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^^TS  TO  HIS  MOST  EXCELLENT  MAJESTY, 

FS1^  WILLIAM  IV., 

KING  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND,  AND  OF  HANOVER,  ETC.,  ETC., 

2  ft  WHO  BY  HIS  GENUINE  PATRIOTISM, 

3^  WATCHFUL  FOR  THE  WELFARE  OF  HIS  SUBJECTS, 

HA8  JUSTLY  OBTAINED  THE  SURNAME  OF 

THE  GOOD, 

AND  WHO  8TANDS  NOBLY  FORTH  AS  AN  EXAMPLE  TO  THE  TOO  MANY  WORTHLESS  MONARCH* 
WHO  WOULD  RULE  BY  RAPINE  AND  TERROR, —  PROVING  THAT  A  SOVEREIGNS 
STRENGTH   18  IN  A  NATIONAL   LOVE,    FOUNDED   UPON    HIS   RESOLUTION   TO  CURB 
SELFISH  ENCROACHMENTS  AND  TO  SECURE  GENERAL  RIGHTS, 

THIS  GENEALOGY  OF  HIS  MOST  ILLUSTRIOUS  AND  ANCIENT  RACE, 
IS,  WITH  ALL  HUMILITY  AND  LOYAL  REGARD, 

BY  PERMISSION, 
DEDICATED. 

AND,  HOWEVER  THIS  EULOGIUM   MAY  BY  SOME  BE  ATTRIBUTED  TO  A 
MEAN  AND  INTERESTED  FLATTERY, 
OR,  HOWEVER  IT  MAY  BE  RECEIVED  BY  HIS  SOVEREIGN  WITH  THE  DISPLEASURE 

ARISING  FROM  THE  HONORABLE  FEELING  THAT  COURTS  NOT  PRAISE, 
IT  IS  STILL  OFFERED  WITH  THE  UTMOST  DEFERENCE  BY  A  HUMBLE  INDIVIDUAL, 
WHO  SCORNS,  EVEN  AT  THE  HAZARD  OF  MISREPRESENTATION  AND  OF 
ENTAILING  A  ROYAL  SUSPICION  UPON  HIS  SINCERITY, 
TO  CONCEAL  HIS  GRATITUDE  FOR  THE  NOBLE  PATRIOTISM  SO  STRENUOUSLY 

EXERTED  TO  RESCUE  A  PEOPLE  FROM 

'  THE  IRON  GRASP  OF  CORRUPTION, 

THAT  HAS  TOO  LONG  REPRESSED  AND  BENUMMED  THEIR  BEST  ENERGIES. 

IT  IS  OFFERED  BY  ONE, 
WHO  DEEMS  IT  HIS  DUTY  AND  REWARD  TO  EXPRESS  HIS  LOVE  AND  LOYALTY  TO 

THE  FATHER  OF  HIS  PEOPLE 
ON  ANY  OCCA8ION  THAT  PRESENTS  ITSELF, 
AND  WHO  IS  CONFIDENT  THAT  SUCH  EXPRESSIONS  ARE,  AND  WILL  BE,  IN  A  UNION 

WITH  THE  FEELINGS  OF  A  NATION, 
THAT  HAS  TOO  LONG  SUFFERED  UNDER  AN  ACCUMULATION  OF  FORMER  INJURIES, 
BUT  THAT  IS  NOW  TO  BE  VOLUNTARILY  REDRESSED  BY 

THE  INTEGRITY  OF  ROYALTY. 

IN  THI8  CONVICTION,  HIS  GREAT  POLITICAL  DESIRE, 
NEXT  TO  THAT  FOR  A  HAPPY  AND  PROSPEROUS  REIGN,  WHICH  HE  PRAYS 
MAY  BE  SECURED  BY  THE  BLESSINGS  OF  DIVINE  PROVIDENCE, 
IS  EVER  TO  BE  CONSIDERED  AS 

HIS  MAJESTY'S 

MOST  LOYAL,  AND  MOST  FAITHFUL, 
THOUGH  HUMBLE,  SUBJECT, 

THE  AITIIOK. 
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A  DVERTISEMENT 


Some  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the  present  production  was  first  under- 
taken, at  which  time  no  anticipation  possessed  the  Author  of  the  various  obstacles 
that  would  obstruct  him  in  the  search  after  the  numerous  materials  requisite  for 
his  purpose,  and  the  authorities  that  were  necessary  to  render  them  worthy  of 
credence.  Weeks  and  months  have  stopped  the  progress  of  a  page  until  a  few 
dates,  or  a  family  connection,  could  be  discovered ;  and  the  various  represen- 
tations of  the  several  authors,  caused  a  still  further  delay,  until  the  truth,  or,  at 
least,  the  most  probable  supposition,  could  be  elicited  by  a  rigid  examination  of 
their  conflicting  and  complex  statements. 

Compared  with  the  other  genii  of  authorship,  that  of  Genealogy  may  be  con- 
sidered as  employed  upon  the  most  irksome  drudgery,  and,  excepting  in  those 
portions  of  her  labors  that  allow  of  some  illustrations  by  the  aid  of  her  more 
pleasing  companion,  Biography,  she  is  wholly  incapable  of  decking  herself  with 
any  of  those  ornaments  of  composition,  which  may  grace  every  other  subject, 
even  the  most  abstruse,  and  which  in  the  present  day  are  considered  as  so  essential 
to  every  literary  production.  The  Genealogist  can  only  furnish  the  mere  skeleton 
of  connecting  bones,  that  the  Historian  may  render  it  incarnate  with  the  de- 
scriptive substance  of  action  and  circumstance,  aud  infuse  into  it  the  animation, 
elegance,  and  vigor,  communicable  by  the  powers  of  the  imagination  and  judg- 
ment, with  the  assistance  of  political  science.  Besides,  whilst  the  Historian  can 
form  his  model  upon  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  composition  that  adorn  a 
language,  the  Genealogist  must  be  surrounded  with  old  volumes  of  black-letter, 
covered  with  the  dust  of  centuries,  whose  language  has  not  only  the  uncouthness, 
but  also  the  obscurity,  of  ages  long  past.  Not  the  least  tint  of  elegance  is  to 
be  found  in  thorn .  Their  style  is  as  formal  as  their  type.  And  thus  there  must 
not  be  expected  many  charms  of  composition  in  the  pages  of  a  devotee  to  the 
old  Chronicles  of  Grafton,  Holinshed,  Stow,  Speed,  and  other  worthies  who  even 
claim  the  privilege  of  being  much  anterior  to  them.  But,  if  to  have  pondered 
over  almost  every  authority  that  has  reference  to  one  of  the  most  intricate  sub- 
jects that  can  employ  a  pen,  and  to  have  extracted  from  them  and  arranged  in 
an  intelligible  series  the  connections  of  right  and  claim,  founded  on  the  laws  of 
descent,  that  have  given  rise  to  the  most  remarkable  events  of  history,  but  which 
are  often  unavoidably  lost  to  the  perception  of  the  general  reader  in  the  multitude 
of  circumstances  surrounding  them, —  if  all  this  be  necessary  to  ensure  the  cor- 
rectness of  genealogical  researches,  then  the  writer  of  the  following  pages  flatters 
himself  that  he  is  not  wholly  without  a  merit,  which  may  aleo  be  considered  as 
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enhanced  by  an  integrity  that  would  never  allow  him  to  suppress  or  violate  the 
statements  of  the  authorities  he  has  consulted,  unless  when  contradictory  with 
each  other.  Therefore,  if  the  critic  will  allow  him  some  portion  of  merit  for 
the  honesty  and  labor  that  have  been  employed  on  the  subject,  the  Author 
deprecates  the  severity  that  might  justly  be  entailed  upon  his  deficiency  in  the 
graces  of  language,  were  it  not  that  his  subject  is  almost  incapable  of  imparting 
them ;  for  what  but  tyranny  would  impose  the  task  of  gathering  flowers  on  the 
sandy  desert  ? 

It  would  be  an  insult  to  point  out  to  the  historical  student  the  utility  of 
Genealogy  in  clearing  away  the  difficulties,  that,  without  her  labors,  would 
incessantly  beset  and  oppose  him  in  his  path.  Her  assistance  must  be  appre- 
ciated even  by  those,  who  are  but  little  advanced  in  the  wilds  of  recorded  cir- 
cumstance ;  and,  if  Geography  and  Chronology  are  called  the  eyes  of  History, 
Genealogy,  at  least  in  reference  to  these  later  ages,  may  well  lay  claim  to  her 
share  of  importance,  as  constituting  the  very  outlines  of  her  countenance, 
incapable  of  being  altered  or  injured  by  prejudice  or  the  events  of  futurity,  and 
the  expression  of  which  cannot  be  intelligible  to  the  general  beholder,  unless 
they  be  distinctly  and  strongly  depicted.  Therefore,  the  attention  of  the  Reader 
will  no  longer  be  detained  by  a  lengthened  description  of  the  nature  and  quality 
of  the  following  genealogical  researches,  the  Tables  emanating  from  which, 
will,  it  is  confidently  hoped,  be  found  to  be  more  copious  in  delineating  British 
and  Foreign  Alliances,  than  any  that  have  ever  been  submitted  to  the  Public  on 
the  subject  of  British  history ;  but  the  Author,  entreating  his  indulgence  to  the 
faults  he  will  undoubtedly  discover,  refers  him  at  once  to  the  somewhat  copious 
title-page  as  a  substitute  for  further  preface,  sincerely  assuring  him,  that  should 
an  opportunity  be  presented,  the  errors  that  may  be  discovered  and  pointed  out, 
shall  be  most  carefully  corrected,  for  in  the  intricacies  of  the  subject  some  errors 
are  scarcely  avoidable. 

In  conclusion,  to  preserve  the  writer  from  the  charge  of  orthographical  igno- 
rance, that  might  be  urged  against  him  by  his  departure  in  many  instances  from 
the  common  usage  of  the  day,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  that  he  has  followed 
the  authority  of  Dr.  Webster,  the  learned  American  lexicographer,  whose 
labors,  founded  upon  the  principles  of  analogy  and  reason,  will  doubtless  remove 
many  of  the  absurdities  that  now  disgrace  an  otherwise  beautiful  language,  and 
will  be  received,  as  soon  as  they  are  sufficiently  known,  as  the  standard  for 
general  acceptation.  And  this  genealogy  having  been  now  for  a  considerable 
time  in  the  press,  much  of  it  was  printed  before  this  valuable  dictionary  appeared, 
which  will  account  for  the  variation  in  the  orthography  of  the  former  and  latter 
portions  of  it. 

MVAFFII  AM ,  NOB FOL K  . 
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Explanation*  of  the  Nut  fibers,  Mark*,  Abbreviation*,  and  Line*  used  in  thi*  Work. 


In  the  Body  of  the  Work  the  following  variety  of  the  Numerals  depicts  the  course  of  descent.  Nu- 
merals, as  I.,  II.,  III.,  &c,  in  the  center  of  a  page,  occupying  a  line  by  themselves,  signify  that  the 
persons  immediately  treated  of  under  them,  are  the  sons  or  daughters  of  the  sovereign  upon  whom 
the  chapter  treats  ;  and  when  such  numerals  are  accompanied  by  an  asterisk,  it  denotes  that  such 
persons  are  illegitimate.  Such  numerals  at  the  commencement,  or  in  the  body,  of  a  line,  mark  out 
the  issue  of  such  sons  or  daughters,  the  issue  of  whom  will  be  depicted  by  the  ordinary  figures,  1,  2, 
3,  Ac. ;  and  again,  their  issue  will  be  classed  under  the  smaller  numerals,  I.,  II.,  III.,  Ac.  The  issue 
of  these  last  will  be  severed  by  short  single  lines,  and  the  issue  of  them  with  double  lines ;  and  any 
further  course  of  descent,  the  Author  hopes  he  has  presented  to  the  reader  with  such  a  degree  of 
perspicuity  as  to  prevent  any  confusion  in  discriminating  between  the  several  generations.  Some 
deviations  from  this  order  will  be  found,  but  their  classification  will  be  perceived  to  be  too  evident  to 
cause  any  error.  Abbreviations  is  this  portion  of  the  volume  are  but  few,  and  those  are  explained  in 
what  follows. 

In  the  Appendix,  consisting  of  the  Epitome  of  the  Peerage,  will  be  found  the  after-named  contrac- 
tions, and  a  few  others  which  are  too  evident  to  need  further  elucidation.  But  it  is  to  be  explained, 
that  before  the  names  of  the  personages  who  have  enjoyed  any  particular  title,  the  Arabic  figures 
denote  the  order  of  succession  of  the  individuals  who  have  possessed  that  title,  without  any  reference 
to  consanguinity  ;  and  the  series  of  the  Roman  numerals  will  be  found,  on  the  contrary,  to  recom- 
mence with  every  new  family  that  may  have  acquired  such  title  :  thus,  whilst  the  figures  denote  the 
number  of  individuals  who  ever  possessed  any  specified  title,  the  numerals  will  show  the  number  of 
individuals  that  any  one  family  has  furnished  it  with.  Also,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  different 
grades  of  rank  possessed  at  various  periods  by  any  title,  are  noticed  by  the  words  Barony,  Earldoui, 
Dukedom,  &c,  occupying  a  line  in  the  Italic  letter,  which  words  are  to  be  considered  as  having  no 
further  or  more  intimate  connection  with  the  running  matter  of  the  context. 

In  the  Tables,  a  horizontal  line  attached  to  a  perpendicular  one  under  the  name  of  a  person,  repre- 
sents his  or  ber  issue,  the  individuals  of  which  are  designated  by  the  names  pendent  under  it  by 
further  perpendicular  lines,  each  individual  claiming  one.  If  the  horizontal  line,  or  a  portion  of  it, 
be  composed  of  points,  the  individuals,  whose  names  are  under  it,  or  under  such  portion  of  it,  must 
be  considered  as  illegitimate.  If,  instead  of  a  perpendicular  line,  two  or  three  points  are  arranged  in 
such  a  direction,  they  denote  that  a  number  of  generations  existed  between  the  persons  whose  names 
are  thus  connected,  which  will  be  readily  discovered  by  a  comparison  of  the  several  attached  dates. 
The  names  printed  in  the  Italic  character,  are  those  of  the  husbands  or  wives  of  the  persons,  whose 
names  appear  immediately  above  them  as  printed  in  the  Roman  letter.  If  a  person  had  more  than  one 
husband  or  wife,  they  are  enumerated  by  having  the  letters,  a,  b,  c,  Ac,  in  the  Roman  character, 

of  such  person,  whose  appellations  are  pendent  from 
the  horizontal  line  proceeding  from  bis  or  her  perpendictdarone,  have  their  names  also  prefixed  with 
the  letters,  in  the  Italic  character,  a,  6,  c,  or  any  other  that  is  attached  to  the  husband  or  wife  from 
whom  such  issue  proceeded.  A  dotted  horizontal  line  denotes  that  the  issue  pendent  from  it  are  the 
offspring  of  the  person  whose  name  is  in  the  Roman  letter,  and  not  of  the  one  who»e  appellation  appears 
in  the  Italic  characters,  to  whose  perpendicular  line  such  horizontal  line  is  attached.  The  figures 
before  the  names  of  the  kings,  depict  the  station  which  they  severally  held  in  regard  to  the  order  of 
succession  in  the  different  dynasties  :  which  dynasties,  as  noticed  in  the  following  Tables,  are,  those 
of  the  British  kings  before  the  invasion  of  Ca?sar  and  until  the  departure  of  the  Britons  into  Wales; 
those  of  the  Saxon  kings  of  the  several  states  of  the  Heptarchy  ;  those  of  the  kings  of  England  from 
Egbert  the  Great  to  the  present  time  ;  and  those  of  Scotland  to  the  union  of  the  English  and  Scottish 
crowns.  The  dynasty  of  the  Norman  dukes,  previously  to  the  Conquest,  is  also  enumerated.  In  the 
abbreviations,  k.  signifies  killed ;  beh.,  beheaded ;  d.,  died,  or  daughter  ;  S.  P.  signifies  sine  prole,  or 
without  issue,  and  a  f  after  a  name  or  date  points  out  the  same  meaning  ;  S.  P.  M.  is  the  contraction 
of  sine  prole  masculA,  or  without  male  issue ;  v.  p.  denotes  vita  patris,  in  the  lifetime  of  the  father  ; 
ju.  ma.  for  jure  matris,  in  the  right  of  the  mother,  and  ju.  ux.  for  jure  uxoris,  in  the  right  of  the  wife. 
The  letters  E,  K,  D,  If,  E,  C,  Ac,  denote  the  words  emperor,  king,  duke,  marquess,  earl,  count, 
and  other  titles  that  are  readily  discovered  by  the  context. 
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BOOK  I. 

Genealogy  of  the  British  Kinks  to  thk  Retreat  of  tmk  Britons  into  Walks  ani> 

the  Formation  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy. 


CHAPTER  I. 
Of  the  British  Kings  until  the  Invasion  of  Julius  Casar. 

A  T  the  commencement  of  historical  research,  it  is  the  chief  boast  of  the  inquirer  to 
©resent  a  complete  and  certain  separation  of  those  periods  and  circumstances  which  can 
lay  claim  to  undeniable  testimonies  in  favour  of  the  reality  of  their  origin,  from  others, 
ranked  as  a  crude  mass  of  fable  and  romance,  and  considered  merely  to  have  sprung 
either  from  poetic  imagination,  or  the  pride  inherent  in  human  nature,  in  a  national  as 
well  as  an  individual  sense.  A  nation  incessantly  seeks  to  conceal  the  insignificance  of 
its  infantine  state  in  a  thick  cloud  of  mysterious  importance,  gradually  disappearing 
until  it  meet  the  brightening  regions  of  present  prosperity  and  grandeur.  Pride  is  too 
apt  to  arrogate  that  man  was  created  as  the  image  of  God,  and  to  forget  that  that  image 
was  raised  from  dust  and  ashes.  Human  nature  under  the  influence  of  its  passions, 
without  the  regulation  of  true  philosophy  and  religion,  is  elated  with  present  distinction 
and  power,  and  cannot  bear  to  look  bacfc  upon  the  mean  origin  and  incidents  from  which, 
by  almost  unseen  gradations,  have  issued  the  grandeur  now  possessed,  and  prosperity 
now  enjoyed.  The  principles  which  in  the  natural  world  claim  our  chief  admiration  of 
Deity  ; — the  astounding  cataract,  often  fed  from  nearly  imperceptible  beginnings, — 
the  giant  oak,  child  of  the  pigmy  acorn, — the  splendid  universe  bursting  at  once  from 
nothing,  into  life,  and  light,  and  order,  and  beauty,  are  held  in  detestation  when  applied 
to  the  political  state  of  nations  or  man.  Nations  would  be  thought  always  to  have  been 
important ;  and  proud  man  once  raised  in  a  civil  state  above  his  fellow  creatures,  always 
to  nave  been  possessed  of  such  superiority.  Hence,  conjointly  with  the  ignorance  of 
barbarous  ages  which  afforded  few  means  of  transmitting  genuine  testimony,  have  arisen 
the  fables  and  unauthenticated  facts  which  disgrace  the  page  of  early  history. 

However  much  it  is  to  be  desired  that  the  boundaries  be  distinctly  defined,  where 
Truth  escapes  from  the  vast  deserts  of  obscurity,  fancy,  and  romance,  yet  Utility  is  not 
her  immediate  companion ;  for  the  origin  of  states,  even  if  traced  by  Truth,  affords  little 
for  the  improvement,  though  much  for  the  curiosity,  of  man.  And  though  the  histo- 
rical writer  is  bound  to  produce  a  sure  criterion  for  his  readers  to  decide  safely  between 
truth  and  falsehood,  a  too  great  caution  sometimes  prevails  over  him  to  erase  from 
his  page  the  remembrance  of  exploits  and  heroes  deserving  preservation.  From  tho 
difficulty  of  catching  the  first  glimpse  of  historic  truth,  he,  not  satisfied  with  totally 
disregarding  the  meteors  and  igncs  fatui  glittering  in  the  night  of  fabulous  antiquity, 
desists  from  his  labour  even  during  the  twilight,  existing  between  doubt  and  certainty, 
until  the  broad  beams  of  evidence  shall  burst  upon  him  and  discover  the  annals  of  history 
universally  acknowledged,  and  which  he  has  merely  to  transcribe. 
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him,  Albania,  of  which  a  great  part  is  Scotland.  To  Camber,  the  youngest  son,  were 
given  the  regions  beyond  the  river  Severn,  called  by  him  Cambria,  and  this  name 
is  retained  by  the  inhabitants  to  this  day,  though  the  English  call  it  Wales.  Brute 
having  restored  in  himself  the  descendants  of  Japhet-  in  the  island,  died  A.  M.  2919, 
and  was  buried  in  his  city  of  Troynouant.    At  his  death,  Saul  was  king  of  Israel. 

Locrine,  the  eldest  of  the  sons  of  Brute,  succeeded  his  father.  In  his  reign  his 
brother  Albanack  was  slain  in  battle  by  Humber,  who  ruled  over  a  certain  tribe  of 
Scythia  and  invaded  Albania.  Locrine  and  his  brother  Camber,  to  revenge  his  death, 
gathered  their  forces,  and  overcame  Humber,  who  in  his  flight  was  drowned  in  that 
river  which  derives  its  name  from  him.  After  the  victory,  Locrine  was  so  captivated 
with  the  beauty  of  Eastrild,  daughter  of  Humber,  who  became  his  captive,  that  Gwen- 
dolena  his  wife,  tired  with  jealousy,  raised  a  civil  war,  in  which  Locrine  was  slain,  having 
reigned  20  years,  and  leaving  issue  by  Gwendolena,  a  son  named  Madan. 

Gwendolens,  during  her  son's  minority,  took  upon  herself  the  government.  Her 
first  act  of  power  was  guided  by  revenge,  for  she  ordered  the  unfortunate  Eastrild, 
the  concubine  of  Locrine,  with  her  daughter  Hadren,  to  be  thrown  headlong  into 
the  Severn ;  whence  by  the  Welsh  that  river  is  called  Hadren.  She  ruled  for  fifteen 
years,  when  she  caused  her  son  to  be  crowned,  and  retired  into  privacy. 

Madan  was  tyrannous  and  cruel.  After  a  reign  of  40  years,  he  was  devoured  by 
wolves  in  hunting,  B.  C.  1009,  leaving  two  sons,  Mempricius  and  Manlius.  At  the 
time  of  liis  death  Solomon  was  building  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  which  was  dedicated 
Friday,  Oct.  30th,  1000  B.  C. 

Mkmpricii's  having  destroyed  his  brother  Manlius  in  a  strife  for  the  succession, 
reigned  sole  king  of  Britain.  After  a  reign  of  20  years,  remarkable  only  for  his  lusts 
and  villainies,  he  was  likewise  devoured  by  wolves,  leaving  one  son,  named  Ebrank. 

Ebrank  succeeded  his  father,  B.  C.  989.  He  had  20  wives,  of  whom  he  had  20 
sons  and  30  daughters.  Being  of  warlike  disposition  and  abilities,  he  acquired  great 
possessions  in  Germany  by  the  aid  of  the  Latins,  among  the  princes  of  whom  he  gave 
his  daughters  in  marriage.  In  the  23d.  year  of  his  reign  he  built  the  city  of  York,  which 
was  called  from  his  own  name,  Caerbrank,  i.  e.  the  city  of  Ebrank.  In  this  city  he 
raised  a  temple  to  Diana,  and  ordained  an  Archflamyn  to  govern  the  same.  He  also 
built  the  city  and  castle  of  Maydens,  now  called  Edinburgh.  Having  reigned  nobly  for 
(JO  vears,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son, 

6rute,  surnamed  Greenshield,  from  the  colour  of  his  shield  in  his  wars  with  Gaul, 
B.  C.  929.    He  reigned  12  years. 

Leyll,  the  son  of  the  last  king,  reigned  25  years  in  justice  and  purity.  He  built  a 
city  called  after  his  own  name,  Caerleyll,  now  Carlisle.    He  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 

Lud  Huroibras,  B.  C.  892.  He  built  Caerkyn,  now  called  Canterbury  ;  Caerquen, 
now  Winchester  ;  and  Mount  Paladoure,  now  Shaftsbury.  Having  reigned  30  years,  he 
was  succeeded  by  his  son, 

Bladud,  B.  C.  862.  He  built  Caerbadon,  now  the  city  of  Bath,  and  erected  a 
temple  there  to  Minerva  to  preserve  the  virtues  of  its  waters.  He  was  noted  for  his 
knowledge  in  the  sciences,  for  which  he  travelled  in  his  youth  to  Athens,  and  so  great 
was  his  fame  that  one  of  the  Sibyls  dedicated  to  him  a  book  of  prophecy.  He  was- 
greatly  addicted  to  necromancy,  and  it  is  affirmed  that  having  prepared  by  sorcery  wings, 
in  imitation  of  Daedalus,  he  attempted  to  fly  in  the  air,  in  the  presence  of  the  people  ^ 
but  falling  down  upon  the  altar  of  Apollo,  he  died  and  was  buried  at  Troynouant  after 
a  reign  of  21  years. 

Leir,  the  son  of  Bladud,  began  to  reign  841  B.  C.  with  justice  and  equity.  He? 
built  Caerleir,  now  the  town  of  Leicester ;  but  he  is  more  famed  for  his  false  judgment 
concerning  his  daughters.  Leir  devising  how  to  divide  his  dominions  among  his  daugh- 
ters, Gonorilla,  Ragan,  and  Cordeilla,  resolved  for  that  purpose  to  prove  the  extent  of 
their  filial  affection  for  him.  Demanding  of  each  to  express  their  regard  towards 
him,  Gonorilla  swore  by  her  gods  that  she  loved  him  better  than  her  own  soul.  Ragan 
with  great  oaths  affirmed  that  she  loved  him  more  than  all  creatures.  Cordeilla  per- 
ceiving and  abhorring  the  dissimulation  of  her  sisters,  replied  in  the  language  of  truth, 
and  nature,  that  she  had  always  loved  him  with  the  affection  and  piety  due  to  him  as 
her  natural  father.  Leir  raised  into  the  regions  of  enthusiasm  by  the  hypocritical  cant 
of  his  eldest  daughters,  considered  that  love  as  cold,  which  professed  not  to  surpass 
mere  natural  feeling  and  reason.  Cordeilla  was  spurned  from  the  presence  of 
the  king  for  her  sincerity,  and  the  hypocrisy  of  her  sisters  was  rewarded  by  their  being 
given  in  marriage  with  a  dower  of  half  his  dominions  during  his  life,  with  the  accession. 
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of  the  other  half  at  his  death.  Gonorilla  was  married  to  Maglanus,  duke  of  Cornwall, 
and  Ragan  to  Hennius,  duke  of  Albania.  Cordeilla  though  thus  depressed  by  contempt 
and  desertion,  found  at  last  a  consolation  in  the  affection  of  Aganippus,  a  king  of  Gallia, 
who  hearing  of  her  beauty  and  virtues,  and  touched  with  compassion  for  her  unmerited 
sufferings,  demanded  her  in  marriage  and  received  her  into  his  dominions.  Few  years 
had  passed  over  the  head  of  Leir  before  he  had  to  experience  the  bitter  effects  of  his 
ill-judged  decision.  Gonorilla  and  Ragan,  ambitious  for  their  father's  crown,  raised  a 
civil  war  against  him,  seized  his  dominions,  and  forced  him  to  seek  refuge  in  secrecy 
and  darkness.    Mad  with  their  ingratitude,  and  woefully  feeling 

**  how  sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth 

It  is  to  have  a  thankless  child," 

he  escaped  through  dangers  and  difficulties  to  the  court  of  the  husband  of  the  injured 
Cordeilla,  giving  himself  up,  as  he  imagined,  to  the  resentment  which  must  exist  in  her 
bosom  towards  him  ;  concluding  that,  if  the  daughters  on  whom  he  had  showered  such 
rich  gifts,  could  treat  him  with  barbarity,  the  one  so  deeply  injured  by  his  decision 
would  terminate  his  sufferings  by  the  infliction  of  immediate  death.  But  the  indigna- 
tion of  Leir  towards  his  unnatural  daughters  was  more  than  equalled  by  his  remorse  on 
the  discovery  of  the  extent  of  the  affection  due  "  to  a  natural  father,"  and  the  extreme 
harshness  he  had  offered  to  the  sincerity  of  that  affection.  The  filial  love  of  Cordeilla 
disdaining  motives  of  revenge,  soothed  the  sorrows  of  the  broken-hearted  penitent,  and 
by  her  virtuous  example  taught  him  to  distinguish  between  the  worthlessness  of  mere 
extravagant  professions  of  attachment  and  the  value  of  those  duties  evidenced  in  their 
sincere  performance.  At  length,  Cordeilla  prevailing  with  Aganippus  her  husband, 
made  great  preparations  to  restore  her  father  to  Lis  dominions.  Leir,  once  more  on  the 
throne  of  Britain,  reigned  for  three  years,  when  he  died  and  was  buried  in  Caerleir, 
which  he  had  built.    From  his  first  accession  to  his  death  were  40  years. 

Cordeilla,  after  the  death  of  Leir,  was  by  the  consent  of  the  Britons  made  their 
queen.  She  governed  with  wisdom  and  equity  for  five  years,  when  Morgan  and  Cune- 
dagius,  the  sons  of  the  wretched  Gonorilla  and  Ragan,  actuated  by  the  same  bad  passions 
that  had  possessed  their  parents,  made  war  upon  her,  and,  making  her  prisoner,  cast  her 
into  a  dungeon.  There,  in  despair  of  the  recovery  of  her  rights  and  from  fear  of  brutal 
indignity,  she  slew  herself,  B.  C.  790. 

Cunedagius  and  Morgan  divided  Britain  between  them.  Morgan,  the  son  of 
Gonorilla  and  Maglanus,  duke  of  Cornwall,  having  the  country  over  and  beyond  the 
Plumber;  the  other  part  towards  the  west,  fulling  to  Cunedagius,  the  son  of  Ragan, 
and  Hennius,  duke  of  Albania.  At  length,  Morgan,  fired  with  ambition,  claimed  the 
whole  of  Britain,  as  being  the  son  of  Gonorilla,  the  eldest  daughter  of  king  Leir.  He 
made  war  upon  Cunedagius,  and  was  defeated  and  slain,  after  he  had  reigned  with  his 
cousin  two  years.  The  field  of  battle  and  the  adjacent  country  was,  from  the  defeat  of 
Morgan,  called  Glamorgan,  which  it  retains  to  this  day.  Cunedagius  having  reigned  34 
years,  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 

Rivallus,  B.  C.  762.  It  is  said  to  have  rained  blood  in  his  time  for  three  days, 
succeeded  by  a  multitude  of  flies,  from  which  ensued  great  sickness  and  mortality. 
After  reigning  with  equity  and  prosperity  for  41  years,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son. 
In  his  reign  Rome  was  built. 

Gurgustius  began  to  reign  721,  B.  C.  After  governing  for  38  years,  he  died  with- 
out issue,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother, 

Sisillur,  B.  C.  (583.  He  died  without  issue,  having  reigned  4/  years,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  cousin, 

Lago,  B.  C.  636.  He  reigned  25  years,  and  died  without  issue,  being  succeeded  by 
his  brother, 

Kinimacus,  B.  C.  611.  In  this  reign  Nebuchadnezzar  carried  the  Jews  in  captivity 
to  Babylon.  The  Scots  from  this  time  also  colonized  Scotland,  then  called  Albania,  under 
several  captains,  until  the  time  of  Fergus,  son  of  Ferguard,  king  «»f  Ireland,  who  aided 
the  Scots  against  the  Picts  and  was  chosen  their  first  king.  Kinimacus  reigned  52 
years  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 

Gordobug,  B.  C.  559.  In  his  reign  the  Jews  returned  to  their  city  and  rebuilt  the 
temple.    After  governing  for  03  years,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  two  sons, 

Fkrrex  and  Porrex,  B.  C.  49(1.  They  governed  in  amity  for  a  certain  time  ;  but 
at  length  Porrex  aiming  at  the  sole  dominion,  made  war  upon  his  brother,  who  was 
slain.    The  conqueror  survived  not  long  to  enjoy  his  new  acquisitions ;  for  his  mother, 
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named  Videna,  a  woman  of  ferocious  disposition,  in  revenge  for  her  lost  son,  murdered  him 
in  his  sleep,  and  with  the  help  of  her  women  cut  his  body  in  numberless  pieces,  after  a 
reign  from  the  death  of  his  father  of  five  years.  Thus  ended  the  line  of  Brute,  and  the 
kingdom  was  rent  asunder  by  the  discord  of  the  people  and  the  ambition  of  the  nobles. 
In  the  end,  five  men  of  great  authority  erected  for  themselves  in  Britain  five  kingdoms  ; 
via.  Rudanais  was  king  of  Wales ;  Cloten,  king  of  Cornwall ;  Pinnor,  king  of  Loegria  ; 
Staterius,  king  of  Albania;  and  Yeuan,  king  of  Northumberland.  These  petty  kings  and 
their  successors  waged  war  upon  each  other,  striving  for  the  chief  authority  through  the 
space  of  50  years.  At  last  the  son  and  successor  of  Cloten,  king  of  Cornwall,  subduing 
his  rivals,  raised  himself  to  be  the  founder  of  a  new  dynasty  of  British  sovereigns. 

Malmucius  Dunwallo,  the  son  of  Cloten,  king  of  Cornwall,  began  to  reign  sole 
monarch  of  Britain,  B.  C.  441.  He  made  many  excellent  laws,  some  of  which  are 
affirmed  were  adopted  by  Alfred  in  his  famous  code, —  was  the  first  that  ordained  sanc- 
tuary to  malefactors  who  could  reach  a  temple  or  a  plough, —  and  distinguished  himself 
as  the  first  British  monarch  who  wore  a  crown  of  gold.  He  built  the  town  of  Malms- 
bury,  and  began  the  four  famous  highways  of  Britain,  afterwards  finished  and  privileged 
by  his  son  Belinus.  Having  governed  his  realm  with  equity  and  abitity  for  40  years, 
he  died,  leaving  issue  two  sons,  Belinus  and  Brennus. 

Bklinus  and  Brknnus  began  to  reign  jointly  after  their  father's  death,  B.  C.  401. 

Having  continued  in  amity  for  five  years,  in  the  course  of  which  Brennus  built  the 
city  of  Bristol,  he  made  war  against  his  brother  Belinus  for  sole  dominion  ;  but  being 
defeated,  he  fled  to  Gallia.  Belinus  being  now  sole  monarch,  applied  himself  to  the  arts 
of  government  after  the  manner  of  his  father.  He  also  finished  the  four  great  ways 
which  Dunwallo  began,  and  paved  the  whole  with  stone.  The  first  of  these  ways  was 
named  Fosse,  which  began  at  Totness  in  Devonshire,  passing  through  that  county  and 
Somersetshire,  the  town  of  Tetbury  by  Coteswold,  to  Coventry  unto  Leicester,  whence 
it  reached  Newark,  and  ended  at  Lincoln.  The  second  way  was  named  Watting- Street; 
it  began  at  Dover,  and  passed  through  the  middle  of  Kent  over  the  Thames  near  Lon- 
don,  to  St.  Alban's,  Dunstable,  Towcester,  Weldon,  Atherstone,  passed  by  Bewdley 
over  the  Severn  to  the  Wrekin  unto  Church  Stretton,  whence  it  continued  and  ended 
at  Cardigan,  in  Wales.  The  third  way  was  named  Erming-Strcct,  beginning  at  St. 
David's  in  Pembrokeshire,  and  reaching  to  Southampton.  The  fourth  and  last  way, 
called  Kykeneld-Street,  stretched  forth  from  Worcester,  by  the  way  of  Birmingham, 
Litchfield,  Derby,  Chesterfield,  and  York,  to  Tynemouth.* 

While  Belinus  was  thus  employed,  Brennus  was  endeavouring  to  gain  the  assistance 
of  the  Gauls  of  Armorica,  (which  was  afterwards  called  Little  Britain,  from  the  refuge 
given  to  many  of  the  Britons  in  their  retreat  from  the  Saxons,  and  is  now  named  Bre- 
tagne,^  to  reinstate  him  in  his  dominions.  Having  passed  some  time  in  Armorica,  and 
ingratiated  himself  with  the  natives  by  his  valour  and  warlike  deeds,  he  was  chosen 
after  the  death  of  the  duke  of  that  country  without  an  heir,  as  his  successor.  Thus 
possessed  of  power,  he  landed  in  Britain  with  a  large  army,  and  advanced  towards  Beli- 
nus, who  made  great  preparations  against  him ;  but  on  the  eve  of  the  battle,  bloodshed 
was  avoided  by  the  mediation  of  their  mother  Conwena,  who  threw  herself  between  the 
hostile  ranks,  and  by  her  tears  and  entreaties  effected  a  reconciliation.  Brennus  finding 
the  affections  of  the  Britons  fixed  upon  Belinus,  returned  to  Armorica,  and  carrying  his 
victorious  arms  throughout  Gaul  and  the  confines  of  Italy,  built  many  cities,  as  monu- 
ments of  his  fame ;  but  that  fame  is  rendered  imperishable  by  his  celebrated  siege  of 
Rome,  B.  C,  385.  He  afterwards  ravaged  Macedonia,  and  destroyed  many  of  its  tem- 
ples ;  but  his  army  being  nearly  ruined  by  an  earthquake  and  a  storm  of  hail,  he  there 
in  despair  put  a  period  to  his  existence. 

After  the  departure  of  Brennus,  Belinus  pursued  his  improvements.  He  built 
Caeruske,  now  called  Caerleon,  which  was  long  a  seat  of  learning  and  philosophy  ;  and 
also  in  Troyouannt  he  formed  a  haven  with  a  gate  near  it,  which  was  called  Belinus's 
gate,  now  known  as  Billingsgate.  In  the  top  of  this  gate  was  a  vessel  of  brass 
containing  the  ashes  of  his  body,  which  was  burnt  with  great  funeral  pomp  at  Troynouant, 
where  he  died,  after  a  reign  of  2(i  years.  In  his  reign  flourished  Malachi,  the  last  of  the 
prophets,  and  the  history  of  the  Old  Testament  finished. 

GunouiN-rus,  the  son  of  Belinus,  began  to  reign  B.  C.  375.  He  followed  the  good 
government  of  his  father,  reigned  19  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 

•  The  more  general  and  probable  account  is,  that  these  were  the  Romans'  viie  strata?,  or  paved  roads,  whence  perhapa 
the  word  ttrttl.  The  Four  way  received  its  name  fr  im  /otui,  a  ditch.  Waiting -Strert  is  probably  a  Corruption  fr«m»  the 
name  of  the  Roman  emperor  Vitelliu*  into  Watting.  The  IktniUt-Strrtt  issupponcd  to  be  named  from  the /rem,  a*  passing 
through  a  r«»    f>cir  dominions.  And  the  Erming -Strut  may  have  been  named  from  the  Saxou  w ariior  Hcrrniau. 
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Guintelinus,  B.  C.  356.  He  built  the  town  of  Warwick  about  the  time  of  the  birth 
of  Alexander  the  Great.  After  reigning  with  wisdom  and  policy  for  26  years,  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  son, 

Sisillus,  B.  C.  330.  .  In  his  reign  a  people  of  Almaine,  called  Picts,  arrived  in 
Britain.    He  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 

Kimarus,  B.  C.  323.  Being  a  dissolute  prince,  he  was  slain  by  his  nobles  in  hunting, 
and  succeeded  by  his  brother, 

El ANius,  B.  C.  320.    He  reigned  nine  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  bastard  son, 

Morindus,  B.  C.  311.  He  was  a  man  of  gigantic  strength  and  comeliness  of  per- 
4Mm ;  liberal  in  rewards,  and  famous  for  his  warlike  deeds.  He  defeated  and  destroyed 
the  army  of  a  prince  of  Mauritania,  who  invaded  his  dominions.  In  his  reign  the  Scots 
begin  their  Chronicles  at  Fergus,  son  of  Ferguard,  king  of  Ireland,  who  came  with  a 
great  force  to  assist  them  against  the  Picts.  Having  settled  their  differences,  he  was 
elected  king  of  Scotland,  and  reigned  25  years,  when  he  was  drowned  in  passing  the 
Irish  Sea.  This  Fergus,  by  the  Scotch  historians,  is  made  to  kill  Coill,  king  of  Britain, 
which  has  no  foundation  in  truth,  as  Coill  lived  not  till  long  afterwards ;  and  the 
British  writers  assert  that  Morindus,  having  reigned  eight  years,  was  devoured  by  a 
strange  sea-monster  which  he  sought  in  combat  to  destroy.  Now,  if  this  sea- monster 
he  made  to  be  Fergus  arriving  from  Ireland,  thus  allegorized  by  the  Britons  to  hide  the 
disgrace  of  their  defeated  champion,  Morindus,  whom  the  Scotch  may  by  mistake  call 
Coill,  the  records  of  the  two  nations  may  be  found  to  tally,  destroying  the  absurdity  of 
the  one  account  and  the  anachronism  of  the  other.  Morindus  left  five  sons,  Gorboman- 
nus,  Archigallo,  Elidurus,  Vigenius,  and  Peredurus. 

Gorbomannus  began  his  reign  303,  B.  C.  lie  built  Cambridge  and  Grantham. 
Eminent  for  his  piety  to  the  gods  and  justice  to  his  subjects,  he  died,  to  the  great  sorrow 
of  his  people,  after  a  reign  of  1 1  years. 

Archigallo  succeeded  his  brother,  B.  C.  292.  After  a  tyranny  of  five  years,  ho 
was  dethroned  by  the  nobles,  who  advanced  to  the  throne  his  brother, 

Elidurus,  B.  C.  287.  He  was  so  mild  and  gentle  that  he  received  from  his  subjects 
the  surname  of  The  Meek.  And  his  generosity  was  equal  to  his  meekness  ;  for  hunt- 
ing in  a  wood  near  York  and  finding  his  elder  brother  Archigallo  wandering  in  poverty 
and  despair,  he  brought  him  concealed  in  a  mean  garment  to  a  place  of  security.  Having 
governed  for  five  years,  and  using  many  hearty  and  effectual  means  with  his  nobles,  he 
restored  his  brother  to  his  former  rights  and  authority. 

Archigallo  thus  restored,  renounced  his  vicious  course,  and  was  as  much  loved  for 
his  virtues,  as  he  had  been  hated  for  his  vices.  He  died  after  his  second  reign  had  lasted 
10  years. 

Elidurus  was  now  again  by  one  assent  of  the  Britons  made  king.  He  had  reigned 
but  two  years,  when  his  younger  brothers,  Vigenius  and  Peredurus,  securing  his  person, 
ascended"  the  throne. 

Viornius  and  Peredurus  began  their  usurpation  B.  C.  270,  confining  the  unfortu- 
nate Elidurus  in  a  dungeon  at  Troynouant.  Vigenius  died  after  seven  years,  leaving 
the  sole  dominion  to  Peredurus,  who  outlived  him  two  year*. 

Elidurus  was  now  taken  from  his  prison,  and  a  third  time  made  king  of  Britain. 
After  a  reign  of  four  years,  continued  in  deserving  the  love  of  his  subjects,  he  died, 
leaving  Gorbomannus,  his  son,  to  succeed  him.  After  Elidurus  follows  a  quick  succession 
of  British  monarchs,  of  whom  it  will  suffice  to  give  little  more  than  their  names,  cha- 
racters, and  durations  of  their  reigns. 

Gorbomannus,  son  of  Elidurus,  began  to  reign,  B.  C.  258.  He  ruled  two  years. 
Prridurk  reigned  four  years  with  justice  and  mercy.  Vigrm  reigned  four  years. 
Begin,  noted  for  his  mercy,  reigned  two  years.  Morgan  was  a  tyrant  for  nine  years. 
Emkrian  i  s,  brother  to  Morgan,  after  a  tyranny  of  seven  years,  was  deposed.  ]  1  h  all 
was  beloved  by  his  subjects  and  reigned  20  years.  Rimo  reigned  mercifully  20 
years.  Gbroncyrus  was  beloved  by  his  subjects  20  years,  and  left  two  sons, 
<  'at hell  and  Coill.  Cathkll  reigned  10  years.  Coill  reigned  20  years.  Porrrx 
the  son  of  Coill  reigned  five  years.  Ciieryn,  who  was  a  great  drunkard,  reigned  one 
year,  and  had  three  sons,  Fulgenius,  Eldadus,  and  Androgeus.  Fuloeniua,  son  of 
Cheryn,  reigned  two  years,  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Eldadus,  who  reigned  one  year, 
succeeded  by  his  brother,  Androgkus,  who  reigned  one  year.  Urian,  son  of  Andro- 
gens, reigned  three  years  and  was  despised  for  his  lusts.  Eliud,  cousin  to  Urian,  was 
made  king  by  the  election  of  the  people  and  reigned  five  years.  Eledancus,  son  of 
Urian,  reigned  one  year.    Clothe  us  reigned  two  years.    Gurgunti us  reigned  eight 
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rears.  Morian  was  eminent  for  his  beauty,  and  reigned  two  years.  Blrdud  reigned 
two  years.  Capenus,  son  to  Morian,  reigned  three  years.  Ovinus  governed  two 
years.  Silius  governed  two  years.  Bledgabredus  was  eminent  for  his  talent  in 
music,  and  reigned  20  years.  Arciiimalub,  brother  of  Bledgabredus,  reigned  two 
years.  Kldodus  reigned  four  years.  Rodian  governed  two  years.  Redargius 
reigned  three  years.  Samulius,  eminent  for  his  virtue,  reigned  two  years.  Pknisel- 
Li;s  ruled  two  years.  Pyrrus  reigned  two  years,  and  was  noted  for  his  beauteous 
hair,  which  shone  as  brightly  as  gold.  Caporus,  the  son  of  Pyrrus,  reigned  two  years. 
Divellius  reigned  four  years  wisely  and  justly. 

Hbly,  the  son  of  Divellius,  reigned  not  one  year.  From  him  the  Isle  of  Ely  took  its 
name,  though  others  affirm  it  was  from  the  abundance  of  eels  found  there.  He  had  three 
sons,  Lud,  Cassibelanus,  and  Xcnnius,  who  were  noted  for  their  policy  and  valour  in  war. 

Lud  succeeded  his  father  Hely,  B.  C.  GO.  Here  it  may  be  remarked,  that  from  the 
accession  of  Gorbomannus,  son  of  Klidurus,  B.  C.  258,  to  that  of  Lud,  B.  C.  69,  will  be 
reckoned  189  years ;  but  the  number  of  years  mentioned  in  the  intervening  reigns  will 
be  found  with  that  of  Gorbomannus  to  be  202  years,  making  a  difference  of  thirteen  years. 
This  discrepance  will  vanish  by  considering  that  a  person  is  said  to  have  held  a  possession 
so  many  years,  when,  perhaps,  Rome  weeks  or  months  are  wanted  to  complete  the  stated 
period ;  and  in  the  number  of  the  foregoing  short  reigns,  such  inaccuracies  of  computa- 
tion would  make  probable  a  difference  even  more  than  the  stated  one.  It  may  likewise 
be  remarked,  that  during  these  short  reigns,  the  kingdom  was  probably  divided  into  those 
petty  states  existing  in  the  time  of  Caesar,  such  as  the  Regni,  Silures,  Trinobantes,  Sec. 
It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  above  catalogue  of  kings  do  not  contain  a  continued  suc- 
cession from  father  to  son,  or  even  from  relative  to  relative ;  therefore  it  is  far  from 
improbable  that  the  example  of  Dunwallo,  the  founder  of  the  fourth  Dynasty,  might  be 
followed  by  that  of  other  men  of  power  striving  for  sovereign  authority,  that  several 
states  were  at  length  thus  formed,  and  that  the  most  powerful  of  the  chiefs  was  acknow- 
ledged as  monarch  over  the  rest :  thus  Cassibelanus  is  called  in  many  histories,  king  of 
the  Trinobantes,  and  we  are  informed  that  he  was  chief  among  the  monarchs  and  gene- 
ralissimo of  the  British  forces  against  the  invasion  of  Cesar.  During  the  Roman  wars 
in  Britain,  we  find  that  the  kings  of  different  states  at  different  times  held  the  important 
charge  of  defence  against  their  common  enemy. 

Lud  was  honourable  in  all  his  deeds.  He  repaired  many  temples,  cities,  and  towns, 
especially  the  city  of  Troynouant.  Around  this  city  he  built  a  strong  wall,  in  the  west 
part  of  which  he  erected  a  strong  and  massy  gate,  called  from  his  own  name  Lud's-gate, 
which  name  is  still  retained.  Also  from  his  much  frequenting  this  city,  it  came  to  be 
called  Caerlud,  i.  e.  Lud's  town,  which  by  corruption  nas  been  changed  into  its  present 
appellation,  London.  Bale  writes  that  there  followed  great  dissension  between  Lud  and 
his  brother  Nennius  on  the  changing  of  the  name  of  this  city,  from  the  fears  entertained 
by  the  latter  that  the  memory  of  Troy  and  its  deeds  of  war  would  speedily  be  buried  in 
oblivion  on  the  abolition  of  the  name  of  Troynouant,  which  it  served  to  perpetuate.  Lud 
was  prosperous  in  war,  liberal  to  merit,  and  splendid  in  his  retinue.  He  reigned  in  honour 
1 1  years  and  was  buried  in  his  gate,  called  Ludgate,  leaving  issue  two  sons,  Androgeus 
and  Temancius.  These  sons  from  their  tender  age  were  thought  incapable  of  succeeding 
their  father,  and  therefore  the  government  devolved  upon  the  brother  of  Lud, 

Cassibklanu8,  B.  C.  58.  His  reign  is  rendered  memorable  by  the  invasion  of  Bri- 
tain by  the  Romans,  under  Julius  Caesar,  B.  C.  55,  when  his  brother  Nennius  was 
slain.  After  many  struggles  for  liberty,  conducted  with  a  patriotism,  policy,  and  mili- 
tary skill,  which  prove  the  Britons  of  that  period  not  immersed  in  the  extreme  of  bar- 
barism generally  recorded  of  them  in  that  period,  Cassibelanus  and  his  subjects  became 
tributary  to  the  Romans.    Cassibelanus  reigned  16  years,  and  died,  B.  C.  42. 

It  is  not  here  to  be  supposed  that  the  whole  of  Britain  submitted  to  Caesar,  or  that  by 
the  subjects  of  Cassibelanus  or  of  Lud  are  signified  the  entire  population  of  the  southern 
parts  of  the  Island  from  the  Tyne  :  the  probable  cause  and  period  of  the  formation  of 
the  several  petty  states,  known  to  have  existed  in  the  time  of  Caesar,  having  before  been 
stated.  From  what  has  been  related  of  Lud,  it  appears  that  his  dominion  consisted 
chiefly  of  London  and  the  country  adjacent,  which  we  find  to  be  called  the  kingdom  of 
the  Trinobantes  under  Cassibelanus,  the  brother  and  successor  of  Lud,  and  which  from 
its  eastern  position  and  contiguity  to  the  Thames,  would  be  an  early  prey  of  a  conqueror 
arriving  from  Gaul.  Here,  by  the  way,  it  may  be  conjectured  that  in  any  combination 
of  the  British  states  for  a  general  purpose,  those  kings  most  interested  or  injured  were 
elected  to  the  chief  command  ;  thus  we  find  that  Cassibelanus  was  one  of  the  kings  most 
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•roujJy  situated  with  regard  to  Ciesar,  and  that  the  general  indignation  at  the  in- 
inflicted  by  the  Romans  on  Boadicea,  queen  of  the  Iceni,  conferred  on  her  the 
of  command  to  revenge  them.    Those  who  allow  not  the  preceding  line  of  British 
_-v  a;ui  deny  the  great  antiquity  given  to  London,  fix  the  chief  seat  of  Caasibelanus, 
ciring  his  war  with  Caesar,  at  Verulam,  now  St.  Alban's,  which  was  likewise  in  the 
of  the  Trinobantes.*    But  this  does  not  prove  that  London  was  of  no  importance 


the  design  of  the  present  work.il  I*  presumed  that  the  following  Synopsis 
rmmrnta  of  the  Britons,  Romans,  Saxons,  and  English,  may  be  deeme.l  not  alt 


of  British  Geo- 


Division*.     British  States.        English  Counties. 


VI.  VRSPASIANA.  «   

V.  VALENT1A.  *  ..    Oitadeni.  .. 


Kingdoms  nf  the  Saxon 
Hrptarchg. 


&B5AJUEK61S.  cM  Brigantes.  .. 


f  C'ORITANI.  ... 


HI.  FLA  VIA 
CiSARlENSIS.c/-< 


CORNAVIl.  ... 


PoBUNI  

Catieuciilavi, 
Cattevrlauni, 
or  t'Am. 


>  Mr.RU  A. 


Cf.nimaoni, 

Si  MEN  I,  OR  .. 

Iceni. 
.  Trinobantes. 


SlLURES  

II.  BRITANNIA 

SECL'NDA.  «  Pemetje  

Ordovices. 

C  A  NTI 1.  .«».., 


Regni.  ...... 

Attrebatii.  .. 

Belc*  

Purotric.es.  . 
Pamnonii.  .. 


L  BRITANNIA 
PRIMA.  / 


Northumberland. 
Cumberland. 
Durham. 
Westmoreland. 
Lancashire. 

Yorkshire,  h  

Staffordshire,  Part  of 

Lincolnshire  

Nottinghamshire. 
Derbyshire. 
Leicestershire. 
Rutlandshire. 
Cheshire. 
Shropshire. 
Staffordshire. 
Warwickshire. 
Worcestershire. 
J  Gloucestershire. 
1  Oxfordshire. 
("Northamptonshire,  i 
)  Bedfordshire. 
)  Hertfordshire,  N.  W.  k 
(.Buckinghamshire. 
Cambridgeshire,  N.  W.  / 
Herefordshire. 

C  Huntingdonshire  

J  Norfolk  

S  Suffolk. 

(  Cambridgeshire   

|  Ksscx  

(  Middlesex. 
Hertfordshire,  S.  E.  *  ... 
Herefordshire.  « 
Monmouthshire.  * 
3  Welsh  Counties.  « 
3  Welsh  Counties.  • 
6  Welsh  Counties. « 

J  Kent  

I  Middlesex,  Part  of 

{Sussex  "1  „ 
Surrey  !  SusSEX' 
Hampshire,  Part  of 
(  Oxfordshire,  Part  of 
(Berkshire.  , 
r  Wiltshire. 
1  Hampshire 
{^Somersetshire. 

Dorsetshire. 
I  Pevonshire. 
(  Cornwall  


Northumberland,  g 


East  Anglia. 


Essex. 


{ 


Kent. 


m 


Wensex. 


•  TVs  province  contained  the  parts  of  Scotland  North  of  the  Friths  of  Forth  and  Dumbarton.  It  was  but  little  known 
■  P>  Roman*, who  never  had  it  under  their  dominion;  the  Southern  portions  of  it  being  merely  overrun  by  Agrirola  when 


'  ■  r>-  Roman*,  who  nerer  hail  it  unrter  their  dominion ;  the  Southern  por 

rh*j~4  the  l*irts  oat  of  Britain.  A.  D.  «.    He  railed  this  nndefltied  and  mt-rely  nominal  province  after'the'name  of  the 
-»^-ror,  th«-  father  of  Titoa.    The  emperor  Severn*  also  maile  some  progress  in  it. 

»  This  rruMnre  reached  from  the  Tyiie  and  Solway  Frith  to  the  Frith*  of  Forth  and  Dumbarton.  The  nation*  occupying 
*i>mwra  were  ineloded  under  the  general  appel'""""  «*  MwaLr.  and  were  romped  of  the  Uamnii,  inhabiting  I, an'srk 
i^r»,  Renfrew,  Lenox,  and  part  of  Muling;  the  Movant*,  Galloway,  Carrick,  K)ie,  nnd  Cunningham;  the  Selgotw 
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prior  to  the  time  of  the  Romans  ;  for  it  might  be  merely  abandoned  by  the  Trinobantea 
in  their  retreat  before  the  army  of  Caesar,  to  fix  their  chief  strength  and  government  at 
Verulam  in  the  most  inland  part  of  their  dominions.  Those  likewise  who  insist  on  the 
extreme  of  barbarism  in  which  they  will  have  the  Britons  to  have  been  immersed  at  the 
coming  of  the  Romans,  and  that  their  towns  were  nothing  but  rude  fortifications  formed 
of  ditches  and  barricadoes  of  stakes  driven  into  the  earth,  must  inform  us  by  what 
methods  they  learned  that  strict  discipline  of  war,  so  little  to  be  expected  from  the  rude 
impulse  of  untutored  barbarism,  upon  which  they  are  acknowledged  to  have  acted  in 
their  opposition  to  Caesar,  and  by  what  arts  and  conveniences  they  formed  those  chariots 
of  war  armed  with  the  scythes,  so  dreadfully  destructive  to  the  Roman  veterans,  which 
it  is  not  easy  to  suppose  capable  of  being  formed  by  an  indiscriminate  number  of  savages 
witli  no  other  tools  than  might  be  found  in  a  plain,  called  a  town,  merely  surrounded  by 
ditches  and  stakes  driven  into  the  earth.  If  such  effects  could  proceed  from  such  causes, 
the  British  savages  form  an  anomaly  in  the  history  of  barbarism.  However,  it  is  not 
insisted  upon  in  this  place  that  the  existence  of  the  above  dynasties  before  the  arrival 
of  Caesar  is  supported  on  the  basis  of  general  testimony  or  opinion  :  it  is  merely  asserted 
that  a  brief  description  of  such  dynasties  has  been  handed  down  to  us.  It  has  here  been 
endeavoured  to  be  shown  that  such  dynasties  can  be  allowed  to  have  existed  without 
destroying  the  original  derivation  of  the  Britons  from  the  Gauls,  and  that  from  the 
warlike  discipline  and  political  society  of  the  Britons,  they  could  not  have  been  the 
mere  savages  generally  represented  by"  those  Historians  who  commence  their  labours  at 
the  epoch  of  Caesar's  arrival.  Much  might  be  said  on  this  subject,  which  would  belong 
more  to  the  Historian  than  the  Genealogist. 

Eskdale,  Ann  and  ale,  and  Nithisdale  :  the  Oadeni,  in  Roxburgh  and  Selkirk ;  and  the  Ottadeni,  the  Lothian*,  Berwick, 
and  the  English  county  of  Northumberland. 

e  ThU  province  reached  from  the  river*  Humher  and  Mrrwy  to  the  river  Tyne  and  Solway  Frith. 

d  ThU  province  reached  from  the  Thames  and  a  little  to  the  North  of  the  river  Avon  to  the  H umber  and  Mersey,  ex. 
cepMng  Wales,  with  Herefordshire  and  Monmouthdiire. 

e  This  province  included  Wales  with  Herefordshire  and  Monmouthshire.  This  latter  county,  though  now  a  part  of 
England,  formed  no  part  of  the  Saxon  Hrptarrhy,  bring  then  inhabited  by  the  Welsh  Three  British  tribes  occupied  this 
province.  The  Silnres  possessed  the  counties  no,v  eallrd  Kadnorshirc,  Brecknockshire,  (ilamnrganshire,  Herefordshire, 
and  Monmoulh«hire.  The  Detnetn*  possessed  Cacrmarthcnshire,  Pembroke«hire,  and  Cardiganshire.  And  the  Ordovices 
inhabited  the  counties  of  Montgomery,  Merioneth,  Denbigh,  flint,  Carnarvon,  and  Anglesey. 

f  This  province  contained  the  portion  of  liritain  lying  South  of  the  rivers  Thames  and  Severn. 

?  This  kingdom  was  likewise  at  various  times  possessed  of  the  Northern  regions  as  far  as  the  Frith  of  Forth,  occupying 
nearlv  the  whole  of  the  ancient  province  of  Valeniia. 

A  The  part  of  Yorkshire  called  Holderness,  was  occupied  by  a  small  British  nation,  the  Parisi,  subject  to  the  Brigantes. 
t  By  some  this  county  is  regarded  as  a  portion  of  the  British  Ooriiani. 

k  The  North-West  of  this  county  appertained  to  Mrrria,  and  the  South-Fast  to  the  kingdom  of  E«sex<. 

I  Some  accounts  give  the  North-West  of  this  county  to  Mercia  .  but  (.'amdeu  gives  the  whole  of  it  to  Fast  Anglia. 

m  The  l»le  of  Wight  belonged  to  the  Uel^.e,  and  was  considered  a  part  of  Hampshire,  or  rather  as  pertaining  to 
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Of  the  Roman  Governors 


CHAPTER  II. 
and  British  Kings  till  the  departure  of  the  Romans. 


Genealogy  of  the  Kings  of  the  Trinobantes,  and  Catalogue  of  other  Eminent  British 

"  1 — -  after  the  Invasion  of  the  Romans. 


Heli,  d.  69.  B.  C 


Lud.or  I.niuanucntius,  K.  of  the  Trinobantes.  1.  Cassibelanus,  K.  of  the  Trinobantes,  d.  42  B.C. 


Androgeus,  or  Mandubratiua. 


2.  Temnantios,  Tenacius,  or  Tenuantius,  d.  19  B.  C. 

3.  Cimbelinus,  or  Conobulinos,  d.  A.  D.  16. 

r-J  , 

4.  Guwerius,  or      S.  Arvikaous,  d.  A.  D.  75. 
Adm.n.us,  d.  A.  D.  43.  6  Mar«U8> d  A  „  126 

N.—  d.ofBoadicea,  Q.  oftlulcni. 


7.  Coill,  <L  180. 


Cinge  roRix,  *) 

Carvilius,  (  Princes  of  Kent  contem- 
Taximagulus,  f  porary  with  Cassibclan. 

SlGONAX,  J 

Cooiooncs,  K.  of  the  Regni,  reigned  A.  D.  43 
Caractacus,  K.  of  the  Silures,  reigning  A.  D.  44  : 

captured  and  carried  to  Rome,  A.  D.  57. 
Vbnutius,  K.  of  the  Brigantes,  A.  D.  51  :  8.  Lucius,  d.  192 : 

Cartismandaa,  the  betrayer  of  CaraclacoM.  1st,  Christian  king. 

Vellocatus,  K.  of  the  Briganlcs,  (jure  uxoris,)  A.  D.  55  . 
Cartismandua,  widow  of  Venuiiui. 
Prasatugus,  K.  of  the  Iceni,  d.  about  the  year,  58  : 

1  who  was  defeated  by  the  Romans,  and  poisoned  herself,  61. 

Supposed  continuation  of  the  Kings 


Alttiildis: 
MarcutnirlV.K. 
of  the  Franks. 


N. —  a  daughter. 


N-—  a  daughter : 
Marias,  K.oJ  the  Trinobantet. 

Galgacus,  Galdus,  or  Gorbred,  K.  of  A.  D.  81. 

Coiluk,  K.  of  Colchester,  reigning  A.  D.  262 :  d.  289. 

St.  Helena:  ^ 

Me'rfy,  K.  of  Wife* 
Egyth,  deaceudedjrom 

Princes  of  Wales. 


of  the  Trinobantes. 


I 


Consuntine  the  Great. 


the  last  British  King. 


Britain  being  now  tributary  to  Rome,  and  placed  under  Roman  governors,  though 
the  Britons  were  still  allowed  to  have  their  own  kings,  as  their  conquerors  were  proud  of 
h  iving  such  for  their  tributaries ;  it  is  judged  expedjent,  for  the  sake  of  accuracy  and  dis- 
tinctness, to  separate  the  history  of  each  by  placing  one  opposite  the  other  in  two  columns 
of  the  same  page,  devoting  one  column  to  the  government  of  the  Romans,  and  the  other 
to  the  now  subordinate  one  of  the  Britons.  In  the  list  of  British  kings,  it  is  not  intended 
to  treat  of  the  entire  successions  of  all  the  states  separately,  which,  indeed,  are  not  extant; 
but  of  those  kings  onlv  who  were  chosen  out  of  the  number  of  the  sovereigns  of  the  petty 
states,  to  act  as  generals  in  their  wars,  or  who  are  otherwise  worthy  of  notice. 

The  Britons. 


The  Romans. 
Julius  Cjesar  leaving  the  shores  of  Gaul, 
landed  in  Britain  at  Dover,  at  five  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  August  26,  B.  C.  55,  and 
routed  the  Britons  after  an  obstinate  re- 
sistance. After  entering  the  dominions  of 
the  Cantii  and  the  Trinobantes,  bravely 
opposed  b?  Cassibelanus,  the  king  of  the 


f  •  Cassibelanus  king  of 
the  Trinobantes,  had  been 
king  three  years  at  the 
coming  of  Ceesar.  He  is 
represented  as  a  turbulent 
prince,  in  continual  quar- 
rels with  the  neighbouring 
kings,  and  as  the  usurper 


11  1   efm  1 

latter,  he  departed  from  Britain,  September 

2(>th.    In  the  following  spring  making  a  0f  his  nephews'  crown,  Androgeus  and  Tc- 

second  descent  from  Gaul,  and  after  a  cam-  (  The  ilippwd  ftmor1aj  bearing  of  the  kiap  «>f  the  Tri, 

paign,  in  which  the  Britons  proved  them-  nob*ntc.,froin  CaMihdaamto 
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selves  not  deficient  in  bravery,  patriotism, 
policy,  and  discipline,  he  succeeded  in  levy- 
ing a  small  tribute  on  them,  after  a  variety 
of  success  and  defeat.  Towards  the  ap- 
proach of  winter  Caesar  departed  for  Gaul ; 
but  being  afterwards  embroiled  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  Rome, 
after  his  death,  B.  C.  44,  being  torn  asunder 
by  various  factions,  the  Romans  claimed 
little  dominion  over  Britain  till  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  empire  :  therefore,  as  Ta- 
citus says,  Ciesar  rather  showed  the  Romans 
the  way  to  Britain,  than  put  them  in  pos- 
session of  it. 

Augustus,  Emperor  of  Rome,  B.  C.  31. 

The  troubles  of  the  empire  being  now 
ended,  the  Romans  demanded  the  tributes  of 
their  provinces,  which  was  complied  with  in 
Britain,  by  the  conquered  states  on  the 
eastern  coasts. 

Tiberius,  Emperor,  A.  1>.  11. 

During  this  reign,  Britain  being  little 
known  to  the  emperor,  no  exactions  were 
levelled,  he  being  satisfied  with  an  avowal 
of  submission. 

Caligula,  Emperor,  A.  D.  37- 
To  reinstate  the  tribute,  he  made  his  fa- 
mous invasion  A.  D.  41,  and  carried  away 
captive  gTeat  numbers  of  cockleshells,  star- 
fish, &Cj  for  which  he  demanded  a  triumph 
to  be  decreed  him  from  the  Roman  Senate. 

Claudius,  Emperor,  A.  D.  41. 

This  prince  A.  D.  43,  formed  the  de- 
sign of  reducing  Britain  to  a  Roman  pro- 
vince. To  accomplish  this,  a  warfare  was 
waged  by  lieutenants  or  governors  being 
placed  continually  in  the  island  with  a  mili- 
tary force. 

Aulus  Plautius,  Lieutenant,  A.  D.  43. 

He  defeated  Guiderius  and  Arviragus, 
kings  of  the  Trinobantes,  and  proceeded 
gradually  in  his  conquests,  having  under 
him  Vespasian  and  Titus,  who  were  after- 
wards emperors. 

Plautius  having  been  in  Britain  seven 
years,  was  recalled  and  succeeded  by 

Ostorius  Seapula,  Lieutenant.  A.  D.  50. 

He  carried  the  war  into  the  kingdom  of 
the  Brigantes,  and  others  of  the  interior 
parts ;  and  at  last  entering  the  dominions 
of  the  Silures,  defeated  their  king  Carac- 
tacus.    Ostorius  died  and  was  succeeded  by 

Aulus  Didius,  Lieutenant,  A.  D.  53. 

Nero,  Emperor,  A.  D.  54. 

A.  Didius  was  recalled  and  succeeded  by 

Veranius,  Lieutenant,  A.  D.  57, 
who  died  and  was  succeeded  by 

Suetonius  Pauiinus,  Lieutenant,  A.  D.  58. 


The  Britons. 

mantius.  But  the  cause  of  their  right  being 
set  aside  has  been  sufficiently  explained 
under  the  reign  of  Lud,  for  the  exempting 
of  Cassibelanus  from  such  infamy  ;  and  his 
being  trusted  with  the  general  conduct  of 
the  war  against  Caesar  proves  that,  if  a  tur- 
bulent prince,  he  was  likewise  a  useful  one. 
Androgeus  is  said  to  have  followed  Caesar  to 
Rome  in  disgust  with  the  tyranny  of  his 
uncle.  Temantius  continuing  in  Britain,  was 
acknowledged  king  at  the  death  of  Cassibe- 
lanus, B.  C.  42,  who  had  reigned  16  years. 

Tkmnantius,  king  of  the  Trinobantes, 
began  his  reign,  B.  C.  42.  He  was  the  son  of 
Lud,  and  the  faithful  follower  of  his  uncle 
Cassibelanus.  He  was  a  just  man,  paying 
his  vearly  tribute  to  the  Roman  empire,  and 
died  after  a  reign  of  23  years,  B.  C.  19, 
succeeded  by  his  son, 

Cimbklinus,  king  of  the  Trinobantes. 

This  prince  having  been  brought  up  at 
Rome,  was  much  beloved  by  Augustus  Caesar, 
and  his  tribute  was  not  much  insisted  upon. 
He  died  after  a  reign  of  35  years,  leaving  two 
sons,  Guiderius  and  Arviragus. 

Guiderius,  king  of  the  Trinobantes,  A. 
D.  lf». 

This  king  by  some  writers  is  called  Tu- 
godomnus,  as  his  brother  Arviragus  is  named 
Caractacus,  and  his  father  Cin.belinus,  Cu- 
nobulinus.  Arviragus  is  not  to  be  mistaken 
for  the  famous  Caractacus,  carried  captive  to 
Rome,  who  was  king  of  the  Silures. 

Guiderius  made  great  preparations  to 
withstand  the  demands  of  Rome,  and  ad- 
vanced with  his  forces  against  Plautius,  the 
Lieutenant  appointed  in  Britain  by  the  em- 
peror Claudius ;  but  he  was  defeated  and 
slain,  having  reigned  28  years,  and  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother, 

Arviragus,  king  of  the  Trinobantes,  A- 
D.  43. 

He  was  likewise  defeated,  but  continued 
in  his  kingdom. 

CooinuMus,  king  of  the  Regni,  A.  D.  43, 
was  a  faithful  ally  of  the  Romans,  who 
gave  him  many  of  their  conquered  cities. 

Caractacus,  k.  of  the  Silures,  A.  D.  44. 

The  memory  of  this  man  is  handed  down 
to  us  with  praise  and  admiration.  After 
many  glorious  struggles  for  liberty,  he  was 
defeated  by  Ostorius,  and  carried  captive 
with  his  wife  and  family  to  Rome,  where  he 
showed  a  magnanimity  which  outshone  the 
splendour  surrounding  his  conqueror,  A.  D. 
51. 

Venutius,  k.  of  the  Brigantes,  A.  D.  51, 
opposed  Aulus  Didius,  but  British  affairs  at 
this  time  are  unimportant. 
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This  great  general  conquered  the  island 
of  Mona,  (Anglesey,)  the  chief  seat  of  the 
Druids,  whom  he  extirpated,  and  cut  down 
their  groves  and  altars.  Whilst  he  was  thus 
employed,  a  general  revolt  of  the  Britons 
took  place,  upon  which  he  hastened  back  to 
Britain,  and  defeated  an  army  of  230,000 
men,  commanded  bv  Boadicea,  queen  of  the 
Iceni,  A.  D.  61.  fnis  victory  reduced  the 
Britons  to  the  lowest  misery,  and  the  re- 
duction of  the  island  would  have  quickly 
followed,  if  by  intrigue  and  malice  Paulinus 
had  not  been  recalled  and  succeeded  by 

Petronius  Turpilianus,  Lieut.,  A.  D.  62, 
noted  but  for  his  slothfulness.  He  was 
succeeded  by  the  equally  indolent 

Trebelius  Maximus,  Lieutenant,  A.  D.  65. 

He  was  obliged  to  rly  into  Germany  from 
an  insurrection  amongst  the  soldiery,  A.  D. 
67,  when  Britain  was  left  without  a  gover- 
nor during  the  short  and  disturbed  reigns  of 
the  Emperors 

Galea,  Emp.  A.  D.  68.  and  Otiio,  Emp. 
A.  D.  69. 

Vitkllius,  Emperor,  A.  D.  69. 

Vectim  Bolanus,  Lieutenant, 
was   recalled,  having  done  nothing  me- 
morable, at  the  accession  of 

Vespasian,  Emperor,  A.  D.  69. 

Petilius  Cerealis,  Lieutenant. 

He  defeated  the  Brigantes  in  a  warfare 
of  about  four  years ;  when  he  was  recalled 
and  succeeded  by 

Julius  Frdntinus,  Lieutenant,  A.  D.  75. 

This  general  defeated  the  Silures,  the 
most  warlike  of  the  British  states:  after 
which  he  was  recalled  and  succeeded  by 

Julius  Agricola,  Lieutenant,  A.  D.  70. 

Titus,  Emperor,  A.  D.  79. 

Agricola  continuing  in  command  notwith- 
standing his  change  of  masters,  entered  upon 
that  course  of  victory,  which  fully  establish- 
ed his  character  as  the  most  politic  of  the 
Homan  generals,  and  accomplished  the  de- 
sign of  reducing  Britain  south  of  the  two 
friths  of  Dunbritton  and  Edinburgh,  to  a 
Roman  province,  upon  which  boundary  he 
built  a  wall  to  separate  the  Roman  domin- 
ions from  those  of  the  Picts  and  Scots. 

Domitian,  Emperor,  A.  D.  81. 

Agricola  continuing  his  conquests,  the 
Britons  by  his  excellent  government  were 
brought  to  adopt  the  customs  of  the  Romans, 
and  by  intermarriages  to  respect  the  power 
by  which  they  were  enslaved.  But  Domitian 
envious  of  the  fame  of  this  great  man,  though 
beneficial  to  the  interests  of  the  empire,  re- 


The  Britons. 

Boadicea,*  queen  of  the  Iceni,  A.  D.f>9. 

Ilerhusband  Prasatugus  dying,  bequeath- 
ed his  treasures  jointly  to  the  emperor  and 
Boadicea,  in  hopes  that  from  this  generosity 
his  queen  would  be  allowed  to  enjoy  her 
moiety.  But  no  sooner  was  Prasatugus  laid 
in  his  grave,  than  all  his  effects  were  seized 
by  the  emperor's  officers,  in  the  absence  of 
the  Lieutenant  Paulinus,  to  his  use.  Boa- 
dicea loudly  complained  of  this  injustice} 
but  it  was  only  increased  by  indignity,  for 
she  was  ordered  to  be  publicly  whipped, 
and  her  daughters  were  ravished  by  the 
brutal  soldiery.  This  infamy  roused  the 
fury  of  the  Britons.  They  massacred  the 
Romans  left  in  the  island  to  the  number  of 
80,000,  and  quickly  assembled  an  immense 
army,  bestowing  the  command  on  the  injured 
Boadicea.  This  brought  Suetonius  Paulinus 
from  the  conquest  of  Mona,  who  meeting 
with  the  British  army,  gained,  after  an 
obstinate  resistance,  a  complete  victory. 
Boadicea  fearing  to  fall  into  the  enemy's 
hands,  poisoned  herself. 

After  this  overthrow,  the  Britons  made 
but  little  resistance  to  the  Roman  power ; 
nor  was  that  power  much  exerted,  after  the 
recalling  of  the  Roman  governor,  Paulinus, 
to  Rome,  during  the  command  of  the  indo- 
lent Petronius,  Trebelius,  and  Vectius  Bo- 
lanus. 

Thus  the  wretched  Britons  enjoyed  some 
repose  from  their  wars  until  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Vespasian  ;  the  troubles  of  the 
empire  not  suffering  much  attention  to  be 
paid  to  the  affairs  of  its  distant  acquisitions. 
The  contentions  of  the  emperors,  Galba, 
Otho,  and  Vitellius,  concentrated  the  em- 
ployment of  their  forces  to  their  own  indi- 
vidual interests. 

The  Brigantes,  A.  D.  68, 
encouraged  by  the  relaxation  of  the  Roman 
power,  proceeded  to  throw  off  its  yoke  ;  but 
their  attempts  were  at  last  quelled  by  the 
genius  of  the  new  Roman  governor,  Petilius 
Cerealis. 

The  Silures,  A.  D.  73. 

This  nation  followed  the  example  of  the 
Brigantes,  and  met  the  same  success  from 
the  Roman  governor,  Julius  Frontinus. 

Marius  t  k.  of  the  Trinobantes,  A.  D.  75, 
succeeded  his  father  Arviragus,  who  had 
reigned  31  years. 

The  Ordovices 
and  the  other  hitherto  unconquered  king- 
doms of  the  Britons,  submitted  alternately  to 
the  Romans  under  the  generalship  of  Agri- 

•  Thi»  heroine  was  daughter  of  Arviragus,  k.  of  the  Trino- 
bante»,  by  Voada,  *i«teroFCaractariis,  k.  ol  Scntinnd. 

♦  He  married  a  daughter  of  Boadicea,  queen  of  the  leeni. 
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called  him  A.  D.  85.  on  pretence  of  bestow-  cola,  during  his  stay  in  Britain  from  the 
ing  on  him  a  triumph,  when  he  caused  him  year  78  to  85.  From  this  epoch,  Britain 
to  be  poisoned.  He  was  succeeded  by  was  considered  as  a  Roman  province,  and 
Salustius  Lucullus,  Lieutenant,  A.  D.  85,  the  arms  of  the  Romans  were  no  more  used 
who  was  put  to  death  by  the  emperor  in  92.  against  the  Britons  ;  but  were  employed  for 
for  presuming  to  call  certain  spears,  which  their  defence  against  the  Picts  and  Scots, 
he  had  fashioned,  Lucullians  after  his  own  The  incursions  of  these  marauders  into  the 
name.  British  boundaries  now  formed  the  chief  sub- 
After  his  death  little  is  known  of  British  ject  of  historical  affairs  till  the  departure  of 
affairs  during  the  reigns  of  the  Romans  from  the  island. 

Nkrva,  Emp.  A.  D.  90.  and  The  Brif°n8  ^  guided  from  their  fe- 

rocious  neighbours  by  the  swords  of  their 
Trajan,  Emp.  A.  D.  98.  masters,  made  rapid  advances  in  the  arts 

Adrian,  Emp.  A.  D.  117*  and  sciences.    Being  wholly  separated  from 

At  the  commencement  of  his  reign  the  the  arts  of  war  by  the  policy  of  their  Roman 

Picts  entered  the  dominions  of  the  Britons,  governors,  they  lost  their  native  valour ; 

wherefore  he  appointed  and  being  enervated  with  peace,  indolence, 

Cneius  Trebellius,  Lieutenant,  A.  D.  1 17-  and  l^T,' they  f*.*3**  prey'  UP°n 

He  was  unable  to  suppress  the  disturbances,  ! he  f nd  departure  of  their  protectors,  to 
wherefore  he  was  succeeded  by  invaders  of  every  description,  and  lastly  to 

_  ,.  y .  _  their  own  mercenaries,  the  Saxons. 

Julius  Sever**,  Lieutenant,  A.  D.  )  1%      ,„  lhe  first        of  the  rei     of  the  Em_ 

This  general  being  soon  recalled  to  Syria,  p<iror  Adrian>  tne  picts  and  Scots  de8troVed 
was  succeeded  by  Bome  part  of  the  wall  raised  by  Agricoia'for 

Priscus  Licinius,  Lieut  *  A.  D.  120.       the  defence  of  the  Britons,  and  committed 

Nothing  having  been  performed  by  these  great  ravages  in  their  territories,  which  they 
generals  to  drive  the  invaders  into  their  own  continued  in  spite  of  the  emperor's  lieute- 
country,  the  emperor  conducted  the  war  in  nants.  Wherefore  Adrian,  resolving  to  act  in 
person  in  121.  and  the  Scots  and  Picts  re-  person  against  the  enemies,  entered  Britain 
treated  before  him.  Seeing  the  inutility  of  and  advanced  as  far  as  York  ;  which  obliging 
extending  his  conquests,  he  rather  chose  to  the  Scots  and  Picts  to  retreat  into  their  own 
contract  his  dominions ;  and  forsaking  the  country,  he  considered  a  further  war  neither 
wall  of  Agricola,  he  built  one  to  defend  the  prudent  nor  useful.  Therefore,  hoping  by 
British  boundaries  between  the  Tyne  and  enlarging  their  country  to  keep  them  quiet, 
Solway  Frith,  called  Adrian  s  Rampart,  he  forsook  the  wall  of  Agricola  and  built  a 
Having  accomplished  this,  he  returned  to  rampart  80  miles  long,  from  the  mouth  of 
Rome.  Nothing  more  of  British  affairs  are  the  Tyne  to  Solway  Frith,  giving  up  the 
worthy  of  note  during  this  reign.  tract  of  land  lying  between  the  two  walls, 

Antoninus  Pius,  Emperor,  A.  D.  138.  b>'  the  Romans  Valentia. 

From  another  irruption  of  the  Scots,  he  CoiLL,k.  of  the  Trinobantes,  A.  D.  12fi, 
appointed  succeeded  his  father  JMarius,   who  had 

Lollius  Urhicns,  Lieutenant,  A.  D.  138.    signed  51  years. 

This  general  drove  them  beyond  the  ori-    .  At  \he  Anton,nus  to  the  Em- 

ginal  boundaries  of  Agricola's  wall,  which  P'^,  the  Caledonians  again  buret  their  boun- 
he  rebuilt  and  named  the  wall  of  Antoninus.  dar,es  and  the  territories  of  the  Bri- 

After  this,  there  are  no  further  events  du-  ton8  ;  but  they  were. 8ubdued  and  driven  be- 
ring  this  reign.  vond  tne  wa^  of  Agricola,  which  was  repaired 

»  „  _  and  again  made  the  boundary  of  the  Roman 

Marcus  Aurelius,  Emperor,  A.  D.  161.  actions,  A.  D.  140.  Afterthisthere  were 
During  this  reign,  Britain  continued  in  no  more  irruptions  of  the  Picts  and  Scots 
ace  under  the  command  of  untU  the  time  of  ^  Emperor  Severus. 

Calphurnius  Agricola,  Lieutenant,  y  ✓    Lvavs,  k.  of  the  TrU 

Commodus,  Emperor,  A.  D.  180.  nobantes,  A.  D.  180,  suc- 

In  this  reign  there  were  great  commotions     „..r  L  ceeded    his  father  Coill, 

in  Britain,  whereupon  was  appointed  I  .        who  had  reigned  54  years. 

Ulpius  Marcclfus,  Lieutenant,  A.  D.  183.  He  was  nmde  monar^  over 

He  quelled  the  tumults  with  so  much     I  J  the  other  petty  kings  by  the 

\  ^  command  of  the  emperor 

•  The  Lieutenant,  from  tbi.  time  *ere  al»  „,led  Pr0.  .  .     Aurelius,  by  whom  he  Was 

much  favoured;  which  honour,  with  the  love 
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ability  as  to  cause  the  envy  of  Commodus, 
who  recalled  him  and  appointed 

Pertinax,  Lieutenant,  A.  D.  188. 
Pertinax,  from  the  mutiny  of  the  soldiers, 
resigned  and  was  succeeded  by 

Clodius  Albinus,  Lieutenant,  A.  D.  190. 
He  likewise  exciting  the  jealousy  of 
Commodus,  was  displaced  and  succeeded  by 

Junius  Severus,  Lieutenant,  A.  D.  191. 

Pertinax,  Emperor,  A.  D,  192. 

This  man  had  been  governor  in  Britain 
under  Commodus,  and  now  displaced  Ju- 
nius Severus,  and  appointed  and  reinstated 

Clodius  Albinus,  Lieutenant,  A.  D.  192, 
who  remained  in  this  situation  during  this 
and  the  following  reign  of 

Didius  Julianus,  Emperor,  A.  D.  193. 

After  this  emperor  was  beheaded,  Clo- 
dius was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  sol- 
diers serving  in  Britain.  In  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  claim,  he  was  defeated  and  slain 
in  Gaul  by  his  competitor,  who  was  ac- 
knowledged as 

Septimius  Severus, 
Emperor,  A.  D.  194. 

This  prince  divided 
Britain  into  two  govern- 
ments. The  Southern 
part  was  given  to  Hera- 
clitus,  and  the  Northern 
to  Virius  Lupus.  He 
likewise  abandoned  the  wall  of  Agricola  or 
Antoninus,  and  restricted  his  dominions  to 
the  wall  of  Adrian,  (from  the  same  motives 
which  had  actuated  that  emperor,)  which 
was  afterwards  known  as  the  wall  of  Seve- 
rus. lie  shortly  afterwards  died  at  York, 
A.  D.  211.  From  this  time,  the  list  of 
the  Lieutenants  not  being  extant,  little 
happened  in  Britain  worthy  of  record,  until 
the  time  of 

Diocletian  and  Maximian,  Empe- 
rors, A.  D.  284. 

Carausius,  Lieutenant,  A.  D.  284. 

This  man  having  by  his  extortions  in 
Britain  become  rich  and  powerful,  was 
at  length  associated  by  his  intrigues  in  the 
empire,  having  Britain  for  his  share  ;  but 
this  honour  being  forced  from  his  partners 
in  the  empire,  they  commissioned  Constan- 
tius  Chlorus,  lately  made  Caesar,  with  nu- 
merous forces  to  advance  into  Britain,  and 
destroy  their  rival.  In  the  interim,  Carau- 
sius was  slain  by  Alectus,  who  assumed  the 
title  of  emperor.  Alectus  was  quickly 
•lain  by  Asclepiodotus,  wh»  succeeded  him 
in  his  usurped  authority,  but  soon  after 
lost  his  life  in  a  battle.    During  these 
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of  his  subjects,  he  well  deserved  for  his  wise 
and  just  administration  of  his  authority. 
Lucius  acquainting  himself  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Christian  religion,  sent  an 
embassy  to  Eleutherius,  then  Bishop  of 
Rome,  that  he  and  his  nation  might  be 
received  inio  the  Christian  faith,  A.  D.  188. 
The  temples  of  the  Pagans  were  used  for 
the  rites  of  the  new  religion.    The  temple 
of  Apollo,  which  stood  in  a  place  near 
London,  called  the  Isle  of  Thorney,  from 
the  number  of  thorns  which  grew  there, 
was  destroyed  and  a  new  church  erected, 
called  Westminster.    Grafton  tells  us  that 
in  those  days  there  were  three  religious 
jurisdictions  into  which  Britain  was  divided, 
under  the  direction  of  archflamens,  accord- 
ing to  the  Pagan  rites ;  viz.,  at  London, 
York,  and  Gloucester.    These  Pagan  di- 
visions were  converted  into  archbishoprics 
under  the  Christian  dispensation,  which 
continued  until  the  time  of  the  Saxons, 
when  in  process  of  time,  these  Christian 
sees  were  reduced  to  two,  Canterbury  and 
York.    However,  much  belief  cannot  be 
attached  to  this  testimony,  for  it  is  im- 
probable that  the  Romans  would  suffer 
these  alterations  to  the  prejudice  of  their 
Pagan  religion,  though  undoubtedly  Christ- 
ianity at  this  time  made  great  progress  in 
Britain.    But  it  may  be  here  conjectured, 
that  from  the  reputed  greater  antiquity  of 
the  see  of  York  above  that  of  Canterbury, 
arose  those  disputes,  which  lasted  through 
centuries,  from  the  claim  of  the  archbishops 
of  York  to  take  precedence  of  those  of  Can- 
terbury, and  which,  under  the  authority  of 
the  Roman  Pontiff,  gave  occasion  by  shame- 
less intrigue  to  great  scandal  against  Christ- 
ianity. Lucius,  who  was  the  first  Christian 
king  in  the  world,  having  reigned  12  years, 
died  without  issue,  A.  D.  192 ;  after  whom 
there  is  no  British  king  worthy  of  mention 
for  many  years. 

The  Caledonians  about  the  year  207, 
made  fresh  incursions,  but  were  driven  into 
their  country  by  the  emperor  Severus. 
After  which  nothing  of  British  affairs  claims 
attention  till  the  time  of 

Coill,  king  of  Colchester,  A.  D.  2(12. 

In  the  former  part  of  this  reign  the  Ro- 
man tribute  was  not  much  insisted  upon, 
the  emperor's  attention  being  called  to  more 
important  occurrences  ;  but  at  last  the  tri- 
bute being  enforced  under  the  reign  of  the 
emperors,  Dioclesian  and  Maximian,  it  was 
continued  to  the  end  of  Coill's  reign.  He 
died,  A.  D.  289,  having  reigned  27  years, 
and  proved  himself  constantly  obedient 
to  the  regulations  of  the  Roman  govern- 
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commotions,  Diocletian*  and  Maximian  ment.*  St.  Alban,  the  first  British  martyr, 
resigned  their  dignities  on  the  same  day,  was  beheaded  under  the  religiouspersecution. 
May  1,  A.  D.  304,  being  succeeded  by        of  Diocletian,  at  Verulam,  A.  D.  303. 

Galerius  in  the  F.ast,  and  Constantius  in  the  West,  Emperors,  A.  D.  304. 

Constantius,  having  Britain  in  his  partition,  was  obliged  to  repair  thither  to  appease 
some  disorders,  and  died  at  York,  A.  D.  307,  being  succeeded  by  his  son  Constantine, 
as  emperor  of  the  West,  who  at  length  became  sole  emperor  of  the  East  and  West. 

Constantine  the  Grkat,  Emperor  of  the  West,  A.  D.  307-  and  sole  emperor, 
A.  D.  324. 

During  his  dominion  the  Christian  religion  was  tolerated  throughout  the  Roman  empire, 
and  Britain  enjoyed  a  profound  tranquillity.  In  his  time  the  title  of  the  governors  of 
Britain  was  changed  from  Pro- Praetor  or  Lieutenant  to  that  of  Vicar  or  Deputy  to  the 
Prefect  of  Gaul :  the  empire  being  divided  by  this  emperor  into  four  large  prefectures, 
namely,  Italy,  Gaul,  the  East,  and  Illyria,  subdivided  into  dioceses  or  provinces.  Bri- 
tain was  comprehended  under  the  prefecture  of  Gaul,  and  divided  into  four  provinces  ; 
1.  Britannia  Prima  ;  2.  Britannia  Secunda  ;  3.  Fluvia  Caosariensis  ;  4.  Maxima  Caesari- 
ensis.  At  the  death  of  this  emperor,  A.  D.  337,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  three  sons, 
Constantinus,  Constans,  and  Constantius,  and  at  length  the  last  was  sole  emperor. 

Constantius,  Emperor,  A.  D.  353. 

Under  this  priuce,  Paulus,  a  notary,  commissioned  in  Britain,  committed  unheard  of 
extortions  and  cruelties,  when  Martiuus,  the  governor  of  the  province,  unable  to  repress 
the  crimes  of  this  locust,  and  failing  in  his  attempts  to  punish  him,  killed  himself.  About 
the  end  of  Constantius'  reign,  Julian,  afterwards  surnamed  the  Apostate,  was  created 
Caesar,  and  made  governor  of  the  West,  who  sent  Lupicinus  into  Britain.  From  this 
time  nothing  remarkable  occurred  till  the  reign  of 

Valentinian  I.  Emperor,  A.  D.  364. 

At  this  time  Britain  was  in  a  wretched  condition  by  the  conjoint  attacks  of  the  Picts, 
Scots,  Franks,  and  Saxons.  Severus  and  Jovinus  were  sent  over  successively  to  stop 
these  incursions,  but  to  no  purpose.  They  were  succeeded,  A.  D.  367,  by  Theodosius,  father 
of  the  emperor  of  that  name,  who  repulsed  the  barbarians  and  repaired  their  devastations. 
Having  driven  the  Picts  and  Scots  beyond  the  ancient  fortifications  of  Agricola  and  An- 
toninus, this  general  repaired  them,  and  of  the  country  lying  between  those  fortifications 
and  the  wall  of  Severus,  he  formed  a  fifth  province,  which  was  called  Valentia,  in  honour 
of  the  emperor.    Valeutinian  had  for  his  successors,  his  sons, 

Valkntinian  II.  and  G  rati  an,  Emperors,  A.  D.  375. 

Maximus  was  sent  into  Britain,  who  designed  to  reduce  the  whole  island  as  a  Roman 
province  ;  and,  as  a  first  step,  by  various  artifices  prevailed  upon  the  Picts  to  make  war 
against  the  Scots,  who  by  his  assistance  were  forced  into  Ireland.  But  before  he  could 
take  advantage  of  these  measures,  Theodosius  was  associated  as  emperor  of  the  East, 
which  excited  the  envy  of  Maximus,  who  thought  himself  more  worthy  of  that  honour. 
Ambition  urging  him  to  intrigue  for  the  Imperial  Purple,  he  quitted  "Britain  with  its 
whole  military  force,  and  advancing  into  Gaul,  killed  Gratian,  as  he  was  flying  into  Italy, 
and  made  himself  master  of  Gaul,  A.  D.  383.  He  afterwards  entered  Italy  and 
dethroned  Valentinian,  but  was  quickly  vanquished  and  beheaded  by  Theodosius,  A.  D. 
388.  Valentinian  thus  restored  was  soon  after  murdered,  A.  D.  392,  and  Eugenius 
placed  upon  the  throne.  Eugenius  was  likewise  beheaded  by  Theodosius,  who  was 
thus  sole  master  of  the  empire. 

Theodosius  the  Great,  Emperor,  A.  D.  393. 

He  was  the  last  sole  monarch  of  the  empire.    After  his  death,  he  was  succeeded  by 
his  two  sons, 

Arcadius  in  the  East,  and  Honor i us  in  the  West,  Emperors,  A.  D.  395. 
Victorious  was  made  governor  of  the  British  province.    He  oppressed  the  Picts, 
affecting  to  treat  them  as  subjects.    This  induced  them  to  recal  the  Scots  under  Fergus 

•  After  the  death  of  Coill,  and  the  resignation  of  Diocletian,  there  bring  no  British  king  of  whom  record  is  made, 
and  British  affairs  being  entirely  nnder  the  direction  of  the  Rnmau  goTrrninent  till  the  departure  of  the  Romans,  tbe 
hitherto  division  of  their  annals  in  separate  columns  of  the  pace  is  unnecessary  to  be  continued  This  Coill  hy  some  is 
ma«le  to  descend  from  Beli-Maw r,  (a  presumed  son  of  Ling  J.tid.)  whom  tiny  call  a  Wing  undrr  the  Roman  jurisdiction. 
Coill's  wife  was  Seradwen,  daughter  and  hrir  to  Kaduau.  king  of  North  Wales,  by  whom  he  hvl  Keman,  from  whom  des- 
cended Merfy,  king  of  North  Wales,  and  from  him  the  Welsh  princes  |  Helena,  supposed  by  many  to  hare  been  the  wife 
of '"onstanlius  Chlorus,  who  was  afterwards  emperor,  and  by  Dim  the  mother  of  the  celebrate,]  I  bristian  emperor,  dm - 
stantinr-  the  threat,  though  afterwards  repudiated  by  (  onstantins.  who  wa»  obliged  to  forsake  her  to  marrv  a  dangbler  of 
the  emperor  Maximian  ,  and  Csiil,  wife  of  Kdjrn,  -ou'o  ratio,  u  Ik-iaryd,  uhotiaU  with  hir  the  kingdom  of  North  \\  ..  -■> 
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the  Second,  A.  D.  403,  who  arrived  at  the  juncture  of  the  recall  of  Victorinu.%  with  the 
greatest  part  of  his  forces,  to  be  employed  against  the  numerous  troubles  of  the  empire 
nearer  Rome.  Victorinus  being  departed,  the  Picts  and  Scots  not  only  destroyed  the  for- 
tifications of  Theodosius,  but  breaking  through  the  wall  of  Severus,  entered  the  Roman 
province  and  laid  waste  the  country.  The  Britons  and  remaining  Romans,  being  thus 
abandoned  by  the  Roman  government,  to  guard  themselves  from  the  'attacks  of  the 
Northern  savages,  elected  an  officer  named  .Marcus,  as  emperor,  who  was  shortly  after 
assassinated.  Gratian  succeeded  him,  and  in  four  months  met  the  same  fate,  A.  D.  40tt. 
The  next  person  elected  was  one  Constantine,  chosen  merely  on  account  of  his  name, 
who  was  a  common  soldier,  but  with  abilities  far  above  his  condition.  Forcing  the 
invaders  into  their  own  country,  he  concluded  a  peace  with  them.  This  success  raising 
his  ambition,  he  aspired  to  the  dominion  of  the  whole  empire :  for  this  purpose  he  assem- 
bled the  remainder  of  the  Romans  and  Britons,  who  were  able  to  bear  arms,  and  passed 
over  into  Gaul,  where,  after  a  succession  of  events  more  adapted  for  the  records  of  Rome 
than  of  Britain,  he  was  vanquished,  sent  prisoner  to  the  emperor,  and  beheaded  at 
Rome,  A.  D.411. 

The  Britons,  thus  deprived  of  all  defence,  were  left  a  prey  to  their  destroyers ;  and 
about  this  time  the  Western  Empire  being  attacked  on  all  sides  by  the  barbarians  of 
the  North  of  Europe  and  Asia,  the  emperor  Honorius,  utterly  incapable  of  affording 
Telief  to  the  distressed  Britons,  and  to  convince  them  they  must  expect  no  further  assist- 
ance from  him,  solemnly  renounced  the  sovereignty  of  Britain,  A.  D.  410.  Honorius 
dying,  was  succeeded  by 

Valrntinian  the  III.,  Emperor  of  the  West,  A.  D.  423. 

The  troubles  of  the  Western  Empire  being  now  somewhat  restored  by  the  bravery  and 
conduct  of  the  famous  iEtius,  that  general,  in  compassion  to  the  wretched  state  of 
Britain,  sent  a  legion,  commanded  by  Gallio  of  Ravenna.  This  aid  being  sudden, 
the  invaders  were  once  more  forced  back  into  their  country  ;  but  the  fresh  troubles  of 
the  empire  demanding  the  recall  of  the  Romans,  they,  after  having  repaired  the  wall 
<of  Severus  and  endeavoured  to  excite  the  Britons  to  warlike  employments,  took  their 
last  farewell  of  the  island,  A.  D.  427,  which  ended  the  Roman  dominion  in  Britain. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Of  the  British  Kings  to  their  Retreat  into  Wales  and  the  Formation 

of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy. 


Genealogies  of  British  Kings  from  the  Departure  of  the  Romans  to  the  Retreat  into  Wale*. 


Solomon,  K.  of  Artnorica. 

.  I  

r  -\ 

Aldroenus,  K.  of  Arroorica.  1.  Convtantine,  K.  of  Britain,  d.  A.  D.  443. 

i  1  1  j 

2.  Constans,  K.  of  4.  Aurelius  Ambrosius,  lgrrne  : 

Britain,  k.  445.  K  of  Britain ,  k .  60S.  Gortous.  K.  of  Dunwumium. 

I  I 

3.  Vorticern,  K.  of  Britain,  d.  485  :  Cador.  t  -» 

a  N. —     b  Rou-t„a,  d.  of  c  K—  hie  I     5.  Arthur,  K.  of  Britain,  k.  542  :  Anne  i 

Hemgist.  daughter.  *lrtr  wives  named  Lothiue,  K. 

.  j   I  Guinevtr.  the  Pictt. 

1  j      "        j  |  4>.  CONSTANTINE,  | 

3. «.  Vortimer,  a  Cati-  a.  PaRcen-  a.  N.— a  d.      k  546.        6  Nocm,  died  an  infant. 
K.  of  Britain,  gern,k.  tiua.K.of  Vortigern, 

d.475.  455.     theSUures.  her  father.  |  1—  r 

I  Mordred,  k.  542.   Gawan.    7.  Aurelius 

Faustut.amonk.       |  |  CoNARus,d.543. 

11.  Caowallo,  K.  of  Britain,  d.  635.  Two  son*,  k.  by    9.  Malgo,  d.  586.  I 

Atta,  the  divorced  wife  of  Adelfrid,  K.  of         K.  Constantino.  |         8.  Vortiporius, 

Nortkumdterland.  10.  Careticus,        d.  552. 

I  d.  613. 

12.  Cadwallyn,  d.  678.  . 

I 

13.  Cadwallaoer,  the  last  British  King.d.  688. 

I 

Idwallo,  K.  of  Wales,  d.  720. 

Kings  and  Princes  of  Wales,  and  the  Tndors,  Kings  of  England,  see  Part  2.  Book  3.  Chap.  I. 


After  the  departure  of  the  Romans,  the  Britons,  having  under  a  foreign  dominion  Jost 
their  national  bravery,  and  from  a  long-continued  indolence  being  alike  ignorant  of  the 
arts  of  war  and  government,  fell  into  misery,  anarchy,  and  ruin,  by  continual  in- 
cursions of  the  Pict8  and  Soots,  and  the  dissensions  of  their  own  several  petty 
princes.  From  their  increasing  disasters,  they  at  last  required  that  one  of  these  petty 
kings  should  be  considered  as  monarch  over  the  rest,  and  invested  with  the  power  and 
authority  necessary  to  direct  the  whole  force  of  the  country  against  their  invaders. 
Vortigern,  king  of  the  Dunmonii,  having  by  intrigue  and  stratagem  gained  a  superiority 
over  his  fellow  princes,  was  invested  with  the  chief  command,  A.  D.  445.  But  he 
being  indolent,  vicious,  of  no  warlike  abilities,  generally  disliked  by  the  nation,  and 
naving  gained  the  office  of  monarch  more  for  the  gratification  of  his  pride  in  domineering 
over  the  other  kings  than  from  a  motive  of  patriotism,  was,  both  as  a  prop  to  his 
decreasing  influence  as  monarch  and  to  ease  himself  of  the  dangers  and  difficulties  in 
repelling  the  Scots,  induced  to  call  in  the  Saxons,  a  tribe  of  Germany,  as  their  auxilia- 
ries, to  whom  pay  was  assigned  and  tne  isle  of  Thanet  given  as  a  residence.  It  is  not 
needful  to  enter  into  the  origin  of  the  Saxons,  which  is  foreign  to  the  nature  of  the  present 
work,  and  may  fairly  be  presumed  to  be  sufficiently  elucidated  in  those  Histories, 
to  which  this  undertaking  is  only  designed  as  a  Companion  in  another  department  of 
historical  knowledge.  Neither  is  it  required  to  dwell  upon  the  actions  of  the  Saxons, 
further  than  is  merely  necessary  to  evidence  when  and  by  whom  the  several  kingdoms 
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of  the  Sax  o  .i  Heptarchy  were  funned,  and  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  tlic  several  genea- 
logies of  our  English  sovereigns.    This  plan  shall  be  carried  on  by  the  Britons  being 


separated  from  the  Saxons  as  in  the  foregoing  chapter  they  were  from  the  Romans 


Thb  Britons. 


Tub  Saxons. 


•  Vortigern,  king  of  Hengist  and  Horsa,  sons  of  a  Saxon 
the  Dunmonii,  was  chosen  prince,  named  Witigisil,  with  some  Saxon 
monarch,  A.  D.  445,  in  troops  arrived  at  Ebbsfleet  in  the  isle  of 
order  to  repel  thecontinual  Thanet,  agreeably  to  their  agreement  with 
invasions  of  the  Picts  and  Vortigern.  After  a  short  time  they  ad- 
Scots.  For  this  purpose,  vanced  against  the  Picts  and  Scots,  who 
and  from  motives  already  had  ravaged  the  British  territories  as  far 
named,  he  called  in  the  as  Stamford  in  Lincolnshire.  Here  the 
assistance  of  the  Saxons,  A.  D.  449.  The  first  battle  of  the  Saxons  was  fought  to  the 
Scots  by  these  means  being  driven  to  their  discomfiture  of  the  Scots,  who  were  by  de- 
country,  Vortigern,  in  the  hope  of  de-  grees  forced  into  their  own  country.  The 
throning  the  petty  princes  and  being  sole  Saxon  chiefs  thus  victorious,  and  seeing 
possessor  of  Britain,  was  prevailed  upon  the  weakness  of  the  Britons,  resolved  to 
to  suffer  the  Saxons  to  send  for  further  gain  a  settlement  for  themselves  in  the- 
supplies  of  their  countrymen  ;  but  which  island ;  and  therefore  under  the  pretext  of 
by  them  were  intended  to  effect  a  settle-  offering  their  assistance  to  the  ambitious* 
meat  in  Britain  for  themselves.  Vortigern  to  make  him  sole  possessor  of 

Vortigern,  infatuated  with  hatred  of  his    Britain,  they  sent  to  the  prince  their  father 
British  rivals  and  fondness  for  his  Saxon    *or  a  fresh  supply  of  Saxons.   This  second 
pretended  auxiliaries,  married  Rowena,   horde  arrived:  in  Britain  with  Escus  and 
niece  to  the  Saxon  chiefs  Hengist  and   Rowena,  eldest  son  and  niece,  or  daughter, 
Horsa,  and  as  a  portion,,  invested  them   °f  Hengist,  A.  D.  450. 
with  the  jKw.ses.sion  of  Kent.    This  raised      Rowena  being  demanded  in  marriage  by 
the  discontent  of  the  British  princes,  who   Vortigern,  A.  D.  451,  Kent  was  delivered 
sought  to  drive  the  Saxons  from  the  is-   to  Hengist  and  Horsa  as  her  marriage  por- 
land;  but  the  imbecile  Vortigern  under  fear   t'on-    To  suppress  the  discontents  of  the 
of  losing  his  authority,  if  the  Saxons  were    Britons  and  to  establish  further  settlements, 
deprived  of  their  possessions,  permitted   a  third  body  of  Saxons  arrived,  A.  D.  452, 
Hengist  to  send  for  farther  supplies.  The   under  the  conduct  of  Octa,  a  brother  of 
Britons  now  fully  convinced  of  their  dan-    Hengist,  who  settling  in  the  North  on  the- 
cer,  secured  by  stratagem  the  person  of  Tyne  advanced  by  degrees  to  the  Humber,-. 
Vortigern,  and  compelled  him  to  associate   driving  the  Britons  from  their  possessions, 
in  the  regal  authority  Vortimer,  his  son  by    '^ne  Saxons,  thus  strengthened,  took  off  the* 
a  former  wife,  a  prince  of  peat  abilities   mask  of  allegiance,  and  as  a  plea  for  new 
bearing  a  settled  enmity  against  the  Sax-   suppties  and  fresh  settlements,  demanded. 
o«s,  A.  D.  454.    The  administration  of  exorbitant  remunerations  fox  their  ser- 
affairs  having  totally  devolved  on  Vortimer,  vices. 

he  joined  in  battle  with  the  Saxons  at  Hengist,  with  the  loss  of  Horsa,  who 
Aylesford,  in  Kent,  and  suffered  a  defeat,  waa  slam,  gained  a  victory,  over  the  Britons, 
A!  D.  455.  Two  years  afterwards  he  was  uP°n  which  he  stiled  himself  as  the  first 
again  completely  defeated,  and  retreated   nionarch  of  the 


to  London.  The  Britons  despairing  of 
further  assistance  from  Vortimer  and  hating 
Vortigern,  elected  another  monarch  in  the 
person  of 


Kino dom  op  Ketct,  A.  D.  455* 

This  was  the  first  of  the  seven  states 
which  composed  the  Saxon  Heptarchy, 
formed  by  the  several  successive  hordes 
^  Aurelius  Ambrosius,   continually  poured  into  Britain  after  the 
asont  of  the  Constant ine   arrival  of  Hengist.    Of  the  origin  of  the 
beheaded   by  Honorius,    Saxons  much  has  been  conjectured.  They 
who  was  a  refugee  in  the   are  supposed   to  have  anciently  inha- 
court  of  Aldroen,  king  of   bited  the  Cimbrian  Chersonesus.   The  in- 
Armorica.     He  arrived,    habitants  emigrating,  formed  three  band*, 
A.  D.  458,  with  10,000   the  Franks,  Sue vi,  and  Saxons.  The  Franks 
men,  many  of  whom  were   possessed  themselves  of  ancient  Gaul :  the 
Britons  who  had  fled  from  their  country    Suevi  of  the  centre  of  Germany  and  the 


•  The  .nppo.nl  armori.il  bearing  of  VorliRrrn,  but  wordi«j»  to  othrrnof  Orlaviu».ariokr  of  Cornwall.  A.  V.  3i9. 

♦  Other  arrount«  make  him  the  *on  of  another  Constant  ine,  l<rothrr  to  AMr.x  im»,  king  ol  Annorir.i,  who  »»»  elected 
king  of  Hi  rain  after  llif  departure  ot  tlif  Romam,  A.  I).  KWk   Ami  hy  adopting  tlm  opinion,  it  rannot  he  rienird  thai  ton* 
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after  the  battle  of  Aylesford.    But  these  country  towards  Italy:  and  the  Saxons  of 

forces  instead  of  opposing  the  Saxons,  were  the  Northern  and  Western  parts  of  Ger- 

employed  to  dispossess  Vortigeni  and  many,  mingling  themselves  with  a  people 

his  son  until  46a,  when  the  remaining  called  Angles,  inhabiting  near  Sleswick  in 

British  territories  were  divided  between  Holstein ;  and  afterwards  the  Goths,  who> 

the  competitors ;  the  eastern  parts  be-  had  driven  the  Saxons  out  of  the  Cimbrian 

ing  assigned  to  Vortigern  and  Vortimer,  Chersonesus,  joining  in  their  after  conquests, 

and  the  western  to  Ambrosius.    Affairs  were  called  Jutes;  so  that  long  before  their 

being  thus  settled,  the  Britons  again  turned  arrival  in  Britain,  these  three  nations  forni- 

their  arms  against  the  Saxons,  and  in  this  ing  into  one,  they  were  indiscriminately 

war  the  famous  Arthur,  but  14  years  of  age,  called  Angles,  Jutes,  Anglo-Saxons,  or 

appeared  in  the  ranks  of  Ambrosius.  This  Saxons. 

young  prince,  A.  D.  467,  succeeded  his  During  the  internal  strifes  of  the  Bri- 
father  Gorloiis  as  king  of  Dunmonium.  tons,  the  Saxons  increased  their  strength 
After  various  success  against  the  Saxons,  and  security,  which  were  assisted  by  an 
Vortimer  was  poisoned  by  his  mother-in-  after  peace  with  the  Britons  for  nine  years, 
law,  Rowena,  A.  D.  475,  and  a  peace,  Under  pretence  of  celebrating  the  du- 
closing  a  20  years'  war,  was  made  between  ration  of  it,  Hengist  invited  Vortigern 
the  Saxons  and  Britons  on  honourable  terms  and  several  of  the  British  nobility  to 
to  the  latter,  who  had  by  degrees  recovered  enter  Kent  to  partake  of  a  sumptuous  feast 
their  ancient  valour  and  love  of  liberty.  as  a  testimony  of  cordiality.  Toward* 
This  peace  lasted  nine  years  ;  but  with  the  conclusion  of  the  day,  after  every  mark 
little  cordiality  from  the  treachery  of  Hen-  of  hospitality  and  friendship,  the  treache- 
gist,  who,  under  the  mask  of  hospitality,  rous  Hengist  gave  orders  for  the  massacre 
murdered  300  Britons,  May  1,  474.  This  of  all  his  guests,  excepting  Vortigern,  who 
raised  the  inveteracy  of  the  natives  against  to  purchase  his  liberty  was  obliged  to  con- 
thc  Saxons ;  but  being  at  that  time  too  fcr  on  his  enemy  a  large  tract  of  land  bor- 
weak  to  avenge  themselves,  they  suffered  dering  upon  Kent.  This  tract  was  divided 
their  resentment  to  fall  on  Vortigern,  into  three  provinces,  called  by  the  Saxons, 
whom  they  regarded  as  the  cause  of  their  Sussex,  Essex,  and  Middlesex,  signifying 
misfortunes.  Ambrosius  improving  the  the  counties  of  the  South  and  East  Saxons, 
opportunity,  asumed  the  dignity  of  sole  and  the  Saxons  dwelling  between.  This 
monarch,  A.  D.  476.  Having  recruited  treachery  impelled  the  Britons, still  residing 
their  strength  and  resources,  the  Britons  in  these  new-acquired  dominions,  to  fly  into 
resolved  to  renew  the  war  against  the  other  British  provinces.  Thus  Hengist 
Saxons ;  but,  as  a  necessary  step,  insisted  saw  his  territories  depopulated  and  of  little 
upon  the  destruction  of  Vortigern.  This  use  to  him  ;  for  the  inhabitants  refused  to 
prince,  at  this  time  nearly  abandoned  by  live  under  a  prince,  who  had  given  such  an 
his  subjects,  fled  into  Wales  and  shut  him-  appalling  example  of  what  might  be  ex- 
self  up  in  a  fortress.  Ambrosius  besieging  pected  from  him.  In  this  state  he  sent 
him,  burnt  the  fortress,  when  Vortigern  for  more  Saxons,  who  arrived  A.  D.  477, 
perished  in  the  flames,  after  a  long  life  of  under  Ella,  who  landed  with  his  sons, 
ignominy  and  a  troublesome  reign  of  40  Baldulph,  Colgrin,  and  Ciasa,  an  infant, 
years,  A.  D.  485.  Vortigern  by  his  first  at  Wintering  in  Sussex,  and  settled  his 
wife,  whom  he  had  divorced  to  marry  Row-  forces  by  degrees  along  the  coast  and 
cna,  had  three  sons  and  a  daughter :  they  towards  the  Thames, 
were  Vortimer ;  Catigern,  slain  in  battle  Hengist  died  in  488,  aged  69,  having 
A.  D.  455 ;  Pascentius,  who  submitting  to  lived  39  years  in  Britain,  and  33  on  the 
Ambrosius,  enjoyed  a  patrimony  in  Wales ;  throne  of  Kent,  being  succeeded  by  Escus, 


of  the  absurdities  of  the  longevity  of  Amlirosins  are  done  away  with. 
Ilonurius,  A.  I>.  41 1,  must  at  his  death, in  JOH,  hare  been  at  It -ant  V7  years  old,  pHMnrd  of  unabated  Talour,  vigour  and 
wisdom.  However,  not  to  comment  on  mere  opinion,  it  will  suffice  to  lay  the  account  before  the  reader  for  his  own  decision. 
Alter  the  departure  of  the  Romans,  the  liritons,  left  a  prey  to  their  numerous  invaders,  sent  for  aid  to  Aldronnus,  kin*  of 
Armorica;  who  granted  it  on  condition  that  the  Britons  should  acknowledge  Constantine,  his  brother,  for  their  king. 
Constantine  commanding  the  supplies  and  vanquishing  the  invaders,  was  crowned  king,  A.  I>.  -l.ui ;  and  having  reigned 
ten  years,  died  leaving  three  sons,  Constant!  us,  Aurelius  Ambrosius, and  Utber.  sumamed  IVndragon.  Ooustantius,  the 
eldest  son  succeeded,  A.  I>.  446  ;  but  being  of  a  weak  genius,  he  was  easily  guided  by  flatterers  s  and  Vortigern,  king  of 
the  Dunmonii,  getting  an  ascendancy  over  him,  had  in  lact  all  the  authority  of  monarch,  whilst  Constantiu*  possessed  ouly 
the  name.  Vortigern  at  last  causing  t'onstaiiiius  to  be  assassinated,  assumed  to  himself  the  title  of  king  of  Britain  : 
whereupon  Ambrosius  and  Uther.tho  brothers  of  ConstanUus,  were  conveyed  to  Armorica  for  security  against  the  cruelty 
of  Vortigern.  in  the  course  of  time  Ambrosius  was  recalled  to  Britain,  as  related  in  the  test  He  at  length  was  poisoned 
by  the  intrigues  of  the  Saxon*,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  I1  titer,  A.  D.  SOU,  who  received  from  his  wisdom  and 
valour  the  surname  of  IVndragon,  thine  qualities  being  supposed  natural  (o  the  dragon.  Uthcr  having  gained  many 
victories  against  the  Saxons,  uid  being  enamoured  of  Igerne,  wife  of  liorlutls,  king  of  llunmoniuni, made  war  upon  him, 
slew  him,  and  married  his  widow,  v*  ho  ban  him  a  MM  and  a  daughter,  named  Arthur  and  Anne,  wile  of  1-olhiUA,  king  of 
the  rat*.  IS  the  end,  having  reign.-d  |/.  ye.irshedied  by  poison  at  Vcrulam.  Arthur  at  thv  agcof  liftcvn  years,  succeeded 
t'tucr.  A.  D  517,  yf  whom  it  will  be  ucc«*ary  to  cvn^ture  presently. 
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and  a  daughter,  said  to  have  had  a  son  be- 
gotten by  her  father,  named  Faust  us,  who 
passed  his  life  in  a  monastery,  noted  for  his 
sanctity,  at  Remin,  in  South  Wales. 

Ambrosias  now  marching  against  the 
Saxons,  defeated  them  under  Ella,  A.  D. 
487,  and  retook  London,  Winchester,  and 
Lincoln,  which  the  Saxons  had  seized  at  the 
murder  of  the  British  Lords. 

Arthur  defeated  the  Northumbrian- 
Saxons  in  the  years  491  and  494.  It 
would  be  inapplicable  to  the  present  design 
to  relate  more  of  the  heroic  deeds  of  this 
famous  king,  the  glory  of  romance  and  the 
British  annals,  than  the  actions  by  which  he 
opposed  the  successivefoundersof  theSaxon 
Heptarchy.  It  is  wonderful  how  long  he 
defeated  the  numerous  supplies  poured  in 
from  Germany ;  and  it  was  only  their  con- 
tinual increase  that  enabled  them  to  stand 
their  ground  against  his  repeated  victories. 
Arthur,  from  the  age  of  Ambrosias,  took 
upon  himself  the  chief  conduct  of  the  war 
against  the  Saxons ;  but  from  the  great  in- 
crease of  his  enemies,  was  obliged  to  lie  in 
retirement  for  some  time  before  he  could 
inspire  the  dispirited  Britons  with  cou- 
rage. His  countrymen  at  length  roused 
by  a  reinforcement,  the  only  one  Arthur 
ever  received,  of  15,000  men  from  Hoel, 
his  nephew,  king  of  Armorica,  the  British 
hero  now  sought  his  enemies  and  defeated 
Cerdic,  the  leader  of  a  new  horde,  at  Lin- 
coln, A.  D.  501.  After  a  course  of  mili- 
tary glory,  he  again  defeated  the  Saxons 
in  Cornwall  under  Baldulph  and  Colgrin, 
A.  D.  508.  At  this  time  Anibrosius  being 
very  aged,  was  defeated  and  slain  by  Cer- 
dic at  Cerdic's-Ford,  now  Chardford  in 
Hampshire;  whereupon  the  Britons  elected 

~^    Arthur,  Monarch  of 
the  Britons,  A.  D.  508. 

He  again  defeated  Bal- 
dulph and  Colgrin  at  Cad- 
bury,  and  soon  after, 
A.J).  511,  routed  their 
forces  joined  with  those 
of  Cerdic.  The  former 
slain,  and  Cerdic  with  the 


remains  of  his  army  would  have  been  utter- 
ly destroyed,  if  an  invasion  of  the  Picts  had 
not  drawn  off  the  victorious  Arthur,  who 
drove  them  from  his  dominions,  ami  ravaged 
their  country  without  mercy.  Cerdic,  A. 
D.  514,  being  reinforced  by  supplies,  re- 
newed the  war,  and  was  bravely  opposed 
by  Arthur,  now  weakened  with  his  own  vic- 
tories, with  various  success  until  519.  At 
this  time  the  Britons  were  completely  de- 
feated, and  resigned  to  Cerdic  the  country 


his  son.  Some  British  writers  affirm  that 
in  their  successes  at  this  period,  Hengist 
was  taken  prisoner  and  beheaded  at  Cones- 
borow,  by  K Idol ,  earl  of  Gloucester,  said 
to  be  the  only  individual  who  escaped  from 
the  massacre  of  the  English  nobles  by  the 
treacherous  Hengist;  but  this  is  accounted 
false. 

Ella,  defeated  in  487  by  Ambrosius, 
now  in  491  receiving  a  reinforcement 
from  Germany,  recovered  by  degrees  his 
lost  possessions ;  and  having  the  chief 
command  of  the  Saxon  armies  after  the 
death  of  Hengist,  he  founded  the 

Kinodom  op  Sussex,  A.  D.  492. 

The  arrival  of  Cerdic,  another  Saxon 
general,  rendered  the  year  495  remarkable 
not  only  by  his  conquests,  but  as  from  him 
are  descended  the  kingsof  England  through 
every  succeeding  dynasty  to  the  present 
illustrious  individual  who  fills  the  throne. 
According  to  Camden,  he  landed  at  Yar- 
mouth, in  Norfolk;  but  others  affirm  at 
Southampton.  Cerdic  beat  the  forces  of 
Cador,  nephew  of  king  Arthur,  who  op- 

!>osi-d  his  landing,  and  whose  forces  were 
ately  weakened  by  a  victory  over  Baldulph, 
the  son  of  the  Saxon  Ella.  About  this 
time  the  arrival  of  Porta,  another  Sax- 
on general,  encouraged  the  Saxons,  who 
making  a  junction  of  all  their  forces, 
besieged  Lincoln  ;  but  they  were  com- 
pletely defeated  by  Arthur.  Cerdic,  after 
a  long  concealment,  retreated  through 
many  dangers,  to  the  Western  coasts. 

The  Saxons,  terrified  at  the  abilities  of 
Arthur,  again  concentrated  their  forces 
the  better  to  secure  themselves  from  his 
arms ;  and  Ella  being^  old,  Cerdic  was 
invested  with  the  chief  command.  He 
divided  the  army  into  two  parts,  command- 
ing one  himself,  and  commissioning  the 
other  to  Baldulph  and  Colgrin,  the  sons  of 
Ella.  Baldulph  and  his  brother  were 
defeated  by  Arthur.  Cerdic  about  the 
same  time  defeated  and  slew  Ambrosius, 
the  British  monarch.  Baldulph  was  again 
defeated  by  Arthur ;  whereupon  the  Sax- 
ons again  concentrated  their  forces.  But 
they  were  again  completely  defeated  under 
Cerdic,  at  Badon  Hill,  near  Bath,  and 
would  have  been  entirely  cut  off,  had  not 
the  presence  of  Arthur  been  at  that  junc- 
ture required  to  repel  a  fresh  invasion  of 
the  Picts.  Cerdic  after  this  defeat  re- 
mained in  retirement  till  514,  when  he 
received  a  fresh  supply  of  Saxons,  and 
continuing  the  war  for  five  years,  at  last 
gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the  Britons. 
Arthur  ceded  to  hiiu  tracts  of  land,  cuu- 
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TflE  BRITONS. 

on  the  Western  coasts.  Peace  being  mu- 
tually agreed  upon,  and  Arthur  finding  his 
kingdom,  though  reduced,  in  tranquillity, 
went  over  into  Armorica,  A.  D.  530,  to 
assist  Hoel,  his  nephew,  against  an  invasion 
of  the  Visigoths.  As  his  absence  would 
doubtless  be  long  in  Armorica,  he  left  his 
kingdom  as  well  as  his  queen,  who  was  his 
third  wife,  under  the  care  of  Mordred  his 
nephew,  whom  he  designed  as  his  successor. 
This  traitor  taking  advantage  of  the  absence 
of  his  uncle  and  excited  by  lust  and  ambi- 
tion, seduced  his  wife  and  entered  into 
combinations  to  seize  his  crown.  He  ac- 
complished this  by  entering  into  treaty 
with  Cerdic  for  his  assistance  to  establish 
himself  in  the  British  throne,  for  which  he 
resigned  to  the  Saxon  those  parts  of  his 
uncle's  dominions  which  now  constitute 
Berkshire,  Wiltshire,  Dorsetshire,  Devon- 
shire, and  part  of  Cornwall.  Arthur  re- 
turned, A.  D.  535,  and  being  joined  by 
several  of  his  brave  veterans,  who  forsook 
the  traitor  Mordred,  he  made  war  upon 
him  seven  years ;  but  though  successful  in 
many  battles,  he  was  not  able  to  displace 
the  usurper,  renovated  with  continual  sup- 
plies of  the  Saxons,  whose  interest  it  was 
to  keep  their  old  terror,  Arthur,  from 
power.  At  last,  the  battle  that  decided 
the  fate  of  both  was  fought,  A.  D.  542, 
near  Camelford,  in  Cornwall,  in  which 
corner  Arthur  had  environed  his  rival. 
Meeting  in  the  battle,  like  another  Brutus 
and  Aruns,  they  rushed  on  each  other  with 
that  fury  which  nothing  but  death  could 
appease.  Mordred  was  slain  on  the  spot, 
and  Arthur,  mortally  wounded,  was  carried 
to  Glastonbury,  where  the  hero  died,  aged 
IK)  years.# 

After  this  event  the  Britons,  though 
striving  to  retain  their  tiberty  and  posses- 
sions, were  forced  to  retire  by  degrees  be- 
fore their  invaders.  Arthur  appointed  for 
his  heir,  his  cousin,  son  of  Cador  and 
grandson  of  Ambrosius, 

C0N8TANTINK,  A.  D.  542. 

He  was  slain  by  his  successor, 

Aurblius  Conanus,  A.  D.  546, 
who  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 


THE  fAXONS. 

taining  the  present  counties  of  Hampshire* 
and  Somersetshire,  with  which  was  founded, 
the 

Kingdom  of  Wessex,  A.  D.  519. 

This  kingdom  was  afterwards  greatly, 
enlarged  by  the  treachery  of  Mordred,  ne- 
phew to  Arthur,  A,  D.  530,  as  will  be 
seen  in  the  affairs  of  the  Britons.  Cerdic. 
died  very  aged,  A.  D.  534. 

Since  the  time  that  Hengist  had  peo- 
pled Essex,  Middlesex,  and  Sussex,  Sus- 
sex had  been  formed  into  a  kingdom,  as 
already  related.  The  two  former  were 
governed  by  a  deputy  under  the  kings  of 
Kent;  but  Erchinwin,  who  filled  that 
office,  caused  himself  to  be  acknowledged 
sovereign,  styling  them  the 

Kingdom  op  Essex,  A.  D.  527. 

About  this  time  a  multitude  of  Angles 
and  Jutes,  under  the  conduct  of  twelve 
chiefs,  whose  names  are  unknown,  except- 
ing that  of  Uffa,  who  was  afterwards  king, 
arrived  on  the  Eastern  coasts,  and  by  de- 
grees possessed  themselves  of  those  parts 
now  called  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Huntingdon- 
shire, and  Cambridgeshire,  which  they 
governed  under  the  name  of  East-Anglia. 

Ida,  with  many  Angles,  his  followers,, 
made  a  descent  among  the  Northumbrian 
Saxons,  who  had  hitherto  remained  in 
subjection  to  the  kings  of  Kent,  and  was 
acknowledged  as  sovereign  of  the 

Kingdom  of  Noktih  m m  m, and :  A.  D.  547. 

Uffa,  the  only  remaining  survivor  of  the 
twelve  chiefs,  who  entered  the  Eastern 
coasts,  A.  D.  527,  though  very  aged,  as- 
sumed the  sovereignty  of  his  dominions, 
which  he  styled  the 

Kingdom  of  East  A  noli  a  :  A.  D.  571. 

The  last  arrival  of  the  Saxons,  A.  D. 
584,  was  the  most  considerable  of  anv  of 
the  foregoing.  They  stationed  themselves 
in  the  midst  of  Britain,  and,  continually 

{mshing  their  conquests  westward,  at 
ength  completely  banished  the  Britons 
from  that  part  of  the  island,  (excepting 
Cornwall,)  which  at  this  time  is  known  by 
the  name  of  England. 


*  Respecting  the  armorial  bearings  of  Arthur,  there  is  great 
uncertainty.  Those  given  in  the  text  arc  bv  many  attributed 
to  Uther  Fendragon,  the  supposed  father  or  brother  of  Arthur, 
who  by  others  is  more  probably  presumed  to  be  one  and  the 
Bame  with  Arthur.  The  two  accompanying  coats  of  arms  are 
generally  attributed  to  Arthur,  who  also,  as  Uther,  may  claim 
that  given  above  .  viz.  Or,  two  dnigons  endorsed,  vert, 
crowned,  gules.  Of  the  origin  of  this  warrior,  conjectures 
arc  various.  Between  Ambrosius  and  Arthur,  some  writers 
place  Uther  Pendragon,  who  was  Arthur's  eldest  brother,  and 
both  of  them  sons  to  Ambrosius.  Others  tell  us  that  Arthur  was  snn  and  successor  to  Uther,  agree- 
ably to  the  note  of  page  19.    But  those  that  are  most  versed  in  British  History,  maintain  that  Uther, 
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Vortiporius,  A.  D.  540.  These  Saxons,  under  the  conduct  of 

He  dying  without  issue,  was  succeeded  Crida,  formed  the  complete  dominion  of 
*by  the  nephew  of  Aurelius,  the  Saxons  in  Britain  and  filled  up  the 

Malgo,  A.  D.  552.  number  of  states  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy 

Hereigned35years,andwassucceededby   *>>'  erecting  the 
Careticus,  or  Carbnsiur,  A.  D.  586.  Kingdom  op  Mehcia,  A.  D.  585. 

This  king,  by  reneated  discomfitures  from  the  Saxons,  fled  into  Wales,  then  called 
Cambria.    He  died  A.  I).  613,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  duke  of  North  Wales, 

Cadwallo.  From  this  time  the  Saxons  may  be  supposed  to  be  fully  possessed  of 
that  part  of  Britain,  which  they  named  England  ;  but  as  the  Britons  for  some  time 
opposed  the  Saxons,  even  after  their  retreat,  the  line  of  kings  may  be  continued  till 
the  contention  wholly  ceased,  when  remaining  beyond  the  western  mountains,  they 
lost  the  appellation  of  Britons,  and  were  thenceforth  termed  Welsh.  Cadwallo,  a 
prince  of  valour  and  ambition,  in  a  great  degree  reinstated  the  British  interests.  An  ally 
of  the  ferocious  Mercian  Penda,  he  was  famous  for  his  wars  in  Northumberland,  slaying 
Edwin  and  two  of  his  successors.  However,  he  at  last  fell  with  so  great  an  overthrow^ 
that  all  hopes  of  the  Britons  regaining  any  portion  of  their  old  settlements  never  again 
became  probable.    He  reigned  22  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 

Cadwallyn,  A.  D.  635.    He  reigned  43  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 

™>  Cadwallader,  about  A.  D.  678.  He  warred  with  various  success 
against  the  Saxons,  but  at  length  was  totally  defeated  by  Centwin 
king  of  Wessex,  A.  D.  682.  He  fled  to  his  cousin,  Alan  II,  king  of 
Armorica,  and  afterwards  to  Rome,  where,  assuming  a  religious  habit 
feS*?*,  .A"  D'  m]>  a8ed  2a  He  is  generally  called  the  last  of  the* 
British  kings,  though  his  son  succeeded  to  the  throne  and  governed 
his  people,  who  from  this  period  were  called  Welsh,  and  who  for 
many  ages  did  not  voluntarily  interfere  in  English  wars.  The  descend- 
ants of  Cadwallader  will  be  traced  in  the  genealogy  of  Henry  VII,  of  England. 

Thus  were  the  Britons  driven  from  their  old  possessions,  with  the  exception  ofCorn- 
wall.    In  this  corner  they  remained  till  they  were  conquered  by  Egbert,  king  of  Wessex 
as  a  prelude  to  his  subjugation  of  the  Heptarchy.    The  Britons  of  Wales  remained  in 
some  degree  independent  till  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  king  of  England,  A.  D.  1282-  lone 
after  the  destruction  of  their  Saxon  enemies  by  the  Normans.  ' 

(in  the  old  British  signifying  a  club,)  was  only  a  surname  given  to  the  great  Arthur,  on  account  of  his 
victories,  and  that  the  name  of  Pendragon  owes  its  origin  to  his  wearing  a  dragon  on  the  crest  of 
Lis  helmet.  Arthur  signifies  a  horrible  bear  ;  it  being  the  custom  of  many  nations  to  give  to  persons 
the  names  of  beasts.  Thus  we  have  in  our  day  the  names  of  Fox,  Bear,  Buck,  Lamb,  Lion,  Ac.  In- 
deed, the  supposing  of  Arthur's  deeds  to  emanate  from  two  persons,  would  rob  him  of  the  greater 
part  of  his  fame  ;  since  the  more  eminent  portion  would  be  ceded  to  the  imaginary  Uther,  who  is  re- 
presented as  dying  in  517,  when  the  prosperity  of  British  affairs  was  upon  the  wane.  If  affairs  had 
been  thus,  we  should  not  have  heard  the  praise  of  Arthur,  but  of  Uther.  Likewise  to  make  a  reason- 
able term  of  existence  for  Uther,  Ambrosius  is  robbed  of  eight  years  of  his  life,  being  according  to 
this  surmise  poisoned,  A.  D.  540,  instead  of  being  slain  A.  L>.  508. 

Of  the  genealogy  of  Arthur,  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  clear  idea.  According  to  the  preceding  note  he 
is  rendered  as  the  son  of  Igerne,  the  widow  of  Gorlous,  by  her  after-marriage  with  Uther,  the  brother 
of  Ambrosius,  who  is  by  many  supposed  to  be  an  imaginary  person.  But,  according  to'moat  histo- 
id ,ns,  and  the  subject-matter  in  the  text,  Arthur  is  related  both  to  Gorlous  and  Ambrosius,  as  being 
the  son  of  the  former,  and  cousin  to  the  grandson  of  the  latter,  Constantino,  who  succeeded  him. 
This  difficulty  may  in  some  degree  vanish  by  the  following  short  conjectural  genealogy,  which  is  only 
offered  as  a  probability.  1 

Constantine,  brother  to  Aldrocnus,  king  of  Armorica,  died  433. 

I  !  i  "1 

Con  stan  this,  murdered  by  Ambrosius,  elected  king  in  458.  Igerne,  married  to  Gorlous, 
Vortigern,  in  445.  king  of  Dunmonium,  who 

Cador,  duke  of  Cornwall.  died  467. 

Constantine,  successor  to  Arthur.  Arthur,  king  of  Britain. 
Arthur  was  bom  at  Tindagel,  in  Cornwall,  A.  D.  452,  and  died  May  21,  542.  He  was  buried  in  the 
monastery  of  Glastonbury,  by  the  side  of  Gueniver,  bis  2d  wife,  where  his  body  with  his  warlike  im- 
plements, was  discovered  in  the  reign  of  Henry  1 1,  about  600  years  after  bis  death.  His  disinterment  is 
interestingly  and  circumstantially  related  by  the  learned  Sharon  Turner,  in  his  excellent  "  History  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons."  He  had  three  wires  of  the  same  name.  The  first  died  in  the  country  of  the  Picts,  and 
the  third  proved  false  to  him.  By  this  last  he  bad  a  son  called  Noem,  who  died  an  infant.  Howel, 
king  of  Armorica,  is  called  his  nephew,  most  probably  from  some  marriage  in  the  family  of  Aldroenus. 
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(JeNKALOGIES  OF  TI1E  MoNAIlOIIS  AND  KlXfift  OF  THK  SAXON  HEPTARCHY  TO  ITS  CONSOLIDATION 

into  the  English  Monarchy. 

The  Saxons  being  possessed  of  all  that  portion  of  the  island  now  called  Kngland, 
(excepting  Cornwall,)  by  the  retreat  of  the  Britons  into  Wales,  formed  the  seven 
kingdoms  called  the  Heptarchy.  After  the  manner  of  the  Britons  and  their  own 
tribes  in  Germany,  the  Saxons  chose  one  of  their  chiefs  of  their  petty  states  to  hold  the 
principal  authority. 

Having  waded  through  the  conjectural  portion  of  British  History,  and  arrived  at  a 
part  over  which  authenticity  claims  some  dominion,  the  plan  of  the  genealogies  will 
now  more  distinctly  appear,  though  the  office  of  the  historian  will  not  be  altogether 
forsaken.  Previously  to  entering  upon  the  historical  abstracts  and  genealogy  of  the 
kings  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy,  a  pedigree  is  given  of  the  ancestors  and  posterity  of 
Woden,  from  whom  those  kings  all  pretend  to  descend. 

The  first  Saxon  king  we  read  of  is  Harderick,  who  died  B.  C.  90.  The  second,  his 
son,  Anserich,  who  died,  A.  D.  1.  He  was  succeeded  by  Wilke  I.  who  died  A.  D. 
30.  Svartickc  I.  his  son,  succeeded  and  died,  A.  D.  J6,  being  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Svarticke  II.,  who  died  in  80.  Sigward,  son  of  the  last  king,  reigned  till  the  year  100, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Witekind  I.  who  flourished  till  106.  Wilke  II.,  his 
son,  reigned  till  190,  and  was  followed  by  his  son,  Marbod,  who  reigned  till  the  year 
2:,().  Marbod  was  father  of  Bodo,  or  Woden,  who  was  also  king,  and  from  his  warlike 
deeds,  was  styled  the  God  of  War  amongst  the  Saxons.*  His  descendants,  down  to  the 
several  branches  of  the  kings  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy,  are  enumerated  in  the  following 
table :  — 

Woden,  King  of  the  Saxons,  Hnd  deified  as  their  Mars,  d.  A.  D.  300  ; 
Friga,  his  wife,  adored  as  the  Saxon  Venus. 


I  

Vehlejr,  K.  of  the 

S.  d.  350. 

Vecta,  K.  of  the 
S.  died  350. 

Vita,  K.  of  the 
S.  died  400. 
I 

Witiginil,  K.  of 
the  S.  d.  434. 

HeN<;IST,  1*1  king 
of  Keut. 


Caseras. 
I 

Tilmon. 

Trigisil. 
I 

Rothiimind. 
I 

Hirp. 
.1 

Ouirohn. 
I 

Uffa,  ]*t 
king  of  East 
A  ngliti. 


Saxonctha, 

«   1  . 
Gesack. 

Andcsk. 

Sweppa. 


Witelge.tlia. 

VaL 

Witleg. 
I 


v  cremunci 


Sigefugcl. 

Bedican. 
I 

Ercf.nwin,  1st 
king  of  Essex. 


I 

OtTa. 


Wcbdeg. 

Siinr. 
Swebdeg. 
Siggoth. 
Scblald. 


Beldeir. 

I  ' 
Brundo. 

I 


I 

Eumer. 

led. 

J. 


Benac. 
I 

Beorna. 


Ingchrand. 
I 

Aloe. 
I 

A  rigor 


Fmkgar. 
Frewin. 
Wigga. 
Gewisch. 
E«la. 


Angonthegn.  Scttigrl. 

Swartha. 
Somcl. 

nirctha. 

Knobba.  Wesbrofalenas. 

Ingongetha. 
Cunewald.    Wilgild.  | 
|  J  Etholhert. 

Crida,1«/  K.  Bnscreas.  : 
of  Mercia.  j  E*a.      K.William  IV. 

Jfiius.  |  


Elisus. 
I 

Cerdick, 

\sl  king  0/ 
IVessex. 


Ali.a,  1st  K.  Ella,  1*1  K. 

nf  IJfira,  in    of  Sussex. 


J 


iom>a. 


XortkumJierluntl. 


1  OA,  l«f  king  o  f 

V'H'i  '•  >/...,,;, 


•  The  Rrrmant  hid  several  deities,  to  the  principal  of  which  the  days  of  the  work  wer»>  dedicated  :  thus,  Sunday  vtn* 
devoted  to  the  idol  of  the  Sun  j  Monday  to  that  of  the  Moon  ;  Tuesday  to  the  ^od  Tnisro,  snppovd  lo  \w  *  vm  of  \oah 
horn  after  the  flood,  who  emigrated  into  (iermany,  but  hy  others,  with  more  prohaUility,  the  jrreat-pr.iridjwui  ol  J.iphet ; 
Wednesday  to  Wo.'.en,  a  errat  warrior,  the  Mars  of  the  Saxons  ;  Thursday  to  the  ifod  Tfior,  the  Jupiter  of  thr  (irerian*. 
whence  our  nnme  of  Thunder;  Friday  to  Friifa,  the  qoddess  of  pleasure,  the  Venus  of  the  Grecian- ;  and  Saturday  to 
Seatur,  similar  to  Saturn.  To  Woden  were  sacrificed  the  prisoners  of  war.  The  Snxons  likewise  sarriliced  to  their 
goddess  Eoster  in  the  month  of  April,  whence  they,  as  \Mv  informs  us,  called  April  EosUr-iuotilh,  aud  the  name  of  Easter 
b  still  applied  to  the  celebration  of  the  Resurrection 
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Witipisil,  K.  of  the  Saxons, d.  434. 


1.  Hengist,  1st  K. 
of  Kent,  d.  488. 

I  

2.  Escu&,d.5l2. 


Horsa,  d.  454. 


r 

Octa, 


3.  Octa,  d.  534. 

I 

4.  Hermenrick,  d.  5*54. 

I 


Rowena :  Vertigern,  K. 
of  the  Britons. 


5.  F.TiiEt.nERT,d.  f>lG. 
a.  Bertha  of  France  :  b.  £i 

 I  


Ricula  :  Sledda, 
A.  of  Essex. 


1 

Audoacer  or  Hnrtwnker 
his  father  as  15th  1\  of  the 
d.  480. 

I 

Hatiwigatc,  P.  of  the  Saxons,  d.  521. 
Hulderic.K.  of  the  S.,  d.  5-10. 
nodicus,  P.  of  the  S.,  d.  586. 
Berthold,  K.  of  the  S.,  d.  C33. 


I 


i.  Ethclhurga  :  Edtv'ui,       6.  a.  Edbald,  d.  640  : 

A",  of  Xoili'tHMtberlatul.    «.  Emma,  his  mother-in  hno.  Siarliitrd,  K.  of  the  S.  d.  691 

b.  Emm*,  d.  of  Otiebert,  A.  of  Menli.  \ 

__.  |  Dieteric,  K.  of  the  S.,  d.  740 

Dubotjesa,  d.ofBiiluny,  A.  of  the  Vandah. 


Ethel 


/hard, 


I 


K.  of  the  Soxons. 


Wcrniche,  K.  of  the  Saxons,  d.  768. 


Witekind  the  Great,  the  Inst  Kinar  of  the  S., 

Consenting 


r 

menfr 


 1 

Alhion,  baptized      Herman,  slain    conquered  by  Charlemagne  785. 
with  his  cousin    by  Charlemagne,  to  he  bnptize'd,  the  conqneror  made  him  the  1st 
Witekind     the  798.  1).  of  Old  Upper  Saxony,  or  on  the  Wescr* 

Great,  785.  He  d.  807,  and  was  the  patriarch  of  many 

great  families  in  Europe,  amongst  whom  may 
be  reckoned  the  present  Royal  Family  of 
England.    See  Table  to  Part  3. 

7.  ErcoLbert,  d.  664  : 
Sexburna,  d.  of  Annas,  A.  of  East  A  » 


Enswith.f  a  Num. 


|— 5  j  "  , 

Ethelred,    Ethelbcrt,    Edhurga:  Dumpena, 
beheaded,    beheaded,  jWmitraM,  K.    a  .V««. 
664.  664.       of  Hereford. 

Adeltrida. 
Ermcnbuiga. 


r 


10.  EoKic.t  d.  C8C. 


8.  Egdert,  d.       y.  Loth  air,  Enninilda 
Jti'y,673.         k.  685  -.  v.—  Wul,,l«r,K 
d.  of  Sigcr,  A.  of  Essex,  of  Mr  rein. 

|  ErUmgotha, 
Richard,  asso-      a  Num. 

 ciatedlnit  deposed 

|  685. 


12.  ETII ELBERT,  d.  760.  12.  EDBERT,f  d.  748. 

Ardulp'h,  associated  with,  but  died  before  his  father. 


11.  Wioreo,  d.  725. 

 L 


13.  Aldric,  d.  794. 
I 


A  lc  n  1  u  nd ,  ntMoeiattd  with, but 

died  before  his  father. 

Kings  of  Kent,  not  of  the  Race  ot  Hengist. 
11.  SwABEKT,d.  692.     14.  Edbert  Pren,     15.  Cudreo,  d.  805.     16.  Baldred,  son 

deposed  798.  of  Cadre),  deposed  827. 


Hengist,  the  fifth  in  descent  from  Woden,  with  the  first  horde  of 
Saxons,  entered  Britain  A.  I).  449,  and  erected  for  himself  the  King- 
dom of  Kent,  A,  D.  454.  lie  was  the  first  general  monarch  over  the 
Saxons,  and  died  in  4l$U,  leaving  issue  Escus,  his  successor  in  Kent  ; 
Ebusus  Audoacer,  who  stayed  in  Germany,  and  was  the  head  of  the 
ancient  dukes  of  Saxony  and  of  the  house  of  Brunswick  in  its  German 
branch ;  and  a  daughter,  by  some  affirmed  his  niece,  the  celebrated 
Ilowena. 

Escus  succeeded  his  father  as  king  of  Kent,  but  not  as  monarch  over  the  Saxons. 
This  honour,  being  not  hereditary,  but  obtained  by  the  superior  influence  and  popu- 
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larity  of  the  several  kings,  was  conferred  on  Ella,  king  of  Sussex.*    Hscus  died  in  512, 
succeeded  by  his  son, 

Oct  a,  in  whose  reign  the  provinces  of  Essex  and  Middlesex  were  wrested  from  his 
kingdom  of  Kent  to  form  that  of  the  East  Saxons  or  Essex.  He  died,  succeeded  by 
his  son, 

Hkrmenric,  A.  D.  f>34.  He  reigned  34  years  and  left  a  son  and  daughter; 
Ethelbert,  whom  he  associated  with  him  in  the  kingdom,  and  Ricula,  the  wife  of  Sledda, 
king  of  Essex. 

Ethelbert  began  his  reign  A.  D.  568.  He  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  kings, 
not  only  of  Kent,  but  of  the  Heptarchy,  and  was  the  first  who  embraced  Christianity. 
Upon  the  death  of  Ceaulin,  king  of  Wessex,  lie  was  acknowledged  as  the  sixth  monarch 
of  the  Saxons,  and  brought  all  the  other  kingdoms,  excepting  Northumberland,  under 
vassalage  by  his  skill  in  war.  He  died  Feb.  24,  616,  after  a  reign  of  48  years,  having 
had  two  wives ;  first,  Bertha,  daughter  of  Carebert,  king  of  Paris,  oy  whom  he  had  issue 
Edbald  his  successor ;  Ethelburga,  the  wife  of  Edwin,  king  of  Northumberland ;  and 
Edburga,  a  nun  :  the  name  of  his  second  wife  was  Emma. 

Edbald  bepin  to  reign  A.  D.  616,  when  he  gave  himself  over  to  sloth,  lust,  and 
impiety  :  by  the  first  he  lost  the  authority  his  father  had  gained  over  the  other  king- 
doms ;  by  the  second,  he  was  instigated  to  incest  by  marriage  with  Emma,  his  mother- 
iu-law  ;  and  by  the  last,  he  renounced  the  faith  his  father  had  so  lately  embraced. 
However,  towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  reformed  his  errors  and  returned  to  his 
faith.  He  died,  having  reigned  24  years,  leaving  issue  by  his  second  wife,  Emma,  a 
daughter  of  Odebert,  king  of  Mentz,  two  sons,  Ermenfred  and  Ercombert,  and  a 
daughter  named  Eriswith,  foundress  of  the  Abbey  of  Folkstone. 

Ercombert,  though  the  younger  son  of  Edbald,  ascended  the  throne  A.  D.  640,  in 
prejudice  to  the  claims  of  Ermenfred,  who  shortly  after  died,  leaving  issue,  two  sons 
and  four  daughters  ;  Ethelred,  and  Ethelbert ;  and  Dumpena,  Adelrrrda,  and  Ermen- 
burga,  nuns;  and  Edburga,  wife  of  Merowald,  king  of  Hereford.  Ercombert  having 
reigned  24  years,  died,  leaving  issue  by  his  wife  Sexburga,  daughter  of  Aimas,  king  of 
East  Anglia,  two  sons  and  two  daughters  :  viz.  Egbert  and  Lothair  ;  Ermenilda,  wife 
of  Wulpher,  king  of  Mercia,  and  Ertongotha,  who  was  a  nun. 

Egbert  succeeding  his  father,  A.  D.  664,  to  secure  himself  in  the  throne,  immedi- 
diately  put  to  death  its  rightful  heirs,  the  sons  of  his  uncle  Ermenfred  ;  and  secured 
their  sister  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  where  she  founded  a  monastery.  Having  reigned 
nine  years,  he  died,  leaving  two  sons,  Edric  and  Widred,  who  were  not  his  immediate 
successors,  the  crown  being  seized  by  their  uncle, 

Lothair,  A.  D.  673.  The  better  to  secure  the  succession  in  his  family,  he  associated 
his  son  Richard  with  him  in  his  throne,  A.  D.  6Jtf>  ;  but  Edric,  the  son  of  Kgl>crt,  with 
the  aid  of  Adelwalch,  king  of  Sussex,  slaying  Lothair  in  battle,  Feb.  6,  686,  gained 
his  right  of  succession.  Richard  fied  to  German v>  married  a  sister  of  Boniface,  Arch- 
bishop of  Mentz,  became  king  of  Swabia,  and  afterwards  died  at  Lucca  in  Tuscany, 
leaving  two  sons  and  a  daughter  :  Witibald,  a  bishop  ;  Winibald  ;  and  Walpurga. 

Edric  became  king,  A.  D.  685,  but  died  without  issue  in  the  following  year,  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother  Widred,  who  was  obliged  to  associate  Swabert,  whose  extraction 
is  unknown,  in  the  government. 

Widred  and  Swabert,  A.  D.  686.  Their  reign  was  molested  by  internal  commo- 
tions, which  induced  Cedwalla,  king  of  Wessex.  to  invade  their  territories,  who  reduced 
them  to  so  low  an  ebb,  that  the  kingdom  of  Kent  never  after  made  any  figure  in  the 
Heptarchy.  Swabert  died  without  issue,  A.  D.  695.  Widred  remained  sole  king  till 
his  death,  A.  D.  725,  when  he  left  three  sons,  Ethelbert,  Edbert,  and  Aldric. 

Ethelbert  and  Edbert  jointly  succeeded  their  father.    Edbert  died  without 

j  P  •  The  accompanying  Armorial  Bearing  wan  assumed  by  the  person  who  acquired  the  title  of 
chief  monarch  over  the  Heptarchy,  anil  the  following  catalogue  of  Saxon  kings  points  out  those 
possessed  of  I  hi*  dignity.  1.  Hengist,  K.  of  Kent,  acquired  it  with  hi*  kingdom  in  Ms*  as  forming 
the  first  colony  of  the  Saxons  in  Hritain,  and  retained  it  to  his  death  :  2.  Ella,  K.  of  the  South 
Saxon*,  next  held  the  dignity  :  3.  LYrdlc,  K.  of  Wessex:  4.  Kenric.K.  of  WYssex  :  0.  Ceaulin,  K. 
of  Wessex  :  ti.  Ethelbert,  K.  of  Kent:  7.  Rcdowald,  K  of  East  Anglia:  H.  Edwin  the  (treat,  K 
of  Northumberland  :  ft  Oswald,  K.  of  Northumberland :  in.  Oswv,  K.  of  Northumberland :  11. 
Efffrid,  K.  of  Northumberland  :  li.  Cedwalla,  K.  of  Weascx  :  13.  Ina,  K.  of  WVssex  :  14.  Ethel- 
bald,  K.  of  Mercia  i  1&.  O  Ha,  K.  of  Mercia;  1<>.  Egfrid,  K.  of  Mercia  >  17.  L'enulph,  K.  of  Mercia  : 
18.  Egbert,  K.  of  Wessex,  who  afterwards  destroying  the  kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy,  became  king 
of  all  England. 

Some  reckon  the  following  kings  as  monarch*  after  Oswy,  K.  of  Northumberland,  instead  of 
those  enumerated  above  from  him  :  vis.  11.  Wulpher,  K.  oi  Mercia  :  IV.  F.theln-d,  K.  of  Mercia  .  UkCenred,  K.of  Mer 
*.ia    14.  Ceolred,  K.of  Mercia:  U  Ethelbnld,  K.of  Mercia  ;  Hi.  Olla,  K.of  Men  ia  :  17.  Eglrid,  K.of  Mercia:  lK.LYnu.lpli, 
X.  of  Mercia;  and  19.  Egbert,  K.  oi  Wessex. 
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issue  in  748.  After  the  death  ef  his  brother,  Ethelbert  associated  his  own  son  Ardulph, 
who  died  before  him.  Having  reigned  36  years,  Ethelbert  was  succeeded  by  his  brother, 
Aldric,  A.  D.  760.  He  was  rendered  nearly  tributary  to  the  king  of  Mercia,  who 
brought  his  kingdom  to  the  lowest  state  of  weakness,  and  was  only  prevented  from 
becoming  master  of  it  by  the  jealousy  of  the  other  kings.  Aldric  associated  his  son 
Alcmund,  but  that  prince  dying  before  him,  he  left  no  issue,  and  with  him  ended  the 
race  of  Hengist. 

Edbert,  surnamed  Phen,  was  elected  king  after  the  death  of  Aldric,  A.  D.  794. 
He  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  Ceonuph,  king  of  Mercia,  who  put  out  his  eyes. 
The  kingdom  of  Kent  was  now  tributary  to  that  of  Mercia,  Ceonulph  appointing*  for 
king  as  his  vassal, 

Cudrkd,        who  paid  tribute  till  his  death,  when  his  son  was  suffered  to  succeed  him. 

Baldreu  began  his  vassalage,  A.  D.  806.  He  was  the  last  king  of  Kent.  In  his 
reign  was  accomplished  the  dissolution  of  the  Heptarchy  by  Egbert,  king  of  Wessex, 
who  began  with  the  conquest  of  Kent,  A.  U.  823. 

The  Kingdom  of  Kent  lasted  369  years :  from  the  year  454  to  823. 


OF  THE  KINGS  OF  SUSSEX. 


Ella,  first  king  of  Sussex,  d.  514. 

BaMulph.f 
slain  511. 

1 

Coljrrin.f 
slain  511. 

1 

2.  CiS!»A,f 
died  5^0. 

3.  Aoei.walch  elected  king,  A.  D.  618;  slai 
Ebba,  d.  o/Anfrid,  K.  oj  'lhe  hU  of  Wiyht. 

n  686  : 

1 

4.  Autiiun, 
d.  721. 

'  1 

4.  Berth  us, 

slain  688. 

~| 

Akwalo, 
K.  of  Wight. 

'iilBMBBW^!1!':" ^f*"    Ella,  the  12th  in  descent  from  Woden,  arrived  in  Britain  with  the 
second  army  of  Saxons,  A.  D.  476.    He  was  crowned  king  of  Sussex, 
S^^oS^  45)1,  and  ultimately  elected  second  monarch  over  the  Saxons.    It  is 
not  here  needful  to  name  the  wars  he  maintained  against  the  Britons 
^3^>^L^!  in  establishing  himself  in  his  dominions,  nor  of  those  of  the  other 
founders  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy.    They  have  already  been  alluded  to 
^•j^^^yP  in  the  joint  history  of  the  Britons  and  Saxons.    Ella  died  A.  D.  514, 
^^CJ^*^    leaving  his  youngest  son,  Cissa,  his  successor ;  Baldulph  and  Colgrin, 
his  eldest  sons,  having  been  shun  by  king  Arthur  at  the  battle  of  Badon. 

Cissa  was  only  noted  for  his  long  reign  of  76  years  and  his  great  age.  Supposing 
him  but  a  year  old  when  his  father  landed  with  him  in  Britain,  A.  D.  476,  he  must 
have  been  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  590,  1 15  years  old  ;  but  it  is  most  probable  that 
he  was  older,  as  it  is  very  unlikely  Ella  should  bring  in  a  warlike  expedition  an  infant 
of  a  year's  age.  Cissa  dying  without  issue,  the  kingdom  of  Sussex  was  seized  by  Ceau- 
lin  king  of  Wessex,  and  transmitted  to  his  successors  Ceolrick,  Ceoluph,  Cinigisil,  and 
lastly  Cenowalch,  in  whose  reign  by  the  wars  between  the  kingdoms  of  Wessex  and 
Mercia,  the  South  Saxons  rose  and  chose  from  among  themselves  for  their  king, 

Adrlwalch,  A.  D.  648,  who  was  the  first  Christian  king  of  Sussex.  His  reign  was 
one  continued  strife  against  the  Mercians  and  West  Saxons,  who  warred  for  the  pos- 
session of  his  kingdom.  Having  been  once  taken  prisoner  and  deprived  by  Wulpher, 
kin*'  of  Mercia,  he  was  at  last  slain  in  battle  by  Ced  walla,  a  fugitive  prince  of  Wessex. 
A.  D.  686.  He  left  issue  by  his  wife  Ebba,  daughter  of  Anfrid  king  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  three  sons,  viz. :  Authun  and  Berthun  who  succeeded  him  ;  and  Arwald  who 
was  king  of  Wight,  but  at  length  dispossessed  by  Ced  walla. 

Authun  and  Berthun  did  not  long  enjoy  repose.  Cedwalla,  now  king  of  Wessex, 
made  war  upon  them,  and  Berthun  was  sltim       )•  .Autliun  continued  to  rci^n 

till  721,  when  at  his  death  his  kingdom  was  joined  to  that  of  Wessex.  The  South 
Saxons  made  some  attempts  to  shake  otf  their  yoke ;  but  they  could  never  more  esta- 
blish themselves  as  one  of  the  states  of  the  Heptarchy.  In  the  years  725  and  754  they 
elected  for  their  kings  Albert  and  Osmund ;  but  they  were  speedily  dispossessed  of 
their  dignity,  the  one  bv  Ina  and  the  other  by  Cenulph,  kings  of  Wessex. 

The  Kingdom  of  Sussex  continued  290  years :  from  the  year  4i)l  to  721. 
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Ebchenwin,  first  king  of  Essex,  d.  587. 

£.  Sledda,  d.  599  : 

Hint Ut,  daughter  of  Hermenric,  K.  of  Kent. 

 !  


3.  Sabert:  Snxbald. 
AtMgoda.   !  

1   "~|  I  6.SlGEBERTlll.,  tht'OoOD,    7.  SWITII  ELMf 

4.  SAXRED.f  4.  Seward,         4.  Sigebert,      d.  655.  d.  664. 

slain  623.  slain  623.  slain  623.  | 

|  ,        11,  Seobred,  d.  746. 

5.  Sigebert  II.,  tlie  Little,  8.Sebba,  | 

d.  643.                  d.  694.     J2.  Swithri  d, 
(  !  j  !  d«TO»cd  824, 

8.  Siger,  d.  683  i        9.  Sighard,  9.  Senofrid. 

Onritha,  d.  of  Atlelfrid,  d.  701.  d.  701. 

A',  of  \artkumberland. 

I- 


IO.OfVa,.  N— : 

d.  709.  LoOmr,  K.  of  Ktnt. 


Erchenwin,  the  seventh  in  descent  from  W«iden,  began  the  king- 
dom of  Essex  with  his  reign,  A.  D.  527.  Having  reigned  60  years, 
he  was  succeeded  bv  his  son, 

Sledda,  A.  D.  587-  He  left  issue  by  his  wife  Ricula,  sister  of 
Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent,  two  sons,  Sabert  and  Saxbald,  and  a  daughter. 
He  was  succeeded  by 

Sabert,  A.  D.  509,  who  was  the  first  Christian  king  of  Essex, 
being  converted  by  Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent,  his  uncle,    lie  left  issue 
by  Athelgoda  his  wife,  three  sons,  his  successors, 

Saxred,  Seward,  and  Sigebert,  A.  D.  616.  They  forsook  with  one  consent  the 
Christian  religion,  banishing  Miletus,  bishop  of  London  into  France.  They  were  all 
slaiu  in  battle  by  Cinigisil  and  Quicelm,  kings  of  Wessex,  after  a  reign  of  seven  years, 
and  succeeded  by  the  son  of  Seward, 

Sigebert  the  Little,  A.  D.  623,  who  was  succeeded  by 

Sigebert  the  Good,  A.  D.  643,  son  of  Saxbald,  the  brother  of  the  late  king  Sabert. 
He  restored  the  Christian  religion  and  was  noted  for  his  piety ;  but  he  was  at  last  assas- 
sinated by  two  of  his  relations,  who  having  been  excommunicated  for  their  profligacy, 
and  seeking  in  vain  for  redress  from  the  king  their  kinsman,  thus  revenged  tfiemselves. 
He  was  succeeded  by 

Swithelm,  his  brother,  A.  D.  655,  who  died  without  issue  and  was  succeeded  by 

Sebba  and  Siger,  A.  D.  664.  Sebba  was  son  of  king  Seward  and  remained  sted- 
fast  in  the  Christian  faith ;  Siger  who  was  son  of  king  Sigebert  the  Little,  son  of  the 
same  king  Seward,  returned  to  idolatry,  but  was  reclaimed  by  Wulpher,  king  of 
Mercia.  They  were  vassals  to  the  kings  of  Mercia.  Siger  died  A.  D.  683  leaving 
issue  OfFa,  afterwards  king,  and  a  daughter  whose  name  is  unknown,  wife  to  Lothair, 
king  of  Kent.  Sebba,  noted  for  his  piety  and  justice,  at  length  became  a  Religious  in 
the  Monastery  of  St.  Paul's,  London,  and  died  A.  D.  694,  succeeded  bv  his  sons, 

Sigiiard  and  Senofrid,  who  both  died  about  the  same  time.  I'hey  were  suc- 
ceeded by 

Offa,  son  of  Siger,  A.  D.  705.  He  became  a  monk  at  Westminster,  by  the  persua- 
sions of  Ciniswintha,  d.  of  Penda,  king  of  Mercia,  whom  he  had  desired  in  marriage, 
and  resigned  his  crown  two  years  before  his  death  to 

Seobred,  son  of  Sigebert  the  Good,  A.  D.  7<>7«  This  king  was  slain,  though  the 
manner  is  unknown,  after  a  reign  of  38  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 

Switiibed,  A.  I).  746,  who  was  the  last  king  of  Essex.  If  he  "was  king  at  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Heptarchy,  he  must  have  reigned  7'*  years.  Of  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
Heptarchy,  the  history  of  that  of  Essex  is  the  most  imperfect. 

The  Kingdom  of  Essex*  continued  297  .years;  from  the  year  527  to  824. 

«  In  thr  nrnVr  of  linir  in  wl  irh  ilic  atrenl  kin-.Joni*  <>f  lit"  HrplsrHij  w.r»-  foumlnl,  Wnuwx  Ix-cinnins;  A.  D.. '>!'.». 

shonl.l  prrrrilr  Kivx.    But       kiiif*  »f  Hhm  \  r.n  rn<  ■  Hi-  r.ilt.  r  I. in  -.l..m-  :i»i<1  runt  inning  thru  .lynaiiv  ,v->  sovereigns 

■  .I  liitplAiiH,  it  wis  judged  L'lpvdk'Mt  to  :;iv<-  an  account  i,t  tbeil  kill  ;'loni  utkctettwl  tUe  1J< 
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I.  Genealogy  of  the  Kings  of  Northumberland  and  Bernicia. 


Eonpa, 


12th  in  descent  from  Woden. 


I 


I 


1.  Ida,  K.of  Northumberland,  d.559:       3.Glappa,  4.  Fridulph, 

Bidda,d.ofN.   K.  of  Bernicia,  d.  572.T     K.  of  Bernicia,  d.  579.T 


2.  Adda, 
K.ofB.d.566.f 


5.  TllEODORIC, 

K.  of  B.d.586.f 


I 


6.  ATIIELARIC, 
K.of  B.  d.  590. 
I 


I 


Oswald, 
Ecca,  Sogo, 
Sogother,  &c. 


I  I 
Ogga.  Alarick. 

Adhelm.  Blockman. 

„    I,  I 
Egwald.  Bosa. 

I  | 
Lcowald.  Birnhom. 

, — L,    .  L 

En  win. 

K.ofB.      Stger,K.      Keneburg,d.qfCin:gisil,        AnfLeda,d.  of  Edwin,  Cuthwin.  N. 


7.  Adelfrid,  K.  of  N.  k.  617  :  Theobald, 
Accu,  d.  of  Alia,  K.  of  Deira.       k.  against  the  Scots,  603.f 

I  !  1  1 

9.  Anfrid,  StOswith:  Oswald, K. of N.k. 642 :    ll.Oswv.k.of  B.d.670 


k.  634.      of  Esses. 


r 


K.  of  Wi 
J 


K.ofN, 

■\- 


Adelwalt,  |  12.  Eofrid,  K.ofN. 

K.  of  DcTra.  13.  Alfred,  K.  of  N.  d.  705, (Sec  1 1 ,  Deira.)       k.  685  : 

Ciniburga,  d.  of  Penda,  K.  of  Mercia.      Adelfriga,d.  of  Annas, 
|  K.of  E.  Anglia. 

M.Osred,  K.of  N.k.  716: 
Cuthburga, sitter  oflna,  K.of  Wesstx. 


(Jtritlm,  married  677,  beheaded  697  : 
Ethelred,  K.  of  Mercia, 
Alflcda,  born  653  : 

Peda,  K.  of  Leicester.  |  j  

F.lfkda,  born  054,  15.  Cenreo,  K.ofN.  Cutha. 

Abbess  of  Whitby,  d.  714.f         d.  718.f 

etf r trt  lungs'  ntitr  Usurper*. 

20.  Mollos-Adelwald,  k.  765. 
22  and  25.  Etmelred,  k.  796 : 
Elfieda,  d.  of  Of,!,  A',  of  Mercia. 

26.  Osbai.d,  dep.  796. 

27.  Ardulph,  dep.  808. 

28.  Aliwald,  d.  810. 


21.  Alcred, 
K.ofN. 
dep.  774. 

L 

16.  Osrick, 

K.  of  N.  d.  729 .f 


Alpbwin. 
b.  661,  d.  679.f 


Etlia. 
I 


17.  Ccolnph,  K.  of  N.  r  1 

abd.737.  18.  Eduert,  K.ofN.  Egbert, 
abd.  758.  Archbp. 
|  of  York. 

19.  Osulpii,  K.  ofN.  k.  759. 
I 

23.  Alfwald,  K.  of  N.  k.  789. 

r  : :   1  i 


29.  An  dred,  tributary  to  Egbert,  d.  848. 

30.  Ei  MI.LBED  II.,  dep.  814.  Alplius,  beheaded,  790.    Alphwin,  beheaded  790. 

31.  Kf.dou  ald,  k.  by  the  Danes.    _  r 


OsBBRTj  k.  by  the  Danes.    24.  Osred  II.,  K.  of  N.  dep.  and  k.  790.   St,  Alcmund,  in.  800. 


77.  Genealogy  oftlie  Kings  of  Deira  and  Northumberland. 


2.  Alla,  K.  of  DeTra,  d.  588. 
I 


Iffius,  12th  in  descent  from  Woden. 
_J  


Elfric. 
I  


N.  IS.  'I  ln-  Nnml»T«  prrfixrtl  to  the  Kings 
of  Drira,  currmpondinK  with  those  of  hVrni- 
cia,  show  Uiem  to  be.  Copartner*  in  the  Sove- 
rriirntjr. 


I 


8.  Edwin  the  Great,  K.  of  N.  k.  Oct. 4, 633  :     Acca  : 

a.  Qnenbvrga,  d.  of  Cearhts,  K.  of  Mercia.       Adelfrid,  K.  of  N. 

b.  Ethelburga,  d.  of  Ethelbtrt,  K.  of  Kent. 

I   


III  I  \ 

a.  Offrid,       a.  Edfrid,       b.  Uskcrea.        b.  Anfledn  :       Elthem  &  Etheldrida, 
k.  633.     beheaded  633.   d.  in  France.  Oswg,  K.of  Jiemicia.      d.  young. 


I 

9.  Osric,  K.of  D. 
k.  634. 

11.  OswiN.K.of  D. 
k.  Aug.  20,  651.f 


Iffy, 
d.  in  France. 


I 


Hilda, 
Abbess  of  Whitby. 


Kings  of  Deira,  not  descended  from  IJRus. 
11.  Adelwalt,  son  of  Oswald,  K.  of  Nor- 
thumberland^. 6*61. 
Hereswith  :  11.  Alfred,  dep.  670  ;  but  wns  afterwards 

EtkePterl,  K.  of  E.  Anglia.  the  13th  K.  of  Northumberland. 


Hererick,  murdered  one  Bertswith. 
I 

1 
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Ida,  the  13th  in  descent  from  Woden,  began  this  kingdom  with  his  reign  A.  D.  547, 
and  died  559.  After  his  death,  Northumberland  was  divided  into  two  kingdoms,  Ber- 
nicia  and  Deira.  Adda,  the  son  of  Ida,  was  king  of  Bernicia,  and  Alia,  the  13th  in 
descent  frem  Woden,  of  Deira.  The  following  is  a  catalogue  of  the  kings  of  Bernicia 
and  Deira  until  the  union  of  the  kingdoms. 


BERNICIA. 
Adda,  son  of  Ida,  died  5(H),  succeeded  by 
lappa,  brother  of  Ida,  who  died  572. 

Fridulpii,  brother  of 
G lappa,  succeeded  and 
died  579. 

Tiikodoric,  brother  of 
Adda,  was  the  next  king, 
who  died  5W>. 

Atiiklaric,  a  brother 
of  Theodoric,  succeeded. 


DEIRA. 

•  ALLA,diedA.D.5fltt, 
leaving  issue  a  son  named 
Edwin,  afterwards  sur- 
named  the  Great,  and  a 
daughter  named  Acca,  who 
was  espoused  to  Adelfrid, 
son  of  Athelaric,  king  of 
Bernicia. 


•  Tlii*  Heraldic  emblem  was  that  also  of  Ida,  1st  king  of 
Northumberland,  and  of  Adda,  Ms  sod,  king  of  K 


He  being  very  aged  at  the  death  of  Alia,  king  of  Deira,  gave  the  direction  of  his  king- 
dom to  Adelfrid  nis  son,  who  by  the  influence  of  his  marriage  with  Acca,  daughter  of 
Alia,  reunited  the  two  kingdoms,  to  the  prejudice  of  Edwin,  brother  of  Acca,  at  that 
time  but  three  years  old. 

tffcDELFRiD  thus  upon  his  father's  death  became  king  of  Northumberland,  A.  D.  590, 
and  was  famous  for  his  victories  over  the  Britons  in  Wales  and  the  Picts  and  Scots. 
The  unfortunate  Edwin,  after  wandering  through  many  kingdoms  in  disguise,  at  length 
fled  to  Redowald,  king  of  the  East  Angles,  who  generously  gave  him  shelter  to  the 

{>rejudice  of  his  own  interest,  Adelfrid  having  become  exceedingly  powerful  by  his  new- 
y-acquired  dominions.  Adelfrid  threatened  Redowald  with  destruction  if  he  continued 
to  harbour  the  fugitive  ;  but  that  prince  disdaining  to  betray  the  confidence  reposed  in 
him,  disregarded  his  threats  and  resolved  to  carry  the  war  at  once  into  Northumberland 
before  Adelfrid  could  gather  his  forces  together.  The  king  of  Northumberland  little 
expecting  to  be  attacked  by  a  power  he  scorned,  was  slain  A.  D.  617,  leaving  issue 
three  sons,  Anfrid,  Oswald,  and  Oswy,  who  fled  into  Scotland ;  and  divers  daughters, 
of  whom  St.  Oswith  married  Siger,  king  of  Essex. 

Edwin,  surnamed  the  Great,  was  thus,  from  being  a  wretched  fugitive,  unexpectedly- 
placed  by  the  generosity  of  Redowald,  king  of  East  Anglia,  and  the  seventh  monarch 
of  the  Saxons,  upon  the  throne  of  Northumberland,  A.  D.  617-  He  strengthened  his 
kingdom  by  the  arts  of  peace  and  good  government,  so  that  at  the  death  of  Redowald, 
A.  D.  (J24,  he  acquired  after  some  opposition  the  sovereignty  over  the  Saxons  as  their 
eighth  monarch.  He  became  the  first  Christian  king  of  Northumberland,  by  the  per- 
suasions of  Ethelburga  his  wife,  daughter  of  Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent,  who  notwith- 
standing his  greatness,  refused  his  advances  till  he  should  submit  to  conversion.  Edwin 
after  making  himself  both  feared  and  respected  by  the  other  kings  of  the  Heptarchy, 
was  at  length  slain  with  his  son  OrTrid  in  a  battle  at  Hatfield,  Oct.  3,  633,  against 
Cadwallo,  king  of  the  Britons,  and  Penda,  king  of  Mercia,  having  reigned  16  and  lived 
48  years.  By  his  first  wife,  Quenbnrga,  daughter  of  Cearlus,  king  of  Mercia,  he  had 
two  sons  ;  Onfrid,  slain  with  him,  and  Edfrid,  who  was  beheaded  in  the  presence  of 
Penda,  one  of  his  father's  conquerors :  by  his  second  wife,  Ethelburgn  of  Kent,  he  had 
two  sons  and  two  daughters,  of  whom  only  Anfleda  survived  infancy,  who  became  the 
wife  of  Oswy,  king  of  Northumberland.  After  the  death  of  Edwin,  Northumberland 
was  desolated  by  the  two  victors,  and  to  stop  the  ravages,  the  unhappy  inhabitants  pro- 
ceeded to  choose  another  king ;  but  the  old  jealousies  of  the  Bernicians  and  Deiians  not 
suffering  one  party  to  acknowledge  a  king  chosen  from  the  other,  the  kingdom  was  once 
more  divided  into  two  states.  The  Deirans  chose  Osric,  a  relation  of  Edwin  ;  and  the 
Bernicians  Anfrid,  the  son  of  Adelfrid,  who  ujion  his  father's  death  had  fled  with  his 
brothers,  Oswald  and  Oswy,  into  Scotland,  where  they  received  the  Christian  faith. 

Osnic  in  Deira,  and  Anfrid  in  Bernicia  began  to  reign  A.  D.  63?,  when  they  both 
abjured  Christianity.  In  the  early  part  of  the  next  year,  they  were  slain  in  successive 
battle  by  their  old  foe,  Cadwallo,  king  of  the  Britons.  The  kingdoms  being  once  more 
reduced  to  misery  by  the  rapacity  of  the  invaders  and  the  encreased  weakness  of  the 
Northumbrians,  Oswald,  brother  of  Anfrid,  resolved  to  expose  himself  to  all  the  tyrant's 
wrath  to  serve  his  suffering  countrymen.  Gathering  a  small  body  of  forces,  who  were 
encouraged  by  his  generous  bravery,  he  entrenched  himself  in  an  advantageous  post  : 
relying  more  on  the  protection  of  Heaven  than  his  own  strength,  he  erected  a  crobs 
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before  the  camp  and  implored  through  that  sign  a  blessing  on  his  arms.  Cadwallo, 
who  thought  he  had  only  to  advance  to  make  the  Northumbrians  his  vassals,  met  with  so 
stout  and  unexpected  a  resistance  that  he  himself  was  slain  and  his  army  totally  routed. 

Oswald  being  thus  the  restorer  of  his  couutry,  was  innnediatejv  made  king  of  Nor- 
thumberland, A.  D.  034.  To  the  kingdom  he  was  entire  heir :  to  bernicia  by  Adelfrid 
Ins  father,  and  to  Deira  by  Acca  his  mother,  sister  of  Edwin.  He  was  the  wisest  and 
most  pious  prince  of  his  time  ;  and  employing  his  talents  in  restoring  the  ruined  state 
both  of  the  church  and  kingdom,  he  was  at  length  raised  to  that  pitch  of  power  so  as  to 
acquire  the  honour  of  being  the  ninth  monarch  of  the  Saxons.  His  encreasing  influence 
excited  the  envy  of  the  haughty  Penda,  king  of  Mercia,  who  without  any  declaration 
of  war,  prepared  to  invade  Northumberland.  Oswald,  to  prevent  the  threatened  dan- 
ger, carried  the  war  into  Mercia,  before  he  had  sufficiently  disciplined  his  troops,  in 
hopes  to  take  Penda  by  surprise ;  but  he  was  defeated  and  slain  at  M  user field  in  Shrop- 
shire, August  1,  642,  leaving  by  Keneburga,  daughter  of  Cinigisil,  king  of  Wessex,  a 
son  called  Adelwalt,  who  was  afterwards  king  of  Deira.  After  ravaging  Northumber- 
land, Penda  carried  the  war  into  East  Anglia,  which  affording  the  Northumbrians 
respite,  the  Bernicians  placed  Oswy,  brother  of  Oswald,  on  the  throne,  A.  D.  042,  and  jn 
the  following  year,  Oswin,  son  of  Osric,  slain  by  Cadwallo,  was  made  king  of  Deira. 

Oswy  in  Bernicia,  and  Oswin  in  Deira.    Oswy,  though  enraged 
at  the  division  of  his  kingdom,  smothered  his  resentment  from  the  fear 
of  an  invasion  from  Penda  ;  but  that  prince  being  at  length  engaged  in 
other  wars,  Oswy  took  up  arms  against  his  rival.    Oswin,  more  devout 
than  brave,  thinking  it  unjustifiable  to  shed  his  subjects'  blood  merely 
to  defend  his  own  dignity,  withdrew  from  his  army  to  the  house  of  a 
lord  whom  he  supposed  his  friend  ;  but  being  betrayed  into  the  hands 
of  Oswy,  he  was  inhumanly  murdered,  Aug.  20,  (551.    This  crime  did 
Ann*  >n  Oswy,    not  purchase  success  to  the  ambition  of  Oswy  ;  for  the  Deirans,  indig- 
nant at  the  treacherous  death  of  their  king,  detested  Oswy  for  his  villainy  and  imme- 
diately placed  Adelwalt,  son  of  Oswald  his  brother,  upon  the  throne,  A.  D.  (532. 

Oswy  in  Bernicia,  and  Adelwalt  in  Deira.  The  ambition  of  Oswy  making  him 
war  with  Adelwalt,  as  formerly  he  had  done  with  the  meek  Oswin,  the  new  prince  to 
defend  himself  from  his  practices,  entered  into  a  league  with  Penda  and  Ethelric,  kings 
of  Mercia  and  East  Anglia.  These  three  kings  advancing  towards  Oswy,  near  Leeds, 
Adelwalt  by  an  admirable,  though  ungenerous,  stroke  of  policy,  left  the  weight  of  the 
battle  upon  his  two  allies,  who  by  this  desertion  were  defeated  and  slain,  Nov.  6,  055. 
Oswy  carried  the  war  into  Mercia  and  subjugated  it  to  his  power  for  three  years,  when 
by  his  rigour  the  Mercians  revolted.  Adelwalt  took  advantage  of  his  absence  and  firmly 
seated  himself  in  his  kingdom  of  Deira ;  but  dying  A,  D.  001,  aged  24,  Oswy  took  pos- 
session of  his  kingdom,  which  he  gave  to  a  natural  son  whom  he  much  loved,  named 
Alfred,  celebrated  for  his  learning,  virtue,  and  ability,  and  a  worthy  forerunner  of  the 
celebrated  king  his  namesake. 

Oswy  in  Bernicia,  and  Alfred  in  Deira.  Oswy  after  he  had  reigned  28  years  and 
kept  the  monarchy  of  the  Saxons  in  his  possession,  succeeding  his  brother  Oswald  in 
that  honour,  died  Feb.  15,  670,  leaving  issue  by  Anfleda,  daughter  of  Edwin,  two  sons 
and  three  daughters:  Egfrid  ;  and  Alphwin,  who  was  slain  in  battle  against  Ethelred, 
king  of  Mercia,  A.  D.  670;  Ostrith,  wife  of  Ethelred  king  of  Mercia;  Anfleda,  born 
663,  wife  of  Peda,  king  of  Leicester,  whom  she  poisoned  ;  and  Elfleda,  abbess  of  Stren- 
shalt,  who  was  devoted  by  her  father  to  virginity  in  a  vow  to  invoke  victory  over  Penda. 
Alfred  upon  the  death  of  Oswy,  was  no  longer  acknowledged  as  king  of  Deira  by  the 
Northumbrians.  Joining  the  two  kingdoms  again  into  one,  they  elected  for  their  king 
the  eldest  son  of  Oswy,  named 

Egfrid,  A.  D.  670,  who  succeeded  his  father  also  in  his  monarchy  over  the  Saxon?. 
He  made  successful  wars  upon  the  Picts  on  the  one  side  and  the  Mercians  on  the  other 
of  his  dominions  ;  but  at  last  pursuing  the  Picts  too  far  into  their  country,  he  was  sur- 
rounded and  slain,  May  20,  085,  having  lived  40  and  reigned  15  years.  He  left  no 
issue  by  Adelfriga  his  wife,  daughter  of  Annas,  king  of  East  Anglia. 

Alfred  who  had  fled  into  Ireland,  was  recalled  upon  the  death  of  Egfrid  and  made 
king  of  their  whole  dominions  by  the  Northumbrians,  who  never  more  divided  their 
country  into  Bernicia  and  Deira.  In  the  confused  state  of  the  kingdom  from  the  defeat 
of  Egfrid,  the  monarchy  of  the  Saxons  was  possessed  by  the  kings  of  Wessex.  After 
governing  with  prudence  for  20  years,  Alfred  died  A.  D.  705,  leaving  issue  by  his  wife 
Ciniburga,  daughter  of  Penda,  king  of  Mercia,  a  son  named  Osred,  who  succeeded  him 
at  eight  years  of  age,  under  the  guardianship  of  a  lord  named  Brithric. 
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Osred  when  he  took  the  government  into  his  own  hands,  polluted  himself  with  pro- 
fligacy and  lust,  which  gave  rise  to  many  insurrections  in  his  reign :  for  after  Alfred, 
Oswy's  natural  son,  had  come  to  the  crown,  all  the  bastards  of  kings  and  their  descend- 
ants imagined  themselves  to  have  the  same  right.  Cenred  and  Osric,  descendants  of 
Ogga,  natural  son  of  Ida,  seeing  Osred  was  hated  by  his  subjects,  raised  an  insurrection, 
in  which  Osred  was  slain,  after  a  life  of  19  and  a  reign  of  1 1  years,  having  no  issue  by 
his  queen  Cuthburga,  sister  of  Ina,  King  of  Wessex,  who  after  his  death  founded  the 
monastery  of  Winburn. 

Cknrkd  being  raised  to  the  throne  A.  D.  710,  died  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign 
and  left  his  crown  to  Osric,  who  had  assisted  him  to  acquire  it. 

Osric  reigned  11  years  and  was  succeeded  by  his  second  cousin, 

Ceolupii  A.  D.  732.  He  abdicated  and  turned  monk  after  a  reign  of  seven  years. 
To  him  13eda  dedicated  his  history. 

Edbert,  cousin  of  Ceoluph,  succeeded  him  A.  D.  737»  After  a  reign  employed  in 
war  and  bravery  against  the  Picts  and  Mercians,  he  retired  to  a  monastery,  leaving  his 
crown  to  his  son, 

Osulph,  A.  D.  7»r>8,  who  was  barbarously  assassinated  by  his  servants  in  the  first  year 
of  his  reign,  July  24,  7^9. 

Mollon-Adklwald,  though  not  of  royal  extraction,  succeeded.  Upon  this  several 
competitors  strove  for  the  crown,  and  at  length  one  Alcred,  descended  from  Ida  by 
Alaric,  one  of  his  natural  sons,  put  Mollon  to  death  and  raised  himself  to  the  throne, 
A.  D.  7&i. 

Alcred,  after  a  few  years,  was  obb'ged  to  fly  to  the  king  of  the  Picts,  Mollon's  fac- 
tion once  more  gaining  the  ascendancy  and  placing  on  the  throne  his  son, 

Etuelred,  A.  D.  774.  His  reign  was  one  continued  scene  of  crimes,  troubles, 
and  insurrections,  and  after  five  years  he  was  obliged  to  fly  before  the  increasing  influence 
of  Alfwald,  son  of  Osulph,  who  was  declared  king. 

Alfwald  reigned  with  equity  and  justice  for  11  years,  when  he  was  assassinated  by 
the  contrary  faction,  leaving  issue  two  sons,  Alphus  and  Alphwin. 

Osred  II.,  son  of  Alcred,  succeeded  A.  D.  789.  He  was  soon  deposed  by  the  party 
of  Kthelred,  who  placed  that  tyrant  again  on  the  throne,  after  an  exile  of  12  years. 

Ethelred  began  his  new  reign,  790,  with  the  murders  of  Osred  and  the  two  sons  of 
Alfwald,  which  were  followed  by  a  succession  of  crimes,  till  he  was  assassinated  A.  D. 
79li,  leaving  no  issue  by  his  wife  Elfleda,  daughter  of  Oflfa,  king  of  Mercia. 

Osbald  though  a  friend  of  the  late  tyrant,  had  interest  suflicient  to  be  elected  king ; 
for  like  many  of  his  predecessors,  title  he  had  none.  After  a  short  reign  of  27  days,  he 
was  dethroned. 

Ardulfh,  another  usurper,  succeeded  him.  He  murdered  Alcmund,  son  of  Alcred, 
in  the  year  MX),  and  at  length  his  crimes  procuring  his  banishment,  he  retired  to  the 
court  of  Charlemagne. 

Alfwald  II.,  though  not  of  royal  extraction,  was  placed  on  the  throne,  A.  D.  808, 
and  died  after  a  reign  of  two  years. 

Andrkd,  also  without  royal  claim,  succeeded  him.  In  his  reign  Northumberland 
submitted  to  Egbert,  king  of  Wessex,  who  dissolved  the  Heptarchy  and  became  sole 
king  of  England,  A.  D.  827-  Northumberland  was  the  last  of  the  kingdoms  that  fell, 
which  may  be  accounted  for  from  its  distant  situation  from  Egbert's  dominion.  Never- 
theless, Northumberland  as  well  as  Mercia  and  East  Anglia,  preserved  for  some  time 
an  appearance  of  existence  after  the  union  of  the  other  kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy ; 
being  allowed  their  own  governors  on  condition  of  paying  tribute  to  their  conquerors. 
This  arose  from  the  frequent  invasion  of  the  Danes,  which  engaged  the  attention  of 
Egbert  and  his  successors.  The  Northumbrians  placed  some  other  kings  on  the  throne. 
Kthelred  succeeded  his  father  Andred.  He  was  dethroned  and  one  Osbcrt*  placed  in 
his  room.  The  Danes  taking  advantage  of  these  troubles,  directed  their  descents  upon 
the  Northumbrian  coasts,  which  procured  a  few  years  of  tranquillity  to  the  southern 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  Northumbrians  torn  by  their  various  factions  procured  the 
assistance  of  the  Danes,  under  their  leader  Ivar,  who  were  soon  masters  of  the  country, 
whence  they  continued  their  ravages  over  Mercia  and  East  Anglia,  that  at  times  put 
those  parts  of  the  Island,  which  might  then  be  called  provinces,  out  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Saxon  kings  of  England.  This  effect  may  be  seen  in  many  of  their  reigns  ;  at 
least  to  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Elder,  A.  D.  900. 

The  Kingdom  of  Northumberland  continued  280  years :  from  the  year  547  to  827- 

•  From  tlii*  ini]wit»  nt  prince  is  ilerivnl  t!ie  present  line  of  British  kin;;* ;  for  his  daughter  RMflkd  a  son  of  Kthns,  king 
of  Scotland,  who  wa»  Dora,  UUMM  of  Lochabar,  progenitor  ol  the  Stuart*. 
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Genealogy  of  the  Kings  of  Mercia,  or  of  the  Middle  Angles. 


2.  Wibba,  d.6 

I   


I.  Cm  da,  11th.  in  descent  from  Woden,  d.  594. 

 ^  -  ■  — — .  ,  ■  — 


I 

4.  Pen  da,  k.  656: 


N— .  a  son.     Sexburga,  (See  Wessex :) 
Cenowalch,  K.  of  Wessex. 


Cunimond. 
I 


Eo 


I'i' 


Peda,  K. of  Leicester,  5.  Wulpiier,   6.  Ethelred, 

poisoned  657  :  d.  675  :  d.  716  : 

A  Ifieda,  d.  ofOsvy,  K.      ErminUda,         Ostritha,  d.  of 
of  Northumberland,    d.  of  Ercombert,      Ostcy,  K.  of 
K.  of  Kent.  Northumberland, 

KoncswUha  :  I  beheaded  697. 

Ofn.u  j  |  | 

Wolpliadfic  7.Cenred,  Vcreburga:  8.Ceolreo, 

Ruffin.f    abd.709.f    K.Ceolred.     d.  716: 
beheaded.  Vere  burga ,  d.  of 

K.  Wuluher,  d.  770. 


Alirus. 
I 

9.  Ethel- 
bald, 
k.  757. 


|     3.  Cearlus,  d.  624. 
Cenowalcli- 

j   |        Quenburga : 

I  Centwin.  Edwiu,K.ofNt 
Osmond.  | 


Ernulph. 

Dinfcrt : 
Marcella. 


H.OFFA,d.796: 


CeuroQs. 

.  I 

Bassa. 

Cuth'bert. 

 L 


i 


Mercelm,  K.        Merowald,K.  of  Hereford  : 
of  Hcreford.f       Edburga,  g.  d.  of  Edbaltl,  A.  of  Kent. 
Ciniswitha,  a  Nan. 
Cinibarga  i  St.  Meresin. 

A  If  red  t  K.  of  St  Milburga. 
Northumberland.    St.  Mlldrcda. 

SLMilgitha. 


Quendrida.d.of  13.CENULIMI,  IS.CeoLUPII, 
Charlemagne  d.  819:       dep.  819. 

the  Emj)eror;     Elfrida,  d.  of 
orofK.Cenulph.    one  Offa.  Elfleda  : 

JWlgmnml,  son  of 
K.  WUglapk. 

Wigstein  Edburga : 

the  Martyr.  Ethelantl,  an  earl  in  the 
Province  of  Lincoln, 


I 


r  i 

12.Eo.fbid,  Elburga,  (See Wessex:)  Elfleda 
d.  Dec.  7,     a.  Alcmund,  K.  of  Kent.  Ethelred t 
796.        h.Brithrick,K.of Wessex.  K.of 

Northum- 
berland. 


I 


Adeltrida,  U.Cenelm,  Quendrida,  Berganilda. 
a  Nun.      k.  819, aged  the  murderess 
5  years.      of  her  bro- 
ther, for  which 
she  is  supposed  to  have  been 
_      .  .  beheaded  with  hcraccomplicc . 

eifrtclr  Buujf1  antr  drfurprr*.         K.  Offa,d.  796. 

10.  Beornred,  k.  757.   16.  Bermulpii,  k.  823.    17.  Ludican,  k.  825.      18.  Wjtglaff,  d.  839. 

19.  Bebthulf,  dep.  about  852.  20.  Burdred,  fled  to  Rome  : 

|  Ethelswiih,  d.  of  Ethelwolf,  Wigmund  : 

Berfred,  who  occasioned  if.  of  England.  Eljleda,  d.  of  K.  Ceoluph. 
Weigstein's  Martyrdom.  (See  above.) 


Crida  began  the  kingdom  of  Mercia  with  his  reign,  A.  D.  585, 
having  issue  two  sons,  Wibba  and  Cunimond.  He  died  in  504,  when 
his  kingdom  was  conquered  by  Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent.  However, 
after  three  years*  slavery,  Ethelbert  restored  it,  with  some  limitation 
of  authority,  to  Wibba,  son  of  Crida. 

Wibba  began  to  reign  A.  D.  597,  and  died  in  615,  leaving  issue 
three  sons  and  a  daughter,  viz.  Penda,  Eoppa,  Cenowalcli,  and  Sex- 
burga,  the  wife  of  Cenowalcli,  king  of  Wessex,  a  princess  of  great  merit 
and  abilities.  Ethelbert,  fearing  the  ambition  and  restless  spirit  of  Penda,  the  son  of 
Wibba,  left  Mercia  for  a  year  without  a  king ;  after  which  he  placed  Cearlus,  nephew 
of  Wibba,  on  the  throne. 

Cearlus,  who  began  to  reign  A.  D.  fild,  shook  off  the  Kentish  yoke  upon  the  death 
of  Ethelbert  in  the  following  year.  He  died  A.  D.  024,  leaving  issue  Quenburga, 
who  was  wife  to  Edwin,  king  of  Northumberland. 

Penda,  son  of  Wibba,  succeeded,  being  then  50  years  old.  He  was  the  most  rest- 
less and  turbulent  prince  ever  mentioned  in  British,  Saxon,  or  English  annuls:  there- 
fore, Ethelbert "s  policy  in  depriving  him  of  his  rights  is  fully  seen.  His  wars  with  the 
kings  of  Northumberland  have  already  tieen  treated  of,  and  those  with  the  kings  of 
Wessex  and  East  Anglia  will  be  found  in  the  history  of  their  reigns.    Penda  caused 
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Peda,  his  eldest  son,  to  be  crowned  king  of  Leicester  A.  D.  G53,  and  sent  him  into 
Northumberland  to  espouse  Anfleda,  daughter  of  Oswy,  king  of  that  country ;  but  the 
marriage  was  refused  until  Peda  embraced  Christianity  and  suffered  the  gospel  to  be 
preached  in  Mercia.  Penda,  who  lived  and  died  a  nagan,  was  fdain  in  battle  A.  D. 
<>5G,  by  Oswy,  king  of  Northumberland,  who  remained  master  of  Mercia  for  three 
years,  suffering  his  son-in-law,  Peda,  to  be  only  king  of  Leicester.  Peda  being  shortly 
after  poisoned  by  his  wife,  at  his  celebration  of  the  Easter  Festival,  in  the  spring  fol- 
lowing his  father's  death,  his  little  kingdom  was  also  placed  among  the  conquests  of 
Oswy  ;  but  that  king  enraging  the  Mercians  by  his  rigorous  exactions,  they  revolted 
after  three  years'  vassalage  and  regained  their  liberty  under  Wulpher,  sou  of  Penda. 
Penda  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  82  years  old,  having  reigned  32  years.  He  left 
issue  by  Ciniswitha,  (whose  parentage,  Speed  says,  is  unknown,)  five  sons  and  two 
daughters ;  viz.  Peda,  Wulpher,  Ethelred,  Merowald,  and  Mercelm ;  Ciniburga, 
wife  of  Alfred,  king  of  Northumberland,  and  Ciniswiutha,  demanded  in  marriage  by 
Offa,  king  of  Essex. 

Wulphkr  began  to  reign  A.  D.  659.  Nearly  as  restless  as  Penda  his  father,  lie 
was  at  continual  war  with  his  neighbours  with  various  success.  He  conquered  Adel- 
walch,  king  of  Sussex,  and  rendered  the  kingdom  of  Essex  tributary.  "VY  ulpher,  not- 
withstanding the  persuasions  of  his  brother  Peda,  was  a  pagan  long  after  his  coming  to 
the  crown  ;  but  afterwards  he  embraced  the  christian  faith,  in  which  he  instructed  his 
children,  and  was  the  first  christian  king  of  Mercia.  He  died  A.  D.  <  .">,  and  was 
buried  at  Peterborough,  having  had  issue  by  Krmenilda,  daughter  of  Ercomliert,  king 
of  Kent,  three  sons  and  a  daughter,  viz.  Wolphad ;  Ruffin  ;  Cenred  ;  and  Vereburga, 
wife  of  Ceolred,  afterwards  king,  and  who  was  revered  as  a  saint.  Wolphad  and 
Ruffin  were  martyred  by  the  command,  and  as  some  say,  by  the  hand  of  their  father, 

J  uly  24th,  ,  for  embracing  Christianity ;  a  crime  he  must  sincerely  have  lamented 

at  his  own  conversion. 

Etiiklrk«,  brother  of  Wulpher,  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  prejudice  to  Cenred, 
son  of  Wulpher.  He  erected  Herefordshire  into  a  kingdom,  and  gave  it  to  Merowald 
his  brother,  who  married  a  daughter  of  Ennenfred,  son  of  Kdbald,  king  of  Kent,  named 
Edburga,  by  whom  he  had  four  daughters.  At  his  death  leaving  no  sons,  he  left  his 
kingdom  to  his  brother  Mercelm.  Mercelm  dying  without  issue,  Herefordshire  was 
once  more  joined  to  Mercia.  Ethelrcd  A.  D.  Cf9,  ravaged  Kent,  and  afterwards  made 
war  upon  Egfrid,  king  of  Northumberland.  In  097,  without  any  imputation  or  crime, 
he  ordered  Ostritha,  his  wife,  to  be  beheaded ;  and  afterwards,  from  remorse  and  » 
weariness  of  the  world,  resigning  the  crown  to  its  rightful  owner,  Cenred,  son  of 
Wulpher,  he  became  abbot  of  Bardney  Monastery,  A.  D.  704,  where  he  died  in  716. 
leaving  issue  by  Ostritha,  daughter  of  Oswy,  king  of  Northumberland,  a  son  named 
Ceolred. 

Cknred  began  his  reign  A.  D.  704,  and  having  reigned  four  years,  he  became  a 
monk  by  the  persuasions  of  Ciniswintha  his  aunt,  daughter  of  Penda,  at  the  same  time 
that  Offa,  king  of  Essex,  who  had  come  to  Mercia  to  demand  that  princess  in  marriage, 
was  likewise  by  her  induced  to  pursue  the  same  course. 

Ckourbo,  son  of  Ethelred,  succeeded  his  cousin  Cenred,  A.  D.  709.  He  warred 
with  various  success  against  Ina,  king  of  Wessex,  and  died  A.  D.  710,  without  issue 
by  Vereburga,  his  queen,  daughter  of  king  Wulpher,  who  became  a  nun,  surviving 
him  (X)  years. 

Km kl bald,  grandson  of  Eoppa,  brother  of  Penda,  succeeded  Ceolred,  A.  D.  710; 
and  on  the  resignation  of  the  monarchy  bv  Ina,  king  of  Wessex,  who  turned  monk,  he 
was  elected  to  that  dignity  A.  D.  727-  ^Exercising  this  newly-acquired  authority  with 
ostentation,  war  was  made  upon  him  by  the  kings  of  Wessex  and  Northumberland,  in 
which  he  was  worsted.  He  was  assassinated,  having  neither  wife  nor  issue,  in  a  mutiny 
of  his  army,  A.  D.  757,  and  a  lord  named  Beorncd  was  proclaimed  his  successor. 

Bkornrkd,  having  no  right  to  the  throne,  was  quickly  deposed  and  slain  in  battle. 

Offa,  formerly  called  Pinered,  born  lame,  deaf,  and  blind,  so  continued  until  he 
was  of  age,  when  he  was  miraculously  cured.  He  was  descended  from  Eoppa,  the 
brother  of  Penda,  was  placed  on  the  throne,  A.  D.  757,  and  succeeded  Ethelbald  in 
the  monarchy  of  the  Saxons.  He  was  one  of  the  most  illustrious  princes  of  the  Saxon 
I  Ieptarchy,  being  famed  for  his  continual  victories  over  the  Britons  and  his  ncijjhliouring 
kings.  He  made  tributary  Aldric,  king  of  Kent,  and  repelling  the  Britons  who  invaded 
his  territories,  raised  a  rampart  defended  bv  a  large  ditch,  running  between  his  domi- 
nions and  the  boundaries  of  Wales,  part  of  which  may  be  seen  at  this  day.    In  780  he 
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made  his  son  Egfrid  partner  in  his  government.  The  greatest  stain  upon  his  character 
was  the  murder  of  Ethelbert,  king  of  East  Anglia.  That  young  prince  coming  to  his 
court  to  demand  his  daughter  Adelfriga  in  marriage  and  being  entertained  with  a  pre- 
tence of  great  hospitality,  was,  at  the  instance  of  Quendrida,  the  queen,  secretly 
beheaded  by  the  orders  of  Offa,  A.  D.  792.  East  Anglia  was  now  added  to  his  domi- 
nions, which  so  continued  till  the  dissolution  of  the  Heptarchy.  But  Offa  had  no  sooner 
committed  this  horrid  deed  than  he  was  struck  with  remorse,  and  forbade  his  queen 
ever  more  to  come  into  his  sight.  For  atonement  he  took  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome  and 
granted  the  famous  tax  called  Peter's  Pence,  to  be  gathered  through  his  dominions  for 
the  use  of  a  Collegiate  church,  which  had  been  established  by  Ina,  king  of  Wessex,  for 
the  instruction  of  the  Saxon  youth  in  Rome.  Ina,  for  the  maintenance  of  this  church, 
had  established  a  tax  through  his  realm,  calling  it  Romescot,  or  Sent  to  Rome.  And 
Offa  ordering  a  tax  for  the  same  purpose  to  be  yearly  gathered  on  St.  Peter's  dav,  when 
every  family  was  to  contribute  a  penny,  it  was  thence  called  Peter's  Pence.  Though 
the  express  purpose  of  this  exaction  was  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  College ;  yet 
through  a  course  of  ages  long  after  the  demolition  of  that  building,  the  Popes,  never  at  a 
loss  for  pretences  to  continue  their  exactions,  insisting  that  from  its  name  of  Peter's 
Pence  this  tax  was  a  tribute  of  the  English  to  St.  Peter  and  his  successors,  it  was  con- 
tinued with  some  few  intermissions  down  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  when  it  was 
abolished  with  the  Pope's  authority  over  this  realm. 

Offa  during  his  residence  in  Rome  having  procured  the  canonization  of  St.  Alban, 
the  first  British  martyr,  and  raised  several  monasteries,  acts  greatly  beneficial  to  the 
Church,  he  was  acknowledged  by  that  arch  politician,  the  pope,  who  is  ever  indulgent 
when  his  own  interests  are  respected,  to  have  sufficiently  atoned  for  his  crime  ;  even 
though  the  temptation,  East  Anglia,  which  had  induced  its  commission,  still  rewarded 
the  murderer,  and  remained  in  his  hands  without  scruple  or  condemnation  on  the  part 
of  the  Holy  Father  of  Christendom. 

Offa  died  July  29,  796,  after  a  reign  of  39  years.  By  Quendrida,  said  by  Speed  to 
be  daughter  of  Charlemagne,  king  of  France,  but  by  others,  the  daughter  of  king  Ce- 
nulph  and  murderess  of  her  infant  brother,  he  left  issue  one  son  and  three  daughters  : 
Egfrid,  who  succeeded  him  ;  Elburga,  noted  for  her  beauty,  wife  to  Alcmund,  King  of 
Kent,  and  to  Brithric,  king  of  Wessex  ;  Elfleda,  wife  to  Ethelred,  king  of  Northum- 
berland ;  and  Adeltrida,  who  was  bethrothed  to  the  murdered  Ethelbert,  but  became 
a  nun  in  the  monastery  of  Croyland,  where  she  was  living  at  the  dissolution  of  the 
Heptarchy,  which  may  be  attributed  to  her  father's  crime. 

Egfrid,  who  had  before  been  partner  in  his  father's  sovereignty  of  Mercia,  succeeded 
him  as  sole  king  and  chief  monarch.    He  died  after  a  reign  of  four  months,  Dec.  7, 79<i. 

Cenulpii,  descended  by  another  branch  from  Wibba,  succeeded  Egfrid  in  both  his 
dignities.  Taking  Edbert-Pren,  king  of  Kent,  prisoner,  he  placed  another  king  on 
the  throne  of  Kent,  who  was  tributary  to  him.  Cenulph  died  in  019,  after  a  prosperous 
reign  of  24  years,  in  which  by  his  ability  he  kept  the  balance  equal  between  his  kingdom 
and  that  of  Wessex,  under  the  celebrated  Egbert,  who  waited  only  for  the  death  of  this 
king  to  put  in  execution  his  design  of  subjugating  the  Heptarchy.  These  combined 
kingdoms,  after  Cenulph's  removal,  Egbert  destroyed  one  by  one,  Mercia  being  then 
little  able  to  cope  with  him  under  a  distracted  and  undefined  line  of  succession.  He 
left  by  his  queen  Elfrida,  daughter  of  one  Offa,  a  son  and  two  daughters ;  Cenelm, 
aged  five  years ;  Quendrida,  by  some  said  to  be  the  queen  of  K.  Offa  ;  and  Berganilda. 

Cenelm,  born  813,  had  been  king  no  longer  than  five  months  before  he  was  mur- 
dered by  Aschebert,  under  whose  guardianship  he  had  been  left  by  his  father,  at  the 
instigation  of  his  sister  Quendrida,  who  thus  hoped  to  mount  the  throne  herself.  Her 
ambition,  however,  was  justly  disappointed,  for  the  Mercians  crowned  Ceoluph,  her 
uncle  king,  A.  D.  819,  and  she  is  said  to  have  lost  her  head  for  the  crime. 

Ceoluph  was  in  his  first  year  deposed  by  Bernulph,  one  of  the  principal  lords  of  the 
country.    He  had  a  daughter  named  Eltieoa,  wife  of  Wigmond,  son  of  king  Witglaff. 

Bebnulpii,  raised  by  a  faction  and  troubled  with  the  discontent  of  the  East  An- 
glians,  was  little  able  to  resist  the  endeavours  of  Egbert,  king  of  Wessex,  for  the  pos- 
session of  the  whole  Heptarchy.  Bernulph  was  defeated  near  Salisbury  by  Egbert. 
This  encouraged  the  East  Anglians  to  revolt,  and  Bernulph  advancing  to  chastise  them, 
was  defeated  and  slain,  A.  D.  823. 

Ludican  was  now  chosen  by  the  Mercians.  After  a  reign  of  two  years,  he  also  was 
slain  in  an  attempt  to  reduce  the  East  Anglians.  They  were  secretly  assisted  by  the 
politic  king  of  Wessex,  whose  maxim  was,  Divide  and  Destroy* 
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Witglaff.  The  Mercians  discovering  the  designs  of  the  West  Saxons,  resolved  to 
choose  a  king  in  whose  valour  and  conduct  they  could  confide.  The  choice  fell  upon 
Witglaff,  whose  son  Wigmond  had  married  Elfleda,  a  daughter  of  king  Ceoluph.  Eg- 
bert, who  was  no  stranger  to  the  bravery  of  Witglaff,  at  once,  to  prevent  his  reducing 
the  East  Anglians,  declared  open  war  with  the  Mercians.  Witglaff  now  pressed  on 
both  sides  of  his  kingdom,  performed  prodigies  of  valour  ;  but  at  hist,  Egbert  gaining 
a  decisive  battle,  Mercia  fell  to  the  Conqueror,  A.  D.  824.  Witglaff  was  allowed  to 
be  a  tributary  prince  to  the  king  of  Wcssex,  and  died  A.  D.  839 :  he  was  followed  by 
Berthulf,  who  reigned  13  years,  at  the  end  of  which  he  was  chased  beyond  the  seas  by 
the  Danes,  A.  D.  852.  Burdredus  succeeded  Berthulf,  and  reigned  20  years,  when 
he  was  deposed  in  872,  fled  with  his  queen  Ethelswith,  daughter  of  Ethel  wolf,  king 
of  England,  to  Rome,  and  there  died.  The  kingdom  was  ravaged  for  a  few  years 
by  the  Danes,  and  at  last  lost  every  appearance  of  distinction  by  being  delivered  to  the 
sole  government  of  the  English  kings,  who  alwlished  their  tributaries. 

The  kingdom  of  Mercia  continued  242  years :  from  the  year  585  to  827* 


OF  THE  KINGS  OF  EAST-ANGLIA. 


Genealogy  of  the  Kings  of  East-Anglia,  or  the  East  Angles. 


L  Uffa,  7th  from  Woden,  d.  578.  HU  subjects  from  him  were  called  I  ffins. 
2.  TiTUUrs,  d.  599. 


! 


3.  Redowald,  d.624  : 

N-. 

 1  

I 


Reynor.t    4.Eni'WALD,f    5.  Sigebfrt,  a  son 
k.  617.  k.  633.     of  the  wife  of  Redowald 

by  a  former  husband, 
k.  644. 


Eric.  Ennius. 

6.  Ecnic,k.  644.  j  j  j 

7.  Annas,  8.ETiiELRic,k.655  :  9.  Adflwald, 


d.  654. 


Herenrith  ,g.g.d.of 
Edwin,  A',  of  North. 

J  


d.  664.f 


r 


xburga  Ethclburir,    Withburgn,  Ethelburga, 

d.  Abbess  of  Abbess  of      a  Nun  of         a  nat.  d. 

Ely:  Harking.   East  Dereham.  Abbess  of 

Ercomherl,  St.  Bridget 

K.  of  Kent.  in  France. 


10.  ALDULPH,f 

d.  680. 


"I 


11.  Alfwald, 
d.  749. 
I 


I 

12.  Beorna, 
d.  757. 
I 


I 

12.  Ltiielbert  1., 
d.  756. 


i 


13.  Ethelred,  d.  790  : 
j  j  |  Ltofran. 

Adeltrida ;  St.  Gcrmamis  Ferminius, 

d.  Abbess  of  Ely :  '       Erkcnwald,  k.  in  batUe.    14.  St.Ethelbert  ll,f 

a.  Thomhrrt.  Bishop  of  beheaded  792.  Siwarra : 

b.  Etffritt,  K.of  London.  Alcmund.a  K.  in  Saxony. 

 I 


15.  St.  EoMUND,t 
beheaded  by  the  Danes,  870. 


St.  Ed  wold, 
a  hermit. 


This  state  was  not  a  kingdom  from  its  foundation.  A  body  of  Anglo-Saxons,  under 
12  chiefs,  entered  Britain  A.  D.  527,  and  settling  in  the  parts  now  called  Norfolk, 
Suffolk,  and  Cambridgeshire,  formed  an  aristocratical  government  under  the  title  of 
East  Angtoa.  At  length  11  of  the  chiefs  being  dead,  the  surviving  one,  whose  name 
was  Uffa,  erected  the  state  into  a  kingdom,  A.  D.  571. 

Uffa,  the  7th  in  descent  from  Woden,  being  very  old  when  he 
became  king,  nothing  remarkable  is  recorded  of  him.  He  died  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son, 

Titulus,  A.  D.  578.  Little  is  known  of  this  king,  except  that 
he  had  three  sons,  Eric,  Ennius,  and  Redowald,  and  was  succeeded 
by  the  eldest. 

Redowald  became  king  A.  D.  599.    He  was  the  most  illustrious 
king  of  East  Anglia,  if  not  of  the  whole  Heptarchy,  over  which  he 
was  elected  monarch  for  his  generosity  to  Edwin,  king  of  Northumberland ;  but  his 
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conduct  towards  that  prince  having  been  related  in  the  short  historical  sketch  of  Edwin's 
kingdom,  it  will  not  here  be  repeated.  It  will  suffice  to  state  that  he  was  the  first 
christian  king  of  East  Anglia,  and  that  he  died  A.  D.  624,  having  had  issue  by  his 
queen,  (whose  name  is  unknown,  and  who  by  a  former  husband  had  a  son  named 
Sigebert,  afterwards  king,)  2  sons  :  Reyner,  slam  in  battle  in  restoring  Edwin  to  Nor- 
thumberland, A.  D.  617  ;  and  Erpwald,  his  successor. 

Erpwald  beg^an  to  reign  A.  D.  624.  His  reign  was  one  of  the  meanest  of  the  Hep- 
tarchy :  he  was  in  reality  in  subjection  to  Edwin,  king  of  Northumberland,  who  might 
have  deprived  him  of  his  kingdom  with  the  consent  of  his  subjects,  if  the  remembrance 
of  his  obligation  to  Erpwald's  father  had  not  rendered  him  incapable  of  so  black  an  ingra- 
titude. Erpwald  was  assassinated  A.  D.  633.  After  his  death  East  Anglia  had  no 
king  for  three  years,  the  cause  of  which  is  unknown  :  the  confused  state  of  Northum- 
berland then  existing,  makes  it  improbable  that  East  Anglia  was  at  that  time  in  vassa- 
lage to  that  kingdom. 

Siobbert  became  king  A.  D.  636.  Having  been  banished  by  his  balf-brother  Erp- 
wald, on  suspicion  of  aspiring  to  the  crown,  he  embraced  the  Christian  Faith  in  France. 
Being  king  he  restored  the  tree  of  Christianity  in  his  dominions,  which  had  almost  wi- 
thered since  the  death  of  Redowald.  He  built  a  school  for  general  instruction,  but 
suffered  Cambridge  and  Oxford  to  dispute  the  place.  He  resigned  the  crown  to  Egric, 
a  nephew  of  Redowald,  and  repaired  to  a  monastery  in  639 ;  but  being  forced  to  resume 
his  authority  and  take  the  field,  he  was  slain  by  Penda,  king  of  Mercia,  644. 

Egric,  tne  son  of  Eric,  the  son  of  Titulus,  A.  D.  644,  succeeded  upon  Sigebert's 
resignation,  639,  but  was  slain  in  battle,  together  with  that  king  against  Penda,  king 
of  Mercia,  Sigebert  having  been  entreated  by  his  late  subjects  to  head  the  armies  against 
the  pagan  king. 

Annas,  son  of  Ennius,  son  of  Titulus,  was  the  next  king,  A.  D.  644.  After  Redo- 
wald, he  holds  the  most  illustrious  fame  over  the  East  Anglian  kings.  He  assisted 
Cenowalch,  king  of  Wessex,  to  recover  his  dominions,  of  which  he  had  been  deprived 
by  Penda  in  645.  This  brought  on  him  the  vengeance  of  that  king,  who  threatened 
him  with  destruction.  He  died  while  he  was  preparing  for  his  defence,  leaving  the 
management  of  the  war  to  his  brother  and  successor,  Ethelric.  Annas  had  issue  sons 
and  daughters,  viz.  Ferminius,  slain  in  battle ;  Germanus  Erkenwald,  bishop  of  Lon- 
don :  Saxburga,  wife  of  Ercombert,  king  of  Kent,  and  afterwards  abbess  of  Ely ;  Adel- 
trida,  who,  though  she  had  two  husbands,  Thombert,  an  English  lord,  and  Egfrid, 
king  of  Northumberland,  is  yet  supposed  to  have  died  a  virgin :  she  founded  a  monas- 
tery at  Ely,  of  which  she  was  afterwards  abbess ;  Ethelburga,  abbess  of  Barking  ;  and 
Withburga,  a  nun,  whose  tomb,  converted  into  a  bath,  is  still  to  be  seen  at  East  Dere- 
ham, in  Norfolk,  whence  her  body  was  stolen  and  conveyed  to  Ely  monastery  by  its 
monks ;  Ethelburga,  a  natural  daughter,  abbess  of  St.  Bridget  in  France. 

Ethelric  became  king,  A.  D.  654.  To  divert  the  impending  storm,  he  bribed 
Penda  with  a  sum  of  money  and  induced  him  to  carry  the  war  into  Northumberland 
against  Oswy,  king  of  Bernicia.  In  this  war  he  was  slain  with  Penda,  Nov.  1 5,  656, 
leaving  issue  by  his  wife  Hereswith,  great  granddaughter  of  Edwin,  king  of  Northum- 
berland, two  sons,  Aldulph  and  Alfwald.    He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother, 

Adelwald,  A.  D.  65b.  This  king  died  without  issue  and  was  succeeded  by  hia 
nephew,  the  son  of  Ethelric, 

Aldulph,  A.  D.  664.    He  died  after  the  year  680,  and  was  succeeded  by  bis  brother, 

Alfwald.  He  died,  succeeded  by  his  two  sons, 

Beorna  and  Ethelbert,  A.  D.  749.  Ethelbert  died  first,  756,  leaving  issue  a 
son,  from  whom  sprung  the  celebrated  St.  Edmund,  martyred  by  the  Danes.  Beorna, 
now  sole  king,  died  7- »7 .  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 

Kthelred,  who  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 

Ethelbert  II.  A.  D.  790.  This  young  prince,  whilst  on  a  visit  to  Offa,  king  of 
Mercia,  to  demand  his  daughter  Adeltrida  in  marriage,  was  betrayed  and  beheaded  by  that 

Erince,  May  18,  792,  who  oy  this  sudden  treachery  was  enabled  to  add  East  Anglia  to  the 
ingdom  of  Mercia,  in  which  vassalage  it  remained  till  the  general  conquest  by  Egbert. 
After  that  event  East  Anglia,  as  well  as  Mercia  and  Northumberland,  was  allowed  to 
have  an  appearance  of  a  state,  by  its  having  kings  tributary  to  Egbert  and  his  successors. 
But  there  are  none  of  these  worthy  of  mention,  excepting  Edmund,  son  of  Siwara,  the 
great  granddaughter  of  king  Ethelbert,  the  brother  of  Beorna.  This  Siwara  was  the 
wife  of  Alcmund,  a  king  of  Saxony,  where  Edmund  was  born.  Afterwards  this  son 
became,  at  15  years  old,  king  of  East  Anglia ;  and  having  reigned  15  years,  noted  for 
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his  piety,  the  Danes  ravaged  his  kingdom,  and  took  him  prisoner.  Upon  his  refusing 
to  renounce  Christianity  he  was  by  them  cruelly  tormented  and  beheaded.  After  the 
death  of  this  king,  who  had  neither  wife  nor  issue,  the  Danes  made  Guthrum,  one  of 
their  leaders,  king.  He  was  followed  by  one  Eric,  after  whom  East  Anglia  submitted 
to  Edward  the  Elder,  king  of  England. 

The  Kingdom  of  East- Anglia  continued  221  years:  from  the  year  571  to  792. 
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This  kingdom,  the  third  in  order  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy,  has  been  reserved  to 
the  last  place  as  being  the  conqueror  of  the  others  and  forming  itself  upon  their  ruins 
into  one  kingdom,  known  by  the  name  of  England.  This  continues  under  several  and 
connected  dynasties  to  the  present  day.    By  this  order  the  connexion  between  the 
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Cinigisil  was  the  first  Christian  king  of  this  state,  and  Qui- 
eded  to  his  opinions.    Quicelm  died  in  636,  leaving  issue  a 


Saxon  kings  of  England  and  their  predecessors,  the  kings  of  Wessex,  being  unbroken, 
it  will  be  rendered  more  distinct  to  the  memory  of  the  reader. 

Cerdic,  the  ninth  in  descent  from  Woden,  and  the  stock  from 
which  our  present  illustrious  sovereign  springs,  arrived  in  Britain,  A. 
1).  495.  After  many  victories  and  defeats  from  the  famous  Arthur, 
he  at  last  formed  the  kingdom  of  Wessex,  A.  D.  519.  He  died  in 
534,  leaving  the  crown  to  his  son  Cenric,  the  worthy  partner  of  his 
dangers  and  difficulties  in  the  establishment  of  his  kingdom. 

Cenkic  kecame  king  A.  D  534.    He  defeated  the  Britons  in  552, 
and  died  in  560,  leaving  issue  four  sons:  Ceaulin,  his  successor ;  Qui- 
celm, killed  when  his  krother  Ceaulin  was  vanquished ;  Cutulph  ;  and  Ceoluph. 

Ceaulin  succeeded  Cenric  in  Wessex,  and  also  became  monarch  of  the  Saxons,  A. 
D.  560.  He  carried  his  authority  to  so  great  a  degree  of  ostentation,  that  after  suh- 
jecting  the  kingdom  of  Sussex,  at  the  death  of  Cissa,  to  his  government,  the  other 
states,  to  prevent  the  like  fate,  entered  into  a  combination  against  him.  He  was  van- 
quished by  the  king  of  Kent,  the  leader  of  the  confederates,  who  succeeded  him  as 
monarch  in  591.  Ceaulin  died  in  592,  succeeded  by  his  nephew  Ceolric,  the  son  of 
Cutulph. 

Ceolric  died  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother, 

Ceolulph,  A.  D.  598.  He  reduced  the  South  Saxons  who  had  revolted  in  G07, 
and  died  in  (51 1,  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  the  son  of  Ceolric. 

TP    Cinigisil  associated  Quicelm  his  brother  in  the  government,  A. 
D.  Gil. 
celm  conceded 

son,  Cudred  ;  and  Cinigisil  in  G43,  having  issue,  Cenowalch,  his  suc- 
cessor ;  Centwin ;  St.  Agelwin ;  and  Keneburga,  the  wife  of  Oswald, 
king  of  Northumberland. 

Cenowalcii  acquired  the  kingdom  A.  D.  643.  His  reign  was  much 
troubled  by  wars  with  Penda,  king  of  Mercia,  who  took  possession  of 
his  kingdom,  and  retained  it  for  three  years.  He  was  at  length  restored  by  Annas, 
king  of  East  Anglia.  Sussex,  which  had  been  conquered  by  Ceaulin,  now  revolted, 
and  had  for  king  Adelwalch,  who  took  advantage  of  the  troubles  of  Cenowalch  to  regain 
the  liberty  of  his  countrymen.  Cenowalch  after  his  restoration  gained  many  signal 
victories  over  the  Britons.  He  died  without  surviving  issue,  his  son  Pionnas  dying 
before  him,  and  left  his  crown  to  his  queeu  Sexburga,  the  daughter  of  Wibba,  king  of 
Mercia,  A.  D.  672.  , 

Sexburga  was  a  princess  of  great  genius  and  ability.  She  reigned  but  one  year, 
when  she  died.  Others  affirm  that  she  was  deposed ;  it  being  thought  dishonourable 
to  be  governed  by  a  woman.  After  the  death  or  expulsion  of  Sexburga,  the  kingdom 
was  divided  among  the  principal  nobility,  of  whom  Cenfus,  descended  from  Cerdic,  was 
the  chief.  Cenfus  soon  expelled  his  partners  in  674,  when  he  associated  with  him 
Escwin  his  son,  and  Centwin  brother  to  king  Cenowalch. 

Cenfus,  Escwin,  and  Centwin.  Cenfus  and  Escwin  having  reigned  2  years,  died 
in  676,  which  event  left  the  sole  government  with 

Centwin.  In  682  he  gained  a  complete  victory  Cadwallader,  the  last  British  king. 
Centwin  fearing  the  popularity  of  Cedwalla,  a  prince  of  the  royal  line,  banished  him 
from  Wessex :  but  he  being  much  beloved,  manjr  of  the  young  nobility  joined  him  in 
his  retreat  to  Sussex.  Adelwalch,  king  of  that  kingdom,  refusing  him  shelter,  Cedwalla 
gave  him  battle  and  slew  him.  About  this  time  Centwin  died  without  issue,  and  Ced- 
walla returning  to  Wessex  was  declared  king,  A.  D.  686. 

Cedwalla  was  not  only  king  of  Wessex,  but  also  monarch  over  the  Saxons.  He  was 
famous  for  his  successes  over  the  kingdoms  of  Sussex  and  Kent.  In  the  war  against 
the  latter,  he  lost  his  brother  Mollon,  who  was  slain.  After  rendering  himself  terrible 
by  the  cruelties  of  war,  he,  though  already  a  Christian,  thought  it  necessary  to  take  a 
journey  to  Rome  and  receive  baptism  from  the  hands  of  the  Pope,  which  was  performed 
on  Easter  Eve.  Sergius  II.  gave  him  the  name  of  Peter,  and  being  taken  with  sick- 
ness at  the  font,  he  died  at  Rome  according  to  his  desire  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks, 
April  20,  688.  He  left  by  Cendritha,  his  queen,  two  sons,  Nannus  and  Baldred,  who 
did  not  succeed  him  on  account  of  their  tender  age,  that  honour  being  obtained  by  Ina, 
his  cousin. 

Ina  not  only  succeeded  Cedwalla  in  his  kingdom  of  Wessex,  but  followed  him  also 
as  monarch  of  the  Saxons.    He  was  the  most  illustrious  prince  of  his  time,  and  his  abi- 
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lities  were  equally  conspicuous  as  a  warrior  and  legislator ;  for  after  having  made  his 
arms  effectual  against  the  Britons  of  Cornwall,  the  kingdoms  of  Kent,  Mercia,  and 
Sussex,  which  last  he  rendered  a  province  of  Wessex,  he  framed  a  body  of  laws  so 
excellent  and  efficacious,  as  to  induce  Alfred  the  Great  to  place  many  of  them  in  his 
general  code.  Ina  was  also  distinguished  for  his  regard  to  religious  duties.  He  built 
several  monasteries,  and  erected  at  Rome  a  college  for  the  reception  of  English  students 
and  the  pilgrims  journeying  to  visit  the  tombs  of  the  saints.  To  defray  the  expenses 
of  this  establishment,  he  raised  a  tax  upon  his  subjects,  called  Romescot,  which  by  the 
craft  and  avarice  of  the  Romish  Church,  was  collected  long  after  the  original  cause  had 
passed  away.  The  human  mind,  unenlightened  by  science  and  liberal  knowledge,  is  too 
apt  to  degrade  religion  into  superstition,  and  to  imagine  that  man  can  onlv  render 
himself  acceptable  to  his  God  by  becoming  useless  to  his  fellow-creatures.  Thus  we 
find  that  during  the  darkness  cast  over  the  middle  ages,  rendered  of  more  than  natural 
duration  by  the  avaricious  policy  and  paralysing  prohibitions  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
against  general  knowledge,  it  was  too  much  a  custom  for  those  possessed  of  the  power 
and  ability  to  become  a  blessing  to  society,  to  cast  off  all  endeavours  to  further  the  hap- 
piness of  their  fellow-creatures  by  immuring  themselves  in  monkish  seclusion,  stupidly 
forgetting  that  our  duty  to  God  is  in  a  most  abundant  measure  evinced  by  the  perform- 
ance of  that  which  we  owe  to  man.  In  the  long  catalogue  of  misled  devotees,  it  raises 
our  surprise  and  regret  to  find  the  name  of  Ina,  who  was  fitted  every  way  for  a  more 
honourable  destiny.  Through  the  suggestions  of  Ethelburga,  his  queen,  daughter  of 
Escwin,  (co-partner  in  the  kingdom  with  Cenfus  and  Centwin,)  who  herself  became  a 
nun  at  Barking,  Ina  took  upon  him  the  monkish  habit  at  Rome  and  resigned  his 
crown  to  his  cousin  and  brother-in-law  Adelard,  having  reigned  39  years.  He  did  not 
long  survive  his  usefulness,  for  he  died  without  issue  the  next  year,  728. 

Adelard  began  to  reign  in  727-  Oswald,  the  son  of  Ethelbald,  son  of  Ciniwald, 
son  of  Cuthwin,  son  of  king  Ceaulin,  disputed  the  crown  with  him,  but  was  defeated  in 
a  battle  and  died  soon  after.  Adelard  died  in  741,  having  had  issue  Sigebald,  who  died 
before  him,  and  Cenulph,  afterwards  king. 

Cudrrd  succeeded  his  brother  Adelard.  This  king  fought  successfully  against  the 
Britons  of  Cornwall  in  743  and  753,  and  he  defeated  Ethelbald,  king  of  Mercia,  in  752. 
After  a  prosperous  reign  of  13  years,  he  died  in  754,  without  surviving  issue,  having 
lost  his  only  son  Cenric,  who  was  slain  in  a  sedition  in  745. 

Sioebert,  son  of  Sigeric,  son  of  king  Escwin,  succeeded  his  uncle  Cudred.  He 
was  in  the  following  year  deposed  for  his  vices,  and  soon  after  murdered  in  a  forest  by 
one  Porcher. 

Cenulpii,  the  son  of  Adelard,  was  now  placed  upon  the  throne,  and  became  famous 
for  his  frequent  victories  over  the  Britons.  After  reigning  30  years,  he  grew  jealous  of 
Cunehard,  his  cousin,  the  brother  of  king  Sigebert,  who  to  avoid  the  threatened  danger 
murdered  Cenulph  in  his  apartments.  The  noise  alarming  the  domestics,  they  rushed 
in  upon  Cunehard  and  slew  him  upon  the  spot. 

Brithric,  the  son  of  Cenulph,  succeeded  him  in  784.  From  the  irregularity  and 
uncertainty  of  the  laws  of  the  Saxons,  with  respect  to  the  succession  to  the  royal  dignity, 
continual  jealousies  were  held  by  the  kings  against  every  prince,  however  distantly 
allied,  who  was  possessed  of  any  ability  or  popularity.  This  jealousy  not  unfrequently 
brought  forward  the  objects  of  It  to  power  from  the  obscurity  in  which  they  might  other- 
wise have  remained,  thus  making  the  cause  of  fear  real,  which  was  before  only  ideal. 
Brithric,  thus  influenced,  turned  an  evil  eye  towards  the  genius  and  popularity  "of  Eg- 
bert, a  prince  of  the  royal  blood,  and  banished  him  the  kingdom.  Egbert  retiring  to 
France,  gained,  at  the  court  of  Charlemagne  during  his  twelve  years'  exile,  such  an 
expansion  of  his  great  natural  abilities  and  so  consummate  a  knowledge  in  the  arts  of  war 
and  government,  as  to  enable  him,  when  afterwards  king  of  Wessex,  to  effect  the  ruin 
of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy  and  establish  the  monarchy  of  England,  which  exists  to  the 
present  day.  In  the  reign  of  Brithric,  the  Danes  made  their  first  descent  at  Portland 
on  the  coasts  of  Wessex,  and  in  799  he  was  poisoned  by  his  wife,  Edburga,  daughter 
of  Oflfa,  king  of  Mercia.  To  avoid  the  general  indignation  excited  against  her,  she  fled 
to  the  protection  of  Charlemagne,  who,  in  regard  of  his  friendship  towards  her  father, 
gave  her  a  rich  abbey  for  her  maintenance  and  jurisdiction  ;  but  as  she  inherited  a  thirst 
of  blood  from  her  mother,  the  murderous  Quendrida,  so  she  possessed  likewise  the  lust 
of  a  Messalina,  for  she  was  discovered,  during  the  functions  of  her  sacred  office,  in  an 
intrigue  with  an  English  gentleman.  Having  thus  thrown  off  all  claim  to  hospitality, 
and  after  many  years  wandering,  she  ended  her  days  at  Pavia  in  great  want.    To  stig- 
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matize  her  crime  with  perpetual  infamy,  the  West-Saxons  passed  a  law,  prohibiting 
the  wives  of  their  future  kings  from  receiving  the  title  and  honours  of  queen.  Tin's 
privation  of  dignity  was  experienced  by  Redburga,  the  wife  of  Egbert  the  Great,  and 
Osburgis,  the  wife  of  king  Ethelwolph,  his  son  ;  but  the  unjust  law  was  remitted  in 
favour  of  Judith,  the  second  wife  of  the  same  monarch.  After  the  death  of  Brithric 
without  issue,  the  West-Saxons  proceeded  to  elect  a  king,  and  remembering  the  exiled 
Egbert,  whose  abilities  had  caused  his  banishment,  they  instantly  sent  an  embassy  with 
an  offer  of  the  crown  to  him  at  Rome,  he  being  then  at  the  Pope's  court,  attending 
Charlemagne,  when  that  monarch  received  the  imperial  crown. 

Egbert  began  his  reign  over  the  West-Saxons  in  800.  As  soon  as  he  was  well  seated 
in  the  throne,  his  ambition  formed  the  design  of  subjugating  the  Heptarchy  to  his  own 
power ;  but  his  prudence  induced  him  to  wait  for  the  proper  season.  At  this  time 
Cenulph,  a  potent  and  valiant  prince,  reigned  over  Mercia,  and  was  likewise  possessed 
of  the  dignity  of  monarch.  To  have  entered  upon  his  design  at  this  juncture  would 
have  been  to  ruin  it.  He  must  have  commenced  with  his  neighbours,  of  whom  Cenulph 
was  the  nearest,  who  held  Kent  in  a  state  of  bondage,  which  was  now  contiguous  to 
\Ves8ex,  as  the  kingdom  of  Sussex  had  long  since  become  a  part  of  the  dominions  of 
Wessex.  Egbert,  therefore,  at  present  applied  himself  to  the  arts  of  government  and 
instructed  his  subjects  in  military  discipline.  At  length,  to  make  trial  of  their  improve- 
ment, without  exciting  the  jealousy  of  his  Saxon  neighbours,  he  entered  into  warfare 
with  the  Britons  of  Cornwall,  who  had  maintained  their  ground  in  that  corner  of  the 
island  from  the  time  that  their  brethren  had  retreated  into  Wales  at  the  foundation  of 
the  Mercian  kingdom.  So  great  was  the  success  of  Egbert,  that  in  one  campaign  he 
completely  subjugated  his  enemies,  in  809.  The  Welsh  having  assisted  the  Britons 
of  Cornwall,  Egbert  the  next  year  carried  his  arms  into  their  country  and,  destroying 
all  with  fire  ana  sword,  reduced  them  to  so  low  an  ebb,  that  they  could  never  return 
upon  him  afterwards.  Affairs  being  now  ia  this  state,  Cenulph,  King  of  Mercia,  the 
great  bar  of  Egbert's  projects,  died  in  819.  This  event  gave  him  an  opportunity  to 
commence  his  operations.  Being  now  decidedly  the  most  potent  king  of  the  Hep- 
tarchy, he  was  immediately  invested  with  the  dignity  of  monarch,  which  furthered 
his  designs.  His  kingdom  was  in  prosperity,  whilst  the  others,  reduced  to  the  number 
of  four,  viz.  Kent,  Essex,  Mercia,  and  Northumberland,  were  torn  by  intestine  broils 
and  discontent.  In  a  work  of  this  nature,  it  will  suffice  to  state  the  order  of  their 
several  dissolutions,  without  enumerating  the  events  which  led  to  them,  and  more  par- 
ticularly, as  they  have  already  been  hinted  at  in  the  several  historical  sketches  of  these 
kingdoms.  Sussex,  as  before  stated,  was  already  tributary  to  Wessex.  The  kingdom 
of  Kent  was  the  first  conquest  of  Egbert,  which  was  then  tributary  to  Mercia.  That 
of  Essex,  long  of  inconsiderable  note,  quickly  followed.  These  acquisitions  put  Egbert 
in  possession  of  all  that  tract  of  land  south  of  the  Thames  and  Severn.  To  effect  the 
conquest  of  Mercia,  Egbert  employed  policy  as  well  as  arms :  encouraging  the  already 
discontented  East  Anglians  to  revolt  against  the  Mercians,  to  whom  they  were  tributary. 
The  Mercians,  now  attacked  by  the  East  Anglians  on  the  one  side  of  their  dominions, 
and  by  the  King  of  Wessex  on  the  other,  soon  submitted  to  the  conqueror,  who  quickly 
convinced  the  East  Anglians  that  they  must  give  up  the  honour  of  being  his  allies,  to 
become,  with  the  conquered  Mercians,  his  vassals.  One  kingdom  only  now  remained, 
that  of  Northumberland.  Andred,  its  king,  was  set  up  by  one  faction  and  opposed  by 
many.  The  unhappy  Northumbrians,  thus  divided  by  contention  and  disorder,  were 
little  able  to  withstand  the  gigantic  strength  of  Egbert ;  who  upon  his  approach  to  their 
territories,  had  little  more  to  effect  than  to  receive  their  submission  and  to  close  his 
designs  by  creating  himself  sole  monarch  over  his  legitimate  subjects  and  his  conquered 
provinces. 

Thus  ended  the  Saxon  Heptarchy  in  the  year  827 ;  having  existed  373  years  from 
the  foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  Kent  by  Hengist  in  454. 
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BOOK  III. 

Oknealogies  op  toe  Saxon  and  Danish  Kings  op  England  to  the  Norman  Conquest. 

From  the  period  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy  being  abolished  by  the  genius  and  power  of 
Egbert  the  Great,  king  of  Wessex,  in  the  conquest  of  the  kingdoms  of  Kent,  Sussex, 
and  Essex,  and  the  rendering  tributary  those  of  Mercia,  East  Anglia,  and  Northum- 
berland, may  be  dated  the  commencement  of  the  kingdom  of  England,  A.D.  828,  which 
is  to  be  considered  as  an  augmentation  of  the  kingdom  of  Wessex,  continuing  to  the 
present  day  as  forming  a  part  of  the  monarchy  now  called  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
But  though  the  appellation  of  England  can  claim  no  higher  antiquity  than  the  time  of 
Egbert,  yet  the  inhabitants  of  that  portion  of  our  island  so  called,  whether  consisting 
of  Saxons,  Jutes,  or  Angles,  from  which  latter  the  term  is  supposed  to  be  derived,  had 
been  known  by  the  name  of  Englishmen  for  more  than  250  years  previously.  However, 
in  opposition  to  those  who  suppose  the  name  of  England  to  be  derived  from  the  word 
Angle,  others,  amongst  various  opinions,  assert  it  to  proceed  from  the  name  of  Heugist, 
the  first  Saxon  who  entered  Britain :  for  example,  Harding  says 

"  He  call'd  it  Engeste's  land, 

Which  afterwards  was  shorted,  and  called  England." 

But  without  more  conjecture  on  a  subject,  upon  which  nothing  but  conjecture  can 
exist,  it  will  suffice  to  state  that  our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors  were  composed  of  three 
tribes,  Saxons,  Jutes,  and  Angles,  issuing  from  the  Chersonesus  Cimbrica  and  the 
Northern  parts  of  Germany,  which  tribes  were  considered  in  course  of  time,  as  one 
nation.  On  their  arrival  in  Britain,  the  Saxons,  mingled  with  the  Jutes,  formed  those 
kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy,  called  Kent,  Sussex,  Wessex,  and  Essex.  The  Angles 
enjoyed  but  two  of  those  kiugdoms,  East-Anglia  and  Mercia ;  and  the  remaining 
seventh,  Northumberland,  was  composed  of  Saxons,  who  seated  themselves  there  with 
Octa,  brother  of  Hengist,  and  of  Angles,  the  companions  of  Ida,  who  became  its  first 
king,  A.D.  547. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  dynasty  of  our  Saxon  sovereigns  and 
their  successors,  who  henceforth  reigned  solely  with  eucreased  authority  as  lungs  of 
England. 

Egbert,  surnamcd  the  Great,  1st  King  of  England. 

Egbert,  whose  exploits  have  been  briefly  related  in  the  previous 
book,  and  whose  descent  may  be  seen  in  the  genealogical  table  of  the 
kings  of  Wessex,  began  his  reign  over  the  West  Saxons,  A.I).  800,  and 
after  his  numerous  conquests,  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  England,  in 
the  year  828.  After  reigning  27  years  as  king  of  Wessex,  and  10 
years  as  sole  sovereign  of  all  England,  he  died  Feb.  4th,  838,  and  was 
buried  at  Winchester,  having  had  issue  by  his  wife,  Hedburga,  daughter 

of  ,  two  sons  and  a  daughter:  viz.  Ethelbald,  who  died  before 

him  ;  Ethehvulph,  his  successor  ;  and  Edgitha,  who  founded  the  monastery  of  Poles- 
worth  in  Warwickshire. 

2.  Etiielwulph,  King  of  England. 

Ethelwut.pb  succeeded  his  father,  A.D.  838.  Being  the  second  son  of  Egbert,  he 
had  been  designed  for  the  church,  and  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Winchester.  However, 
when  he  became  heir  to  his  father,  he  procured  a  dispensation  from  the  Pope  and  aban- 
doned his  clerical  functions ;  though  he  ever  retained  an  ardent  zeal  for  the  church  and 
its  interests.  Being  of  a  peaceable  disposition,  and  the  Danes  who  had  molested  even 
the  warlike  Egbert,  continuing  their  ravages,  Ethelwulph  associated  his  natural  son 
Athelstan  in  the  government,  making  him  king  of  Kent  and  of  the  South  and  East 
Saxons.  At  length,  by  his  military  skill  and  courage,  Athelstan  completely  defeated  his 
enemies  in  852,  soon  after  which  he  died,  leaving  issue  a  daughter,  named  Ostrida. 
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This  event  gave  opportunity  for  the  machinations  of  the  eldest  son  of  the  king,  named 
Ethelbald,  an  ambitious  and  debauched  prince,  to  strive  for  the  crown  ;  which  causing 
a  civil  war,  the  kingdom  was  once  more  divided,  Ethelwulph  being  obliged  to  yield  to 
his  son  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Wessex  and  its  annexed  sovereignties,  and  to  content 
himself  with  the  little  domain  of  Kent. 

After  being  thus  curtailed  of  authority,  Ethelwulph,  having  reigned  20  years,  died 
Jan.  13th,  857,  and  was  buried  at  Stamridge,  but  afterwards  removed  to  Winchester. 
He  left  his  kingdom  of  Kent  to  his  second  son,  Ethell)ert.  He  was  twice  married. 
First,  to  Osburgis,  daughter  of  Oslake,  Great  Butler  of  England,  by  whom  he  had  all 
his  issue.  She  was  descended  from  Whitgar,  king  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  nephew  of 
Cerdic,  first  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  and  died  A.D.  8f>5.  And  secondly,  to  Judith, 
famed  for  her  beauty,  daughter  of  Charles  the  Bald,  king  of  France,  by  Ermentrude, 
daughter  of  Voden,  E.  of  Orleance.  She  afterwards  became  the  wife  of  her  step-son, 
king  Ethelbald;  but  this  incestuous  marriage  was  quickly  annihilated,  and  she, 
returning  to  her  father,  was  ravished  by  Baldwin,  the  Forester  "of  Arden  in  France,  and 
by  him  forcibly  kept  till  she  consented  to  become  his  wife,  86*2.  This  man  being  after- 
wards reconciled  to  her  father,  the  king  of  France,  was  by  him,  in  regard  of  this 
marriage,  created  the  first  E.  of  Flanders.  The  issue  of  this  union  was  Baldwin  II. 
E.  of  Flanders,  who  espoused  Elfrida,  daughter  of  Alfred,  king  of  England,  from  whom 
through  five  descents  lineally,  came  Maud,  wife  of  William  the  First,  king  of  England, 
and  from  her,  all  our  Norman  English  kings  unto  this  day.  The  issue  of  Ethelwulph 
were  four  sons  and  two  daughters :  Ethelbald,  Ethelbert,  Ethelred,  and  Alfred,  who 
were  all  kings  of  England  successively ;  Ethelswith,  the  wife  of  Burthred,  king  of 
Mercia,  died  at  Pavia  in  888,  her  husband  having  been  chased  from  Mercia  by  the 
Danes  in  872 ;  and  Judith,  the  wife  of  Ethico,  Count  of  Altorf,  from  whom  is  derived 
the  line  of  Brunswick.    Ethelwulph  had  also  a  natural  son,  Athelstan,  meutioned  above. 


3.  Ethelbald  in  Wessex  :  Ethelbert  in  Kent. 


7  Nothing  memorable  is  related  of  Ethelbald  after  his  unnatural 
rebellion  against  his  father,  but  his  more  unnatural  incestuous  marriage 
with  his  fatlier's  wife,  Judith,  his  mother-in-law.  However,  he  is  stated 
to  have  repented  of  his  vicious  course  of  life  and  to  have  repudiated 
his  wife.  Dying  without  issue,  universally  regretted  by  his  subjects 
Dec.  20th,  8<i0,  he  was  buried  at  Sherbourne,  in  Dorsetshire,  having 
reigned  in  Wessex  for  two  years  before  his  father's  decease  and  about 
two  years  and  a  half  afterwards. 


4.  Ethelbert,  King  of  England. 


Arms  ofKtUribalJ. 


Ethelbert,  already  in  possession  of  Kent,  succeeded  his  brother  in  his  kingdom  of 
Wessex,  by  virtue  of  his  father's  will,  and  thus  once  more  rendered  the  kingdom  of 
England  entire.  After  a  reign  of  two  years  and  a  half  in  Kent,  and  three  years  and  a 
half  as  sole  monarch  of  England,  he  died  in  8ti<5,  leaving  issue  by  his  queen,  whose  name 
is  unknown,  two  sons,  Adhelm  and  Ethelward,  surnamed  Ciito.  Neither  of  them 
became  king  of  England,  that  honour  being  gained  by  Ethelred,  their  uncle,  by  virtue 
of  their  grandfather's  will,  which  was  made  in  favour  of  his  sons  successively,  to  the 
prejudice  of  their  respective  issue.  But,  upon  the  death  of  Alfred  the  Great,  the  younger 
brother,  and  successor  of  Ethelred,  Ethelward  asserted  his  right  to  the  crown,  as  the 
son  of  king  Ethelbert,  the  eldest  son  of  king  Ethelwulph,  who  left  surviving  issue,  in 
opposition  to  king  Edward  the  Elder,  son  and  successor  of  Alfred,  the  youngest  son  of 
Ethelwulph.  Yet,  though  his  claims  were  thus  superior,  the  English  were  little  inclined 
to  recognise  them  against  the  son  of  their  beloved  and  glorious  Alfred  :  wherefore,  thus 
neglected,  he  resolved  to  gain  his  ends  by  throwing  his  cause  into  the  hands  of  the  fero- 
cious Danes,  who  were  rejoiced  at  any  event  that  gave  an  opportunity  of  renewing  their 
ravages  upon  the  English.  Thus  influenced,  they  elected  him  king  in  Northumberland, 
A.D.  902,  and  under  pretence  of  asserting  the  rights  of  Ethelward,  committed  dreadful 
ravages ;  but  they  were  speedily  stopped  in  their  career  by  the  valour  and  promptitude 
of  Edward.  Thus  thwarted  in  his  designs,  Ethelward  Hed  to  France ;  but  soon  returning 
with  a  supply  of  Normans  on  the  coast  of  Essex,  A.D.  904,  he  made  himself  master  of 
that  kingdom  and  joined  the  Danes,  who  thus  encouraged,  again  ravaged  Northumber- 
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land,  East  Anglia,  and  Mercia.  However,  in  the  following  year,  his  hopes  were  again 
crushed  by  the  repeated  victories  of  Edward,  in  the  last  of  which,  the  aspiring  Ethelward 
was  slain. 

5. •  Ethelred,  Kino  of  England. 

Ethelred  succeeded  his  brother  Ethelbert,  A.D.  866.    His  reign  was  a  continual 
strife  against  the  Danes,  whose  descents  became  now  truly  formidable.    Having  in  one 

J ear  fought  with  great  valour  and  various  success  no  less  than  nine  battles,  he  was  at 
ast  mortally  wounded  and  died  April  23rd,  872,  after  a  reign  of  live  years ;  being 
a  worthy  predecessor  to  our  great  Alfred.  His  wife  is  not  known,  but  she  left  him  a 
numerous  issue,  of  whom  were  Oswald  ; — Elfrid,  the  great  grandfather  of  Ethelward, 
•  the  historian,  who  was  Counsellor  and  Treasurer  to  king  Edgara,  and  wrote  the  English 
history,  from  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons  to  his  own  time,  dedicating  it  to  his  cousin- 
german,  Maud,  Abbess  of  Quedlingburg,  in  Saxony,  the  daughter  of  the  Emperor 
Otho,  by  Edgitha  his  wife,  daughter  of  Edward  the  Elder,  king  of  England ; — and  Thyra, 
or  Emma,  the  wife  of  Frotho  VI.,  king  of  Denmark.  These  issue  did  not  succeed  to 
the  throne  of  their  father,  from  the  same  cause  that  deprive  J  the  sons  of  Ethelbert  of 
that  honour — Ethel wulph's  will ;  wherefore,  Ethelred  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
Alfred,  without  any  one  questioning  his  title. 

6.  Alfred  the  Great,  Kino  of  England. 

To  the  mind  that  reveres  the  virtues  of  this  honour  of  human  nature, 
it  cannot  but  be  greatly  painful  to  curtail  the  history  of  a  patriotic 
king  to  the  narrow  limits  which  the  plan  of  this  work  imposes.  Alfred, 
the  friend  of  man,  the  father  of  his  subjects,  and,  in  an  age  of  super- 
stitious darkness,  a  rational  adorer  of  his  God,  truly  deserved  the 
appellation  of  Great,  which  the  admiration  of  posterity  has  awarded 
him  :  an  appellation  too  often  given  to  those  pests  of  society,  who,  by 
their  selfish  ambition  and  destructive  violence,  have  desolated  the  world. 
Strange  stupidity — unaccountable  departure  from  common  sense — to  give  the  terms  of 
glory  and  greatness  to  that  ambitious  pride,  which  destroys  the  real  dignity  of  our  nature 
by  the  hellish  indulgence  of  the  passions  of  demons,  and  which  has  been'destructive  of 
the  happiness  of  man  from  the  first  formation  of  kingdoms.    If  our  Alfred,  actuated  by 
unambitious  patriotism,  deserved  the  name  of  Great,  (and  who  will  think  him  unworthy 
of  it,)  with  what  consistency  can  it  be  bestowed  upon  the  impiously  self-deified  Alex- 
ander— the  cruel  Canute — the  superstitious  Charlemagne — the  lascivious  and  apostate 
Henry  —  the  mad-brained  Charles  —  the  cold,  politic  Frederic  —  or,  the  rapacious  and 
unprincipled  Napoleon  ?    It  is  but  too  mortifying  an  evidence  of  the  depravity  of  our 
nature,  that  among  the  multitude  of  monarchs  who  have  ruled  on  theeartn,  we  can  find 
so  few  that  have  any  pretensions  to  rank  with  the  truly  glorious  Alfred  of  England, 
who  must  alike  command  the  admiration  of  frail  humanity  and  the  love  of  his  God. 
But  to  sum  up  his  character  in  words  more  effective  and  eloquent  than  the  present  pen 
can  command,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  employ  the  following  powerful  brevity :  —  "  O  Al- 
fred, the  wonder  and  astonishment  of  all  ages !  if  we  reflect  on  the  devout  parts  of  him, 
he  seems  to  have  lived  always  in  a  cloister.    If,  on  his  conduct  and  exploits  in  the  field, 
one  would  think  he  had  spent  his  days  in  a  camp.    If,  on  his  writings  and  studies,  one 
would  conclude  the  University  had  engrossed  him.   And  lastly,  if  we  regard  his  prudence 
and  skill  in  the  administration  of  government,  he  ieems  to  nave  made  law  and  politics 
his  whole  study." 

Alfred,  born  at  Wantage,  in  Berkshire,  in  849,  was  sent  to  Rome  at  five  years  old 
and  anointed  by  the  Pope.  He  succeeded  his  brother  Ethelred  in  872,  in  the  22nd 
year  of  his  age.  After  a  reign  of  twenty-eight  years,  affording  an  undeviating  ex- 
emplary rule  of  regal  conduct,  which,  alas !  has  been  but  rarely  and  imperfectly  followed, 
Alfred  died  of  a  contraction  of  the  nerves,  which  for  two  years  had  put  him  to  excessive 
pain,  Oct.  28th,  901,  aged  52,  and  was  buried  at  Winchester.  His  queen,  who  died 
A.D.  904,  was  daughter  of  Ethelred,  surnamed  Muchel,  signifying  the  Great,  an  earl 
in  Mercia,  (who  inhabited  about  Gainsborough,  in  Lincolnshire  ;)  by  Edburg,  a  lady  of 
the  blood-royal  of  Mercia.  Alfred  had  issue  by  her  four  sons  and  five  daughters,  viz. 
Edmund,  who  died  before  him  ; — Edward,  his  successor ; — Athelstan,  a  knight ; — Ethel- 
ward, bred  at  Oxford,  and  who  became  very  learned.    Dying  Oct.  16th,  922,  aged 
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40,  he  left  three  tons,  Turketul,*  Athelnrn,  and  Elswin,  the  latter  two  being  slain  in 
battle ; — Elfleda,  wife  of  Ethel  red,  earl  of  Mercia,  who  received  with  her  from  her  father, 
the  city  of  London.  Her  husband  died  in  912,  and  she  continued  to  govern  the  province 
of  Mercia,  excepting  the  cities  of  London  and  Oxford,  which  her  brother,  king  Edward 
the  Elder  retained  in  his  own  hands.  Displaying  singular  courage  and  endowments 
in  her  wars  against  the  Danes,  and  preventing  the  Welsh  from  coming  to  their  assist- 
ance, to  her  activity  may  be  attributed  the  king's  success  against  his  enemies.  It 
is  related  of  her,  that  having  suffered  dreadfully  with  the  birth  of  her  child,  she  resolved 
never  to  endure  nature's  pangs  again,  and  devoting  herself  to  arms,  was  generally 
styled  king,  in  admiration  of  her  great  abilities.  She  conducted  armies,  assailed  castles, 
built  and  repaired  towns,  amongst  which  were  Bridgenorth,  Tamworth,  Stafford,  and 
"Warwick,  and  founded  the  monastery  of  St.  Peter,  in  Gloucester,  in  which  she  was 
buried.  She  died  at  Tamworth,  June  15th,  919,  leaving  a  daughter,  Klswina,  deprived 
of  Mercia  by  her  uncle,  Edward  the  Elder,  from  a  fear  of  her  marrying  a  Danish  lord, 
and  who  being  carried  into  Wessex,  there  passed  her  days  in  a  monastery  ; — Elfrida  was 
wife  of  Baldwin  the  Bald,  second  count  of  Flanders,  who  died  919.  She  was  his  wife 
above  30  years,  and  long  survived  him,  dying  June  Jib,  929,  leaving  issue  two  sons, 
Arnulphe,  third  earl  of  Flanders,  progenitor  of  all  the  earls  of  Flanders  since  his  time ; 
and  Adnulphe,  earl  of  Bologne  and  Terwin  j — Ethelgitha  was  Abbess  of  Shaftsbury ;  — 
Elfreda ;— and  Elstritha. 

7.  Edward,  called  the  Elder,  King  of  England. 

Edward,  second  son  of  Alfred,  succeeded  his  father,  A.D.  901,  being 
crowned  at  Kingston-upon-Thames.  Having  proved  himself  in  arms 
and  counsel  worthy  of  his  birth,  he  died  at  Farringdon  in  Berkshire,  in 
925,  and  was  buried  at  Winchester,  leaving  issue  by  three  wives. 

By  the  first,  (who  by  some,  from  the  meanness  of  her  birth,  is  stated 
to  be  only  his  concubine,)  named  Egwina,  remarkable  for  her  beauty, 
daughter  of  one  Bercher,  a  shepherd,  he  had  two  sons  and  a  daughter, 
viz.  Athelstan,  who  succeeded  him ; — Alfred,  who  died  before  him  ;— 
and  Editha,  or  Beatrix,  who  was  given  in  925,  by  her  brother  Athelstan,  in  marriage  to 
Sithric,  a  Dane,  on  condition  of  his  acknowledging  fealty  to  him  and  becoming  a 
christian.  As  a  further  mark  of  favour,  Sithric  was  made  king  of  Northumberland ; 
but  he  dying  the  following  year,  Editha  became  a  nun  at  Polesworth. 

By  his  second  wife,  ElHeda,  daughter  of  an  earl  named  Ethelhelm,  probably  earl  of 
Wiltshire,  says  Speed,  he  had  two  sons  and  six  daughters,  viz.  El  sward,  who  died  at 
Oxford  a  few  days  after  his  father,  with  whom  he  was  buried  at  Winchester ;  —  Edwin, 
who  was  accused  of  a  conspiracy  against  his  brother,  king  Athelstan,  and  as  a  punishment, 
was  put  to  sea  in  a  vessel  without  sails  or  rudder.  The  unfortunate  prince,  to  avoid  the 
protracted  horrors  of  hunger  and  cold,  threw  himself  headlong  into  the  sea,  solemnly 
protesting  his  innocence,  A.D.  938 ;  his  body  being  driven  upon  the  coast  of  Flanders, 
was  taken  to  Adulphe,  earl  of  Bologne,  who  caused  it  to  be  honorably  interred  in  the 
Monastery  of  St.  Bertin,  at  St.  Omers.  This  cruelty  is  the  only  stain  upon  the  memory 
of  Athelstan,  who,  upon  after-evidence  of  his  brother's  innocence,  never  ceased  to  deplore 
his  fate,  which  he  revenged  upon  his  unjust  accuser,  who  justly  suffered  death  for  his 
perjury ; — Elfleda,  Abbess  of  Ramsey  in  Hampshire  died  918; — Ogina  was  first,  in  901, 
the  second  wife  of  Charles  the  Simple,  king  of  France,  (son  to  king  Lewis,  the  brother 
of  Judith,  queen  of  England  before  mentioned,)  who  was  deposed  in  923,  and  died  in 
929,  leaving  issue  by  her,  Lewis  IV.,  king  of  France,  surnamed  Transmarinus,  or 
d'Outre-Mer,  from  his  being  brought  up  in  England  with  his  uncle,  king  Athelstan, 
and  Gileet,  duchess  of  Normandy,  who  was  married  to  Rollo  the  Dane,  who,  in 
regard  of  this  marriage,  was  allowed  to  be  the  first  duke  of  that  country.  And 
secondly,  she  was  the  wife  of  Herbert,  the  younger  count  of  Vermandois.  This  marriage 
gave  such  offence  to  her  son  Lewis,  because  earl  Herbert,  the  father,  had  caused  the 
king,  her  first  husband,  to  die  in  prison,  that  she  was  presently  apprehended  and  deli- 
vered to  the  charge  of  Gerbeye,  wife  of  Lewis,  so  that  she  had  neither  issue  nor 
connexion  with  her  second  husband,  and  died  948 ;  —  Edilda  passed  her  days  in  a  monas- 
tery at  Wilton ;  —  Ethilda  became  926,  second  wife  to  Hugh  the  Great,  count  of 

•  tie  wa«  Abbot  of  Cropland,  the  monastery  of  which  he  rebuilt  after  it*  being  destroyed  by  the  Dane*.  The  naming  of 
bell*,  together  with  the  benediction  as  a  charm  agninst  thunder  and  lightning,  being  introduced  in  tbi*  age  by  I'ope  John 
XIV.,  Turketul  cast  a  great  bell,  which  he  called  fJnthlae  ;  his  successor  adding  more  to  it,  made  the  first  set  of  tuneable 
betts  in  England.  This  Turketul  had  been  Chancellor  to  Ling  Edmund. 
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Paris,  who  by  a  third  wife,  was  father  of  Hugh  Capet,  king  of  France ;  — Edgitha,  tho 
first  wife  of  Otho  the  Great,  emperor  of  Germany,  died  Aug.  27th,  947,  leaving 
issue,  Lutolphe,  duke  of  Suabia ;  William,  Archbishop  of  Mentz ;  Ludgard,  wife  of 
Conrad,  duke  of  Lorraine  ;  and  Maud,  or  Mechthild,  Abbess  of  Quedlingburg  in  Saxony. 
This  Lutolphe,  the  eldest  son,  was  designed  for  his  father's  successor  ;  but  being  ill- 
treated  by  his  father's  second  wife,  Adelaid  of  Burgundy  in  favour  of  her  son,  Otho, 
afterwards  emperor,  he  revolted  and  was  deposed  from  his  election,  954.  He  died  before 
his  father  957,  leaving  issue  Otho,  who  was  duke  of  Suabia,  in  right  of  his  mother,  and 
of  Bavaria  during  the  exile  of  Henry  Rixosus  his  cousin.  Otho  died  S.  P.  9H2 ;  — 
and  Edgiva  who  was  sent  with  her  elder  sister  Edgitha,  by  her  brother  Athelstan,  to 
the  court  of  Henry  I.  emperor  of  Germany,  who  honorably  entertained  and  educated 
them  with  his  own  daughters,  and  having  given  the  elder  in  marriage  to  his  own  son, 
afterwards  the  emperor  Otho  the  Great,  bestowed  Edgiva  in  marriage  upon  a  duke  of 
Italy ;  who,  says  Speed,  is  not  named  of  our  writers,  though  others  affirm  him  to  be 
Lewis  the  Blind,  king  of  Provence,  (son  of  Boso.  king  of  Provence,  bead  of  the  house  of 
Savoy,  by  Ermengarde,  daughter  of  Lewis  II.  king  of  France,)  by  whom  she  had  issue, 
a  son  named  Constantine. 

His  third  wife,  Edgiva,  was  daughter  of  an  earl  Sigeline,  lord  of  Menpliam,  Culings, 
and  Leanham  in  Kent,  where  he  was  slain  by  the  Danes,  927-  She  was  his  wife  ten 
years,  and  outlived  him  nearly  forty  years,  dying  Aug.  25th,  9(>3.  By  her,  Edward  had 
two  sons  and  three  daughters,  viz.  Edmund  and  Edred,  infants  at  their  father's  death, 
became  both  kings  of  England  ; —  Edburga,  a  nun,  to  which  state  of  seclusion  she  was 
devoted  by  her  own  choice.  In  her  childhood,  her  father  to  try  the  bent  of  her  incli- 
nation, that  he  might  decide  upon  her  future  destiny,  proceeded  as  follows ;  he  laid 
before  her  rich  apparel  and  brilliant  diamonds,  and  opposite  to  them  the  sacred  writings 
and  other  books  of  instruction  for  her  choice.  Taking  up  the  books  and  declaring  that 
they  alone  were  worthy  her  attention,  the  king  with  parental  rapture,  embracing  her, 
said,  "  Go  in  God's  name  whither  God  hath  called  thee."  Upon  this,  he  placed  her  in 
the  monastery  of  Winchester,  where  she  remained  during  her  lite,  and  was  there  buried  ; — 
Edgiva,  of  exquisite  beauty,  wife  of  Lewis,  prince  of  Aquitaine.  This  daughter  is  pro- 
bably confounded  with  the  one  of  the  same  name  by  his  second  wife,  who  was  wedded  to 
Lewis  the  Blind,  there  being  then  no  prince  of  Aquitaine  mentioned  in  history  ;  —  and 
Thyra,  who  married,  900,  Gormo  III.  king  of  Denmark,  who  dying  931,  left  issue 
by  this  Thyra,  Harold  VI,  his  successor,  father  of  Sweyn,  sumamed  the  Forked  Beard, 
afterwards  king  of  England,  and  Gunilda.  This  Gunilda  was  a  woman  of  virtue  and 
benevolence,  and  a  great  instrument  in  making  peace  between  the  English  and  Danes, 
in  the  reign  of  Ethelred  II.  j  so  ardent  was  she  for  this  good  effect,  that  she  offered 
herself  as  one  of  the  hostages  on  the  part  of  the  Danes  to  the  English.  To  give  the 
latter  a  proof  of  her  sincerity,  she  became  a  christian,  and  married  an  English  earl,  named 
Paling.  But  this  generosity  was  but  ill  requited ;  for  the  treacherous  Ethelred 
breaking  through  his  engagements,  ordered  the  terrific  massacre  of  all  the  Danes  residing 
in  England,  Nov.  13th,  1002,  when  Gunilda,  after  seeing  her  husband  and  children 
butchered  in  her  presence,  had  her  head  cut  off  at  Oxford.  She  met  her  fate  with  heroie 
fortitude,  foretelling  the  dreadful  miseries  of  the  English,  which  should  avenge  her 
blood  ;  these  were  but  too  fully  verified  in  the  ravages  of  her  brother  Sweyn,  who  deposed 
the  inhuman  Ethelred,  and  became  the  first  Danish  king  of  England. 

0.  Athelstan,  Kino  of  England. 

Elsward,  the  eldest  legitimate  son  of  king  Edward,  dying  in  a 
few  days  after  his  father,  and  his  brothers  being  too  young  to  assume 
the  reins  of  government  in  times  troubled  with  the  continual  encroach- 
ments of  the  Danes ;  that  honour,  by  the  consent  of  the  nobles  and 
clergy,  was  conferred  u]K>n  Athelstan,  his  bastard  brother,  whose  virtues 
and  abilities  had  acquired  him  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  nation. 
Athelstan  was  crowned  at  Kingston-upon-Thames,  A.D.  925,  died  at 
Gloucester,  Oct.  17th,  941 ;  and  was  buried  at  jMalmsbury,  having 
reigned,  feared  and  respected,  for  sixteen  years.  He  left  issue  only  an  illegitimate  daughter 
named  Leoneta,  who  was  wife  of  Reynbourne,  son  and  successor  of  Guy,  the  famous 
carl  of  Warwick. 
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Edmund,  son  of  King  Edward,  by  his  last  wife,  succeeded  Athelstan, 
and  was  crowned  at  Kingston-upon-Thames,  941.  After  a  reign  of 
seven  years,  he  was  murdered  at  Pucklekirk,  in  Gloucestershire,  by 
one  Leolf,  a  robber,  in  the  midst  of  a  feast,  May  2Gth,  948,  aged  25. 
By  his  queen,  named  Elsgiva,  whose  parentage  is  unknown,  he  left 
two  sons,  Edwy  and  Edgar,  afterwards  kings  of  England ;  they  did 
not  immediately  succeed  their  father  on  account  of  their  minority,  that 
honour  being  obtained  by  Edred,  their  uncle. 

10.  Edred,  King  of  England. 

He  succeeded  his  brother,  king  Edmund,  and  was  crowned  at  Kingston-upon-Thames, 
Aug.  17th,  948.  He  died  aged  'M),  A.D.  955,  and  was  buried  at  Winchester,  leaving 
issue,  by  a  queen  whose  name  is  unknown,  two  sons,  Bertfrid  and  Elfrid.  These  sons, 
on  account  of  their  minority,  did  not  succeed  their  father.  Of  them,  nothing  more  is 
recorded,  than  that  their  names  are  found  as  witnesses  to  some  of  their  father's  charters. 

11.  Edwy,  King  of  England. 

Edwy,  the  eldest  son  of  king  Edmund,  succeeded  his  uncle  Edred,  and  was  crowned 
at  Kingston-upon-Thames,  A.D.  955.  After  a  reign  of  continual  strife  against  the 
monks,  being  by  their  means,  obliged  to  yield  to  his  brother  Edgar,  the  provinces  north 
of  the  Thames,'  he  died  of  fjrief  in  959,  aged  18,  and  was  buried  at  Winchester.  He 
left  no  issue  by  his  queen,  Elgiva,  a  princess  of  the  blood  royal,  whose  affinity  is  not 
known,  except  that,  from  the  enmity  the  monks  bore  to  Edwy,  it  was  stated  to  come 
within  the  prohibition  of  the  laws  of  marriage.  The  fate  of  this  lady  was  truly  deplo- 
rable. Endeavouring  again  to  be  united  with  the  husband  she  tenderly  loved,  from 
whom  she  had  been  divorced  and  exiled,  to  the  equal  grief  of  both,  she  was  taken  in  her 
return  by  the  turbulent  monks,  and  was  by  them  most  barbarously  ham  strung,  of  which 
cruelty  she  died  in  a  few  days  in  most  excruciating  torment,  A.D.  958. 

12.  Edgar,  surtiamed  the  Peaceable,  King  of  England. 

Edgar,  having  already  by  the  influence  of  the  monks,  deprived  his  brother  of  the 
northern  parts  of  his  kingdom,  styling  himself  as  king  of  Mercia,  succeeded  him  as  king 
of  England,  A.D.  959,  being  crowned  at  Kingston-upon-Thames,  at  the  age  of  16  years. 
Having  become  by  his  wisdom  and  policy,  the  most  powerful  prince  of  his  time,  he  died, 
aged  32,  July  1st,  975,  and  was  buried  at  Glastonbury.  Edgar  was  famed  for  his  gal- 
lantries ;  but  being  a  friend  to  the  monks,  he  escaped  censure  for  his  lasciviousness, 
when  his  unfortunate  brother  had  by  their  means,  been  reduced  to  the  lowest  state  of 
deprivation  and  reprobation  for  his  sincere  attachment  to  one  loved  object,  whom  from 
their  enmity  to  him,  they  declared  to  be  within  the  prohibited  degrees  of  marriage.  Had 
Edwy  been  as  complaisant  to  those  locusts  as  his  more  politic  brother,  the  sincerity  of 
the  affection  of  Edwy  and  Elgiva  would  then  have  called  forth  their  admiration  in  as 
great  a  degree  as  they,  under  other  influences,  have  stigmatized  it  as  incestuous.  As 
his  first  amorous  exploit,  Edgar  forced  a  nun,  named  Wilfrida,  from  her  convent,  and 
had  by  her  a  daughter  named  Edgitha,  who  died  Sept.  15th,  984,  aged  23  years,  and 
was  greatly  celebrated  for  her  sanctity.  Edgitha  devoted  herself  to  the  cloisters  in  the 
monastery  of  St.  Denis  at  Wilton,  which  she  built,  after  having,  as  it  is  said,  refused 
the  crown,  offered  her  by  Archbishop  Dunstan,  upon  her  brother  Edward's  death.  His 
first  wife,  though  not  at  all  mentioned  by  some  historians,  is  stated  to  have  been  Elfrida, 
daughter  of  Baldwin  II.,  count  of  Flanders,  by  Elfrida  his  wife,  daughter  of  our  Alfred 
the  Great ;  she  died  in  902,  the  year  after  her  marriage.  His  next  amour  was  with 
Elfleda,  called  the  Fair,  who  was  the  domestic  of  the  daughter  of  an  earl  named  Ordmer, 
famed  for  her  beauty,  and  whom  the  lascivious  king  demanded  to  enjoy  without  the 
rights  of  matrimony.  The  wife  of  Ordmer,  to  prevent  this  dishonour  upon  their  child, 
placed  in  her  bed  the  servant  Elrleda,  who  was  equally  beautiful.  On  discovery  of  the 
cheat,  Edgar,  so  far  from  being  indignant,  was  so  charmed  with  his  fair  impostor,  that 
he  remained  constant  to  her  till  her  death,  and  is  even  stated  by  some,  to  have 
made  her  his  wife  soon  after  the  death  of  his  queen  ;  she  died  in  about  2  years.  By 
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her  he  had  issue,  his  successor,  Edward  the  Martyr.  His  last  attachment 
romantic,  and  makes  too  great  a  portion  in  the  general  history  of  his  reign  to  need  mu 
notice  in  this  place.  It  will  suffice  to  state  that  she  was  Elfrida,  daughter  of  Ordnar, 
carl  of  Devonshire,  and  widow  of  Athelwold,  earl  of  East  Anglia.  She  tore  to  him  two 
sons,  Edmund,  who  died  in  071,  and  Ethelred,  who  was  afterwards  king.  This  Elfrida 
is  equally  famed  for  her  beauty  and  crimes,  both  intimately  interwoven  with  our  Saxon 
annals :  for  the  atonement  of  the  latter,  she  built  two  monasteries,  one  at  Ambresbury, 
in  Wiltshire,  and  the  other  at  Whorwel,  near  Andover.  In  the  last  of  these,  she  im- 
mured herself  for  the  residue  of  her  days,  tortured  by  her  conscience  and  devoured  by 
religious  superstition ;  for  under  the  influence  of  both,  she  is  stated  to  have  frequently 
covered  her  body  completely  with  little  crosses,  to  preserve  herself  from  being  carried 
away  by  the  devil,  whom  by  her  evil  deeds  she  had  but  too  much  reason  to  fear. 

13.  Edward  II,  surnamed  the  Martyr,  King  of  England. 

This  prince  wa3  son  of  king  Edgar  by  Elfleda  his  second  wife,  whom 
he  succeeded,  and  was  crowned  A.  D.  975,  at  Kingston-upon-Thames, 
by  Dunstan,  under  whose  influence  he  was.  Being  of  a  mild  and 
peaceable  disposition,  nothing  memorable  is  related  of  him,  excepting 
his  tragical  end,  which  befel  him  as  follows,  March  18,  979,  after  a 
short  reign  of  four,  and  at  the  early  age  of  1 6  years.  Edward,  after 
enjoying  the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  in  returning  passed  near  Corfe 
Castle,  in  the  island  of  Purbeck,  in  Dorsetshire,  where  his  mother-in- 
law,  Elfrida,  resided  with  her  son  Ethelred.  Resolving  to  take  this  opportunity  of 
paying  his  respects  to  her,  he  rode  off  from  his  attendants  to  her  residence.  However, 
declining  her  solicitations  to  dismount,  he  requested  merely  a  cup  of  wine  to  drink  to 
her  health.  No  sooner  had  he  raised  it  to  his  lips,  than  he  was  stabbed  in  the  back  by 
a  ruffian  procured  for  the  purpose  by  Elfrida.  She  had  long  resolved  upon  his  destruc- 
tion, to  make  way  for  her  son  to  ascend  the  throne,  and  readily  availed  herself  of  this 
the  first  opportunity  to  accomplish  it.  The  king  finding  himself  wounded,  clapped 
spurs  to  his  horse  ;  but  soon  becoming  faint  from  loss  of  blood,  he  fell  from  the  saddle, 
and  his  foot  becoming  entangled  in  the  stirrup,  he  was  dragged  along  by  his  unruly 
horse  till  he  expired.  Being  tracked  by  his  blood  by  Elfrida's  servants,  they  found  the 
body  terribly  mangled  and  threw  it  into  a  well,  where  however  it  was  found  and  pri- 
vately interred  by  his  servants  at  Wareham ;  but  he  was  afterwards  removed  with  great 
pomp  to  Shaftsbury,  where  miracles  were  reported  to  be  performed  at  his  tomb.  His 
tragical  end  and  the  memory  of  his  mild  virtues  filled  the  people  with  the  utmost  com- 
passion, and  they  bestowed  upon  him  the  title  of  Martyr,  though  his  murder  had  not 
the  least  relation  to  any  religious  opinion.  As  his  own  intentions  were  pure  he 
harboured  not  the  least  suspicion  of  others  ;  for  though  his  step-mother  had  opposed  his 
succession  and  raised  a  party  in  favour  of  her  son,  he  always  treated  her  with  respect, 
and  expressed  the  most  tender  affection  for  his  rival  brother.  He  died  without  wife 
or  issue. 

14.  Ethelred  II,  surnamed  the  Unready,  King  o/England. 


Ethelred,  son  of  king  Edgar  by  his  last  wife  Elfrida,  succeeded  his  murdered  brother 
at  1 2  years  of  age,  and  was  crowned  by  the  famous  St.  Dunstan  at  Kingston-upon-Thames, 
April  25,  979.  This  prince  being  continually  molested  by  the  Danes,  and  hated  by  his 
subjects  for  his  imbecility,  treachery,  and  indolence,  was  compelled,  after  a  series  of 
misfortunes  and  crimes,  to  fly  for  refuge  to  the  court  of  Robert  II,  duke  of  Normandy, 
whose  sister  Emma  he  had  married.  Sweyn  II,  king  of  Denmark,  being  by  his  flight 
master  of  his  kingdom,  added  it  to  his  dominions,  and  the  English  having  at  present  no 
other  resource,  acknowledged  him  their  sovereign,  A.  D.  1013. 

15.  Sweyn,  King  of  Denmark,  and  First  of  the  Danish  Kings  o/England. 

This  prince  was  never  crowned  as  king  of  England,  being  doubtless  at  first  too  much 
engaged  to  establish  himself  in  his  newly-acquired  dominions ;  and  dying  after  a  few 
months'  turbulent  reign,  that  honour  never  accrued  to  him.  He  died  and  was  buried 
at  Thetford,  in  Norfolk,  Febr.  3,  1014.  The  descent  of  this  king,  as  proceeding  from 
the  loins  of  our  English  king*  may  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  issue  of  Edward  the 
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Elder.  This  Sweyn,  surnamed  the  Forked-Beard,  left  issue  by  his  wife  Svritha,  queen 
of  Sweden,  two  sons  and  two  daughters :  viz.  Harold,  who  succeeded  nis  father  in 
Denmark,  and  died  1015  ; — Canute,  who  was  proclaimed  by  the  Danes  as  king  of  Eng- 
land in  March  1014 ;  but  being  obliged  to  abandon  his  pretensions  by  the  English,  who 
recalled  their  king  Ethelred,  he  retired  to  Denmark,  succeeded  his  brother  Harold  in  that 
kingdom,  and  awaited  the  tide  of  events  which  should  hereafter  bear  him  to  the  English 
throne ;  — Estritha  was  first  espoused  to  Richard  II.,  Duke  of  Normandy,  by  whom  she 
had  no  issue  ;  and  secondly  to  Ulpho,  son  of  Thurgildus,  an  English  Duke,  by  whom 
were  issue, — Sweyn  III.,  king  of  Denmark,  from  whom  proceeded  all  the  after  kings  of 
this  dynasty,  and  continued  by  Dorothy,  daughter  of  John,  Marquis  of  Brandenburgh, 
the  widow  of  the  last  of  them,  Christopher  III.,  who  died  1448,  in  the  line  of  Christian 
I.,  king  of  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Norway,  who  died  1481,  and  from  whom  descends 
the  present  sovereigns  of  Denmark,— Osborn, — Githa,  second  wife  of  Godwin,  earl  of 
Kent,  —  and  Syritka ; — and  Thyra,  who  was  wife  of  Olaus  II.,  king  of  Norway,  by 
whom  were  issue,  —  Magnus  the  Good,  king  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  successor  to  our 
Hardicanute  in  that  kingdom,  and  predecessor  to  Sweyn  III.  He  died  S.P.  1048, — 
N.  wife  of  Geritslaus  the  Vandal,  —  and  Gisela,  wife  of  Ardulph,  duke  of  Saxony. 

Ethelred,  Restored  A.D.  1014. 

Sweyn  having  made  himself  and  the  Danes  more  detested  than  ever  by  the  enormous 
taxes  with  which  he  burdened  his  new  kingdom,  the  English,  on  his  death,  to  save 
themselves  from  future  extortions,  recalled  Ethelred,  resolving  to  support  him  with 
courage  and  constancy  ;  but  Canute  returning  from  Denmark  with  fresh  supplies  to 
gain  possession  of  his  father's  new  and  lost  dominions,  and  Ethelred,  actuated  by  his 
natural  imbecility  and  cowardice,  avoiding  a  battle,  the  latter  lost  the  affections  of  his 
subjects,  and,  retiring  to  London,  died  April  24th,  1016,  aged  49,  after  an  inglorious 
penod  of  37  years  from  his  first  ascending  the  English  throne.  Ethelred  was  twice 
married. 

Ills  first  wife  was  Elgiva,  daughter  of  an  earl  named  Egbert,  or  Thorold ;  after  being 
his  wife  for  17  years,  she  died  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1002,  and  left  him  issue 
six  sons  and  three  daughters :  viz.  Ethelstan,  who  died  101 1,  aged  25  years  ;  — Egbert, 
Edred,  and  Edgar  died  young ;  nevertheless  their  names  are  added  to  many  charters ;  — 
Edmond  succeeded  his  father ;— Edwv,  killed  by  Canute,  1017  ;•— Edgiva  was  wife  of 
Athelstan,  an  English  earl,  who  was  slain  in  battle  against  the  Danes,  A.D.  1010.  Ed- 
githa  had  the  misfortune  of  becoming  the  wife  of  one  of  the  greatest  villains  mentioned 
in  history,  Edric  Streon,  duke  of  Mercia ;— -and  Elgina,  second  wife  of  Uthred,  earl 
of  Northumberland,  by  whom  was  issue  Aldred,  earl  of  Northumberland,  whose 
daughter  Algithat  married  Lilulph  de  Lumley,  from  whom  descended  Thomas  Lumley, 
who  by  Elizabeth,  natural  daugnter  of  king  Edward  IV.,  was  progenitor  of  the  barons 
Lumley  and  the  present  earl  of  Scarborough. 

The  second  wife  of  Ethelred  was  Emma,  (called  from  her  beauty,  the  Pearl  of  Nor- 
mandy,) daughter  of  Richardl.  (Speed  says,of  his  son,)  duke  of  Normandy,  by  Gunilda  of 
Denmark,}  his  second  wife.  By  her,  who  outlived  him,  and  was  afterwards  the  wife  of 
Canute  the  Great,  he  had  issue  two  sons  and  one  daughter :  viz.  Alfred,  who  was 
murdered  by  Godwin,  earl  of  Kent,  1037,  having  had  his  eyes  plucked  out,  of  which 
he  soon  died  at  Ely  monastery,  where  he  was  buried Etlward,  surnamed  the  Con- 
fessor, afterwards  king  of  England ;  —  and  Goda,  who  was  first  espoused  to  Walter,  earl 
of  Mantes,  father  by  her  of  Ralph,  earl  of  Hereford,  who  died  Dec.  21st,  1055,  leaving 
issue  one  son  named  Harold,  who  was  by  William  the  Conqueror,  created  baron  of  Sud- 
ley,  progenitor  of  the  barons  Sudley,  (Add.  Hereford  and  Sudley,)  and  secondly  to 
Eustachius,  earl  of  Bologne,  who  was  grandfather,  though  not  by  this  lady,  of  Godfrey 
of  Bologne,  king  of  Jerusalem. 

•  Some  affirm  him  to  hare  been  the  natural  ion  of  king  Edmnnd  Ironside. 

•f  Speed  asserts  this  Algitha  to  be  the  wife  of  Maldred,  the  son  of  Crinan,  and  that  she  was  mothcT  of  Cospatrirk,  earl  of 
Northumberland,  the  father  of  his  namesake  and  successor,  who  bei»g  obliged  by  the  displeasure  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
to  fly  into  Scotland,  became  ancestor  to  the  earls  of  Dunbar  and  March.  This  fugitive  was  fattier  of  Cospatric,  who 
was  created  earl  of  Dunbar  by  king  David  I.  in  1130,  and  died  1147.  The  son,  namesake,  and  successor  of  thi*  earl  dird 
in  1167,  being  father  of  the  next  earl,  named  Waldave,  whodiedin  11  Sit.  Patrick,  son  and  *  uccessur  to  WaJdave,  married 
Adda,  natural  daughter  of  William  the  Linn,  king  of  Scotland  :  from  which  marriage  proceeded  the  earls  of  Dunbar  and 
March,  and  the  earls  of  Hume,  William,  the  second  son,  assuming  the  name  of  Humr  from  his  patrimonial  lands.  Patrick 
earl  of  Dunbar  and  March,  grandson  of  the  elder  son  of  this  marriage,  in  virtue  of  it  became  one  of  the  competitors  for  the 
crown  with  Bruce  and  Ballot. 

t  BHham  in  his  Genealogies  of  the  Danish  Kings,  mention*  not  this  Gunilda;  butshe  was  probably  daughter  of  GormoIII. 
by  rhyra,  daughter  of  Edward  the  Elder,  king  of  England. 
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16.  Edmund  II.  surnamed  Ironsidb,  Kino  of  England. 

After  the  death  of  Ethelred,  his  son  Edmund  was  acknowledged  by  the  English  for 
their  king,  and  crowned  at  Kingston,  April,  1010 ;  while  the  Danes  and  the  provinces 
in  subjection  to  them,  elected  Canute.  Edmund  was  a  prince  unlike  his  father,  and 
was  renowned  for  his  prowess,  perseverance,  and  fortitude,  which  gained  him  the  surname 
of  Ironside.  These  qualities  convinced  the  Danes  that  the  conquest  of  England  was 
suddenly  changed  from  an  easy  to  a  most  difficult  task :  at  the  same  time  his  natural 
generosity  and  sincere  patriotism  inspired  the  English  with  courage  to  endeavour  the 
removing  of  the  Danish  yoke,  and  with  the  hope  of  accomplishing  it.  However,  after  a 
series  of  events,  evincing  the  courage  and  conduct  of  the  two  rivals,  a  partition  of  the 
kingdom  was  decided  upon.  The  country  south  of  the  Thames  with  East  Anglia  was 
adjudged  to  Edmund,  and  Mercia  with  the  northern  portion  was  allotted  to  Canute. 

This  order  of  tilings  subsisted  but  a  few  days,  for  tne  brave  Edmund  was  assasinated 
by  the  orders  of  the  infamous  Edric,  duke  of  Mercia,  his  brother-in-law,  Nov.  30th,  1010, 
after  a  reign  of  not  a  year's  duration.  The  manner  of  his  death  is  variously  related. 
By  some  he  is  said  to  have  been  stabbed,  at  the  instigation  of  Edric,  by  two  of  his  cham- 
berlains as  he  was  easing  nature.  Others  affirm  that  the  monstrous  Edric  compelled  his 
son  to  commit  the  horrid  deed.  And  other  accounts  state  him  to  have  been  poisoned. 
This  prince,  worthy  of  a  better  fate,  was  buried  at  Glastonbury,  leaving  issue  by  his 

ren  Algitha,  two  sons,  Edward  surnamed  the  Outlaw,  and  Edmund.    He  is  stated 
to  have  left  a  natural  son,  Edwy,  slain  by  Canute,  A.D.  1017 ;  though  by  others, 
this  Edwy  is  made  to  be  the  son  of  king  Ethelred. 

His  sons,  Edward  and  Edmund,  though  young  at  their  father's  death,  created  in  the 
mind  of  the  jealous  Canute,  fear  and  envy.  But  he,  apprehending  the  consequences  of 
destroying  them  in  the  country  of  the  English,  where  the  memory  of  their  father  was  so 
much  loved,  sent  them  under  colour  of  the  advantages  of  travel  and  education  to  Den- 
mark, under  the  care  of  a  domestic,  named  Walgar,  with  direction  to  have  them  there 
assassinated.  The  person  thus  entrusted  with  the  fate  of  these  innocents,  touched  with 
compassion,  instead  of  carrying  them  to  Denmark,  conducted  them  to  the  king  of  Swe- 
den, discovering  at  the  same  time  his  master's  intention.  The  king  of  Sweden,  however, 
not  to  quarrel  with  Canute,  sent  the  princes  to  the  court  of  Stephen,  king  of  Hungary, 
his  relation,  who  generously  bestowed  upon  them  that  parental  attention  they  so  much 
needed.  In  this  court  they  remained  with  the  same  favour  in  the  reign  of  his  successor 
Solomon,  who  gave  to  Edmund  his  daughter  Agatha  in  marriage ;  and  to  Edward, 
Agatha,  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Henry  II.,  and  sister  of  Sophia  his  queen.  Edmund 
died  soon  after  his  marriage,  but  Edward,  after  having  five  children,  of  whom  two  died 
in  Hungary,  was  at  length  looked  upon  by  the  English  as  a  successor  to  his  uncle,  king 
Edward  the  Confessor,  who  had  devoted  himself  to  an  abstinence  from  sex.  That  king 
to  prevent  the  disorders  that  might  follow  at  his  death,  from  an  unsettled  succession, 
sent,  at  the  request  of  his  subjects,  to  encourage  his  return  from  Hungary  for  this  pur- 
pose. Prince  Edward,  whose  title  was  indeed  superior  to  that  of  his  uncle,  the  reigning 
Icing,  came  to  England  A.D.  1057,  bringing  with  him  Agatha,  his  wife,  and  his  remaining 
children ;  Edgar,  Margaret,  and  Christiana.  But  Edward,  who  thus  seemed  designed 
for  the  crown,  died  soon  after  his  arrival  in  England  and  was  buried  at  St.  Paul's. 
He  left  his  just,  though  empty,  title  to  Edgar  his  son,  but  who,  by  the  king's  relapsing 
into  his  former  supine  indifference,  from  which  he  had  once  with  difficulty  been  roused, 
was  deprived  of  that  crown,  which,  in  his  possession,  would  have  preserved  his  country 
from  the  numberless  evils  that  awaited  it  under  the  Norman  yoke.  Of  the  above  issue 
of  Prince  Edward,  it  will  suffice  to  state  that  Edgar,  thus  deprived  of  his  crown,  was  at 
length  rewarded  with  the  insulting  honour  of  being  made  earl  of  Oxford,  by  Harold, 
the  usurper  of  his  rights,  and  was  afterwards  threatened  into  offering  terms  of  submis- 
sion to  William  the  ConijUeror.  Fearing  to  be  implicated  in  the  numerous  conspiracies 
which  troubled  the  Conqueror's  reign,  he  resolved  to  forsake  a  land  he  had  a  right  to 
govern.  He  embarked  in  1068,  with  Agatha  his  mother,  and  his  two  sisters,  with  an 
intention  of  returning  to  Hungary,  his  native  country  ;  but  being  by  tempests  driven  to 
Scotland,  and  hospitably  entertained,  he  remained  there.  At  length  he  married  Mar- 
ret,  the  sister  of  Malcolm  III.,  king  of  the  Scots,  and  at  the  same  time,  his  sister 
argaret  became  the  wife  of  Malcolm.  This  Edgar,  (the  last  branch  of  royal  race  of 
Egbert  in  the  male  line,)  surnamed  Atheling ;  i.  e.  truly  nof>lc,  a  title  which  his  birth 
deserved,  but  which  his  fate  belied,  at  length  died  very  old,  without  issue,  about  the 
year  1110,  temp.  Hen.  I.    His  sister  Margaret,  wife  of  Malcolm,  king  of  Scots,  had 
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issue  six  sons  and  two  daughters  :  viz.  Edgar,  Alexander,  and  David,  successively  kings 
of  Scotland ;  —  Edward,  who  died  1093 ;  —  Edmond  and  Ethelred ;  —  Matilda  was 
wife  of  Henry  I.  king  of  England  ;  —  and  Mary  was  espoused  to  Eustachius,  earl  of 
Bologne,  by  whom  was  issue  Matilda,  wife  of  Stephen,  king  of  England.  The  other 
sister  of  Edgar,  named  Christiana,  became  a  nun  in  the  monastery  of  Itamsey,  A.D.  108(3. 

17.  Canutk  the  Great,  the  second  Danish  Kino  of  England. 

?  Canute,  after  committing  repeated  acts  of  violence  and  cruelty  to 
obtain  the  English  crown,  no  sooner  possessed  it,  than  he  surprised  the 
world  by  a  succession  of  virtuous  deeds  and  a  greatness  of  mind,  which 
atoned  for  his  former  baseness.  Having  by  conquest  joined  Norway 
as  well  as  England  to  his  hereditary  kingdom  of  Denmark,  he  died 
Nov.  12,  1036,  at  Shaftsbury,  and  was  buried  at  Winchester,  after  a 
reign  of  20  years  over  England. 

Canute  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was  Algiva,  daughter  of 
Etheline,  earl  of  Northampton,  and  by  her  had  issue  two  sons :  viz.,  Swevn,  to  whom 
he  left  the  kingdom  of  Norway,  and  who  died  A.D.  1044 ; — and  Harold  who  succeeded 
him  as  king  of  England.* 

His  second  wife  was  Emma,  the  widow  of  king  Ethelred,  whom  he  married  soon  after 
he  had  acquired  the  English  throne,  giving  at  the  same  time,  Estritha  his  sister,  in 
marriage  to  Richard  II.  duke  of  Normandy,  who  was  thus  influenced  to  desert  the 
interests  of  the  children  of  his  sister  Emma,  by  her  former  marriage.  Thus  was  Canute 
strengthened  in  his  dominions,  and  the  succession  to  the  English  crown  was  entailed 
upon  the  children  of  this  new  marriage  to  the  exclusion  of  his  former  issue  and  also  that 
of  Emma,  by  king  Ethelred.  He  had  by  her  a  son  and  daughter :  viz.  Hardicanute, 
to  whom  he  bequeathed  the  crown  of  Denmark,  in  the  room  of  that  of  England,  which 
was  the  right  of  this  son  by  the  marriage  articles  between  himself  and  Emma ;  for 
Canute  fearing  from  the  hatred  of  the  English  to  the  Danes,  that  they  would  seek  to 
rebel  under  the  government  of  so  young  a  king,  adjudged  England  to  Harold,  his  son  by 
a  former  wife,  whom  Hardicanute  afterwards  succeeded  ; — and  Cunigunda  or  Gunilda, 
first  wife  of  the  emperor  Henry  III.  surnamed  the  Black,  who  died  1056.  After  this 
princess  had  been  some  time  in  Germany,  she  was  accused  of  adultery,  and  could  find 
no  other  champion  to  vindicate  her  honour  than  Municon,  a  little  page  she  had  brought 
with  her  from  England,  who  nevertheless,  conquered  his  adversary,  whom  he  slew,  and 
restored  her  honour  and  life.  She  took  it  so  heinously  to  be  accused,  that  she  forsook 
her  husband,  by  whom  she  had  no  issue,  and  retired  to  a  monastery,  where  she  ended 
her  days : — Canute  is  said  to  have  had  another  daughter,  N.  N.  wife  of  Jodescalk,  prince 
of  the  Vandals,  who  were  both  barbarously  whipped  to  death.  By  some  she  is  accounted 
a  natural  daughter. 

This  Emma  was  equally  famed  for  her  misfortunes  as  for  her  beauty.  After  the 
death  of  Canute,  her  son  Alfred  was  murdered  by  the  connivance  of  Harold,  her  son-in- 
law.  She  was  banished  the  realm,  and  obliged  to  seek  refuge  in  the  court  of  Baldwin, 
earl  of  Flanders,  where  she  remained  until  the  death  of  Harold  and  the  accession  of  her 
son  Hardicanute.  Neither  was  this  all.  After  the  death  of  Ethelred,  her  first  husband, 
her  ambition  to  retain  the  title  of  queen  having  led  her  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  their 
sons  Alfred  and  Edward,  by  consenting  to  give  up  these  princes*  rights  to  her  issue  by 
Canute,  she  drew  upon  herself  their  indignation,  which  from  the  latter  she  afterwards 
most  severely  felt.  Edward,  when  he  afterwards  became  king,  sacrificed  all  the  feelings 
of  a  son  to  the  gratification  of  his  vengeance.  He  accused  her  of  an  attempt  to  poison 
him,  of  being  accessary  to  the  murder  of  her  son  Alfred,  and  of  being  guilty  of  incon- 
tinence with  bishop  Alfwin  ;  for  which  he  condemned  her  to  the  fiery  ordeal,  through 
which  she  is  said  to  have  passed  unhurt, ami,  stripping  her  of  all  her  possessions,  imprisoned 
her  at  Winchester  until  she  was  released  by  the  great  change  of  nature,  A.  D.  1052. 
Thus  this  princess,  the  wife  and  mother  of  kings,  and  the  daughter  of  a  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, closed  her  mortal  existence  in  wretched  obscurity  by  the  unnatural  rigour  of 


18.  Harold,  surnamed  Harefoot,  the  third  Danish  Kino  of  England. 

After  the  death  of  Canute,  Harold,  surnamed  Harefoot,  from  his  bodily  activity  and 
swiftness  of  foot,  ascended  the  throne  for  the  reasons  before  specified,  in  preference  to 


•  This  Harold  by  some  is  >tatrd  to  have  been  his  »on  by  a  concubine,  named  Alice,  A.  of  An*clm,  earl 
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his  half-brother,  the  son  of  Canute  by  Emma,  to  whose  issue  the  crown  was  by  treaty 
assigned.  After  a  reign  of  two  years  and  six  months,  famous  for  nothing  but  intrigue, 
rapine,  and  murder,  Harold  died  at  Oxford,  April  18,  1039,  without  wife  or  issue,  and 
was  buried  at  Westminster.  By  the  unnatural  revenge  of  his  brother  and  successor, 
Hardicanute,  who  thought  himself  unjustly  deprived  by  Harold  of  the  English  crown, 
his  corpse  was  disinterred,  and,  after  having  the  head  cut  off,  thrown  into  the  Thames. 
His  body  being  dragged  up  by  some  fishermen  with  their  nets,  it  was  honourably  interred 
by  the  banes  in  the  church-yard  of  St.  Clement  Danes,  a  place  appropriated  for  the 
burial  of  the  dead  of  that  nation. 

19.  Canute  II.,  or  Hardicanute,  the  fourth  and  last  Danish  Kino  of  England. 

Hardicanute,  the  youngest  son  of  Canute,  succeeded  his  half- 
brother  Harold,  whom  he  surpassed  in  evil  disposition ;  being  univer- 
sally detested  for  his  cruelty,  extortion,  bestiality,  and  drunkenness* 
In  a  fit  of  intoxication  he  expired,  without  wife  or  issue,  at  a  marriage 
feast  in  the  palace  of  Lambeth,  June  8,  1041.  He  was  buried  at  Win- 
chester, by  the  side  of  his  rather  Canute,  after  a  short,  and  so  far  happy, 
reign  of  two  years  and  two  months,  wanting  ten  days.  His  memory 
was  held  in  such  abhorrence  by  the  English,  that  the  anniversary  of 
his  death  was  celebrated  by  them  as  a  holiday  for  more  than  400  years,  being  called 
1  log's  tide,  or  Hock  Wednesday.  With  him  ended  the  Danish  dynasty  of  the  kings  of 
England,  which  had  existed  from  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Sweyn,  for  28  years. 

20.  Edward  III.,  surnamed  the  Confessor,  Kino  of  England. 

The  Danish  race  of  kings  being  extinct,*  the  crown  reverted  to  the 
royal  family  of  the  Saxons,  in  the  person  of  Edward,  second  son  of 
king  Ethelred  II ;  though  it  more  properly  belonged  to  Edward,  sur- 
named  the  Outlaw,  eldest  son  of  king  Edmund  Ironside,  eldest  son  of 
Ethelred,  who  was  then  at  the  court  of  Solomon,  king  of  Hungary, 
and  who  from  his  distance  and  the  urgency  of  the  time  was  thus  de- 
prived of  his  lawful  inheritance. 

Edward  who  was  born  at  Islip  near  Oxford,  was  crowned  in  the 
40th  year  of  his  age,  at  Winchester  on  Easter-day,  1042.  After  a  reign  of  24  years, 
distinguished  for  nothing  but  an  uninterrupted  tranquillity,  which  from  his  remissness 
in  not  choosing  a  successor,  was  afterwards  changed  into  a  long  continuance  of  misery 
and  slavery  entailed  upon  his  subjects  and  their  posterity,  he  died  without  issue  at  his 
palace  at  Westminster,  aged  65,  Jan.  5,  1066.  He  was  buried  on  the  day  of  Epiphany 
in  the  church  of  Westminster,  which  he  rebuilt,  and  which  was  consecrated  and  dedicated 
to  St.  Peter,  Dec.  28,  1065,  only  a  few  days  before  his  death.  Edward,  though  a  prince 
of  weak  capacity  and  bad  disposition,  commands  a  conspicuous  station  on  the  page  of 
history.  He  is  celebrated  for  condensing  into  one  code  tne  laws  of  the  West  Saxons, 
Mercians,  and  Danes,  which  before  had  been  separately  and  confusedly  acted  upon  in 
different  periods  and  places.  These  now  became  common  to  all  England  under  the 
name  of  the  laws  of  Edward,  which  though  now  lost  in  writing,  are  still  known  by  the 
appellation  of  the  Common  Law.  They  are  distinguished  from  the  laws  known  by 
the  appellation  of  the  Statute  Law,  passed  since  that  tame  by  the  authority  of  parliament. 
Edward  from  his  devotedness  to  the  monks  and  his  great  piety,  if  mere  superstition  and 
austere  penance,  unaccompanied  with  a  corresponding  degree  of  moral  virtue,  can  de- 
serve the  name,  was  honoured  with  the  titles  of  Saint  and  Confessor ;  and  his  shrine  at 
W estminster  was  long  worshipped  by  the  pilgrim  and  the  zealot  for  its  beauty  and 
pretended  miracles.  Edward  being  also  the  last  Saxon  king  of  the  male  line  of  the 
race  of  Egbert,  was  another  cause  of  his  memory  being  cherished  by  the  English. 

His  wife  was  Editha,  daughter  of  the  celebrated  Godwin,  earl  of  Kent,  whom  he 
afterwards  divorced  from  his  hatred  and  jealousy  of  her  father,  having  never,  indeed,  con- 
summated the  marriage  from  the  same  cause.  She  was  a  princess  esteemed  for  her  beauty, 
generosity,  meekness,  and  patronage  of  learning  and  talent.  Ingulphus,  abbot  of  Croy- 
land,  writes,  that  when  he  was  a  boy  at  court  with  his  father,  she  was  wont  to  meet  him 


•  Except  Sweyn,  kin?  of  Norw  ay,  son  of  Canute,  who  indeed  made  preparations  to  posies*  himself  or  the  English  crown, 
but  a  war  breaking  out  between  him  and  the  king  of  Denmark.  (Magnus  the  Good,  successor  to  our  Hardicanute,  in  C 
kingdom,^  be  was  hindered  from  prosecuting  his  claims,  which  «  ere  shortly  after  entirely  ended  by  his  dying 
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coming  from  school,  to  take  delight  in  proposing  and  expounding  to  him  questions  of 
grammar  and  logic,  and  would  afterwards  order  her  servant  to  reward  him  with  some 
pieces  of  money.  He  further  adds,  she  had  nothing  of  her  father  in  her,  whence  it 
became  a  saying —  "  Sicut  spina  rosam,  genuit  Godwinus  Editham."  Finding  herself 
unable  to  gain  the  affections  of  her  husband,  she  applied  herself  to  study  and  acts  of 
devotion  in  the  monastery  of  Wilton,  never  complaining  of  her  cruel  fate,  and  still  re- 
taining for  her  cruel  lord  that  love  of  which  he  was  so  totally  unworthy.  She  survived 
her  husband  many  years,  and  dying  Dec.  18,  1074,  was  interred  by  his  side  at  West- 
minster bv  the  command  of  William  the  Conqueror,  where  a  monument  was  afterwards 
raised  to  her  memory. 

Habold  II.,  Kino  of  England. 

After  the  death  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  Harold,  the  son  o  /God- 
win, earl  of  Kent  and  Wessex,  by  means  which,  from  their  close 
connection  with  the  general  events  of  his  times,  must  be  sought  for  in 
the  page  of  general  history  rather  than  the  present  one,  obtained  a 
crown  to  which  he  had  no  hereditary  right.  He  was  possessed  by 
nature  of  those  noble  qualities  of  disposition  and  understanding,  im- 
proved by  an  early  experience  of  the  world,  of  courts,  and  of  war,  which 
procured  him  the  love  and  confidence  of  the  English,  and  fitted  him 
for  the  undertaking  and  accomplishing  of  great  exploits.  The  descent  of  Harold,  though 
but  little  entitling  him  to  the  crown  of  England,  had  some  connection  with  the  Saxon 
royal  race.  His  mother  was  Githa,  daughter  of  Ulphon,  an  English  duke,  by  Estritha, 
daughter  of  Sweyn,  the  first  Danish  king  of  England,  the  son  of  Harold  VI,  king  of 
Denmark,  the  son  of  Gormo  III,  king  of  Denmark,  by  Thyra,  daughter  of  Edward  the 
Elder,  king  of  England. 

Harold,  previously  to  his  assumption  of  the  English  crown  had  been  earl  of  Essex. 
This  title,  upon  succeeding  his  fatner  in  his  earldoms  of  Kent  and  Wessex,  A.D.  1053, 
he  resigned  to  Algar,  who  was  afterwards  earl  of  Mercia,  and  whose  daughter  he  mar- 
ried. In  1050,  he  raised  a  power  to  aid  his  father  in  his  rebellion  against  the  king,  but 
on  its  failure  and  his  father's  flight  to  the  court  of  Baldwin,  earl  of  Flanders,  (whose 
daughter  Judith,  Tosti,  earl  of  Northumberland,  the  son  of  Godwin,  had  married,)  he 
retreated  into  Ireland ;  whence  in  1052  he  returned,  and  was  again  a  companion  in  the 
rebellious  courses  of  his  father  until  their  reconciliation  with  king  Edward.  Upon  the 
banishment  of  Algar,  earl  of  Essex,  and  his  subsequent  invasion  of  Herefordshire,  A.D. 
J  055,  Harold  was  appointed  general  of  the  king's  forces ;  and  after  reducing  him  to 
obedience,  obtained  for  him  the  royal  pardon  and  leave  to  retain  his  forfeited  possessions. 
This  generosity  securing  to  Harold  the  people's  love,  that  had  already  been  awarded  to 
him  for  his  numerous  virtues,  he  was  after  the  death  of  prince  Edward  the  Outlaw, 
A.D.  1057,  regarded  as  a  proper  person  to  succeed  king  Edward.  From  this  time  the 
thoughts  of  a  crown  engrossed*  him  and  he  was  resolved  to  obtain  it.  But  Harold's 
noble  virtue  would  not  suffer  him  to  proceed  until  he  had  rescued  from  danger  the 

Eersons  who  had  been  given  by  his  fatner  as  hostages  to  the  king  to  secure  the  faith  of 
is  reconciliation.  These  were  Ulnoth  his  brother,  and  Hacune,  son  of  another  brother, 
Sweyn,  earl  of  Gloucester,  who  had  been  both  sent  by  the  king,  for  greater  security,  to 
the  custody  of  William,  duke  of  Normandy.  The  cause  of  their  detention  having  ceased 
by  the  death  of  Godwin,  Harold  besought  the  kins,  without  success,  to  restore  his 
hostages.  Therefore  the  earl  determining  not  to  subject  them  to  the  death  which  would 
doubtless  be  their  lot,  if  undelivered  before  the  completion  of  his  designs,  particu- 
larly as  William  himself,  though  then  unknown  to  Harold  and  the  English,  was  a  can- 
didate for  the  English  throne ;  desired  leave  to  go  into  Normandy  and  solicit  the  duke 
for  their  deliverance.  His  request  was  readily  granted  ;  for  nothing  could  be  more 
agreeable  to  the  king  who  hated  him  and  his  family,  not  doubting  that  the  duke  would 
find  some  means  for  his  detention.  Putting  to  sea,  A.  D.  1002,  for  this  purpose,  a 
sudden  tempest  drove  him  upon  the  territory  of  the  earl  of  Ponthieu,  who  on  being 
acquainted  with  the  quality  of  his  prisoner,  detained  him,  under  the  expectation  of  a 
large  ransom  for  his  liberty,  as  a  spy.  Whilst  Harold  was  settling  the  conditions  of  his 
ransom,  he  found  means  to  acquaint  William  of  his  imprisonment,  who  immediately 
commanded  the  earl  of  Ponthieu,  as  his  vassal,  to  liberate  his  captive  and  grant  him 
passports  to  his  court  of  Roan.  The  duke  having  Harold  now  in  his  power,  stipulated 
to  restore  the  hostage  Hacune  on  the  terms  of  himself  being  put  in  possession  of  Dover 
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castle,  to  which  Harold  conceded.  Having  thus  gained  an  inlet  into  England, 
William  declared  to  Harold  his  hope  of  mounting  the  English  throne  by  virtue  of  the  will 
of  the  English  king,  which  he  pretended  to  be  made  in  his  favour  ;  and  demanded  the 
assistance  of  Harold  to  gain  the  object  of  his  ambition  on  the  death  of  Edward,  as  the 
price  not  only  of  the  restoration  of  the  remaining  hostage  Ulnoth,  but  also  of  his  own 
liberty.  Harold  conscious  of  his  present  inability  to  oppose  the  duke's  deceit,  resolved 
to  return  it  with  a  like  coin,  and  promised  with  an  oath  to  observe  the  conditions  laid 
upon  him,  with  which,  however,  a  compliance  could  never  coincide  with  his  interests. 
He  was  therefore  no  sooner  at  liberty  than  he  looked  upon  his  oath  as  extorted  and, 
consequently,  of  no  validity.  As  he  could  not  conceive  upon  what  foundation  the  duke 
of  Normandy  pretended  to  the  crown  of  England,  nor  by  what  right  the  king  could 
confer  it  upon  a  foreigner,  he  fully  resolved  to  frustrate  their  designs  by  eocreasing 
his  present  popularity  and  strengthening  his  partisans,  which  were  facilitated  by  the 
following  circumstances.  The  Welsh  who  had  formerly  assisted  Algar  in  his  rebellion, 
again  appeared  on  the  frontiers  under  their  prince  Griffin,  in  1063,  and  commencing* 
hostilities,  were  quickly  reduced  by  Harold.  The  next  year  they  renewed  their 
attacks,  and  the  English  looked  upon  him  as  their  only  deliverer.  He  gathered  an 
army,  forced  them  into  their  own  country,  and  struck  so  much  terror  into  his  enemies, 
that  to  gain  his  departure  they  promised  him  the  head  of  Griffin  their  prince,  who  was 
accordingly  beheaded  by  his  subjects,  Aug.  7.  1064. 

The  excess  of  the  love  the  English  bore  to  Harold  did  not  deceive  his  expectations, 
for  at  the  death  of  Edward  the  Confessor  he  was  unanimously  chosen  king.  But  before 
we  leave  him  as  a  subject,  it  is  but  just  that  his  domestic  alliances  formed  in  such  a  state 
should  be  noticed  before  he  is  considered  as  a  monarch.  Harold  was  twice  married. 
By  his  first  wife  whose  name  is  unknown,  he  had  three  sons  ;  Edmond,  Goodwin,  and 
Magnus,  who  after  their  father's  death  retired  into  Ireland,  and,  making  some  unsuccessful 
attempts  upon  the  Western  coasts,  at  last  retired  to  Denmark.  His  second  wife 
was  Algitha,  daughter  of  Algar,  earl  of  Mercia,  sister  of  Edwin  and  Morcar,  earls  of 
Yorkshire  and  Chester,  and  widow  of  Gruffyth-ap- Llewelyn,  king  of  North  Wales,  who 
had  been  beheaded  for  Harold.  She,  who  was  married  to  him  in  the  year  1065,  outlived 
him  many  years,  remaining  in  obscurity  at  Westminster.  By  her  first  husband,  she  had 
a  daughter,  the  wife  of  Fleance,  son  of  Banquo,  thane  of  Lochabar.  By  her,  Harold 
had  a  son  and  two  daughters,  all  very  young  at  his  death  ;  Wolf,  who  was  knighted  by 
William  II ;  Gunilda,  who  becoming  blind,  passed  her  days  in  a  nunnery  ;  and  N — . 
This  daughter  is  mentioned  by  Saxo  Grammaticus  in  his  Danish  History,  and  is  asserted 
to  have  accompanied  her  brothers  in  their  retreat  to  Denmark.  She  was  espoused  to 
Waldemar,  king  of  Russia,  by  whom  she  liad  a  daughter,  who  was  wife  to  Waldemar, 
king  of  Denmark.* 

Harold  was  no  sooner  on  the  throne  than  he  had  to  defend  it  with  all  his  courage  and 
ability.    After  a  short  and  disturbed  reign  of  nine  months  and  nine  days,  his  destiny 

Jrielded  to  his  more  successful,  though  not  more  valiant,  rival,  William,  duke  of  Normandy, 
le  being  slain  in  the  memorable  battle  of  Hastings,  on  Saturday,  Oct.  14,  1066,  which 
was  his  birth-day.  His  body  being  discovered  amongst  the  slain,  was  generously 
restored  bv  the  Conqueror  to  his  sorrowing  mother,  who  buried  it  in  Waltham  Abbey, 
which  he  himself  had  founded.  With  Harold  expired  the  monarchy  of  England  under 
the  Saxons,  after  it  had  existed  from  the  arrival  ot  Hcngist,  A.D.  449,  during  the  space 
of  617  years. 

The  battle  of  Hastings  may  be  mentioned  as  one  of  the  most  decisive  that  history 
records.  It  formed  an  epoch  in  the  English  annals,  the  ajra  of  which  continues  to  the 
present  time,  and  it  is  considered  as  the  grand  division  of  our  ancient  and  modern  periods. 
From  its  consequences,  it  makes  our  history  prior  to  that  epoch  sink  into  a  comparative 
insignificance,  and  has  consigned  the  heroes  and  legislators  of  a  former  period  to  the 
darkness  of  an  unmerited  obscurity.  It  changed  the  laws,  manners,  interests,  and 
genius  of  a  great  kingdom ;  and  its  effects  will  probably  be  felt  until  Great  Britain 
shall  pass  away  in  the  common  revolution  of  all  things,  and  lose  its  name  as  one  of  the 
nations  of  Europe. 

•  This  appears  not  correct ;  for  both  these  king*  are  asserted  by  their  historians  to  have  formed  other  matrimonial 
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CHAPTER  1. 

William  I.,  surnamcd  the  Conqueror,  Kino  o/England  <wrf  Duke  of  Normandy. 

The  battle  of  Hastings  being  productive  of  the  most  important 
changes,  amongst  which  was  the  establishment  of  a  man  upon  the  throne 
of  England  altogether  unconnected  by  descent  with  the  Saxon  line  of 
kings,  it  will  be  necessary  to  trace  his  ancestors  from  the  period  that  they 
assumed  an  important  station  in  rule  and  dominion. 

As  the  Danes  had  previously  infested  the  British  shores,  and  made 
continual  irruptions  into  our  dominions  until  they  obtained  a  firm  set- 
tlement, so  did  others  of  their  nation,  and  of  the  more  northern  tribes 
of  Sweden  and  Norway,  afterwards  seek  their  fortunes  upon  the  coasts  of  France.  In 
the  time  of  our  king  Edward  the  Elder,  Rollo,  the  son  of  Rogwald,  a  rich  Danish  earl, 
and  the  favourite  of  Harold  Harfager,  king  of  Denmark,  with  a  body  of  these  northern 
adventurers,  made  an  inroad  into  the  kingdom  of  France,  and  at  length  obtained  such 
firm  possession  of  that  portion  of  it,  then  called  Neustria,  that  it  was  not  in  the  power  of 
the  French  to  dislodge  them.  From  their  northern  origin,  they  were  called  Normans. 
Charles  the  Simple,  who  was  then  king  of  France,  in  order  to  free  himself  from  the 
danger  of  further  encroachments,  gave  up  to  them  part  of  Neustria,  which  he  erected 
into  a  dutchy  by  the  name  of  Normandy,  and  with  which  he  invested  their  leader,  Rollo, 
on  condition  that  he  should  do  homage  to  the  crown  of  France  for  the  same,  be  baptized, 
and  marry  Gisella,  the  king's  daughter,  by  his  queen  Ogina,  daughter  of  Edward  the 
Elder,  king  of  England. 

Rollo  thus  dignified,  became  the  common  ancestor  of  the  dukes  of  Normandy  and 
the  subsequent  English  kings.  But  having  no  issue  by  Gisella,  he,  after  her  death, 
married  Poppa,  daughter  of  Berengarius,  count  of  Bayeux,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons 
and  two  daughters :  of  whom,  and  also  the  issue  of  the  succeeding  dukes,  see  the  Gene- 
alogical Table  of  the  dukes  of  Normandy.  Rollo  dying  in  917,  was  buried  in  Rouen 
Cathedral,  which,  on  his  conversion  to  Christianity,  he  himself  built,  and  was  afterwards 
enlarged  by  his  successor,  where  his  tomb  is  preserved  to  this  day. 

William,  surnamed  Longue-Ence,  the  son  and  heir  of  Rollo,  succeeded  him  as  the 
second  duke  of  Normandy.  Speed  says,  that  on  his  receiving  baptism,  he  received  the 
name  of  Robert,  but  no  notice  is  taken  of  such  a  change  on  his  tomb  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Rouen,  and  therefore  it  is  more  just  to  suppose  it  was  Rollo,  his  father,  who  admitted 
the  partial  appellation,  and  to  be  styled  Rollo,  or  Robert  I.  duke  of  Normandy.  This 
William,  after  governing  his  dukedom  with  great  moderation,  by  which  he  gained  uni- 
versal esteem,  was  at  length,  A.  D.  944,  treacherously  murdered  at  Pecquigny,  during  a 
conference  with  Arnold,  count  of  Flanders,  at  the  instigation  of  Lewis  IV.  king  of  France, 
who  hoped  by  this  perfidy,  to  unite  Nonnandy  once  more  to  the  undivided  rule  of  the 
crown  of  France.  The  Normans,  however,  with  firmness  resisted  his  design,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  invest  Richard,  a  minor,  the  only  son  of  the  murdered  duke,  by  his  wife- 
Sporta,  daughter  of  Hubert,  count  of  Senlis,  with  his  rightful  inheritance. 
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Richard  I.,  surnamcd  the  Hardy,  succeeded  his  father  William  as  the  third  duke  of 
Normandy.    He  was  renowned  for  his  valour,  fortitude,  and  piety.    He  caused  a  sarco- 

Ehagus  of  stone  to  be  made  and  placed  within  the  Church  of  Fecamp ;  and  so  long  as  he 
vea,  it  was  filled  with  wheat  on  every  Friday,  which,  with  five  shillings,  was  distributed 
weekly  among  the  poor.  And  when  his  death  approached,  he  thus  addressed  his 
successor,  "  Bury  not  my  body  within  the  church,  but  deposit  it  on  the  outside,  imme- 
diately under  the  eaves,  that  the  dripping  of  the  rain  from  the  holy  roof  may  wash  my 
hones  as  I  lie,  and  may  cleanse  them  from  the  spots  of  impurity  contracted  during  a 
negligent  and  neglected  life."  He  died  A.  D.  960,  leaving  a  numerous  issue.  His 
first  wife,  who  died  issueless,  was  Emma,  daughter  of  Hugh  the  Great,  count  of  Paris, 
the  father  of  Hugh  Capet,  king  of  France.  His  second  wife  was  Gunilda,  a  lady  of 
Denmark,  who  had  been  his  concubine. 

Richard  II.,surnamed  the  Good,  the  fourth  duke  of  Normandy,  succeeded  his  father 
in  his  honours.  In  his  time,  the  Normans  began  to  gain  that  influence  in  the  English 
court  by  the  successive  marriages  of  his  sister  Emma  with  the  kings  Ethel  red  II.  and 
Canute  the  Great,  which  led  in  a  great  degree  to  the  Norman  succession  in  England. 
This  duke  was  thrice  married.  His  first  wife  was  Judith,  daughter  of  Geoflry,  earl  of 
Bretagne.  His  second  wife  was  Estritha,  daughter  of  Sweyn,  king  of  Denmark  and 
England,  from  whom  he  was  divorced  without  issue.  His  third  wife,  whose  parentage 
is  unknown,  was  named  Pavia.    He  died  A.  D.  1026. 

Richard  III.  succeeded  his  father  as  fifth  duke  of  Normandy ;  but  died,  without  wife 
or  issue,  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  A.  D.  1028,  not  without  suspicion  of  being  poi- 
soned by  Robert,  his  next  brother  and  successor. 

Robert  II.,  surnamed  by  some  the  Devil,  though  a  man  of  a  turbulent  disposition, 
and  sullied  with  the  imputation  of  his  brother's  murder,  was  possessed  of  great  magna- 
nimity and  liberality.  No  sooner  was  he  in  possession  of  the  dukedom  of  Normandy 
than  he  showed  an  inclination  to  espouse  the  interests  of  his  cousins,  Alfred  and  Edward, 
sons  of  his  aunt  Emma  and  Ethelred  II.,  against  the  machinations  of  their  father-in- 
law,  king  Canute.  For  this  purpose,  he  sent  ambassadors  to  Canute,  to  entreat  him  to 
give  the  two  princes  some  part  of  the  kingdom  of  their  ancestors ;  but  the  Engb'sh  king 
found  himself  so  firmly  seated  in  his  throne  as  safely  to  disregard  his  solicitations.  Ro- 
bert, incensed  at  the  refusal,  resolved  to  compel  him  to  do  justice  to  the  English  princes, 
who  were  then  at  the  Norman  court.  He  embarked  a  numerous  army,  to  make  a  descent 
upon  England ;  but  a  violent  storm  dispersing  his  fleet,  frustrated  his  designs,  and 
Canute  was  left  in  entire  possession  of  the  English  throne.  As  the  valour  and  generosity 
of  this  duke  influenced  him  to  a  firm  and  decisive  conduct,  so  was  his  love  as  ardent. 
Passing  through  the  city  of  Falaise,  he  chanced  to  see  a  rustic,  distinguished  for  her 
beauty,  dancing  with  her  companions.  Robert  was  so  enamoured  of  her  pleasing  feature 
and  superior  grace,  that  she  became  his  mistress  and  so  continued  until  his  departure 
for  the  Holy  Land.  Her  name  was  Arlette,  from  which,  if  we  may  give  credence  to 
the  old  Chroniclers,  is  derived  our  English  word,  harlot.  From  this  amour  sprung  his  only 
son  and  heir,  William,  whose  illegitimate  birth  and  the  mean  extraction  of  his  mother, 
served  as  a  continual  pretext  against  both  his  dukedom  and  throne,  and  were  frequently 
the  cause  of  personal  mortification  to  himself.  This  Arlette,  who  was  daughter  of  Ful- 
bert  de  Croy,  a  skinner  of  Falaise,  was  married  in  duke  Robert's  life-time  to  Harlowen, 
son  of  John,  surnamed  de  Burgo,  earl  of  Comyn ;  her  brother  was  John  de  Croy,  after- 
wards called  de  Grey,  progenitor  of  Henry  de  Grey,  duke  of  Kent,  Sec  She  in  fact 
appears  to  have  had  two  husbands,  Gilbert,  count  of  Brionne  and  Herlain,  a  Norman 
gentleman,  who  probably  was  her  first.  At  length  Robert,  according  to  the  superstitious 
practice  of  that  age,  resolved  upon  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land;  but  before  his  de- 
parture, he  was  willing  to  secure  the  succession  of  his  dukedom  to  his  only  and  illegitimate 
son  William.  For  this  purpose  assembling  all  his  nobilitv,  he  made  them  swear  fealty 
to  William,  then  but  seven  years  of  age,  in  case  he  himself  should  never  return. 
Committing  the  person  of  his  son  to  the  care  of  Henry  I.,  king  of  France,  he  made  him 
do  homage  to  that  monarch,  as  if  he  had  been  in  actual  possession  of  Normandy.  And 
to  secure  with  the  greatest  precaution  his  dutchy  from  confusion  in  his  absence,  he  ap- 
pointed as  Seneschal  of  Normandy,  his  relation  and  vassal,  Alain,  duke  of  Bretagne, 
giving  him  power  to  govern  with  absolute  authority.  Things  being  thus  settled,  Robert 
in  the  eighth  year  of  his  reijrn  departed  never  to  return,  for  he  died  in  his  way  home, 
July  2,  1035,  at  Nice,  in  Bithyma.  It  is  said  of  him,  that  on  entering  Palestine,  not 
being  able  to  endure  the  bodily  fatigue  of  his  journey,  he  was  borne  in  a  litter  upon  the 
Saracen's  shoulders,  when  meeting  on  hi*  way  to  Jerusalem  a  returning  pilgrim,  he  desired 
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him  to  report  in  his  country  what  he  there  saw,  "  that  Robert  of  Normandy  was  carried 
to  heaven  upon  the  devil's  back !" 

William  II.,  duke  of  Normandy,  surnamed  the  Bastard,  as  soon  as  his  father's  deatli 
was  known,  succeeded  him  in  his  honours,  though  many  of  great  power  and  influence 
endeavoured  to  deprive  him  of  them.  Several  noblemen,  descended  from  the  former 
dukes,  caballed  openly  to  deprive  the  bastard  of  the  succession  in  favour  of  their  legiti- 
mate claims ;  but  the  more  numerous  portion  of  the  nobility  declaring  they  could  not 
forsake  the  oath  with  which  they  had  bound  themselves  to  the  son  of  the  late  duke,  the 
resolution  was  taken  of  acknowledging  William  for  their  sovereign,  and  ambassadors 
were  despatched  to  the  court  of  France  to  demand  his  person.  As  soon  as  William 
came  to  Rouen,  the  states  swore  fealty  to  him,  and  being  then  but  nine  or  ten  years  of 
age,  gave  him  for  governor,  Raoul  de  Gace,  constable  of  Normandy,  Alain,  duke  of 
Bretagne,  who  was  appointed  by  duke  Robert,  having  been  taken  off  by  poison  during 
some  preceding  commotions. 

The  troubles  were  not  allayed  by  the  arrival  of  the  new  duke ;  for  the  lords  who 
claimed  the  ducal  crown  could  not  resolve  to  quit  their  pretensions,  thinking  it  a  mani- 
fest injustice  that  a  bastard  should  be  preferred  before  them.  These  dissensions  encou- 
raged Henry,  the  French  king,  who  had  very  unwillingly  restored  the  young  duke  to 
the  throne  of  his  father,  to  attempt  to  shake  off  the  Normans  from  the  possession  of  the 
dutchy,  and  once  more  to  unite  it  to  the  crown  of  France.  He  at  first  made  great 
advances,  but  at  length  was  repelled  by  the  vigilance  and  conduct  of  Raoul  de  Gace,  the 
constable.  The  claimants,  seeing  that  the  king  of  France,  instead  of  protecting  the 
young  duke,  was  the  tir-t  to  take  up  arms  against  him,  were  encouraged  again  to  prose- 
cute their  several  pretensions.  The  first  that  appeared  was  Roger  de  f  resney,  standard- 
bearer  of  Normandy,  descended  from  an  uncle  of  Rollo  the  Dane ;  but  he  was  defeated 
and  slain  by  Roger  de  Beaumont,  commander  of  the  duke's  army.  The  next  was 
William,  earl  of  Arques,  son  of  duke  Richard  II.  by  Pavia,  who  was  secretly  encouraged 
and  aided  by  the  French  king  ;  but  he  was  speedily  reduced  by  the  young  duke  him- 
self in  person,  who  likewise  made  Henry  feel  his  growing  power.  The  earl  of  Arques 
was  followed  by  Guy  of  Burgundy,  son  of  a  daughter  of  Richard  II. ;  William  Guerland, 
earl  of  Mortagne ;  and  William,  earl  of  Eu,  son  to  a  natural  brother  of  Richard  II. ;  hut 
they  were  successively  defeated  in  their  designs,  by  the  courage  and  conduct  of  young 
William.  However,  the  suppression  of  the  rebels  did  not  end  the  dangers  of  the  duke, 
for  Henry,  king  of  France,  hating  and  fearing  his  growing  fame,  now  renewed  his  former 
war,  and  raised  him.  an  enemy  in  Geoffry  Martel,  earl  of  Anjou,  whom  he  took  into 
alliance.  After  a  strife  of  several  years,  the  two  allies  were  obliged  to  sue  for  peace,  on 
terms  highly  advantageous  to  the  duke.  Henry  died  soon  after  this  war.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Philip  I.,  his  son,  a  minor,  under  the  guardianship  of  Baldwin,  fifth  earl 
of  Flanders,  who  had  lately  given  his  daughter  Mathilda  in  marriage  to  the  duke  of 
Normandy.  The  relation  the  regent  possessed  between  the  king,  his  pupil,  and  the 
duke,  his  son-in-law,  made  him  take  every  precaution  to  keep  up  a  mutual  good  under- 
standing, which  happily  lasted  many  years.  William  took  advantage  of  this  tranquillity 
to  extinguish  all  remains  of  rebellion  among  his  subjects.  His  relations  by  his  father's 
side  giving  him  the  most  disturbance,  he  obliged  almost  all  of  them  to  quit  Normandy, 
who  with  many  others,  retired  to  the  celebrated  Robert  Guiscard,  a  Norman  then  resident 
in  Apulia.*  Their  estates  being  confiscated  to  his  use,  he  enriched  with  them  his 
maternal  relations,  who  till  then,  were  but  in  mean  circumstances.  Robert,  his  uterine 
brother,  had  the  earldom  of  Montagne,  forfeited  by  William  Guerland.  Odo,  his  brother, 
also  partook  of  his  bounty,  and  was  made  bishop  of  Bayeux.  Two  of  their  sisters  were 
niarned  to  the  earls  of  Anmale  and  Albemarle. 

The  ability  and  promptitude  shewn  by  duke  William  in  the  management  of  these 
turbulent  events,  making  him  an  object  of  confidence  to  his  subjects  and  of  terror  to  his 
neighbours,  procured  him  a  tranquillity  which  he  might  have  enjoyed  many  years.  But 
the  mind  of  William  was  too  active  to  suffer  him  to  slumber  in  a  repose,  to  which  his 
unremitting  fatigues  fullv  entitled  him.  He  was  covetous  and  ambitious  ;  a  state  of  mind 
little  conducive  to  the  enjoyment  of  tranquillity.  Present  acquirement  is  nothing  to  the 
ambitious  man.  He  must  be  employed  in  anticipation,  and  when  the  object  of  that  an- 
ticipation is  gained,  it  has  lost  its  chief  value  and  tends  but  little  to  his  happiness. 
Thus  actuated  by  the  hope  of  new  acquisitions,  it  is  most  probable  that,  in  1052,  he  went 
to  visit  Edward  the  Confessor,  king  of  England,  his  cousin,  who  having  no  children,  and 
from  his  great  hatred  of  Goodwin,  earl  of  Kent,  an  aspirant  to  the  English  crown,  had 

•  The  Normaju  made  thcm»«l»r»  ma.-lrr»  of  Apulia,  Calabria,  Sicily.  Normandy,  and  England,  in  Icm  than  *«  year*. 
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probably  given  William  some  expectation  of  being  his  heir.  This  to  an  ambition  so 
insatiable  as  his,  was  sufficient  to  urge  him  to  those  endeavours  which  were  at  last  re- 
warded with  their  desired  success.  Whether  or  not  Edward  actually  either  made  a  will 
in  the  duke's  favour,  of  which  no  proof  exists  or  gave  him  a  verbal  promise,  it  is  certain 
that  this  pretended  will  or  promise  was  made  the  plea  to  justify  his  after  intrigues  to 
acquire  the  English  crown.  The  events  which  put  him  in  possession  of  that  crown,  have 
before  been  hinted  at,  in  treating  of  our  last  Saxon  king,  and  it  is  not  the  design  of  the 
present  work  to  encroach  on  the  office  of  the  regular  historian,  by  dilating  ujkmi  facts, 
when  mere  genealogy  is  the  professed  object :  nevertheless,  it  has  been  judged  necessary 
to  give  a  slight  historical  sketch  of  the  Norman  dukes,  until  the  affairs  of  England  became 
connected  with  their  interests,  and  their  actions  claim  a  place  in  the  English  annals. 
All  that  remains  for  the  present  purpose  is  to  state  that  William  desisted  not  from  his 
ambitious  project,  and  that  the  memorable  battle  of  Hastings  on  Saturday,  Oct.  14,  lOGtJ, 
raised  him  to  the  dignity  of  becoming 

Wilt. i am  I.  surnamed  the  Conqukror,*  Kino  of  England. 

lie  was  crowned  with  great  solemnity  at  Westminster,  by  Aldred,  archbishop  of  York,+ 
in  the  presence  of  the  English  and  Norman  nobility,  on  Monday,  Dec.  25,  HKfti.  After 
a  reign  of  .ri2  years  over  Normandy,  and  of  20  years,  1 1  months,  and  5  days  over 
England,  he  died  on  Thursday,  Sept.  9,  KMIJ,  agetl  (JO  years,  at  his  palace  on  the  Mont 
Mix  Malades,  near  Rouen,  in  Normandy,  and  was  buried  at  Caen,  in  the  abbey  church 
of  St.  Stephen,  which  was  of  his  own  foundation.  The  circumstances  of  his  funeral  are 
too  remarkable  to  be  passed  over  in  silence,  as  thev  afford  an  aw  ful  instance  of  retributive 
justice,  a  humiliating  lesson  to  human  pride,  and  a  true  picture  of  the  sordid  motives 
that  influence  the  mockery  of  respect  so  plentifully  offered  at  the  shrine  of  the  vanity  of 
kings ;  or  as  Speed  most  trulv  observes,  "  Now  we  shall  see  how  ill-rooted  and  un- 
grounded the  friendship  is,  which  attends  the  greatness  of  sovereigns,  whose  favourites' 
chief  ends  are  their  own  ambition  and  gain,  the  fuel  thereof  once  beginning  to  decay, 
the  fire  of  their  seeming  devotion  will  be  quickly  cold."  No  sooner  was  this  late  pow- 
erful monarch's  soul  separated  from  his  Inidy,  than  his  corpse  was  deserted  by  his  relations, 
courtiers,  and  attendants,  who  hastened  to  secure  their  possessions  from  the  perils  of  a 
coming  tempest,  whilst  the  meaner  vassals,  thus  left  to  themselves,  plundered  his  palace, 
and  even  his  dead  body  of  its  apparel,  leaving  it  a  sad  spectacle  to  the  gaze  of  vulgar 
curiosity  and  of  wondering  meditation.  Thus  did  the  great  William  remain  neglected  by 
all,  not  one  servant  being  found  to  perform  the  last  offices  to  his  departed  lord.  The 
care  of  the  obsequies  was  finally  undertaken  by  one  Herluin,  a  poor  knight,  who  provided 
ut  his  own  expense,  a  conveyance  of  the  corpse  to  the  Seine,  whence  it  was  carried  by- 
land  and  water  to  the  place  of  its  destination.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  funeral  train  at 
Caen,  it  was  met  by  Gislebert,  bishop  of  Evrenx,  then  abbot  of  St.  Stephen's,  at  the 
head  of  his  monks,  attended  with  a  numerous  throng  of  clergy  and  laity  ;  but  scarcely 
had  the  bier  passed  within  the  gates,  when  a  dreadful  fire  having  invaded  a  great  part 
of  the  town,  the  king's  body  was  again  deserted  to  repress  the  fury  of  the  dangerous 
element.  The  alarm  being  suppressed,  the  monks  bore  their  founder  to  his  last  home. 
But  the  wonders  attending  this  interment  were  not  yet  completed.  No  sooner  had  mass 
been  performed,  and  a  funeral  oration  poured  over  the  dead,  praising  his  greatness,  valour, 
justice,  and  liberality,  and  no  sooner  was  the  ImkIv  alsmt  to  be  committed  to  the  ground, 
than  one  Assclin,  an  obscure  individual,  starting  from  the  crowd,  exclaimed,  "  On  this 
spot  Avas  the  floor  of  my  father's  house,  which  this  dead  duke  violently  took  from  him, 
and  here,  upon  part  of  my  inheritance,  founded  this  church  :  this  ground,  therefore,  I 
challenge,  and  in  God's  name,  forbid  that  the  body  of  my  dcspoiler  be  covered  with  my 
earth,  neither  shall  it  be  buried  in  the  precincts  of  my  right."    The  appeal  was  attended 

•  It  may  be  asked  concerning  this  title,  how  fur  it  extended  ?  Hr  w  an  certainly  the  conqueror  of  Harold ;  hut  must  lir  be 
allowed,  xi  too  frequently  hr  has  been,  as  the  Conqueror  ofEngland  >  The  plra  to  jnstfv  the  attempt  upon  the  rmwn  wM 
not  the  conquest  of  England,  but  to  acquire  the  rights  which  lie  pretended  the  will  of  Edward  had  ronlrrrrd  upon  him  ; 
consequent  upon  this  plea  he  acknow  bilged  himself  to  he  king  by  the  force  of  justice,  and  not  by  the  force  of  arms,  further 
than  aiding  that  justice.  After  the  battle  of  Hastings,  he  acted  even  with  greater  humility  than  this;  for  he  condescended 
to  accept  the  English  crown  from  the  citizens  of  I.oiidou  as  their  free  gift, and  thnslucitly  acknowledged  a  right  of  rlretion 
in  the  people  of  England.  Moreover,  at  bis  coronation,  he  made  no  temple  to  take  the  oath  usually  offered  to  the  Sajnm 
kings,  anil  promised  to  preserve  the  people's  privileges,  ami  govern  the  English  and  Normans  with  equal  impartiality.  As 
.1  Conqueror  he  would  nut  have  accepted,  but  have  seised  the  crown, —  he  would  not  have  conceded  to  conditions  but  ha\  a 
imposed  them,  and  probably  such  as  would  have  amounted  to  slavery.  How  far  he  acted  upon  these  condition's  his  reign 
given  but  too  many  melancholy  instances,  and  serves  to  instruct  men  that  they  muM  trust  for  a  preservation  of  their  liberty 
OH  their  ow  n  firmness  in  protecting  itslwvrricrs,  and  not  by  trusting  in  an  implicit  credulity  upon  the  integrity  of  monarchs. 
William  accepted  the  crown  both  as  the  right  of  inheritance  and  as  the  free  gift  of  the  people,  though  hp  afterw  ards  forgot 
the  promises  lie  had  given  an  the  price  of  that  crown,  and  acted  with  all  the  tyranny  of  a  conqueror.  How  far  he  hud  a 
right  to  this  power  of  acooqueror  which  he  afterwards  treacherously  assumed, let  those  who  allow  it  him  le;irn  from  the 
confession  which  the  torments  of  a  death -bed  conscience  extorted  from  him. 

♦  An  Englishman :  had  William  designed  to  be  rer.-ived  as  a  conqueror  by  the  EnglMl,  be  would  not  ha*e  allowed  H 
distinguished  an  honour  to  MM  "I  their  nation,  but  have  bestowed  it  upon  one  of  bis  Norman  clergy. 
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with  instant  effect.  Bishops  and  noble*  united  in  their  entreaties  to  the  hitherto  de- 
spised Asselin,  and  they  compounded  with  him  for  (iO  shillings,  to  be  paid  on  the  spot,  for 
tlie  place  of  sepulture,  and  1(H)  pounds  weight  of  silver,  by  the  consent  of  prince  Henry, 
the  only  child  who  was  present  at  his  father's  funeral,  to  be  afterwards  awarded  to  tlie 
injured  man  for  the  rest  of  the  land.  This  extraordinary  affair  ended  only  to  be  succeeded 
by  another ;  for  at  the  time  they  were  laying  the  corpse  into  the  sarchophagus  which 
was  of  too  small  dimensions,  the  violence  used  to  effect  it  caused  the  body,  remarkable 
for  its  corpulence,  to  burst,  and  so  intolerable  a  stench  issued  forth,  that  all  the  perfumes 
arising  from  the  censers  of  the  priests  and  acolothysts  were  insufficient  to  prevail  over  it. 
The  rites  were  concluded  in  haste ;  the  assembly,  struck  with  amazement,  hurried  away ; 
and  the  monks  being  left  to  complete  the  burial,  quickly  covered  with  ashes  the  horrid 
mass  of  putrefaction,  quitted  the  grave  unfinished,  and  hastened  to  their  cells.  About 
the  year  l/>72,  his  tomb  was  violated  and  destroyed  by  the  Huguenots.  They  dug  up 
the  coffin,  which  contained  the  bones  of  the  king,  still  in  tolerable  preservation.  They 
were  preserved  with  care  by  one  of  the  monks  of  the  abbey,  who  kept  them  in  his  cham- 
ber, till  in  an  after  insurrection  of  the  Huguenots  the  whole  abbey  being  plundered,  the 
royal  remains  were  h>st,  excepting  one  of  the  thigh  bones,  which  was  afterwards  reinterred 
and  a  monument  raised  over  it  in  1642.  The  account  of  this  humiliation  of  worldly 
grandeur  cannot  be  better  closed  than  by  the  remarks  of  the  learned  Dawson  Turner, 
Esq.  in  his  elegant  Letters  from  Normandy.  "  The  melancholy  end,"  says  he,  "  of  the 
Conqueror,  the  strange  occurrences  at  his  interment,  the  violation  of  his  grave,  and  the 
dispersion  of  his  remains,  are  circumstances  calculated  to  excite  melancholy  emotions  in 
the  mind  of  every  one,  whatever  his  condition  in  life.  In  all  these  events,  the  religi- 
ous man  traces  the  hand  of  retributive  justice ;  the  philosopher  regards  the  nullity  of 
sublunary  grandeur  ;  the  historian  finds  matter  for  serious  reflection  ;  the  poet  for  affect- 
ing narrative ;  and  the  moralist  for  his  tale." 

Chr  VaiU  at  ZBiUium  i. 

Mathilda,  Matilda,  or  Maud,  the  wife  of  the  Conqueror,  was  daughter  of  Baldwin  V., 
surnamed  the  Gentle,  earl  of  Flanders,  by  Alice,  daughter  of  Robert,  second  king 
of  France,  the  son  of  Hugh  Capet.  He  married  before  he  became  king ;  and  she 
being  to  him  within  the  degrees  of  consanguinity  proscribed  by  the  Church,  as  the 
granddaughter  of  Eleanor,  sister  of  his  father,  he  was  subjected  to  ecclesiastical  censures, 
and  to  avoid  excommunication,  William  founded  the  abbey  of  St.  Stephen,  and  Matilda 
that  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Caen.  She  was  crowned  Queen  at  Westminster,  on  Whit- 
Sunday,  A.  D.  1068.  Although  she  maintained  Robert,  her  eldest  son,  in  his  quarrel 
for  Normandy,  and  out  of  her  own  coffers  paid  the  charges  of  the  war  against  his  father, 
yet  was  not  the  love  king  William  bore  her  at  all  diminished  by  this  encouragement  to 
rebellion.  She  died  Nov.  2d,  1083,  and  was  buried  at  the  abbey  of  the  Holy  Trinity 
at  Caen.  Her  tomb  was  violated  and  her  coffin  broken  open  by  the  Calvinists  in  1652, 
who  dispersed  her  remains.  The  bones  were  collected  after  a  lapse  of  140  years,  and 
deposited  in  this  church,  over  which  was  placed  a  plain  altar  tomb,  winch  existed  until 
the  Revolution,  when  all  was  once  more  swept  away. 

Che  Ittuc  of  milium  3E.  bn  guttfrx  fjisf  Queen. 

J. 

Robert,  the  eldest,  surnamed  Courtois,  or  the  Affable,  succeeded  his  father  only  in  the 
dutchy  of  Normaudv,  the  Conqueror  preferring  his  younger  son  Wm.  to  become  sovereign 
of  England,  in  consequence  of  the  former  attempt  of  Robert  to  wrest  from  his  father  his 
Norman  possessions.  This  rebellion  was  under  pretence  of  a  promise  made  to  put  him 
in  possession  of  them  when  the  English  crown  should  be  obtained  by  his  father.  All  the 
Conqueror's  hereditary  provinces  had  been  thrown  into  confusion  by  this  war  for  several 
years,  till  at  length  the  young  prince  was  obliged  to  shut  himself  up  in  the  castle  of 
Gerberoy,  in  the  Beauvoisis,  where  he  was  closely  besieged  by  his  father.  In  a  sortie 
Robert  chanced  to  engage  the  king,  who  was  concealed  by  his  helmet,  and  a  fierce 
combat  ensued,  till  at  last  the  prince  wounded  his  father  in  the  arm  and  unhorsed  him  ; 
when  William  calling  out  for  assistance,  his  son  recognised  his  voice,  was  struck  with 
remorse,  and  threw  himself  at  his  father's  feet,  entreating  his  pardon,  which  he  would 
willingly  purchase  by  any  atonement  in  his  power.  William,  in  his  resentment,  paid  no 
regard  to  this  dutiful  submission,  but  giving  him  a  curse,  mounted  Robert's  horse  by 
that  prince's  assistance,  and,  returning  to  his  camp,  soon  after  raised  the  siege  and 
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marched  his  army  to  Normandy,  where  by  the  interposition  of  the  queen  he  became 
reconciled  to  his  son.  Taking  him  with  him  to  England,  he  entrusted  the  prince  with 
the  command  of  an  army  against  Malcolm,  king  of  Scotland,  who  was  obliged  to  make 

his  submission. 

The  conduct  of  William  I.  in  setting  Robert  aside  from  the  English  crown,  must  be 
judged  of  not  by  the  idea  of  hereditary  right,  which  a  better  policy  has  established  among 
us,  but  from  the  constitution  of  Normandy,  where  the  duke  had  a  power  of  appointing 
his  successor,  provided  it  was  done  with  the  consent  of  his  barons.  The  Norman  go- 
vernment was  neither  hereditary,  according  to  the  present  sense  of  that  word,  nor  purely 
elective,  but  of  a  mixed  nature  partaking  of  both.  It  was  so  far  hereditarv,  that  it  was 
confined  to  one  family  ;  and  so  far  elective,  that  out  of  that  family,  the  duke  had  the 
option  to  name  his  heir,  even  the  illegitimate  not  being  excluded,  which  nomination  was 
rendered  valid  by  the  consent  of  the  barons.  Nor  did  the  English  customs  differ  from 
the  Norman,  as  to  the  right  of  succession,  except  that  in  England  minors  had  been 
usually  set  aside.  In  that  nation  the  crown  had  also  often  been  disposed  of  by  testamentary 
settlements,  approved  by  the  nation  in  their  witenagemot  or  parliament,  and  sometimes 
by  their  election,  without  regard  to  a  lineal  descent. 

Robert  becoming  the  8th  duke  of  Normandy  on  his  father's  demise,  governed  with 
equity  and  moderation  until  the  year  1090,  when  the  infatuation  of  entering  upon  he 
crusades  began  universally  to  seize  Christendom.  Robert,  of  a  warm,  generous,  and 
ardent  mind,  famed  for  his  military  prowess,  and  panting  for  the  honours  of  chivalry, 
could  not  refrain  from  receiving  the  general  contagion,  and  from  sacrificing  his  worldly 
interests  at  the  shrine  of  ambition.  Having  no  present  supply  to  provide  the  extensive 
preparations  necessary  to  equal  the  importance  of  his  rank,  and  being  unwilling  on  such 
an  occasion  to  raise  it  by  a  tax  upon  his  subjects ;  he  mortgaged  his  dutchy  during  three 
years  for  10,000  marks  to  his  brother  king  William,  who,  less  scrupulous,  heavily  op- 
pressed his  subjects,  already  groaning  under  pecuniary  exactions,  to  raise  a  sum  that 
was  to  wrest  from  his  brother  his  inheritance.  Here  we  may  see  the  different  tempers 
of  these  two  sons  of  the  Conqueror.  The  first  made  a  conscience  of  oppressing  his  sub- 
jects, to  supply  the  charges  of  an  expedition  that  was  approved  of  by  all  Christendom, 
chusing  rather  to  mortgage  his  dukedom.  The  other  had  no  scruple  to  extort  money 
from  his  people  to  acquire  what  could  only  conduce  to  gratify  his  ambition  without  any 
advantage  to  those  by  whose  property  it  was  to  be  purchased.  Hence  we  may  judge 
how  great  an  injury  the  Conqueror  did  the  English  in  preferring  the  younger  to  the 
elder  brother. 

William  was  now  put  in  possession  of  Normandy,  while  Robert  set  out  with  a  mag- 
nificent train  for  the  Holy  Land  in  pursuit  of  glory  and  filled  with  confidence  of  securing 
his  eternal  happiness.  In  the  year  1099  the  crusaders  took  Jerusalem  by  storm.  When 
they  came  to  elect  a  king  to  govern  the  Holy  City,  the  greatest  number  of  suffrages 
was  for  Robert,  duke  of  Normandy,  but  who,  for  reasons  unknown,  refused  the 
dignity,  which  was  therefore  bestowed  upon  the  famous  Godfrey  of  Bouillon.  On  his 
return  from  the  Eastern  expedition,  Robert  stopped  in  Apulia,  where  he  married  Sybilla, 
the  most  celebrated  beauty  in  Europe,  daughter  of  Geoffry,  earl  of  Conversana,  and 
niece  of  Robert  Guiscard,  duke  of  Apulia.  This  lady  brought  him  for  her  portion  a 
great  sum  of  money,  with  which  he  proposed  to  redeem  his  mortgaged  dutchy.  But 
when  he  arrived  in  Normandy,  his  brother  William  was  dead  and  succeeded  by  his 
younger  brother  Henry  in  the  kingdom  of  England ;  wherefore,  he  not  only  entered 
upon  his  dutchy  without  opposition  and  redeeming  its  mortgage,  but  made  great  prepa- 
rations to  procure  the  crown  of  England,  of  which  he  had  been  so  unjustly  deprived  in 
his  absence.  Now  happened  the  wars  between  the  two  brothers  which  are  related  in 
our  English  histories,  and  which  ended  in  1100,  at  the  battle  of  Tenchebray,  Sept.  27, 
by  which  the  unfortunate  Robert  lost  both  his  dutchy  and  his  liberty,  being  taken  pri- 
soner by  his  brother.  Being  conveyed  to  England,  and  having  his  eyes  put  out*  by  the 
barbarous  Henry,  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Cardiff  in  Glamorganshire,  where 
he  remained  for  twenty-eight  years,  till  his  death,  Febr.  10,  1134.  He  was  buried  at 
Gloucester,  having  had  by  his  wife  Sybilla,  two  sons,  viz. 

1.  William,  earl  of  Flanders,  was  born  at  Rouen,  and  surnamed  in  Latin  Miser. 
Being  an  infant  at  the  time  of  his  father's  captivity,  king  Henry  at  first  committed  him 

•  It  if,  however,  more  desirable,  for  the  honour  of  human  nature,  to  follow  U»e  account*  of  other  historian*,  who  state  that 
Henry  made  the  imprisonment  as  easy  to  hi*  brother  as  possible,  by  providing  him  with  an  elegant  table,  and  buffoons  for  his 
diversion  j  pleasures  which  he  had  always  preferred  to  all  the  duties  of  a  sovereign.  Ilooert  had  long  lost  all  his  Kastorn  irptila- 
tton  before  lii»  d<  privation  of  wi\  ereignty,  and  he  sen  t*  as  a  proof  that  neither  valour  nor  goodness  call  save  a  prince  from  ruin, 
who  sacrilicw  prudence  and  hi*  people'*  welfare  to  au  unrwMraUied  |*udigahty  or  ill-timed  lenity. 
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to  Helie,  a  Norman  Won,  to  be  educated  ;  but  his  jealousy  soon  becoming  apprehensive 
of  the  dangers  that  might  arise  from  the  youth's  preferable  hereditary  right  and  future 
talents,  suddenly  dispatched  a  trusty  officer  to  regain  him.  The  messenger  arrived,  in 
Helie's  absence,  at  the  castle ;  but  his  purpose  being  suspected,  a  faithful  domestic  car- 
ried off  the  sleeping  child,  before  the  royal  officer  entered  the  apartment,  who  thus 
disappointed  seized  the  castle  for  the  king.  Helie,  with  a  disinterested  and  noble  ge- 
nerosity, of  which  there  are  few  examples,  sacrificed  his  own  property  sooner  than 
relinquish  the  unfortunate  prince  to  the  persecutions  of  his  unnatural  uncle.  He  con- 
tinued to  nourish  him,  an  exile  in  foreign  lands,  every  where  making  friends  by  the 
accomplishments  of  the  improving  boy,  and  from  the  general  indignation  at  his  uncle's 
persecution.  As  he  grew  up,  the  count  of  Anjou  intended  to  give  him  his  daughter  in 
marriage;  but  the  threats,  the  entreaties,  and  the  money  of  Henry  prevented  the 
alliance,  and  the  unfortunate  William  was  again  compelled  to  seek  shelter  in  incessant 
wandering.  A  happier  fortune  at  last  awaited  him ;  the  earl  of  Flanders  having  been 
assassinated  in  a  church,  and  leaving  no  heir,  the  queen  of  France  persuaded  her  royal 
husband  to  invest  theprince  with  the  Flemish  earldom.  He  was  made  earl  of  Flanders 
by  Philip  I.  king  of  France,  in  the  right  of  Maud,  queen  of  England,  his  grandmother, 
and  he  succeeded  Charles  of  Denmark  in  that  honour.  His  conduct  in  prosperity  did 
not  answer  the  hopes  his  deportment  promised  during  bis  misfortunes  ;  for  his  tyranny- 
inducing  his  nobles  to  rebel,  he  was  slain  in  battle,  July  27,  1128.  This  prince 
was  twice  married ;  first,  to  Sybil,  daughter  of  Foulk,  earl  of  Anjou  ;  second,  to  Joan, 
daughter  of  Humbert,  earl  of  Morienne,  now  Savoy :  by  neither  of  whom  had  he  issue. 

2.  Henry,  who  hunting  in  the  New  Forest  was  caught  and  entangled  in  the  boughs 
of  a  tree,  and  so  left  till  he  died,  being  the  second  person  of  the  Conqueror's  family  that 
there  came  to  a  violent  death,  preceded  by  Richard  and  succeeded  by  king  William  II, 
both  his  uncles. 

Duke  Robert  had  likewise  two  natural  sons  j  Richard  died  of  a  surfeit,  aud  William 
was  slain  in  the  crusades. 

II. 

Ricbard  was  born  in  Normandy  and,  after  his  father  had  attained  the  crown,  came 
into  England,  where  he  was  killed  in  his  youth  by  the  goring  of  a  stag,  as  he  hunted  in 
the  New  Forest  of  Hampshire,  A.D.  1088.  It  is  remarked  that  he  was  the  first  person 
that  came  to  a  violent  death  in  that  place,  which  with  the  disasters  that  afterwards 
there  befel  the  children  of  the  Conqueror,  was  looked  upon  as  the  justice  of  heaven  for 
his  depopulating  a  fertile  country,  and  despoiling  thousands  of  their  possessions,  to 
ex-able  him  to  pursue  his  selfish  amusements  ;  thus  robbing  those  whom  as  a  king  he 
was  bound  to  protect,  Young  Richard  was  buried  at  Winchester  cathedral,  where  on 
his  tomb  he  was  entitled  a  duke,  and  as  some  suppose  of  Bologne. 

III.  AND  IV. 

William  and  Henry,  the  third  and  fourth  sons  of  William  I.  became  both  kings  of 
England  ;  of  whom  see  Chapters  II.  and  III. 

V. 

Cecilik,  the  eldest  daughter,  was  born  in  Normandy,  and  brought  up  in  England. 
Returning  again  to  Normandy,  she  was  by  her  father,  upon  Easter-day,  A.  D.  1075, 
devoted  to  the  veil,  and  became  a  nun  in  the  monastery  of  Fecamp.  She  afterwards 
became  abbess  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Caen,  founded  by  her  mother  ;  and  dying  July  13, 
1 126,  after  having  worn  the  religious  habit  for  52  years,  she  was  there  buried. 

VI. 

Constance  became,  A.D.  1075,  the  1st  wife  of  Alan,  earl  of  Bretagne,  surnamed  the 
Red.  In  regard  of  this  marriage  he  was  made  earl  of  Richmond,  which  title  descended 
lo  his  successors,  though  they  were  derived  from  another  wife,  Ermengarde,  daughter 
of  Folk,  earl  of  Anjou,  whose  son  by  earl  Alan,  Conan  le  Gros,  was  married  to  Matilda 
or  Maud,  a  natural  daughter  of  king  Henry  I.  The  lady  Constance  died  young,  S.  P., 
and  was  buried  at  St.  Edmund's  Bury,  in  Suffolk. 

VII. 

Adeli/a  was  contracted  in  marriage  to  Harold,  afterwards  king  of  England,  when 
he  was  in  Normandy,  who  was  then  a  young  widower.  She  died  young,  before  the 
battle  of  Hastings. 
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VIII. 

Aoei.a  was  wife  to  Stephen,  earl  of  Blois,  by  whom  she  had  1  sons  and  2  daughters. 
She  survived  her  husband  many  years,  during'which  she  took  the  veil,  and  at  length 
died  about  the  year  1 137,  in  the  priory  of  nuns  at  Marcigny  in  France.    Her  issue  were 

1.  William,  who  though  an  ideot,  married  a  daughter  of  Gilon  de  Soleio,  by  whom 
he  had  three  sons  and  a  daughter :  viz.  Odo ;  Raherius  ;  Henry  de  Soleio,  abbot  of 
Fecamp  ;  and  the  daughter  who  was  wife  of  Henry,  earl  of  Augi. 

2.  Theobald,  surnamed  the  Great,  earl  of  Blois,  was  famous  for  hrs  abilities  both  in 
war  and  peace.  After  the  death  of  his  uncle  Henry  I.,  king  of  England,  he  took  Nor- 
mandy under  his  government.    His  wife  was  Maud,  daughter  of  Ingelbert,  duke  of 

 ,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons,  Henry,  carl  of  Champagne ;  Theobald,  earl  of  Blois  ; 

and  Stephen,  a  lord  of  Berry  in  France  j  besides  several  daughters,  among  whom  was 
Alisa,  second  wife  of  Lewis  VII.,  king  of  France,  after  his  divorce  from  Eleanor  who 
re-married  to  Henry  II.,  king  of  England.    He  died  A.D.  1151. 

3.  Stephen,  earl  of  Mortagne  and  Boulogne,  who  after  the  death  of  Henry  I.  became 
king  of  England  :  of  whom  see  Chap.  IV. 

4.  Henry  was  a  monk  of  Cluny,  and  afterwards  abbot  of  Glastonbury  and  bishop  of 
Winchester.  He  was  very  learned  and  wrote  several  works,  among  which  was  a 
Ilistoiy  of  the  Finding  of  King  Arthur  s  Bone*  in  the  Abbty  of  Glastonbury,  he  himself 
being  a  principal  actor  in  that  discovery.  He  likewise  took  a  prominent  part  in  procur- 
i  ng  the  crown  for  his  brother  Stephen,  and  died  Aug.  0*,  1171. 

5.  Maud  was  wife  of  Ilichard,  earl  of  Chester.  She  was  drowned  with  her  husband, 
and  William,  son  of  Henrv  I.,  and  200  others,  in  their  passage  from  Normandy,  Nov. 
26,  1119,    She  died  without  issue. 

«*.  Emme,  wife  of  Herbert,  an  earl  in  France,  by  whom  she  had  issue  William,  arch- 
bishop of  York,  who  was  consecrated  A  J).  1 144,  deprived  by  the  Pope  in  1 147,  restored 
1153,  and  died  June  8,  1154. 

IX. 

Gundrrd  was  wife  of  William  de  Warren,  a  nobleman  of  Normandy,  who  came  over 
with  her  father  at  the  battle  of  Hastings,  and  was  afterwards  created  earl  of  Surry  by 
William  II.  This  nobleman  was  nearly  allied  to  the  Conqueror,  the  first  earl  Warren 
being  nephew  to  Gunnora,  great  grandmother  to  William  I.  Gundred  died  in  child- 
bed at  Castleacre  in  Norfolk,  May  27,  1085,  and  was  buried  in  Lewes'  priory  in  Sussex, 
leaving  issue  by  her  husband,  who  died  June  24,  1088,  two  sons  and  three  daughters  j 
via.  William,  earl  of  Surry,  progenitor  of  the  succeeding  earls  ;  Kaynald  ;  Edith,  wife 
first  to  Girard  de  Gornay,  and  secondly  to  Drew  de  Monumux;  N — ,  wife  of  Ernise  de 
Colungis  ;  and  N — .  William  his  son  was  the  next  earl,  whose  wife  was  Isabel,  widow 
of  Robert,  earl  of  Mcllent,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons  and  two  daughters  :  William, 
his  successor  ;  Reginald,  baron  of  Wormgay,  jure  uxoris,  Alice,  daughter  and  heiress  to 
William  de  Wormgay,  Co.  Norf.  j  Ralph:  Gundred,  wife  of  Roger  de  Newburg,  earl 
of  Warwick  ;  and  Ada,  wife  of  Henry,  earl  of  Huntingdon,  son  of  David,  king  of  Scots. 
This  earl  William  died  May  10,  1138.  William,  the  next  earl,  married  Ela,  daughter 
of  Robert,  the  turbulent  earl  of  Bellesme.  He  was  slain  in  the  crusades  at  Jerusalem 
in  1 148,  leaving  his  only  daughter  Isabel  his  heir.  This  Isabel  had  two  husbands,  Wil- 
liam de  Blois,  natural  son  of  king  Stephen  who  died  S.  P.  1 160,  and  Humlyu  Plantage- 
net,  natural  son  of  Geoffrv,  earl  of  Anjou,  who  died  May  7,  1202,  leaving  the  titles 
which  he  enjoyed,  jure  uxoris,  to  his  descendants. 

X. 

Agatha  was  contracted  to  Alphonso,  king  of  Galicia,  who  is  renowned  for  his  con- 
quests against  the  Moors,  and  as  being  the  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  Portugal.  She 
died  young,  and  before  the  consummation  of  her  marriage. 

9  natural  £on  of  GHrtliam  £. 

William  de  Peverel,  begotten  on  Maud,  daughter  to  Ingelric,  a  noble  Saxon,  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  beauties  of  the  age,  who  afterwards  marrying  Ranulph  de  Peverel, 
that  surname  was  attached  to  the  son  of  the  Conqueror. 
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William  II.,  xurmitued  Riffs,  Kino  of  England,  W  nominal  Dukk  of 

Nohmandy. 

>  William,  surnamed  Rufus  from  the  colour  of  his  hair  and  ruddy 
complexion,  was  the  third  son  of  king  William  I.,  and  succeeded  him, 
according  to  his  express  desire,  on  the  throne  of  England,  to  the  preju- 
dice of  the  eldest  son,  Robert,  duke  of  Normandy.  He  was  horn  in 
Xormandv,  A.J).  1056,  in  the  21st  year  of  his  father's  dukedom,  ton 
years  before  the  conquest,  und  educated  under  the  care  of  Lanfranc, 
abbot  of  Caen,  who  was  afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  from 
whom  he  also  received  the  order  of  knighthood  and  his  knowledge  of 
served  under  his  father  at  the  battle  of  Gerberoy  in  Normandy,  A.D.  1070, 
in  which  he  was  wounded. 

Little  more  is  related  of  William,  anterior  to  his  being  king,  than  that  he  supplanted 
his  elder  brother  in  his  right  of  inheritance  by  gaining  his  father's  love  with  a  hyjH>criticil 
shew  of  filial  attention.  This,  however,  on  the  death  of  the  Conqueror,  when  it  l>ecame 
no  longer  conducive  to  his  interests,  was  instantly  converted  into  the  most  culpable 
neglect.  Being  with  his  father  at  Rouen,  the  breath  had  no  sooner  quitted  the  king's 
l»ody  than  this  son  was  the  first  to  leave  his  corpse  a  miserable  sjiectacle  to  idle  curiosity 
and  an  object  of  plunder  to  unprincipled  attendants,  posting  to  England  to  secure  the 
crown,  with  his  father's  treasures,  from  his  brother  Robert,  who  was  then  in  Germany. 
Succeeding  in  his  projects,  William  was  crowned,  17  days  after  his  father's  death,  at 
Westminster,  on  Sunday,  Sept.  20,  10H7>  by  the  hands  of  Lanfranc,  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury. After  a  reign  of  12  years,  10  months,  and  22  days,  having  neither  wife  nor 
issue,  he  wis  accidentally  killed,  in  the  44th  year  of  his  age,  whilst  hunting  in  the  New 
Forest,  on  Wednesday,  Aug.  1,  1100,  near  a  place  called  Charingham.  He  was  the 
third  person  of  the  Conqueror's  family  who  met  a  violent  death  in  this  forest ;  for  the 
planting  of  which,  to  gratify  that  kind's  passion  for  hunting,  there  had  been  demolished 
four  abbeys,  30  churches,  and  the  entire  proj>erty  of  the  numerous  inhabitants  who  were 
formerly  possessed  of  its  extensive  lands.  Is  it  uncharitable  to  think  that  here  we  see 
the  hand  of  retributive  justice  ?  The  manner  of  William's  death  was  as  follows.  His 
companions  in  the  chase  l>eing  scattered  from  him,  excepting  a  French  knight  named 
Walter  Tyrrell,  the  king  with  his  arrow  struck  a  stag,  which  being  but  slightly  wounded 
made  away.  To  mark  the  course  it  took,  William  held  up  his  hand  betwixt  fiis  eye  and 
the  sun,  at  which  instant  Tyrrell,  not  seeing  the  king,  aimed  from  an  opposite  direction 
at  the  flying  t>east,  and  his  arrow  glancing  against  a  tree,  struck  the  king  in  his  breast, 
who  hastily  breaking  off  so  much  of  it  as  remained  out  of  his  Isaly,  with  one  groan  fell 
down  and  expired.  Tyrrell  instantly  fled  and  escaped  to  France,  and  the  king's  body 
being  found,  was  laid  into  a  collier's  cart,  which  then  chanced  to  puss  by,  and  in  that 
mean  state,  covered  with  filth  and  gore,  it  was  conveyed  to  Winchester  ;  affording  to  the 
rabble  a  sad  spectacle  of  worldly  glory,  not  less  degrading  than  that  to  which  he  had 
subjected  his  father's  corpse,  lie  was  the  next  day  buried  without  any  pomp  or  cere- 
mony in  the  cathedral  of  Winchester,  his  brother  Henry  neglecting  him  as  William  had 
neglected  his  father,  to  secure  the  crown  from  the  ill-starred  Robert.  A  plain  flat  mar- 
ble merely  pointed  out  the  spot  of  his  grave,  from  which  Speed,  who  wrote  in  the  reign 
of  James  I.,  says  his  bones  were  afterwards  taken  up,  and  being  laid  into  a  coffin  with 
those  of  Canute,  were  replaced.  Sandford,  however,  tells  us,  his  tomb  was  broken  open 
by  the  rebels  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  when  the  dust  of  this  king  was  discovered  with 
a  cloth  of  gold,  a  large  ring,  and  a  silver  chalice. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Hknry  I.,  surnamed  Bkau-clebk,  Kino  of  England  and  Duke  o/"Normandt. 

^[gl  rj~^  Tli is  prince,  the  fourth  and  youngest  son  of  William  I., was  born  in 
England,  at  Selbv  in  Yorkshire,  A.D.  1070,  and  educated  at  Cambridge 
and  Paris.  For  his  literary  attainments  he  was  surnamed  Beau-clerk, 
having  translated  a  portion  of  jlisop's  Fables,  a  wonderful  performance 
in  those  days,  when  learning  was  generally  confined  to  the  monasteries, 
and  princes  were  only  famed  for  their  universal  ignorance,  attachment 
to  military  exercises,  and  feudal  pride.  At  the  age  of  16  years  he  was 
knighted  by  his  father  at  Westminster  in  1080.  Though  Henry  pos- 
sessed and  deserved  his  father's  love,  vet  at  his  death  this  prince  had 
nothing  left  him  but  the  possessions  of  his  mother  Matilda  ;  however,  that  king  foretold 
that  he  would  one  day  surpass  his  brothers  in  power  and  opulence,  which  was  verified 
in  his  becoming  both  king  of  England  and  duke  of  Normandy. 

After  the  demise  of  the  ConHueror,  Henry  was  ill-treated  by  both  his  brothers,  who 
robbed  him  of  his  patrimony,  and  yet  sometimes  made  use  of  his  assistance,  which  he 
frankly  gave.  In  the  year  1090,  William  11.  landed  a  large  army  in  Normandy  to  de- 
prive duke  Robert  of  his  possessions,  in  revenge  for  that  duke's  former  preparations  to 
seat  himself  in  the  throne  of  England.  Henry  on  that  occasion  had  furnished  Robert 
with  the  sum  of  3000  marks,  for  which  supply  he  was  put  in  possession  of  the  Cotentin, 
which  comprised  near  a  third  of  his  brother's  dutchy.  Robert  afterwards  upon  some 
suspicion,  threw  him  into  prison  in  the  castle  of  Bayeux  ;  but  finding  himself  in  peril 
of  an  invasion  from  his  brother  William,  and  fearing  a  conjunction  of  his  injured  brother 
with  him,  he  gave  Henry  his  liberty  and  made  use  of  his  assistance  in  suppressing 
the  insurrections  of  his  rebellious  subjects.  On  this  occaion,  Henry  gave  a  signal  proof 
of  his  courage  and  fidelity :  Conan,  a  rich  burgess,  had  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  de- 
liver a  city  to  William ;  but  Henry,  on  the  detection  of  his  guilt,  carried  the  traitor  up 
to  a  high  tower  and  with  his  own  hands  flung  him  from  the  battlements.  The  differences 
of  the  two  elder  brothers  were  however  ended  by  a  treaty  of  mutual  advantage,  one  of 
the  conditions  of  which  was,  that  on  the  demise  of  either  without  issue,  the  survivor 
should  inherit  all  his  dominions.  The  interests  of  Henry  being  entirely  neglected  in 
this  accommodation,  he  retired  in  disgust  to  St.  Michael's  Mount,  a  strong  fortress  on 
the  coast  of  Normandy,  and  infested  the  adjacent  country  with  lm  incursions.  Robert 
and  William  with  their  joint  forces  besieged  him  in  this  place,  where  he  made  a  brave 
resistance  and  raised  his  reputation ;  but  at  length  was  obliged  to  surrender  upon  no 
better  terms  than  safety  and  freedom  to  himself  and  garrison.  He  first  took  refuge  in  Brit- 
tany, and  then  in  the  French  Vexin.  Having  remained  in  this  last  place  nearly  a  year, 
he  again  found  it  necessary  to  change  his  abode,  and  wandered  over  the  provinces  of 
France  with  no  other  attendants  than  a  knight,  a  chaplain,  and  three  esquires ;  exposed 
to  all  the  severity  of  want ;  and  learning  in  adversity  that  patience  and  fortitude  which 
are  not  to  be  acquired  by  the  continual  smile  of  fortune.  But  while  Henry  was  thus 
oppressed  by  his  brothers  and  reduced  to  a  state  so  much  below  his  birth  and  merit,  the 
citizens  of  Dm  n  front,  incensed  against  their  lord,  Robert  de  Bellesme,  earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
for  his  tyranny,  and  finding  no  redress  from  duke  Robert,  they  expelled  the  earl,  and 
offered  their  town,  one  of  the  strongest  in  Normandy,  to  the  exiled  prince.  Hence  for 
some  time  he  made  a  successful  war  against  both  his  brothers  ;  but  when  the  duke  as- 
sumed the  cross,  a  reconciliation  took  place  between  William  and  Henry,  and  the  latter 
accompanied  the  king  to  England. 

Nothing  more  is  memorable  in  the  life  of  Henry  until  his  accession  to  the  throne. 
He  was  fortunately  a  party  in  the  chase  at  New  Forest  when  his  brother  was  slain  ; 
and  the  news  being  brought  to  him,  he  took  advantage  of  Robert's  absence  to  lav  claim 
to  the  crown.  He  rode  instantly  to  Winchester  castle,  where  the  regalia  and  royal  treasures 
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were  kept  and  demanded  the  keys,  the  possession  of  which  he  knew  to  be  a  ready  step 
to  mount  the  throne.  William  de  Breteuil,  to  whose  custody  the  late  king  had  entrusted 
them,  opposed  his  demands,  reminding  him  that  Robert  was  his  elder  brother,  and  that 
both  by  right  of  inheritance  and  treaty  the  crown  belonged  to  him.  But  Henry,  who 
could  "acknowledge  no  allegiance  so  opposite  to  his  interests,  being  resolved  to  gain 
his  point,  drew  his  sword  and  threatened  instant  death  to  Breteuil,  if  he  durst  disobey  him ; 
upon  which  the  chief  counsellors  of  the  late  king,  particularly  the  earls  of  Warwick  and 
M ellant,  men  of  the  greatest  authority  in  the  nation,  interposed  and  prevailed  on  Bre- 
teuil to  submit.  The  prince  having  carried  this  important  point  and  his  brother's  corpse 
being  interred  the  next  day,  he  hastened  to  London,  where  by  means  of  bribes  and 
insinuations,  he  was  elected  king  of  England  by  the  general  council.  Four  days  after  his 
brother's  death  he  was  crowned,  on  Sunday,  Aug.  5,  1 100,  at  Westminster  abbey,  the 
ceremony  being  performed  by  Maurice,  bishop  of  London,  who  was  persuaded  to  officiate 
on  that  occasion,  in  the  absence  of  Anselm,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Thus  by  his 
courage  and  celerity,  he  intruded  himself  into  the  vacant  throne,  and  his  elder  brother 
was  a  second  time  robbed  of  a  diadem. 

After  a  reign  over  England  of  35  years  and  four  months,  and  over  Normandy  of  29 
years,  two  months,  and  four  days,  he  died  of  a  surfeit  from  lampreys,  Monday,  Dec. 
&d,  1 135,  aged  65  years,  at  St.  Denys  in  France,  and  was  buried  on  the  Christmas-day 
following  in  the  abbey  of  Reading  in  Berkshire,  which  he  himself  had  founded.  In  him 
ended  the  heirs  male  of  the  Norman  line,  so  that  his  daughter  and  heir,  Aland  the  em- 
press, transmitted  the  crown  into  the  family  of  Plantagenet,  through  her  son  Henry  II., 
though  her  cousin  german,  Stephen,  earl  of  Montague,  both  usurped  and  held  it  during 
life. 

rijc  CKtbnf  of  Bins  %rnr»  £. 

1.  —  Maud,  or  Matilda,*  who  in  her  baptism  was  called  Editha,  the  daughter  of  Mal- 
colm III.,  surnamed  Canmore,  king  of  Scots,  by  Margaret,  his  wife,  sister  of  Edgar  Athe- 
ling  and  daughter  of  Edward,  son  of  Edmund  Ironside,  king  of  England,  was  married  to 
king  Henry  at  London,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  by  Anselm,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. This  lady  after  her  father's  aeath  and  the  subsequent  revolutions  of  the  Scottish 
government,  haa  been  brought  to  England  and  educated  under  her  aunt  Christiana  in 
the  nunnery  at  Ramsey.  By  this  marriage  the  Saxon  and  Norman  families  became 
united  in  the  sovereignty,  and  no  act  of  the  king's  reign  rendered  him  more  popular 
with  his  English  subjects,  or  tended  so  much  to  establish  him  on  the  throne.  Though 
Matilda  during  the  life  of  her  uncle  and  brothers,  was  not  the  heir  of  the  Saxon  line, 
yet,  on  account  of  her  connection  with  it,  she  was  very  dear  to  the  English,  who,  smarting 
under  the  Norman  tyranny,  could  not  but  hope  for  a  more  equal .and  mild  administra- 
tion when  the  bloou*  of  their  native  princes  became  mingled  with  that  of  their  new 
sovereigns.  But  however  desirable  this  marriage  might  be,  both  to  the  interests  of 
Henry  and  the  inclinations  of  the  English,  yet  as  Matilda  had  worn  the  veil,  though 
free  from  vows,  it  was  necessary  to  the  king  neither  to  shock  the  religious  preju- 
dices of  his  subjects,  nor  to  draw  upon  him  the  censures  of  the  Church,  which  might 
render  that  marriage  invalid.  The  affair  was  examined  by  Anselm  and  other  prelates 
at  Lambeth,  when  she  proving  that  she  had  put  on  the  veil,  not  with  a  view  of  entering 
into  a  religious  life,  but  merely  in  consequence  of  a  custom  of  the  English  ladies,  who 
sought  by  that  meansaprotection  of  their  chastity  from  the  brutal  violence  of  the  Normans, 
such  motive  was  admitted  as  valid,  from  a  conviction  that  even  a  princess  had  otherwise 
no  security  to  preserve  her  honour  amidst  the  horrid  licentiousness  of  the  age.  There- 
fore the  council  pronouncing  that  Matilda  was  still  free  to  marry,  the  nuptials  were 
consummated,  and  her  coronation  was  afterwards  performed  at  Westminster  on  Sunday, 
Nov.  11,  1100,  by  the  hand  of  the  same  Anselm.  Matilda,  famous  for  her  love  to 
learning  and  general  charity,  died  at  Westminster,  May  1,  11 18,  and  was  interred  at  the 
abbey  there,  on  the  right  side  of  Edward  the  Confessor. 

This  queen  founded  the  priory  of  Christ-Church  at  Aldgate ;  a  hospital  in  St.  Giles' 
in  the  Fields  ;  the  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  in  Aldgate ;  and  she  built  a  stone  bridge 
at  Stratford,  which  being  the  first  that  was  ever  formed  in  this  country  in  the  form  of  an 
arch,  was  called  the  Bow,  whence  the  town  is  called  to  this  day  Stratford-le-Bow.  This 
bridge  is  stated  to  be  the  most  ancient  stone  one  in  England,  and  it  was  built  on  account 
of  the  former  dangers  of  the  place,  from  which  this  queen  Matilda  herself  narrowly 
escaped  being  drowned. 

•  The  names  of  Maud  and  Matilda,  were  frequently  u*ed  indiscriminately  to  designate  the  same  person. 
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II. — Within  three  years  after  the  death  of  Matilda,  his  first  wife,  king  Henry  having 
lost  in  Nov.  1120,  by  shipwreck,  his  only  son  by  her,  married  from  the  hope  of  further 
male  issue,  Adeliza,  daughter  of  Godfrey,  first  duke  of  Brabant,  by,  says  Speed,  a 
daughter  of  the  emperor  Henry  IV.;  but  according  to  Betham's  Tables,  by  Ida,  daughter 
of  Albert,  count  of  Namur.  The  nuptials  were  solemnized  at  Ely,  Jan.  29, 112J,  and  the 
next  day,  Sunday,  Adcliza  was  crowned.  She  was  his  wife  15  years,  and  survived 
him  without  issue.  Afterwards  this  lady  re-married  to  William  de  Albini,  who  in  her 
right  became  earl  of  Arundel,  she  holding  that  earldom  in  dower  from  her  first  husband, 
king  Henry,  to  whom  it  reverted  from  Robert  de  Montgomery,  who  was  deprived  for 
rebellion.  From  her  second  marriage,  liesides  other  issue,  proceeded  William,  earl  of 
Arundel,  from  whom,  by  the  Fitz-Alans,  the  noble  house  of  Howard  derives  its 
descent.  Adeliza  at  her  death  was  buried  at  Beading  near  king  Henry,  her  first 
husband. 

CIjc  I&tac  of  »ing  flirnrp  5.  bj>  iHatilaa  hi*  Quern. 

I. 

William,  his  only  son,  was  born  in  1102,  2  II.  I.  At  the  age  of  14  years  the  nobi- 
lity of  England  paid  him  fealty  at  Shrewsbury  as  successor  to  the  crown,.  Three  years 
after,  he  was  made  duke  of  Normandy,  doing  homage  for  the  same  to  Lewis  VI.,  sur- 
named  the  Gross,  king  of  France,  and  receiving  the  homage  and  oaths  of  the  Norman 
nobility,  shortly  after  his  marriage,  in  June  1110,  with  Matilda,  daughter  of  Fulk, 
earl  of  Anjou.  But  returning  from  Normandy,  he  perished  Nov.  26,  1120,  aged  18, 
S.  P.  in  the  dreadful  shipwreck  near  Barrlcur,  with  his  natural  sister  Maud,  countess 
of  Perche,  his  brother  Richard,  and  about  300  sufferers.  The  loss  of  this  prince 
was  not  very  unhappy  for  England,  as  he  was  proud,  resentful,  and  licentious,  bearing 
a  strong  antipathy  to  the  English,  whom  he  threatened  with  oppression  and  slavery  if 
ever  he  mounted  the  throne:  hence  he  appears  to  have  partaken  of  the  character  of  the 
imperious  Maud,  his  sister.  His  widow  returned  to  France,  and  entered  the  abbey  of 
Fontevrault,  where  she  remained  till  her  death.  His  father  so  lamented  his  death,  that, 
it  is  said,  he  was  never  afterwards  seen  to  smile. 

II. 

Maud,  commonly  called  The  Empress,  was  born  in  1103.  At  the  age  of  six  years 
«be  was  contracted  to  the  emperor  Henry  the  Vth,  and  at  1 1  became  his  second  wife, 
lieing  married  and  crowned  his  empress  at  Mentz  with  great  solemnity,  Jan.  6th,  1114, 
being  the  ninth  of  her  huslrand's  and  14th  of  her  father's  reigns.  The  emperor  dying 
in  1125,  without  issue  by  Maud,*  she  returned  to  England  and  had  fealty  sworn  to 
her  by  the  nobility.  She  was  re-married,  April  3,  1127,  to  GeofTry  Plantagenet,  earl 
of  Anjou,  aon  of  Fulk,  earl  of  Anjou  and  king  of  Jerusalem,  by  Ermenburga,  daughter 
of  Helias,  earl  of  Maine,  and  brother  of  Matilda,  the  widow  of  prince  William,  who 
perished  in  shipwreck.  Tins  Geoffrey  was  but  15  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  mar- 
riage, and  was  designated  Plantagenet ;  i.  e.  Planta  Genista:,  broom  plant,  from  his 
wearing  in  his  cap  a  sprig  of  broom.  Three  years  after  she  was  separated  from  her 
husband  upon  same  disgust,  but,  the  earl  desiring  her  company,  a  reconciliation  was 
effected.  He  died  Sept.  1 150,  and  was  the  immediate  ancestor  of  that  royal  house, 
from  him  called  Plantagenet,  which  by  a  direct  and  uninterrupted  male  line  swayed  the 
sceptre  of  England  down  to  king  Richard  II.,  and  then  branching  itself  into  the  families 
of  Lancaster  and  York,  ended  in  Bichard  III.,  after  it  had  reigned  during  330  years. 

The  actions  of  Maud  after  the  death  of  her  father  are  so  intimately  connected 
with  the  events  of  English  history,  that  it  is  needless  even  to  epitomise  them  here.  She 
died  at  Bouen,  Sept.  10,  1167,  and  was  buried  in  the  abbey  of  Bee  in  Normandy, 
aged  64.    She  left  issue  by  Geoffrey,  her  second  husband,  three  sons  and  a  daughter. 

1.  Henry,  called  Fitz-Empress,  succeeded  king  Stephen  in  the  kingdom  of  Eng- 
land, as  Henry  II.,  which  see  Part  2.  Bk.  2.  Sec.  1.  Ch.  1. 

2.  Geoffrey,  surnamed  Martel,  earl  of  Nantes,  died  S.  P.  July,  1157- 

3.  William,  earl  of  Poictou,  died  at  Bouen,  Jan.  30,  1163. 

4.  Nesta,  or  Agnes,  who  is  stated  by  Bogcr  Hovedon  to  have  been  the  wife  of  David, 
the  son  of  Owen,  prince  of  North  Wales ;  and  he  further  adds,  that,  being  suspected  of 
familiarity  with  William,  baron  Braose,  she  was  beheaded  and  he  hanged  by  the  order 
of  her  husband,  at  a  banquet,  1192. 

*  Andrrwuin  hU  Tabic,  on  the  Francouian  emperor,,  mention*  ad.Chmtinn.tlir  wifr  of  1 1  "lislaus  II.,  duk*  of  Silrna. 
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I  • 

Robert,  earl  of  Glowkstkr,  commonly  called  the  Consul,*  was  the  eldest  of  the 
of  the  natural  children  of  Henry  I.»  the  most  eminent  inabilities,  and  also  the  most 
noble  of  birth,  being  the  son  of  Nesta,  daughter  of  Rhees-ap-Tudor,  prince  of  South 
Wales,  who  was  afterwards  the  wife  of  Gerald  of  Windsor,  constable  of  Pembroke  Cas- 
tle, ancestor  of  the  Fitz-Geralds,  dukes  of  Leinster,  in  Ireland,  and  of  many  other 
noble  families.  Robert  being  amply  provided  for  by  his  father,  who  is  said  to  have 
given  him  £00,000,  married  Mabel,  daughter  and  coheiress  of  Robert  Fits-Hainan, 
lord  of  Corboil  in  Normandy,  Cardiff  in  South  Wales,  and  the  honour  of  Gloucester 
in  England,  by  Matilda,  his  wife,  daughter  of  Roger  de  Montgomery.  In  conse- 
quence he  was  created  earl  of  Gloucester,  A.  D.  1109,  by  Henry  I.,  and  he  well 
repaid  these  bounties  in  the  cause  of  his  sister,  Maud  the  Empress,  in  her  wars  with 
king  Stephen ;  for  upon  this  Robert,  from  his  prudence,  valour,  and  integrity,  fell  the 
whole  burden  of  her  affairs,  and  his  actions  command  a  prominent  station  in  the  history 
of  his  time.  He  received  his  first  military  knowledge  under  the  king  his  father,  whom 
he  attended  in  his  French  wars,  being  present  with  him  in  the  famous  battle  of  Brennc- 
ville,  A.  D.  11 18.  At  the  death  of  his  father,  though  he  performed  homage  to  Stephen, 
he  employed  his  thoughts  to  place  Maud,  the  heir  of  Henry  I.,  on  the  throne.  In  the 
year  1138  he  built  Bristol  castle,  which  he  garrisoned,  as  well  as  many  other  strong 
holds,  against  the  king,  and  afterwards  went  over  to  Aniou  to  offer  his  services  to  the 
empress,  his  sister,  who  the  same  year  arrived  in  England  and  prosecuted  her  claims  to 
the  throne.  Upon  this  followed  the  wars  which  in  the  end  established  Stephen  on  the 
throne  and  made  the  son  of  Maud  his  heir.  During  these  struggles  for  power,  Robert 
died,  Oct.  31,  114(>,  at  Gloucester,  and  was  buried  at  St.  James's  monastery,  Bristol, 
which  he  himself  had  founded.  This  earl  was  as  eminent  for  his  learning  as  for  his 
skill  in  war.  He  assisted  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  the  revival  of  literature,  which  had 
sunk  to  the  most  degrading  impotence  under  the  Anglo-Saxons.  He  befriended  anil 
freely  conversed  with  those  of  the  humblest  station  of  life,  who  displayed  anv  emulation 
to  possess  literary  excellence.  Even  during  the  most  agitated  and  active  portions  of  his 
life  he  devoted  some  hours  of  the  day  to  either  reading  himself  or  listening  to  the  recitals 
of  others.  William  of  Malmsbury  dedicated  to  him  the  book  called  Historia  Novella, 
and  there  is  extant  of  his,  Opusculorum  Liber.  He  had  issue  four  sous  and  two 
daughters. 

I.  William,  the  successor  in  the  earldom,  was  also  lord  of  Glamorgan,  in  right  of  his 
mother.  He  died  in  1183,  leaving  issue  by  his  wife,  Hadewise,  daughter  of  Robert 
Bossu,  earl  of  Leicester,  one  son  and  three  daughters:  —  1.  Robert,  died  S.  P.  1 1G0' ; 
2.  Mabel,  wife  of  Almeric  Montfort,  earl  of  Kvreux  in  Normandy,  by  whom  she  had 
issue  Almeric,  earl  of  Gloucester,  hi  her  right,  and  who  died  122o\  having  no  issue  bv 
Melicent,  daughter  of  Hugh  Courtney  :  3.  Amicitia  became  the  wife  of  Richard,  earl 
of  Clare  and  Hertford.  Her  younger  sister  Isabel,  to  whom  her  father  transmitted  his 
title,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  elder  sisters,  dying  S.  1*.,  this  Richard,  in  right  of  Ami- 
citia his  wife,  transmitted  the  earldom  of  Gloucester,  on  the  failure  of  the  line  of  Mabel, 
to  bis  posterity.  He  died  in  1218,  having  issue  a  son  and  daughter,  Gilbert  and  Joan, 
wife  of  Rhys  Grig,  prince  of  South  Wales.  Gilbert  succeeded  his  father  as  earl  of 
Clare  and  Hertford,  and  was  earl  of  Gloucester  jure  matris.  He  died  at  Penros  in 
Brittany,  1129,  leaving  issue  by  Isabel,  daughter  and  cob.  of  William  Mareshal,  earl 
of  Pembroke,  three  sons  and  three  daughters  ;  Richard,  William,  and  Gilbert ;  Ami- 
cia,  wife  of  Baldwin,  fourth  earl  of  Devon  ;  Agnes ;  and  Isabel,  wife  of  Robert  de 
Brus.  Of  these  Richard  became  earl  of  Gloucester,  &c,  and  was  twice  married,  first, 
to  Margaret,  daughter  of  Hubert  de  Burgh,  earl  of  Kent  ;  and  secondly,  to  Maude, 
daughter  of  John  de  Lacy,  earl  of  Lincoln,  by  which  lat«t  he  had  issue  two  sons  and  two 
daughters,  Gilbert  and  Thomas;  Rose,  wife  of  Roger  de  Mowbray,  and  Margaret,  wife 
of  Edmond,  earl  of  Cornwall.  This  Richard  died  12(il,  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son. 
Gilbert,  the  next  earl,  sumamed  Unfits,  who  was  twice  married  ;  first,  to  Alice,  daughter 
of  Guy,  earl  of  Angoulesine,  the  king's  half  brother,  from  whom,  after  a  period  of.'O 
years,  he  was  divorced  ;  secondly,  toJ««xn  of  Acre,  daughter  of  king  Edward  I.,  by  w  hom 
he  had  his  issue,  as  noticed  in  Bk.  2.  Sec.  1.  Ch.  .0  No.  (i.  He  died  1295.  4.  Isabel,  wan 
married  to  John,  youngest  son  to  king  Henry  II.,  to  whom  her  father  gave  whh  Uvv 

•  Lout.il  wau  (orinrrt)  anonymous  witb  Cook*,  or  K.irl. 
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liis  earldom,  A.D.  1176.  John,  when  he  was  king,  divorced  her  on  pretence  that  they 
were  within  the  ties  of  consanguinity,  though  the  real  cause  was  her  barrenness.  She 
afterwards  married  Geoffry  Mandeville,  earl  of  Essex,  who  shortly  after  died  to  make 
way  for  her  third  husband,  Hubert  de  Burgh,  earl  of  Kent.    She  died  S.  P. 

II.  Roger,  consecrated  bishop  of  Worcester,  Aug.  26,  1164.  He  died  at  Tours  in 
France,  Aug.  9,  1179. 

III.  Richard  was  archbishop  of  Rouen  in  Normandy. 

IV.  Hamon  was  slain  at  Toulouse  with  William,  king  Stephen's  son,  1 160. 

V.  Mabel  was  the  wife  of  Aubrey  de  Vere. 

VI.  Matilda  was  wife  of  Ranulph  de  Gernons,  earl  of  Chester,  by  whom  she  had 
issue,  Hugh,  earl  of  Cheater  ;  Ricnard ;  and  Beatrix,  wife  of  Ralph,  baron  of  Mai  pas. 
This  Matilda  poisoned  her  husband,  A.D.  1 155,  influenced  by  the  practices  of  William 
Peveril,  lord  of  Nottingham,  who  is  said  to  have  turned  monk  to  avoid  being  hanged. 

II.  * 

Richard  was  born  at  Abingdon  in  Berkshire,  temp.  William  II.  His  mother  was 
the  widow  of  An  skill,  a  nobleman  who  had  dwelt  in  the  neighbourhood.  After  distin- 
guishing himself  in  many  battles  with  his  father  in  Normandy,  he  was  drowned  with 
his  half-brother,  prince  William,  in  the  memorable  shipwreck  near  Borrleur,  Nov.  26, 
1120,  leaving  no  issue  by  his  wife  Araicia  de  Guarder. 

III.  * 

Reginald,  earl  of  Cornwall,  was  begotten  on  Sybill,  daughter  of  sir  Rol>ert  Cor- 
bet. She  was  married  to  Henry  Fitz-Hcrbert,  chamberlain  to  Henry  I.,  who  became 
by  her  the  ancestor  of  many  noble  families  of  that  name,  as  the  Herberts,  earls  of  Pem- 
broke, with  their  several  subdivisions,  and  likewise  of  many  Welsh  families,  which 
according  to  the  Welsh  custom  changed  their  name  every  descent,  the  father's  christian 
name  supplying  the  place  of  the  son's  surname,  as  William  ap  Thomas,  Thomas  in 
William,  Jenkin  ap  Thomas,  &c.  Surnames  were  not  in  use  among  the  Welsh,  until 
the  Principality  of  Wales  became  incorporated  with  England  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
temp.  Hen.  VIII. 

This  Reginald  was,  3.  Steph.,  an  adherer  to  Maud  the  empress,  his  half-sister,  but 
falling  off  from  her  cause,  was  by  king  Stephen  created  earl  of  Cornwall  and  Imron  of 
Castlecomb,  1140.  However  we  tind  him  m  the  next  year  again  a  partisan  of  Maud, 
when  she  escaped  from  Winchester,  which  was  then  burnt.  He  reduced  all  Cornwall 
to  his  will,  and  oppressed  the  king's  subjects,  not  even  sparing  ihe  rights  of  the  church, 
for  which  he  was  excommunicated  by  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  the  pope's  legate  and 
brother  of  the  king  ;  but  the  king  marching  against  him  recovered  the  strong  holds  he 
had  gained.  At  the  accession  of  Henry  II.  he  received  large  acquisitions  of  lands,  and 
was  afterwards  conspicuous  in  the  attempt  towards  reconciliation  between  that  king 
and  the  turbulent  prelate  Becket.  This  earl  Reginald  died  1176,  and  was  buried  at 
Reading.  He  had  three  illegitimate  sons  :  Henry,  falsely  reputed  by  some  to  be  earl 
of  Cornwall,  who  died  S.  P.  temp.  Hen.  III.  at  Gascoigne;  —  John,  a  priest; — and 
Nicholas.  Earl  Reginald  married  Beatrice,  daughter  of  William  Fitz-Richard,  by 
whom  he  had  four  daughters,  his  co-heirs,  viz. 

I.  Avice,  or  Dionysia,  was  wife  of  Richard  de  Redwers  or  Rivers,  earl  of  Devon, 
who  died  1161,  leaving  two  sons,  Baldwin  and  Richard,  successively  earls  of  Devon, 
who  died  S.  P. 

II.  Maud,  wife  of  Robert,  earl  of  Mellent. 

III.  Ursula,  wife  of  Walter  de  Dunstanville,  by  whom  she  had  issue  Walter,  heir 
to  his  father  as  baron  of  Castlecomb,  Jure  uxoris.  This  Walter,  son  of  Ursula,  had  issue 
Walter  and  John  :  —  Walter  had  issue  Petnmilla,  his  daughter  and  heir,  who  became 
the  wife  of  Robert  de  Montfort,  by  her  the  father  of  William  de  Montfort,  who  sold 
his  lands  by  fine  to  Bartholomew  de  Badlesmere,  3.  Ed.  II. ;  — John,  the  second  son, 
was  father  of  Nicholas,  father  of  Robert,  father  of  another  Nicholas,  father  of  Henry, 
father  of  January,  whose  sole  daughter  and  heir  was  Barbara,  wife  of  John  Wriothesly, 
garter  king  at  arms,  temp.  Ric.  III.  This  John  Wriothesly  by  the  said  Barbara  had 
issue  Thomas,  garter  king  at  arms,  20.  Hen.  VII.,  and  William,  who  betook  himself 
to  the  same  "  plagiary  profession,"  becoming  York  herald,  and  was  father  of  Thomas 
Wriothesly,  chancellor  of  Englaud,  temp.  Hen.  VIII.,  who  was  created  earl  of  South- 
ampton, 1.  Edw.  VI. 
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IV.  Sarah,  wife  of  N — ,  Viscount  of  Lemoges. 

IV,  *  V,  *  AND  VI.  * 

Robert  was  begotten  on  Editha,  daughter  of  Sigewolfe,  a  Saxon  nobleman,  but  no- 
thing memorable  is  recorded  of  him.  Betham  mentions  his  marriage  with  Maud  d'Au- 
ranches,  by  whom  he  had  Avice,  second  wife  of  Reginald,  lord  of  Courtenay.  This 
Reginald  is  much  noticed  in  history :  by  his  first  marriage  with  a  Bister  of  Guy  du 
Donjon,  a  famous  French  knight,  he  had  a  daughter  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Peter,  youngest 
son  of  Lewis  VI.  surnamed  the  Gross,  king  of  France,  from  which  Peter  by  the  said 
Elisabeth,  whose  surname  Courtenay  he  assumed,  proceeded  Peter  and  Robert,  &c.  em- 
perors of  Constantinople,  —  the  Valesian  line  of  F  rench  kings,  —  and  the  Courtenays 
of  France.  By  the  second  marriage  of  this  Reginald  with  Hawise,  daughter  of  Robert, 
natural  son  of  icing  Henry  I.,  and  Maud  d*  Auranches,  baroness  of  Okehampton  and 
hereditary  sheriffess  of  Devonshire,  (though  others  affirm  that  this  Hawise  was  daughter 
of  Maud  by  Robert  de  Abrincis,  her  first  husband ;  whereas  Robert,  the  son  of  king 
Henry  I.,  was  her  second  husband ;)  he  hud  issue  Robert,  baron  of  Okehampton,  vis- 
count of  Devonshire,  etc.,  by  whose  marriage  with  Mary,  youngest  daughter  of  WiUiam 
de  Redvers,  earl  of  Devonshire,  the  family  of  Courtenay  came  afterwards  to  be  possessed 
of  that  dignity. 

Gilbkrt,  of  whom  nothing  is  known  but  his  name. 

William,  surnamed  de  Tracy.  Little  is  known  of  him  except  that  he  died  shortly 
after  his  father.    It  is  uucertain  whether  the  barous  Tracy  were  of  his  posterity. 

VII.  • 

Henry  Fitz-Herbert.  Some  make  this  son  of  Henry  I.  to  be  begotten  on  Nesta, 
daughter  of  Rees-ap-Tudor,  instead  of  Robert,  earl  of  Gloucester,  the  eldest  of  king 
I  Ienry's  natural  children,  and  that  he  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Herberts,  earls  of  Pem- 
broke. Sandford  and  Collins,  however,  follow  the  statement  before  inserted  in  the 
text ;  but  Betham  in  his  Genealogical  Tables  makes  Robert,  earl  of  Gloucester,  and 
this  Henry  to  be  both  sons  of  Nesta.  This  Henry  was  born,  lived,  and  was  married  in 
Wales,  having  two  sons,  Meiler,  who  married  N — ,  daughter  of  Hugh  Lacy,  lord  of 
Meath  in  Ireland, —  and  Robert.  He  lost  his  life  at  the  conflict  in  the  isle  of  Anglesey, 
between  Magnus,  son  of  Harold  Harfager,  king  of  Norway,  and  Hugh  Montgomery, 
earl  of  Shrewsbury,  1197- 

VIII.  • 

Maud,  Countess  of  Perche,  was  first  wife  of  Rotrock,  earl  of  Perche,  (son  of 
Arnolfe  de  Hesding,  the  first  earl  possessed  of  the  dignity,)  by  whom  she  had  issue 
Magdalen,  wife  of  Garcia  1 V.,  king  of  Navarre,  who  died  1151,  and  was  mother  of  king 
Sancho,  surnamed  the  Wise,  who  died  1194,  from  whom  all  the  succeeding  kings  of 
Navarre  descended.  The  countess  Maud  perished  by  shipwreck  on  Friday,  Nov.  26, 
1 120,  with  her  half-brother,  prince  William,  whose  death  may  be  attributed  to  his  des- 
perate endeavours  to  preserve  her,  whom  he  tenderly  loved. 

IX.* 

Maud,  Countess  of  Brittany,  another  of  that  name,  was  wife  of  Conan,  Burnamed 
the  Gross,  earl  of  Brittany,  son  of  Alan,  earl  of  Brittany  and  Richmond,  by  Ermengard, 
his  second  wife,  (see  issue  of  king  William  I.,  Constance  :)  daughter  of  Fulk  Rechin, 
earl  of  Anjou.    This  Maud  had  issue  by  earl  Conan,— 

I.  Howell,  pronounced  illegitimate. 

II.  Constance,  that  died  without  issue.  , 

HI.  Bertha,  wife  of  Eudes,  earl  of  Porrohet,  (others  say  of  Alan,  earl  of  Brittany  and 
Richmond,)  and  was  mother  of  Conan  le  Petit,  duke  of  Brittany  and  earl  of  Richmond, 
who  by  Margaret,  sister  of  William  I.,  surnamed  the  Lion,  king  of  Scotland,  had  issue 
Constance,  his  sole  daughter  and  heir,  married  to  Geoffry  Plantagenet,  son  of  king 
Henry  II. 

X,*  XI,  •  XII,  •  XIII,*  and  XIV.* 

Juliana  is  stated  to  be  the  wife  of  Eustace,  earl  of  Pacv,  natural  son  of  William, 
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lord  of  Breteuil  in  Normandy,  the  son  of  William  Fitz-Osborne,  carl  of  Hereford.  By 
some  this  Eustace  is  erroneously  affirmed  to  have  been  created  earl  of  Gloucester  by 
William  the  Conqueror.    He  was  slain  at  Cardiff  by  the  Welsh,  leavine  two  sons 
William  and  Roger  of  Pacy. 

Constance  was  wife  of  Rozcelin,  viscount  Beaumont  in  France,  by  whom,  as  Roger 
of  Hovedon  writes,  were  issue  two  sons,  viz.  Richard,  viscount  Beaumont,  father  of 
Ermengard,  wife  of  William,  king  of  Scotland ;  and  Ralphe,  bishop  of  Augers. 

N — ,  wife  of  William  Goet,  a  Norman. 

N — ,  wife  of  Matthew  .Montmorency,  from  whom  descended  the  illustrious  personages 
of  that  name  in  France. 

Elizabeth,  the  youngest  and  14th  of  the  natural  children  of  Henry  I.,  was  begotten 
on  Elizabeth,  sister  of  Walleran,  earl  of  Mellent,  and  Robert  Bossu,  earl  of  Leicester, 
and  wife  of  Gilbert  de  Clare,  earl  of  Pembroke,  father  by  her  of  Richard  Strongbow, 
earl  of  Pembroke,  justice  of  Ireland.  This  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  king  Henry,  was 
wife  of  Alexander  I.,  surnamed  the  Fierce,  king  of  Scotland,  but  she  died  without 
issue.  The  Scotch,  however,  give  Alexander  another  wife,  Sybilla,  granddaughter  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  but  they  mention  not  how  she  was  derived. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
Stephen,  Kino  of  England. 


Stephen,  born  A  D.  1105,  ma  the  third  son  of  Stephen,  earl  of 
lois,  by  Adela,  daughter  of  William  I.    His  uncle,  king  Henry  I., 


Bl 

had  created  him  earl  of  Montague,  and  procured  him  by  marriage*  the 
rich  earldom  of  Boulogne,  besides  many  considerable  possessions  in 
England.  For  these  gifts  he  swore  fidelity  to  Maud  the  empress,  that 
king's  daughter  :  but  nevertheless  he  forgot  all  his  promises  and  dis- 
regarded every  tie  of  gratitude ;  for  on  the  death  of  Henry  he  obtained 
the  crown  by  stratagem,  to  the  prejudice  of  Maud,  the  right  heir,  from 
which  injustice  followed  all  the  principal  and  turbulent  events  of  his  reign.  He  was 
crowned  at  Westminster  by  William  Corbell,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  on  St.  Stephen's 
day,  Dec.  2b',  1 135.  Having  reigned  18  years,  1 1  months,  and  2'A  days,  renowned  for 
his  courage  and  clemency,  he  died  of  the  piles  in  the  monastery  of  Dover,  Oct.  25 
1154,  aged  50,  and  was  buried  by  the  side  of  Maud  his  queen,  and  Eustace  his  son,  in 
the  monastery  of  Feversham,  which  he  hod  founded.  There  his  corpse  remained  till 
the  dissolution  of  the  abbeys,  when,  for  the  possession  of  his  leaden  collin,  his  body  was 
thrown  into  the  next  water. 

CIjc  mile  at  Iting  £trpfjrn. 

Maud,  daughter  and  h.  of  Eustace,  earl  of  Boulogne,  (who  was  brother  of  Godfrey 
and  Baldwin,  kings  of  Jerusalem,)  by  Mary,  sister  of  Matilda,  wife  of  Henry  I.,  anil 
daughter  of  Malcolm  III.,  king  of  Scotland,  by  Margaret,  daughter  of  Edward,  son  of 
Edmund  Ironside,  king  of  England,  became  the  wife  of  Stephen  before  he  ascended  the 
throne.  Both  she  and  her  husband  were  cousins-german  to  Maud  the  empress,  their 
common  rival.  She  was  crowned  at  Westminster,  March  22,  being  Easter-day  1  V.'Ai. 
Having  been  queen  for  15  years,  she  died  at  Henningham  castle,  Essex,  May  ii[  115l| 
and  was  buried  at  Feversham  in  Kent.  Matilda  was  famed  for  her  gentleness  as  much' 
as  her  rival  and  cousin  was  for  her  pride,  and  she  continually  endeavoured  to  appease 
the  rancour  of  the  civil  wars  which  disturbed  her  husband's  reign. 

rijr  fcteuc  of  Bins  jg-truljci!  bn  Jflaulr  Ijis*  Quern. 

I. 

Baldwin  died  an  infant  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  and  was  buried  in  London. 

II. 

Eustace,  when  his  father  was  king,  was  made  earl  of  Boulogne,  which  title  he  en- 
joyed in  right  of  his  mother.    Having  mad^  himself  conspicuous  by  his  valour  and 
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promptitude  in  his  fathers's  cause,  in  the  year  1 151  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  king 
to  have  him  crowned  and  acknowledged  for  his  successor,  but  without  success.  He 
was  likewise  invested  by  the  king  of  France  with  the  dutchy  of  Normandy,  which  was 
then  in  possession  of  Henry  Plan tagenet,  the  son  of  the  empress.  To  take  possession 
of  the  dutchy,  Eustace  was"  sent  by  his  father  to  assist  the  king  of  France  in  its  inva- 
sion ;  but  the  genius  of  Henry  baffled  the  designs  of  his  enemies,  and  Eustace  returning 
the  same  year  to  England,  joined  his  father,  who  was  then  besieging  Wallingford. 
Before  this  place  was  effected  the  treaty  of  accommodation  between  Stephen  and 
Henry,  by  the  means  of  the  earl  of  Arundel,  which  for  ever  blighted  the  aspiring  hopes 
of  the  unfortunate  Eustace.  The  conditions  were,  that  Stephen  should  enjoy  the  crown 
(hiring  his  life,  but  that  it  was  to  be  possessed  by  Henry,  the  son  of  Maud,  after  his 
death.  Eustace  finding  himself  thus  excluded,  retired  from  the  army  into  Suffolk, 
threatening  to  lay  the  whole  country  waste  ;  but  shortly  after,  as  he  was  about  to  sit 
down  at  meat  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Edmundsbury,  he  fell  into  a  frenzy  and  died  in  three 
days,  without  issue,  Aug,  10,  1163,  aged  18,  and  was  buried  at  Feversham. 

His  wife  was  Constance,  sister  of  Lewis  VII.,  king  of  France,  and  daughter  of  Lewis 
VI.  This  marriage  was  effected  in  1 138,  to  form  an  alliance  between  the  crowns  of 
England  and  France,  to  crush  the  hopes  of  Henry  Plantagenet,  the  heir  of  Maud  the 
empress  and  her  husband,  Geoffrey,  earl  of  Anjou,  whose  large  expectations  in  France 
and  just  right  to  the  English  crown,  made  him  an  object  of  dread  to  the  two  kings 
Lewis  and  Stephen.    She  re-married  to  Raymond  III.,  earl  of  Toulouse. 

III. 

William  was  earl  of  Montagne  and  Boulogne  after  the  death  of  his  brother  Eustace  j 
and  was  likewise  earl  of  Warren  and  Surrey,  jure  uxoris,  Isabel,  only  daughter  and  heir 
of  William  III.,  earl  of  Warren  and  Surrey.  He  was  also  lord  of  Norwich  and  Peven- 
sey  in  England,  and  lord  Eagle  in  Normandy.  On  the  accession  of  Henry  II.  all  his 
titles  were  confirmed  to  him.  He  accompanied  that  king  in  his  expedition  to  Toulouse, 
but  died  on  his  way  home,  S.  P.  Oct.  1160.  His  widow  re-married  in  1 163,  Hamlyn 
Plantagenet,  natural  son  of  Geoffrey,  earl  of  Anjou,  father  of  king  Henry  II.,  who 
obtained  the  earldom  of  Surrey,  jure  uxoris. 

IV. 

Maud  died  young,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  aud  was  buried  at  London. 

V. 

Mary  was  a  nun  and  abbess  of  the  nunnery  of  Ramsey  in  Hampshire ;  yet  when 
her  brother  William  deceased,  she  became  countess  of  Boulogne  and  Montague.  Being 
taken  secretly  out  of  her  convent  she  married  Matthew,  son  of  Theodoric  of  Alsace,  earl 
of  Flanders,  who  in  her  right  was  earl  of  Boulogne.  She  was  his  wife  10  years,  and 
was  then  divorced  from  him  hy  censure  of  the  pope,  who  enforced  her  to  return  to  her 
monastery,  1189.    However,  her  issue,  two  daughters,  were  considered  as  legitimate ; 

I.  Ida  was  wife  of  Reginald  de  Trie,  earl  of  Dammartin,  and  in  her  right  earl  of 
Boulogne,  by  whom  was  issue  a  daughter,  Maud,  married  in  May,  1210,  to  Philip,  count 
of  Clermont,  son  of  Philip  Augustus,  king  of  France,  who  by  her  became  earl  of  Boulogne, 
and  had  issue  a  daughter,  who  married  Gaucher  of  Chatillon. 

II.  Maud  was  wife  of  Henry  IV.,  duke  of  Brabant,  who  died  1237,  father  of  Henry, 
duke  of  Brabant,  surnamed  the  Magnanimous,  from  whom  proceed  the  following  dukes 
of  that  house,  the  dukes  of  Burgundy  of  the  Valesian  blood,  and  many  other  noble  fa- 
milies. This  Henry  V.  was  besides  father  of  Mary,  noted  for  her  beauty  and  misfor- 
tunes, the  wife  of  Lewis  the  Severe,  Elector  Palatine,  who,  through  false  jealousy, 
ordered  her  head  to  be  cut  off,  1256,  for  which  barbarity  he  acquired  his  surname. 
This  Mary  died  S.  P.  Her  sister  Elizabeth  was  the  wife  of  Albert  I.,  duke  of  Bruns- 
wick, and  from  them  our  present  royal  line  is  derived. 

Che  Xatural  l&ttt  of  atnjj  ^trnljm. 

I  *  AND  II.  # 

William,  of  whom  nothing  is  mentioned,  excepting  in  a  charter  of  his  brother  Wil- 
liam, wherein  that  prince  calls  him  brother  and  names  him  for  a  witness. 

Gervais,  begotten  on  a  lady  named  Dameta,  born  in  Normandy,  brought  over  into 
England  by  his  father  iu  1140,  and  made  the  same  year  abbot  of  Westminster,  which 
dignity  he  retained  till  his  death,  Aug.  20,  1 160.    0.  Hen.  II. 
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BOOK  II. 

Genealogies  of  the  Kings  of  the  House  of  Plantagenet  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  Crown  by  the  Family  of  Tudor  : 


SECTION  I. 

Tiik  Kings  of  England  of  tub  Family  of  Plantagknkt  to  tiik  Dkath  of 
rlchard  ii., when  commenced  the  factions  of  the  white  and  red  roses, 
and  the  Wars  of  the  Houses  of  Lancaster  and  York. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Henry  II.,  King  of  England  ;  Duke  of  Normandy,  Brrtagne,  and  Maine  ; 
Earl  of  Anjou,  and  of  the  chief  of  the  French  Provinces, 
anciently  denominated  Aqu it ani a. 

Henry,  the  first  king  of  the  Plantagenet  Race,  of  whose  paternal 
ancestry  it  will  be  sufficient  to  acquire  a  knowledge  by  consulting  the 
iiccompanying  Genealogical  Table,  was  the  son  of  Geoffry  Plantagenet, 
earl  of  Anjou,  by  his  wife  Maud  the  empress,  daughter  and  heir  of 
Henry  I.,  king  or  England,  by  Maud  his  wife,  who  was  daughter  of 
Malcolm  III.,  king  of  Scots,  by  Margaret  his  wife,  the  daughter  of 
Edward,  the  son  of  Edmund,  surnamed  Ironside,  king  of  England,  of 
the  Saxon  race.  Thus  in  him  was  the  blood  of  the  Saxon  race  restored, 
greatly  to  the  joy  of  the  English,  who  detested  the  Normans  and  cherished  with  vene- 
ration the  memory  of  their  former  sovereigns. 

This  prince  was  born  at  Mayenne  in  France,  A.  D.  1133,  In  his  infant  years  he 
was  brought  by  his  uncle  Robert,  earl  of  Gloucester,  into  England,  where  at  Bristol  he 
remained  four  years  under  the  tuition  of  a  learned  man,  named  Matthew.  After  this 
he  appears  to  have  returned  to  his  father,  who,  taking  advantage  of  the  troubles  of  king 
Stephen,  had  possessed  himself  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  dutchy  of  Normandy,  which 
he  claimed  in  right  of  his  wife.  About  the  year  1 142,  Maud  the  empress,  who  had 
continued  to  prosecute  her  claims  to  the  English  crown,  being  closely  harassed  by  king 
Stephen  and  taking  shelter  in  Oxford,  sent  her  brother,  the  earl  of  Gloucester,  to  re- 
quest succour  of  her  husband,  Geoffry,  earl  of  Anjou  ;  but  he  choosing  rather  to  continue 
his  comjuest  of  Normandy  than  adventure  for  England,  refused  to  go  over  in  person, 
contenting  himself  with  furnishing  a  small  army  under  the  command  of  his  son  Henry, 
then  but  ten  years  old,  that  he  might  by  his  presence  raise  in  the  minds  of  the  English 
that  consideration  of  his  just  right  to  the  crown  which  must  be  necessary  to  his  acquiring 
it.  The  earl  of  Gloucester  arriving  wilh  the  young  prince,  proceeded  towards  Oxford, 
where  he  had  left  the  empress ;  but  she  in  his  absence,  though  closely  besieged  by 
Stephen,  had  found  means  to  escape  to  Wallingford,  where  the  meeting  between  the 
mother  and  the  son  took  place  to  their  mutual  joy,  erasing  for  a  time  the  remembrance  of 
her  misfortunes.  During  three  years  the  war  continued  without  any  accession  of 
advantage  to  the  cause  of  the  Plantagenets,  when,  in  1146,  the  death  of  the  earl  of 
Gloucester,  the  chief  assertor  of  their  cause,  seemed  entirely  to  blast  their  hopes.  Ma- 
tilda, though  famous  for  her  masculine  and  unbending  spirit,  seeing  no  way  to  defend 


•  After  the  Conquest,  the  kings  of  England,  except  Stephen,  acknowledged  two  I 


Urdged  two  leopards,  borne  by  the  Conqueror  a* 
duke  of  Normandy,  as  their  coat  of  arms,  till  the  time  of  Henry  II.  That  prince  in  right  of  his  mother  annexed  her  paternal 
coat,  the  lion  of  Aquitaine.  This  being  of  the  tame  field,  metal,  and  form  wilh  the  leopards,  they  w  ere  from  that  time 
jointly  marshalled  in  one  shield  and  blaxoned  three  lions  as  at  present. 
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herself,  and  harassed  with  a  continued  succession  of  peril  and  fatigue,  abandoned  Eng- 
land and  retired  to  Normandy,  whither  she  had  already  sent  the  prince,  her  son.  The 
earl  of  Anjou  himself  earnestly  desired  their  return,  perceiving  they  fruitlessly  exposed 
themselves  to  continual  danger  to  wrest  the  crown  from  a  prince,  on  whose  head  it  was 
too  firmly  fixed. 

These  events,  however,  were  unable  to  depress  the  hopes  of  the  young  Henry,  who 
being  of  a  capacious  and  enterprising  genius,  resolved  to  surmount  the  difficulties  which 
the  empress  his  mother  met  with  in  England,  and  to  repair  the  loss  of  the  abilities  of 
their  brave  and  faithful  partisan,  Gloucester,  by  his  own  bravery  and  assiduity.  Having 
been  absent  from  England  for  above  two  years,  he  returned  in  May,  1149,  being  then 
16  years  old,  and  proceeded  to  the  court  of  his  great  uncle  David,  king  of  Scotland,  from 
whom  he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  and  advice  in  concerting  measures  to  ac- 
complish his  design.    He  remained  some  time  in  Scotland  and  made  several  excursions 
with  the  Scottish  king  into  England.    By  his  valour,  prudence,  and  penetration,  lie 
raised  the  hopes  of  his  party  and  gave  symptoms  of  those  distinguishing  abilities  so  fully 
displayed  when  he  mounted  the  throne  of  England,  which  have  placed  him  in  the  first 
class  of  illustrious  kings.    Stephen  fearing  that  a  descent  would  be  made  by  prince 
Henry  upon  York,  speedily  hastened  thither  and  reinforced  its  garrisons,  which  stopping 
the  progress  of  Henry,  he  for  the  present  abandoned  his  designs  and  returned  to  Nor- 
mandy in  January,  1150.    Soon  after  he  was  by  Matilda's  consent  invested  with  the 
dutchy  of  Normandy  and  Maine ;  and  his  father's  death  quickly  succeeding,  he  took 
possession  both  of  Anjou  and  Touraine.    The  tide  of  fortune  now  flowed  fast  upon  his 
affairs  and  enabled  him  to  renew  his  projects  with  renewed  hope  and  strength  ;  for  in 
1151  he  became  possessed  by  marriage  of  Guienne,  Poictou,  Xaintogne,  Auvergne, 
Perigord,  Angoumois,  and  the  Limousin.    He  also  soon  after  acquired  Bretagne  to  his 
other  continental  possessions,  which  formed  above  a  third  part  of  the  French  monarchy. 
Henry  thus  begirt  with  power  became  equally  formidable  to  the  French  and  English 
kings,  who  from  a  sense  of  their  mutual  danger,  entered  into  strict  alliance  to  curb  his 
further  progress ;  for  should  he  add  the  crown  of  England  to  his  other  dignities,  Stephen 
would  be  ruined  and  Lewis  in  fear  of  a  rival  possessed  of  the  most  extensive  dominions 
in  Europe.    At  the  present  juncture  this  could  only  be  prevented  by  the  French  king 
raising  disturbances  in  the  provinces  of  Henry.    He  instigated  Geoffry,  the  brother  of 
Henry,  to  seize  the  earldom  of  Anjou,  and  invested  Eustace,  the  son  of  king  Stephen, 
with  the  dutchy  of  Normandy,  while  Stephen  thus  secure  from  the  present  interference 
of  Henry  lost  no  time  in  endeavouring  to  subdue  the  partisans  of  his  rival.  However, 
this  war  neither  lasted  so  long  nor  was  followed  by  those  advantages  which  its  contrivers 
had  anticipated.    Henry  by  his  extraordinary  courage  and  abilities,  rose  with  more 
strength  from  under  the  burdens  which  were  intended  to  crush  him.    He  quickly  drove 
his  brother  Geoffry  out  of  Anjou,  marched  back  to  Normandy,  where  by  making  some 
satisfaction  he  obtained  a  peace  from  Lewis,  and  shortly  after  dispossessed  Eustace  of 
Normandy,  before  he  had  time  to  settle  himself  in  that  dutchy.    Thus  reinstated  in  his 
French  states  and  perceiving  of  what  importance  it  was  to  relieve  his  friends  in  England, 
he  led  over,  January,  1152,  so  considerable  a  body  of  forces  as  gave  new  life  to  his 
interests,  which  since  Matilda's  departure  seemed  to  be  nearly  destroyed.    He  took 
Malmsbury,  Stamford,  and  Nottingham,  which  success  encouraged  several  barons  to 
join  him  and  put  into  his  hands  their  numerous  castles,  whose  garrisons  he  reinforced. 
He  now  hastened  to  the  relief  of  Wallingford,  rigorously  pressed  by  the  king's  party, 
and  he  was  near  succeeding  in  throwing  succours  into  the  place  when  the  king  himself 
advanced  from  London  to  prevent  it.    The  armies  now  stationed  in  sight  of  each 
other,  a  battle  appeared  inevitable,  which  would  probably  at  once  decide  the  fate  of  the 
competitors.    The  two  leaders  accordingly  prepared  for  action  with  equal  ardour,  when  by 
the  prudent  interference  of  William  d'Albim,  earl  of  Arundel,  who  was  on  the  king's 
party,  though  in  some  degree  connected  with  the  interests  of  Henry  by  his  marriage  with 
the  widow  of  king  Henry  I.,  the  evils  that  the  battle  must  have  entailed  upon  the  nation 
were  avoided,  and  the  cause  of  civil  contention  was  finally  closed.    An  interview  being 
agreed  upon  between  the  rivals,  they  held  a  conference  on  the  opposite  banks  of  the 
Thames,  and,  in  order  to  negociate  a  lasting  peace  a  truce  being  resolved  upon,  it  was 
stipulated  that  Stephen  shonld  possess  the  crown  during  his  life,  and  that  Henry  should 
in  prejudice  of  the  king's  issue  be  declared  his  successor.    However  hard  of  digestion 
these  terms  were  to  the  principals,  by  which  one  was  obliged  to  disinherit  his  offspring 
and  the  other  to  postpone  the  possession  of  his  just  rights,  they  found  that  the  temper 
of  the  barons,  harassed  by  continual  wars  and  privations,  would  admit  of  no  opposition 
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to  them.  After  all  the  barons  had  sworn  to  the  observance  of  this  treaty  and  done 
homage  to  Henry  as  the  heir  of  the  crown,  that  prince  evacuated  the  kingdom,  Nov., 
1 153,  and  returning  to  Normandy,  procured  a  peace  likewise  of  the  king  of  France,  at 
the  expense  of  20,000  marks.  But  a  few  months  elapsed  before  the  death  of  Stephen, 
Oct.  25,  1 154,  created  him  king  of  England.  He  received  the  intelligence  as  he  was 
besieging  a  castle  in  Normandy  which  had  revolted  against  him.  The  lords  of  his  council 
advised  him  to  hasten  to  England  to  prevent  any  disorders  that  his  enemies  might  excite 
by  his  absence ;  but  he  could  not  be  persuaded  to  desist  from  his  design  until  the  castle 
had  surrendered,  knowing  that  he  had  established  his  power  in  England  by  his  prudent 
precautions,  and  that  the  English  had  been  too  much  injured  by  war  to  give  him  any 
occasion  to  renew  it.  It  was  therefore  wise  in  him  not  to  leave  behind  him  any  root  of 
rebellion,  though  by  some  he  has  been  highly  blamed  for  hazarding  the  danger  of  absence 
which  had  before  deprived  Robert,  duke  of  Normandy,  of  the  crown.  Gaining  posses- 
sion of  the  place  in  a  few  days,  he  landed  in  England,  near  Hurst  castle  in  the  New 
Forest,  Dec.  7»  1 154,  and  was  crowned  Dec.  19  following,  in  Westminster  Abbey  by 
Theobald,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  After  a  reign  of  34  years,  8  months,  and  13  days, 
he  died  at  the  castle  of  Chinon,  near  Saumer,  in  Touraine,  in  France,  July  7,  1189, 
aged  56,  and  was  buried  at  Fontevrault  in  Anjou. 

C^c  EKtfc  of  fcrnrn  3E3E.  Jjtuijj  at  Cnjrlanlf. 

Eleanor,  daughter  and  sole  heir  of  William  V.,  duke  of  Guienne,  and  lord  also  of 
Poictou,  Xaintogne,  Auvergne,  Perigord,  Angoumoi3,  and  the  Limousin,  (which  formed 
the  greater  part  of  that  division  of  France  anciently  called  Aquitaine,)  by  N —  his  wife, 
the  daughter  of  Raymond,  earl  of  Toulouse,  was  first  married  to  Lewis  VII.,  king  of 
France,  by  whom  she  had  two  daughters:  viz.  Mary,  who  died  1197,  wife  of  Henry, 
earl  of  Champagne,  who  died  1 181 ;  and  Alice,  wife  of  Theobald,  earl  of  Blois,  who  died 
1190,  both  which  Henry  and  Theobald,  were  sons  of  Theobald,  sumamed  the  Great, 
earl  of  Blois,  the  brother  of  Stephen,  king  of  England,  and  son  of  Stephen,  fifth  earl  of 
Blois,  by  Adeda,  daughter  of  William  the  Conqueror.  In  1148  she  accompanied  her 
husband  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  there  her  reputation  was  suspected  by  a  reported 
familiarity  with  a  young  Saracen.  Lewis  dissembled  his  disgust  until  his  return,  1151, 
to  France.  Conscious,  however,  that  he  could  not  accuse  her  fame  without  infamy  to 
himself,  he  sought  a  divorce  from  her  not  on  the  ground  of  adultery,  but  as  being  within 
the  prohibited  degrees  of  marriage,  cousins  in  the  fourth  descent ;  which  cause  being 
allowed  by  pope  Eugenius  III.,  her  rich  inheritances  were  restored  to  her.  No  sooner 
was  this  separation  accomplished  than  Eleanor  became  by  her  possessions  a  desired 
object  to  Henry  of  Normandy  and  Anjpu.  He  carried  on  his  addresses  with  so  much 
perseverance  and  secrecy,  that  the  first  news  Lewis  heard  of  it  was  that  the  duke  of 
Normandy  had  gone  to  the  queen  at  Bourdeaux,  where  the  nuptials  were  solemnized  on 
Whitsunday,  May  19,  1152,  six  weeks  after  her  divorce.  This  was  a  great  chagrin 
to  the  French  king,  who  thus  saw  a  formidable  enemy  rendered  more  so  bv  the  acquisi- 
tion of  those  provinces  which  he  had  resigned,  and  who  could  not  but  feartfie  probability 
of  a  male  issue  arising  from  this  new  marriage,  bv  which  his  daughters  by  her  might  be 
disinherited.  This  accession  of  power  enabled  ilenry  to  pursue  his  designs  with  more 
efficacy  upon  the  English  crown,  which  by  this  means,  notwithstanding  the  united 
efforts  of  the  French  and  English  kings  against  him,  he  at  last  acquired.  Eleanor,  his 
wife,  was  crowned  with  him,  Dec.  19,  1154.  The  conduct  of  the  queen  after  this 
marriage  was  chaste  and  decorous  and  gives  room  to  clear  her  of  the  imputation  with 
which  she  was  formerly  stained,  and  to  stamp  it  as  a  vile  slander.  It  were  to  be  wished : 
that  she  could  command  our  praise  in  the  rest  of  her  conjugal  conduct ;  but  her  violent 
disposition,  imperiousness,  and  jealousy  continually  embittered  the  king's  life.  Her 
jealousy,  for  which  indeed  she  had  too  much  cause,  led  her  to  destroy  the  beauteous 
Rosamond,  the  beloved  mistress  of  the  king ;  and  despairing  ever  to  regain  her  husband's 
esteem,  she  sought  to  encrease  his  dislike  by  even  exciting  his  sons  to  an  unnatural 
rebellion  against  him.  This  last  act  so  incensed  Ilenry,  that  in  1173  he  committed  her 
for  the  remainder  of  his  reign  to  close  imprisonment  at  London,  from  which  she  was 
released  after  16  years,  in  1 189,  by  the  first  act  of  her  son  Richard  in  his  regal  dignity, 
who  entrusted  her  at  the  same  time  with  the  administration  of  the  government  until  he 
should  leave  France  for  his  new  dominions,  and  empowered  her  to  release  what  prisoners 
she  pleased.  The  queen  taught  by  her  own  sufferings  to  pity  those  of  others,  exerted 
■with  joy  her  new  prerogative  ;  and  so  much  were  her  former  passions  softened  by  the 
chastisement  of  adversity,  that  she  was  observed  during  the  residue  of  her  life  to  omit 
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no  opportunity  of  soothing  by  her  benevolence  and  sympathy  the  loss  of  liberty  which 
others  suffered.   (That  allegiance  which  she  had  formerly  encouraged  her  soni!  to  violate 
against  their  father,  she  now  studied  to  preserve  in  the  cause  of  her  son  Richard  during 
his  imprisonment  in  Germany,  against  the  machinations  of  his  brother  John,  who  aspired 
to  the  throne  by  the  advantage  of  this  absence.    She  influenced  the  principal  barons,  in 
1 193,  to  stand  firm  in  their  hdelity  to  a  king  who  had  so  much  raised  the  glory  of  the 
English  in  the  annals  of  chivalry.    She  also  wrote  to  the  pope  to  use  his  entreaty  with 
the  emperor  for  the  king  her  son's  release,  intimating  that  the  many  good  offices  per- 
formed for  the  Holy  See  by  the  kings  of  England  could  not  be  forgotten  without  ingra- 
titude.   These  instances,  however,  were  without  effect.    The  popes  have  too  often  set 
their  conduct  in  direct  opposition  to  the  principles  of  Christianity,  and  have  always  had 
too  much  regard  for  their  own  temporal  interest  to  advocate  the  welfare  of  unfortunate 
princes,  from  whom  they  could  expect  no  advantage.    The  love  Eleanor  had  shewn  for 
her  elder  son  did  not  destroy  that  which  she  bore  for  her  younger  one,  though  she  had 
opposed  his  ambitious  projects ;  for  after  Richard  was  restored  to  his  liberty,  being 
at  Rouen,  she  prevailed  upon  him  to  pardon  his  brother,  whom  she  introduced  for  that 
purpose.    Nothing  further  is  memorable  of  this  princess  but  that  in  1200  she  set  out 
for  Spain  to  convey  Blanche,  daughter  of  Alphonso  VIII.,  king  of  Castile,  by  Eleanor, 
her  daughter  by  tfenry  II.,  to  Rouen,  where  she  presided  over  her  nuptials  with  Lewis, 
son  of  Philip  Augustus,  king  of  France.    Having  lived  to  an  advanced  age  and  suffered 
the  mortification  of  seeing  the  decline  of  the  English  monarchy  under  the  reign  of  her 
son  John,  by  the  conquest  of  Normandy  and  the  rest  of  the  English  provinces  in  France, 
excepting  Guienne,  by  Philip  Augustus,  she  died  at  Rouen,  June  26,  1204,  and  was 
buried  at  Fontevrault  by  the  side  of  king  Henry,  her  husband. 

Ojc  Him  of  lUng  fernrn  if.,  bn  eiranor  at  Gutmnt,  fjuf  tfhirw. 

t 

William,  born  in  Normandy,  1152:  died,  1156:  buried  at  Reading. 

It 

Henry  was  born  at  Londou,  Feb.  29,  1156.  He  was  made  duke  of  Normandy,  earl 
of  Anjou  and  Maine,  and  was  afterwards  associated  with  his  father  as  king  of  England, 
being  crowned  at  Westminster  by  Roger,  Archbishop  of  York,  Julv  15,  1170.  The 
acts  of  this  prince  are  so  connected  with  English  history  that  it  is  needless  to  dwell  upon 
them  here.  After  a  life  of  an  unlimited  indulgence  in  a  restless  ambition  and  outrageous 
ingratitude  to  his  father,  he  died  at  the  castle  of  Martel,  in  Touraine,  in  France,  full  of 
penitence  for  his  neglect  of  filial  duty,  June  11,  1182.  He  was  buried  at  Mans  and 
afterwards  translated  to  Rouen.  He  left  no  issue  by  his  wife,  Margaret,  (daughter  of 
Lewis  VII.,  king  of  France,  by  Constance,  his  second  wife,  daughter  of  Alphonso  VII., 
king  of  Castile,)  to  whom  he  was  married  in  London,  1 162.  She  was  crowned  as  queen 
at  Winchester,  Aug.  27,  1 172,  by  Rotrock,  archbishop  of  Rouen,  who  was  sent  by  the 
French  king  to  enforce  the  ceremony.  This  princess  re-married  to  Bela  III.,  king  of 
Hungary,  whom  she  also  survived,  and  undertaking  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  died  in 
the  city  of  Acres,  A.  D.  1198. 

lit 

Richard  succeeded  his  father  as  king  of  England.    Fide  Chap.  II. 

IV. 

Gkopfry  was  born  Sept.  23,  1158.  He  married  Constance,  daughter  and  heiress 
of  Conan  the  Little,  duke  of  Brittany  and  earl  of  Richmond,  by  Afargaret,  sister  of 
William,  king  of  Scotland,  upon  whose  death  in  1171,  Geoffry  succeeded  to  the  dutchy 
of  Brittany ;  but  as  he  was  then  not  above  12  years  old,  the  king  his  father  took  the 
guardianship  upon  himself  and  went  in  person  into  Bretagne  to  receive  the  fealtv  of  the 
Wons,  retaining  the  earldom  of  Richmond  in  his  own  hands.  He  was  knighted  by  the 
king  his  father  at  Woodstock,  Aug.  6,  1178,  but  afterwards  joined  in  the  rebellion  of 
his  brothers  under  pretence  of  pursuing  his  right  to  Bretagne.  He  was  killed  in  a 
tournament  at  Paris,  Aug.  19,  1186,  and  buried  at  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  in  that 
city.  Constance  his  widow  re-married  in  the  following  year  to  Ranulph  de  Blundeville, 
earl  of  Chester,  (who  died  S.  P.  1231 ,)  from  whom  being  divorced  for  incontinency,  she 
became  in  1200  wife  of  of  Guv,  viscount  of  Thouars,  and  had  issue  by  him  two  daughters, 
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viz.  Alice,*  wife  of  Peter  de  Dreux,  who  in  her  right  was  acknowledged  as  duke  of 
Brittany  and  earl  of  Richmond,  in  J  230;  and  Katherine,  wife  of  Aitdrew  de  Vitre,  in 
Brittany.  Constance  died  1201,  having  had  by  her  first  husband  Geoffry  the  following 
issue. 

I.  Arthur,  duke  of  Bretagne  and  earl  of  Richmond,  was  born  after  his  fathers 
death,  upon  Easter-day,  March  29,  1187.  After  the  death  of  his  uncle,  Richard  I., 
king  of  England,  he  was  the  rightful  heir  to  the  crown,  but  was  deprived  by  his  uncle 
John.  Constance  his  mother,  to  assert  his  rights,  threw  his  cause  into  the  hands  of  the 
French  king,  by  whom  he  was  knighted  in  1199,  and  to  whom  at  the  same  time  he  did 
homage  for  Brittany,  Poictou,  and  Anjou.  These  domains  being  detained  by  his  uncle, 
king  John,  the  French  king,  Philip  Augustus,  made  an  unsuccessful  war  in  his  behalf  ; 
for  Arthur  being  taken  prisoner,  was  conducted  to  Rouen,  and  shortly  after  murdered 
at  Cherbury,  A.D,  1202,  when  his  body  was  thrown  into  the  sea  by  the  hands  of  his 
inhuman  uncle. 

II.  Eleanor,  called  the  Damsel  of  Brittany,  was  taken  prisoner  with  her  younger 
brother  Arthur,  and  being  sent  into  England,  was  imprisoned  in  Bristol  castle,  where 
she  remained  for  40  years,  dying  1241.  This  princess  though  suffering  so  undeserved 
a  wretchedness,  could  never  be  persuaded  to  recede  in  any  degree  from  her  rights.  She 
was  buried  in  the  monastery  of  Amesbury  in  Wiltshire. 

V. 

John  succeeded  his  brother  Richard  in  the  kingdom  of  England,  to  the  prejudice  of 
his  nephew  Arthur,  the  son  of  Geoffry,  his  elder  brother.    Chap.  3. 

VI. 

Maud  was  born  1 156,  and  married  in  1167  to  Henry  V.,  surnamed  the  Lion,  duke 
of  Bavaria  and  Saxony,  who  died  1195,  son  of  Henry,  called  the  Proud,  by  Gertrude, 
daughter  of  the  emperor  Lothaire.  This  Henry  the  Lion  having  been  accused  of  treason 
against  the  emperor  Frederick,  was  condemned  to  banishment  for  three  years  and  de- 
prived of  his  dominions,  when  that  portion  of  them  called  Bavaria  was  ^iven  to  Otho, 
count  of  Schiren  and  Wittelsbach,  whose  posterity  afterwards  legally  enjoyed  the  title 
of  Bavaria  by  the  marriage  of  his  grandson  Otho  the  Illustrious  with  the  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Henry,  eldest  son  of  the  proscribed  Henry  the  Lion.  However,  by  the  mar- 
riage of  this  duke  with  Maud,  the  daughter  of  Henry  II.,  king  of  England,  he  retained 
by  that  king's  mediation  a  portion  of  his  lost  dominions,  via.  Hanover,  Zell,  and  Wolfem- 
buttle.  Maud  died  a  few  days  after  her  father,  in  1189,  and  was  buried  at  Brunswick, 
leaving  issue  three  sons  and  two  daughters. 

I.  Henry  VI.,  duke  of  Saxony  and  Bavaria,  who  died  1227-  By  Agnes  his  wife, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Conrade,  Count  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  he  had  issue  Henry  that 
died  young ;  —  Agnes,  who  died  1262,  wife  of  Otho  the  Illustrious,  duke  of  Bavaria, 
and  in  her  right  Count  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  who  died  1253,  from  whom  proceeded 
the  dukes  of  Urjper  and  Lower  Bavaria,  and  the  Counts  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  the 
progenitors  of  >  rederick,  Count  Palatine  and  king  of  Bohemia,  who  married  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  James  I.,  king  of  England ;  — and  Ermengarde  who  died  1259,  the  wife  of 
Herman,  margrave  of  Baden,  who  died  1243,  ancestor  of  the  succeeding  margraves. 

II.  Otho  I  v.,  emperor  of  Germany,  who  died  S.  P.  1218. 

III.  William,  surnamed  Long-Sword,  born  at  Winchester,  from  whom  proceed  all  the 
branches  of  the  house  of  Brunswick.  He  died  1252,  leaving  a  numerous  issue  by 
Helena,  daughter  of  Waldemar  I.,  king  of  Denmark  :  of  him  more  will  be  stated  when 
treating  of  the  Brunswick  family  seated  on  the  throne  of  England. 

IV.  Mary,  first  wife  of  Waldemar  II.,  king  of  Denmark,  the  brother  of  Helena,  wife 
of  the  above  William  of  Brunswick.    She  died  S.  P. 

V.  Maud,  wife  of  Geoffry,  the  son  of  Rotrock,  earl  of  Perch.  Some  make  her  wife 
of  Henry  Burevinus  II.,  prince  of  the  Wenden,  whence  the  dukes  of  Mecklenburg  and 
Charlotte,  queen  of  George  III.,  which  account  is  most  probable. 

VII. 

Eleanor,  born  Oct.  13,  1 1 62,  at  Rouen.  Married  to  Aphonso  VIII.,  surnamed  the 
Good,  king  of  Castile,  1176.  She  died  the  same  year  with  her  husband,  1214,  leaving 
three  sons  and  four  daughters,  viz. 

•  The  BrHnjrnes,  fr.jm  her  imprisonment,  seeing  no  hope  of  the  restoration  of  Eleanor,  the  daughter  of  Conatancc  by 
f;.-o(Try,  hi  r  firxt  hu;l  a  irf,  who  alter  the  death  of  her  brother  Arthur,  was  the  heir  of  their  dutch;,  raid  their  allegiance  to 
this  Alice. 
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I  6c  II.  Sanciiko  and  Ferdinand  died  in  their  infancy. 

III.  Hknry  succeeded  his  father  at  ten  years  of  age  and  died  S.  P.  1217- 

IV.  Brrrngaria,  wife  of  Alphonso  IX.,  king  of  Leon,  and,  in  the  right  of  his  wife, 
also  of  Castile,  by  which  was  effected  the  final  reunion  of  those  kingdoms.  She  survived 
her  husband,  who  died  in  1230,  for  16  years,  and  had  issue,  Ferdinand  III.,  king  of 
Castile  and  Leon,  who  died  in  1252.  This  Ferdinand  left  issue  by  Beatrix,  his  first 
wife,  (daughter  of  the  emperor  Philip,  of  Suabia,)  Alphonso  X.,  king  of  Castile  and 
Leon,  and  three  more  sons ;  and  by  Joan,  his  second  wire,  (the  daughter  and  heiress  of 

V.  Blanch  was  wife  to  Lewis  VlII.,  king  of  France,  by  whom  she  was  mother  of 
John,  earl  of  Ponthieu,)  Eleanor,  wife  of  Edward  I.,  king  of  England. 

St.  Lewis,  king  of  France,  and  Charles,  earl  of  Anjou,  afterwards  king  of  Sicily,  &c. 
She  died  in  1253. 

VI.  Uhacca  was  wife  of  Alphonso  II.,  king  of  Portugal,  from  whom  the  succeeding 
sovereigns  were  derived.    She  died  1220. 

VII.  Eleanor  was  first  wife  of  James  I.,  king  of  Arragon,  from  whom  she  was 
separated.    She  died  S.  P.  1230. 

VIII. 

Joan,  born  at  Augiers  in  France,  Oct.  1164,  was  married  to  William  II.,  surname  J 
the  Good,  king  of  Sicily,  at  Palermo,  on  Sunday,  Feb.  13,  1176,  and  was  crowned  the 
same  day.  She  had  by  him  a  son  Boamund,  who  died  in  his  infancy  a  short  time  before 
his  father,  in  1189.  In  her  widowhood  she  accompanied  her  brother  Richard  I.  into 
Palestine,  and  returning  thence  into  France,  married  Raymond  of  St.  Giles,  earl  of 
Toulouse,  to  whom  she  was  third  wife.  This  Joan*  died  a  nun  in  the  abbey  of  Fontev- 
rault,  Sept.  4,  1195,  leaving  issue  two  sons  and  a  daughter,  viz. 

I.  Raymond  V.,  the  last  earl  of  Toulouse  of  his  family,  who  died  1259,  leaving  issue 
by  Constantia,  daughter  of  Peter  II.,  king  of  Arragon,  a  daughter  Johanna,  wife  of 
Alonso,  brother  of  Lewis  IX.,  king  of  France,  with  whom  she  died  in  1270. 

II  &  III.  Bertrand,  lord  of  Branquell ;  and  Mary,  wife  of  Berald  of  Elbine, 
prince  of  Orange.    Betham  states  these  to  be  the  natural  issue  of  earl  Raymond. 

Ct)e  Natural  fctfur  of  »tng  fcrarp  HE. 

I  • 

William,  surnamed  de  Longespee,  earl  of  Salisbury,  was  begotten  on  the  beauteous 
mistress  of  Henry,  daughter  of  Walter  Lord  Clifford,  called  Rosamund,  who  was  poisoned 
by  queen  Eleanor  at  Woodstock  and  buried  at  Godstow,  A.  D.  1173.  By  his  marriage 
with  Ela,  daughter  and  heiress  of  William  d'Evereux,  earl  of  Salisbury,  he  was  possessed 
in  her  right  of  that  earldom  as  well  as  that  of  Rossmar  in  France.  He  was  sheriff  of 
Wiltshire  and,  10.  John,  was  constituted  sheriff  of  the  counties  of  Cambridge  and  Hun- 
tingdon as  well  as  warden  of  the  Marches  of  Wales.  In  15.  John,  the  king  gave  him 
the  honour  of  Eye,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk.  In  the  differences  between  king  John  and 
the  barons,  this  earl  advocated  the  king's  cause  with  skill  and  bravery.  However,  upon 
Lewis  the  Dauphin's  landing  in  England,  he  forsook  the  king ;  but  returned  to  his  alle- 
giance under  the  young  Henry  III.  In  7-  Hen.  III.,  he  went  to  the  Holy  Land  and 
fought  at  the  battle  of  Damietta.  In  9.  Hen.  III.,  he  was  sent  with  Richard,  earl  of 
Cornwall,  into  Gasooigne  to  suppress  a  rebellion.  He  is  said  to  have  been  poisoned  by 
Hubert,  earl  of  Kent,  who  upon  the  rumonr  of  his  being  shipwrecked,  had  sent  with  the 
king's  leave  to  court  his  wife,  which  created  a  difference  that  was  afterwards  apparently 
adjusted.  Hubert  inviting  him  to  a  banquet,  he  there  received  his  death  in  1226,  lea- 
ving issue  (by  Ela,  who  outlived  him  seven  years,  dying  in  her  widowhood,  1233,)  four 
sons  and  four  daughters.  1.  William,  who  was  never  allowed  his  father's  title  and  was 
slain  in  1250,  in  the  Holy  Land,  where  he  highly  distinguished  himself,  leaving  by  Ido- 
nea,  daughter  and  heiress  to  Richard  de  Camville,  a  son  and  daughter ;  William,  who 
died,  1256,  leaving  by  Maud,  daughter  of  Walter  Lord  Clifford,  an  only  daughter, 
Margaret,  commonly  called  countess  of  Salisbury,  who  married  to  Henry  de  Laci,  earl 
of  Lincoln ;  —  Ela,  wife  of  James,  lord  Audley  of  Heleigh,  from  whom  the  lords  Audley 
and  earls  of  Castlehaven  were  derived,  known  by  the  family  name  of  Touchet.  Sir 
John  Touchet  married  Joan,  eldest  daughter  of  James,  lord  Audley,  and  heiress  to  her 
brother  Nicholas,  and  his  grandson  Sir  John  Touchet  was  summoned  to  parliament  as 
baron  Audley,  15.  Ric.  if.  —  2.  Richard  was  canon  of  Salisbury.  —  3.  Stephen  was 

•  Andrnon  »Utw,  »hc  died  in  rhildbrd  of  a  «on  who  man  followed  her.  Her  hu»bat>d  died  suddenlr  in  122,  and  being 
under  a  icnlcnce  of  excommunication,  waa  unccmnonwiuly  burkd  in  a  garden :  —  0  tempera!  —  0  mora! 
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appointed  chief  iustice  of  Ireland,  by  Henry  III.  In  the  right  of  Emmeline  his  wife 
he  was  earl  of  Ulster,  and  had  by  her  an  only  daughter  Ela,  wife  of  Roger  de  la  Zouche. 
—  4.  Nicholas  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Salisbury  in  1291,  and  died  1297-  —  5.  Isabel , 
first  wife  of  William,  lord  Vescy.  —  6.  Ela  was  first  married  to  Thomas,  seventh  earl  of 
Warwick,  and  secondly  to  Philip,  son  of  William  Basset,  chief  justice  of  England.  She 
died  S.  P.  on  Sunday, "the  6th  of  the  Ides  of  February,  1297-  —  7.  Ida,  wife  of  Walter 
Fitz-Robert.  —  8.  £la  the  Younger,  wife  of  William  d'Odingselles. 

II.  • 

Gkofpry,  born  also  of  the  fair  Rosamund,  was  by  his  father  made  archdeacon,  and 
afterwards  bishop,  of  Lincoln  in  1173,  which  see  he  resigned  in  11K2,  and  was  advanced 
by  his  father  to  be  chancellor  of  England.  Aftenvards  he  was  consecrated  at  Tours  in 
France  by  the  influence  of  his  brother,  king  Richard  I.,  as  archbishop  of  York,  Aug.  18, 
1 191.  This  office  he  governed  with  great  moderation  until  the  reign  of  John,  by  whom 
being  persecuted  for  opposing  his  designs,  he  vacated  the  see  in  1207,  and  died  in  ba- 
nishment, Dec.  18,1212. 

III.  • 

Morgan  was  begotten  on  the  wife  of  Rodolph  Blewit.  He  was  provost  of  Beverly, 
and  afterwards  elected  to  be  bishop  of  Durham.  Going  to  Rome  for  a  dispensation,  as 
his  bastardy  rendered  him  otherwise  incapable,  the  pope  required  him  to  profess  him- 
self the  lawful  son  of  Blewit,  and  not  the  natural  son  of  the  king,  as  necessary  to  gain 
his  desire  ;  but  affirming  that  for  no  worldly  consideration  would  he  deny  his  royal  birth, 
though  derived  from  a  base  source,  he  returned  to  the  more  humble  office  of  provost  of 
Beverly.  This  bold  and  noble  independence,  however,  did  not  raise  him  from  obscurity, 
for  nothing  more  is  recorded  of  him. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Richard  I.,  Kino  of  England.  Lord  of  Ireland,  Dukk  of  Normandy  and  Aqui- 
taink,  and  Earl  o/'Anjou,  surnamed  Cojur  dk  Lion. 

Richard,  the  third  son  of  king  Henry  II.  by  Eleanor  his  queen, 
was  born  at  Oxford,  in  the  king's  Manor-house,  (aftenvards  the 
White  Friars,)  Sept.  1 1 57.  In  the  year  1 1 70,  the  king  his  father  being 
seized  with  a  violent  fever  at  Dom front  in  Maine,  hastily  made  his 
will  :  to  Henry,  his  eldest  son,  he  gave  England,  Normandy,  Maine, 
and  Anjou  ;  to  Richard,  Guienne  and  Poictou  ;  to  Geoflfry,  the  dutchy 
of  Bretagne,  which  he  was  to  enjoy  after  the  death  of  duke  Conan, 
whose  daughter  and  heir  he  had  married ;  but  for  John,  the  youngest 
son,  Henry  made  no  provision,  except  recommending  him  to  the  care  of  his  eldest  bro- 
ther. From  this  partition  of  his  dominions  amongst  his  sons,  and  his  subsequent  reco- 
very preventing  their  present  enjoyment  of  them,  arose  the  unparalleled  ingratitude 
received  by  Henry  from  that  offspring  whom  he  had  ever  treated  with  the  most  unlimited 
indulgence,  which  at  last  threw  him  from  that  eminence  on  which  his  power  and  abili- 
ties had  previously  raised  him  among  the  nations.  Henry's  sons  would  not  acknowledge 
the  justice  of  the  postponement  of  their  entrance  into  those  dignities  by  their  father's 
reinstated  health,  and  pretended  not  to  perceive  the  unreasonableness  of  a  king's  dis- 
possessing himself  of  all  power  merely  for  the  aggrandisement  of  an  unnatural  issue  ; 
but  ambition  blinds  common  sense  and  destroys  all  consciousness  of  right  and  wrong. 
In  the  year  1173  these  sons,  actuated  by  their  mother,  conceived  a  violent  discontent 
at  possessing  a  nominal  dignity  without  a  corresponding  power.  Prince  Henry,  to  assert 
his  unnatural  pretensions,  sacrificed  the  real  interests  of  his  country  and  threw  himself 
into  the  hands  of  Lewis  VIII.,  king  of  France,  who  was  sufficiently  eager  to  take  any 
advantage  of  disturbing  the  peace  of  his  potent  enemy,  the  king  of  England,  by  which 
he  might  ultimately  deprive  him  of  many  of  those  provinces,  which  rendered  him  so 
formidable  to  France.  No  sooner  had  the  eldest  son  fled  from  his  father,  than,  by  the 
same  means,  Richard  and  his  younger  brother  Geoffry  sought  the  same  retreat  and 
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received  the  same  encouragement  in  their  unnatural  rebellion.  The  confederate  princes 
repaired  to  the  several  objects  of  their  ambition.    Normandy  was  attacked  by  the  king 
of  France  under  pretence  of  asserting  the  rights  of  young  Henry,  who  was  presumptuous 
enough  to  style  himself  sole  king  of  England  and  make  grants  of  the  crown  lands,  as  if 
his  father  had  now  no  longer  any  right  to  intermeddle  with  the  affairs  of  government. 
And  while  Geoffry  was  raising  an  insurrection  in  Bretagne,  Richard  repaired  to  Guienne, 
where  he  caused  the  greatest  part  of  the  country  to  rebel.    At  the  same  time  their  par- 
tisans were  raising  commotions  in  England.  These  foolish  and  heartless  princes,  blinded 
by  ambition,  could  not  perceive  that  by  forsaking  a  father's  interests  and  protection, 
they  would,  even  if  crowned  with  success,  severally  become  the  victims  of  that  monarch, 
who  was  now  endeavouring  to  place  them  in  those  provinces  independant  of  their  father, 
that  he  might  immediately  displace  them,  thus  separated  by  different  interests,  and  add 
their  ill-earned  gains  to  his  dominions.    However,  this  confederacy  to  crush  a  father 
met  the  reward  it  so  richly  deserved,  without  the  intended  prejudice  to  the  affairs  of 
Henry  ;  for  the  abilities  of  the  English  king  were  superior  to  his  difficulties.    He  re- 
duced his  numerous  enemies  to  terms  of  peace,  to  which  the  restless  and  turbulent  Ri- 
chard was  the  lost  to  accede.    This  son,  however,  deserted  at  last  by  the  discomfited 
king  of  France,  and  perceiving  his  father's  determined  preparations  against  him,  im- 
plored and  obtained  that  pardon  he  hud  so  little  right  to  expect.    To  render  a  union 
more  lasting,  a  marriage  wa3  resolved  on  by  the  kings  of  France  and  England,  between 
Richard  and  Alice,  the  daughter  of  king  Lewis.    The  princess,  who  was  very  young,  was 
delivered  to  king  Henry  to  be  educated  in  England  until  she  should  be  marriageable :  but 
he  foully  abused  that  trust  by  suffering  his  constitutional  lust,  almost  his  only  vice, 
to  degrade  that  female  as  a  mistress  for  himself,  who  on  the  faith  of  a  treaty  was  de- 
signed as  the  wife  of  his  son.    This  unnatural  violence  met  its  full  punishment,  for  it 
was  afterwards  continually  offered  as  a  plea  for  Richard's  further  filial  defection  and 
pursuit  of  hisambitious  projects.    This  plea,  feigning  in  defiance  of  every  sense  of  decency 
to  urge  the  fulfilling  of  the  contract,  wnich,  the  father  from  penitence  for  his  great  sin 
and  regard  to  his  son's  honour,  now  strenuously  opposed,  was  soon  made  use  of  by  Richard 
to  join  his  brothers  once  more  in  rebellion,  in  1*181 ;  but  which  the  death  of  prince  Henrv, . 
in  1183,  for  a  time  suspended,  Richard  being  willing  to  see  whut  advantages  he  could 
reap  in  becoming  the  heir  apparent  to  the  English  crown.    However,  this  inactive  state 
was  little  suitable  to  his  turbulent  disposition:  in  1185  he  assumed  absolute  authority 
in  Guienne,  and  in  the  following  year,  as  if  to  prove  he  had  as  little  fraternal  as  filial 
affection,  he  made  war  upon  and  defeated  his  brother  Geoffry  in  Bretogne,  which  ad- 
vantage he  would  have  pursued  even  to  the  depriving  him  of  that  dutchy,  had  not 
the  mighty  preparations  of  his  father,  forced  him  at  once  not  only  to  desist  from  it, 
but  also  to  give  up  all  pretensions  to  Guienne  until  the  death  of  Eleanor,  his  mother, 
should  give  him  possession  of  it.    King  Henry  threatened  to  disinherit  him  of  the  crown 
of  England  if  he  disobeyed,  and  promised  to  reward  him  on  his  submission  with  the  earl- 
dom of  Poictou.    But  the  whole  of  this  worthless  prince's  history  before  his  becoming 
king  is  only  a  continued  change  from  an  unwilling  submission  to  open  rebellion.  He 
now  indeed  joined  his  father  against  France,  but  the  next  year,  1187,  be  threw  himself 
under  the  pretended  protection  of  king  Philip  Augustus,  and  the  same  year  returned 
again  to  his  father.  Richard  having  proved  himself  a  villain  towards  the  best  of  earthly 
fathers,  now  enlisted  himself  in  the  service  of  his  heavenly  one  and,  in  1188,  prepared 
for  the  Holy  Land,  to  convince  the  infidels  of  the  beauty  and  mildness  of  the  religion  of 
Christ  by  the  violence  of  war.    But,  even  in  the  prosecution  of  this  pious  design,  he 
could  not  forbear  once  more  destroying  peace  in  Christendom,  for  he  made  war  upon 
Raymond,  earl  of  Tot\louse,  by  which  England  and  France  were  again  embroiled. 
Philip  taking  part  with  Raymond,  made  war  upon  Henry  for  the  violence  of  his  son, 
who  having  raised  this  commotion,  once  more  deserted  his  father  and  joined  the  king 
of  France,  paying  him  homage  for  all  those  provinces  in  France  belonging  to  the  crown 
of  England.    By  this  last  confederacy  Henry  was  reduced  to  so  low  an  ebb,  that  to 
purchase  peace  he  was  obliged,  amongst  other  hard  conditions,  to  allow  the  English  to 
swear  fealty  to  his  disobedient  Bon,  the  cause  not  only  of  his  late  misfortunes,  but,  toge- 
ther with  the  new  defection  of  his  youngest  son,  John,  of  his  death,  for  he  died  of 
grief,  cursing  his  sons,  July  6,  1189,  at  the  castle  of  Chinon,  near  Saumer.  His  natu- 
ral son  Geoffry,  who  alone  had  behaved  dutifully  towards  him,  attended  his  corpse  to 
the  nunnery  of  Fontevrault,  where  it  lay  in  state  in  the  abbey  church.    Richard,  the 
next  day,  came  to  behold  the  dead  body  of  his  father ;  but  no  sooner  did  he  approach 
than  a  profusion  of  blood  gushed  from  the  mouth  and  nostrils  of  the  departed  king. 
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Struck  with  horror  at  the  sight,  he  confessed  himself  the  murderer  of  his  father  and 
worthy  to  bear  the  heavy  curses  entailed  upon  him.  These  curses  were  indeed  pro- 
phetic and  exemplified  in  the  misfortunes  of  his  reign,  —  his  imprisonment  in  Germany, 

 the  practices  of  his  brother  John  against  him  in  his  absence,  acting  towards  him  as  he 

himself  had  acted  towards  his  father, —  and  his  violent  death.  Richard  being  now  king 
staid  a  month  in  France  and  procured  a  restitution  of  all  that  Philip  had  gained  in  the 
late  war,  doing  homage  for  the  same  and  for  the  dutchy  of  Normandy.  He  landed  at 
Portsmouth,  Aug.  13,  secured  the  royal  treasures  at  Winchester  two  days  following, 
and  was  crowned  at  Westminster  by  Baldwin,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Sept.  3,  1 189. 
After  a  reign  of  9  years,  8  months,  and  3  days,  of  which  he  passed  only  6  months  in  Eng- 
land, he  died,  without  lawful  issue,  of  a  wound  he  received!  before  the  castle  of  Chalons 
in  Normandy,  April  6,  1199,  aged,42.  His  body  was  buried  at  the  feet  of  his  father 
at  Fontevrault,  his  heart  at  Rouen,  and  his  bowels  at  Charrouz  in  Poictou.* 

Crjt  U&itt  flf  lUrijnrti      King  of  Cnglxntt. 

Richard  as  has  been  stated  was  contracted  in  his  youth  to  Alice,  daughter  of  Lewis 
VII.,  king  of  France,  by  his  second  wife  Alice,  daughter  of  Theobald,  earl  of  Champagne. 
But  she  being  defloured  by  her  intended  father-in-law,  Henry  II.,  that  king,  as  some 
atonement  for  his  flagitious  act  and  regard  to  the  laws  of  nature  and  religion,  strongly  urged 
every  motive  to  prevent  a  marriage,  which  could  not  but  disgrace  his  son.  Richard 
made  use  of  this  nindrance  to  his  marriage  with  Alice  as  the  chief  plea  for  his  after  re- 
bellions against  his  father,  continually  demanding  her  to  consummate  his  nuptials. 
However,  when  he  became  king,  he  discovered  to  the  world  his  hypocrisy ;  for  he  ab- 
solutely refused  to  fulfil  the  original  contract  and  gave  to  king  Philip,  tne  brother  of 
Alice,  £  100,000  to  be  free  from  her.  She  afterwards  became  the  wife  of  William,  earl 
of  Aumale  and  Ponthieu,  by  whom  she  had  issue  Joan,  second  wife  of  Ferdinand  III., 
king  of  Casjile,  by  whom  were  issue  Ferdinand,  count  of  Aumale,  and  Eleanor,  wife  of 
king  Edward  I. 

Richard,  thus  freed  from  Alice,  at  the  time  of  his  conquest  of  Cyprus  married  Beran- 
garia,  daughter  of  Sancho  VI.,  the  Wise,  king  of  Navarre,  by  Sancha,  daughter  of  Alonzo 
VII.,  king  of  Castile.  She  was  conveyed  to  Richard  by  his  mother  Eleanor  into  Sicily, 
married  to  him  and  crowned  May  12,  1191,  at  Cyprus,  and  followed  him  to  the  Holy 
Land,  where  she  experienced  the  neglect  of  her  husband,  who  was  enamoured  with  his 


there  remained  six  months  for  fear  of  the  emperor,  into  whose  hands  the  king  her  husband 
had  fallen  ;  after  which,  embarking  at  Genoa,  she  landed  at  Marseilles  and  proceeded  to 
Poictiers.  Her  history  after  this  is  obscure.  It  does  not  appear  that  she  ever  came  into 
England,  and  all  that  is  known  of  her  is  that  she  had  no  issue  by  Richard  and  that 
Henry  III.,  an.  reg.  4,  compounded  with  her  for  her  dower. 

C1>r  Natural  SMue  of  Buig  atc&ar&  I. 
I*  and  II.  • 

Philip  was  born  when  his  father  was  only  earl  of  Poictou.  He  killed  the  viscount  of 
Limoges  to  avenge  his  father's  death.    No  other  mention  is  made  of  him. 

Isabel  is  also  by  some  affirmed  to  be  a  natural  daughter  of  Richard  I.,  and  to  have 
been  the  wife  of  Llewellen-ap-Joweth,  prince  of  Wales,  who  died  1242,  the  father  of 
David,  who  died  1246,  father  of  Llewellen,  who  married  Joan,  a  natural  daughter  of 
John,  king  of  England,  and  who  diedl  282. 

•  Kin*  Richard,  thnngh  seemingly  fitted  only  for  the  violence  and  cruelty  of  war,  was  nevertheless  a  great  lover  of 
portry,  and  there  remain  fome  work*  ot  his  composition.    He  b»ari  a  rank  among  the  Provencal  poets  or  Trouh 
who  were  the  revivers  of  poetry  in  Europe. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

John,  Kino  of  England,  Lord  of  Ireland,  Duke  of  Normandy  and  Aquitaine, 

and  Earl  of  Anjou,  surnamed  Lack-land. 

John  was  the  youngest  son  of  Henry  II.,  by  queen  Eleanor,  and  was 
born  at  Oxford  m  the  king's  Manor  blouse,  Dec.  24,  1 166.  At  the 
nominal  partition  of  his  father's  dominions  among  his  brothers  during 
that  king's  illness,  A.  D.  1 169,  John,  then  not  three  years  old, 
was  consigned  to  the  care  of  his  eldest  brother  Henry,  and  no  territory 
being  awarded  to  him,  he  received  from  his  father  the  surname  of 
Lack-land.  However,  the  king  afterwards  created  him  earl  of  Mon- 
tagne  in  Normandy,  and  in  11713  contracted  a  marriage  for  him  with 
Alice,  daughter  and  heir  of  Hubert,  earl  of  Mauriena,  (now  Savoy,)  and  lord  of  Piedmont . 
This  marriage  though  affirmed  by  some  authors,  certainly  never  took  place  ;  for  in  the 
year  1176,  William,  earl  of  Gloucester,  (son  of  Robert,  the  natural  son  of  Henry  I.,) 
made  prince  John  his  heir  on  condition  of  his  marrying  Isabel  his  youngest  daughter, 
which  was  effected.  The  youth  of  John  preventing  him  from  joining  in  the  unnatural 
rebellions  of  his  brothers  against  their  king  and  father,  procured  for  him  the  most  ardent 
affection  of  king  Henry,  who,  imputing  his  neutrality  to  his  filial  regard  rather  than  to 
lils  want  of  power,  never  ceased  to  honour  him  with  marks  of  his  favour.  In  the  same 
year,  1 176,  Henry  resolved  to  erect  conquered  Ireland  into  a  kingdom  for  this  his  darling 
son  ;  and  for  this  purpose  ambassadors  were  sent  to  Rome  to  obtain  the  pope's  consent. 
At  length  to  complete  the  king's  resolutions  in  aggrandizing  his  favourite  son,  the  pope 
after  many  years*  delay,  gave  his  dispensation,  A.D.  1 185,  to  have  John  crowned  king 
of  Ireland,  sending  him  for  that  purpose  a  crown  of  peacock's  feathers  interwoven  with 
gold ;  but  in  return  for  this  favour,  which  cost  him  nothing  and  which  he  had  no  other  right 
to  grant  than  the  usurping  claims  of  the  church,  whose  impudence  is  unparalleled 
in  history,  he  exacted  a  penny  yearly,  with  several  other  advantages,  from  every  house 
in  Ireland,  the  popes  never  conferring  benefits  gratis. 

As  soon  as  the  king  had  received  the  papal  decree  he  knighted  prince  John  ;  but,  how- 
ever, he  durst  not  now  regalize  him,  fearing  lest  the  ambition  of  his  son  Richard  should 
claim  the  same  honour  in  regard  to  England,  as  Henry  the  eldest  son,  who  had  been  associ- 
ated with  his  father,  was  now  dead.  John  was  therefore  merely  sent  with  a  fleet  of  60 
ships  and  a  considerable  body  of  horse  and  foot,as  governor  into  Ireland, 'where  he  was  cor- 
dially received  and  regarded  as  the  future  sovereign.  The  archbishop  of  Dublin  and 
many  of  the  Irish  chieftains  waited  upon  him  at  Water  ford  and  congratulated  him  upon 
his  happy  arrival  among  them ;  but  he  and  his  young  courtiers,  instead  of  returning  this 
courtesy  with  the  urbanity  demanded  both  by  policy  and  humanity,  received  them  with 
derision,  pulling  them  by  their  beards,  which  were  long  and  thick  and  totally  different 
from  the  Norman  fashion.  Enraged  at  this  insult  they  retired,  gathered  their  forces,  and 
instead  of  swearing  fealty,  made  war  upon  John,  who  nearly  lost  his  whole  army.  Thus 
all  the  authority,  which  the  courtesy  and  prudence  of  Henry  had  gained  over  the  minds 
of  the  Irish,  was  lost  in  a  few  days  by  the  inhuman  folly  of  his  son,  who  before  the  end 
of  the  year  was  recalled  aud  divestea  of  the  dignity  he  was  so  little  calculated  to  sustain. 

Now  the  character  of  John  was  to  be  developed. '  He  had  hitherto  refrained  from  join- 
ing in  the  rebellions  with  which  his  father  had  been  harassed  by  his  other  sons,  because 
neither  his  youth  nor  his  interests  permitted  him  to  enter  into  their  combinations  ;  and 
on  this  account  he  had  been  constantly  blessed  with  his  father's  fondest  love  and  most 
anxious  endeavours  for  his  welfare.  It  now  remained  to  be  proved  that  he  was  as  little 
worthy  of  parental  regard  as  his  elder  brothers,  and  that  he  could  as  easily  enter  into 
heartless  rebellion  with  even  increased  depravity  —  for 

"  He  that  i§  ungrateful  has  no  fault  but  one  ; 

All  other  crimes  may  pass  for  virtues  in  him." — Young. 

Deeply  mortified  for  his  just  deprivation  of  Ireland,  John  brooded  over  his  imagined 
injuries  until  a  fit  opportunity  should  occur  to  purchase  revenge.  He  held  intelligence 
with  Philip,  king  of  France,  and  was  concerned  in  all  his  brother  Richard's  after-plots  to 
dethrone  a  parent  who  had  ever  shewn  a  tender  affection  for  him.    The  discovery  of  this 
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unlooked-for  depravity  gave  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  numerous  griefs  of  Henry.  No 
longer  able  to  sustain  the  misfortunes  entailed  upon  him  by  those  whom  the  laws  of  nature 
and  his  own  generous  conduct  should  have  urged  to  unqualified  duty  and  submission, 
he  died  of  a  broken  heart,  July  6,  1 189,  bestowing  those  curses  upon  his  sons,  which 
bore  so  justly  and  heavily  on  their  after  fortunes,  as  is  depicted  in  the  history  of  their 
several  reigns. 

Richard  being  now  king  of  England,  and  meditating  his  expedition  to  the  Holy- 
Land,  was  apprehensive,  as  the  guilty  mind  always  fears  retaliation,  that  his  brother 
John  would  take  the  advantage  of  his  absence  to  seize  the  crown.  To  free  himself  from 
this  perplexity,  he  resolved  to  load  with  favours  the  young  prince,  imagining  thus  to 
excite  that  gratitude  in  his  brother's  heart,  of  which  he  himself  had  been  totally  desti- 
tute towards  a  rather.  He  invested  him  with  six  earldoms,  Cornwall,  Dorset,  Somer- 
set, Nottingham,  Derby,  and  Lancaster,  and  gave  him  the  honours  of  Wallingford, 
Tikehill,  Eye,  Marlborough,  &c.  He  also  ordered  that  the  contracted  marriage  between 
John  and  Isabel,  the  heiress  of  Gloucester,  should  be  celebrated,  and  they  were  espoused 
at  Marlborough,  Aug.  29,  1 189,  whereby  John  added  that  earldom  to  his  other  digni- 
ties. Though  Richard  had  thus  in  a  manner  shared  his  kingdom  with  his  brother,  he 
would  not  suffer  him  to  have  any  share  in  the  government  during  his  absence,  as  it  was 
his  purpose  to  gratify  John  with  the  shadow  without  any  of  the  substance  of  power. 
Appointing  William  Longchamp,  bishop  of  Ely  and  the  pope's  legate,  as  Lord  Chancellor, 
and  Hugh  Pudaey,  bishop  of  Durham,  as  Chief  Justiciary  of  all  England,  Richard  placed 
the  regency  in  the  hands  of  these  prelates  until  his  return. 

Affairs  were  not  long  tranquil  in  England,  as  the  practices  of  John  dissolved  the 
regency  by  the  deprivation  and  banishment  of  Longchamp  in  1191,  which  procured  the 
prince  "an  opportunity  to  pave  his  way  to  the  throne ;  for  he  had  not  then  the  design  of 
taking  advantage  of  the  king's  al>sence  to  secure  the  throne  during  his  brother's  life,  it 
certainly  was  his  aim,  if  the  king  should  die  during  his  expedition.  He  was  aware  that 
his  nephew,  Arthur,  duke  of  Bretagne,  had  a  prior  title  to  himself,  as  the  son  of  his  elder 
brother  Geofxry.  To  free  himself,  therefore,  from  the  competition  of  that  rival,  John 
omitted  no  occasion  to  make  himself  popular.  By  his  intrigues  and  dispensations  of 
immunities  he  so  far  succeeded  with  the  citizens  of  London,  that  they  promised  to 
receive  him  for  their  sovereign  provided  the  king^  should  die  without  issue.  Thus  John 
by  degrees  formed  a  party  capable  of  supporting  him  against  his  nephew,  which  he 
would  afterwards  have  used  against  the  king  his  brother;  for  in  the  year  1193,  king 
Richard,  on  his  return  from  Palestine,  being  made  the  prisoner  of  the  emperor  of  Ger- 
many, John  used  every  means  to  render  his  imprisonment  lasting,  and  immersed  him- 
self in  intrigues  to  wrest  the  crown  from  the  brow  of  his  king  and  brother,  doing  ho- 
mage for  the  French  provinces  and  entering  into  treaty  with  the  king  of  France,  who 
desired  nothing  more  than  to  embroil  the  affairs  of  Richard.  He  also  endeavoured  to 
destroy  the  alliances  existing  between  his  brother  and  the  princes  of  Scotland  and 
Wales  ;  but  happily  without  success.  His  fortune  was  no  better  in  England ;  for  queen 
Eleanor,  the  mother  of  Richard  and  John,  took  every  precaution  to  preserve  the  rights 
of  the  former  from  the  ambition  of  the  latter.  This  active  princess  represented  to  the 
principal  barons  that  they  could  not  give  the  king  more  effectual  proofs  of  their  fidelity 
than  by  opposing  to  the  utmost  of  their  power  the  attempts  of  prince  John,  whose  ill  de- 
signs were  now  well  known.  The  queen's  exhortation,  the  king's  unfortunate  condition, 
and  the  fame  he  had  acquired,  ensured  the  fidelity  of  the  English  barons  ngainst  the 
treachery  of  John,  who  had  not  only  the  mortification  to  be  frustrated  in  his  designs, 
but  also  to  see  other  regents  appointed  to  the  exclusion  of  himself  from  any  share  of  the 
administration. 

Upon  the  release  of  Richard  in  1194,  from  his  unjust  imprisonment,  he  was  received 
with  the  most  joyful  acclamations  by  his  English  subjects,  wno  admired  his  military  fame 
and  pitied  his  unmerited  sufferings.  The  king  quickly  reduced  the  castles  occupied  by 
the  adherents  of  John,  who  was  summoned  to  appear  before  him  to  answer  the  accusations 
exhibited  against  him.  But  that  prince  knowing  how  much  his  treachery  merited  pu- 
nishment, had  retired  to  France,  and,  not  appearing  within  the  limited  time,  he  was 
declared  incapable  of  succeeding  to  the  crown  and  all  his  lands  were  confiscated.  How- 
ever, the  queen-mother,  who  had  before  protected  Richard  aguinst  the  practices  of  his 
brother,  now  attempted  to  restore  that  brother  to  his  favour.  In  1195,  Richard  being 
at  Rouen,  the  queen  introduced  John,  who  prostrating  himself  at  his  brother's  feet, 
implored  his  pardon.  The  king  received  him  civilly,  as  he  had  promised  the  queen,  but 
intimated  a  doubt  of  the  sincerity  of  his  repentance.  "  I  forgive  you,"  exclaimed  the  in- 
jured king,  "  and  I  wish  I  could  as  easily  forget  your  offences,  as  you  will  my  pardon." 
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But  by  what  right  could  Richard  exact  a  fidelity  from  a  brother  when  he  himself  had  con- 
stantly behaved  with  the  blackest  ingratitude  to  a  father?  The  treason  of  John  and  itssub- 
sequent  effects,  were  butthefulfilment  of  that  curse  which  an  incensed  fatherhad  cast  upon 
disobedience.  Richard  had  taught  the  serpent  to  bite  by  his  own  example,  and  what 
wonder  is  there  that  it  should  recoil  upon  himself.  But  the  vile  instrument  that  inflicted 
this  punishment  was  not  to  escape  retributive  justice.  John  was  never  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  his  encreased  treason  against  a  father  and  a  brother.  The  father's  curse,  that 
had  visited  Richard,  afterwards  fell  with  greater  weight  upon  the  inglorious  John,  as  his 
reign  of  misfortunes,  pusillanimity,  aud  vacillating  policy  fully  evidences. 

Thus  restored  to  favour  the  prince  remained  in  tranquil  obscurity,  more  from  a  want 
of  an  opportunity  to  raise  fresh  commotions  than  from  any  regard  to  his  vows  of  fidelity. 
John  at  the  death  of  his  brother,  April  6th,  1199,  was  with  him  in  France,  when  he  used 
every  endeavour  to  gain  the  English  crown  to  the  prejudice  of  his  nephew,  Arthur. 
Therefore,  whilst  his  friends  were  promoting  his  interests  in  Englaud,  he  endeavoured 
to  acquire  the  French  provinces,  which  showed  an  inclination  to  side  with  the  duke  of 
Bretagne.  At  length  by  force  of  arms  he  gained  Normandy  to  his  interests,  and  was 
crowned  its  duke  at  Rouen,  April  25th,  1 199,  being  the  Sunday  after  Easter.  Having 
succeeded  thus  far  and  all  things  being  prepared  for  his  reception  in  England,  he  per- 
ceived it  to  be  necessary  to  take  immediate  possession  of  the  English  crown,  as  the  assis- 
tance of  the  English  was  necessary  to  reduce  the  other  French  provinces.  Leaving 
France  he  landed  at  Shoreham  in  Sussex,  May  25,  and  was  crowned  at  Westminster 
on  Ascension  Day,  May  27,  by  Hubert  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  John  was  32  years 
of  age  when  he  came  to  that  so-much  desired  crown,  which  by  the  justice  of  Heaven 
only  rendered  him  unhappy.  His  whole  reign  was  a  series  of  the  most  terrible  misfor- 
tunes entailed  upon  him  by  three  implacable  enemies,  Philip  Augustus,  king  of  France, 
Pope  Innocent  III.,  and  the  barons  of  his  own  realm.  The  first  stript  him  of  almost 
all  the  provinces  possessed  by  his  predecessors  in  France.  The  second  wrested  from  him 
the  crown  of  England,  which  was  restored  on  terms  of  the  most  dishonourable  homage. 
And  the  barons  compelled  him  to  give  up  all  the  arbitrary  royal  prerogatives  enjoyed 
■since  the  days  of  William  the  Conqueror,  by  signing  that  charter,  which  constitutes  the 
the  foundation  of  British  liberty  and  can  now  never  be  destroyed,  so  long  as  it  shall  be 
protected  against  encroachment  by  the  unanimous  firmness  of  the  nation. 

After  a  reign  of  17  years,  7  months  and  10  days,  John  died  at  Newark,  Oct.  18, 1216, 
aged  50,  and  was  buried  at  Worcester,  where  his  corpse  was  discovered  nearly  entire  in 
1797>  after  an  interment  of  580  years. 

Ok  ZXSibtf  of  Bins  laljn. 

L  Alice  was  contracted  to  John  in  his  infancy,  A.  D.  1173.  If  the  marriage 
was  celebrated,  it  was  never  consummated  as  John  was  contracted  to  another  lady  A.  D. 
1176.  She  was  daughter  of  Hubert  III.,  earl  of  Mauriena,  (now  Savoy,)  by  Germ  ana, 
daughter  of  Berthold  1 V.,  duke  of  Zarengen.  This  Alice  died  young  and  probably  be- 
fore the  year  1 176.    Anderson  says  her  name  was  Agnes. 

II.  Isabel,  (by  some  called  A  visa,)  was  contracted  to  John  in  1 176.  She  was  the 
youngest  daughter  of  William,  earl  of  Gloucester,  (son  of  earl  Robert,  the  natural  son  of 
king  Henry  1.,)  by  Hawis,  daughter  of  Robert  Bossu,  earl  of  Leicester.  This  Isabel 
was  made  the  sole  heir  of  her  father,  in  consideration  of  her  marriage  with  John.  The 
nuptials  were  not  celebrated  until  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  king  Richard,  when 
John  espoused  Isabel  at  Marlborough,  Aug.  29,  1189.  Having  no  issue  by  him  after 
10  years,  John  divorced  her  in  the  hrst  year  of  his  reign  under  pretence  of  consanguinity. 
Upon  this,  in  1213,  she  re-married  to  Geoffrey  de  Mandeville,  earl  of  Essex  who  died 
S.  P.  1216.  She  afterwards  became  the  wife  of  Hubert  de  Burgh,  earl  of  Kent,  but 
she  died  before  him  having  had  no  issue  by  any  of  her  husbands,  who  were  successively 
earls  of  Gloucester  in  her  right.  Her  heir  was  Amicitia,  her  sole  surviving  sister, 
the  wife  of  Richard,  earl  of  Clare  and  Hertford,  to  whose  posterity  descended  tlie  earl- 
dom of  Gloucester. 

III.  1  haukl,  the  last  wife  of  John,  famed  for  her  beauty,  was  daughter  of  Aymer,  earl 
of  Angoulesme,  by  Alice,  daughter  of  Peter,  lord  of*  Courtenay,  the  fifth  son  of  Lewis 
VI.,  king  of  France.  She  was  married  to  John  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  shortly 
after  his  divorce  from  Isabel  of  Gloucester,  and  crowned  at  Westminster,  Oct.  8, 1200, 
by  Hubert  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  After  the  death  of  John,  in  1216,  to  whom  she 
brought  all  his  lawful  issue,  she  re-married  to  Hubert  Brun,earl  of  Marche  and  lord  ol 
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Lusignan  and  Valence,  to  whom  she  had  been  contracted  before  her  first  marriage, 
and  by  whom  she  left  many  children,  greatly  advanced  by  king  Henry  III.,  their  half- 
brother,  and  as  greatly  persecuted  by  his  subjects,  who  viewed  with  iudignation  their 
unmeasured  influence.  They  were, —  1.  Hugh,  earl  of  Marche  and  Augoulesme. 
2.  Guy  of  Lusignan,  slain  at  the  battle  of  Lewes.  3.  William  Valence,  earl  of  Pem- 
broke, in  right  of  his  wife  Joan,  sole  daughter  to  Warine  de  Munchensi  by  his  wife 
Joan,  daughter  of  William  Mareschal,  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  at  length  sole  heiress  to 
William  her  brother.  He  died  1291.  4.  Ayroer  of  Valence,  elected  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, 1250,  and  died  1261.  5.  Geoffry  de  Lusignan,  who  had  the  lordship  of 
Hastings  during  the  minority  of  its  heir.  6.  Alice,  wife  of  John,  earl  of  Warren  and 
Surrey.  This  Isabel,  surviving  also  her  second  husband,  took  the  veil  in  the  monastery 
of  Fontevrault,  where  she  died  A.D.  1246. 

Che  H&ixic  of  lAtnjj  ^0l)n  by  Cifabcl  of  'Stijrottlrsftrif  \)H  Cflucrti. 

I. 

Henry  who  succeded  his  father  as  king  of  England.   See  Chap.  4. 

II. 

Richard,  earl  of  Cornwall  and  king  of  the  Romans.    He  was  born  Jan.  5,  1208, 
and  created  earl  of  Cornwall  by  his  brother  Henry  III.,  A.D.  1226.    This  prince  was 
distinguished  for  his  abilities,  valour,  sincerity,  and  patriotism,  as  much  as  his  brother 
was  contemned  for  the  want  of  these  virtues."  He  constantly  endeavoured  to  preserve 
king  Henry  from  the  danger  of  partiality  to  favourites  and  aliens,  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  the  misfortunes  of  his  reign.    He  was  sent  with  an  army  into  Guienne  A.D. 
1225,  which  he  reduced  to  obedience  and  afterwards  obtained  a  victory  over  the  earl 
of  Marche  while  at  the  siege  of  Ueole.    Returning  in  1127,  he  contended  with  the 
king  for  his  manor  of  Berkamsted  which  had  been  given  to  Waleren  Ties,  for  which 
he  was  threatened  with  imprisonment;  but  boldly  asserting  his  rights,  he  left  the  court 
and  several  lords  joined  him  to  enforce  a  confirmation  of  the  Charter  of  Forests,  which  had 
lately  been  annulled  at  Oxford.   To  break  this  confederacy  the  king  gained  Richard  his 
brother  to  his  interests  by  greatly  enlarging  his  possessions,  granting  him  the  lands 
held  by  the  late  earl  of  Boulogne  and  settling  upon  him  the  queen  their  mother's  dower. 
In  1 230,  marrying  the  sister  and  co-heir  of  Richard  Marshal,  earl  of  Pembroke,  who  died 
soon  after  his  sister's  marriage,  the  king  endeavoured  to  deprive  him  of  his  wife's  inhe- 
ritance, and  to  justify  this  harsh  proceeding  charged  him  with  holding  a  criminal  corre- 
spondence with  France  whilst  Henry  was  in  Bretagne,  A.D.  1229.    Not  suffering 
Richard  to  answer  this  accusation,  the  king  banished  him  the  realm,  1231,  and  the 
injured  brother  departing  into  Ireland,  revenged  himself  by  taking  several  of  the  king's 
castles,  which  he  would  not  surrender  until  his  sentence  was  reversed  and  his  wife's  in- 
heritance allowed  him.    These  conditions  were  not  only  accepted,  but  the  king  likewise 
invested  him  with  the  office  of  earl  marshal  enjoyed  by  his  late  brother-in-law,  the 
earl  of  Pembroke.    In  1232  and  1237  this  prince  censured  the  king  for  his  partiality 
to  foreigners,  and  in  the  latter  year,  to  bring  the  king  to  reasonable  terms,  he  entered 
into  a  confederacy  with  the  principal  barons  to  check  the  rising  power  of  Simon  Mont- 
fort,  afterwards  earl  of  Leicester,  who  had  married  the  king's  sister.    In  1239  Richard 
was  made  earl  of  Poictou,  (though  France  was  possessed  of  the  greatest  portion  of  it  since 
the  conquest  of  Philip  Augustus,)  and  the  same  year  he  set  out  for  the  Holy  Land. 
Returning  in  1242,  he  accompanied  the  king  into  France  and  was  with  him  at  the  battle 
of  Xaintes.    In  1253  Richard  though  offered  the  crown  of  Sicily  by  the  pope,  wisely 
refused  it,  not  choosing  to  make  war  merely  to  further  that  arch  politician's  selfish  ends 
at  his  own  expense  and  sacrifice  :  and  in  the  same  year  the  king  setting  out  for  the 
war  in  Guienne,  Richard  was  appointed,  jointly  with  the  queen,  to  the  administration 
of  the  government ;  in  which  office  he  exacted  large  sums  from  the  Jews  for  the  king's 
use,  the  parliament  refusing  the  necessary  supplies.    The  ^reat  military  fame  of  Richard 
caused  him  to  be  elected  by  the  more  numerous  party  as  king  of  the  Romans,  A.D.  1257 
whilst  Alphonso.  king  of  Castile,  was  chosen  by  the  minority.    More  diligent  than  his 
competitor,  he  passed  over  to  Aix  la  Chapelle  and  was  crowned  on  Ascension-dav,  May 
27,1257;  but  this  was  the  only  advantage  he  gained  over  his  rival ;  an  honour  that  cost 
him  £  100,000,  which  immense  sum,  together  with  the  pope's  extortions,  drained  Eng- 
land of  almost  all  its  resources  in  a  season  of  great  scarcity. 
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In  the  year  1263  Richard  strongly  adhered  to  the  king  against  Montfort  and  the 
rebellious  barons.  He  assisted  him  in  reducing  Northampton,  and  commanded  the  royal 
army  in  the  fatal  battle  of  Lewes,  where  he  and  the  king  were  made  prisoners,  May  14 

1264.  Richard  regained  not  his  liberty  till  Sept.  6,  1265,  after  the  defeat  and  death 
of  Montfort,  earl  of  Leicester,  when  he  was  released  from  Kenelworth  castle  by  the 
eldest  son  of  that  earl,  whose  only  punishment  was  banishment  for  his  manifold  treasons. 

In  1267  he  set  out  for  Germany,  and  returned  with  his  third  wife  in  the  following 
year.  After  a  life  of  activity  and  utility  this  prince  died  at  Berkhamsted,  April  2.  1272 
aged  64,  and  was  buried  at  the  abbey  of  Hales,  which  he  had  founded  in  1246. 

He  was  thrice  married.  His  first  wife,  whom  he  married  A.D.  J  230,  was  Isabel, 
third  daughter  of  William  Marshal,  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  widow  of  Gilbert  de  Clare, 
earl  of  Glorcester,  who  died  1229.  She  died  in  childbed,  A.D.  1240,  and  was  buried 
in  the  abbey  of  Beaulieu  in  Hampshire.  —  His  second  wife  was  Sanchia,  third  daughter 
and  coheir  of  Raymond  Berenger,  earl  of  Provence,  and  sister  of  Eleanor,  wife  of  his 
brother,  king  Henry  III.  He  married  her  at  Westminster,  Nov.  23. 1243,  and  she  was 
crowned  with  her  husband  as  queen  of  the  Romans.  She  died  at  Berkhamstead,  Nov.  5. 
12C1,  and  was  buried  at  Hales. — His  third  wife,  whom  he  married  in  Germany,  June  16. 
1267,  was  Beatrice  daughter  of  Theodoricde  Falkmoute,a  German  of  great  reputation,  and 
niece  of  Conrad,  archbishop  of  Cologne,  who  had  crowned  him  king  at  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
She  survived  him  without  issue.  His  children,  five  by  his  first  wife,  and  two  by  the 
second,  were, 

I.  John  who  died  young,  A.D.  1232. 

II.  Henry  born  Nov.  4.  1235.  He  was  taken  prisoner  with  his  father  at  the  battle 
of  Lewes,  1 264.  He  afterwards  undertook  the  crusade  for  Palestine,  and  on  his  return 
was  murdered  during  his  devotion  in  the  church  of  St.  Lawrence  at  Viterbo  in  Italy, 
by  Guy,  son  of  Simon  Montfort,  earl  of  Leicester,  in  revenge  for  his  father's  death,  March 
31 .  1 271 .  The  murderer's  pretence  to  vindicate  this  infamous  action  could  not  be  more 
unjust,  since  neither  this  prince  nor  his  father,  the  king  of  the  Romans,  was  present  at 
the  battle  of  Evesham  where  Montfort  was  slain,  being  then  both  under  confinement. 
Henry's  body  was  brought  over  to  England  the  following  year  and  buried  in  the  abbey 
of  Hales  in  Gloucestershire. 

III.  IV.  &  V.  Richard  died  without  issue;  Isabel  died  young;  and  Nicholas  died 
with  his  mother  in  childbed. 

VI.  Edmund  succeeded  his  father  as  earl  of  Cornwall.  An  instance  of  the  super- 
stition of  the  times  was  his  giving  to  the  Abbey  of  Hales  a  pretended  quantity  of  our 
Saviour's  Blood,  and  his  founding  a  college  at  Aaherugge,  in  the  county  of  Buckingham- 
shire, in  honour  of  Christ's  Blood.  He  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Richard  de 
Clare,  earl  of  Gloucester,  from  whom  he  was  divorced  in  1294,  and  he  died  S.  P,  at 
Asherugge,  1300. 

VH/Sichard,  slain  at  the  siege  of  Berwick,  A.D.  1296. 

The  natural  issue  of  Richard,  earl  of  Cornwall,  were  —  I.*  Richard  de  Cornwall, 
ancestor  of  the  Cornwalls,  commonly  called  barons  of  Burford,  in  Shropshire,  and  of 
those  of  Berington  in  Herefordshire.  II.*  Walter  de  Cornwall,  of  whom  little  is  known. 
III.*  Isabel  de  Cornwall,  wife  of  Maurice  lord  Berkeley,  who  died  1326.  From  them 
are  derived  the  earls  of  Berkeley,  &c. 

III. 

Joan  was  the  first  wife  of  Alexander  III.,  king  of  Scotland,  whom  he  married  at 
York,  June  25, 1221.  She  died  withont  issue  at  London,  while  on  a  visit  to  her  brother 
Henry  111.,  March  4,  1238,  and  was  buried  at  Tarente  in  Dorsetshire. 

IV. 

Elkanor,  countess  of  Pembroke  and  Leicester.  In  the  year  1235,  10.  Hen.  III., 
she  was  married  to  William  Marshal,  earl  of  Pembroke,  who  died  S.  P.  1231  ;  and 
she  re-married  in  the  king's  palace  at  Westminster,  Jan.  7>  1238,  to  Simon  Montfort, 
earl  of  Leicester  and  steward  of  England,  son  of  Simon,  earl  of  Montfort  in  France,  by 
Amicia,  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Robert  Blanchmains,  earl  of  Leicester.  After  the 
death  of  this  Simon,  earl  of  Leicester,  who  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Evesham,  Aug.  4, 

1265,  and  who  is  so  conspicuous  iu  the  annals  of  his  times  for  his  turbulence  and  am- 
bition, the  countess  Eleanor  and  her  surviving  children  were  banished  into  France, 
where  she  died  in  the  nunnery  of  Montargis.   Her  issue  by  her  second  husband  were, 
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I.  Henry,  who  was  slain  with  his  father  at  Evesham. 

II.  Simon,  who  at  his  father's  death  possessed  the  castle  of  Kenilworth,  from  which  he 
released  without  ransom  Richard,  earl  of  Cornwall,  his  prisoner,  hoping  to  find  in  him  a 
mediator  with  the  incensed  king  Henry,  who  had  suffered  so  severely  by  the  ambition 
of  his  family.  He  bravely  defended  the  castle  of  Kenilworth,  but  at  last  being  obliged 
to  abandon  it,  he  retired  to  the  isle  of  Axholm  in  Lincolnshire,  and  after  a  month's 
obstinate  defence  was  forced  to  surrender  himself  to  prince  Edward,  his  cousin, 
Dec.  28,  1265.  Through  the  intercession  of  his  uncle,  Richard,  earl  of  Cornwall,  he 
was  only  required  to  leave  the  kingdom  with  the  other  members  of  his  family.  How- 
ever, he  the  next  year  joined  himself  with  certain  pirates  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  who  gave 
him  the  command  of  their  ships,  with  which  he  plundered  without  distinction  every 
vessel  of  merchandise  ;  but  prince  Edward  advancing  against  him,  he  fled  into  France, 
where  he  became  earl  of  Bigorre  and  the  ancestor  of  the  Montforts  in  that  territory. 

III.  Almarick  was  a  priest  at  York,  but  after  his  banishment  he  became  a  soldier  of 
fortune  and  was  renowned  for  his  valour. 

IV.  Guy,  who  escaped  from  England  and  became  earl  of  Anghiera  in  Italy.  He  was 
the  progenitor  of  the  Montforts  in  Tuscany  and  of  the  earl  of  Campobachi  in  Naples. 
This  Guy  was  the  murderer  of  his  cousin  Henry,  son  of  Richard,  earl  of  Cornwall. 

V.  Richard  after  his  father's  death  remained  privately  in  England,  and  changing  his 
name  to  Welesbourne  became  the  ancestor  of  the  families  of  that  appellation. 

VI.  Eleanor  was  born  in  England,  educated  in  France,  and  married  to  Llewellyn- 
ap-Griflith  the  Great,  the  last  prince  of  Wales,  who  was  slain  by  king  Edward  1.,  in  12*82. 

V. 

Isabel,  empress  of  Germany.  She  was  born  A.D.  1214.  16.  John,  and  became  the 
sixth  and  last  wife  of  Frederick  II.,  emperor  of  Germany,  to  whom  she  was  married  at 
Worms,  July  90,  1235.  She  died  in  childbed,  Dec.  1,  1241,  leaving  issue  Henry,  ap- 
pointed to  be  king  of  Sicily,  but  who  died  in  May,  1254  ;  and  Margaret,  who  died  1270, 
first  wife  of  Albert,  landgrave  of  Thuringia,  and  from  her  by  this  marriage  are  derived 
all  the  modern  dukes  of  Saxony,  &c.  Margaret  was  half  sister  of  the  emperor  Conrad 
IV.,  the  last  king  of  Sicily,  of  the  house  of  Suabia,  his  son  Conradinus  being  deprived 
of  Sicily  and  beheaded  at  Naples  by  Charles  of  Anjou,  Oct.  29,  1269. 

Cljr  Natural  Hint  nf  Iling  ftjfjn. 

I.  * 

Richard  obtained  in  marriage  Rohesia,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Fulbert  de  Dovor, 
who  built  Chilham  castle  in  Kent,  and  had  issue  two  daughters,  his  co-heiresses,  Lora 
and  Isabel.  Lora  was  wife  of  William  Marmion  of  Polesworth  from  whom  are  descended 
the  Dymokes  of  Scrivelsby  in  Lincolnshire  and  other  families  of  note.  Isabel  was  mar- 
ried first  to  David  de  Strabolgi,  earl  of  Athol,  whose  heirs  general  were  the  lord  Burgh, 
and  the  Zouches  of  Codnor.  Her  second  husband  was  Alexander  de  Baliol,  brother  to 
John  Baliol,  king  of  Scots,  but  he  died  without  issue  after  34.  Edw.  I. 

II.  * 

Gkoffry,  called  Fitz-roy,  being  the  first  of  the  illegitimate  male  children  of  our 
sovereigns  to  whom  that  surname  was  given.  When  archbishop  Hubert  forbade  the 
king  his  father  to  depart  for  France,  this  Geoffry  was  sent  in  his  room  with  an  army  to 
Rochelle,  where  he  died. 

III.  • 

John  Courcy  was  made  earl  of  Ulster  in  Ireland,  being  the  first  Englishman  invested 
with  that  earldom.    After  him  it  was  transmitted  to  the  kindred  of  Burgh. 

IV,  •  AND  V.  • 

Obbkrt  and  Oliver.    The  latter  was  at  the  siege  of  Damietta. 

VI.  • 

Joan,  begotten  on  Agatha,  daughter  of  Robert  Ferrers,  earl  of  Derby.  She  was 
married,  in  1204,  to  Llewellyn,  prince  of  Wales,  who  died  1240.  She  died,  1236,  at 
Havering  in  Essex  and  was  buried1  at  Tarente  in  Dorsetshire.    Their  issue  were, 

I.  David,  who  did  homage  to  king  Henry  III.  at  Wesminstcr,  Oct.  13,  1229,  and 
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was  father  of  Llewellyn,  the  last  prince  of  Wales,  who  was  defeated  and  slain  by  king 
Edward  I.,  and  of  David,  who  was  barbarously  executed  by  that  king. 

II.  Wentelina,  wife  of  Reginald  de  Brewes,  by  whom  was  issue  John  de  Brewes  who 
married  Margaret  his  aunt,  the  sister  of  Wentelina. 

III.  Margaret,  wife  of  John  de  Brewes,  her  nephew,  bv  whom  was  issue  William  de 
Brewes,  lord  of  Gower,  from  whom  many  noble  families  derive  their  descent. 

IV.  Gladys,  wife  of  sir  Ralph  Mortimer. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Henry  III.,  surnamed  of  Winchester,  King  of  England  and  Lord  ^Ireland. 

Henry  HI.  becoming  king  when  he  was  only  in  his  tenth  year,  his 
anterior  history  may  be  confined  to  his  birth  and  election  to  the  throne. 
It  has  been  part  of  the  design  of  the  present  work  to  give  a  slight 
sketch  of  the  lives  of  our  princes  previously  to  their  attaining  the  regal 
dignity,  and  it  is  hoped  this  plan  will  be  neither  unacceptable  nor  un- 
serviceable. In  most  of  our  histories  nothing  is  related  of  many  of  our 
kings  until  the  period  of  their  becoming  such  ;  and  even  if  any  of  the 
prior  actions  of  others  are  recorded,  they  are  so  intermingled  with  the 
mass  of  historical  information,  relating  to  the  general  politics  of  the  times,  that  scarcely 
any  personal  identity  is  depicted.  According  to  the  express  nature  of  this  work,  all 
historical  notice  of  the  English  sovereigns  after  their  coronation  ceases,  except  of  their 
marriages,  issue,  and  deaths.  For  further  detail  the  reader  is  referred  to  those  histo- 
rians, to  whom  the  present  author  presumes  to  act  only  in  the  patient  and  laborious 
office  of  genealogist :  consequently  little  is  to  be  related  of  Henry  III. 

He  was  the  eldest  son  of  king  John  by  Isabel,  his  third  wife,  and  was  born  at  Win- 
chester, Oct.  1,  120(i.  On  that  monarch's  death,  being  elected  by  the  barons  in  oppo- 
sition to  prince  Lewis  of  France,  he  was  crowned  at  Gloucester  by  Josceline  and  Peter, 
bishops  of  Bath  and  Winchester,  (Stephen  Langton,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  being 
then  at  Rome,)  Oct.  28,  1216.  After  a  reign  of  56  years  and  27  days,  he  died  at 
Westminster,  Nov.  16, 1272,  where  he  was  buried,  in  the  67th  year  of  his  age. 

Che  WiiU  of  Binfl  ©enrp  Hi. 

Eleanor,  second  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Raymond  Kerenger,  earl  of  Provence, 
(son  of  earl  Alphonso,  son  of  Alphonso  II.,  king  of  Arragon.)  by  Beatrix,  daughter  of 
Thomas,  earl  of  Savoy,  and  sister  of  the  earls  Amadeus  and  Peter,  and  of  Boniface,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury]  wns  married  to  king  Henry  at  Canterbury,  Jan.  14,  1236,  by 
Edmond,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  crowned  at  Westminster,  the  20th  cf  the  same 
month.  The  three  sisters  of  this  Eleanor  were  likewise  married  to  kings,  viz.  Margaret, 
wife  of  Lewis  IX.,  king  of  France ;  Sancha,  wife  of  Richard,  (king  Henry's  brother,) 
king  of  the  Romans;  Beatrix,  wife  of  Charles  I.,  (brother  of  Lewis  IX.,  of  France,) 
king  of  Sicily,  which  is  an  example  of  four  daughters  of  an  earl  married  to  four  monarch*, 
not  to  be  paralleled  in  history. 

Eleanor  surviving  king  Henry  19  years,  died  a  nun  at  Ambresbury,  June  25,  1261, 
where  she  was  buried  Sept.  1 1  following. 

€T)f  htint  of  »inn  fornrn  bg  eiranar  of  Probate*  his*  Ourrn. 

I. 

Edward  succeeded  his  father  as  Edward  I.  Chap.  5. 

II. 

Edmund,  surnamed  Crouch-back,  from  the  bowing  of  his  back,  though  others  affirm 
that  he  was  so  denominated  from  his  wearing  the  cross,  (anciently  called  a  crouch,) 
upon  his  back,  which  was  usually  worn  by  those  who  vowi  d  voyages  to  Jerusalem, 
which  this  prince  did  and  performed  with  his  brother  Edward,  A  D.  1269.  He  was 
born  Jan.  16,  1245,  and  was  created  earl  of  Chester  in  1253,  which  title  was  afrerwards 
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revoked  and  bestowed  on  his  elder  brother  Edward.  In  the  year  1254  Conrade  the 
emperor,  who  held  the  kingdom  of  Sicily  dying,  and  pope  Innocent  IV.  bearing  a  mortal 
enmity  to  him  and  his  family,  offered  the  crown  to  Edmund,  if  he  could  take  possession 
of  it.  This  offer  had  been  made  the  year  before  to  Richard,  earl  of  Cornwall,  who  was 
too  sensible  of  his  true  interests  to  accept  of  it  without  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  his 
success  ;  but  king  Henry,  who  might  have  known  that  kings  had  by  their  labour  and 
treasure  to  perform  the  popes'  promises  merely  for  the  aggrandizement  of  the  church, 
greedily  accepted  the  offer  for  his  son  Edmund,  and  for  many  years  wasted  the  blood 
and  treasure  of  his  subjects  in  a  vain  pursuit,  which  only  served  to  forward  the  pontiff's 
intriguing  designs  and  to  cause  a  well-merited  contempt  to  fall  upon  himself.  In  Oct. 
1255,  this  mockery  was  carried  on  by  the  pretended  investiture  of  young  Edmund  with 
the  two  Sicilies  by  the  legate  of  pope  Alexander  IV.,  who  was  successor  to  Innocent 
and  followed  up  his  designs. 

Upon  the  forfeiture  of  Simon  Montfort,  earl  of  Leicester,  who  was  slain  at  Evesham, 
Edmund  obtained  his  earldom  of  Leicester  and  stewardship  of  England,  Oct.  25,  1264. 
He  was  likewise  invested  with  the  earldom  of  Lancaster,  June  30,  1266,  after  he  had 
gained  possession  in  the  foregoing  year  of  the  estates,  though  not  the  title,  (which 
was  afterwards  bestowed  on  his  grandson  Henry,  who  is  better  known  as  Henry  IV.,) 
of  Robert  de  Ferrars,  earl  of  Derby,  who  was  dispossessed  in  1265.  In  the  year  1296, 
whilst  carrying  on  the  war  in  Gascoigne,  he  died  at  the  siege  of  Bayonne,  June  5,  and 
being  transported  to  England,  was  buried  at  Westminster. 

This  earl  Edmund,  (in  whom  was  originally  founded  by  Henry  IV.,  his  descendant,  the 
pretext  for  the  great  contention  between  the  royal  houses  ot  Lancaster  and  York,  as 
being  the  eldest  son  of  Henry  III.,  robbed  of  his  birthright  on  account  of  his  deformity,) 
was  twice  married.  His  first  wife,  whom  he  married  April  1,  1269,  was  Avelina, 
daughter  and  heiress  to  William  de  Fortibus,  earl  of  Albemarle,  by  Isabel,  daughter  of 
Baldwin,  and  sister  and  heiress  to  Baldwin  de  Redvers,  earl  of  Devon,  who  died  S.  P. 
1262.  By  this  Avelina,  Edmund  had  aright  to  the  earldom  of  Devonshire  and  the  Isle 
of  Wight ;  but  she  dying  S.  P.  in  the  year  of  her  marriage,  the  title  descended  by  heir- 
ship to  the  family  of  Courtenay.  His  second  wife;  whom  he  married  4.  Edw.  I.,  was 
Blanch,  daughter  of  Robert,  earl  of  Artois,  son  of  Lewis  VIII.,  king  of  France,  and 
widow  of  Henry,  king  of  Navarre  and  earl  of  Champagne,  who  died  1274,  leaving  issue 
by  her  Joan  his  heiress,  who  by  marriage  with  Philip  the  Fair,  king  of  France,  joined 
Navarre  to  the  crown  of  France.  This  Blanch  likewise  survived  earl  Edmund,  her 
second  husband,  and  died  in  1302,  by  whom  he  had  issue. 

I.  Thomas,  who  succeeded  to  all  his  father's  honours  and  was  lord  high  steward  of  Eng- 
land. Having  with  the  confederate  barons  opposed  Gaveston  and  the  Spencers,  the 
favourites  of  Edward  1 1,  he  was  at  length  taken  prisoner  at  Burrough-bridge  and  soon 
after  beheaded  at  his  castle  of  Pontefract  in  1321.  His  wife  was  Alice,  daughter  and 
heir  of  Henry  Laci,  earl  of  Lincoln  by  Margaret,  daughter  and  heir  of  William  Long- 
espee,  grandson  of  William,  earl  of  Salisbury,  in  whose  right  he  possessed  the  earldom 
of  Lincoln,  but  by  her  he  had  no  issue.  She  had  afterwards  two  husbands  Eubold  le 
Strange  and  Hugh  le  Frenes,  said  by  some  to  have  been  earls  of  Lincoln  in  her  right. 
She  died  S.  P.  1348. 

II.  Henry,  after  the  beheading  of  his  brother,  was  restored  in  blood  and  honours  in 
1327  by  Edward  II.  Afterwards  taking  part  with  Isabel,  Edward's  queen,  he  had  for 
some  time  the  custody  of  that  king's  person ;  but  his  treatment  of  the  unfortunate  cap- 
tive being  too  mild  to  answer  the  cruel  designs  of  that  profligate  woman,  she  took  her 
royal  husband  out  of  the  earl's  hands  as  a  necessary  step  to  his  intended  murder.  This 
Henry  girt  king  Edward  III.  with  the  -sword  of  knighthood  immediately  before  his 
coronation,  and  had  soon  after  the  stewardship  of  England  granted  to  him  and  his  heirs 
as  belonging  to  the  earldom  of  Leicester.  This  king  also,  an.  reg.  9,  confirmed  to 
Henry  the  county  of  Provence,  being  the  inheritance  of  queen  Eleanor,  wife  of  Henry 
III.,  which  had  been  granted  to  Thomas,  the  late  earl,  his  brother.  He  died  and  was 
buried  at  Leicester,  an.  1345,  leaving  by  Maud,  daughter  and  heiress  to  sir  Patrick 
Chaworth,  lord  of  Kidwelly  and  Ogmore  in  Wales,  the  following  issue. 

1.  Henry,  surnamed  Grismond  from  the  place  of  his  birth,  a  castle  in  the  county  of 
Monmouth,  also  Tort-col,  the  Wry-neck,  was  created  earl  of  Derby,  1337,  and  succeeded 
his  father  as  earl  of  Lancaster,  &c,  1345.  He  was  created  earl  of  Lincoln,  1349,  and 
in  1351,  advanced  to  the  title  and  dignity  of  duke  of  Lancaster,  which  was  the  second 
dukedom  erected  in  England  since  the  Conquest,  that  of  Cornwall,  granted  to 
Edward  the  Black  Prince,  being  the  first.    Duke  Henry,  who  was  a  great  favourer  of 
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John  Wickliffe,  died  of  the  plague,  Mar.  24, 1361,  and  was  buried  at  Leicester,  leaving 
by  Isabel  his  wife,  (the  daughter  of  Henry  lord  Beaumont,  cousin  german  to  Isabel, 

3ueen  of  Edward  II.,)  two  daughters,  his  heirs,  viz.  Maud,  22  years  of  age  at  the 
eath  of  her  father,  who  was  twice  married ;  first  to  Ralph,  son  and  heir  to  Ralph,  lord 
Stafford,  who  died  S.  P. :  secondly  to  William  V.,  surnamed  the  Mad,  who  diea  S.  P., 
1377,  duke  of  Bavaria,  earl  of  Hainault,  Holland,  Zealand,  and  Friezeland.  This  Wil- 
liam was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Albert,  the  father  of  William  VI.,  who  died  1417, 
whose  daughter  and  heiress  Jaqueline,  was  wife  of  Humphrey,  duke  of  Gloucester. 
Maud  died  soon  after  ber  second  marriage,  S.  P.,  1363,  leaving  her  sister  her  heir.  — 
Blanch,  14  years  old  at  the  death  of  her  father,  became  the  wife  of  John  of  Gaunt, 
son  of  Edward  III.,  who  in  her  right  was  created  duke  of  Lancaster,  &c.  From  this 
match  proceed  the  kings  of  England  of  the  House  of  Lancaster,  the  kings  of  Spain  and 
Portugal,  and  many  of  the  English  nobles. 

2.  Blanch  was  the  wife  of  Thomas,  lord  Wake  of  Lydel,  who  died  S.  P.  July  4, 1349. 

3.  Maud  was  twice  married  ;  first  to  William  de  Burgh,  earl  of  Ulster,  (son  of  John 
de  Burgh,  ob.  v.  pa.,  by  Elizabeth,  third  sister  and  co-heiress  to  Gilbert  de  Clare,  earl 
of  Gloucester  and  Hereford,)  by  whom  she  had  her  only  issue,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Lionel 
of  Antwerp,  duke  of  Clarence,  son  of  Edward  III. ;  secondly  to  Robert  Ufford,  Justice 
of  Ireland,  brother  to  Ralph,  earl  of  Suffolk,  by  whom  she  had  an  only  daughter,  Maud, 
wife  of  Thomas  de  Vere,  who  died  S.  P.  1371. 

4.  Joan  was  the  wife  of  John,  lord  Mowbray  of  Axholme,  by  whom  was  issue  John, 
lord  Mowbray,  who  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  heiress  to  John,  lord  Seagrave,  by 
Margaret,  duchess  of  Norfolk,  daughter  and  at  length  heiress  to  Thomas  of  Brotherton, 
earl  of  Norfolk,  son  of  Edward  I.  From  this  marriage  proceed  the  dukes  of  Norfolk 
of  the  surname  of  Mowbray  and  Howard,  the  earls  of  Nottingham,  Suffolk,  Berkshire, 
Carlisle,  Stafford,  Peterborough,  Sec. 

5.  Isabel  was  abbess  of  Ambresbury. 

6.  Eleanor,  who  died,  49.  Edw.  111.,  was  twice  married ;  first  to  John,  son  and  heir 
to  Henry  Beaumont,  earl  of  Buchan  in  Scotland,  who  died,  36.  Edw.  111.  From  this 
marriage  descended  Viscount  Beaumont  and  lord  Bardolph,  attainted  1.  Edw.  IV. ;  also 
the  Beaumonts  of  Cole-Orton  and  Grace-Dieu  in  the  county  of  Leicester:  secondly,  to 
Richard  Fitzallan,  earl  of  Arundel,  who  died  in  1375,  to  whom  she  was  second  wife ; 
from  whom,  by  her,  all  the  succeeding  earls  of  Arundel,  of  the  families  of  Fitzallan  and 
Howard,  the  earls  of  Lindsey,  the  lords  Willoughby  of  Parham,  and  others  are  derived. 

7*  Mary  was  espoused  to  Henry,  lord  Percy  of  Alnwick,  who  died  42.  Edw.  III.  and 
had  issue  two  sons :  —  Henry  Percy,  first  earl  of  Northumberland,  from  whom  proceed 
the  succeeding  earls,  &c.  —  Thomas,  created  earl  of  Worcester,  who  was  beheaded  in 
1402  at  Shrewsbury,  S.  P. 

III.  John,  lord  of  Beaufort  in  France,  died  there  with  queen  Joan,  his  half-sister. 

IV.  Mary  II.  was  wife  of  William  1.,  earl  of  Hainault,  and  died  S.  P. 

Ill,  IV,  V,  and  VI. 
Richard,  John,  William,  and  Henry  died  in  their  infancy. 

VII. 

Margaret  was  born  in  Oct.,  1240,  and  was  married  at  York,  Dec.  26,  1251,  to 
Alexander  III.,  king  of  Scotland,  then  nine  years  old,  who  did  homage  to  king  Henry 
1 1 1,  for  the  lands  held  in  England  by  the  Scottish  crown,  having  been  knighted  by  him  on 
the  preceding  day.*  She  died  before  him,  aged  33,  A.D.  1273,  and  was  buried  in  the 
abbey  of  Dumfermline  in  Scotland,  leaving  issue, 

I.  Alexander,  who  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Guido,  earl  of  Flanders,;  but  he 
died  before  his  father,  A.D.  1273,  S.  P. 

II.  David  died  young. 

III.  Margaret  married  in  1281  Eric,  king  of  Norway,  by  whom  was  issue  Margaret, 
heir  of  Sweden  and  Nonvay.  Upon  the  death  of  Alexander  III.,  in  1285,  this  Mar- 
garet, then  but  three  years  old,  was  declared  queen  of  Scotland,  and  a  regency  was 

•  Many  author*  differ  H  to  the  nature  of  this  homage,  some  affirming  it  to  signify  the  holding  of  the  Scottish  crown  ax 
feudatory  on  England  i  whilst  othera  more  justly  state  that  this  homage  went  no  further  than  an  acknowledgment  of  those 
lands  in  England  certainly  held  of  the  English  crown.  It  is  Dot  the  present  design  to  enter  minutely  into  this  intricate 
affair  It  will  suffice  to  state  that  moat  of  the  English  sovereigns  have  incited  upon  Ojeir  claim  of  holding  a  superior 
riirht  over  Scotland,  (for  to  what  subterfuges  and  lies  will  not  the  foolish  ambition  of  princes  lead  themr-)  while  the  kings 
of  Scotland  have  ever,  when  in  tbeir  power,  resisted  this  claim.  poubtlcas  the  homageof  the  Scottish  kings  went  no  further 
than  swearing  fealty  to  the  Engluh  sovereign*  for  the  lands  held  of  then  in  England  ;  even  as  our  kings  tbemselve.  held 
thr  we.tern  prov  ince*  of  France,  without  any  intention  of  making  England  in  any  drgiee  dependant  on  the  lienrh  crown. 
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appointed  to  govern  during  her  minority.  However,  it  was  not  until  1290  that  prepa- 
tions  were  made  for  her  conveyance  to  Scotland,  at  which  time  a  marriage  was  agreed 
on  between  her  and  the  eldest  son  of  Edward  I.,  king  of  England,  who  at  that  time  was 
forming  his  design  of  uniting  Scotland  to  England.  But  his  prospects  were  for  a  time 
damped  by  the  death  of  Margaret,  who  died  unmarried  in  her  passage  to  Scotland  in 
October,  1290.  V  pon  her  death  followed  the  memorable  competition  for  the  Scottish 
crown  between  Bruce,  Baliol,  and  the  other  claimants,  which  forms  so  great  a  portion  of 
the  actions  of  Edward  as  detailed  in  our  histories. 

VIII. 

Beatrice  was  born  at  Rourdeaux,  June  25,  12-12,  and  was  married  at  London,  an. 
1260,  to  John  de  Dreux  II.,  duke  of  Brittany  and  earl  of  Richmond,  who  was  killed  by 
the  falling  of  a  wall  at  Lyons  at  the  inauguration  of  pope  Clement  V.,  Nov.  1,  1305. 
Beatrice  died  in  Brittany]  an.  1273,  aged  30,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Grey 
Friars  in  London,  having  had  issue, 

I.  Arthur,  who  succeeded  his  father  as  duke  of  Brittany,  died  Aug.  27,  1312.  He 
was  twice  married  :  =  His  first  wife  was  Beatrice,  daughter  of  Guido,  viscount  of  Limo- 
ges, who  dying  1291,  left  issue  two  sons:  John  III.,  duke  of  Brittany  and  earl  of 
Richmond,  who  died  S.  P.  though  thrice  married,  an.  1341  :  and  Guy,  earl  of  Ponthievre, 
who  dying  in  1331,  left  issue  his  daughter  Jane  the  Lame,  who  was  heir  to  her  uncle 
John,  duke  of  Brittany,  and  who  married  Charles  of  Blois,  nephew  to  Philip  VI.,  king 
of  France,  and  brother  of  Lewis,  earl  of  Blois,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Aurai, 
in  1304.    This  Jane  lost  the  dutchy  after  extraordinary  actions  and  died  1384.  =  The 
second  wife  of  Arthur  was  Jolanda,  (widow  of  Alexander  III.,  king  of  Scotland,) 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Robert,  count  of  Dreux,  by  Beatrice  of  Montfort,  and  she  died 
an.  1322,  leaving  issue,  by  Arthur  her  second  husband,  amongst  other  children,  John  of 
Montfort,  who  obtained  the  dutchy  of  Brittany  from  her  niece  Jane  the  Lame  by  force 
of  arms,  and  who  did  homage  to  Edward  III.  king  of  England  for  his  dutchy,  Phib'p 
king  of  France  having  awarded  it  to  his  niece  Jane  the  Lame.    He  was  also  made  earl  of 
Richmond  by  Edward  in  compensation  for  his  lands  of  Montfort,  which  Philip  had 
confiscated,  and  died  imprisoned  by  his  rival  Charles  of  Blois,  Sept.  1375.    The  wife  of 
this  John  was  the  famous  Jane  of  Flanders,  who  distinguished  herself  so  highly  in  her 
husband's  wars,  and  left  issue  John  V.,  surnamed  the  Valiant,  who  secured  the  dutchy 
by  the  victory  of  Aurai,  when  Charles  of  Blois  was  slain,  an.  1364,  and  by  the  treaty  of 
Guerande  in  1365.    This  John  the  Valiant,  duke  of  Brittany,  was  also  eail  of  Rich- 
mond ;  but  he  was  deposed  from  that  earldom  an.  1390.  lie  died  Nov.  1 ,  1399,  having  had 
three  wives;  first,  Mary,  daughter  of  Edward  III.,  king  of  England:  second,  Jane,  daugh- 
ter of  Thomas,  earl  of  Kent,  who  married  in  1366,  and  died  S.P.  in  1386  :  third,  Jane, 
daughter  of  Charles  II.,  king  of  Navarre,  who  afterwards  married  Henry  IV.,  king  of 
England.    His  male  issue  were  as  follow  by  his  last  wife  :  1.  John  VI.,  surnamed  the 
Wise,  duke  of  Brittany,  who  died  1442,  and  had  issue  Francis  I.,  duke  of  Brittany, 
who  died  1450,  father  of  Margaret,  who  died  1469,  and  was  wife  of  Francis  II.,  duke 
of  Brittany  in  her  right. —  2.  Arthur,  count  of  Richmont  and  constable  of  France  under 
Charles  VII.    He  left  no  issue  and  died  145ft. —  3.  Richard,  earl  of  Estampes,  who 
married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Lewis,  duke  of  Orleans,  who  was  grandfather  of  Lewis 
XII.,  king  of  France.    He  died  1438,  and  left  issue  Francis  11.,  duke  of  Brittany. 
This  Francis  gave  shelter  to  Lewis,  duke  of  Orleans,  afterwards  Lewis  XII.    He  mar- 
ried in  1455  Margaret,  his  first  wife,  who  died  1469,  daughter  of  Francis  I.,  duke  of 
Brittany  ;  and  dying  in  1488  left  issue  Anne,  the  heiress  of  Brittany.    This  Anne  was 
married  by  proxy  in  1490  to  the  archduke  Maximilian,  afterwards  emperor  of  Germany 
and  grandfather  of  Charles  V. :  she  was  forced  to  marry  Charles  VIII.  king  of  France 
in  1491  :  and  was  re-married  to  Lewis  XII.  in  1498,  whereby  the  dutchy  of  Brittany 
became  annexed  to  the  crown  of  France.    She  died  in  1514,  and  in  her  ended  the  branch 
of  Dreux  which  sprung  from  Robert  called  the  Great,  count  of  Dreux  and  Perche,  who 
died  1 188  and  was  son  of  Lewis  VI.,  surnamed  the  Fat,  king  of  France. 
II  &  III.  Peter  and  Henry  died  young. 

IV.  John  de  Dreux  commanded  for  Edward  I.  of  England,  against  Philip  the  Fair 
of  France,  in  1295.    He  was  created  earl  of  Richmond,  1306,  and  died  S.  P.  in  1334. 

V.  Alice,  born  1275,  was  lady  abbess  of  Fontevrault  and  died  May  16,  1344. 

VI.  Mary,  married  to  Guy  of  Chatillon,  earl  of  St.  Paul,  died  May  3,1339,  leaving 
isme  two  daughters  :  viz.  =  1.  Mahaud,  who  was  twice  married  ;  —  First,  as  the  third 
wife  of  Charles,  count  of  Valois,  (father  of  Philip  VI.,  first  king  of  France  of  the  house 
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of  Valois,)  who  died  1325,  by  whom  she  had  three  daughters.  —  1.  Mary,  the  second 
wife  of  Charles,  duke  of  Calabria,  (father  of  the  celebrated  Joanna,  queen  of  Naples,) 
son  of  Robert  the  Wise,  king  of  Naples,  by  whom  was  no  issue,  and  both  died  1328 ;  — 
2.  Isabel,  who  died  1383,  married  to  Peter  L,  duke  of  Bourbon,  killed  at  Poictiers  in 
1356,  (elder  brother  of  James,  earl  of  Marche,  prisoner  at  Poictiers,  from  whom  by  his 
wife  Jane,  daughter  of  Hugh  de  Chatillon,  brother  of  Guy,  earl  of  St.  Paul,  proceeded 
the  royal  house  of  Bourbon  and  its  various  branches  in  the  person  of  Henry  IV.,  the 
Great,  king  of  France,  the  seventh  in  descent  from  him,)  son  of  Lewis  the  Great,  duke  of 
Bourbon,  son  of  Robert,  the  head  of  the  Bourbons,  jure  uxoris,  son  of  Lewis  IX.,  king 
of  France.  From  this  Isabel,  by  duke  Peter  her  husband,  proceeded  the  race  of  the  dukes 
of  Bourbon,  which  finished  in  the  person  of  Charles,  duke  of  Bourbon,  the  celebrated 
constable  of  France,  who  revolted  against  Francis  1.,  king  of  France,  and  was  slain  at 
the  siege  of  Rome,  1527-  She  by  him  was  likewise  mother  of  several  daughters,  among 
whom  were  Jane,  wife  of  Charles  V.,  king  of  France,  from  whom  proceeded  the  re- 
maining kings  of  the  house  of  Valois  which  ended  in  the  person  of  Henry  III.,  assassi- 
nated an.  1589  ;  and  Blanch,  the  unfortunate,  virtuous,  and  second  wife  of  Peter  the 
Cruel,  king  of  Castile  and  Leon,  who  in  the  year  of  her  marriage  put  her  to  death, 
1361  ;  — &  Blanch,  who  died  1348,  was  first  wife  of  Charles  IV.  of  Luxemburg,  em- 
peror of  Germany,  by  whom  he  had  four  daughters,  two  of  whom  were  married  into 
the  house  of  Austria,  but  their  male  descendants  soon  ceased. — Second,  Mahaud,  daughter 
of  Alary  by  Guy  of  Chatillon,  married  in  1350  to  the  fourth  descendant  of  the  branch 
of  Liguy,  of  the  house  of  Luxemburg,  who  was  most  probably  Walram,  count  of  Lux- 
emburg, (son  of  Walram,  who  died  1311,  the  brother  of  Henry  III.,  emperor  of  Ger- 
many,) and  thus  by  male  issue  carried  the  earldom  of  St.  Paul  into  the  house  of 
Luxemburg.  She  died  1358,  leaving  issue,  which  see  under  Art.  VIII.  of  the  issue 
of  king  Edward  III.  =  2.  Alary,  second  daughter  of  Mary,  by  Guy  of  Chatillon,  earl 
of  St.  Paul,  was  the  third  wife,  (only  for  one  day  it  is  thought.)  of  Aymer  Valence,  earl 
of  Pembroke,  who  died  S.  P.  1323.  After  this  shock  she  betook  herself  wholly  to 
religion,  being  eminent  for  her  charities  and  works  of  piety.  She  founded,  in  1343, 
Pembroke  Hall  in  Cambridge,  naming  it  Aula  M  arise  de  Valence,  and  died  April  17, 
1377. 

VII.  Blanch  was  wife  of  Philip,  lord  of  Conches,  (son  and  heir  of  Robert  II.,  the  Good 
and  Noble,  earl  of  Artois,  who  was  regent  of  Naples  in  1284  and  killed  in  1302  against 
the  revolted  Flemings,)  who  was  killed  at  Fumes,  in  1298,  leaving  issue  by  Blanche 
who  died  in  1327,  Robert  III.,  earl  of  Artois  and  Beaumont  in  France,  and  said  bv  some 
to  be  earl  of  Richmond  in  England.  This  Robert  III.  first  moved  king  Edward  HI. 
to  set  on  foot  his  claim  to  the  crown  of  France.  Serving  his  cause,  he  died  at  Henne- 
bond  of  his  wounds  at  the  siege  of  Rennes,  an.  1342.  He  left  issue  John,  earl  of  Eu, 
who  died  1386,  father  of  Philip,  the  constable  of  France  and  earl  of  Eu,  who  died  in 
1397,  father  of  Charles,  who,  being  made  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  remained 
captive  in  England  23  years  and  died  S.  P.  1472. 

IX. 

Katiierink  was  born  at  London  on  St.  Katherine's  day,  November  25, 1253.  Sh« 
died  aged  five  years. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Edward  I.,  Kino  of  England,  Lord  of  Ireland,  and  Duke  of  Aquitaine, 

sur  named  Long-Shan ks. 


Edward  1.  was  the  eldest  son  of  king  Henry  III.,  and  was  born  at 
Westminster.  June  16,  1239.  The  name  of  Edward  was  given  to  him 
in  memory  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  which  monarch  his  father  had 
in  particular  veneration  as  his  titular  saint,  and  whom  he  in  many 
respects  resembled.  He  acquired  the  surname  of  Long-Shanks  from 
the  great  length  of  his  legs.  In  1254  a  match  was  proposed  for  him 
with  Elennor  of  Castile,  whom  he  married  at  Burgos.  1  he  same  year 
he  was  created  earl  of  Chester  by  his  father,  who  transferred  that 
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honour  to  him  from  Edmund  his  younger  eon ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  was  invested 
with  a  grant  of  Guienne  and  the  government  of  Ireland  and  Wales.  Nothing  more  is 
remarkable  in  the  life  of  Edward  until  the  year  1 260,  when  being  at  Paris,  he  was 
hastily  sent  for  by  the  king  then  shut  up  in  the  Tower  to  screen  himself  from  the  com- 
bined barons,  who  had  resolved  to  compel  him  to  observe  the  Oxford  Provisions,  which 
had  been  promised  to  the  nation  for  the  purpose  of  curbing  arbitrary  power.  Edward, 
contrary  to  expectation,  openly  blamed  his  father  for  the  neglect  of  his  word,  and  en- 
deavoured in  vain  to  effect  an  accommodation  between  the  king  and  barons.  However, 
in  1263,  king  Henry  making  preparations  to  renew  his  breach  of  faith,  Edward  now 
encouraged  the  treachery  he  had  formerly  censured  and  raised  a  body  of  foreign  forces 
for  his  father  in  Guienne ;  but  hostilities  not  beiiuz,  then  commenced,  he  carried  the  war 
into  Wales,  where,  from  want  of  money  to  pay  his  troops,  he  did  nothing  considerable. 
Thus  distressed,  he  came  suddenly  to  London,  led  a  company  of  armed  men  to  the  New 
Temple,  and  took  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  Templars  £  10,000,  deposited  there  by  the 
citizens.  This  violence  caused  great  clamour  amongst  the  injured  parties,  but  complaint 
is  vain  against  injustice  armed  with  power.  This  act  stains  the  character  of  Edward  as 
a  robber  of  his  father's  subjects  that  he  might  inflict  the  greater  injury  of  the  destruction 
of  that  liberty  which  it  should  be  the  desire  of  kings  to  protect.  The  mistaken  pride  of 
monarchs  fancies  their  aggrandizement  to  consist  in  the  debasement  of  their  fellow- 
creatures  :  they  would  sooner  be  tyrants  over  slaves  than  the  protectors  of  free  men,  and 
imagine  they  possess  not  full  authority,  whilst  their  subjects  have  any  privileges  which 
may  endear  them  to  their  masters.  If  in  the  present  day  this  is  not  apparently  the 
case,  we  may  thank  those  noble  struggles  of  our  ancestors  for  their  rights  as  men  and 
subjects,  that  restrained  the  arbitrary  measures  with  which  our  kings,  previously  to  the 
Revolution,  incessantly  strove  to  burthen  the  nation.  This  patriotic  opposition  has  at 
last  transformed  our  monarchy  from  a  tyranny  into  a  national  blessing.  But  let  us  be 
jealous  of  any  encroachment  upon  the  rights  our  ancestors  have  gained.  We  enjoy  our 
liberty  by  their  courage,  but  by  our  own  we  must  retain  it.  Human  nature  is  the  same 
in  all  ages :  national  laws  and  customs  are  the  causes  which  give  it  a  complex  appear- 
ance, and  make  a  gradual  progress  from  barbarism  to  civilization,  or  from  slavery  to 
liberty.  Remove  the  boundaries  of  the  laws  and  ordinances  within  which  the  ambition 
of  man  is  restrained,  and  tyranny  and  barbarism  would  again  deluge  the  civilized  world, 
even  as  the  rapid  rivers  would  break  through  their  banks  if  not  effectually  prevented. 

At  length  war  breaking  out,  Edward  thought  it  necessary  to  store  with  provisions 
Bristol  castle,  entrusted  by  the  king  his  father  to  his  defence.  To  that  end  he  came  to 
Bristol  and  would  have  obliged  the  citizens  to  furnish  the  necessary  supply.  This  demand 
raised  a  sedition  amongst  the  townsmen,  and  the  prince  was  obliged  to  retire  hastily  into 
the  castle,  where  he  was  subjected  to  a  blockade,  which  soon  must  have  reduced  him  to 
great  distress.  To  free  himself  from  this  peril,  he  sent  for  the  bishop  of  Worcester  and 
intimated  to  him  his  intention  of  adhering  to  the  barons ;  but  desired  first  to  confer  with 
the  king  his  father  to  persuade  him  to  give  them  entire  satisfaction,  and  named  the  bishop 
a*  a  companion  to  witness  his  sincerity.  The  prelate,  relying  on  the  integrity  of 
the  prince,  procured  the  removal  of  the  blockade,  and  set  out  with  Edward,  not  doubting 
that  the  journey  would  procure  the  re-establishment  of  confidence  between  king  and 
people.  However,  the  prince,  no  sooner  approached  Windsor  than  he  clapped  spurs  to 
his  horse  and  shut  himself  up  in  the  castle :  but  this  fraud  did  not  meet  with  the  ex- 
pected advantage ;  for  the  castle  being  ill  provided,  was  not  able  to  stand  the  siege  the 
barons  were  preparing  to  make.  Edward  therefore  thought  to  obtain  that  by  negociation 
which  he  could  not  hope  to  retain  by  force,  expecting  to  meet  with  terms  which  he  might 
afterwards  despise.  Thus  influenced,  he  ventured  upon  a  conference  at  Kingston-upon- 
Thames,  with  the  earl  of  Leicester,  who  was  advancing  towards  Windsor ;  but  just  as  he 
was  preparing  to  return,  without  coming  to  any  agreement,  he  was  seized  and  forced  to 
surrender  the  castle  of  Windsor  to  the  barons,  and  the  garrison,  consisting  wholly  of  fo- 
reigners, were  ordered  to  depart  the  kingdom. 

Though  by  his  ability  and  address,  joined  to  a  duplicity  so  justly  censured  in  his  father, 
Edward  had  gained  many  petty  advantages  for  the  king  over  the  barons,  nothing  very 
worthy  of  remark  can  be  related  of  him  until  the  battle  of  Lewes,  May  12,  1264.  This 
battle,  in  which  king  Henry  was  taken  prisoner,  reduced  the  royalists  to  hard  terms  ; 
f  jr  Edward  surrounded  by  his  foes,  was  obliged  to  swear  to  the  observance  of  the  statutes 
of  Oxford  and  also  to  remain  as  a  hostage  until  all  differences  should  be  arranged  by  the 
authority  of  parliament.  Edward  was  thus  a  prisoner  of  state  until  the  following  year, 
when  by  the  means  of  the  earl  of  Gloucester  he  escaped  out  of  the  hands  of  the  earl  of 
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Leicester.  The  arbitrary  conduct  of  that  nobleman,  as  chief  of  the  barons'  party,  having 
raised  him  numerous  enemies,  Gloucester  received  the  prince  with  love  and  respect, 
hoping  by  the  presence  of  Edward  to  curb  the  insolence  of  Leicester.  However  he  had 
no  view  of  renewing  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  the  king,  and  therefore  refused  to  offer  Ed- 
ward further  assistance  until  he  would  oblige  himself  by  oath  to  use  his  utmost  endea- 
vours to  restore  the  ancient  laws  and  to  banish  all  foreigners  from  about  the  king's  person. 
These  demands  being  acceded  to,  the  prince  took  the  command  of  the  troops  raised  by 
the  earl  of  Gloucester. 

The  royal  cause  now  becoming  more  auspicious,  Edward  became  master  of  Gloucester 
with  many  other  places,  and  pursued  Leicester  from  place  to  place  until  that  general 
encamped  at  Evesham.  He  intercepted  Simon,  the  earl's  son,  who  was  advancing  from 
the  siege  of  Pevensy  to  the  relief  of  his  father,  and,  cutting  off  his  little  army,  followed 
up  this  advantage  by  the  resolution  of  attacking  the  father.  The  battle  of  Evesham, 
Aug.  4,  1265,  proved  the  abilites  and  valour  of  Edward,  which  were  rewarded  not  only 
with  victory,  but  with  the  re-establishment  of  the  royal  authority  by  the  release  of  king 
Henry  his  father,  whom  he  rescued  in  the  midst  of  the  battle,  restoring  him  to  that 
liberty  he  had  lost  at  the  battle  of  Lewes.  The  prince  employed  the  following  year  in 
reducing  the  fortresses  still  in  the  hands  of  the  barons ;  but  no  sooner  was  the  king  once 
more  in  power,  than  he  and  his  son  forgot  the  promises  made  to  govern  with  justice  and 
equity,  fully  proving  that  the  sincerity  of  princes,  too  often,  lasts  no  longer  than  it  is  en- 
forced upon  them  by  their  misfortunes.  The  earl  of  Gloucester  observing  with  extreme 
regret  that  the  king  and  his  son  in  prosperity  were  more  ready  to  stretch  the  royal  pre- 
rogative beyond  the  bounds  prescribed  bv  the  laws,  and  being  thus  convinced  that,  if  the 
malcontents  were  once  subdued,  no  barrier  could  check  the  king's  ambition,  he  retired  to 
the  borders  of  Wales,  whence,  making  a  league  with  Llewellyn  and  some  neighbouring 
barons,  he  sent  assurances  of  protection  to  the  malcontents  of  Ely.  Affairs  thus  arran- 
ged and  while  the  king  was  at  Cambridge  making  preparations  against  the  men  of  Ely, 
the  earl  of  Gloucester  in  1267  advanced  with  his  partisans  and  took  London.  The  king 
immediately  sent  for  Edward,  then  in  the  North,  who  joined  him  with  30,000  men,  and 
both  advanced  towards  London  ;  where  from  the  great  popularity  of  Edward,  which  he 
gained  more  by  valour  than  integrity,  many  joined  the  royal  army,  and  Gloucester  finding 
his  adherents  daily  decreasing,  surrendered  to  the  king  upon  a  promise  of  pardon  for  him- 
self and  the  Londoners.  After  this  the  king  and  prince  directed  their  force  against 
Ely  and  ended  the  barons'  war  by  the  subjugation  of  the  malcontents  in  that  quarter. 

Hostilities  having  ceased  in  England,  Edward  in  1268  received  the  cross  at  the  hands 
of  Ottaban,  the  pope's  legate,  and,  proceeding  to  Paris,  mortgaged  for  seven  years  the 
revenues  of  Bourdeaux  to  St.  Lewis,  king  of  France,  for  the  sum  of  30,000  marks  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  expedition,  agreeing  to  accompany  that  king  who  was  pre- 
paring for  the  same  pious  undertaking.  However,  it  was  not  until  1270  that  Edward 
began  his  journey,  in  May,  departing  from  Portsmouth  for  Bourdeaux  to  take  the 
princess  his  wife,  he  joined  the  king  of  France  before  Tunis,  who  was  there  enforcing 
a  treaty  with  the  Moors. 

As  Edward  was  not  concerned  in  that  affair,  he  resolved  to  pass  the  winter  in  Sicily 
and  scarcely  had  he  left  the  coast  of  Africa  than  the  pestilence  broke  out  in  the  French 
army,  Lewis  himself  falling  a  victim  to  its  fury,  Aug.  25,  when  Philip  his  son  thought  of 
nothing  but  returning  to  France.  By  the  departure  of  the  French,  Edward  lost  ail  hopes  of 
making  any  great  progress  in  Palestine ;  but  he  proceeded  on  his  voyage  the  following 
spring  and  arrived  there  according  to  his  vow.  Meantime  Philip's  return  to  France 
giving  him  a  fear  for  Guienne,  he  resolved  to  send  thither  his  cousin  Henry,  son  of  the 
king  of  the  Romans,  who  was  murdered  on  his  return  by  the  son  of  the  earl  of  Leicester. 

Though  Edward's  progress  in  the  Holy  Land  was  not  great,  yet  with  his  few  troops 
he  compelled  the  Saracens  to  dread  his  valour.  Fearing  that  he  would  equal  the  ex- 
ploits of  king  Richard  his  great  uncle,  who  had  raised  in  high  esteem  the  English  courage, 
they  resolved  to  be  rid  of  him  by  assassination  and  for  this  purpose  procured  a  villain,  who, 
under  colour  of  negociating  between  Edward  and  the  governor  of  Joppa  and  feigning  for 
his  master  adesire  to  turn  christian,  found  means  to  be  admitted  frequently  to  the  prince's 
presence.  At  last,  on  June  1 7, 1271,  being  alone  with  Edward  in  his  chamber,  the  ruffian 
attempted  to  stab  him  with  a  dagger,  when  Edward,  warding  off  the  blow,  was  wounded  in 
the  arm.  The  assassin  enraged  at  this  disappointment,  was  about  to  repeat  his  aim ;  but 
the  prince  seizing  his  arm  forced  him  to  the  ground,  and  wrenching  the  weapon  from 
him  plunged  it  into  his  heart.  The  poignard  having  been  poisoned,  the  prince's  wound 
became  dangerous  by  the  appearance  of  a  gangrene ;  but  happily,  a  skilful  surgeon  of 
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the  army  counteracted  its  effects.  Some  affirm  that  he  owed  his  life  to  the  tender  soli- 
citude of  Eleanor  his  wife,  who  sucked  the  poison  out  of  the  wound  at  the  peril  of  her 
own  safety,  which  circumstance  is  noticed  by  no  author  of  that  time.  Camden  in  his 
Britannia  is  the  first  who  mentions  it ;  but  unfortunately  he  refers  his  authority  to  an  au- 
thor who  closed  his  labours  in  1243,  nearly  30  years  before  the  attempted  assassination. 

Edwards  army  daily  diminishing  either  by  sickness  or  battle,  he  at  last  obtained  a  10 
years'  truce,  and  embarking  his  troops,  set  sail  for  England.  During  his  voyage  his 
father  died,  Nov.  16,  127- ,  the  news  of  which  he  learned  at  Sicily,  being  there  received 
with  the  respect  due  to  his  encreased  dignity.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  Home  and,  taking 
the  road  to  France,  passed  through  burgundy  where  he  was  met  by  many  of  the  English 
barons.  Proceeding  to  Paris  he  did  homage  to  Philip  111.,  king  of  France,  for  Guienne, 
into  which  province  he  then  passed  and  received  the  fealty  of  its  inhabitants.  Landing 
with  his  queen  in  England,  July  25,  1274,  he  was  crowned  with  her  at  Westminster, 
Aug.  19,  by  Robert  Kilwarby,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  the  presence  of  Alexander, 
king  of  Scots,  and  John,  duke  of  Brittany,  when  500  horses  were  let  loose  to  be  the 
property  of  those  who  could  catch  them.  After  a  reign  of  34  years,  7  months,  and  20 
days,  he  died,  aged  68,  at  Burgh  in  Cumberland,  July  7>  1«*07,  and  was  buried  at 
Westminster,  Oct.  28,  following,  where  his  body  was  discovered  undecayed,  May  2, 

1770. 

rhc  ESNbr*  af  Hiiifl  Colaartf  3E. 

I.  Eleanor,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  III.,  king  of  Castile  and  Leon,  by  Joan  his  second 
wife,  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  John  earl  of  Aumale  and  Ponthieu,  was  married  to 
king  Edward  before  he  came  to  the  throne,  A.  D.  1254,  at  Burgos  in  Spain,  and  is 
celebrated  for  her  conjugal  fidelitv  and  affection.  She  accompanied  her  husband  to  Pa- 
lestine, and  it  is  recorded  of  her  that  during  her  stay  there,  her  husband  being 
wounded  with  a  poisoned  poignard,  she  at  the  hazard  of  her  own  life  sucked  the  poison 
out  of  the  wound.  Though  this  has  been  refuted  as  being  founded  on  no  sure  authority, 
it  should  not  diminish  our  respect  for  this  amiable  princess,  since  the  fiction  was  probably 
created  a-  a  tribute  to  her  domestic  virtues.  Upon  Edward's  becoming  king  she  was 
crowned  with  him  at  Westminster  Abbey,  Aug.  19,  127-4.  After  being  his  wife  for  36 
years,  this  queen  died  of  a  fever,  on  her  journey  to  Scotland,  at  the  house  of  Richard  de 
Weston,  at  Herdeby  in  Lincolnshire,  Nov.  27,  1290,  and  was  buried  at  Westminster, 
Jan.  16,  1291,  greatly  regretted  by  her  husband.  Elegant  crosses  were  erected  to  her 
memory  by  the  afflicted  Edward  at  the  places  where  her  body  rested  on  its  removal,  via., 
at  Lincoln,  (where  her  bowels  were  interred,)  Grantham,  Stamford,  Geddington,  Nor- 
thampton, Stoney-Stratford,  Dunstable,  St.  Albans,  Waltham,  and  Charing. 

II.  Margaret,  the  second  wife  of  king  Edward  1.,  was  daughter  of  Philip  III., 
surnamed  the  Hardy,  king  of  France,  by  his  second  wife  Mary,  daughter  of  Henry  VI., 
duke  of  Brabant.  She  landed  at  Dover,  Sept.  8,  1299,  and  was  married  in  her  18th 
year  to  king  Edward,  then  in  his  60th,  at  Canterbury,  on  Thursday,  Sept.  10.  Little 
is  known  of  this  queen,  not  even  the  mention  of  her  coronation  ;  but  most  probably  that 
ceremony  was  coupled  with  the  solemnization  of  her  marriage.  Surviving  her  husband 
10  years,  she  died  Feb.  14, 1317,  and  was  buried  in  the  quire  of  the  Grey  Friars'  Church 
in  London,  which  part  she  herself  had  built. 

Che  JbMuc  of  Sting  e&toartr  £.  by  etcarwr,  huf  firJt  CHiCc. 
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John,  born  at  Windsor,  died  in  his  youth  whilst  his  father  was  in  Palestine, 
Aug.  1,  1272,  and  was  buried  at  Westminster. 

II. 

Henry  was  contracted  in  marriage  to  Agnes,  daughter  of  Theobald,  king  of  Navarre  ; 
but  he  died  in  his  childhood  before  his  father's  return  from  Palestine,  and  was  buried  in 
the  same  tomb  with  his  brother,  Nov.  20,  1272,  on  the  fourth  day  of  his  father's  reign. 

III. 

A 1  iiionso  was  born  at  Mayenne  in  France  on  the  return  of  his  parents  from  Palestine, 
Nov.  23,  12/3.  He  was  about  to  be  married  to  the  only  daughter  of  Florence,  earl  of 
Holland,  when  he  died  at  Windsor,  Aug.  1 9,  1 2o4,  and  was  buried  with  his  elder 
brothers. 
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IV. 

Edward  succeeded  his  father  on  the  throne.    Chap.  6. 

V. 

Eleanor  was  born  at  Windsor,  A.  D.  1265.  She  was  contracted  to  Alphonso  III., 
king  of  Arragon  ;  but  he  dying  A.  D.  1291,  she  was  mr.rried  nt  Bristol,  October,  1293, 
to  Henry  III.,  earl  of  Bar  in  France.    She  died  A.  D.  1298,  leaving  issue, 

I.  Edward,  earl  of  Bar,  from  whom  descended  the  earls  and  dukes  of  that  country, 
whose  inheritance  by  heire  general  devolved  to  the  kings  of  Arragon  and  from  them  to 
the  dukes  of  Anjou. "kings  of  Sicily. 

II.  Henry  was  bishop  of  Troyes  in  Champagne. 

III.  Helen,  wife  of  Henry,  earl  of  Blois. 

IV.  Joan  was  the  first  wife  of  John  Plantagenet,  earl  of  Warren  and  Surrey,  from  whom 
she  was  divorced.    She  died  without  issue. 

VI. 

Joan,  surnamed  of  Acres,  being  born  in  that  city  at  the  time  her  father  was  in  the 
Holy  Land,  A.  D.  1272.  She  was  contracted  to  Hurtman,  son  of  the  emperor  Rodol- 
phus  I. ;  but  that  prince  dying,  she  was  married  at  Westminster,  May  2,  1290,  to  Gil- 
Deft  de  Clare,  surnamed  the  Red,  earl  of  Gloucester  and  Hertford,  who  died  Dec.  26, 
1295,  having  issue  by  Joan  one  son  and  three  daughters.  The  year  following,  1296, 
Joan  married  a  servant  of  her  first  husband,  named  Ralph  de  Monthermer,  who  for  this 
clandestine  proceeding  was  imprisoned  by  king  Edward  at  Bristol ;  but  by  mediation  of 
Anthony  Bee,  bishop  of  Durham,  he  was  afterwards  restored  with  his  wife  to  the  favour 
of  the  king,  who  invested  him  with  the  title  of  earl  of  Gloucester  and  Hertford  to  enjoy 
until  his  son-in-law,  Gilbert  de  Clare  should  cease  to  be  a  minor.  However,  he  never 
used  these  titles  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  being  summoned  to  parliament  as  lord 
Monthermer.  Joan  died  May  10,  1307,  aged  3o  years,  and  was  buried  at  the  church  of 
the  Augustine  Fryarsat  Clare,  in  Suffolk,  which  she  herself  had  founded. 

The  issue  of  her  first  husband  were, 

I.  Gilbert,  earl  of  Gloucester  and  Hertford,  born  1 29 1 ,  at  Tewkesbury.  He  was  slain 
at  the  battle  of  Bannockbnrne,  June  24,  1314,  dying  without  issue  by  his  wife  Maud, 
daughter  of  Richard  deBurgh,  earl  of  Ulster. 

II.  Eleanor  de  Clare  was  wife  of  Hugh  le  Despencer  the  Younger,  son  of  Hugh,  earl 
of  Winchester,  the  favourites  of  Edward  II.,  who  were  hanged  in  1320.  This  Eleanor 
by  the  said  Hugh  had  issue  Edward,  father  of  another  Edward,  father  of  Thomas,  lord 
le  Despencer,  who  was  created  earl  of  Gloucester,  1397,  and  beheaded,  1400,  at  Bristol. 
Thomas,  earl  of  Gloucester  married  Constance,  daughter  of  Edmund  Langley,  duke  of 
York,  by  whom  he  had  issue  Richard,  Elizabeth,  and  Isabel.  Richard  and  Elizabeth 
died  young :  Isabel  was  first  married  to  Richard  Beauchamp,  earl  of  Worcester,  and 
secondly  to  Richard  Beauchamp,  earl  of  Warwick.  This  Eleanor,  daughter  of  Joan  of 
Acres,  re-married  to  William,  lord  Zouche  of  Mortimer,  who  died  10.  Ed.  3.  leaving 
issue  by  her,  Alan  his  heir,  father  of  Hugh,  father  of  Hugh,  whose  sister  Joyce  became 
his  heir. 

III.  Margaret  de  Clare  was  first  married  to  Pierce  Gaveston,  the  minion  of  Edward  II., 
who  was  created  earl  of  Cornwall,  and  afterwards  beheaded,  June  19,  1312,  leaving  issue 
a  daughter  Joan,  who  died  young.  The  second  husband  of  this  Margaret  was  Hugh  de 
Audley,  who  in  1336,  was  created  earl  of  Gloucester.  She  died  1341  and  was  buried  at 
Tunbridge,  leaving  issue  by  this  Hugh  an  onlv  daughter  and  heir,  Margaret,  wife  of 
Ralph,  baron  of  Stafford,  from  whom  proceeded  the  earls  of  Stafford  and  dukes  of  Buck- 
ingham of  that  surname. 

IV.  Elizabeth  de  Clare  was  married  three  several  times: — First  to  John  de  Burgh  who 
died  before  his  father  Richard,  earl  of  Ulster,  1313,  by  whom  she  had  issue  William  de 
Burgh,  earl  of  Ulster,  who  married  Maud,  sister  to  Henry,  duke  of  Lancaster,  and 
daughter  of  Henry,  earl  of  Lancaster,  and  left  issue  Elizabeth  wife  of  Lionel,  duke  of 
Clarence,  third  son  of  king  Edward  III.,  who  by  her  right  was  possesed  of  the  honour 
of  Clare  in  Suffolk,  which  was  raised  into  the  dutchy  of  Clarence.  — Secondly,  to  The- 
obald, lord  Verdun,  who  died  1316,  and  had  issue  Isabel,  wife  of  Henry,  lord  Ferrers  of 
Groby.  —  Thirdly  to  sir  Roger  Damory,  baron  of  Armoy  in  Ireland.  This  Elisabeth, 
the  foundress  of  Clare  Hall  in  Cambridge,  lies  buried  with  her  third  husband  at  Ware. 
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The  issue  of  Joan  of  Acres  by  her  second  husband  were, 

V.  Edward,  lord  Monthermer,  of  whom  little  is  known  but  that  he  was  summoned  to 
parliament,  April  23,  1337- 

VI.  Thomas  who  died  before  his  father,  leaving  issue  an  only  daughter,  Margaret, 
heiress  to  her  uncle  Edward  and  the  wife  of  John  Montague,  who  had  issue  John 
Montague,  earl  of  Salisbury,  from  whom  proceeded  the  duke  of  Montague,  the  dukes 
and  earls  of  Manchester,  the  earls  of  Sandwich,  &c 

VII. 

Margaret  was  born  at  Windsor,  1271.  She  was  married  at  Westminster,  July  9, 
1290,  to  John  II.,  duke  of  Brabant,  who  died  1312,  having  issue  by  her  John  III.,  duke 
of  Brabant,  who  died  Dec.  5, 1355,  leaving  issue  three  daughters :  viz. — Joan,  who  died 
1406,  having  had  issue  John,  Archbishop  of  Mentis,  who  died  1373,  by  her  second  hus- 
band Wencelaus,  duke  of  Luxemburg :  —  Mary  who  died  S.  P.  1371 :  — and  Margaret, 
who  died  1368,  wife  of  Lewis  of  Mechlin,  the  last  earl  of  Flanders,  who  died  1383,  by 
whom  was  issue,  Margaret,  the  heiress  of  Brabant  and  Flanders,  who  died  1405,  the 
wife  of  Philip  the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  carried  her  rich  inheritance  into  that 
portion  of  the  royal  blood  of  the  Valesian  line. 

VIII,  IX,  X,  &  XI. 
Berengaria,  Beatrice,  Blanch,  and  Alice  died  in  their  infancy. 

XII. 

Mary  was  born  April  22,  1279,  and  at  seven  years  of  age  became  a  nun  in  the  monas- 
tery of  Ambresbury  in  Wiltshire,  on  Assumption-day,  Aug.  15,  1286,  when  her  grand- 
mother, Eleanor,  widow  of  Henry  III.,  with  13  noblemen's  daughters,  likewise  took 
the  veil.    She  was  afterwards  a  nun  in  the  abbey  of  Fonteverault. 

XIII. 

Elizabeth  was  born  at  the  castle  of  Rhuddlan  in  Flintshire,  A.D.  1284.  In  her 
14th  year  she  was  married  at  London  to  John  I.,  earl  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  and  lord  of 
Friesfand,  who  deceased,  S.P.  A.D.  1299.  In  1302  she  re-married  to  Humphrey  de 
Bohun,  earl  of  Hereford  and  Essex,  lord  of  Brecknock,  and  constable  of  England,  who 
was  slain  at  Borrough- Bridge  1321.  Elizabeth  died  1316,  aged  32,  and  was  buried  in 
the  abbey  of  Saffron- Walden  in  Essex,  having  had  issue  by  her  second  husband, 

I,  II,  '&  III.  John  and  Humphrey  were  both  earls  successively  after  their  rather,  and 
Edward  died  in  Scotland,  S.  P. 

IV.  William,  twin-brother  of  Edward,  was  created  earl  of  Northampton,  Mar.  16, 
1337.  He  died  A.  D.  1360,  leaving  issue  by  his  wife  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Bartho- 
lomew de  Balismere,  lord  of  Leeds  Castle  in  Kent,  Humphrey  de  Bohun  and  Elizabeth, 
wife  of  Richard,  son  and  heir  of  Edmund,  earl  of  Arundel.  This  Humphrey,  (who 
succeeded  his  father  as  earl  of  Northampton,  and  was  likewise  heir  to  his  uncle  Hum- 
phrey, who  died  in  1361,  earl  of  Hereford,  Essex,  and  constable  of  England,)  died  in 
1361 ,  without  male  issue,  whereby  his  honours  became  extinct,  leaving  by  Joan  his  wife, 
daughter  of  Richard  Fitz-Alan,  earl  of  Arundel,  two  daughters,  who  marrying  into  the 
royal  family,  those  honours  revived  in  the  persons  of  their  husbands,  via.  —  Eleanor  de 
Bohun,  the  wife  of  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  duke  of  Gloucester,  youngest  son  of  king 
Edward  III.,  who  became  possessed  of  the  earldom  of  Essex  with  the  constableship  of 
England,  the  honour  of  Hereford  becoming  attached  to  his  descendants ; — and  Mary, 
the  first  wife  of  Henry,  earl  of  Derby,  afterwards  king  Henry  IV.,  who  was  created 
duke  of  Hereford  in  her  right. 

V.  Margaret  de  Bohun  was  wife  of  Hugh  Courtney,  earl  of  Devon,  who  died  1377, 
from  whom  descended  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  of  that  name ;  the  earls  of  Devon- 
shire and  Marquesses  of  Exeter;  the  Courtnevs  of  Haccombe and  Powderham  ;  and  the 
Marquess  of  Cornwallis.  This  Margaret  by  earl  Hugh  had  eight  sons  and  nine  daughters ; 
of  whom  Hugh,  Thomas,  and  Edward  died  before  their  father,  but  the  last  by  Emmeline, 
daughter  of  sir  John  d'Auney,  had  two  sons,  Edward  and  Hugh,  the  former  continuing 
the  succession  as  earl  of  Devon. 

VI.  Eleanor  de  Bohun  was  wife  of  James  Butler, earl  of  Ormond,from  whom  descended 
the  earls  and  dukes  of  that  title ;  Boleyn,  earl  of  Wiltshire  ;  &c.  This  James  was 
created  earl  of  Ormond  by  king  Edward  III.,  and  was  earl  of  Carrick  as  successor  to 
his  father  Edmond,  Justice  of  Ireland.  By  Eleanor  his  wife  he  had  issue  earl  James, 
father  of  James,  third  earl,  who  had  issue  two  sons,  James,  fourth  carl  ;  and  Richard, 
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from  whom  descended  the  dukes  of  Ormond.  James  had  issue  James,  earl  of  Wiltshire, 
and  fifth  earl  of  Ormond,  who  was  beheaded  as  a  partisan  of  Lancaster  after  the  battle, 
of  Towton,  1461.  S.  P.  John  his  brother  succeeded  him  as  earl  of  Ormond,  who  being 
attainted,  14.  Edw.  IV.,  his  brother  Thomas  succeeded,  who  was  called  earl  of  Ormond. 
He  died  in  1515,  leaving  issue  by  Anne,  daughter  and  heiress  to  sir  Richard  Hankford, 
two  daughters :  Anne,  wife  of  sir  James  St.  Leger ;  and  Margaret,  wife  of  sir  William 
Bullen,  K.  B. 

The  family  of  Bullen,  or  Boleyn,  rendered  eminent  by  the  beauty  and  misfortunes  of 
Anne,  the  queen  of  Henry  VIII.  who  lost  her  head  to  gratify  that  tyrant's  brutal  pas- 
sions, was  or  long  standing  in  Norfolk,  wherein  Simon  de  Boleyne  purchased  lands  by 
fine,  37.  lien.  III.    His  son  was  John  de  Boleyne  of  Sail,  who  Uvea  1283,  ancestor  of 
sir  Thomas  Boleyn  of  Blickling  and  Sail,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  knight.    The  grand- 
son  of  this  Thomas  was  sir  Geoffry  Boleyn,  a  wealthy  mercer  in  London,  of  which  city 
he  was  Lord  Mavor  in  1458.    This  Geoffry,  by  Anne,  daughter  and  co-heiress  to  John, 
baron  Hoo  and  Hastings,  had  issue  the  above  named  Sir  William  Boleyn,  husband  of 
Margaret,  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Thomas,  earl  of  Ormond.    This  William  was 
father  of  Thomas  Boleyn,  who  became  earl  of  Wiltshire  and  Ormond,  viscount  and 
baron  Rochford,  and  ranked  high  as  an  ambassador  to  Henry  VIII.    Earl  Thomas  died 
1538,  and  had  issue  by  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Thomas  Howard,  duke  of  Norfolk,  a  son 
and  two  daughters :  —  George,  called  viscount  Rochford,  though  summoned  to  parlia- 
ment only  as  a  baron,  was  much  adored  at  court  for  his  excellence  of  mind  and  symmetry 
of  face  and  figure,  which  qualifications  served  a  tyrant  to  form  an  unjust  accusation  of 
incest  between  him  and  his  sister,  the  queen.    He  was  of  a  poetic  genius  and  entered 
the  lists  of  literary  fame  with  the  elegant  Wyatt  and  Surrey .  in  whose  works  some  of 
his  are  supposed  to  be  intermixed,  though  not  identified.    1 1  is  fate  was  drawn  on  him 
by  the  perjuries  of  his  wife  and  her  hatred  to  her  sister-in-law.  queen  Anne  Boleyn. 
He  was  beheaded  and  quartered  on  Tower  Hill,  May  17,  1536,  S.  P.    His  wife  was 
Jane,  daughter  of  Henry  Parker,  lord  Morley.    She  was  noted  for  her  beauty  and 
infamy,  and  was  a  lady  of  the  bedchamber  to  three  succeeding  queens,  till  administering 
to  the'  lusts  of  the  last  of  them,  that  sentence  was  brought  on  her  which  her  malice  had 
drawn  on  her  lord  and  sister-in-law,  the  queen.    These  queens  were  Anne  Boleyn, 
whom  she  sacrificed ;  Jane  Seymour ;  and  Catherine  Howard,  with  whom  she  paid 
the  forfeit  of  her  head  within  the  Tower,  Feb.  13,  1542: — Anne,  the  queen  of 
Henry  VIII.,  beheaded  May  19,  1536:— and  Mary,  who  died  1546,  at  Rochford 
Hall,  Essex,  leaving  issue  by  her  husband,  sir  William  Cary,  a  daughter,  the  wife  of 
sir  Francis  Knoleys,  and  a  son,  Henry  Cary,  created  baron  Hunsdon  by  his  cousin, 
queen  Elizabeth,  from  whom  descended  the  succeeding  barons. 

Tfje  fc«ue  of  Sing  eUtoarU  i.  btj  ^arflirct,  rjirf  ittan*  milt. 

XIV. 

Thomas,  surnamed  de  Brotherton,  being  born  at  that  village  in  Yorkshire,  June  1, 
1300,  was  created  by  his  half-brother,  king  Edward  II.,  on  Dec.  16,  1312,  earl  of  Nor- 
folk ;  and  on  Feb.  10,  1315,  he  was  invested  with  the  marshalship  of  England  to  him 
and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body  lawfully  begotten ;  and  for  want  of  such  issue,  this  dig- 
nity wholly  to  revert  to  the  said  king  and  his  heirs ;  the  last  earl  of  Norfolk,  Roger 
Bigod,  who  died  1307,  having  surrendered  his  earldom  and  marshalship  into  the  kingt 
hands.  In  1317  he  was  in  the  wars  of  Scotland.  Upon  the  landing  of  Isabella,  queen 
of  Edward,  at  Orwell  in  Suffolk,  Sept.  22,  1326,  this  Thomas  joined  her  party  against 
her  husband,  his  brother,  then  said  to  be  seduced  by  evil  counsel ;  but  that  unfortunate 
king  being  afterwards  put  to  death,  and  the  ambitious  and  lascivious  designs  of  the 
queen  dowager  becoming  manifest,  he  entered  into  a  combination  in  1328  to  destroy  her 
power  with  that  of  her  minion,  Mortimer,  which  he  upheld  until  the  downfall  of  those 
intriguing  wretches  in  1330.  He  was  in  the  wars  of  Scotland,  1327,  and  again  in  1333. 
He  died  S.  P.  M.  whereby  all  his  honours  became  extinct,  in  1338,  and  was  buried  in 
the  abbey  of  St.  Edmund's-Bury,  having  had  three  wives; -—First,  Anne,  daughter  of 
— ;  —  secondly,  Alice,  daughter  of  sir  Roger  Hal vs  of  Harwich ;  —  and  thirdly,  Mary, 
daughter  of  William,  lord  Roos,  and  widow  of  William,  lord  Brewes  of  Brember.  She 
surviving  Thomas,  earl  of  Norfolk,  married  a  third  time  to  sir  Ralph  Cobham,  by 
whom  she  had  a  son,  sir  John  Cobham,  commonly  called  the  son  of  Mary,  the  countess 
marshal. 

The  issue  of  Thomas,  earl  of  Norfolk,  is  as  follow. 
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I.  Edward,  by  the  first  wife,  who  died  S.P.  before  his  father.    He  married  Beatrix, 
daughter  of  Roger  Mortimer,  first  earl  of  March. 

II.  Margaret,  by  the  second  wife,  was  at  length  sole  heir  to  her  father.  The  office 
of  marshal  for  want  of  heirs  male  reverting  to  the  crown,  Richard  II.  bestowed  that  office 
for  the  purposes  of  his  coronation  upon  Henry,  lord  Percy  ;  but  that  king  soon  restored 
it  to  her.  She  was  created  duchess  of  Norfolk  for  life,  Sept.  21),  1397  ;  died  Mar.  24, 
14(H) ;  and  was  interred  at  the  Grey  Friars'  in  London,  having  outlived  her  two  hus- 
bands, John,  lord  Segrave,  who  died  1352,  and  sir  Walter  Manny,  K.G.  lord  of  Manny 
in  the  diocese  of  Cambray,  who  died  1371.  Her  issue  were  two  daughters  by  loril 
Segrave,  and  a  son  and  daughter  by  sir  Walter  Manny,  viz. 

I.  Elizabeth  Segrave,  at  length  heiress  to  her  mother,  was  wife  of  John,  lord  Mow- 
bray of  Axholm,  who  died  13l>7,  and  had  issue  two  sons,  —  I.  John  Mowbray,  created 
earl  of  Nottingham,  1377-    He  died  unmarried,  Feb.  10,  1388,  aged  18.—  II.  Thomas 
Mowbray  was  created  earl  of  Nottingham,  Feb.  12,  1383.    On  Feb.  12,  1385,  he  had 
granted  to  him  and  his  heirs  male,  the  title  and  office  of  earl-marshal  of  England,  which 
office  before  bestowed  merely  the  title  of  marshal.    He  was  advanced  with  his  mother, 
Sept,  29,  1397,  to  the  dukedom  of  Norfolk,  to  him  and  his  heirs  male.    This  was  the 
dulte  who  was  banished  the  realm  for  life  by  Richard  II.  in  1398,  after  his  famous 
preparation  at  Canterbury  to  defend  his  cause  by  single  combat  against  Henry,  duke  of 
Hereford,  who  was  banished  for  ten  years,  though  the  latter  returned  and  became  king 
in  1 400.  This  banishment,  by  the  justice  of  Heaven,  commenced  on  the  very  day  whereon 
the  year  before,  this  duke  had  arrested  Thomas,  duke  of  Gloucester,  whom  he  conveyed 
to  Calais  and  caused  to  be  murdered.    Returning  from  Jerusalem,  he  died  of  grief  at 
Venice,  in  14(H),  having  had  two  wives,  viz.  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  le  Strange  of 
Blackmore,  who  died  S.  P.  1383;  and  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Richard  Fitzallan,  earl  of 
Arundel,  who  was  beheaded  in  Cheapside  in  1397,  the  king  being  present,  and  this 
Thomas  de  Mowbray,  earl  marshal,  the  executioner,  who  bound  up  the  eyes  of  his 
father-in-law,  and  according  to  some,  the  man  that  actually  cut  off  his  head.    By  this 
last  Elizabeth,  (who  was  heir  to  her  brother  Thomas,  earl  of  Arundel,  as  to  the  earldom 
of  Warren  and  Surrey,  whereby  that  title  descended  to  the  dukes  of  Norfolk,)  this 
infamous  duke  of  Norfolk  had  two  sons  and  two  daughters.  —  Thomas  Mowbray,  com- 
monly called  the  earl  marshal,  is  stated  to  have  been  earl  of  Nottingham  by  Collins. 
Taking  part  with  Scrope,  archbishop  of  York,  he  was  with  that  prelate  beheaded  at 
York  in  1405,  S.  P.    His  wife  was  Constance,  (only  daughter  of  John  Holland,  duke 
of  Exeter  and  earl  of  Huntingdon,)  who  dying  in  1437,  her  issue  by  her  second  husband, 
John,  lord  Grev  of  Ruthyn,  Edmond  was  his  heir,  from  whom  the  three  branches  of  the 
Greys,  earls  or  Kent,  are  descended.  —  John  Mowbray  was  restored  to  the  earldom  of 
Nottingham  in  1412,  with  the  office  of  earl  marshal,  and,  in  1424,  he  was  raised  to  be 
duke  of  Norfolk.    He  died  at  his  manor  of  Epworth  in  the  isle  of  Axholm,  Oct.  19, 
1432,  leaving  issue  by  Catherine,  daughter  of  Ralph,  earl  of  Westmoreland,  by  Joan, 
daughter  of  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  John  Mowbray,  third  duke  of  Norfolk, 
who  dying  in  1461,  left  issue  by  Eleanor,  only  daughter  of  William  Bourchier,  earl  of 
Eu,  John  Mowbray,  the  last  duke  of  this  family,  who  died  1475,  leaving  by  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  John  Talbot,  first  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  his  only  child  Anne,  who  married 
Richard,  duke  of  York,  son  of  Edward  IV.,  and  who  dying  S.P.  her  father's  inheritance 
was  divided  between  the  Howards  and  Berkeleys,  descending  from  Margaret  and  Isabel, 
the  daughters  of  the  first  duke  of  Norfolk.  —  Margaret  Mowbray  became  the  wife  of  sir 
Robert  Howard,  knight,  (son  of  sir  John  Howard,  knight,  and  Alice,  daughter  of  Wm. 
Tendering,)  and  by  him  had  issue  John  Howard,  created  baron  Howard  by  king  Ed- 
ward IV.  in  1470,  and  duke  of  Norfolk  and  earl  marshal  in  1483  by  Richard  III.,  with 
whom  he  was  slain  at  Bosworth  in  1485.    From  this  duke  proceed  the  various  noble 
houses  of  the  name  of  Howard,  enjoying  the  titles  of  Norfolk  and  its  subordinate  honours 
of  Berkshire,  Carlisle,  Stafford,  &c,  Howard  of  Effingham  and  of  Escrick,  &c.  —  Isabel 
Mowbray  was  first  married  to  sir  Henry  Ferrers,  knight,  son  of  William,  lord  Ferrers 
of  Groby,  and  had  issue  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Edward  Grey,  second  son  of  Reginald,  lord 
Grey  of  Ruthyn ;  and  secondly,  Isabel  was  wife  of  James,  lord  Berkeley,  by  whom  were 
issue  two  sons,  —  William,  created  viscount  Berkeley  in  1480,  and,  in  1483,  earl  of 
Nottingham,  with  the  further  dignity,  in  1485,  of  earl  marshal  to  him  and  his  heirs  male, 
and  in  1488  he  was  created  marquess  Berkeley.    He  had  three  wives,  but  died  S.  P., 
Febr.  14,  1491.  —  Maurice,  who  died  1506,  and  was  the  progenitor  of  the  present  earl 
of  Berkeley. 

2.  Anne  Segrave  was  abbess  of  Barking  in  Essex. 
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3.  Thomas  Manny,  drowned  in  a  well  at  Deptford  in  Kent,  vi.  pat. 

4.  Anne  Manny,  born  1353,  was  married  to  John  Hastings,  earl  of  Pembroke,  who 
was  poisoned  at  a  banquet  in  France,  1375,  leaving  issue  by  his  wife  Anne  an  only  son, 
J ohn,  earl  of  Pembroke,  who  was  three  years  of  age  when  he  became  earl.  This  John 
was  slain,  S.  P.,  aged  18,  at  a  tournament  at  Woodstock  in  1390,  by  sir  John  St.  John. 
He  married  Phillippa,  daughter  of  Edward  Mortimer,  earl  of  March,  and  his  inheritance 
passed  to  his  cousin  sir  Edward  Hastings,  who  died  a  prisoner  in  the  Fleet,  S.  P. 

III.  Alice,  by  the  second  wife,  was  married  to  Edward  Montague,  fourth  son  of 
William,  lord  Montague,  or  Montacute,  and  brother  to  William  Montague,  first  earl  of 
Salisbury.  She  had  by  him  an  only  daughter  and  heir,  Joan,  born  at  Bungay  in  Suifolk, 
1348,  who  was  wife  of  William  Ufford,  who  was  after  her  death  earl  of  Suffolk;  but 
Joan  dying  S.  P.  her  aunt  Margaret  became  her  heir. 

IV.  John,  by  the  fourth  wife,  became,  says  Banks,  a  monk  in  the  monastery  of  Ely  ; 
but  he  as  well  as  his  brother  Edward  must  have  died  before  his  father. 

XV. 

Edmund,  surnamed  of  Woodstock,  in  Oxfordshire,  being  there  born,  Aug.  5,  1301. 
In  1318  he  was  in  the  wars  of  Scotland,  and  was  afterwards  created  earl  of  Kent,  July 
28,  132 1.  Upon  the  insurrection  of  Thomas,  earl  of  Lancaster,  he  was  one  commissioned 
against  him,  and  upon  the  apprehending  of  that  earl  was  one  of  the  chief  that  gave  sen- 
tence upon  him.  in  1323,  he  was  in  the  parliament  of  France  to  apologize  for  king 
Edwards  not  appearing  to  do  homage  for  Aquitaine.  This  earl  was  remarkable  for  his 
inoffensive  manners,  and  was  more  famed  for  his  virtues  than  his  prudence  ;  for  endea- 
vouring to  release  king  Edward  II.,  his  half-brother,  out  of  prison,  whom  he  still 
supposed  to  be  alive  by  the  reports  spread  abroad  to  that  effect,  for  the  purpose  of 
ensnaring  this  earl  to  death,  by  Isabel,  the  wife  of  that  unfortunate  monarch,  and  her 
minion  Roger,  lord  Mortimer,  whose  adulterous  love  dreaded  his  virtues,  he  was  beheaded 
at  Winchester,  March  19,  1329,  aged  28,  under  a  charge  of  a  design  of  altering  the 
government.  The  esteem  he  was  universally  held  in,  may  be  estimated  by  an  unpre- 
cedented circumstance  related  of  his  death.  When  brought  to  the  scaffold,  the  common 
executioner  refusing  to  have  any  hand  in  his  death,  had  secreted  himself,  and  no  one 
would  be  engaged  to  perform  his  office ;  until  at  last,  after  the  earl  had  been  on  the 
scaffold  from  noon  till  evening,  a  base  wretch  condemned  to  death  in  the  Marshalsea, 
being  promised  pardon  to  be  the  executioner,  cut  off  his  head,  and  he  was  privately 
buried  in  the  church  of  the  Friars- Predicant. 

This  Edmond  married  Margaret  Wake,  daughter  of  John,  lord  Wake,  and  sister  and 
heiress  of  Thomas  lord  Wake  of  Lydel,  who  died  May  2 1 ,  1349,  when  this  Margaret 
became  possessed  of  his  lordship  at  the  age  of  about  40  years.    Edmond's  issue  were, 

I.  Edmond,  who  was  restored  to  the  earldom  of  Kent  the  same  year  of  his  father's  de- 
collation, the  attainder  being  reversed.    He  died  a  minor,  Jan.  5,  1332. 

II.  John  who  succeeded  his  brother  Edmond  as  earl  of  Kent.  He  married  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  WiUiam  I.,  duke  of  Julicrs,  but  died  S.  P.  Dec.  16,  1352. 

III.  Joan,  who  succeeded  her  brother  in  his  estates  in  1352,  being  then  25  years  of 
.  She  was  from  her  incomparable  beauty  called  the  Fair  Maid  of  Kent,  and  was  at 
time  of  her  brother's  death  the  wife  of  Thomas  Holland,  (son  of  Robert  lord  Holland,) 

steward  of  the  household  to  William  Montague,  earl  of  Salisbury,  who  in  her  right  was 
created  earl  of  Kent  and  baron  Wake  of  Lydel,  Nov.  20,  1360,  and  who  died  the  follow- 
ing Dec.  26,  leaving  issue  by  her  Thomas,  earl  of  Kent,  and  John,  duke  of  Exeter,  &c. 
—  Her  second  husband  was  the  before  mentioned  William  Montague,  earl  of  Salisbury, 
from  whom  she  was  divorced  in  1361.  Some  authors  assert  that  this  was  her  first  and 
Thomas  Holland  her  second  husband,  and  that  she  was  divorced  from  him  on  account  of 
a  ure-contract  to  Thomas  Holland.  The  supposing  of  this  to  be  correct,  will  fix  upon 
this  lady,  as  the  countess  of  Salisbury,  the  honour  of  the  institution  of  the  Order  of  the 
Garter,  A.  D.  1349,  from  the  well  known  story  on  the  subject,  she  having  been  certainly 
the  wife  of  Thomas  Holland  before  her  brother's  death  in  1352.  If  on  the  other  hand, 
Joan  was  not  married  to  the  earl  of  Salisbury  until  1361,  this  celebrated  order  must  seek 
some  other  origin,  as  thus  there  would,  in  1349,  have  been  only  a  dowager  countess  of 
Salisbury,  become  decrepid  by  the  production  of  a  large  family,  of  which  this  earl  William 
was  one,  who  would  certainly  not  so  much  charm  an  amorous  and  martial  monarch  as  to 
render  her  celebrated  as  the  cause  of  this  far  famed  institution. —  Her  third  husband  was 
the  celebrated  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  son  of  king  Edward  III.,  to  whom  she  was  mar- 
ried in  1361,  which  date  is  also  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  supposition  that  the  earl  of 
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Salisbury  was  her  first  husband.  Her  beauty  even  now  was  so  pre-eminent  as  to  impel  the 
Black  Prince  thus  to  honour  her,  after  having  refused  several  foreign  illustrious 
matches ;  for  which  purpose  he  procured  a  dispensation  from  pope  Innocent  VI.,  to  re- 
move the  objection  or  their  consanguinity,  she  being  cousin-germ  an  to  his  rather.  He 
died  before  her,  1376,  having  issue  by  her  Edward,  and  Richard  afterwards  king  of 
England. 

The  death  of  this  celebrated  lady  is  as  interesting  as  the  chief  circumstances  of  her 
life  are  romantic.  Her  son  John  Holland,  having  killed  in  a  quarrel  Ralph,  the  eldest 
son  of  Hugh  earl  of  Stafford,  took  sanctuary  in  Beverley  abbey.  The  action  was  so 
hainous  that  notwithstanding  the  ties  of  blood,  king  Richard  resolved  to  abandon  the 
murderer  to  the  rigour  of  the  law.  In  vain  did  the  princess  Joan,  their  common  mother, 
intercede  for  her  son,  and  the  refusal  caused  so  great  an  anguish,  that  after  four  days 
illness,  she  died  of  a  broken  heart  at  Wallingford  castle,  July  8,  1385,  aged  58,  and 
was  buried  at  Stanford.  Nevertheless,  whether  from  remorse  for  this  cruelty  to  a 
mother,  or  that  the  murderers  found  a  more  powerful  intercessor,  the  princess  was 
hardly  in  her  grave,  when  king  Richard  granted  the  pardon  she  had  sued  for  in  vain. 

The  issue  of  this  Joan  by  Edward  the  Black  Prince  will  be  given  in  Chap.  7«  Art.  1. 
By  the  earl  of  Salisbury  she  had  none ;  but  by  Thomas  Holland,  earl  of  Kent,  the 
following : — 

1.  Thomas,  who  became  earl  of  Kent  and  Lord  Wake  of  Lydcl  on  his  father's  death 
in  1360,  and  was  Marshal  of  England  in  1380.  He  died  in  1397,  leaving  issue  by 
Alice,  daughter  of  Richard  Fits-allan,  earl  of  Arundel,  four  sons  and  six  daughters. 

i.  Thomas  Holland,  who  succeeded  his  father,  and  was  created  duke  of  Surrey  in  1 397- 
He  was  one  that  impeached  Thomas,  duke  of  Gloucester,  for  which  he  lost,  1.  H.  4,  his 
honours  and  dignities,  and  afterwards  endeavouring  to  restore  Richard  II.,  he  was 
betrayed  and  siezed  by  the  Commons  at  Cirencester,  who  beheaded  him  in  1400,  S.  P. 

n.  Edmond  Holland,  earl  of  Kent  and  baron  Wake,  after  his  brother,  and  K.  G. 
He  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  the  castle  of  Brine,  in  Brittany,  being  pierced  in  the  head 
by  an  arrow  from  a  cross-bow,  in  1408,  leaving  no  issue,  his  sisters  becoming  his  heirs. 
He  married  in  1407,  Lucie,  daughter  of  Barnabas,  duke  of  Milan,  and  sister  of  Agnes, 
wife  of  Francis  Gonzaga  of  Mantua,  which  Apes  was  beheaded  for  adultery  in  1397- 
Her  brother  Lewis  Visconti,  lord  of  Lodi,  who  died  1381,  was  third  husband  of  Violante, 
second  wife  of  Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence.    Lucie  died  April  4,  1424. 

in.  to  ix.  John  and  Richard  died  young;  Eleanor,  who  died  Oct.  23,  1405,  was  wife 
1st  to  Roger  Mortimer,  earl  of  March,  who  died  1398,  leaving  a  numerous  issue ;  and 
2dly.  to  Edward  Charlton,  Lord  Powis,  who  died  1422,  leaving  two  daughters,  Joan, 
wife  of  Sir  John  Grey,  Kt.  and  Joyce,  wife  of  Sir  John  Tiptoft,  Kt. :  —  Joan  was  2nd 
wife  to  Edmond  of  Langley,  duke  of  York,  and  after  his  death  was  thrice  married ;  — 
Margaret  was  wife  1st  to  John  Beaufort,  earl  of  Somerset,  and  2dly  to  Thomas,  duke  of 
Clarence.  —  Eleanor  the  younger,  wife  of  Thomas  Montague,  earl  of  Salisbury,  who 
died  1428.  —  Bridget,  a  nun  at  Barking. 

x.  Elizabeth,  wife  of  John  Lord  Nevil,  son  and  heir  of  Ralph  Nevil,  first  earl  of 
Westmorland  by  his  first  wife  Margaret,  daughter  of  Hugh,  earl  of  Stafford,  whose 
second  wife  was  Joan,  daughter  of  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  whose  issue  by 
him  see  Chap.  7-  Art.  4.  No.  8.  This  John  died  vi.  pa.,  leaving  issue  by  Eliz.  three 
sons,  of  whom  Ralph  succeeded  his  grandfather  in  his  earldom.  Ralph,  second  earl,  was 
twice  married :  first  to  Eliz.  daughter  of  Henry  Hotspur,  lord  Percy,  and  widow  to 
John  baron  Clifford,  by  whom  was  John,  who  died  v.  pa.  and  S.  P.  by  his  wife  Anne, 
daughter  of  John  Holland,  duke  of  Exeter ;  2dly.  to  Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir  Reginald 
Cobham,  of  Sterborough.  He  died  1485,  S.  P.  S.,  succeeded  by  his  nephew  and  heir 
Ralph,  son  of  his  brother  Sir  John  Nevil,  slain  at  the  battle  of  Towton,  in  the  Lancas- 
trian cause.  Ralph,  third  earl,  died  1523,  leaving  issue  by  Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir 
Roger  Booth  of  Barton,  Co.  York,  two  sons  and  a  daughter :  Ralph,  who  died  v.  pa. 
leaving  issue  by  Edith,  daughter  of  Sir  Wm.  Sandys,  Ralph,  the  next  earl:  William, 
who  married  Eliz.  daughter  of  Sir  Geffery  Pole :  Anne,  wife  of  Sir  Wm.  Conyers,  Kt. — 
Ralph,  fourth  earl,  K.  G.  succeeded  his  grandfather,  and  died  1549,  leaving  issue  by 
Catherine,  daughter  of  Edward,  duke  of  Buckingham,  seven  sons  and  nine  daughters : 
Henry,  his  successor,  Thomas,  Edward,  Christopher,  George,  Ralph,  and  Cuthbert  ; 
Eleanor ;  Dorothy,  wife  of  John  Vere,  earl  of  Oxford ;  Mary,  wife  of  Sir  Thomas 
Danby  ;  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Thomas,  Lord  Dacres  of  Gillesland ;  Eleanor,  wife  of  Sir 
Bryan  Stapleton ;  Margaret,  wife  of  Henry  Manners,  earl  of  Rutland ;  Anne,  wife  of 
{Sir  Fulk  Greville ;  Joane  and  Ursuta.— Henry,  fifth  earl,  K.  G.,  died  1563,  having  had 
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two  wives,  Anne,  daughter  of  Thomas  Manners,  earl  of  Rutland,  and  Margaret,  daughter 
of  Sir  Richard  Cholmley.  His  issue  were  a  son,  his  heir,  and  six  daughters : — Charles, 
sixth  earl,  succeeded  the  late  earl,  his  father  ;  but  partaking  of  the  rebellion  of  the  earl 
of  Northumberland  against  q,ueen  Elizabeth,  to  restore  popery,  and  great  preparations 
being  made  against  them,  this  Charles  fled  into  Scotland,  and  thence  to  the  Netherlands, 
where  he  lived  to  a  great  age  upon  a  slender  pension  granted  by  the  Spanish  court,  his 
£nglish  honours  and  estates  being  forfeited  by  his  being  attainted,  13  Eliz.  His  wife 
was  Anne,  daughter  of  Henry  Howard,  earl  of  Surrey,  by  whom  he  had  three  daughters, 
Catherine,  Margaret,  and  Anne. 

2.  John  Holland  was  created  earl  of  Huntingdon  in  1388,  Chamberlain  of  England, 
Sept.  4,  1394,  and  duke  of  Exeter,  Sept.  29,  1397,  K.  G.  He  was  also  Governor  of 
Cal  lais ;  but  entering  into  plots  against  Henry  IV.,  he  was  deposed  from  his  honours. 
Endeavouring  to  escape,  he  was  siezed  by  the  Commons,  who  hurried  him  to  Plessy  in 
Essex,  where  they  beheaded  him,  Sept.  22,  1400,  being  the  very  place  where  the  duke 
of  Gloucester,  the  people's  idol,  was  arrested  by  his  means,  by  Richard  II.  His  wife 
was  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  "by  whom  he  had  issue. 

i.  Richard,  who  died  S.  P.  1415. 

ii.  John,  who  was  restored  to  the  dukedom  of  Exeter  in  1443,  and  became  Lord 
High  Admiral  and  K.  G.  He  died  144(>,  having  had  two  wives,  first  Anne,  daughter 
of  Edmond,  earl  of  Stafford,  by  Anne,  daughter  of  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  duke  of  Glou- 
cester, by  whom  he  had  a  son  :  and  2dly  Anne,  daughter  of  John  Montague,  earl  of 
Salisbury,  by  whom  a  daughter.  His  issue  were — Henry  Holland,  who  succeeded  his 
father.  Enlisting  in  the  Lancastrian  cause,  he  was  deposed  by  the  Yorkists,  and  was 
found  dead  on  the  sands  of  Dover,  1473,  having  by  his  wife  Anne,  daughter  of  Richard, 
duke  of  York,  from  whom  he  had  been  divorced,  a  daughter,  Anne,  who  died  S.  P.  the 
wife  of  Thomas  Grey,  marquess  of  Dorset. — Anne  first  married  to  John  Lord  Nevil,  son 
and  heir  to  Ralph,  second  earl  of  Westmoreland,  who  was  slain,  S.  P.,  at  Towton  Field, 
and  afterwards  to  Sir  John  Nevil,  Kt.  uncle  to  her  former  husband,  and  by  him  had 
Ralph,  third  earl  of  Westmoreland. 

in.  Sir  Edward  Holland,  Kt.  of  whom  there  is  no  further  mention. 

iv.  Constance  was  first  married  to  Thomas  Mowbray,  called  Earl  Marshal,  who  was 
beheaded,  S.  P.,  1405 ;  and  afterwards  to  John  Lord  Grey,  of  Ruthyn,  from  whom  by 
her  the  earls  of  Kent  descended. 

XVI. 

Eleanor  was  born  at  Winchester,  May  6, 1306.  She  was  betrothed  to  Otho,  earl 
of  Burgundy,  but  died  in  her  childhood,  and  was  buried  at  Westminster. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Edward  II.,  Kino  of  England,  Lord  of  Ireland,  and  Duke  of  Aquitaine, 

.uir named  of  CAERNARVON. 

Edward  II.  was  the  fourth  son  of  king  Edward  I.,  and,  by  the  death 
of  his  elder  brothers,  eventually  his  heir.  About  two  years  before  his 
birth,  his  father  had  subjugated  Wales  and  slain  the  sovereign  in 
1282 ;  but  the  Welsh  never  ceased  to  regret  their  loss  of  liberty,  and 
had  even  the  boldness  to  inform  king  Edward  that  he  should  never 
peaceably  enjoy  their  country,  they  being  resolved  to  be  governed  only 
by  a  prince  of  their  own  nation.  Queen  Eleanor,  the  wife  of  Edward, 
being  then  forward  in  pregnancy,  the  king  proposed  to  give  the  Welsh 
satisfaction  by  choosing  for  them  a  prince,  who  was  not  only  totally  ignorant  of  the  customs 
of  the  English,  but  who  knew  not  a  word  of  their  language.  For  this  purpose,  he 
ordered  the  queen  to  be  delivered  at  Caernarvon,  a  town  in  Wales,  where  according  to 
his  wish,  she  brought  forth  a  son,  called  Edward,  and  surnamed  of  Caernarvon,  the 
place  of  his  birth,  April  25,  1 284.  The  king  now  convened  the  states  of  Wales,  declaring 
his  resolution  to  give  them  according  to  their  desire,  a  prince  born  in  their  own  country, 
and  presented  to  them  the  young  Edward,  to  whom  they  swore  fealty,  acquiescing  joy- 
fully in  the  king  s  design.  However,  other  writers  rejecting  this  statement  as  a  puerility, 
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affirm  that  young  Edward  was  not  invested  with  the  principality  of  Wales  until  the  year 
1301,  being  then  17  years  of  age,  about  which  time  it  is  likely  that  he  was  invested  with 
the  earldom  of  Ponthieu,  and  in  the  third  year  following,  1304,  he  had  also  conferred 
upon  him  that  of  Chester. 

In  the  year  1285,  Alexander  III.  king  of  Scots,  dying  and  leaving  his  grandchild, 
Margaret  of  Norway,  daughter  of  his  daughter  Margaret  by  Eric,  king  of  Norway,  his 
heir ;  and  king  Edward  forming  a  design  of  bringing  Scotland  under  the  crown  of  En- 
gland, as  he  had  before  brought  Wales,  concluded  a  marriage  between  her  and  his  son 
Edward ;  but  unfortunately  Margaret  dying  Oct.  1290,  in  her  voyage  from  Norway  to 
Scotland,  all  his  prospects  vanished,  and  he  was  obliged  to  endeavour  to  gain  that  by 
conquest,  which  he  had  failed  from  her  death  to  effect  by  treaty. 

When  this  king  departed  for  Flanders  in  1297,  he  left  Edward  his  son,  then  only 
13  years  of  age,  at  the  .head  of  the  regency ;  but  the  Scots  taking  advantage  of  his 
absence  and  the  minority  of  his  son,  endeavoured  to  shake  off  the  English  yoke,  and 
making  great  progress,  hastened  the  return  of  the  English  king,  March  1298,  to  prevent 
their  regaining  that  liberty  which  had  cost  him  so  much  toil  and  expense  to  destroy. 
Prince  Edward  having  thus  resigned  an  inglorious  regency,  had  now  to  submit  to  disgrace 
as  a  subject,  as  afterwards  he  had  to  endure  unceasing  misfortunes  as  a  monarch  ;  for 
having  broken  down  the  fences  of  the  park  and  killed  the  deer  of  Walter  de  Langton, 
bishop  of  Litchfield  and  Coventry?  on-  1 305,  in  the  company  of  many  licentious  courtiers, 
amongst  whom  was  his  celebrated  minion,  Pierce  Gaveston,  the  first  cause  of  his  after 
miseries  ;  kino;  Edward,  to  show  his  intention  that  the  laws  should  be  impartially  ob- 
served, publickly  ordered  the  prince  to  be  imprisoned,  not  suffering  his  rank  to  exempt 
him  from  justice.  But  even  after  this  exemplary  punishment,  the  pernicious  counsel 
of  the  debauched  Gaveston  retaining  its  uncontrolled  empire  over  tlie  weak  mind  of 
Edward  ;  the  king,  his  father,  an.  1306,  procured  that  favourites  banishment,  and  com- 
manded the  prince  to  promise  with  an  oath  that  he  would  never  recal  him.  Happy  had 
it  been  for  Edward  had  he  observed  this  oath,  for  the  breach  of  it  caused  the  commence- 
ment of  those  troubles  which  followed  him  through  his  reign  and  life  ;  the  imbecility  of 
both  which  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  unshaken  firmness  and  expanded  genius  of 
the  king  his  father.  The  prince  ascended  the  throne  July  7i  1307,  as  Edward  II.  in 
the  24th  year  of  his  age,  and  was  crowned  at  Westminster,  Feb.  24,  1308,  by  Henry 
Woodloke,  bishop  of  Winchester,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  being  then  out  of  the 
kingdom.  After  a  reign  of  19  years,  6  months,  and  Id  days,  he  was  deposed  from  his 
regal  dignity,  Jan.  22,  1327,  which  disgrace  was  soon  followed  by  his  barbarous  murder 
at  Berkeley  castle,  Sept.  2 1  st  following,  aged  43.  His  funeral,  unaccompanied  with  any 
pomp,  was  performed  at  Glocester,  December  2 1st,  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Peter. 

Crjc  milt  at  fttna  ewoart  II. 

Isabella,  daughter  of  Philip  IV.  surnamed  the  Fair,  king  of  France,  (by  Jane,  daughter 
of  Henry  I.  king  of  Navarre,)  and  sister  of  Lewis  X.,  Philip  V.,  and  Charles  IV.,  kings 
of  France,  was  married  to  Edward  II.  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  at  Boulogne,  Jan. 
28,  1308,  in  the  13th  year  of  her  age,  and  was  crowned  with  him  at  Westminster, 
Feb.  24th  following.  She  afterwards  became  one  of  the  most  celebrated  queens  consort 
that  ever  England  possessed,  and  it  were  to  be  wished  that  her  celebrity  conduced  to 
her  honour  ;  but  unfortunately  it  is  the  monument  of  her  shame,  and  was  acquired  by 
a  series  of  wickedness  that  makes  us  blush  to  find  human  nature  capable  of  degrading 
itself  by  the  unrestrained  depravity  which  this  princess  licensed  in  her  own  conduct. 
To  relate  those  actions  which  have  cast  an  unqualified  infamy  upon  the  character  of 
Isabel,  would  be  to  write  the  history  of  her  husband's  reign,  in  the  greater  part  of  which 
her  deeds  are  closely  entwined.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  state  that  her  cruelty  gained 
her  the  unenviable  appellation  of  the  She- Wolf  of  France,  and  that  her  lust  and  am- 
bition were  equal  to  her  cruelty.  She  was  the  paramour  of  the  minion,  Roger  Mortimer, 
for  whose  sake  she  nourished  the  seeds  of  reDellion  against  her  royal  husband,  under 
pretence  of  freeing  him  from  the  influence  of  his  unworthy  favourites,  whilst  her  real 
intentions  were  to  effect  his  ruin  that  she  might  herself  raise  a  favourite,  no  less 
pernicious,  to  a  pinnacle  of  power  erected  on  the  loss  of  her  husband's  honour  with  her 
own.  In  short,  to  gratify  ner  ambition  and  lust,  she  became  the  executioner  not  only 
of  the  infamous  Spencers,  who  deserved  their  punishment,  but  of  some  of  the  principal 
nobility  of  the  kingdom,  who  opposed  her  designs  ;  amongst  whom  was  Edmund,  earl 
of  Kent,  the  king's  half-brother,  and  Edmund  Fits- Alan,  earl  of  Arundel,  both  of 
whom  she  caused  to  be  beheaded ;  she  deprived  her  unfortunate  husband  of  his  regal 
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dignity,  his  liberty,  and  lastly,  to  complete  her  infamy  and  the  king's  misfortunes,  of  his 
life  by  a  horrid  murder,  the  crueltv  attending  which  may  be  said  to  be  unequalled  in 
the  annals  of  crime  ;  and  having  deposed  the  miserable  Edward,  she  caused  her  son  to 
be  invested  with  the  mere  show  of  royalty,  that  she  might  exercise  her  unlawful  incli- 
nations without  restraint  under  the  sanction  of  a  regal  authority  subject  to  her  influ- 
ence.   Her  numerous  crimes  were  for  a  time  rewarded  by  the  gratification  of  her  love 
of  power  and  her  lust  for  the  equally  unprincipled  and  licentious  Mortimer,  who  was 
shortly  after  created  earl  of  March,  an.  1328.    However,  Providence  did  not  long  with- 
hold its  dreadful  justice,  in  quickly  changing  this  seeming  advantage  of  crime  to  its 
deserved  punishment.    Having  destroyed  a  king  whose  imbecility  was  not  able  to  cope 
with  her  intrigues,  Isabel  had  now  to  deal  with  one  who,  though  young,  was  possessed 
of  a  genius  equal  to  her  own,  and  of  a  too  generous  pride  to  be  by  long  consent  the  mere 
tool  of  her  iniquitous  proceedings.    The  young  king,  her  son,  was  at  length  aware  of  her 
intrigues  and  the  intention  of  keeping  him  in  a  perpetual  minority.  Hence  he  could  only 
attribute  to  her  unbounded  ambition,  revenge,  and  adulterous  lust,  the  sudden  death 
of  the  king,  his  father ;  the  beheading  of  his  uncle,  the  earl  of  Kent ;  and  the  credit, 
riches,  and  ostentation  of  Mortimer,  by  whose  illicit  love  the  queen  was  publicly  reported 
to  be  pregnant.    Abhorring  the  wickedness,  which  made  the  public  good  a  pretence  to 
gratify  its  passions,  young  Edward  resolved  to  visit  it  with  its  just  punishment,  and 
obtain  for  himself  that  authority,  which  lawfully  belonged  to  him  ana  had  been  with- 
held for  the  most  ungenerous  purposes.    However,  carefully  concealing  his  design  till 
an  opportunity  offered  of  completing  it  without  the  danger  of  ruining  himself,  he  chose 
the  time  the  parliament  was  to  meet  at  Nottingham.    This  taking  place  in  the  year 
1330,  4.  E.  3,  about  Michaelmas,  queen  Isabella  and  the  earl  of  March  lodged  in  the 
castle,  with  a  guard  of  180  knights,  where  she  nightly  had  the  keys  of  the  gates  brought 
to  her  and  laid  under  the  pillow,  whilst  the  king  with  a  small  retinue  was  lodged  in  the 
town.    In  spite  of  these  precautions,  which  fully  showed  that  the  queen  and  her  favou- 
rite were  not  without  their  uneasiness,  Edward,  having  gained  the  governor  of  the  castle, 
entered  in  the  night,  Oct.  19,  through  a  subterraneous  passage,  and  came  suddenly 
into  his  mother's  apartment,  accompanied  by  adherents,  who  were  resolved  to  risk  their 
lives  in  his  service.  The  queen  was  secured  and  the  earl  of  March  apprehended,  who,  not- 
withstanding the  queen's  cries  and  entreaties  to  spare  the  gentle  Mortimer,  was  carried 
out  the  same  way  the  king  had  entered,  and  conducted  under  a  strong  guard  to  the  tower 
of  London,  after  which  he  was  executed  as  a  traitor,  Nov.  29,  on  the  common  gallows 
at  Tyburn. 

As  for  the  queen,  an  exorbitant  dower  she  had  granted  to  herself  was  reduced  to  a 
pension  of  £3000  per  annum,  and  at  the  same  time  she  was  confined  to  her  house  at 
ilisings,  near  London,*  lest  by  her  intrigues  she  should  excite  new  troubles.  Her  son 
visited  her  once  or  twice  every  year,  more  out  of  decency  than  affection,  which  her 
crimes  could  not  but  destroy  ;  and,  in  Sept.  1334,  he  granted  her  the  earldoms  ef  Pon- 
thieu  and  Montreuil  during  her  life.  After  an  imprisonment  of  28  years,  Isabel  died, 
aged  63,  Aug.  22,  and  was  buried  at  the  Grey  Friars'  church,  in  London,  Sept.  27, 1357. 
An  infectious  misery  seemed  to  be  entailed  upon  all  the  connections  of  this  execrable 
woman  ;  for  if  the  marriage  of  Isabella  was  fatal  to  the  king,  her  husband,  it  was  no  les3 
so  to  the  country  which  gave  her  birth,  since  it  proved  the  occasion  of  long  and  bloody 
wars,  which  brought  France  to  the  very  brink  of  destruction,  from  the  pretended  rights 
which  Edward  III.  and  many  of  his  successors  claimed  through  her  to  the  crown  of  that 
kingdom.   From  her  great  beauty  she  was  surnamed  the  Fair. 

Che  efttHrrm  of  SUng  etfoart  $£.  fan  Guccn  Irfafcclla,  W  CHtfe. 

I. 

Edward,  who  succeeded  his  father  as  Edward  III.    Vide  Cap.  7. 

II. 

John,  surnamed  of  Eltiiam,  the  place  of  his  birth,  was  born  Aug.  15,  1 315.  In  the 
parliament  held  at  Salisbury,  an.  1328,  he  was  created  earl  of  Cornwall  at  the  same 
time  that  Roger  Mortimer  and  James  Butler  of  Ireland  were  created  earls,  the  one  of 
March  and  the  other  of  Ormond.  He  died  unmarried  at  St.  John's  Town,  in  Scotland, 
Oct.  6,  1336,  and  was  buried  at  Westminster,  aged  21  years. 

•  Some  i»j  at  CsutU  Rising  in  Norfolk,  wblch  it  most  probable. 
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III. 

Joan  was  born  in  the  Tower  of  London,  and  was  married  in  her  minority,  at  Berwick, 
July  )8,  1329,  to  David,  son  of  king  Robert  Bruce,  whom  he  succeeded  soon  after,  as 
David  II.  king  of  Scotland.  Joan  was  his  wife  28  years,  and  died  S.  P.  on  a  visit  to 
her  brother  at  London,  Nov.  1357,  and  was  buried  there,  in  the  church  of  the  Grey 
Friars.  Her  affection  to  her  husband  was  extreme.  She  followed  him  in  his  exile  in 
France,  and  petitioned  for  his  liberation  from  his  long  confinement  in  England. 

IV. 

Eleanor  was  second  wife  of  Reynald  II.,  earl  of  Gelders,  to  whom  she  was  married, 
nn.  1332.  She  died  an.  1355,  surviving  her  husband  2  years,  who  being  Vicar  General 
of  the  empire,  was  by  the  emperor  Lewis  IV.  of  Bavaria,  created  the  first  duke  of  Gel- 
ders. The  issue  of  tins  marriage  were  two  sons,  Revnald  and  Edward,  successively 
dukes  after  their  father.  Though  both  sons  were  married,  they  died  S.  P.,  the  former 
an.  1371,  and  the  latter  an.  1372,  leaving  the  duchy  to  their  half-sister  Mary,  (daughter 
of  his  father  bv  his  first  wife,)  who  died  in  1401,  the  wife  of  William  II.  duke  of  Juliers, 
in  whose  line  it  descended. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Edward  III.,  Kino  of  England  and  France,  and  Lord  of  Ireland, 

surnamed  of  Windsor. 

►*  Edward  III.  was  the  eldest  son  of  king  Edward  II.  by  queen 
Isabel,  daughter  of  Philip  IV.,  surnamed  the  Fair,  king  of  France. 
That  kings  sons  Lewis  X.,  Philip  V.,  and  Charles  IV.,  all  kings  of 
France  successively,  dying  without  male  issue,  this  prince  chal- 
lenged the  crown  of  France,  as  the  next  heir  male  in  the  right  of 
Isabel,  his  mother,  on  the  supposition  that  the  Satic  law,  peculiar 
to  France,  though  depriving  females  of  the  succession,  was  of  no 
effect  in  rejecting  the  male  issue  of  such  females.  Had  this 
supposition  ever  been  consonant  to  the  French  rule  of  succession, 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  Edward  would  have  had  any  right  to 
the  trench  crown,  since  Jane,  daughter  of  Lewis  X.,  became  by 
her  husband,  Philip  of  Evreux,  the  mother  of  Charles  the  Bad,  king  of  Navarre, 
whose  claim  would  have  been  superior  to  that  of  Edward,  as  a  male  descendant, 
through  a  female,  of  a  later  king  of  France,  Charles  being  grandson  of  Lewis  X., 
and  Edward  grandson  of  Philip  IV.  the  father  of  Lewis  A. :  again,  by  the  same 
supposition,  the  claim  of  Charles  the  Bad  would  become  inferior  to  that  of  Philip, 
son  of  Eudes,  fourth  duke  of  Burgundy,  by  his  wife  Jane,  daughter  of  Philip  V.,  the 
brother  and  successor  of  Lewis  X.,  which  Philip's  claim  would  thus  have  been  admis- 
sible, as  Blanche,  the  daughter  of  Charles  IV.,  brother  and  successor  of  Philip  V.,  died 
without  issue  by  her  husband  Philip,  duke  of  Orleans,  son  of  Philip  VI.,  king  of  France. 
But  the  Salic  law  of  France  requiring  the  crown  of  France  to  be  possessed  by  a  direct 
male  descent,  the  right  to  the  crown  belonged  consequently  to  Philip  VI.,  king  of  France, 
son  of  Charles,  count  of  Valois,  brother  of  Philip  IV.,  and  son  of  Philip  III.,  kings  of 
France.    This  futile  claim  to  France  by  the  English  kings  through  Edward  III.,  which 

•  TV  augmentation  to  our  Royal  Anns  took  place  in  Jan.  1340,  when  Edward  IIL,followinghis  design*  upon  France, 
concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Fleming*,  who  engaged  to  aMitt  him  as their  sovereign,  provided  be  took  the  arms  a*  (well  aa 
the  title  of  King  of  France.  It  Is  observable,  that  at  first  be  placed  the  arms  of  Kn  gland  in  the  first  and  fourth  quarter*  t 
and  those  of  France,  which  at  that  lime  were,  more,  semee  of  fleurs-de-lis,  or,  in  the  second  and  third  quarter*,  with  this 
motto,  Dieu  et  man  Droit.  Boon  after,  either  to  gratify  the  French  nation,  or  because  theirs  was  the  more  ancient  and 
greater  monarchy,  he  placed  the  fleurs-de-lis  in  the  first  and  fourth,  er  more  honorable  quarters  The  supporters  of  the 
Royal  Arms  have  been  various.  Mr  Shaw,  in  his  first  volume  of  ^Staffordshire,  says,  the  sovereigns  or  England,  from  Ed- 
ward  111.  to  Queen  Elizabeth  bore  their  supporters  as  follows:  Edward  III.,  a  Lion  and  Eagle  ;  Richard  II.  unknown  ; 
Henry  IV.,  White  Antelope  and  White  Swan  ;  Henry  V.and  Henry  VI.,  Lion  and  Antelope  ;  Edward  IV  .  Lion  and  Black 
Bull  i  Edward  V.,  Yellow  Lion  and  White  Lion;  Richard  III ,  Yellow  Lion  and  White  Boar:  Henry  \  II.,  Lion  and  Red 
Dragon  j  Henry  VIII.,  Lion  and  Sil ver Greyhound  j  Edward  VI.,  not  named;  Mary  and  Elizabeth.  Lion  and  Greyhound. 
On  the  union  ofthe  crowns  of  England  and  Scotland,  James  I.  retained  the  Lion  as  the  supporter  of  England,  and  intro- 
duced the  Unicorn  as  that  of  Scotland,  which  h»«  cm  since  been  borne.  The  Unci  of  Scotland,  previous  to  the  Union , 
•fcore  two  Unicorns  a*  supporters. 
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was  sufficient  to  serve  as  an  excuse  for  ambitious  encroachment,  caused  those  bloody, 
expensive,  and  destructive  wars,  bringing  to  the  English  crown  nothing  but  an  empty 
title  that  remained  until  the  commencement  of  the  19th  century,  when  it  was  cast  away 
by  our  late  excellent  sovereign,  George  III.,  as  useless  andubsurd. 

Edward  was  born  at  Windsor  castle,  on  Monday,  Nov.  13,  1312.  Ifc  was  never  in- 
vested with  the  principality  of  Wales,  though  some  writers  of  authority,  amongst  whom 
may  be  reckoned  Speed,  affirm  that  he  was  created  Prince  of  Wales  and  duke  of  Aqui- 
taine  in  a  parliament  held  at  York,  1322.  At  all  events,  he  was  never  summoned  to 
parliament  as  prince  of  Wales,  the  contrary  of  which  would  doubtless  have  been  the  case 
had  he  been  really  possessed  of  the  title ;  as  his  father,  the  first  possessor  of  it,  was  regu- 
larly so  summoned  until  his  accession  to  the  throne.  As  a  further  proof  that  Edward 
was  never  prince  of  Wales,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  earliest  writ  of  summons  to  parlia- 
ment, in  which  his  name  occurs,  is  that  of  Aug.  5,  1320,  wherein  he  is  acknowledged  as 
earl  of  Chester,  which  is  the  only  British  title  that  he  appears  ever  to  have  enjoyed 
l»efore  his  being  king,  and  by  the  same  designation,  he  was  summoned  in  the  15th,  1  Oth, 

I  7th,  and  18th.  of  Edward  II.  His  father  resigned  to  him  Sept.  2,  1325,  the  earldom 
of  Ponthieu  and  dutchy  of  Guienne,  which  may  be  considered  as  another  proof,  by  the 
way,  that  neither  the  title  of  prince  of  Wales  nor  that  of  duke  of  Aquitaine  accrued  to 

I I  i  in  at  the  parliament  at  York,  an.  1322  ;  for  if  so,  he  would  not  thus,  three  years  after- 
wards, have  been  solemnly  invested  with  Guienne,  which  formed  part  of  Aquitaine. 
Kor  this  accession  of  dignity  he  did  homage  on  the  following  Sept.  21,  to  the  king  of 
France,  at  Paris,  where  he  remained  until  his  return  with  queen  Isabel,  his  mother, 
Sept.  22,  1320,  who  had  been  long  making  preparations  to  dethrone  the  king,  her  hus- 
band. The  king,  withdrawing  himself  on  their  return,  prince  Edward  was  chosen  regent 
at  Bristol,  Oct.  25,  though  all  authority  was  in  the  hands  of  Isabel  and  her  paramour 
Mortimer.  The  unfortunate  monarch  had  designed  to  retire  to  Ireland,  but  being  driven 
by  contrary  winds  on  the  coasts  of  Wales,  he  there  concealed  himself  until  the  ruthless 
vigilance  of  his  worthless  and  adulterous  queen  discovered  his  retreat  and  obtained  pos- 
session of  his  person,  and  he  was  shortly  after  obliged  by  her  means,  to  make  a  resig- 
nation of  his  crown,  Jan.  25th,  (some  say  the  13th,  and  others  the  20th,)  1327,  to  the 
prince,  his  son,  whom  she  hoped  to  use  as  a  tool  for  her  ambition  and  lust.  The  young 
Kdward  was  accordingly  crowned,  as  the  third  of  his  name,  at  Westminster,  by  Walter 
Reynolds,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  ou  Sundav,  Feb.  1st.  following,  in  the  15th.  year  of 
his  age  ;  but  herein  the  policy  of  Isabel  haa  wandered  in  a  wrong  direction  to  obtain 
the  ends  her  vices  desired,  and  she  found  too  soon  that  she  had  displaced  from  the  throne 
an  imbecility,  easily  governed,  to  make  room  for  powers  and  abilities,  which  would  quickly 
make  her  feel  the  justice  she  had  constantly  violated.  The  disposition  and  genius  of  the 
newking  were  contrary  to  those  of  the  unfortunate  Edward  II.  The  extraordinary  decision 
of  character  and  strength  of  genius  which  marked  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  could  not 
long  suffer  the  possessor  of  them  to  continue  in  miserable  inthralment  to  the  lust  and 
ambition  of  a  woman,  who  gratified  them  under  her  usurped  authority  of  his  kiugly 
right.  Edward  quickly  released  himself  from  his  state  of  bondage,  and  Isabel  was  con- 
signed to  powerless  passions  and  to  the  universal  contempt  she  so  richly  merited. 

After  a  reign,  glorious  in  the  annals  of  military  fame,  of  50  years,  4  months,  and  28 
days,  Edward  III.  died  of  the  shingles  at  Shene,"(now  Richmond,)  in  Surry,  July  21, 
1377*  aged  64  years,  and  was  buried  at  Westminster. 

Cfcc  mite  ol  BtiiB  ewoartr  3EH. 

In  the  queens  of  Edward  II.  and  Edward  III.  are  found  equal  portions  of  sound 
judgment,  great  capacity,  and  undaunted  courage ;  but  their  opposite  display  of  these 
qualities  fully  evidences  that  the  human  powers  will  prove  either  a  blessing  or  a  curse 
according  to  the  direction  in  which  they  are  propelled.  The  abilities  and  courage  of 
Isabel  were  exerted  only  for  the  most  diabolical  purposes ;  for  with  them  she  sought  the 
destruction  of  her  king  and  husband,  that  she  might  give  full  scone  to  her  ambition  and 
lust :  whilst  those  of  Philippa,  queen  of  our  third  Edward,  under  the  direction  of  an 
ardent  and  venerating  conjugal  affection,  conduced  to  support  her  husband's  honour  and 
prosperity,  both  as  a  king  and  a  warrior.  The  opinion  of  posterity  upon  these  women  is 
consequently  as  opposite :  the  memory  of  Isabel  is  hateful,  whilst  "that  of  Philippa  stamps 
her  as  one  of  the  most  illustrious  and  virtuous  of  our  English  queens. 

Philippa  was  daughter  of  William  III.,  surnamed  the  Good,  earl  of  Hainault,  who 
died  1 337,  by  Joan  his  wife,  daughter  of  Charles,  count  of  Valois,  (younger  son  of 
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Philip  III.,  surnamed  the  Hardy,  king  of  France,)  and  sister  of  Philip  VI.  of  Valois, 
king  of  France,  (the  father  of  king  John,  who  was  prisoner  in  London,)  and  she  was 
Rister  of  William  IV.,  earl  of  Holland  and  Hainault,  who  was  slain,  S.  P.  L.,  by  the 
Frisons,  1345,  and  of  Margaret,  (the  heir  of  her  brother,  and  who  died  1355,)  the  wife 
of  the  emperor  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  by  whom  were  issue  William  V.,  surnamed  the  .Mad, 
who  died  S.  P.  1377,  and  Albert,  (the  successor  of  William  V.)  who  died  1403,  the 
father  of  William  VI.,  earl  of  Hainault,  who  died  1417,  the  father  of  Jaqueline,  the 
wife  of  Humphrey,  duke  of  Gloucester,  son  of  Henry  IV.,  king  of  England. 

Philippa,  by  the  intrigues  of  Isabel,  who  hoped  by  the  assistance  of  the  earl  of  Hai- 
nault to  forward  her  designs  against  her  husband,  Edward  II.,  was  contracted  to  prince 
Edward  at  Paris,  an.  132(5,  and  shortly  after  that  prince's  ascending  the  English  throne, 
was  married  to  him  at  York,  Jan.  24,  1328,  and  crowned  at  Westminster  the  fol- 
lowing February  20,  being  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent.  She  accompanied  her  husband 
into  the  Low  Countries,  an.  1338,  and  there  remained  until  her  return  with  him  in  1340. 
Nothing  further  is  related  of  her  until  the  year  1347,  when  at  the  time  of  her  husband's 
victories  in  France,  David,  king  of  Scotland,  taking  advantage  of  the  king's  absence, 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  50,000  men  and  advanced  as  far  as  Durham.  This  unex- 
pected invasion,  at  a  time  when  almost  every  English  soldier  was  employed  in  France, 
alarmed  the  English.  Prince  Lionel,  who  was  left  by  the  king,  his  father,  as  guardian 
of  the  realm,  not  being  of  fit  age  to  collect  and  command  an  army,  queen  Philippa  took 
upon  herself  to  repulse  the  enemy.  To  that  end,  heading  the  troops,  which  had  been 
drawn  together  from  all  parts  with  wonderful  expedition,  she  marched  directly  to  the 
Scots  and  offered  them  battle.  David  was  no  less  impatient  to  engage,  imagining  nothing 
more  easy  than  to  put  to  flight  undisciplined  troops  commanded  by  a  woman.  The 
event,  however,  did  not  answer  his  expectations.  He  not  only  lost  the  battle,  fought 
Oct.  17,  not  far  from  Nevil's  cross,  near  Durham,  but  had  also  the  misfortune  of  falling 
a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  English.  Philippa,  having  thus  freed  her  husband  from 
his  domestic  foes,  hurried  to  him  with  a  supply  of  1 7,000  men  to  Calais,  which  he  had  long 
besieged  with  a  great  loss  of  men  and  treasure.  Edward  being  thus  strengthened, 
Calais  quickly  surrendered,  after  a  brave  and  resolute  defence.  But  a  capitulation 
deferred  to  the  last  extremity,  could  not  produce  much  advantage  to  the  conquered. 
Edward,  full  of  resentment  for  his  losses  sustained  by  their  obstinate  resistance,  would 
grant  the  inhabitants  no  terms  but  that  of  life,  on  condition  that  six  of  the  principal 
burghers  should  be  delivered  over  to  his  anger.  These  unfortunate  victims  bent  to 
appease  the  conqueror's  rage  by  the  sacrifice  of  their  lives,  prostrated  themselves  before 
him,  bare-footed,  with  halters  about  their  necks,  and  presented  to  Edward  the  keys  of 
the  town.  They  found  him  so  highly  incensed,  that  notwithstanding  the  intercession 
of  the  prince  of  Wales  and  of  the  nobles  who  surrounded  him,  he  commanded  them  to 
be  led  to  instant  execution.  But  his  resolution,  which  could  refuse  compliance  with 
the  pressing  petition  of  a  son,  was  shaken  by  the  appeal  of  a  queen,  who  had  deserved 
so  well  of  him  and  his  subjects.  The  good  Philippa,  moved  with  the  approaching  catas- 
trophe of  the  miserable  victims,  cast  herself  at  the  king's  feet,  and  with  tears  in  her  eyes, 
implored  her  husband  to  pardon  them  for  the  sake  of  Christ.  However  much  the  heart 
of  Edward  had  prepared  itself  to  pursue  his  purpose,  he  could  no  longer  resist  this  strong 
appeal  to  humanity.  Overcome  by  her  intreatics,  he  granted  her  request ;  and  the  vir- 
tuous supplicant,  not  content  with  having  saved  their  lives,  ordered  apparel  to  be  brought 
them,  and  they  were  dismissed  with  liberal  presents,  after  being  honoured  with  an 
entertainment  in  her  own  tent ;  an  action  which  will  ever  redound  to  the  honour  of  this 
generous  princess.  Nor  was  this  the  only  instance  of  Philippa's  benevolent  mediation  ; 
for  amongst  others,  in  the  year  1330,  1 7  years  before  the  last  occurrence,  there  being 
upon  the  feast  of  St.  Matthew,  at  London,  a  display  of  tournament,  a  scaffolding  which 
contained  the  queen  and  the  ladies  of  the  court  fell.  Providentially  no  mischief  occurred ; 
but  the  accident  being  occasioned  by  the  evident  carelessness  of  the  persons  employed  in 
the  erection,  they  were  about  to  receive  capital  punishment,  by  order  of  the  king,  with  the 
advice  of  the  council,  when  the  generous  Philippa,  whose  safety  and  life  had  thus  been 
wantonly  put  in  peril,  presenting  herself  before  him  and  his  lords,  petitioned  on  her 
knees,  that  pardon  might  be  granted  to  the  delinquents.  Her  request  was  granted, 
by  which  she  purchased  great  love  of  the  people,  and  justly  retained  it  ever  afterwards 
by  her  continual  benevolence. 

"  Philippa,  having  been  married  to  Edward  for  42  years,  died  universally  lamented, 
Aug.  15,  1369,  at  Windsor,  and  lies  buried  at  Westminster.  She  founded  at  Oxford, 
an.  1340,  a  college,  called  from  her,  Queen's  College. 
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Che  CfjtDrrtn  or  Hfoa  CWnarH  IH.  b»  P&tltpfa,  hi*  CBIitr. 

I. 

Edward,  called  the  Black  Prince,  from  the  colour  of  his  armour,  was  born  at  Wood- 
stock, Friday,  June  15,  1330.  At  three  years  of  age,  May  18,  1332,  he  was  created 
earl  of  Chester,  and  on  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent,  Mar.  9, 1337,  duke  of  Cornwall,  being 
the  first  precedent  for  the  creation  of  the  title  of  duke  in  England.  From  this  period, 
the  dukedom  of  Cornwall  has  been  vested  in  the  crown  ;  for  the  eldest  son  and  heir 
apparent  to  the  king  of  England  is  duke  of  Cornwall  by  birth,  but  he  is  prince  of  Wales 
and  earl  of  Chester,  (which  earldom  was  united  to  the  principality  of  Wales,  21  R.  II.,) 
by  special  creation,  investiture,  and  donation  of  the  lands  belonging  to  them.  Into  this 
highest  dignity  of  prince  of  Wales,  Edward  was  likewise  created  by  the  king  his  father, 
May  12,  1343,  being  the  second  English  prince  who  ever  possessed  this  honour,  never 
bestowed  upon  his  father,  his  grandfather,  Edward  II.  being  the  first. 

The  actions  of  this  glorious  and  virtuous  prince  are  so  conspicuous  in  English  history 
that  it  would  be  needless  here  to  detail  them  further  than  arranging  them  into  a  degree 
of  chronological  order.  In  the  year  1346  he  entered  the  military  life,  in  which  he  was 
to  prove  himself  a  consummate  general,  an  able  statesman,  and  a  magnanimous  prince, 
commanding  the  wonder  of  the  world  for  his  shining  abilities,  and  what  is  more  valuable, 
its  love  for  his  numerous  virtues.  Edward  sailed  with  his  father  from  Southampton, 
July  1,  and  landed  at  Le  Havre  in  Normandy,  July  13,  when  the  king,  as  soon  as  the 
troops  were  arranged  on  the  shore,  bestowed  on  him  the  honour  of  knighthood.  The 
prince  was  now  but  16  years  old,  and  in  the  course  of  two  months  he  evinced  all  the 
valour  and  conduct  of  the  most  able  and  experienced  general ;  for  on  Saturday,  Aug. 
24,  the  celebrated  battle  of  Cressy,  which  was  the  first  he  ever  witnessed,  was  gained 
under  his  direction.  After  earning  this  fame  as  a  general,  scarcely  equalled  in  ancient 
or  modern  history,  the  modesty  and  sense  of  duty  of  the  young  warrior  could  submit  to 
an  inferior  station,  and  during  the  remainder  of  his  stay  in  France  he  acted  under  his 
father. 

Returning  to  England,  with  his  father,  January  1349,  that  king  at  Windsor  Castle 
on  St.  George's  Day,  April  23rd,  instituted  the  celebrated  Order  of  the  Garter.  The 
name  of  the  sovereign  being  first  enrolled  in  the  list  of  knights,  that  of  prince  Edward 
possesses  the  second  station,  which  was  followed  by  those  of  24  others.  However  irrela- 
tive these  names  are  to  the  present  subject,  they  are  inserted  here  for  the  satisfaction 
of  the  curious.  The  original  knights,  commonly  called  the  founders  of  the  Order,  claim 
precedency  as  follow.  1.  King  Edward  III.  2.  Edward,  the  Black  Prince.  3.  Henry, 
duke  of  Lancaster.  4.  Thomas,  earl  of  Warwick.  5.  Piers  de  Greilly,  Captal  de  la 
Bouch.  6.  Ralph,  earl  of  Stafford.  7-  William  Montacute,  earl  of  Salisbury,  to  whose 
beauteous  wife,  Joanna,  daughter  of  Edmond,  earl  of  Kent,  (see  Issue  of  Edward  I.,) 
thfs  order  owed  its  origin.    8.  Roger  Mortimer,  grandson  of  the  notorious  pander  of  the 

?ueen  of  Edward  II.,  and  who  became  earl  of  March  in  1352.  9.  John  de  Lisle. 
0.  Bartholomew  Burghersh.  11.  John  Beauchamp.  12.  John  Bohun.  13.  Hugh 
Courtenay.  14.  Thomas  Holland,  afterwards  earl  of  Kent  in  right  of  his  wife,  the  above 
Joanna,  divorced  from  William  Montacute,  earl  of  Salisbury :  which  Joanna  we  shall 
afterwards  find  as  the  wife  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince  ;  thus  having  three  husbands 
who  were  all  founders  of  this  noble  Order,  and  she  herself  the  person  to  whose  honour 
it  was  chiefly  instituted.  15.  John  Grey  of  Codnor.  16.  Sir  Richard  Fitz-Simon. 
17-  Sir  Miles  Stapleton.  18.  Sir  Thomas  Wale.  19.  Sir  Hugh  Wrotesley.  20.  Sir 
Nele  Loring.  21.  Sir  John  Chandos.  22.  James  Audley.  23.  Sir  Otho  Holland. 
24.  Sir  Henry  Earn.    25.  Sir  Sanchet  Daubrichcourt.    26.  Sir  Walter  Paveley. 

Nothing  further  of  moment  is  related  of  prince  Edward  until  hostilities  were  about 
to  be  renewed  between  France  and  England,  an.  1354,  when  being  invested  by  his 
father  with  the  dutch y  of  Guienne,  he  repaired  thither,  Sept.  8,  to  commence  the  wan 
After  ravaging  the  southern  provinces  of  France,  particularly  Languedoc,  and  becoming 
master  of  Carcassone  and  Narbonne,  he  returned  to  Bourdeaux.  Encouraged  by  the  suc- 
cess of  his  former  invasions  and  no  care  being  taken  by  the  French  to  avoid  a  repetition 
of  them,  he  ventured  in  1356  to  renew  them.  Traversing  Le  Perigord,  Le  Limousin, 
he  entered  Berry  and  appeared  before  the  gates  of  Bourges  ;  but  the  king  of  France  now 
liastened  to  put  a  stop  to  these  ravages  and  assembled  an  army  of  60,(KK)  men.  The 
prince,  who  had  not  more  than  12,(Xi(),  amongst  whom  there  were  not  more  than  3,(HM) 
English,  at  the  news  of  these  preparations  endeavoured  to  retire  to  Bourdeaux  ;  but  the 
enemy  with  great  expedition  overtook  him  near  Puictiers.    To  relieve  himself  from  this 
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peril,  the  prince  offered  to  repair  all  the  damages  done  in  his  incursions  and  not  to  bear 
arms  against  France  for  seven  years.    King  John,  however, 


considering  his  foe  as 

pletely  in  his  power,  rejected  all  proposals  except  of  an  entire  surrender,  and  Edward 
finding  that  a  battle  was  inevitable,  resolved  to  hazard  it  sooner  than  tamely  submit  to 
an  inglorious  capture.  The  same  courage  and  conduct  which  gained  him  the  field  of 
Cressy  likewise  rendered  him  victorious  at  Poictiers,  Sept.  19,  for  he  not  only  gained  the 
victory,  but  took  prisoners,  the  French  king,  his  son,  and  many  of  the  chief  nobility 
of  France. 

After  this  glorious  achievement,  Edward  settling  a  truce  for  two  years,  wintered  at 
Bourdeaux  and  departed  in  the  following  April  for  England,  making  his  public  entry 
into  London  with  his  illustrious  prisoner,  May  24,  1357-  In  his  progress  ne  bestowed 
so  soothing  an  attention  to  the  captive  king,  whom  he  honoured  with  an  urbanity  pecu- 
liar only  to  real  magnanimity,  that  he  has  taught  us  to  consider  all  the  Roman  triumphs 
in  the  contemptible  estimation  they  so  richlv  deserved.  Rome  in  the  height  of  her 
civilization  and  splendour  could  drag  her  miserable  captives  in  chains  and  degradation 
before  their  insulting  conquerors.  Our  truly  glorious  prince  in  an  age  of  barbarism, 
which  esteemed  scarcely  any  other  feeling  than  that  of  military  pride,  generously  sub- 
dued the  prejudices  of  his  times,  and  investing  the  captive  king  and  his  noble  companions 
in  misfortune  with  all  the  splendour  of  an  honourable  procession,  appeared  himself 
merely  like  an  attendant,  without  any  show  of  ostentation,  every  care  being  taken  to 
avoid  any  exterior  sign  of  superiority  over  a  fallen  enemy.  In  the  year  1360,  king 
Edward  again  made  prepartions  against  France,  and  the  prince  his  son  landing  with  him 
at  Calais,  committed  great  ravages,  which  brought  on  the  treaty  of  Bretigny,  so  advan- 
tageous to  the  English  interests,  and  which  restored  the  French  king  to  his  liberty. 
The  prince  of  VVaTes,  who  never  thought  of  marrying  during  the  war,  took  advantage  of 
tin's  peaceable  time  to  espouse  Joanna,  daughter  of  Edmund,  earl  of  Kent,  (see,  issue  of 
Edward  I.)  in  the  year  136 J,  having  previously  refused  three  several  foreign  illustrious 
matches.  In  the  following  year,  July  19,  his  father  erected  the  dutchy  of  Guienne  into 
a  principality  under  the  name  of  Aquitaine,  with  which  he  invested  him,  and  the  next 
year  the  prince  departed  to  take  possession  of  it,  and  fixed  his  residence  at  Bourdeaux. 
Having  lived  three  years  in  Guienne  without  exercising  his  valour,  he  was  suddenly 
drawn  out  of  this  tranquillity  by  the  solicitations  of  Peter,  surnamed  the  Cruel,  king  «f 
Castile,  who  had  been  deposed  for  his  numerous  barbarities.  It  being  impossible  to  dwell 
upon  this  subject  in  this  place.,  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  Peter  was  restored  by  the 
prince's  victory  of  Navarette,  April  3,  1 367.  If  the  young  hero  had  reflected  on  the 
unworthiness  of  the  prince  who  desired  his  assistance,  he  would  doubtless  have  refused 
his  request ;  but  considering  only  the  honour  of  restoring  a  deposed  king,  which  motive 
should  have  little  weight  when  balanced  against  the  public  good,  he  received  that  reward 
which  such  rashness  richly  deserved.  Peter  restored  to  his  throne,  would  not  advance 
any  succours  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  the  prince  to  defray  them,  was  obliged 
not  only  to  sell  his  plate,  but  to  levy  a  tax  upon  his  subjects,  that  lost  him  much  of  his 
former  popularity. 

From  this  time  nothing  memorable  appears  in  the  b'fe  of  this  excellent  prince.  The 
sun  of  his  glory  had  passed  the  meridian  of  its  splendour.  In  1371,  Edward's  health 
rapidly  declining,  he  retired  from  his  government  of  Aquitaine,  and  returned  to  England. 
His  absence  restored  the  French  monarchy  to  some  degree  of  stability.  After  five  years 
of  increasing  malady,  the  prince  died  at  Westminster,  on  Trinity  Sunday,  June  B,  1376, 
aged  46,  and  agreeably  to  his  will,  made  the  day  before  his  death,  was  buried  in  the  cathe- 
dral church  of  the  Trinity  at  Canterbury,  on  Michaelmas  day  following.  The  esteem 
this  prince  possessed  may  be  measured  by  the  universal  regret  expressed  at  his  death. 
The  entire  parliament  of  England  followed  his  corpse  to  Canterbury,  and  Charles  V., 
king  of  France,  who  had  cause  to  rejoice  at  his  death,  ordered  a  solemn  service  to  be 
celebrated  on  the  occasion  at  Paris,  at  which  he  was  pleased  to  attend  in  person. 

Edward  had  two  sons*  by  Joan  of  Kent,  his  wife,  and  also  two  natural  sons. 

I.  Edward,  born  at  Angoulesmc,  an.  1365,  and  died  in  Gascony,  Jan.  1371. 

II.  Richard,  who  succeeded  his  grandfather  as  Richard  II.    Vide  Cap.  8. 
I*.  Sir  John  Saunder,  of  whom  nothing  is  recorded  but  his  name. 

•  Thou  Kb  not  0*11  timed  by  any  of  onr  historian  it  appear*  almost  certain  tint  Edward  had  aliw  a  daughter  named 
Maud.  She  was  married  to  Valrran  de  Luxembourg,  count  of  Ugny  and  St  Paul.  Thi»  appear*  from  a  challenge  sent 
by  that  count  to  Henry  IV.,  king  of  England,  in  which  arr  thene  word* :  *•  Contudcrant  I'afnnite,  amour,  et  confederation 
quej'avoje  pardevrr*  tren  haut  el  pni«ant  prince  Richard  roy  d*Anglrlerre,du<|ucl  j'ay  eulawuren  espouse. "  (Monstre- 
let.)  Thin  Valrran  wiu  countable  of  France  and  one  of  the  most  celrbrated  partisans  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy  in  the 
faction  which  desolated  France.  ||e  died  in  I  H>7,  and  had  a  daughter  named  Jane,  who  was  first  wife  of  Anthony,  duke 
of  Burgundy,  and  had  by  him  two  mjus  w  ho  died  S.  I'.  L. 
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II*.  Sir  Roger  de  Clarendon,  so  named  from  Clarendon,  in  Wiltshire,  the  place  of  his 
birth,  is  thought  to  be  an  ancestor  of  a  family  of  the  Smiths  in  Essex.  The  mothers 
of  this  Roger  and  the  foregoing  John  are  unknown.  He  became  one  of  the  knights  of 
the  Chamber  to  king  Richard  II.,  his  half-brother,  who  granted  him  £100  per  annum, 
and  was  afterwards  attainted  and  beheaded  at  London  with  others,  an.  1402,  for  having 
asserted  king  Richard  to  be  alive. 

It 

William,  surnamed  of  Hatfield,  the  place  of  his  birth,  was  born  an.  1335,  but  died 
in  his  childhood,  and  lies  buried  at  York. 

HI. 

Lionel  was  born  at  Antwerp,  in  the  dutchy  of  Brabant,  Nov.  29,  1338.  He  had 
not  exceeded  his  third  year  when,  upon  petition  of  the  Irish,  his  marriage  was  agreed 
upon  with  Elizabeth  de  Burgh,  daughter  and  heir  of  William  de  Burgh,  earl  of  Ulster, 
by  Maud,  second  daughter  of  Henry,  earl  of  Lancaster,  second  son  of  Edmund,  earl  of 
Lancaster,  second  son  of  king  Henry  III.,  which  William  de  Burgh,  earl  of  Ulster,  the 
father  of  the  aforesaid  Elizabeth,  was  the  son  of  John  de  Burgh,  (who  died  an.  1313, 
vita  patris,  Richard,  earl  of  Ulster,)  by  his  wife  Elizabeth,  third  sister  and  co-heir  of 
Gilbert  de  Clare,  earl  of  Gloucester  and  Hertford,  and  daughter  of  Gilbert  the  Red, 
earl  of  Gloucester,  by  Joan  of  Acres,  second  daughter  of  king  Edward  I. 

In  the  year  1345,  upon  his  father's  departure  with  Edward,  prince  of  Wales,  into 
France,  this  Lionel  was  left  by  him  guardian  of  the  realm  ;  but  on  the  invasion  of  Eng- 
land by  David,  king  of  Scotland,  in  1347,  his  mother,  queen  Philippa,  on  account  of 
bis  youth,  prudently  took  the  affairs  into  her  own  hands. 

The  marriage  of  Lionel  was  consummated  in  his  14lhyear,  an.  1354,  when  he  was 
created  earl  of  Ulster,  in  Ireland,  Nor  was  this  the  only  advantage  he  derived  from 
the  said  marriage,  for  having  also  with  Elizabeth  his  wife,  the  honour  of  Clare,  in  Suf- 
folk, (as  parcel  of  the  inheritance  of  her  grandmother,  sister  and  co-heir  of  the  last 
earl  of  Gloucester,  of  the  house  of  Clare,)  king  Edward,  his  father,  an.  1362,  erected  the 
town,  castle,  and  honour  of  Clare  iuto  a  dutchy,  under  the  style  of  Clarence ;  from 
which  dutchy  the  name  of  Clarenceux  is  derived,  being  the  title  of  the  king  of  arms  for 
the  southern  parts  of  England.  Elizabeth  his  wife  died  an.  1363,  and  was  buried  at 
Clare,  in  Suffolk. 

Prince  Lionel,  after  a  few  years'  widowhood,  passed  over  to  Milan  and  married,  in 
April,  1368,  Violante,  daughter  of  John  Galeazzo,  duke  of  Milan,  of  the  house  of  Vis- 
conti ;  but  indulging  too  much  in  the  luxuries  of  Italy,  which  were  produced  to  the 
utmost  in  honour  of  his  presence,  he  died,  aged  nearly  30  years,  Oct.  1 7,  1368,  at  Alba, 
in  Montferrat,  and  was  buried  at  Pavia.  His  body  was  afterwards  translated  to  En- 
gland and  interred  at  Clare,  in  the  Convent  Church  of  the  Augustine  Friars,  near  to  his 
first  wife,  Elizabeth  de  Burgh.  Violante,  his  widow,  afterwards  married  with  Otho 
Paleologus,  Marquis  of  Montferrat,  who  was  murdered  by  an  ostler,  an.  1378,  and  she 
was  again  wedded,  becoming  the  wife  of  Lewis  Visconti,  lord  of  Lodi,  her  cousin,  son  of 
Barnabas,  duke  of  Milan,  and  brother  of  Lucia,  wife  of  Edmund  Holland,  earl  of  Kent* 
This  Lewis  died  unjustly  in  prison  in  1381,  and  Violante  died  in  1382,  leaving  issue  by 
her  second  husband.  Lionel  left  issue  only  a  daughter,  by  Elizabeth  de  Burgh,  his 
first  wife  :  viz. 

I.  Philippa,  born  Aug.  16,  1355.  At  the  death  of  her  father,  being  13  years  old,  she 
was  married,  an.  1368,  by  Edward  III.  to  Edmond  Mortimer,  third  earl  of  March. 
Through  her,  the  house  of  York  derived  their  claim  to  the  crown  as  superior  to  that 
of  Lancaster.  Earl  Edmond  enjoyed  with  her  the  earldom  of  Ulster  with  the  lordships 
of  Clare,  Connaught,  and  Trim,  and  was  made  Earl  Marshal  of  England,  Feb.  1,  1368, 
and  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  in  1379.  He  died  Dec.  27, 1381,  at  Cork,  in  Ireland,  and 
was  buried  at  Wigmore,  in  Herefordshire,  leaving  issue  by  Philippa,  three  sons  and 
two  daughters : 

1.  Roger  Mortimer  succeeded  his  father  as  earl  of  March,  and  in  his  other  honours. 
He  was  made  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Jan.  24,  1381,  and  in  1387,  was  nominated  by 
Richard  11.  for  his  successor  to  the  crown,  as  the  eldest  son  of  Philippa,  daughter  and 
heir  of  Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence,  the  elder  brothers  of  which  duke  would  fail  of  issue  at 
the  death  of  the  king  without  issue.  This  right  of  earl  Roger  was  indisputably  superior 
to  that  of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  proceeding  from  John  of  Gaunt,  the  next  younger  bro- 
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ther  of  Lionel.  Roger  trusting  too  much  to  his  own  strength  and  forces,  was  slain  by 
O'Brien  and  the  Irish  of  Leinster,  at  Kenlis,  1398  ;  and  the  king  resolving  to  revenge 
the  death  of  his  cousin  Mortimer,  rashly  went  at  the  perilous  time  of  general  discontent 
amongst  his  English  subjects,  to  reduce  the  rebels.  Henry  of  Bolingbroke  taking  advan- 
tage of  his  absence,  now  returned  from  his  banishment  and  seized  the  crown  as  Henry 
IV.,  despoiling  the  descendants  of  this  earl  of  their  right,  until  it  was  gained  by  Edward 
IV.,  his  great  grandson.    By  his  wife  Alice,  daughter  of  Thomas  Holland,  earl  of  Kent, 

(who  died  1397,)  he  had  issue:  Edmond  Mortimer,  who  succeeded  his  father  in 

his  several  titles.  On  account  of  his  undoubted  right  to  the  crown,  he  was  an  object  of 
jealousy  to  Henry  IV.,  and  being  taken  prisoner  in  the  battle  of  Pelade,  in  Radnorshire, 
in  which  Oweu  Glendour  headed  the  rebels,  he  was,  after  the  Percies  strove  to  advance 
his  rights,  conveyed  to  Ireland  and  kept  prisoner  nearly  20  years  in  the  castle  of  Trim, 
where  he  died  of  grief  and  rigour,  Jan.  1 9,  1 424,  and  was  entombed  at  Stoke,  near  Clare, 
in  Suffolk,  leaving  no  issue  by  Anne,  daughter  of  Edmond,  earl  of  Stafford,  (who  died 
1403,)  whereby  Richard,  duke  of  York,  his  nephew  became  his  heir  : — Richard  died 
youug ; — Ann  Mortimer,  from  whom  the  house  of  York  derived  its  right  to  the  crown, 
married  to  Richard,  earl  of  Cambridge,  (son  of  Edmond,  duke  of  York,  fifth  son  of  Ed- 
ward III.)  who  lost  his  head  at  Southampton,  in  1415,  leaving  issue  the  celebrated 
Richard,  duke  of  York,  who  was  father  of  king  Edward  IV.  and  slain  at  Wakefield,  1460, 
see  Art.  5.  of  the  present  Chapter: — Eleanor,  was  wife  to  Edward  Courtney,  (son  of 
Edward,  surnamed  the  Blind,  earl  of  Devonshire,)  who  died  S.  P.  1418. 

2.  Sir  Edmond  Mortimer,  knight,  married  a  daughter  of  Owen  Glendour,  a  gentle- 
man of  North  Wales  j  upon  which  alliance  Owen  became  a  confederate  with  the  Percies 
against  Henry  IV.,  pretending  to  establish  Roger  Mortimer  on  the  throne,  who  was 
nominated  as  rightful  heir  by  Hichard  II.    Edmond  died  S.  P. 

3.  Sir  John  Mortimer,  knight,  being  unjustly  detained,  on  account  of  his  birth,  a 
prisoner  in  the  Tower  of  London,  was  in  1424,  arraigned  under  pretence  of  treasonable 
practices,  tending  to  promote  his  escape  out  of  the  Tower,  fly  into  Wales  to  his  nephew 
the  earl  of  March,  and  to  strike  off  the  heads  of  the  protector  and  the  bishop  of  Win- 
chester. Upon  this  accusation,  framed  merely  for  his  destruction  and  to  yield  pretence 
for  the  securing  and  imprisonment  of  his  nephew,  Edmond,  earl  of  March,  John  was 
drawn,  hanged,  and  beheaded  at  the  Tower,  Feb.  16,  1424,  dying  S.  P. 

4.  Elizabeth  was  wife  of  Henry,  lord  Percy,  surnamed  Hotspur,  eldest  son  of  Henry, 
first  earl  of  Northumberland.  Hotspur,  who  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury,  1403, 
became  by  Elizabeth,  the  ancestor  of  10  earls  of  Northumberland. 

5.  Phihppa  became  the  wife  of  John  Hastings,  earl  of  Pembroke,  who  died  1390,  S.P. 
She  re-married  to  Richard  Fitzallan,  earl  of  Arundel,  to  whom  she  was  second  wife,  and 
by  whom  she  had  a  son  named  John.  This  Richard  being  beheaded  in  1397,  she  re- 
married to  John  Poynings,  lord  St.  John,  and  at  length  died  S.  P. 

IV. 

John  was  born  at  Ghent,  formerly  styled  Gaunt,  Feb.  1340.  This  prince,  noted  for 
his  haughtiness,  gave  rise  to  the  English  sneer  of  reproach  on  those  who  cultivate  not  a 
pleasing  urbanity  of  manners,  by  comparing  them  to  this  imperious  son  of  Edward  III. 
in  the  well-known  words  of  "  as  proud  as  John  of  Gaunt."  He  was  in  his  infancy,  (upon 
the  death  of  John  de  Dreux,  duke  of  Brittany  and  earl  of  Richmond,  who  died  S.  P. 
1341,)  created  earl  of  Richmond,  Sept.  20,  1342  ;  but  this  earldom  he  afterwards,  1372, 
released  into  the  kings  hands  in  favour  of  John  de  Dreux,  half-brother  of  him  who  died 
in  1341,  earl  of  Monfort  and  duke  of  Brittany,  who  had  married  Mary,  daughter  of 
Edward  III. 

On  June  14,  1359,  he  married  at  Reading,  Blanch,  younger  daughter  and  co-heir, 
(afterwards  sole  heir)  of  Henry,  duke  of  Lancaster,  for  which  union,  on  account  of  con- 
sanguinity, a  dispensation  was  procured  from  the  Pope.  His  father-in-law,  dying  Mar. 
24,  1302,  John  was  created,  Nov.  13  following,  duke  of  Lancaster,  and  became  also  his 
successor  in  the  earldoms  of  Leicester,  Derby,  and  Lincoln.  In  136*9,  Blanch  died  and 
was  interred  at  St.  Paul's  in  London.  The  same  year  he  was  also  despatched  with  a 
powerful  army  by  his  father,  to  Calais,  to  continue  the  war  then  raging ;  but  the  duke's 
progress  ended  only  in  ravaging  the  open  country,  without  making  any  conquest.  On 
the  departure  of  Edward,  the  Black  Prince,  from  Guienne,  an.  1371.  on  account  of  his 
bad  health,  he  left  the  command  of  the  army  to  his  brothers,  John,  duke  of  Lancaster, 
and  Edmond,  carl  of  Cambridge.    However,  the  atfairs  of  England  in  France  had  lately 
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so  severely  suffered,  that  John's  not  being  able  to  restore  them  to  the  flourishing 
state  in  which  they  stood  in  the  prosperous  days  of  the  renowned  Black  Prince,  is  no 
slur  upon  his  reputation  as  a  general  and  statesman.  These  royal  sons,  John  and 
Edmond,  seeing  their  exertions  would  be  useless  under  present  circumstances,  resolved 
to  return  to  England  to  solicit  further  supplies ;  but  before  they  departed,  an.  1372,  they 
married  the  two  daughters  of  Peter  the  Cruel,  king  of  Castile  and  Leon.  That  tyrant, 
after  his  re-establishment  on  the  throne  by  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  continuing* his 
former  excesses,  was  again  in  1309,  expelled  and  at  length  slain  in  a  combat,  resembling 
that  of  Brutus  and  A  runs,  by  Henry,  nis  bastard  brother,  who  assumed  the  regal  dignity 
as  Henry  II.  The  two  daughters  of  the  tyrant  having  been  left  under  the  protection 
of  Edward,  that  prince  on  his  departure  from  France,  implored  his  two  brothers  to  pre- 
serve them  from  their  incensed  uncle.  John,  causing  them  to  be  brought  to  Bourdeaux, 
married,  an.  1 372,  Constance,  the  elder,  in  whose  right  he  took  upon  himself  the  title 
of  king  of  Castile  and  Leon,  and  Edmund,  his  brother,  married  Isabella,  the  younger. 
The  English  interests  in  France  now  rapidly  declined,  until  at  length  the  English  king 
assembled  an  army  of  30,000  men,  the  command  of  which  was  given  to  the  duke  of  Lan- 
caster. Landing  at  Calais,  July  24,  1374,  he  traversed  all  France  without  opposition, 
and  came  to  Bourdeaux  in  November.  Thence  he  advanced  into  upper  Guienne,  with 
design  to  expel  the  duke  of  Anjou,  who  had  taken  several  towns,  and  he  boldly  offered 
him  battle,  for  which  the  time  and  place  were  appointed  ;  but  the  two  generals  receiving 
advice  of  a  truce  having  been  concluded  between  the  two  crowns,  retired,  and  duke 
John  returned  to  England  in  1 376.  After  the  death  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  and 
during  his  fathers  dotage,  John  was  made  regent ;  but  the  king,  noting  his  ambition, 
settled  the  succession  upon  Richard,  the  son  of  prince  Edward,  at  the  instigation  of  his 
parliament,  to  avoid  confusion  after  his  death.  Lancaster,  who  had  cast  his  hopes 
upon  the  throne,  though  thus  frustrated,  gratified  his  natural  imperiousness  by  displacing 
Edmund  Mortimer,  earl  of  March,  from  the  Marshalship  of  England,  and  quarrelled 
with  the  bishop  of  London  in  the  behalf  of  the  celebrated  John  Wickliff  at  a  synod  held 
at  St.  Paul's  to  give  judgment  on  our  first  reformer's  doctrine. 

In  the  minority  of  his  nephew  Richard  II.,  John  was  joined  with  Edmond,  earl  of 
Cambridge,  and  others,  in  the  management  of  the  state,  when  he  is  said  to  have  endea- 
voured to  sow  dissensions  amongst  them  to  procure  his  own  advancement  to  the  crown ; 
but  he  vindicated  himself  from  several  accusations  to  that  effect.  However,  not  daring 
to  trust  himself  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies  who  were  bent  on  his  ruin,  he  fortified 
himself  in  the  castle  of  Pontefract,  an.  1 384.  Though  not  beloved,  yet  being  persecuted, 
the  duke  of  Lancaster  was  not  without  adherents.  A  civil  war  was  about  to  be  kindled 
in  the  kingdom,  when  the  queen's  mother,  the  beauteous  and  benevolent  Joanna  of  Kent, 
interposed  and  mediated  with  the  king  for  the  duke  his  uncle ;  and  Richard,  satisfied  by 
her  means  of  the  falseness  of  the  accusations  against  him,  received  him  again  into  favour. 
In  the  following  year,  Lancaster  marched  into  Scotland  with  60,000  men  to  suppress 
the  incursions  which  the  Scots  had  made  in  England  in  the  hope  of  a  French  invasion ; 
and  had  his  policy  been  acted  upon,  he  would  doubtless  have  fully  revenged  the  English 
cause  ;  but  Richard,  under  the  influence  of  favourites  who  dreaded  Lancaster's  abilities 
and  authority,  lost  a  precious  opportunity,  which  he  could  never  afterwards  regain,  by 
neglecting  his  uncle's  advice  and  offer  of  services.  Richard  who  now  discovered  the 
imbecility  of  his  character  by  his  partiality  to  mere  favourites,  was  glad  to  be  freed  from 
the  observation  of  an  uncle,  who,  however  dangerous  from  his  ambition,  was  of  penetra- 
tion sufficient  to  perceive  the  peraiciousness  of  the  king's  course  of  life.  John  was 
therefore  sent  with  some  forces,  in  1385,  to  pursue  his  claims  to  Castile  and  Arragon, 
and  arriving  at  Corunna,  Aug.  9,  1386,  such  was  his  success  that  he  obliged  the  king 
of  Castile,  John  the  son  of  Henry  II.  (the  bastard  brother  of  Peter  the  Cruel,)  to  make 
a  treaty  with  him,  promising  to  pay  down  600,000  livres  with  a  yearly  pension  of  40,000, 
(£  10,000,)  during  the  lives  of  himself  and  his  duchess,  Constance.  This  treaty  was 
followed  by  a  marriage  of  the  princess  Catherine,  the  duke's  daughter  by  Constance, 
with  Henry,  eldest  son  of  the  king  of  Castile :  in  consideration  of  which  the  duke  and 
duchess  resigned  their  pretensions  to  that  crown,  and,  though  thus  he  gave  up  his 
kingly  dignity,  he  placed  the  crown  of  Castile,  and  eventually  that  of  Portugal  by  mar- 
riage, upon  the  heads  of  his  posterity.  This  affair  being  settled,  he  departed  from  the 
continent  in  Nov.  1389 ;  but  no  sooner  was  the  duke  in  England  and  had  effected  a 
reconciliation  between  his  brother,  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  and  the  king,  who  hated  all 
his  relatives  for  the  sake  of  his  favourites,  than  Richard  II.  once  more  contrived  to  pro- 
cure his  absence.    To  attain  this  end  the  king  cared  not  what  he  sacrificed,  and  there- 
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fore  be  made  his  uncle  the  richest  present  that  could  1*  offered  to  a  subject  by  investing 
him  with  the  dutchy  of  Aquitaine,  March  2,  1389-90.  The  duke  went  to  take 
possession  of  his  government,  and  during  his  absence,  Constance  his  dutchess  died,  A.  D. 
J  '«)4  and  was  buried  at  Leicester.  But  however  much  king  Richard  was  willing  to 
separate  Aquitaine  from  England,  the  Gascons  themselves  did  not  relish  the  probability 
of  such  a  separation,  who  asserted  that  their  country  was  inseparably  united  with  the 
crown  of  England,  being  the  chief  protection  to  prevent  it  falling  under  the  dominion 
of  France.  Therefore  Aquitaine  adjudged  to  John  of  Lancaster  might  in  his  posterity 
lose  that  protection,  since  without  improbable  circumstances  he  could  never  lawfully  sit 
upon  the  English  throne.  After  several  contests  on  this  subject,  the  king  resolved  at 
length  to  revoke  the  grant,  to  which  the  duke  of  Lancaster  seeing  the  propriety,  readily 
submitted,  an.  1395-6.  The  duke  noted  and  hated  for  his  pride  and  ambition,  astonished 
the  nation  by  his  willing  departure  from  Guienne,  and  the  surprise  was  yet  greater  when 
on  his  return  to  England  he  proved  the  humbleness  of  his  third  choice  for  a  wife,  since 
he  was  never  supposed  capable  of  entering  into  any  engagement  but  for  his  own  aggran- 
dizement. This  choice  fell  upon  Catherine  Swynford,  the  widow  of  sir  Otes  Swynford, 
and  daughter  of  sir  Payn  Roet,  a  knight  of  Hainault,  where  she  was  born .  Her  younger 
sister  Phillippa  was  married  to  Geoffry  Chaucer,  the  father  of  English  poetry,  to  whom 
the  duke  was  patron.  She  was  in  her  youth  brought  up  in  the  duke's  house,  as  the 
euardian  of  his  daughters  Phillippa  and  Elizabeth  ;  and  by  the  duke  before  her  first 
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Lincoln  soon  after  the  Feast  of  the  Epiphany,  1395-6,  to  the  great  mortification  of  the 
duchess  of  Gloucester,  the  countesses  of  Derby,  Arundel,  and  others  of  the  royal  family, 
ivho  vowed  they  would  never  enter  her  presence  to  give  precedence  as  the  second  female 
in  the  kingdom  :  to  one  so  mean  by  birth  and  character :  but  her  prudent  behaviour 
conquering  their  aversion,  in  a  short  time  Catherine  became  very  acceptable  to  them. 
In  a  parliament  held  at  London  about  this  time  John,  having  restored  the  mother's 
honouVby  marriage,  took  the  stain  of  bastardy  from  her  issue  by  having  them  legiti- 
mated by  Act  of  Parliament,  Feb.  9,  1396,  when  they  were  rendered  capable  of  all 
ecclesiastical  and  civil  honours,  the  royal  dignity  excepted :  —  whence  then  the  title  of 
Henry  VII.  who  derived  himself  through  the  Beauforts  and  who  insisted  so  strenuously 
for  his  own  individual  right  to  the  crown  ?  In  the  same  parliament,  he  moved  that  his 
son,  Henry,  earl  of  Darby,  might  be  adjudged  heir  to  the  crown,  as  being  son  of  Blanch, 
his  first  wife,  daughter  of  Henry,  duke  of  Lancaster,  grandson  of  Edmund ,  first  earl  of 
Lancaster,  who,  he  pretended,  was  elder  brother  of  king  Edward  I.,  and  had  been  set 
aside  from*  his  birthright  by  his  father,  Henry  III.  on  account  of  his  deformitv,  whence 
he  received  the  name  of  Crouch-back.  This  slander  was  confuted  by  Roger  Mortimer, 
earl  of  March,  who  declared  himself  heir  to  king  Richard,  being  son  of  Philippa,  only 
daughter  and  heir  of  Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence,  second  son  of  Edward  III.,  and  therefore 
the  same  Roger,  Henry's  pretended  right  of  succession  from  an  elder  son  of  Henry  III. 
than  Edward  I.  not  being  allowed,  was  to  be  preferred  before  the  son  of  John,  duke  of 
Lancaster,  a  vounger  brother  of  Lionel,  as  neither  could  claim  from  a  descent  earlier 
than  Edward  ill.  On  this  unfounded  rumour,  invidiously  spread  by  the  descendants 
•of  the  duke,  depended  all  the  pretensions  of  Henry  IV.,  and  the  house  of  Lancaster  to 
justify  the  exclusion  of  the  descendants  of  Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence,  of  the  houses  of 
JVIarch  and  York  from  the  throne,  which  caused  such  a  deluge  of  blood  in  the  contentions 
of  the  several  parties  in  pursuit  of  their  various  titles. 

After  a  life  of  restless  ambition,  great  unpopularity,  and  influence,  and  having  been 
the  protector  of  the  dawn  of  the  reformation  and  the  patron  of  literature  by  the  favours 
he  bestowed  upon  Wickliffe  and  Chaucer,  this  great  duke  died  at  Ely-House  in  Hol- 
born,  Feb.  3, 1398-9,  aged  59,  and  was  buried  at  St.  Paul's,  with  Blanch  his  first  wife, 
leaving  his  eldest  son,  Henry,  duke  of  Hereford,  at  that  time  a  banished  man,  his  heir. 
This  Henry  following  his  father's  ambition,  whom  he  equalled  in  pride,  hauteur,  and 
intrigue,  soon  after  landed  in  England  upon  pretence  of  seizing  his  fathers's  duchy,  but 
in  reality  to  take  advantage  of  Richard's  absence  in  Ireland  and  the  dissensions  of  the 
kingdom  to  seize  upon  the  crown,  which  he  gained  by  the  deposition  and  secured  by 
the  subsequent  murder  of  his  unfortunate  sovereign. 

•  Thin  rastle  wa»  posse-wed  by  the  houie  of  Lancaster  by  virtue  of  the  marriage  of  Ed  mom),  first  earl  of  Lancaster,  w  ith 
i  of  Navarre. 
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The  widow  of  John,  duke  of  Lancaster,  died  May  10, 1403,  and  was  buried  at  Lincoln, 
having  no  issue  by  the  duke  after  her  marriage. 

The  issue  of  John,  duke  of  Lancaster,  bv  Blanch  of  Lancaster,  his  first  wife. 

I.  Henry  who  succeeded  Richard  II.  as  Icing  of  England.    Bk.  2.  Sec.  2.  Chap.  1. 

II.  Philippe  was  married  at  Oporto  to  John  I.  king  of  Portugal,  A.D.  1387,  that  the 
duke  her  father  might  be  the  better  enabled  by  this  alliance  to  pursue  his  designs  upon  the 
crown  of  Castile  and  Leon.  She  died  an.  1415,  and  John  I.  died  Aug.  14, 1433,  aged 
76  years,  having  reigned  48  years.  They  left  a  numerous  issue,  of  which  Henry,  who 
diea  1460,  was  celebrated  for  the  encouragement  he  gave  to  discovery  and  navigation, 
and  Edward  the  eldest,  named  after  his  great  grandfather,  Edward  III.  of  England, 
succeeded  him  as  kin£  of  Portugal  and  died  an.  1438,  leaving  two  sons,  Alpbonso  and 
Ferdinand,  duke  of  Visco.  Alphonso  V.  succeeded  his  father  Edward  and  died  an.  1481, 
leaving  for  his  heir  his  son  John  II.  who  died  an.  1495,  S.P.S.  The  crown  of  Portugal 
now  reverted  to  the  line  of  Ferdinand,  duke  of  Visco,  in  the  person  of  his  son  Emanuel, 
who  after  a  reign  of  glory,  in  which  Portugal  was  at  its  zenith  of  splendour,  died  A.D. 
1521,  leaving  issue,  John,  Henry,  Edward,  Lewis,  Isabel,  who  died  1539,  the  wife  of  the 
emperor  Charles  V.,  and  Beatrice,  wife  of  Charles  III.  duke  of  Savoy.  John  III.  under 
whom  was  the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition,  succeeded  his  father  Emanuel  and  died 
1 557,  being  succeeded  by  his  grandson  Sebastian,  son  of  his  only  son  John,  who  died  v. 
p.  1554.  Sebastian  reigned  at  five  years  of  age  and  was  slain  by  the  Moors  in  Africa, 
S.P.  1578 :  under  this  prince  Camoens  wrote  the  celebrated  epic  poem  of  the  Portuguese. 
The  line  of  Sebastian  being  thus  extinct,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  great  uncle,  Henry 
the  Cardinal,  a  younger  son  of  king  Emanuel,  who  by  reason  of  his  function  and  years 
being  incapable  of  issue,  the  kingdom  of  Portugal  upon  his  death,  an.  1580,  was  seized, 
against  the  right  of  the  issue  of  Edward  the  youngest  son  of  king  Emanuel,  by  Philip 
II.  king  of  Spain,  who  pretended  to  be  the  true  heir  of  the  crown  in  right  of  Isabel  his 
mother,  daughter  of  the  said  Emanuel,  with  about  as  much  justice  as  he  likewise  claimed 
the  crown  of  England  as  having  descended  from  Philippa,  daughter  of  John,  duke  of 
Lancaster.  Philip  II.  dying  in  1598,  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Philip  III.,  who  dying 
an.  1621,  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Philip  IV.,  king  of  Spain  and  Portugal ;  but  he 
lost  Portugal  by  the  famous  revolution  of  1640  and  died  in  1645.    This  revolution 

? laced  the  crown  in  the  possession  of  the  rightful  heir,  it  being  then  recovered  by  John 
I.,  duke  of  Bragania,  son  of  duke  Theodosius  II.,  son  of  Johu  I.,  duke  of  Braganza  by 
Catherine  his  wife  who  died  1618,  (sister  of  Mary,  wife  of  Alexander  Farnese,  the 
celebrated  duke  of  Parma,)  daughter  of  Edward,  duke  of  Guimaraens,  (the  brother  of 
king  John  III.)  who  died  1540:  which  John  II.,  duke  of  Braganza,  being  undoubted 
heir  to  the  throne,  was  crowned  as  John  IV.,  king  of  Portugal.  John  IV.  died  A.D. 
1656,  leaving  issue  Alphonso,  Peter,  and  Catherine,  wife  of  Charles  II.  king  of  England. 
John  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Alphonso  VI.  who  was  deposed  an.  1667,  his  brother 
Peter  being  elected  regent.  In  the  year  1669  the  deposed  king  was  sent  to  the  island 
of  Tercera,  and  died  there,  S.P.  1683.  Peter  II.,  his  brother,  now  ascended  the  throne 
and  died  in  1706,  succeeded  by  his  only  lawful  son,  John  V.  who  died  1750,  leaving 
issue  Joseph,  his  successor ;  Peter,  who  married  and  reigned  jointly  with  Mary  his  niece, 
daughter  of  Joseph,  and  who  died  1736;  and  Mary,  wife  of  Ferdinand  VI.,  king  of 
Spain.  Joseph  I.,  son  of  John  V.,  died  1777  and  was  succeeded  by  his  daughter  Alary, 
wife  of  Peter,  the  brother  of  her  father.  In  her  reign,  in  1807,  to  escape  destruction 
from  the  iron  grasp  of  the  ruffian  Napoleon,  the  royal  family  of  Portugal  embarked  with 
the  court  for  Brazil,  which  in  1822,  Oct.  12,  was  declared  independant  of  Portugal,  and 


the  prince  regent,  Don  Pedro,  son  of  John  VI.,  was  proclaimed  emperor.  Mary 
succeeded  by  her  son  John  VI.  in  1816,  who  died  Febr.  24,  1826,  succeeded  by  his  son. 
Don  Pedro,  emperor  of  Brazil  and  king  of  Portugal,  abdicated  the  crown  of  Portugal 
May  2,  1826,  in  favour  of  his  daughter  Donna  Maria  di  Gloria,  born  April  4,  1819. 
The  rights  of  this  youthful  sovereign  are  in  danger  of  being  usurped  by  her  uncle,  Don 
Miguel,  the  monster  of  modern  princes,  who  was  impoliticly  entrusted  with  the 
regency  by  her  unsuspecting  father,  to  guard  over  his  daughter's  interests :  a  power 
which  soon  enabled  the  wretch,  amidst  cruelty  and  murder,  to  style  himself  absolute 
king  of  Portugal.  God  forbid  that  anv  European  court  should  so  disgrace  itself  as  to 
enter  into  alliance  with  him  to  the  prejudice  of  the  interesting  object  of  his  injustice. 

III.  Elizabeth,  who  was  twice  married.  Her  first  husband  was  John  Holand,  earl 
of  Huntingdon  and  duke  of  Exeter,  second  son  of  Thomas  Holand,  earl  of  Kent,  bv  Joan 
his  wife,  daughter  of  Edmond,  earl  of  Kent,  son  of  king  Edward  I.  He  was  beheaded 
an.  1400,  for  plotting  the  death  of  Henrv  IV.,  his  wife's  brother.    The  second  husband 
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of  Elizabeth  was  sir  John  Cornwall,  K.  G.,  son  of  sir  John  Cornwall,  third  son  of  sir 
Geoffry  de  Cornwall,  second  son  of  Richard  de  Cornwall,  a  natural  son  of  Richard,  earl 
of  Cornwall  and  king  of  the  Romans,  second  son  of  king  John.  'J  his  sir  John  was 
famous  for  his  skill  in  tournament  and  war,  which  raised  him  so  much  in  the  esteem  of 
Henry  IV.that  he  gave  him  this  Elizabeth  his  sister  in  marriage.  He  signalized  himself 
at  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  was  raised  to  be  baron  Fanhope,  an.  11.  Hen.  VI.  and  soon 
after  baron  Milbroke.  He  died  at  Ampthill  in  Bedfordshire  and  was  buried  in  the 
Black  Friars'  at  London,  an.  1443,  having  survived  for  18  years  Elizabeth  his  wife,  who 
died  S.P.  an.  1425,  and  was  buried  at  Burford  in  Shropshire. 

Issue  of  John,  duke  of  Lancaster,  by  Constance  of  Castile  his  second  wife. 

IV.  Katherine  was  by  her  father  married  to  Henry,  prince  of  the  Asturias,  son  and 
heir  of  John  I.  who  died  1390,  king  of  Castile  and  Leon,  son  of  Henry,  count  of 
Transtamere,  base  brother  of  Peter  surnamed  the  Cruel,  who  died  1369.  From  this 
Peter  count  Henry  wrested  the  kingdoms  of  Castile  and  Leon,  in  prejudice  of  the 
rights  of  the  daughters  of  Peter,  Constance  wife  of  John,<luke  of  Lancaster,  and  Isabel 
wife  of  Edmund,  earl  of  Cambridge.  Katherine  was  espoused  to  prince  Henry  the  son 
of  her  cousin-german,  upon  agreement  that  in  lieu  of  the  claim  of  her  father,  John  of 
Lancaster,  in  right  of  his  wife,  upon  Castile  and  Leon,  the  crown  of  these  kingdoms 
should  descend  to  the  heirs  of  this  Katherine  and  prince  Henry :  and  that  if  such  issue 
failed,  it  should  then  descend  to  that  of  Edmund,  duke  of  Cambridge,  by  Isabel,  the 
younger  daughter  of  Peter  the  Cruel. 

Katherine,  who  died  an.  1418,  and  Henry,  who  succeeded  his  father  John  at  1 1  years 
of  age  as  Henry  III.  and  who  died  1406,  left  issue  John  II.  who  succeeded  him  at  the 
age  of  22  months.  John  II.  died  an.  1454,  leaving  issue  by  his  first  wife  Mary,  (daughter 
of  Ferdinand  I.  surnamed  the  Just,  king  of  Arragon,  son  of  Eleanor,  daughter  of  Peter 
IV.  the  Cruel,  king  of  Arragon,  and  wife  of  John  II.  king  of  Castile  and  Leon :  which 
Ferdinand  was  brother  of  Henry  III.  king  of  Castile  and  Leon,  whereby  the  line  of  the 
kings  of  that  crown  came  to  reign  in  Arragon,  by  the  election  of  Ferdinand,  an.  1412, 
and  whereby  the  crowns  of  Castile  and  Arragon  became  united  by  the  marriage  of  Isabel 
and  Ferdinand,  the  grandchildren  of  these  brothers,)  Henry  IV.  surnamed  the  Impotent, 
who  succeeded  his  father,  was  deposed  in  effigy  1465,  and  died  1474,  leaving  issue 
Jane,  the  lawful  heir  to  her  fathers  throne,  but  who  being  deprived  of  it  through  the 
confusion  of  the  times,  became  a  nun  and  died  in  1506;  and  by  his  second  wife 
Isabella,  (daughter  of  John,  constable  of  Portugal,  who  died,  1442,  son  of  John  I.  king 
of  Portugal,  by  Philippa,  daughter  of  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,)  John  II.  left 
issue  Alphonso,  (proclaimed  king  by  the  revolted  lords  in  1465  and  died  in  1468,)  and 
Isabel,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Castile  on  the  death  of  her  half-brother,  Henry  IV. 

This  Isabel,  who  died  in  1504,  married  in  1469  with  Ferdinand  II.  surnamed  the 
Catholic,  king  of  Arragon,  (son  of  John  II.,  son  of  Ferdinand  I.  surnamed  the  Just,  the 
the  brother  of  Henry  III.  king  of  Castile,  as  expressed  above,)  whereby  the  crowns  of 
Castile  and  Arragon  become  united,  as  those  of  Castile  and  Leon  had  formerly  been  by 
marriage,  (see  Bk.  2.  Ch.  1 .  Art.  7«  Eleanor,)  and  thus  are  consolidated  into  one,  worn 
now  by  the  kings  of  Spain.  Ferdinand  II.  died  1516,  leaving  by  Isabel  the  following 
issue, —  Isabel,  married  first  to  Alphonso,  who  died  S.  P.  v.  p.  1491,  son  of  John  II. 
king  of  Portugal,  and  secondly  to  Emanuel,  king  of  Portugal,  to  whom  she  was  first 
wife:  she  died  S.  P.  1498:  —  John,  who  died  8.  P.  1497,  aged  19:  his  wife  was 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Maximilian  I.  emperor  of  Germany  ; — Jane,  who  succeeded  her 
parents  in  the  throne  of  Spain  ;  —  Mary,  who  died  1517,  was  second  wife  of  Emanuel, 
king  of  Portugal,  (widower  of  her  sister  Isabel,)  who  had  by  her  all  his  issue ;  — and 
Catherine,  wife  of  Henry  VIII.  king  of  England. 

Jane,  called  the  Insane,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabel,  king  and  queen  of  Spain, 
succeeded  in  1516.  She  married  Philip  surnamed  the  Fair,  (who  was  sovereign  of  the 
Netherlands,  jure  matris,)  son  of  Maximilian,  emperor  of  Germany,  by  Mary,  daughter 
and  heiress  of  Charles  the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy.  Jane  died  in  1555,  having  had  a 
numerous  issue,  viz.  Charles,  who  succeeded  her; —  Ferdinand  I.  king  of  Bohemia  and 
Hungary  in  1527,  in  right  of  his  wife,  Anne,  daughter  of  Uladislaus  IV.  and  sister  and 
heiress  of  Low  is,  king  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary  ;  king  of  the  Romans  in  1531  ;  and 
emperor  in  1558  on  the  resignation  of  his  brother  Charles  V.  when  he  fixed  the  imperial 
crown  in  his  family* ; — Eleanora,  who  died  S.  P.  an.  1558,  was  married  first  to  Emanuel, 

«  To  iv. ml  condition  the  account  of  the  imperial  Usuc  of  Ferdinand  U  |  fared  in  thi*  note,  Ferdinand  dvins  in  1564  and 
leaving  a  numerou*  issue,  waa  Mirreoded  by  hi*  ton  Maximilian  11.  who  died  1576,  fun-reeded  hv  hi*  vm  Korinlph  11.  whodvimr 
S.P.  I0I  J,  wm  •ucewtod  by  hb  brother  Matthia*.  who  likewwe  died  S.P.  1610.   The  unicrial  crown,  a»  likewise  that  of 
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king  of  Portugal,  to  whom  she  was  third  wife,  he  having  previously  married  her  two 
aunts ;  and  secondly  to  Francis  I.  king  of  France,  to  whom  she  was  second  wife  ;  — 
Isabel,  wife  of  Christian  II.  king  of  Denmark,  who  was  deposed  in  1523.  She  died  in 
1525,  leaving  issue,  John,  who  died  S.  P.  1532;  Dorothy,  who  died  1500,  S.  P.  relict 
of  Frederick  the  Wise,  Elector  Palatine  ;  and  Christina,  died  1590,  wife  of  Francis, 
fluke  of  Lorraine,  who  by  her  is  an  ancestor  of  the  male  line  of  the  imperial  house  of 
Lorraine,  from  whom  by  five  descents  of  dukes,  is  derived  Francis  Stephen,  duke  of 
Lorraine,  who  by  his  marriage  with  Maria-Theresa,  heir  of  the  house  of  Bohemia,  &c. 
procured  the  imperial  dignity,  in  his  family,  being  elected  emperor  in  1745,  (see  note,) 
—  Mary,  who  married,  an.  1521,  Lewis,  king  of  Bohemia,  who  was  killed  1526.  She 
became  governess  of  the  Netherlands  in  1530  and  died  S,  P.  1558 ;  — and  Catherine, 
who  died  1557,  wife  of  John  III.  king  of  Portugal. 

Charles  succeeded  Jane  in  the  kingdom  of  Spain  as  Charles  I.,  and  in  1519  was 
elected  emperor  of  Germany  as  Charles  V.  He  voluntarily  resigned  his  dignities,  which 
he  had  emblazoned  with  the  splendour  of  his  deeds,  an.  1556,  and  died  1558,  leaving 
issue  by  his  cousin  and  wife  Isabella,  (daughter  of  Emanuel,  king  of  Portugal,  by  Mary, 
daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabel,  king  and  queen  of  Spain,)  Philip,  his  successor ; 
Mary,  who  died  1603,  wife  of  her  cousin,  the  emperor  Maximilian  II. ;  and  Jane,  who 
died"  1573,  wife  of  John,  son  of  John  III.,  king  of  Portugal.  Charles  had  likewise  two 
natural  children,  Don  Juan,  who  died  1578,  and  Margaret,  who  died  1586,  married 
first  to  Alexander  de  Medicis,  (brother  to  the  celebrated  Catherine,  wife  of  Henry  II., 
king  of  France,  and  son  of  Lorenzo  II.,  duke  of  Urbino,)  whence  she  was  created  by 
her  father,  duchess  of  Florence,  and  secondly  to  Octavius  Farneze,  by  whom  she  was 
mother  of  the  celebrated  Alexander  Farneze,  duke  of  Parma. 

Philip  II.  succeeded  his  father  in  Spain,  in  1556,  seized  Portugal  by  force,  under  a 

Sretended  claim  thereto  through  his  mother,  (see  issue  of  Philippa,  daughter  of  John, 
uke  of  Lancaster,)  took  Holland,  and  was  king  of  England  as  the  husband  of  queen 
Mary,  his  second  wife.  He  died  1598,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  only  surviving  son, 
Philip  III.,  who  died  1621,  succeeded  by  his  son  Philip  IV.,  who  lost  Portugal  by  the 
revolution  of  1640,  and  died  1665  ;  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Charles  11.,  the  last 
male  of  the  Spanish  branch  of  kings,  who  died  S.  P.  1700.  This  event  brought  on  the 
celebrated  war  of  13  years  for  the  succession  of  Spain,  finished  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
when  the  house  of  Bourbon  obtained  the  crown  in  the  person  of  Phi  lip,  duke  of  Anjou, 
younger  son  of  Lewis  the  dauphin,  son  of  Lewis  XIV.,  king  of  France,  by  Maria  The- 
resa, who  died  1683,  daughter  of  Philip  IV.  and  sister  of  Charles  II.,  kings  of  Spain. 

Philip  V.  (the  duke  of  Anjou,)  resigned  the  crown  in  1724,  when  his  eldest  son 
became  xing,  but  he  dying  S.  P.  the  same  year,  Philip  resumed  the  government,  and 
died  1746.  His  surviving  issue  were,  Ferdinand  VI.  his  successor ; — Charles,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Ferdinand  ; — Philip,  duke  of  Parma,  father  of  Ferdinand,  father  of  Lewis  I., 
king  of  Etrnria,  who  died  1803,  father  of  Charles  Lewis,  &c. ; — Mary,  who  died  1780, 
wife  of  Joseph  I.,  king  of  Portugal ; — and  Lewis-Anthony.  Ferdinand  VI.  succeeded 
his  father,  Philip  V.,  and  died  S.  P.  1759,  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Charles  III.,  who 
at  that  time  was  king  of  Naples,  which  dignity  he  then  resigned  to  his  second  son,  then 
8  years  old,  Ferdinand  IV.  who  died  1825,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Francis  I., 
the  reigning  king.  Charles  III.  died  1788,  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Charles 
IV.,  who  abdicated  in  1808,  and  his  son,  the  tyrannical  and  imbecile  Ferdinand  VII. 
who  has  issue,  now  fills  the  throne  of  Spain.* 

Hungary  and  Bohemia,  was  now  possessed  by  Ferdinand  It.  no  of  Charles,  ton  of  Ferdinand  I.  Ferdinand  II.  died  an.  I«37, 
and  was  succeeded  by  in,  mju  Ferdinand  111.  who  died  1(157,  WHilllirl  by  hi.  sot.  Leopold,  who  was  succeeded  on  hi*  death,  in 
l7Ctt,  by  Joseph  I.  hi*  eklert  non,  who  wti  lunwlwl  on  hi*  death,  in  1711,  by  Charles  VI.  hi*  brother.  This  (  hark*  VI.  was 
the  famout  rival  of  Philip  V.  king  of  Spain,  during  the  lifetime  of  hia  brother  Ixopnld.  He  died  an.  1740,  the  but  male  of  his 
house,  lea  ring  hU  will  in  favour  of  the  succession  of  hU  elder  daughter  Maria.  'Iliercsa,  acknow  k-dgrd  bv  all  the  power*  of  Europe. 
However,  Charles,  second  son  at  Maximilian- Emanuel,  duke  of  Havana,  by  Marie- Antoinette,  (laughter  of  the  emperor 
Leopold  and  »Utcr  of  Joseph  I.  and  Chariot  VL  succeeded,  (the  first  son  Jo*cph  Ferdinand,  who  had  been  declared  presumptive 
heir  of  the  Spanish  monarch  yin  1WH,  dying  in  If  CM  at  aeven  years  of  age,)  and  held  the  empire  until  hisdeath  in  1744.  Atthis 
time  tlie  influence  of  Maria-  rhereaa,  daughter  of  Char W >  V I.  began  to  ascend :  the  ton  of  the  late  emperor  was  not  only  unable 
to  gain  the  eimrire,  but  he  was  in  danger  of  entirely  loaing  hi*  dignities  of  inhi*ritance.  Maria- Theresa  gained  the  empire  for 
her  consort,  Francis  of  Lorraine,  duke  of  Tuscany,  sou  of  Leopnkl,  duke  of  Lorraine.  He  ascended,  in  1745,  the  Imperial 
throne  a*  Francis  I.  being  the  first  emperor  of  hi*  house,  and  died  17m,  leaving  a  numerous  offspring,  among  whom  were, 
Joseph,  his  father's  successor ;  —  Leopold,  who  succeeded  his  brother  ,  —  Mary  Caroline,  who  died  i-l  t,  wife  of  Ferdinand  IV. 
king  of  N  apses ;  —  Marie-  Antoinette,  wife  of  Lewi*  XVI.  king  of  France,  who  had  her  head  cut  off  by  the  guillothic  under  the 
Revolution,  17iO:_  and  Maximilian,  elector  of  Cok<rne,  oh.  IHna.  Joseph  II.  died  I7H0,S.P.  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
Leopold  IL  who  died  17^2,  leaving  a  numerous  Issue,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  «on  Fraivri*  II,  now  styled  emperor  of  Austria, 
king  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary.  Amongst  hi*  issue  are  Ferdinand,  born  I7WL  heir  of  his  father's  honours ;  and  the  cck-nratcd 
Maria  Louisa,  relict  of  Na|<>lcon,  em|xror  of  France,  by  whom  she  has  issue  FrancivJo»eph.Charles-Xa|iol«m,  duke  of 


Louisa,  relict  of  Na|*4cun,  emperor  of  France,  by  whom  she  has  issue  FnmcivJoseph.Charles-Xaiiolwm,  duke  of 
Udt,  born  March  -J>,  INII.   The  said  Maria-  Louisa  after  resigning  the  dignity  of  empress  of  France,  had  conferred  upon 
her  the  title  of  grand  duchess  of  Parma. 

•  It  I*  here  necessary  to  observe,  that  in  the  alxrvc  genealogy  derived  from  Catherine  anil  Philippa,  daughters  of  John  of 
I Ancastcr,  only  those  persons  have  been  noticed  who  are  eminent  on  the  page  of  history,  and  are  necessary  to  lie  known  as  the 
direct  line  of  descent  of  other  particular  dynasties.    And  in  deriving  the  descent  of  the  females  of  English  rovaltv,  who  havu 


ther  particular  dynastic*.    And  in  deriving  the  descent  of  the  females  of  English  royalty,  who  hava 
foreign  alliances,  a  similar  n.*triction  witThe  followed,  as  a  full  display  of  every  individual  would  not 
perplex  the  reader,  but  swell  this  1 
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Children  of  John,  duke  of  Lancaster,  by  Catherine  Swinford,  his  third  wife,  who  were 
born  before  her  marriage,  and  sur named  Beaufort. 

V.  John  Beaufort,  after  the  legitimation  of  himself  and  brothers,  already  mentioned 
in  noticing  their  mother,  was  created  earl  of  Somerset,  1396.  On  Sept.  29,  of  the  fol- 
lowing year,  he  was  created  Marquess  of  Dorset  and  Somerset,  though  never  summoned 
to  parliament  by  the  latter  title,  The  title  of  marquess  having  been  first  granted  by 
king  Richard  11.  to  the  obnoxious  favourite,  Robert  de  Vere,  earl  of  Oxford,  who  had 
been  created  marquess  of  Dublin,  king  Henry  IV.  indulged  his  caprice  by  annulling  it  ; 
by  which  this  John,  marquess  of  Dorset,  the  second  person  ever  honoured  with  the  title, 
with  the  marquesses  of  Albemarle,  Surrey,  and  Exeter,  was  deposed  from  that  rank. 
In  consideration  of  this  deprivation,  Henry  IV.,  his  half-brother,  constituted  him 
chamberlain  of  England,  Feb.  14.  1399,  and  Feb.  1.  1401,  captain  of  Calais.  He  was, 
however,  afterwards  restored  to  the  marquisate  of  Dorset,  8.  H.  4,  and  employed,  en- 
joying that  dignity  as  an  ambassador  to  treat  of  peace  with  France. 

This  John,  marquess  of  Dorset,  K.6.  died  April  21,  Palm  Sunday,  1410,  leaving 
issue  (by  Margaret,  daughter  of  Thomas  Holland,  earl  of  Kent,  who  was  re-married  to 
Thomas,  duke  of  Clarence,  second  son  of  Henry  IV.,  died  Dec  2  i ,  1440,  and  was  buried 
at  Canterbury  with  her  two  husbands,)  four  sons  and  two  daughters. 

1.  Henry  Beaufort  succeeded  as  earl  of  Somerset,  but  died  S.  P.  aged  17>  1418. 

2.  John  Beaufort  succeeded  his  brother,  and  soon  became  knight  of  the  Garter.  He 
was  with  Thomas,  duke  of  Clarence,  at  the  battle  of  Baguy,  1421 ;  where  being  taken 
prisoner,  he  remained  long  in  France  till  his  ransom  was  paid.  He  became  earl  of  Ken- 
dal and  duke  of  Somerset,  1443,  and  was  made  captain-general  of  the  whole  realm  of 
France ;  of  which  honours  he  was  robbed  by  death,  May  27,  1444,  and  was  buried  at 
Winbourne,  in  Dorsetshire.  His  wife  was  Margaret,  daughter  of  sir  John  Beau  champ, 
of  Bletso,  Kt.,  and  relict  of  sir  Oliver  St.  John,  Kt.,  by  whom  was  issue  sir  John  St. 
John  of  Bletso,  Kt.,  ancestor  of  viscount  BoUngbroke,  &c  Her  third  husband  wa» 
Lionel,  lord  Welles,  by  whom  was  issue  John,  viscount  Welles,  who  married  Cecilie, 
daughter  of  king  Edward  IV.  By  Margaret,  John,  duke  of  Somerset  had  his  only 
daughter,  Margaret  Beaufort,  in  whose  pretended  rights,  Henry  VII.,  her  son  founded 
his  weak  claim  to  the  crown.  She  was  a  lady  of  distinguished  merit,  learning,  and 
charity.  She  was  thrice  married ;  first  to  Edmund  Tudor,  earl  of  Richmond,  son  of 
Owen  Tudor  by  Catherine  of  France,  relict  of  king  Henry  V.,  and  by  him  who  died, 


ford,  a  son  of  Humphrey,  duke  of  Buckingham  ;  and  thirdly,  to  Thomas  Stanley,  after- 
wards earl  of  Derby,  who  died  1405.  This  lady  died  June  29,  1509,  and  was  buried 
at  Westminster. 

3.  Edmond  Beaufort  was  earl  of  Moriton  in  Normandy.  In  consideration  of  his  cou- 
rageous defence  of  Calais  against  the  duke  of  Burgundy",  he  was  created  earl  of  Dorset, 
Aug.  28,  1442,  and  June  24,  1443,  he  became  marquess  of  Dorset.  On  the  death  of 
John  his  brother,  he  succeeded  him  only  as  earl  of  Somerset,  but  was  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  duke  of  Somerset,  Mar.  31,  1448.  He  had  at  various  times  the  regency  of 
France  and  government  of  Normandy,  which  he  honorably  retained  until  the  commence- 
ment of  the  strife  between  York  and  Lancaster,  when  he  was  recalled  by  Henry  VI., 
in  whose  cause  he  fell,  in  the  first  battle  of  St.  Albans,  May  22,  1455,  against  Richard, 
duke  of  York,  his  deadly  enemy,  who  dreaded  his  abilities,  and  opposed  him  in  every 
civil  and  military  appointment.  Henry  lost  in  him,  next  to  the  good  duke  of  Gloucester, 
his  main  prop  against  the  powerful  Yorkists.  He  married  Eleanor,  daughter  and  co- 
heir to  Richard  Beauchamp,  earl  of  Warwick,  by  whom,  who  died  Mar.  12,  1467,  At 
Baynard's  Castle,  and  was  buried  at  Warwick,  he  had  his  issue :  —  I.  Henry  Beaufort 
succeeded  as  duke  of  Somerset.  When  his  father  was  recalled  from  his  services  in 
France,  to  assist  the  ill-fated  Henry  VI.,  he  was  left  to  support  his  monarch's  interests 
and  behaved  with  great  valour,  chiefly  in  his  desperate  assault  on  the  castle  of  St.  Anjou, 
in  Mayenne.  Upon  the  fall  of  his  father,  he  was  recalled  by  the  king  to  support  his 
cause  against  the  Yorkists,  and  was  general  to  queen  Margaret  at  the  battle  of  Wake- 
field, in  which  the  duke  of  York  was  slain,  and  afterwards  at  the  bloody  battle  of  Tow- 
ton,  which  placed  the  crown  on  the  head  of  Edward  IV.  Now  despairing  of  the  Lan- 
castrian cause,  he  submitted  to  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror ;  but  that  cause  regaining 
fairer  hopes,  he  again  succoured  it ;  but  being  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  in  his  third 
battle,  at  Hexham,  he  was  there  beheaded,  April  3,  1463,  and  after  attainted  in  parlia- 
ment. He  left  illegitimate  issue  by  Joan  Hill,  or  de  la  Montaigne,  a  son  Charles,  who 
assumed  the  surname  of  Somerset,  uud  was  created  earl  of  Worcester,  by  Henry  VIII., 
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Feb.  5, 1514,  ancestor  of  the  illustrious  family  of  the  Somersets,  dukes  of  Beaufort, 
earls  and  marquesses  of  Worcester,  &c.  &c — II.  Edmond  was  equal  to  his  father  and 
brother  in  his  attachment  to  the  Lancastrian  interests  and  suffered  as  severely.  Upon 
the  ill  success  of  Henry,  the  late  duke,  he  fled  with  his  brother  John  into  France,  where 
be  was  in  great  poverty,  until  Charles  of  Burgundy  succoured  them  with  a  small  pension, 
which  he  at  length  relinquished  when  the  marriage  of  Edward,  son  of  Henry  VI.,  with 
Ann,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Warwick,  hitherto  the  firm  adherent  of  York,  restored  the 
fortunes  of  the  Red  Rose.  Returning  to  England,  he  enlisted  in  the  ranks  of  his  party, 
and  had  the  command  of  the  archers  placed  between  the  right  and  left  wings  of  the 
Lancastrian  army,  at  the  battle  of  Burnet ;  but  being  defeated,  he  fled  into  Wales  and 
raised  new  forces.  Thus  strengthened,  he  commanded  the  vanguard  of  queen  Margarets 
army  at  the  battle  of  Tewkesbury,  the  last  dispute  for  sovereignty  between  Edward  IV. 
and  the  partisans  of  Henry  VI.,  which  was  lost  by  the  cowardice  of  Lord  Wenlock,  who 
remaining  inactive  at  the  critical  moment  of  an  advantage  gained  by  Edmond,  so  enraged 
the  duke,  that  riding  furiously  towards  him,  he  clove  his  head  with  a  battle-axe.  After 
suffering  a  total  defeat,  he,  with  several  lords  of  his  party  took  sanctuary  at  Tewkesbury, 
but  was  beheaded  two  days  after,  May  6,  1471,  and  was  interred  in  the  abbey  there, 
without  wife  or  issue,  leaving  his  four  sisters  his  heirs. — III.  John  Beaufort,  slain  at 
Tewkesbury,  S.  P.  May  4, 1471 :  —  IV.  Thomas  died  S.P.c  —  V.  Eleanor  was  second 
wife  of  James  Butler,  earl  of  Ohrmond  and  Wiltshire,  by  whom  no  issue.  She  re-married 
to  air  Robert  Spencer,  of  Spencercomb,  in  Devon,  Kt.,  by  whom  were  two  daughters ; 
Katherine,  wife  of  Henry  Percy,  earl  of  Northumberland ;  and  Margaret,  wife  of 
Thomas  Carey,  (son  of  sir  Win.  Carey,  beheaded  after  the  battle  of  Tewkesbury,)  by 
whom  were  two  sons,  John,  ancestor  of  the  viscount  Faulk  hind  of  Scotland,  and  William, 
who  by  Mary,  the  sister  of  queen  Anne  Boleyn,  was  ancestor  of  the  Careys,  barons 
Hunsdon :  —  VI.  Joan,  the  wife  of  Lord  Hoth,  of  Ireland,  and  of  sir  Richard  Fry,  Kt.  : 
—  VII.  Anne  was  wife  of  sir  Wm.  Paston,  of  Norfolk,  Kt..  and  had  issue  two  daugh- 
ters :  Anne  Paston,  wife  of  sir  Gilbert  Talbot,  K  t .  and  had  issue  Elisabeth  and  Mary  ; 
Elizabeth  Talbot,  wife  of  John  Littleton,  of  Frankley,  in  Worcestershire,  esq,  and  Mary 
was  wife  of  Thomas  Astley  of  Pateshull,  in  Staffordshire,  esq.  from  whom  sir  Richard 
Astley  of  Pateshull,  Kt.  descended:  and  Elizabeth  Paston,  wife  of  sir  John  Seville 
of  Thoruhill,  Kt.,  having  issue  Anne,  wife  of  Henry  Thwaytes,  of  Lunde  in  Yorkshire, 
esq. :  — VIII.  Margaret,  wife  of  Humphrey,  earl  of  Stafford,  who  died  v.  p.  and  had 
issue  by  him  Henry  Stafford,  duke  of  Buckingham,  beheaded  1483.  She  re-married  to 
sir  Richard  Darrel,  Kt.,  by  whom  was  a  daughter  Margaret,  wife  of  James  Touchet, 
lord  Audley,  who  was  beheaded  June  28,  1497,  and  became  the  ancestor  of  the  present 
lord  Audley  :  —  IX.  Elizabeth,  wife  of  sir  Henry  Lewis,  Kt. 

4.  Thomas  Beaufort,  of  whom  no  further  mention. 

5.  Joan  Beaufort  was  by  the  interest  and  policy  of  her  uncle,  Henry  the  Cardinal, 
married  to  James  I.,  king  of  Scots,  in  the  prior  y  of  St.  Mary  Overy  in  South wark,  Febru- 
ary, 1 423.  James  was  murdered  at  Perth,  at  the  instigation  of  his  uncle,  Walter,  earl  of 
Athol,  Feb. 21,1 436,  when  the  conjugal  affection  of  J oan,  his  queen,  was  honorably  proved 
by  the  throwing  herself  between  her  husband  and  his  murderers,  and  receiving  two 
wounds  before  she  could  be  separated  from  him.  Athol's  punishment,  though  he  merited 
death,  was  most  barbarous,  being  bound  in  a  chair  completely  naked,  and  his  head  en- 
circled with  a  crown  of  burning  iron,  with  which  torture  he  expired.  Joan  re-married 
to  James  Steward,  called  the  Black  Knight,  son  to  the  lord  of  Lome ;  and  dying  in 
1446,  was  buried  near  the  king  her  first  hushand,  in  the  Charter  House  at  Perth,  leaving 
issue  by  him  the  succeeding  monarch  of  Scotland,  from  whom  descended  James  I.  of 
Great  Britain. 

VI.  Henry  Beaufort  received  his  education  at  Oxford,  and  afterwards  travelled  into 
Germany,  where  he  acquired  great  knowledge  of  the  civil  law.  Upon  his  return  home, 
having  been  dean  of  Wells,  he  was  preferred  to  the  see  of  Lincoln,  July  19,  1398,  and 
thence  was  translated  to  that  of  Winchester,  Mar.  14,  1405,  which  ecclesiastical  honours 
and  dignities  were  consummated  by  his  being  installed  Cardinal  of  St.  Eusebius,  receiving 
June  23,  1426,  the  cardinal's  hat  at  Calais,  in  his  expedition  with  the  duke  of  Bedford 
in  the  French  wars.  This  ecclesiastic  occupies  by  his  pride,  revenge,  avarice,  and 
craftiness,  too  prominent  a  situation  in  British  history  to  need  much  relation  of  his 
transactions  in  this  place.  To  his  bad  disposition  and  principles  may  in  a  great  measure 
be  attributed  the  ill  success  of  the  English  in  the  French  wars,  to  establish  Henry  VI. 
on  the  throne  of  France.  The  confusion  that  his  malice  against  the  protector  Humphrey, 
duke  of  Gloucester,  caused  in  the  councils  at  home,  excluded  the  duke  of  Bedford,  who 
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commanded  in  France,  from  the  advantage  of  the  regularity  of  his  supplies.  Also  to 
him  may  be  attributed  in  part, the  ruin  of  the  Lancastrian  interests  in  England,  and  having 
robbed  king  Henry  of  his  French  crown,  he  tended  no  less  to  the  loss  of  nis  English  one ; 
for  his  malice  ceased  not  till  he  procured  the  murder  of  his  enemy  Gloucester,  the  grand 
prop  after  the  death  of  his  brother,  the  duke  of  Bedford,  of  the  Lancastrian  throne,  and 
the  person  whose  ability  and  authority  prevented  the  cabals  of  the  Yorkists,  who  dared 
not  act  under  his  vigilant  eye,  and  wished  for  nothing  so  much  as  his  removal  for  the 
success  of  their  schemes.  Concerning  his  foreign  occurrences,  it  will  suffice  to  state  that 
being,  although  a  churchman,  valiant  and  enterprising  in  a  great  degree,  pope  Martin 
V.,  in  his  war  upon  the  Bohemians,  on  their  renouncing  all  obedience  to  the  Roman 


chose  this  cardinal  as  his  legate  for  that  kingdom  and  as  the  commander  of  his  forces. 
Having  previously  assisted  in  the  wars  of  France  under  the  famous  John,  duke  of  Bed- 
ford, who  took  him  with  him  in  order  to  prevent  the  evil  consequences  of  his  enmity 
against  Humphrey,  duke  of  Gloucester,  an.  1426,  he  entered  upon  this  expedition,  an. 
1429,  and  continued  the  same  with  great  success  until  by  the  pope  he  was  discharged. 
This  Henry  founded  several  charitable  institutions  ;  but  at  the  same  time  was  covered 
with  suspicion  of  the  blackest  crimes,  amongst  which  was  the  being  implicated  in  the 
murder  of  Humphrey,  duke  of  Gloucester,  Feb.  1447,  and  this  charge  appeared  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  remorse  of  conscience  he  evinced  on  his  death-bed,  April  11,  1447. 
He  was  buried  in  Winchester  cathedral.  Before  he  entered  into  the  church,  he  was 
much  addicted  to  excess,  and  by  Alice,  (said  by  some  to  have  been  his  wife,)  daughter  of 
Richard  Fitxallan,  earl  of  Arundel,  and  wife  of  Thomas  Holland,  earl  of  Kent,  he  had  a 
daughter  Joan,  whom  he  afterwards  married  to  sir  Edward  Easterling,  a  knight  of  Gla- 
morganshire. He  was  several  times  chancellor  of  England  ;  two  years  when  bishop  of 
Lincoln,  and  four  years  at  one  time  and  two  at  another  when  of  Winchester. 

VII.  Thomas  Beaufort  was,  an.  1403,  made  admiral  of  England ;  also  captain  of 
Calais  and  admiral  of  Ireland,  Aquitaine,  and  Picardy,  an.  1409,  and  the  same  year 
April  20,  was  appointed  lord  chancellor.  He  was  created  earl  of  Dorset  and  knight  of 
the  Garter,  July  o,  1412.  King  Henry  V.,  his  nephew,  advanced  him  to  the  dignity  of 
duke  of  Exeter,  Nov.  18, 1416.  He  signalized  his  valour  in  the  battle  of  Agmcourt, 
when  he  commanded  the  rear  of  that  army,  led  on  by  his  victorious  kinsman ;  and 
amongst  other  numerous  martial  deeds,  he  bravely  defended  with  inferior  forces  Har- 
fleur  in  Normandy,  of  which  he  was  governor,  gaining  the  victory  over  the  earl  of 
Armagnac.  So  high  an  opinion  did  Henry  V.  form  of  this  duke,  that  he  appointed  him 
on  his  death-bed  as  governor  of  his  son  Henry  VI.  during  his  childhood.  However,  he 
soon  after  died  S.  P.  Dec.  27,  1426,  at  his  manor  of  East  Greenwich  in  Kent,  and  was 
buried  at  St.  Edmundsbury  in  Suffolk,  where  in  Feb.  1772,  his  corpse  was  discovered 
uncorrupted,  by  some  workmen  employed  in  the  ruins  of  the  abbey,  after  a  burial  of 
346  years,  in  a  leaden  coffin  that  had  been  covered  with  an  oak  case.  The  workmen 
turned  the  carcase  into  a  hole,  and  sold  the  coffin  to  a  plumber :  so  much  for  the  respect 
paid  to  the  memory  of  long  departed  royalty  and  worth  ! 

VIII.  Joan  Beaufort,  who  died  Nov.  13,  1440,  and  was  buried  at  Lincoln  cathedral, 
by  the  side  of  her  mother  Catherine,  was  twice  married :  first  to  Robert  Ferrers,  lord  of 
Wemme,  by  whom  she  left  two  daughters ;  Elizabeth,  wife  of  John  Lord  (J  rev  stock  ; 
and  Mary,  wife  of  Ralph  Nevil,  (second  son  of  Ralph  Nevil,  first  earl  of  Westmoreland, 
by  his  first  wife,)  by  whom  was  John  Nevil,  called  lord  Ferrers,  whose  daughter  and  heir 
Joan  being  married  to  sir  William  Gascoigne,  son  of  the  celebrated  judge,  brought  forth 
Margaret  Gascoigne,  their  daughter  and  heir,  who  was  wife  of  Thomas  Wentworth, 
ancestor  of  the  celebrated  earl  of  Strafford,  who  was  beheaded  in  1641  : —  secondly,  Joan 
Beaufort  became  2nd  wife  of  Ralph  Nevil,  first  earl  of  Westmoreland,*  who  died  1425, 
and  by  him  had  eight  sons  and  five  daughters. 

1.  Richard,  famous  as  a  partisan  of  Richard,  duke  of  York,  became  earl  of  Salisbury 
by  marriage  with  Alice,  daughter  and  heir  of  Thomas  de  Montacute,  earl  of  Salisbury, 
who  died  1428.  This  Richard  being  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Wakefield,  had  his 
head  cut  off  by  order  of  Margaret,  queen  of  Henry  VI,  Jan.  1,  1461,  and  placed  with 
that  of  the  duke  of  York  upon  the  gates  of  York.  His  issue  Were  six  sons  and  six 
daughters. 

i.  Richard,  who  succeeded  his  father  as  earl  of  Salisbury,  and  was  created  earl  of 


•  The  iwue  of  thw  earl  h> hi*  midwife  Margaret,  daughter  of  Hugh,  carl  of  Stafford,  were,—  John,  (father  of  Rahih  thenext 
earl,)  of  whn*c  i*«ie  »ee  Chap.  \  Art.  15.  No.  3; —  lialfth.  who  married  Mary,  daughter  and  heirt-M  of  Holiert,  lord  Ferrer*  of 

Wemme,  by  Joan  Heaufort,  {»ee  above,)  -f  Maud,  wife  of  l*eter,  baron  Mauler ;  Alice,  wife  of  air  II  i«  Grey  of  Hrton,  .mj 

of»ir  Gilbert  de  LaneaMer;  Phihpna,  wife  of  Tnoma*,  lord  Dacrea  of  GiUcskud;  Margaret,  wife  of  baron  BENfC  of  Bolton 
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Warwick  by  hi*  marriage  with  Anne,  daughter  of  Richard  Beauchamp,  earl  of  Warwick, 
who  died  14.39,  and  sister  of  Henry,  duke  of  Warwick  and  king  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  K.G. 
who  diet!  1445,  leaving  issue  by  Cicely,  daughter  of  Richard  Nevil,  the  earl  of  Salisbury 
who -was  beheaded  1461,  his  daughter  and  heir  Anne,  who  dying  8.  P.  1449,  the  above 
Anne,  her  aunt,  became  her  heir.  This  Richard,  earl  of  Salisbury  and  Warwick,  by 
which  latter  title  he  is  celebrated  as  the  king-maker,  was  conspicuous  in  the  contests  of 
York  and  Lancaster,  and  was  killed  at  Barnet-field,  April  14,  1471.  Anne,  his  wife, 
after  her  husband's  death,  endured  great  distress,  her  vast  inheritance  being  taken  from 
her  and  settled  upon  her  daughters,  the  heirs  of  her  husband,  to  gratify  the  interests  and 
avarice  of  their  husbands,  the  princes  of  the  house  of  York  :  viz.  Isabel,  wife  of  George, 
duke  of  Clarence,  son  of  Richard,  duke  of  York  ;  and  Anne,  who  was  twice  married  ; 
first  to  Edward,  prince  of  Wales,  son  of  Henry  VI.  and  secondly  to  Richard  III. 

ii.  Thomas,  who  married  Maud,  daughter  of  Robert,  lord  Willoughby,  was  slain  at 
Wakefield,  S.  P.  1460. 

in.  John,  summoned  to  Parliament  as  Baron  Montague  in  1461,  was  created  earl 
of  Northumberland,  May  27,  1467,  and  further  honoured  as  marquess  of  Montague, 
Mar.  25,  1470.  This  nobleman  gained  the  battle  of  Hexham  ;  but  was  slain  with  his 
brother  at  Barnet,  1471 ,  when  he  was  attainted.  He  left  issue  two  sons  and  five  daugh- 
ters. His  eldest  son  George  was  created,  1469,  duke  of  Bedford,  but  was  afterwards 
degraded  from  his  honours  by  Parliament,  in  1477*  on  the  pretence  of  want  of  means  to 
support  his  station,  though  the  real  cause  was  the  king's  displeasure  against  his  father,  an 
act  more  degrading  to  his  persecutors  than  to  himself,  and  more  particularly  so  from  the 
pretended  cause,  for  what  man  can  acquit  himself  of  presumption  and  of  an  heinous 
insult  both  to  God  and  to  his  fellow-creatures,  who  dares  to  punish  another  for  that 
poverty,  against  which  no  one  can  be  secure.    This  George  died  1483. 

rv.  to  vi.  George,  archbishop  of  York  and  chancellor  of  England,  died  June  8,  1476 ; 
Ralph ;  and  Robert. 

vn.  to  xn.  Joan,  wife  of  Wm.,  earl  of  Arundel,  who  died  1488 ;  Cicely  married  first 
to  Henry  Beauchamp,  duke  of  Warwick,  who  died  1445,  and  secondly  to  John  Tiptoft, 
earl  of  Worcester,  beheaded  1471*;  Alice,  wife  of  Henry,  lord  Fitz-Hugh  ;  Eleanor, 
wife  of  Thomas,  lord  Stanley  ;  Margaret  married  John,  eail  of  Oxford,  who  died  J513 ; 
and  Catherine,  married  first  to  William,  lord  Bonville,  and  secondly  to  William,  lord 
Hastings,  beheaded  1483,  from  whom  the  earls  of  Huntingdon. 

2.  William  by  right  of  his  wife  Joan,  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  lord  Falconberg, 
was  summoned  to  parliament  as  lord  Falconberg  Aug.  3,  1429.  He  was  created  earl 
of  Kent  1461,  and  was  also  lord  admiral  of  England  and  K.  G.  He  died  1463,  leaving 
three  daughters  his  heirs :  Joan,  wife  of  sir  Edward  Bedhowing ;  Elizabeth  wife  of 
sir  Richard  Strangeways ;  and  Alice,  wife  of  sir  John  Con  vers. 

3.  George  summoned  to  parliament  Feb.  25,  1432,  as  possessing  from  his  father  the 
lands,  &c.  belonging  to  his  half- uncle  John  Nevil,  lord  Latimer,  son  of  John,  lord  Nevil 
of  Raby  ,*  who  by  marriage  with  Elizabeth,  his  second  wife,  daughter  and  heiress  of 
William  lord  Latimer,  became  possessed  of  these  honours  and  transmitted  them  to  his 
son  the  above  John  Nevil,  lord  Latimer,  who  dying  S.  P.  the  above  George  became 
possessed  from  his  father  Ralph  first  earl  of  Westmoreland,  half-brother  and  heir  of  the 
said  John  Nevil,  lord  Latimer,  being  son  of  the  above  John,  lord  Nevil  of  Raby  by  his 
first  wife  Maud,  daughter  of  Henry,  lord  Percy.  This  George,  who  in  his  latter  days 
became  an  idiot,  married  Elizabeth  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Richard  Beauchamp, 
earl  of  Warwick,  who  died  1439,  and  from  her  proceeded  the  succeeding  Nevils,  lords 
Latimer. 

4.  Edward  in  right  of  his  wife  Elizabeth,  who  died  Dec.  16,  1415,  daughter  and 
heir  of  Richard  Beauchamp,  earl  of  Worcester  and  lord  of  Bergavenny,  who  died  1431 , 
became  lord  Bergavenny.  This  Edward  died  Oct.  J  8,  1476,  and  from  him  by  her  is 
derived  the  present  earl  of  Abergavenny. 

5  to  8.  Robert  bishop  of  Durham  died  1457.  Cuthbert,  Henry,  and  Thomas,  died  S.  P. 

9  to  13.  Catherine  married,  first  to  John  Mowbray,  duke  of  Norfolk;  second  to 
Thomas  Strangeways,  Esq.  third  to  John,  viscount  Beaumont  ;  and  fourth  to  sir  John 
Woodville,  knight: — Eleanor  was  first  married  to  Richard,baron  Spencer,and  secondly  to 
Henry  Percy,  earl  of  Northumberland  : — Anne  wife  of  Humphrey,duke  of  Buckingham 
and  of  Walter  Blount,  baron  Montjoy  :  —  Jane,  a  nun  :  —  and  Cicely,  wife  of  Richard 
Plautagcnet,  duke  of  York,  the  father  by  her  of  king  Edward  IV.  &c 

•  Soinc  do  not  mention  this  second  marriage. 
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V. 

Section  I.  Of  Edmund  of  Langley,  duke  of  York,  and  his  i$tuc. 

Edmund  was  born  an.  1341 ,  at  Langley  near  St.  Albans,  whence  he  had  his  surname. 
He  was  created  earl  of  Cambridge,  Nov.  13,  1362,  and  soon  after  was  lord  of  Tindol, 
and  a  knight  of  the  Garter.  In  1 370,  he  went  with  his  brother  John  of  Gaunt  with 
supplies  to  the  assistance  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince  in  France,  and  two  years  follow- 
ing at  the  same  time  that  John  married  Constance,  the  elder  daughter  of  Peter  the 
Cruel,  king  of  Castile  and  Leon,  Edmund  espoused  Isabel,  the  younger,  and  returned 
to  England,  where  he  was  made  constable  of  Dover  Castle  and  warden  of  the  Cinque 
Ports,  July  12,  1376.  This  prince  was  appointed  as  one  of  the  regency  during  the 
minority  of  king  Richard  II.,  his  nephew,  the  duties  of  which  dignity  he  performed  with 
temper,  moderation,  and  integrity.  In  1381,  he  went  into  Portugal  at  the  head  of  an 
army,  to  the  aid  of  his  brother  John,  duke  of  Lancaster,  who  claimed  the  crowns  of 
Castile  and  Leon  in  right  of  his  wife,  Constance,  and  with  this  supply  enabled  John  I 
king  of  Portugal,  and  his  ally,  John  of  Lancaster,  to  gain  the  celebrated  victory  over 
John,  king  of  Castile  and  Leon,  who  challenged  the  kingdom  of  Portugal  in  right  of 
Beatrix, his  wife,  (by  whom  he  had  no  issue,)  the  only  daughter  of  Ferdinand,  king  of  Por- 
tugal. After  this  victory,  which  effected  the  independence  of  Portugal,  Edmund  and 
h is  brother  John  were  conveyed  to  England  at  the  charge  of  the  rival  kings  of  Portugal 
and  Castile,  who  grew  jealous  of  the  popularity  acquired  by  these  princes  in  both  coun- 
tries. Soon  after  his  return,  he  was  created  duke  of  York,  Aug.  6,  1385,  and  upon 
king  Richard's  expedition  into  Ireland,  an.  1394,  he  was  left  as  regent  of  the  kingdom. 
This  honour  of  the  regency  was  again  conferred  upon  him,  upon  the  king's  second  and 
fatal  expedition  into  that  kingdom,  to  revenge  the  death  of  Roger  Mortimer,  earl  of 
March,  an.  1309,  when  duke  Edmund  faithfully  exerted  all  his  power  to  withstand  the 
force  and  intrigue  of  Henry,  duke  of  Hereford,  son  of  the  late  Jonn,  duke  of  Lancaster, 
who  took  advantage  of  the  king's  absence  and  unpopularity  to  seise  the  crown.  After 
this  event,  in  wkich  the  duke  of  York  at  last  acquiesced,  seeing  that  the  current  of 
circumstances  would  admit  no  other  issue,  that  prince  retired  from  public  affairs  and 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  at  his  manor  of  Langley,  the  place  of  his  birth,  where 
he  died,  Aug.  1,  J402,  and  was  there  buried  in  the  abbey,  near  the  grave  of  Isabel,  his 
first  wife,  whom  he  greatly  loved. 

Though  this  prince  detested  the  usurpation  of  Henry  IV.  yet  when  he  found  that 
the  crown  was  fixed  on  his  head  by  the  acquiescence  of  parliament,  he  thought  it  his 
duty  to  serve  him  with  the  same  faithful  loyalty  he  had  hitherto  evinced  for  his 
lawful  sovereigns,  Edward  and  Richard.  So  great  was  his  respect  for  the  institutions 
of  the  realm,  that  he  would  not  screen  a  departure  from  them  even  in  his  nearest 
relations :  Edward,  his  eldest  son,  duke  of  Aumarle,  having  with  other  lords  contrived 
the  death  of  king  Henry,  was  detected  by  his  father,  who  reviled  him  for  being  twice  a 
traitor,  first  to  Richard,  whose  fall  was  greatly  attributable  to  him,  and  now  to  king 
Henry,  and  he  accused  him  of  the  treason  before  the  injured  monarch. 

Edmond  was  neither  the  rather  nor  grandfather  of  a  king,  yet  had  he  the  blessing  of 
the  patriarch,  for  kings  descended  from  his  loins,  who  from  him,  as  their  source  and 
original,  derived  their  appellation  of  the  kings  of  England  of  the  House  of  York,  though 
their  right  was  acquired!  by  another  stream  of  descent. 

This  duke  was  twice  married:  —  First  to  Isabel,  daughter  of  Peter,  king  of  Castile, 
whom  he  espoused  at  Bourdeaux,  an.  1372.  By  her  who  died  an.  1394,  and  was 
buried  at  the  church  of  the  Friars'- Preachers  at  Langley,  he  had  all  his  issue. — Secondly 
to  Joan,  daughter  of  Thomas  Holland,  earl  of  Kent.  After  the  death  of  the  duke  her 
husband,  Joan  married  to  William,  lord  Willoughby  of  Eresby,  and  at  his  death  to 
Henry,  lord  Scroope,  and  after  him  to  her  fourth  husband  Henry  Bromflet,  lord  Vescy  ; 
but  at  last  died  S.P.  an.  1433.    The  duke's  issue  by  Isabel  of  Castile  his  wife,  were, 

1.  Edward  who  was  created,  Febr.  25,  1390,  earl  of  Rutland,  after  which  he  was 
elected  Knight  of  the  Garter.  The  office  of  constable  of  the  Tower  was  given  him  for 
life,  upon  the  death  of  Thomas  Holland,  earl  of  Kent,  the  king's  half-brother,  an.  1397, 
about  which  time  he  is  styled  in  a  patent  earl  of  Cork  and  admiral  of  England  and 
Ireland.  He  also  had  the  custody  of  Dover  castle  and  was  warden  of  the  Cinque- Ports. 
The  same  year,  1397,  Sept.  29,  king  Richard  II.  having  raised  the  earldom  of  Albemarle, 
or  Aumarle,  into  a  dutchy,  bestowed  it  upon  him,  and  in  the  following  month  made  him 
constable  of  England,  in  which  capacity  he  presided  at  the  memorable  intended  combat 
at  Coventry  between  Henry,  duke  of  Hereford  and  Thomas,  duke  of  Norfolk. 
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The  particular  in  which  he  was  charged  by  his  father  as  a  traitor  to  king  Richard, 
his  great  benefactor,  was  his  counselling  him  to  prolong  his  stay  in  Ireland  when  his 
presence  was  so  necessary  to  prevent  the  intrigues  of  Henry,  duke  of  Hereford,  who 
taking  advantage  of  the  king's  absence,  robbed  him  of  his  crown.  Edward  conscious  of 
having  been  thus  instrumental  to  Richard's  deposition,  sought,  an.  I  Hen.  IV.,  to  deliver 
him  out  of  prison  and  to  re-enthrone  him.  To  effect  this,  an  indenture  of  confederacy 
was  signed  by  him  and  the  Holands,  with  some  others,  at  the  house  of  the  abbot  of 
Westminster,  by  which  they  agreed  to  invite  king  Henry  to  a  tournament  at  Oxford 
and  there  assassinate  him  ;  but  the  discovery  of  this  plot  issued  from  the  following  cir- 
cumstance. The  duke  of  Albemarle  taking  Langley  in  his  way  to  Oxford  to  visit  his 
father  the  duke  of  York,  was  no  sooner  in  his  presence  than  the  indenture  falling  from 
his  bosom  was  instantly  secured  by  the  old  man,  who  immediately  went  with  it  to 
Windsor  to  the  king ;  but  Edward's  spurs  being  sharper  than  those  of  his  decrepit 
father,  he  arrived  before  him  and  obtained  his  pardon  by  a  voluntary  confession, 
which  though  it  secured  his  own  life,  sacrificed  that  of  his  friends.  The  earls  of  Kent, 
Salisbury,  Gloucester,  Huntingdon,  and  many  others,  were  beheaded  at  various  places  ; 
and  shocking  to  relate,  the  man  who  had  thus  betrayed  them  for  his  own  personal 
safety,  presented  the  head,  which  had  been  cut  off  at  Bristol,  of  Thomas  Spencer,  earl 
of  Gloucester,  his  brother-in-law,  on  a  pole  to  king  Henry  as  a  proof  his  loyalty,  exhi- 
biting an  instance  of  insensibility,  of  which  history  furnishes  too  many  examples,  that 
makes  us  blush  to  call  ourselves  men,  But  though  his  life  was  spared,  the  king 
determined  to  make  him  feel  the  punishment  of  his  treason  by  deposing  him  from  the 
dukedom  of  Albemarle  and  the  custody  of  the  Tower.  However,  he  was  allowed  soon 
after  at  the  death  of  his  father  to  succeed  to  that  prince's  patrimony  and  honours,  all 
which  he  enjoyed  till  his  death,  excepting  the  earldom  of  Cambridge,  which  was  granted 
to  his  younger  brother  Richard.  Ever  after  this  he  proved  faithful  to  king  Henry  IV. 
who  as  a  mark  of  his  confidence  re-granted  him  the  constableship  of  the  Tower  for  life, 
Nov.  1,  1406.  Nor  was  he  less  zealous  in  the  cause  of  Henry  V.  the  son,  for  he  was 
slain  in  the  famous  battle  of  Agincourt,  Friday,  Oct.  25,  1415,  having  the  command  of 
the  vanguard,  consisting  of  archers,  for  which  dangerous  station  out  of  an  heroic  courage 
he  sued.  His  body  being  found  after  the  battle,  miserably  mangled  and  defaced,  was 
brought  to  England  and  buried  in  the  church  of  Fotheringay  in  Northamptonshire 
which  he  had  founded,  and  his  exequies  were  solemnly  performed  at  London  before  the 
king  and  chief  nobility,  Dec.  1,  following. 

lie  married  Phillippa,  second  daughter  and  co-heir  of  John,  lord  Mohun  of  Dunstcr, 
by  whom  he  had  no  issue ;  whereby  Richard  his  nephew,  son  of  the  earl  of  Cambridge,  his 
younger  brother,  became  his  heir,  who  was  at  that  time  in  the  third  year  of  his  age  and 
was  afterwards,  through  his  mother's  right,  the  celebrated  rival  of  Henry  VI.  for  his 
crown.  This  Phillippa  afterwards  married  Walter,  baron  Fitz- Walter,  and  died  1433, 
being  buried  at  Westminster,  leaving  issue  Walter,  baron  Fitz- Walter,  who  died 
1432,  leaving  issue  his  daughter  and  heir  Elizabeth,  who  married  John  Ratclilfe, 
lord  Fitz- Walter,  in  her  right.  The  said  John  Ratcliffe,  who  was  beheaded  in  1495, 
by  the  said  Elizabeth  was  progenitor  of  the  Ratcliffes,  earls  of  Sussex  and  lords  Fitz- 
Walter. 

II.  Richard  was  born  at  Conisbrough  in  Yorkshire.  He  was,  an.  1405,  ambassador 
to  the  crown  of  Denmark,  to  arrange  the  dowry  of  Philippa,  daughter  of  Henry  IV., 
married  to  the  king  of  Denmark.  In  1414  he  was  created  earl  of  Cambridge,  which 
title  had  been  before  enjoyed  by  his  father  ;  but  for  this  honour  he  made  in  the  following 
year  a  very  ungrateful  return  in  conspiring  with  Henry,  lord  Scroope,  then  Lord 
Treasurer,  and  sir  Thomas  Grey,  of  Heton  in  Northumberland,  knight,  to  plot  the 
king's  death  at  Southampton,  as  he  was  there  shipping  his  army  for  France.  Various 
constructions  are  put  upon  the  motive  which  urged  this  attempt  upon  the  life  of  Henry. 
One  is,  that  the  conspirators  were  instigated  to  this  desperate  act  by  Charles  VI.  king 
of  France,  who  promised  them  a  million  of  gold  to  betray  king  Henry  into  his  hands, 
or  to  murder  him  before  his  arrival  in  Normandy.  This  might  have  its  influence  with 
the  other  conspirators,  but  Richard,  as  his  indictment  represents,  had  deeper  schemes. 
The  earl  was  charged  with  a  design  to  have  led  away  Edmond,  earl  of  March,  into 
Wales  and  to  have  put  forth  a  proclamation  in  the  name  of  the  said  earl,  as  true  heir  to 
the  crown,  being  son  of  Roger,  earl  of  March,  by  Edmond,  earl  of  March,  by  Phillippa, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence,  third  son  of  king  Edward  II.  and 
consequently  heir  of  the  crown  to  Richard  II.  This  construction  is  the  more  probable 
when  it  is  considered  that  Richard  had  married  Anne,  the  sister  of  the  said  Edmund, 
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earl  of  March,  and  that  Richard,  being  aware  of  some  impediment  in  his  brother-in-law 
for  generation,  knew  that  the  right  to  the  crown  must  be  centred,  as  it  afterwards 
was,  in  the  person  of  the  said  Anne,  his  wife,  sister  and  heir  of  the  impotent  Edmund. 
This  marriage  doubtless  put  aspiring  thoughts  into  the  head  of  the  earl  of  Cambridge  ; 
for  had  Edmond,  earl  of  March,  obtained  the  crown  and  died  without  issue,  the  earl  of 
Cambridge's  children  had  been  heirs  thereto  in  right  of  their  mother.  But  his  designs 
failing,  Richard  was  arraigned  with  his  companions  in  guilt  before  the  king  at  South- 
ampton, Aug.  6,  1415,  and  the  same  day  there  beheaded.  The  earl's  head  and  body 
were  interred  in  the  chapel  of  God's  house  at  that  place ;  but  the  heads  and  members 
of  the  other  traitors  were  exposed  on  public  edifices. 

Earl  Richard  was  twice  married ;  —  first  to  Anne,  daughter  of  Roger,  earl  of  March, 
by  whom  the  rights  of  the  house  of  York  to  the  crown  were  made  superior  to  those  of 
the  house  of  Lancaster,  and  by  whom  he  had  his  issue :  —  Secondly  to  Maud,  daughter 
of  Thomas,  Lord  Clifford,  who  re-married  to  John  Nevil,  lord  Latimer,  and  died  at  an 
advanced  age,  S.P.  an.  1446. 

The  issue  of  Richard,  earl  of  Cambridge,  were  a  son  and  daughter,  viz.  —  J .  Richard, 
who  became  duke  of  York  and  was  the  celebrated  antagonist  of  king  Henry  VI.  for  his 
crown.  Of  him  and  his  issue  who  eventually  displaced  the  Lancastrian  dynasty,  further 
notice  on  account  of  their  separating  in  various  noble  branches,  is  postponed  until  men- 
tion is  made  of  his  only  sister  Isabel,  and  of  Constance  his  aunt,  daughter  of  Edmond  of 
Langley,  duke  of  York.  —  2.  Isabel,  who  married  Henry  Bourchier,  earl  of  Essex,  son 
of  William,  earl  of  Ewe  and  Essex,  by  Anne  his  wife,  who  was  daughter  and  eventually 
sole  heir  of  Thomas,  duke  of  Gloucester,  youngest  son  of  king  Edward  HI.  From  this 
Isabel  consequently  were  derived  the  succeeding  earls  of  Essex  and  the  several  branches 
of  their  families,  one  of  which  is  that  of  Hereford,  which  now  exists.  She  lies  buried 
with  her  husband  in  the  church  of  Little  Easton,  in  Essex. 

III.  Constance  became  the  paramour  of  Edmund,  earl  of  Kent,  who  died  1408,  and 
had  by  him  a  daughter  Eleanor,  who  was  second  wife  of  James  Touchet,  lord  Audley, 
slain  m  the  battle  of  Bloreheath,  on  the  part  of  the  Lancastrians  against  Ralph  Nevil, 
earl  of  Salisbury,  Sept.  21,  1459.  The  issue  of  Eleanor  by  the  said  lord  Audley  were 
sir  Humphrey,  slain  at  Tewkesbury,  who  took  the  surname  of  Audley,  from  whom  the 
Audleysof  Norfolk  are  descended ;  Edmond  who  was  successively  bishop  of  Rochester, 
Hereford,  and  Salisbury,  and  was  chancellor  of  the  Garter,  died  Aug.  23,  1524  ; 
Thomas,  who  died  unmarried ;  Margaret,  wife  of  Henry  Gray,  lord  Powis,  son  of 
Henry,  earl  of  Tankerville Elizabeth,  wife  of  Edward  Brooke,  lord  Cobham,  who 
died  1464  ;  and  Constance,  wife  of  sir  Robert  Whitney,  Kt. 

After  the  indulgence  of  this  illicit  love,  Constance  was  married  to  Thomas  le  De- 
apencer,  earl  of  Gloucester,  who  was  beheaded  at  Bristol,  Jan.  15,  1400.  She  died 
1417>  and  had  by  him  a  son,  Richard  lord  le  Despencer,  who  died  S.  P.  1414  aged  14, 
and  likewise  two  daughters,  Elizabeth  who  died  young,  and  Isabel,  who  was  born 
seven  months  after  her  father's  death.  This  Isabel  was  twice  married :  first  to  Richard 
Beauchamp,  earl  of  Worcester  and  lord  of  Abergavenny,  who  died  1 43 1 ,  by  whom  she 
had  issue,  Elizabeth,  their  heir,  who  was  wife  of  Edward  Nevil,  (fourth  son  of  Ralph, 
first  earl  of  Westmoreland,  by  Joan  Beaufort,  his  second  wife,  and  daughter  of  John, 
duke  of  Lancaster,  son  of  Edward  III.)  who  in  her  right  was  summoned  to  parliament 
as  baron  Abergavenny,  from  whom  the  present  earls  of  Abergavenny  and  Westmoreland 
and  lord  le  Despencer  are  lineally  descended :  —  secondly,  Isabel,  daughter  of  Constance 
by  Thomas,  earl  of  Gloucester,  became  second  wife  to  Richard  Beauchamp,  earl  of 
Warwick,  (cousin-germ an  to  her  first  husband,)  by  whom  were  issue  ;  —  Henry  Beau- 
champ, duke  of  Warwick,  who  died  June  11,1 445,  leaving  by  his  wife  Cicely,  daughter 
of  Richard  Nevil,  earl  of  Salisbury,  that  was  beheaded  at  the  battle  of  Wakefield,  an. 
1461,  a  daughter  Anne,  who  died  S.  P.  1449  ; — and  Anne,  heir  to  Anne,  the  daughter 
of  duke  Henry,  the  wife  of  Richard,  die  celebrated  earl  of  Salisbury,  called  the  King- 
maker, and  son  of  that  earl  beheaded  at  Wakefield,  who  in  her  right  became  also  earl  of 
Warwick,  and  by  the  said  Anne  had  two  daughters,  Isabel,  wife  of  George,  duke  of 
Clarence,  brother  to  king  Edward  IV.,  and  Anne,  who  married  first  to  Edward,  son  of 
king  Henry  VI.,  and  secondly  to  king  Richard  III. 

Section  II.  Of  Richard,  duke  of  York,  and  his  Issue. 

Richard  was  the  son  of  Richard  of  Conisbrough,  earl  of  Cambridge,  and  Anne  Mor- 
timer, sister  and  heir  of  Edmond,  earl  of  March,  which  earl  being  the  representative  of 
Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence,  second  son  of  Edward  III.,  was  the  rightful  heir  to  the  crown, 
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king  Richard  II.  dying  issueless.  This  prince  Richard,  born  about  1410,  became  con- 
spicuous  as  the  first  fomenter  of  the  factions  of  York  and  Lancaster,  which  he  conducted 
with  great  judgment  and  valour.  His  father  had  been  beheaded  and  attainted  for 
treason  under  king  Henry  V.,  and  therefore  he  himself  rendered  incapable  of  profiting 
by  his  illustrious  birth  and  the  former  rights  of  his  blood,  which  as  derived  from  his 
mother,  gave  him  beyond  dispute,  so  far  as  inheritance  could  influence  it,  the  chief 
claim  to  the  crown.  But  as  if  designed  by  a  just  Providence  as  a  firebrand  to  destroy 
the  peace  of  England,  burdened  with  wickedness  and  corruption,  calling  for  punishment, 
it  was  under  the  weak  king  Henry  VI.  furnished  with  the  combustion  which  in  its 
raging  course  consumed  the  Lancastrian  house,  and  which,  having  for  years  withered  the 
necessary  productions  of  man's  industry  and  support,  nothing  could  quench  but  the  blood 
of  the  most  illustrious  nobles  and  the  most  valiant  of  the  general  body  of  the  people. 
By  the  interested  policy  of  some  of  the  council,  who  acted  during  the  minority  of  the 
imbecile  Henry,  Richard,  in  a  parliament  held  at  Leicester,  was,  in  the  fourth  year  of 
Henry's  reign,  May  1,  1420,  knighted  by  the  duke  of  Bedford,  and  restored  in  blood, 
by  which  he  became  in  right  of  his  uncle,  slain  at  Agincourt,  duke  of  York  and  earl  of 
Rutland;  by  paternal  right,  earl  of  Cambridge ;  and  also  as  successor  to  his  maternal  uncle, 
he  was  earl  of  March  and  Ulster,  and  lord  of  Wigmore,  Clare,  Trim,  and  Connaught, 
with  which  last  he  was  furnished  most  unadvisedly  with  a  title  to  the  crown  in  the  right 
of  his  mother,  sister  to  the  earl  of  March.* 

Thus  encircled  with  personal  dignity,  he  sought  to  acquire  the  power  to  put  his  title 
in  progress,  and  entered  into  an  alliance  with  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  extended 
branches  of  the  English  nobility,  by  a  marriage  with  Cecilie,  youngest  daughter  of  Ralph 
Nevil,  earl  of  Westmoreland  and  Joan  Beaufort,  his  second  wife,  a  daughter  of  John  of 
Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  by  which  he  not  only  enriched  the  soil  around  his  own  tree, 
but  drew  a  portion  of  the  sap  from  that  of  his  rival.  By  this  marriage,  the  numerous 
house  of  Nevil  became  his  firm  supporters  in  his  after  contests  with  the  Lancastrians. 

Upon  the  passage  of  Henry  VI.  into  France,  1429,  to  receive  that  crown,  the  con- 
stableship  of  England  was  assigned  to  Richard,  in  the  absence  of  John,  duke  of  Bedford ; 
and  after  the  death  of  that  nobleman,  he  succeeded  to  the  regency  of  France,  an.  1435, 
having  before,  in  1431  and  1433,  been  sent  with  John,  earl  of  Somerset,  to  suppress  in- 
surrections in  Normandy.  Jrle  was  constituted  in  1439,  lieutenant  and  captain-general 
of  all  France.  His  advancement  to  that  great  command  was  opposed  by  the  earl  of 
Somerset,  who  foresaw  the  danger  of  empowering  a  man  possessed  of  rights  to  displace 
the  present  dynasty  ;  but  the  protector,  Gloucester,  confident  of  his  own  abilities,  which 
indeed  would  have  been  sufficient  to  prevent  rebellion  had  not  death  cut  him  off, 
rendered  this  opposition  fruitless.  York  too  assuming  a  specious  appearance  of  loyalty, 
gained  many  of  the  king's  friends,  whom  he  intended  by  embracing  to  pull  down ;  and 
thus  hiding  his  purposes,  he  became  at  length  too  powerful  for  a  subject  and,  pulling  off 
the  mask,  entered  upon  the  active  scene  of  hostility. 

As  regent,  it  was  not  his  design  to  effect  much  towards  the  reducing  of  France ;  but  to 
keep  the  two  kings  in  so  equal  a  balance  that  constant  supplies  of  men  and  arms  should 
be  continually  required,  which,  as  he  found  opportunity,  he  might  make  use  of:  a  me- 
lancholy instance  of  the  mean  selfishness  of  ambition,  that  can  sacrifice  the  peace  and 
lives  of  thousands  for  its  own  individual  eminence  in  infamy,  miscalled  glory  and  honour. 

The  duke  of  York  in  his  new  capacity  landed  in  Normandy  and  retook  many  castles 
seized  by  the  French  since  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Bedford  the  late  regent ;  but  though 
he  was  master  of  the  field  in  Normandy  and  about  Paris,  he  was  concerned  for  Picardy, 
having  heard  that  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  had  fallen  off  from  England,  was  prepa- 
ring with  all  his  forces  to  besiege  Calais.  York  immediately  despatched  news  of  it  to 
the  English  council,  about  June  1436,  which  immediately  levied  troops  under  the 
command  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  who  forced  the  enemy  to  retire  and  even  ravaged 
Artois,  Flanders,  and  Hainault.  After  this,  York's  military  exploits  in  France  were 
numerous  until  a  truce  was  effected,  May  28,  1444,  which  enduring  for  some  years  and 
the  regent  having  no  further  business  in  France,  he  returned,  in  1440,  to  England,  and 
received  from  king  Henry,  in  gratitude  for  his  services,  a  patent  to  retain  the  regency 
of  France  for  five  years.  In  the  interim  king  Henry  by  his  natural  imbecility  had  lost 
all  authority,  which  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  queen  Margaret  and  her  mmion,  the 
duke  of  Suffolk,  by  whose  intrigues  and  those  of  the  cardinal  Beaufort,  with  the  secret 
satisfaction  of  York  himself,  the  excellent  duke  of  Gloucester,  the  firm  support  of  the 

•  Thin  l«  from  roost  i>T  the  Rnxliah  historian*,  for  in  U»  collection  of  the  Public  Acts,  he  is  stjled  duke  of  York,  in  an  act- 
dated  Feb.W,  14AV,  whence  it  would  appear  thatbe  was  only  knighted  at  Leicester. 
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Lancastrian  house  and  the  idol  of  the  people,  was  murdered,  1 447.  This  brought  so  great 
an  odium  upon  the  queen  and  her  ministry,  whose  ambition  and  corruption  were  before 
much  dreaded,  that  the  general  eye  began  to  turn  towards  the  duke  of  York's  title  to 
the  crown,  and  a  party  was  now  forming  in  his  favour  by  his  secret  encouragement  and 
the  open  direction  of  his  friends.  Perceiving  this,  Margaret  and  the  Lancastrians  to 
lessen  him  in  the  credit  of  the  people,  deprived  him,  1447,  of  the  regency  of  France, 
which  was  conferred  upon  his  rival  Edmond,  duke  of  Somerset,  an  insult  severely  felt, 
though  its  consequent  resentment  was  wisely  concealed  until  an  opportunity  occurred 
to  render  it  effectual.  This  indignity  was  soon  followed  by  an  intended  injury,  which, 
however,  was  of  the  greatest  advantage.  A  rebellion  breaking  out  in  Ireland,  the  queen 
and  Suffolk  sent  the  duke,  in  1449,  to  suppress  it,  with  so  few  troops  that  it  was  hoped 
he  would  either  perish  in  the  attempt  or  forfeit  his  reputation.  He  perceived  the  design 
and  wisely  turned  the  artifice  against  the  contrivers ;  for  he  so  won  upon  the  Irish  by 
his  gentle  measures  that  he  restored  the*  to  their  duty  without  the  aid  of  arms,  and  so 
possessed  himself  of  their  affections  that  they  remained  stedfast  to  his  cause  in  all  the 
after  contests  of  York  with  Lancaster. 

The  death  of  Suffolk,  who,  to  avoid  the  general  indignation  of  the  people,  had  taken 
ship  for  France,  and,  being  intercepted  in  his  passage,  had  had  his  head  cut  off  on  the 
side  of  a  boat,  May  4,  1450,  encouraged  York  to  put  forth  his  title ;  and  as  a  preparative, 
he  secretly  fomented  an  insurrection  in  Kent  at  the  head  of  which  was  Jack  Cade. 
This  man  giving  himself  out  as  John  Mortimer  of  the  house  of  March,  was  speedily 
surrounded  by  partisans  opposed  to  the  Lancastrians :  but  after  committing  many  mur- 
ders he  was  at  length  deserted  and  had  the  reward  of  his  treason  by  his  head  being 
placed  on  London  bridge.  Duke  Richard  thus  perceiving  the  regard  of  the  country  to 
his  claims,  and  the  prospect  of  success  when  they  should  be  urged  by  more  powerful 
means,  soon  arrived,  in  1451,  from  Ireland,  and  consulted  with  his  relatives,  the  nume- 
rous family  of  Nevil,  and  other  powerful  nobles  who  were  friendly  to  his  cause,  how  to 
obtain  the  crown.  Finding  that  Suffolk  perished  in  vain,  if  Somerset,  who  had  returned 
from  his  unfortunate  regency  in  France  and  succeeded  Suffolk  in  all  his  posts,  still  re- 
mained, York  and  his  adherents  were  resolved  to  remove  this  great  obstacle,  taking 
arms  under  pretence  of  removing  a  wicked  ministry  from  the  king  and  reforming  the 

government.  The  more  to  blind  the  weak  Henry  and  gain  credit  with  the  people,  the 
uke  issued  a  proclamation,  offering  to  swear  by  the  blessed  sacrament  to  the  truth  of 
his  loyalty.  However,  the  duke's  actions  became  rather  too  illustrative  of  his  designs 
not  to  teach  his  enemies  caution.  An  army  was  raised  to  attend  York's  motions.  He 
hearing  of  the  pursuit  after  him,  suddenly  altered  his  rout  from  Wales  and  by  forced 
marches  appeared  before  London,  which  he  hoped  would  receive  him  j  but  the  citizens 
aware  of  the  present  superior  force  of  the  king,  preferred  their  security  to  his  uncertain 
success  and  closed  their  gates  against  him,  which  obliged  him  to  encamp  on  Brent  Heath 
in  Kent.  The  king's  forces  following  him  arranged  themselves  within  four  miles,  when 
by  the  mediation  of  friends  a  reconciliation  was  made,  the  duke  offering  to  disband  his 
forces,  if  Somerset  were  removed  from  the  king's  council.  For  once  the  crafty  York  was 
a  dupe  to  his  own  policy.  He  supposed  he  had  made  a  request  which  the  influence  of 
his  enemy  would  cause  to  be  denied,  whereby  he  should  be  enabled  to  throw  the  odium 
of  a  civil  war  upon  the  court  by  demonstrating  to  the  people  that  the  ministry  scrupled 
not  to  entail  upon  them  the  horrors  of  a  war  for  the  sake  of  a  man  hated  by  the  nation. 
Contrary  to  his  expectations,  the  king  conceded  to  his  condition.  Somerset  was  arrested, 
March  J,  and  York  was  thus  obliged  upon  his  faith  to  deliver  himself  up  to  his  enemies 
and  disband  his  forces,  to  avoid  the  imputation  which  he  had  thus  endeavoured  to  cast 
upon  others.  When  in  the  king's  presence,  he  accused  the  duke  of  Somerset  of  having 
sacrificed  the  interests  of  the  kingdom  to  his  ambition  and  avarice.  Somerset,  who  had 
been  concealed  behind  the  drapery  of  the  apartment,  and  whom  York  upon  the  faith  of 
the  treaty  supposed  to  be  sent  to  the  Tower,  suddenly  appearing,  boldly  accused  him 
of  high  treason,  having  conspired  to  depose  the  king  to  take  upon  himself  the  sovereignty, 
and  he  vehemently  urged  that ,  by  the  deserved  death  of  the  traitor  and  the  disenabling 
of  his  sons  through  his  attainder,  civil  war  might  be  extinguished.  Nothing  saved  him 
from  the  danger  which  his  rashness  had  entailed  upon  him,  but  that  the  public  faith 
stood  engaged  for  the  duke's  indemnity,  and  that  his  death  under  present  circumstances 
would  be  attributed  more  to  the  gratification  of  Somerset's  revenge  than  to  securing  the 
peace  of  the  kingdom.  Besides,  it  was  reported  that  the  duke's  eldest  son  was  at  the 
head  of  a  Welsh  army  to  succour  his  father,  and  therefore  it  was  judged  expedient  to 
be  satiatitd  with  his  public  submission  and  oath  of  allegiance  made  in  the  cathedrals  of 
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St.  Paul,  Westminster,  Coventry,  and  of  other  places,  leaving  all  the  authority  of 
government  in  the  hands  of  his  direful  foes,  the  queen  and  the  duke  of  Somerset. 

Though  thus  depressed,  the  active  mind  of  York  disdained  to  be  long  subdued  by 
the  artifice  practised  upon  him.  He  still  plotted  with  his  friends,  some  of  whom  feignecl 
to  be  of  the  court  party,  and  the  illness  of  the  king  afforded  him  an  occasion  of  returning 
craft  for  craft.  The  parliament  assembling  at  Westminster,  Feb.  14,  1453,  the  duke's 
secret  friends  asserted  that,  the  king's  illness  rendering  it  obvious  that  the  present  acts 
of  government  could  not  be  by  his  interposition,  it  would  be  politic,  to  avoid  a  general 
imputation  on  the  queen  and  ministers  of  assuming  all  authority  in  themselves,  that  the 
duke  of  York,  the  Nevils,  and  others,  should  be  admitted  of  the  council.  This  plausible 
advice  given  thus  publicly  could  not  be  refused  by  the  queen  and  her  favourite ;  but 
the  party  were  no  sooner  in  parliament  than  finding  their  superiority ,  they  sent  Somerset 
to  the  Tower,  and,  on  April  3,  York  was  proclaimed  Protector  of  the  Realm,  in  which 
capacity  he  nominated  himself  governor  of  Calais  in  the  room  of  the  deposed  Somerset. 
This  authority  however  lasted  not  long,  for  the  king  recovering  in  1455,  Somerset  was 
set  at  liberty  and  reinstated  in  his  former  post* : -  upon  which  York  and  his  adherents 
levied  an  army  in  Wales,  which  was  met  by  king  Henry  with  a  force  at  St.  Alban's, 
where  was  fought  the  first  battle  of  the  civil  wars,  May  22, 1455,  king  Henry  being  taken 
prisoner  and  many  of  the  Lancastrians  slain,  amongst  whom  was  York's  great  enemy, 
the  duke  of  Somerset.  This  victory  giving  York  a  decided  superiority,  though  he  durst 
not  yet  claim  the  crown  as  all  his  former  proceedings  were  made  publicly  on  the  ground 
of  removing  evil  counsellors  from  the  king,  he  was  upon  the  king's  second  relapse  again 
appointed  Protector,  Nov.  12. 

The  queen  was  however  secretly  strengthening  her  party,  and  the  king  being  again 
recovered,  York  was  deposed  from  the  protectorship,  Feb.  25,  1456,  when  he  retired 
from  public  affairs  until  occasion  should  call  him  forth.  It  was  now  that  a  reconciliation 
was  sought  by  the  real  friends  of  the  country  and  the  weak  but  virtuous  Henry.  York 
aud  his  party  were  invited  to  meet  the  court  at  London,  where  the  queen  and  her  party 
promised  a  sincere  departure  from  their  former  enmity.  The  Yorkists  could  not  refuse 
this  offer,  unless  they  at  once  asserted  the  claim  of  their  chief,  which  at  such  a  juncture 
must  have  destroyed  all  his  hopes.  The  parties  met  in  London  and  the  duke  of  York 
and  his  adherents  were  admitted  of  the  council  upon  promise  of  obedience  to  the  king 
and  government.  To  render  this  reconciliation  more  binding,  the  5th  of  April,  1458, 
was  appointed  for  a  public  thanksgiving  and  a  solemn  procession  to  St.  Paul's  church,  in 
which  accompanied  by  the  king,  the  lords  walked  in  couples,  consisting  of  one  from  each 
party  in  token  of  a  perfect  union.  The  duke  of  York  led  the  queen  by  the  hand  who 
gave  him  marks  of  her  friendship  and  esteem.  Happy  had  it  been  for  themselves  and 
England  could  they  have  rendered  this  apparent  union  lasting  and  permanent :  we 
should  not  then  have  read  the  punishment  of  God  upon  them  for  this  solemn  mockery 
in  his  name  and  temple :  —  we  should  not  have  found  England  deluged  with  blood, — 
we  should  not  have  found  these  lords  falling  in  the  field  of  civil  strife,  or  more  icnomi- 
niouslv  by  the  axe  of  the  headsman,  —  queen  Margaret  would  not  with  savage  delight 
have  derided  the  severed  head  of  that  man  whose  hand  she  now  pressed  in  token  of  friend- 
ship, —  neither  should  we  have  to  record  that  this  ruthless  woman  was  banished  from 
the  kingdom  she  had  mis-governed,  and  ended  her  days  a  wretched  dependant  on 
charity.  But  where  hostility  arising  from  ambition  was  so  deadly,  reconciliation  could 
not  be  effected  except  in  mere  form,  which,  being  the  only  evidence  the  nation  could 
have  of  so  desirable  an  event,  was  joyfully  greeted  as  sincere. 

This  calm  was  but  of  short  duration.  York  and  his  friends  suspecting  the  treachery 
in  others  which  they  were  engendering  themselves,  soon  retired  from  the  court  and 
raised  their  several  forces.  The  earls  of  Warwick  and  Salisbury  were  first  in  the  field 
and,  in  endeavouring  to  form  a  junction  with  the  duke  of  York,  encountered  the  king's 
troops  at  Blore-heath,  Sept.  23,  1459,  which  were  completely  defeated  under  Lord 
Audley.  Both  parties  now  prepared  for  renewed  contest.  York  from  Wales  joined  his 
victorious  friends.  The  king  advanced  towards  the  malcontents  and  encamped  near 
Ludlow  with  superior  numbers  and  offered  a  pardon  to  those  who  should  lay  down  their 
arms,  when  the  duke's  army  becoming  suddenly  deserted,  he  found  himself  obliged  to 
flee  into  Ireland  and  was  attainted  in  parliament,  Nov.  20,  with  his  son,  the  earl  of 
March,  and  the  rebel  lords  of  his  party. 

Not  long  after,  the  earls  of  March,  Salisbury,  and  Warwick,  arriving  in  Kent  from 
Calais,  whither  they  had  fled,  raised  forces  with  which  they  gave  the  king  battle  at 
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Northampton,  July  9,  1460,  whom  they  defeated  and  took  prisoner,  and,  to  conceal 
their  purposes,  treated  him  with  uncommon  respect  until  their  chief  could  arrive  from 
Ireland.  York,  thus  once  more  fortunate,  reached  London,  Oct.  11,  and  entering  the 
House  of  Lords  advanced  to  the  throne,  upon  which  he  rested  with  his  hand,  expecting 
to  be  requested  to  take  possession  of  it.  Failing  in  this,  and  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury asking  him  whether  he  had  not  paid  his  respects  to  the  king,  he  at  once  threw  off 
the  mask  and  asserted  his  claim  to  the  crown  by  deducing  his  descent  from  Lionel  of 
Clarence,  the  third  son  of  Edward  III.,  Henry  being  derived  from  the  fourth  son.  His 
moderation  in  this  instance  was  certainly  most  praiseworthy  and  scarcely  to  have  been 
expected  in  those  times  of  violence,  as  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army  and  his 
enemies  were  humbled  by  their  late  defeat.  Thus  situated  he  might  have  seized  the 
crown,  for  which  so  much  blood  had  been  shed  ;  but  he  referred  his  cause  to  the  parlia- 
ment for  their  decision,  which  after  much  discussion  concluded,  Oct.  31,  that  Henry 
should  reign  during  life,  after  which  he  should  be  succeeded  by  Richard,  duke  of  York, 
and  the  heirs  of  his  body.  He  was  thereupon  declared  heir  apparent  to  the  crown  and 
Protector  of  the  Realm. 

The  restless  spirit  of  Margaret,  however,  who  had  fled  after  the  battle  of  Northampton 
to  Durham,  resolved  to  resist  to  the  utmost  this  disinheriting  of  her  son,  who  accompanied 
her  in  her  retreat,  and  forming  a  fresh  army  to  the  number  of  18,000  men,  advanced 
towards  London.  York  not  suspecting  the  great  number  of  his  enemies,  advanced 
against  the  queen  with  only  5000.  Thus  out-numbered,  Salisbury  advised  him  to  retire 
and  wait  the  coming  of  the  earl  of  March,  who  was  gathering  an  army  in  Wales.  He 
therefore  closed  himself  up  in  Sandal  Castle  in  Yorkshire ;  but  the  pride  of  his  former 
victory  rendering  him  impatient  and  the  enemy  concealing  the  greater  part  of  her  force 
in  ambush,  Richard,  supposing  his  numbers  to  be  now  equal  to  those  of  the  queen,  quitted 
his  asylum  and  rushed  to  meet  his  foes  on  Wakefield  Green,  Dec.  31,  1460.  He  had 
no  sooner  encountered  than  he  perceived  his  mistake,  being  attacked  in  the  rear  by  those 
in  ambush,  and  in  half  an  hour  he  was  slain  with  3000  of  his  men.  His  body  being 
found,  his  head  was  cut  off,  which  being  crowned  with  a  paper  diadem  in  derision  of  his 
title,  was  presented  to  the  queen,  who  holding  it  in  her  hands  made  merry  with  the 
ghastly  spectacle  and  ordered  it  to  be  placed  over  the  gates  of  York  with'that  of  the 
earl  of  Salisbury,  whom,  being  prisoner,  she  caused  to  be  instantly  beheaded.1* 

The  heads  remained  a  dismal  spectacle  till  the  great  victory  at  Towton  of  king  Ed- 
ward his  son,  who  then  buried  his  father's  head  and  trunk  with  the  body  of  his  son,  the 
earl  of  Rutland,  who  was  also  slain  in  the  fight,  at  Pontefract,  whence  their  bones  were 
afterwards  removed,  July  22,  and  interred  with  great  pomp  at  Fotheringay  church, 
July  29, 1466. 

Cicely  Nevil,  his  wife,  whose  descent  has  already  been  named,  outliving  him  35  years, 
died  at  the  castle  of  Barkhamsted,  May  31,  1495,  and  was,  agreeably  to  her  will,  buried 
in  the  grave  of  her  husband,  having  had  by  him  a  numerous  issue  as  follows :  — 

L 

Henry,  who  died  young,  to  whom  Henry  VI.  was  godfather. 

S. 

Edward,  earl  of  March,  afterwards  king.    Book  2.  Sec.  3.  Chapter  1. 

a 

Ed m on d,  styled  earl  of  Rutland,  who,  though  but  12  years  of  age,  was  at  the  fatal 
battle  of  Wakefield,  and,  being  taken  in  the  rout,  was  cruelly  murdered  by  the  lord 
Clifford,  in  revenge  for  his  father's  death  in  the  first  battle  of  St.  Albans.  Tnis  youth, 
though  he  fell  upon  his  knees  for  mercy,  was  in  that  supplicating  posture  stabbed  to  the 
heart  by  his  ruthless  captor,  Dec  3 1,  1460.    He  was  buried  with  his  father. 

4,  5,  7. 

William,  John,  and  Thomas,  died  in  infancy. 

•  Other  account*  rtate  that  the  doke  of  York  was  not  killed  In  the  light,  hut  taken  prisoner ;  and  that  being  led  to  a  little 
ant-hill,  wu  placed  In  mockery  upon  it  a*  opon  a  throne.  HU  conqueror*  hastily  twiated  a  crown  of  gnus  and  forced  it 
on  hi*  head  (  when  bowing  their  knee*  to  him  in  deriding  homage,  thev  cried  out,"  Hail :  kin*,  without  a  kingdom  !  hail  * 
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6. 

George  was  born  at  Dublin  in  Ireland,  in  1451.  At  his  father's  death  at  Wakefield, 
in  1460,  he  was  sent  by  his  mother  with  his  brother  Richard  for  refuge  to  Utrecht, 
where  he  remained  until  his  eldest  brother,  king  Edward  obtained  the  crown.  This 
prince  was  then  created,  in  1461,  duke  of  Clarence,  and  about  five  years  afterwards,  he 
was  constituted  lieutenant  of  Ireland  for  20  years.  He  however  soon  became  dissatisfied. 
King  Edward  had  heaped  all  his  after  favours  upon  the  relations  of  his  queen,  Eliza- 
beth Woodville,  and  for  one  of  which,  Anthony  her  brother,  who  was  afterwards 
beheaded  at  Pontefract,  he  had  in  preference  to  fraternal  ties,  procured  a  marriage 
with  Elizabeth,  only  child  of  Thomas,  lord  Scales,  one  of  the  richest  heiresses  of  the 
kingdom.  This  discontent  was  quickly  raised  to  commotion  by  the  earl  of  Warwick, 
who  had  hitherto  been  the  firm  adherent  of  king  Edward  and  his  father.  This  noble- 
man had  been  sent  on  an  embassy  to  the  French  court,  to  negociate  a  marriage  for  the 
king  with  Bona  of  Savoy  ;  but  in  the  interim  Edward  had  completed  his  nuptials  with 
Elizabeth  Woodville,  which  insult  so  incensed  Warwick,  that  he  resolved  upon  revenge 
by  displacing  the  king  from  the  throne  to  which  he  had  greatly  contributed  to  raise  him. 
Knowing  the  discontent  of  Clarence,  the  earl  imparted  his  design  to  him,  who  thirsting 
to  revenge  himself  for  a  brother's  want  of  affection,  readily  entered  into  the  plot ;  ana  ' 
the  better  to  secure  him,  the  earl  promised  him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  Isabel  Nevil, 
together  with  half  the  inheritance  of  Anne  his  wife,  who  was  sister  and  sole  heir  to  the 
great  Henry  Beauchamp,  king  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  duke  of  Warwick,  and  daughter 
of  Richard  Beauchamp,  sixteenth  earl  of  Warwick,  by  Isabel,  his  wife,  daughter  of 
Thomas,  lord  le  Despencer,  earl  of  Gloucester  ;  thus  forming  a  match  not  inferior  to  any 
king  Edward  had  bestowed  upon  others.  Clarence  accompanied  the  earl  to  Calais,  of 
which  the  latter  was  governor,  in  1469,  where  he  married  Isabel.  Soon  after,  assisted 
by  the  French  king,  these  noblemen  returned  to  England,  and  joining  their  confederates 
about  Feb.  1470,  who  had  long  been  in  arms  and  obtained  advantages  over  the  kings 
army,  they  raised  fresh  troops,  which  caused  Clarence  to  be  removed  from  the  govern- 
ment of  Ireland.  Shortly  after,  Warwick  made  Edward  prisoner  ;  but  the  king  having 
effected  his  escape,  defeated  lord  Wells  before  that  leader  could  form  a  junction  with  (' la- 
Clarence  and  Warwick,  who,  disconcerted  in  all  their  measures,  fled,  May  1470,  with  the 
two  daughters  of  the  latter  to  Calais,  where  being  repulsed,  they  steered  their  course 
for  Dieppe.  Thence  proceeding  to  the  French  court,  Lewis  XI.  promised  them  aid 
and  effected  a  reconciliation  between  them  and  their  hitherto  mortal  enemy,  Margaret, 
queen  of  Henry  VI.  who  had  taken  refuge  in  that  court.  In  bad  minds  what  will  not 
self  interest  do,  when  it  can  make  those  friends  who  had  before  desired  to  glut  their  eyes 
with  each  other's  blood  ?  But  they  could  not  now  proceed  without  their  mutual  aid. 
Warwick  had  no  other  pretence  of  dethroning  Edward  than  to  restore  the  deposed 
Henry  ;  and  Margaret  had  now  no  other  means  of  effecting  such  an  event,  for  which  she 
had  shed  so  much  blood.  A  reconciliation  was  made  upon  the  following  terms.  Clarence 
and  Warwick  were  to  effect  the  kind's  restoration.  The  queen  was  to  promise  with  an 
oath  to  leave  the  government  in  their  hands  during  the  king's  life  and  the  minority  of 
Edward  his  son,  who  should  marry  the  earl  of  Warwick's  younger  daughter  Ann.  The 
crown  was  to  be  entailed  upon  king  Henry  and  the  heirs-male  of  his  body,  with  remainder 
to  George,  duke  of  Clarence. 

King  Edward  sought  to  reclaim  his  brother,  as  his  alliance  was  a  main  prop  to  his 
enemies.  To  accomplish  this,  he  despatched  to  Paris  a  female  domestic  of  the  duchess 
of  Clarence,  to  entreat  her  to  influence  the  return  of  her  husband  to  his  duty  and  ties 
of  blood.  This  lady  saw  the  prudence  and  justice  of  the  overture,  and  faithfully  repre- 
sented to  the  duke  that  he  was  sacrificing  solid  expectations  to  specious  appearances  ; 
that  he  could  only  expect  advantage  by  clinging  to  the  fortunes  of  his  house  ;  and  that 
by  raising  the  Lancastrians  to  the  throne,  they  would  only  use  him  as  a  tool  and  cast 
him  aside  when  the  work  was  done,  if  they  did  not  even  put  him  out  of  the  way  to  pre- 
vent him  from  being  employed  to  their  prejudice.  She  likewise  exhorted  him  to  per- 
suade her  father  to  lay  down  his  rancorous  hate  and  become  again  the  assertor  of  the 
rights  of  the  house  of  York,  to  which  he  had  hitherto  been  so  firm  an  adherent.  But 
Warwick's  malice  was  now  assisted  by  ambition ;  for  he  saw  by  his  daughter  Ann's 
marriage  with  Edward,  son  of  Henry  VI.,  that  his  own  aggrandizement  centered  in  the 
ascendancy  of  Lancaster,  and  he  pursued  his  design  with  a  resolution  that  spurned 
argument.  Clarence,  however,  was  so  overcome  by  his  wife's  persuasions,  that  he  was 
touched  with  the  misfortunes  of  his  king  and  brother,  and,  though  he  could  not  imrae- 
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diately  abandon  his  allies,  who  were  now  in  power,  he  resolved  to  seize  the  first  oppor- 
tunity to  advance  the  interests  of  the  Yorkists. 

Warwick  having  apprized  his  friends  in  England  of  his  designs,  he  and  Clarence, 
with  a  few  troops  afforded  them  by  the  French  court,  landed  at  Dartmouth,  Sept.  1 3, 
1470,  and  soon  found  themselves  at  the  head  of  60,000  men.  King  Edward  being 
unable  to  cope  with  so  sudden  a  force,  and  seeing  so  many  of  his  former  friends  arrayed 
against  him,  fled  with  a  few  faithful  adherents  to  Holland.  Clarence,  during  this 
depression  of  his  house  was  obliged,  by  his  rashness,  to  co-operate  with  its  enemies  to 
its  seeming  destruction.  He  and  Warwick  marched  to  London,  released  Henry  from 
the  Tower,  and  reinstated  him  on  the  throne,  Oct.  6 ;  and  a  parliament  quickly  ratified 
the  agreements  made  in  the  French  court.  Clarence  was  declared  heir  to  the  king's 
son,  failing  issue  male,  which  was  overturning  the  established  customs  of  the  country, 
and  introducing  the  Salic  law  in  England,  the  not  acknowledging  of  which  had  given 
Edward  III.  and  Henry  V.  their  pretence  of  invading  France  to  obtain  the  French 
crown.  He  and  his  father-in-law  were  also  made,  according  to  the  stipulations,  gover- 
nors of  the  kingdom,  and  he  was  restored  to  the  government  of  Ireland,  of  which 
he  had  been  deprived  for  his  late  rebellion. 

In  the  mean  time,  Edward  was  not  idle ;  for  being  assisted  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy, 
he  landed  in  Yorkshire  in  March  1471.  Warwick  and  Clarence  departed  from  London 
to  levy  troops.  The  former  encamped  near  Coventry,  and  Clarence  Kept  within  distance 
as  if  to  join  him.  Edward  advanced  towards  Coventry,  depending  for  success  more 
upon  his  brother's  interposition  than  his  own  force.  The  earl  finding  himself  weak, 
desired  Clarence  to  form  a  speedy  junction  with  him,  which  he  delayed  by  repeated 
excuses.  At  length,  Edward  thus  encouraged,  despatched  his  brother  Richard  to  entreat 
the  assistance  of  Clarence.  The  duke  only  waited  for  such  a  proposal,  and  tenderly 
embracing  his  brother,  he  instantly  proclaimed  Edward  in  the  camp  as  king.  Clarence 
thus  recovering  his  sense  of  duty  to  his  brother,  did  not  lose  that  which  he  owed  to  his 
father-in-law,  and  instantly  offered  him  his  mediation  to  restore  him  to  Edward's  favour ; 
but  this  was  refused,  and  both  sides  determined  on  a  battle.  The  brothers  first  secured 
London,  and  on  Easter  day,  April  14, 1470,  was  fought  the  battle  of  Ha  met,  in  which 
Warwick  was  defeated  and  slain.  This  victory  was  followed  by  that  of  Tewkesbury, 
May  4,  which  by  the  capture  of  queen  Margaret  and  her  son,  entirely  secured  the  throne 
to  Edward  ;  but  which  was  disgraced  by  the  murder  of  that  young  prince  by  Edward, 
Clarence,  Gloucester,  and  others,  in  cold  blood.  Edward  and  Richard  doated  on  cruelty  ; 
but  this  is  the  only  instance  in  which  Clarence  forgot  the  humanity  of  a  man,  and  as  his 
victim  was  the  brother-in-law  of  his  wife,  it  is  the  more  revolting.  He  was  punished 
in  his  own  violent  death,  effected  by  the  intrigues  of  the  partners  of  his  present  crime. 
Thus  united  with  his  brother,  the  offices  he  lately  enjoyed,  except  as  governor  of  the  king- 
dom, were  confirmed  to  him.  Also,  in  consideration  of  his  marriage  with  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  late  earl,  he  was  created  earl  of  Warwick,  Mar.  25,  1472,  and  on  the 
following  May  20,  upon  the  surrender  of  his  brother  Richard,  he  had  the  office  of  Great 
Chamberlain  of  England  for  life. 

Thus  dignified,  he  lived  till  the  seventeenth  year  of  Edward's  reign  ;  but  the  seeds 
of  envy  and  intrigue  were  gradually  poisoning  his  prosperity.  There  had  long  been  a 
mutual  coolness  between  him  and  the  queen,  whose  relations  held  the  chief  influence  of 
the  state,  however  much  he  might  be  nominally  great.  His  younger  brother,  the  crafty 
duke  of  Gloucester,  though  far  removed  from  the  crown ,  resolved  through  obstacles  and 
blood  to  obtain  it.  It  was  therefore  necessary  that  Clarence  should  be  removed,  and 
ambition  is  not  scrupulous  as  to  the  means  of  grasping  its  object.  Upon  groundless 
charges  he  was  attainted  of  high  treason,  Jan.  15,  1478,  as  aiming  at  the  crown.  One 
of  these  proves  the  ridiculous  superstition  of  the  times,  as  well  as  the  violence  of  legal 
proceedings,  which  could  deprive  a  subject  of  liberty  and  life  upon  the  weakest  accusa- 
tion. A  certain  prophecy  had  been  propagated  that  a  G  should  reign  after  an  E ;  which 
on  this  occasion  was  interpreted  to  designate  this  George,  duke  of  Clarence,  but  which 
was  verified  by  Gloucester's  obtaining  the  crown  by  his  own  arts  and  the  means  which 
Edward  took  to  prevent  the  throne  being  possessed  by  others  than  his  own  children. 
The  unfortunate  Clarence,  being  condemned,  by  the  queen's  persuasions  and  Gloucester's 
art,  was  stifled  in  a  butt  of  Malmsey,  in  the  Tower  of  London,  Feb.  18,  following, 
his  brother  Richard,  according  to  some  writers,  assisting  at  this  horrible  scene.  His 
murder  raised  amongst  the  people  the  greatest  indignation  against  the  king ;  for  Clarence 
although  rash  and  impetuous,  was  at  the  same  time  open,  generous,  and  brave,  which 
had  made  him  very  popular.    Superior  to  Edward  in  the  manly  virtues,  he  was  the 
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direct  opposite  to  Gloucester,  who  was  indeed  possessed  of  deep  prudence,  emanating 
from  art,  deceit,  and  boundless  ambition,  and  accompanied  with  a  delight  in  cruelty  and 
blood.  To  silence  popular  discontent,  the  duke's  body  was  exposed  at  St.  Paul's  church, 
it  being  stated  that  he  died  of  immoderate  grief ;  but  this  poor  artifice  failed  of  its 
intent,  and  its  authors  were  justly  branded  with  public  odium.  That  this  reproach  was 
not  the  only  punishment  the  sequel  of  history  evinces  ;  and  indeed  her  evidence  and  the 
observation  or  common  life  have  continually  manifested  to  men,  that  crimes,  by  the  dis- 
pensations of  a  just  Providence,  bring  upon  their  authors  the  most  dreadful  calamities 
by  the  very  means  which  ambition,  dishonesty,  and  intrigue  had  anticipated  to  lead 
them  to  the  very  summit  of  their  desires.  The  queen  used  her  influence  to  destroy 
Clarence,  from  a  suspicion  of  designs,  never  conceived  by  him,  of  removing  her  children 
from  the  throne ;  and  by  that  very  means  she  opened  the  way  for  the  wolf  Gloucester, 
who  not  only  dispossessed  them  of  their  pasture,  but  worried  them  almost  in  the  pre- 
sence of  their  dam,  who  long  lived  to  mourn  the  deaths  of  those  dearest  to  her,  with  a 
consciousness  that  she  herself, by  her  wretched  policy,  had  effected  more  thnn  she  strived  to 
prevent.  Gloucester  through  crimes  and  blooa  obtained  indeed  a  crown  ;  but  the  bawble 
was  scarcely  on  his  head  before  it  was  snatched  from  him  by  a  rival  whom  he  despised, 
and  he  fell  in  battle  covered  with  wounds  and  leaded  with  a  guilty  conscience,  the  curses 
of  mankind,  and  the  indignation  of  his  God.  The  king  too  shared  his  degree  of  punish- 
ment in  a  wounded  conscience.  He  indeed  consented  to  the  death  of  his  brother,  yet 
no  sooner  was  it  effected,  than  he  mourned  his  loss  to  that  degree  that  when  any  one 
solicited  for  the  life  of  a  condemned  person,  he  would  with  sorrow  reproach  his  courtiers 
in  this  exclamation,  "  Oh  unfortunate  brother,  for  whose  life  no  man  would  make  suit." 

George,  duke  of  Clarence,  aged  about  27  years,  was  buried  at  Tewkesbury,  near  the 
body  of  his  wife  Isabel.  She  was  born  in  the  castle  of  Warwick,  Sept.  5, 1451,  and  died 
there,  in  1477,  a  short  time  before  her  husband,  as  it  is  supposed  by  poison  in  the  time  of 
her  pregnancy,  having  had  the  following  offspring :  — 

I.  Edward  Plantagenet  was  born  at  sea,  during  his  mother's  passage  to  France,  1470, 
and  was  earl  of  Warwick  after  the  death  of  his  father,  notwithstanding  his  attainder. 
He  was  a  youth  of  most  unhappy  fortune,  whose  high  rank  only  brought  him  persecution, 
being  in  his  childhood  immured  in  prison,  from  which  he  was  liberated  only  to  be  mur- 
dered on  the  scaffold.  Upon  the  death  of  his  uncle,  Edward  IV.,  in  1483,  he  was  by 
Richard  of  Gloucester,  sent  unto  tlie  castle  of  Sheriff  Hutton,in  Yorkshire,  to  prevent  him 
from  claiming  his  right  to  the  crown  after  the  intended  murder  of  the  late  king's  children, 
whose  heir  he  was.  There  he  remained  until  the  fall  of  Richard  at  Bosworth,  an  event 
to  him  of  no  advantage  ;  for  he  was  released  from  one  tyrant  only  to  suffer  from  another, 
who  had  even  a  greater  fear  of  his  rights  of  birth.  Henry  VII.  even  before  his  departure 
from  Leicester  after  his  victory,  had  him  removed  from  his  present  prison,  under  the 
conduct  of  sir  Robert  Willoughby,  to  the  Tower  of  London,  where  he  was  imprisoned 
to  his  death,  with  the  exception  of  his  being  publickly  led  in  1480  to  St.  Paul's,  to 
contradict  the  general  report  of  his  having  escaped,  at  the  time  that  Lambert  Simnel 
pretended  to  be  the  duke  of  York,  son  of  Edward  IV.  Nothing  more  is  heard  of  this 
ill-starred  youth  till  the  year  of  his  death,  when  one  Ralph  Wilford,  a  cordwainer's  son, 
instigated  by  an  Augustine  Friar,  published  himself  as  the  earl  of  Warwick  escaped 
from  the  Tower.  This  impostor  was  hanged,  but  he  served  by  his  folly  to  expedite 
the  fate  of  the  innocent,  for  whom  snares  were  now  continually  laid,  that  by  some  indis- 
cretion and  impatience  of  his  hard  fate  he  might  furnish  some  excuse  for  cutting  him  off. 
About  this  time  the  noted  Perkin  Warbeck,  another  personator  of  the  duke  of  York,  was 
confined  in  the  Tower,  with  the  full  liberty  to  converse  with  the  prisoners.  After  some 
time,  he  found  means  to  gain  four  guards  of  the  Tower  to  connive  at  his  escape,  which 
design  he  opened  to  the  earl  of  Warwick,  who  readily  accepted  of  his  proposal  to  regain 
the  liberty  of  which  he  was  so  unjustly  deprived  ;  but  unhappily  the  attempt  was  dis- 
covered before  it  could  be  completed.  It  was  indeed  scarcely  to  be  doubted  that  the 
king  himself  was  the  contriver  of  the  plot  in  suffering  the  guards  to  be  suborned,  so  that 
he  might  find  means  to  cut  off  at  once  two  persons  whom  he  so  much  dreaded.  To  gain 
this  end,  Perkin  was  not  confined  with  the  rigour  so  intriguing  an  enemy  would  have 
been,  for  the  tyrant  scrupled  not  at  any  means,  however  mean,  to  effect  the  entrapping  of 
the  already  close-clipped  Warwick.  Perkin  was  no  sooner  put  to  death  than  the  earl 
was  arraigned  of  high  treason,  not  for  attempting  to  escape,  which  could  not  be  a  crime ; 
but  under  pretence  of  conspiring  the  king's  death  with  Perkin,  who  was  executed  before 
this  accusation  was  made,  that  he  might  not  acquit  the  earl  by  confession.  The  evidence 
being  yet  too  slender  to  proceed  to  extremities,  the  most  shameful  deceit  was  practised 
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upon  the  intended  victim.  He  had  promise  of  his  life  by  the  confession  of  the  truth  of 
the  accusation,  with  which  the  unhappy  youth  complying,  he  was  instantly  condemned, 
Nov.  21,  1499,  and  on  Nov.  28,  his  head  was  cut  off  on  Tower  Hill.  To  countenance 
this  cruel  action,  he  was  attainted  in  parliament  Jan.  25  following.  His  body  was  buried 
in  the  abbey  of  Bisham  in  Berkshire,  amongst  his  maternal  ancestors,  having  had  neither 
wife  nor  issue. 

Such  was  the  miserable  end  of  this  commiserated  youth,  in  whom  ended  the  male  line 
of  the  Plantagenets,  after  having  flourished  from  the  time  of  Henry  II.,  a  space  of  331 
years.  But  it  was  neither  imputation  of  crime,  nor  reasons  of  state  that  could  quench 
the  resentment  of  the  people  towards  the  king  for  this  murderous  execution,  since  they 
were  too  well  aware  that  Perkin  was  but  the  bait  to  entrap  the  earl.  Of  this  the  king 
was  so  conscious,  that  at  length  confessing  the  treacherv,  the  mean-spirited  scoundrel 
had  the  effrontery  to  lay  the  odium  of  the  deed  upon  Ferdinand,  king  of  Spain,  alleging 
that  that  monarch,  from  a  jealousy  of  an  uninterrupted  succession  so  long  as  the  earl  of 
Warwick  lived,  would  not  listen  to  the  proposals  for  a  marriage,  then  in  progress, 
between  his  daughter  and  Henry's  son,  prince  Arthur.  Though  the  death  of  Warwick 
might  be  acceptable  to  Ferdinand,  and  in  some  measure  insisted  on,  yet  his  life  appeared 
not  to  be  an  insurmountable  objection,  as  the  marriage  had  been  solemnized  by  proxy 
the  19th  of  May,  before  Warwick's  execution.  In  proof,  however,  that  some  connivance 
had  taken  place  to  procure  the  murder,  Ferdinand's  daughter  Katherine,  after  the  death 
of  Arthur  and  her  ultimate  separation  from  her  second  husband,  Henry  VIII.,  acknow- 
ledged the  justice  of  heaven,  and  exclaimed,  "  1  have  not  offended,  but  it  is  the  judgment 
of  God,  because  my  former  marriage  was  made  in  blood !"  meaning  that  of  the  earl  of 
Warwick. 

II.  Richard,  born  at  Tewkesbury,  lived  not  three  months,  deceasing  soon  after  his 
mother,  in  1477,  m  whose  grave  he  was  buried.* 

III.  Margaret  Plantagenet  was  born  at  Farley  castle  near  Bath,  about  the  year  1471. 
Her  end  was  as  tragical  as  her  broiher's,  but  her  life  was  long  and  for  a  time  prosperous. 
She  was  a  woman  of  strong  abilities,  which  were  enriched  by  study,  though  too  much 
narrowed  by  her  hatred  of  the  Reformation.  Her  partiality  "for  the  Roman  Faith  re- 
commended her  to  the  notice  of  Katherine,  queen  of  Henry  VIII.,  who  endeavoured  by 
her  kindness  to  this  princess  to  make  atonement  for  the  murder  of  the  unhappy  Warwick, 
of  which  she  had  in  some  degree  been  the  innocent  cause.  Margaret  was  appointed 
governess  to  the  young  princess  Mary,  and  gained  the  entire  confidence  of  Katherine, 
which  she  retained  till  that  queen's  death.  In  15 13,  petitioning  her  right  as  sister  and 
heir  to  Edward,  earl  of  Warwick,  and  daughter  of  Isabel,  daughter  and  heir  to  Richard 
Nevil,  earl  of  Salisbury,  son  and  heir  to  Alice,  daughter  and  heir  to  Thomas  Montague 
earl  of  Salisbury,  she  was  created,  Oct.  14,  countess  of  Salisbury. 

But  with  the  influence  of  Katherine  her  fortunes  fell  ;  and  after  the  king's  marriage 
with  Anne  Boleyn,  she  became  suspected  by  him  from  her  strenuous  adherence  to  the 
tenets  and  pretensions  of  popery,  and  likewise  because  the  celebrated  cardinal  Pole,  her 
son,  reproached  the  king  with  the  injustice  of  his  divorce.  The  cardinal  being  out  of 
Henry's  power,  filling  his  high  official  stations  in  Italy,  the  tyrant  resolved  to  wreak  his 
vengeance  on  that  prelate's  mother.  A  bill  of  attainder  being  therefore  passed  against 
her  and  Gertrude,  wife  of  Henry  Courtney,  marquess  of  Exeter,  lately  beheaded,  and 
also  against  Reginald  Pole  her  son,  Sir  Adrian  Fortescue,  and  Thomas  Dingley,  April 
1 539,  she  was  condemned  for  high  treason  without  trial  or  arraignment.  It  was  alleged 
against  her  that  she  held  correspondence  with  the  cardinal  Reginald  her  son,  in  Italy  ; 
that  certain  Bulls  from  Rome  were  found  at  Coudray,  her  mansion-house  j  and  that  she 
had  forbidden  all  her  tenants  to  have  the  New  Testament  in  English,  or  any  new  book 
privileged  by  the  king.  Fortescue  and  Dingley  were  beheaded,  the  marchioness  of 
Exeter  was  pardoned,  and  Margaret  received  a  reprieve,  that  her  suspended  fate  might 
deter  the  zeal  of  the  cardinal  against  the  king's  interests. 

At  length  after  two  years  this  reprieve  was  withdrawn.  An  inconsiderable  rebellion 
had  broken  out  in  Yorkshire,  which  was  soon  suppressed,  and  its  chief,  Sir  John  Nevil, 
executed.  The  king's  jealousy  instantly  attributed  this  to  the  intrigues  of  the  cardinal, 
and  the  tyrant  resolved  to  make  the  countess  suffer  for  her  son's  offences.  Though 
never  heard  in  her  own  defence,  he  ordered  her  head  to  be  cut  off,  and  she  was  brought 
to  the  scaffold  on  Tower  Hill,  May  27,  1541.    In  this  dreadful  extremity  this  venerable 

•  Sandferd  make*  mention  of  a  daughter  who  wan  bom  and  died  a*  tea  Id  the  nwajte  vf  Inahel  of  Clarence  to  France.  But 
thin  voyane  wa»  in  1470,  the  year  of  her  ion  Edward'*  birth,  who  u  u»t  be  the  ct.il  I  that  wu  born  at  »ea,  though  Sar.d.'ord  t>tnte» 
him  to  hare  been  born  at  the  cattle  of  Warwick, 
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matron,  now  70  years  of  age,  maintained  the  proud  fortitude  so  celebrated  in  the  line 
of  the  Flan lage net*,  of  which  she  was  the  last  member.  She  refused  to  lay  her  neck 
on  the  block  or  submit  to  a  sentence  when  she  had  received  no  trial,  telling  the  heads- 
man that  if  he  would  have  her  head,  he  must  win  it  as  he  could.  Daring  him  to  his 
office  she  ran  arouud  the  scaffold,  and  he,following  her  with  the  uplifted  axe.aimed  many 
useless  blows  at  her  neck,  until  at  length  he  felled  her  to  the  floor,  when  he  chopped 
off  the  head  of  his  prostrate  victim,  whom  he  most  miserably  mangled. 

Margaret  Plantagenet  became  the  wife  of  Sir  Reginald  Pole,  knight,  descended  from 
an  ancient  family  in  Wales,  who  having  valiantly  served  king  Henry  VII.  in  his  wars  of 
Scotland,  and  being  of  great  learning,  was  made  knight  of  the  garter  and  chief  gentle- 
man of  the  bedchamber  to  prince  Arthur.  He  attended  that  prince  into  Wales  to  assist 
in  the  government.  The  time  of  his  death  is  uncertain,  but  he  left  issue  four  sons  and 
a  daughter  : 

1.  Henry  Pole  was  summoned  to  parliament  Jan  5,  1533,  and  on  June  18,  1536, 
as  lord  Montague,  being  descended  from  Alice,  daughter  and  heir  to  Thomas  Montague, 
earl  of  Salisbury.  The  enmity  of  the  king  to  his  brother  the  cardinal  caused  his  death, 
and  being  condemned  under  pretence  of  endeavouring  to  raise  that  ecclesiastic  to  the 
throne,  he  had  his  head  cut  off  on  Tower  Hill,  Jan.  9,  1539,  with  those  of  the  marquess 
of  Exeter  and  Sir  Edward  Nevill,  leaving  issue  by  Jane  his  wife,  daughter  of  George 
Nevil,  baron  of  Abergavenny,  two  daughters  his  heirs,  who  were  restored  in  blood,  1  Ph. 
and  Mary.  1.  Catherine,  wife  of  Francis  Hastings,  earl  of  Huntingdon,  who  died  an. 
1561,  having  by  Catherine,  who  died  Sept.  23,  1576,  his  issue,  from  whom  descended 
the  after  earls  of  Huntingdon.  2.  Winifred  was  first  married  to  sir  Thomas  Hastings, 
brother  to  Francis,  earl  of  Huntingdon,  husband  of  her  sister  Catherine,  who  dying  S.P. 
1558,  she  remarried  to  sir  Thomas  Barrington,  of  the  county  of  Essex,  knight,  by  whom 
she  had  issue  sir  Francis,  by  whom  sir  Thomas,  by  whom  sir  John  Barrington,  who 
was  living  in  1664,  and  continued  the  descent. 

2.  Sir  Geoffry  Pole  was  convicted  with  his  brother,  the  lord  Montague,  and  others, 
who  all  fell  under  the  axe  but  himself.  He  owed  this  grace  of  pardon  to  his  having 
carried  to  king  Henry  some  supposed  secret  intelligence  of  the  conspiracy  for  which 
they  died.  The  time  of  his  death  is  unknown  ;  but  by  his  wife  Constance,  daughter 
and"  heir  of  sir  John  Pakenham,  knight,  of  Lordington/(from  whose  brother  Nicholas 
the  present  duchess  of  Wellington  descends,)  he  had  a  numerous  issue,  viz.  Arthur, 
Thomas,  Edmund,  Geoffry,  and  Henry  ;  Catherine,  wife  of  sir  Anthony  Fortescue, 
knight,  marshal  of  Ireland,  who  was  condemned  to  death  with  her  uncle  Arthur,  of 
whom  presently  ;  Elizabeth,  wife  of  William  Nevil,  of  Forksey,  Esquire  ;  Mary,  wife 
of  William  Cuffold,  of  Cuffold,  in  the  county  of  Southampton,  Esquire ;  Margaret, 
wife  of  Walter  Windsor  j  and4Anne,  wife  of  — ■  Hilderaham,  of  Tets worth  in  the  county 
of  Cambridge,  Esq. 

Geotlry  Pole,  fourth  son,  by  his  wife  Catherine,  daughter  of  —  Dutton,  of  Dutton,  in 
the  county  of  Chester,  Esq.  had  issue,  besides  Jane,  Catherine,  Constance,  Martha,  and 
Mary,  two  sons,  :  Arthur  Pole,  slain  S.P.  at  Home  ;  and  Geoffry  Pole,  living  an.  lfJ06, 
possessed  of  Wirehall  in  Cheshire,  which  was  forfeited  to  king  William  by  his  descendant 
sir  James  Pole,  whose  brother  Richard  was  the  father  of  Richard,  who  had  three  daugh- 
ters :  Mary,  wife  of  Giles  Taylor,  of  Lyon's  Inn,  Gent.  ;  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Paul  Green, 
of  London,  vintner ;  and  Hannah,  wife  of  Roger  Maddock,  shoemaker  in  Chester. 
How  would  her  proud  ancestors  have  crimsoned  with  shame,  could  they  have  seen 
this  withered  branch  of  their  descent !  But  may  it  not  be  asked,  in  the  humble 
Hannah's  favour,  who  were  the  more  honourable?  those  proud  nobles  who,  discon- 
tented with  the  numerous  blessings  God  had  showered  upon  them,  scrupled  not  to  stain 
themselves  with  the  blood  of  their  own  stock,  that  they  might  plunder  the  gifts  appor- 
tioned to  others  :  or  was  this  poor  cottager,  who,  contented  with  her  curtailed  lot, 
sought  "  to  do  her  duty  in  that  state  of  life  in  which  it  had  pleased  God  to  call  her?  " 
Let  reason  and  religion  reply,  and  we  shall  want  no  other  decision.  There  are  many 
virtues  hid  from  the  observation  of  the  world,  but  which  are  valuable  in  the  eye  of  God, 
and  are  in  his  remembrance  bright  as  the  stars  of  heaven,  though  in  a  hemisphere  that 
we  discern  not ;  and  the  real  and  only  worth  of  illustrious  birth  and  station  is  that  they 
give  to  the  virtues  and  noble  qualities  emanating  from  them  an  altitude,  which  raises 
them  to  be  brilliant  guides  and  emulating  examples  to  the  human  beings  beneath  them, 
ai.d  thus  obtaining  a  duration  coeval  w  ith  the  memory  of  man.  Shame  that  he,  possessed 
of  this  height  by  the  deeds  of  his  ancestors,  should  by  his  own  worthlessness  fall  from 
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itrand  vanish  like  a  shooting  star,  his  place  being  no  more  seen.  Virtue  alone  is  true 
nobility,  and  virtue  is  valuable  in  every  station  :  the  difference  is,  that  in  humble  life  it  is 
a  jewel  hid  in  a  casket ;  but  in  high  life  it  is  displayed  to  the  world  :  its  value  is  the  same, 
though  in  the  one  instance  it  meets  with  its  just  appreciation,  and  in  the  other  it  is  de- 
prived of  the  admiration  due  to  it.  The  world  is  too  good  a  judge  not  to  cast  from  them 
in  contempt  as  a  counterfeit,  totally  beneath  its  assumed  value,  the  false  glare  that 
glitters  only  by  the  help  of  a  borrowed  light  and  situation. 

3.  Arthur  is  little  known,  except  for  a  conspiracy  against  queen  Elizabeth,  being 
charged,  in  1562,  with  purposing  with  his  brother*  and  air  Anthony  Fortescue,  the 
husband  of  Catherine,  Arthur's  niece,  to  procure  a  French  power  from  the  duke  of 
Guise  into  Wales,  with  which  to  place  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  upon  the  throne  and  to 
declare  himself  duke  of  Clarence.  It  was  not  however  intended  to  put  this  into  effect 
during  the  life  of  Elizabeth  j  for,  deceived  by  vain  pretenders  to  judicial  astrologv,  they 
supposed  she  would  die  with  the  then  present  year.  All  this  they  confessed  at  their  trial, 
and  were  condemned  to  death  ;  but  on  account  of  their  illustrious  descent  no  execution 
followed.  Neither  the  time  of  his  death  nor  the  name  of  his  wife  are  mentioned  ;  but 
he  had  issue  a  son  named  Henry,  and  two  daughters,  at  length  his  heirs,  Mary,  wife  of 
air  John  Stanncy,  knight,t  and  Margaret,  wife  of  sir  Thomas  Fits-Herbert,  knight. 

4.  Reginald  Pole,  the  celebrated  cardinal,  was  born  March,  1500,  at  Stoverton  castle, 
the  seat  of  his  father  in  Staffordshire,  and  educated  in  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  where 
his  great  proficiency  in  learning  gained  him  the  notice  of  his  kinsman, Icing  Henry  VIII. 
who  amongst  many  clerical  gifts,  rewarded  him,  1519,  with  the  deanery  of  Exeter.  He 
soon  after  travelled  into  Italy  and  spent  seven  years  in  study  at  Padua  at  Henry's  ex- 
pense ;  but  this  monarch,  on  his  denying  the  supremacy  of  the  pope,  desired  the  return 
of  Reginald  to  England,  which  being  refused,  he  was  proclaimed  a  traitor  and  his  deanery 
taken  from  him.    This  loss  was  soon  repaired  by  the  pope's  making  him  a  cardinal, 
May  22,  1536,  as  a  reward  for  his  steady  adherence  to  the  Romish  church  ;  and  he  was 
employed  in  many  embassies  to  the  emperor  and  French  king,  with  whom  he  ever  dealt 
against  king  Henry,  and  solicited  many  of  his  subjects  from  their  obedience  to  him  in 
church  affairs.    At  length  many  disliking  the  papal  subversion,  intrigued  secretly  to 
deprive  Henry  of  the  crown  and  bestow  it  on  the  cardinal.    At  any  rate  the  rage  of 
Henry  raised  such  a  suspicion  of  him,  that  he  was  attainted,  April  1 539,  with  his  nearest 
relatives  in  England,  who,  as  he  was  totally  out  of  the  reach  of  Henry's  power,  were 
persecuted  that  the  tyrant  might  be  revengecl  on  him  ;  and  amongst  these  victims  was  the 
cardinal's  mother,  wnose  head  was  cut  off  for  his  sake.    He  was  also  made  legate  of 
Viterbium  and  was  sent,  1545,  as  the  pope's  vicegerent  to  the  council  of  Trent.  Thus 
he  stood  dignified  with  various  honours  till  the  death  of  Paul  III.  in  1550,  when  the 
great  and  unparalleled  candour  and  disinterestedness  of  Reginald  lost  him  the  highest 
station  in  the  Roman  church.    At  the  election  a  contest  arising  in  the  conclave  between 
the  French  and  Imperialists,  he  was  chosen  as  the  new  pope  by  the  latter.    But  he 
refused  the  dignity,  desiring  a  more  orderly  proceeding,  and  he  was  again  chosen  the 
same  evening  to  fill  the  vacant  chair,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  cardinal  Caraffa, 
who  charged  him  with  incontinence  and  heresy  for  arguing  a  justifying  faith  in  the 
council  of  Trent  and  frequenting  the  company  of  Antonio  Fhuninius,  a  known  Protes- 
tant.   But  his  inflexible  sense  of  right  and  wrong  disliking  the  second  election  as  a 
work  of  darkness,  he  desired  a  more  regular  election  on  the  morrow.    Thus  he  lost  the 
papal  tiara  twice  in  one  day,  by  which  he  tempted  his  good  fortune  too  far,  for  on  the 
morrow  cardinal  do  Monte  was  elected  and  assumed  the  style  of  Julius  III.,  who  to 
compliment  Pole  for  his  modesty,  obliged  Caraffa  to  apologize  to  him  for  his  virulence 
before  they  departed  from  the  conclave. 

Thus  disappointed  of  the  papacy,  he  retired  to  Verona  into  a  monastery  of  Bene- 
dictines till  the  accession  of  queen  Mary  in  England.  Having  restored  the  pope's 
supremacy,  she  sent  for  her  kinsman  to  be  her  director  in  church  affairs.  The  cardinal, 
hoping  from  the  queen's  known  esteem  for  him  to  exchange  his  cardinal's  hat  for  a  crown, 
desired  nothing  so  much  as  to  return  home.  But  neither  tiara  nor  crown  was  destined 
for  him ;  for  the  emperor  Charles  mistrusting  him,  contrived  to  detain  him  beyond  seas, 
till  the  match  was  concluded  between  Mary  and  his  son.  At  length  his  attainder  being 
reversed,  the  cardinal  landed  in  England,  Nov.  24, 1554,  invested  with  legantine  powers 
from  Julius  III.,  which  authority  was  increased  by  his  advance  to  the  see  of  Canter- 

•  Tliii  mnit  be  rir  Geoffry  Pol*,  tiioogh  bis  name  it  no  whw  mentioned, 
t  According  to  SwdforJ,  bat  Bank,  in  hti  Esttnct  Ttextgt  Hp  Sualey. 
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burr,  Mar.  25,  1550,  and  so  great  was  his  influence,  that  on  his  recommendation,  the 
parliament  presented  him  with  a  petition  to  be  again  received  into  the  bosom  of  the 
church  of  Rome.  Pole,  however  zealous  he  was  for  the  catholic  tenets,  never  identified 
himself  with  the  horrible  cruelties  practised  in  this  reign  ;  but  endeavoured  to  reclaim 
the  nation  rather  by  the  mildness  of  argument  than  by  the  fury  of  the  names.  This 
moderation  was  little  palatable  to  professed  intolerance.  The  haughty  pontiff,  Paul  IV., 
suspected  him  of  a  partiality  to  the  reformation,  and  when  England  declared  war  against 
Henry  II.  of  France,  the  ally  of  that  pope,  he  seized  the  opportunity  of  revenge  and 
revoked  Pole's  legantine  commission ;  but  Mary  adhering  ttteadily  to  his  interests,  the 
disappointed  Paul  was  afterwards  obliged  to  restore  the  cardinal  to  his  authority. 

This  great  man  outlived  Mary  but  16  hours,  dying  the  same  day  with  her,  Nov.  17, 
1558,  and  interred  near  St.  Thomas  a  Becket's  Oratory,  in  Canterbury  cathedral.  In 
an  age  remarkable  for  violence  and  injustice,  he  was  conspicuous  for  humanity  and 
charity.  He  may  be  admired  as  the  direct  contrast  to  his  cruel  coadjutors  in  the  papal 
cause,  the  bloody  Mary,  the  crafty  Gardiner,  and  the  furious  Bonner. 

5.  Ursula  was  married  to  Henry  Stafford,  son  and  heir  to  Edward,  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, beheaded  1521.  This  son  was  restored  in  blood,  and  made  Lord  Stafford,  being 
descended  by  a  direct  line  of  barons,  earlR,  and  dukes,  from  Robert,  baron  of  Stafford, 
in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  Ursula  and  lord  Henrv  had  issue  Edward  lord 
Stafford,  of  whom  and  his  race,  see  second  continuation  of  Table  15.  Book  2.  Part  2. 


a 

Richard,  duke  of  Gloucester,  afterwards  king  Richard  III.    Bk.  2.  Sec.  3.  Ch.  3. 

9. 

Anne  was  twice  married.  Her  first  husband  was  Henry  Holand,  duke  of  Exeter, 
married  about  1450,  who  had  succeeded  his  father  in  his  title  and  offices  of  admiral  of 
England,  Ireland,  and  Aquitaine,  and  as  constable  of  the  Tower  of  London,  which  was 
held  by  lord  Say  during  his  minority.  This  duke,  as  his  father  had  been,  was  a  warm 
partisan  of  the  Lancastrian  house,  and  was  in  great  reputation  in  its  prosperity ;  but  king 
Henry  VI.,  his  godfather,  being  deposed,  he  was  so  far  reduced,  notwithstanding  this 
marriage,  that  he  received  a  small  pension  from  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  his  wife's  brother- 
in-law.  Having  fought  bravely  in  the  several  battles  of  the  two  houses,  he  again  ap- 
peared after  the  restoration  of  Henry  in  his  cause,  and  fought  on  the  side  of  the  earl  of 
Warwick,  who  was  slain  at  Barnet  field,  where  he  himself  was  left  for  dead  for  16  hours, 
April  14,  1470.  Being  borne  by  some  of  his  friends  to  Westminster,  he  there  took  sanc- 
tuary. How  he  released  himself  from  king  Edward,  his  brother-in-law's  anger  is 
unknown ;  and  how  he  came  by  his  death  is  as  uncertain,  for  his  body  was  found  cast 
upon  the  coast  of  Kent  as  if  he  had  been  shipwrecked  between  Dover  and  Calais,  1473. 
From  this  duke  Anne  was  divorced  at  her  own  suit,  Nov.  12,  1472. 

Her  second  husband  was  sir  Thomas  St.  Leger,  Kt.  who  was  beheaded  by  his  brother- 
in-law,  king  Richard  III.  in  1483.  She  deceased  Jan.  14,  1475,  and  was  buried  at 
Windsor,  where  also  her  second  husband  was  afterwards  interred. 

She  had  issue  a  daughter  by  each  husband,  and  both  named  Anne.  The  first  died 
in  her  life-time.  And  the  daughter  of  sir  Thomas  St.  Leger  was  married  to  sir  George 
Manners,  lord  Roos,  who  died  1513.  His  wife  Anne  died  April  22,  1526,  leaving 
a  numerous  issue :  of  whom,  Thomas  was  created  earl  of  Rutland,  June  18,  1525.  This 
Thomas,  earl  of  Rutland,  K.  G.  espoused  Eleanor,  daughter  of  sir  Wm.  Pas  ton,  of 
Paston  in  Norfolk,  Kt.  He  died  Sept.  30,  1543,  leaving  a  numerous  issue :  of  whom 
Henry  succeeded  his  father  as  earl  of  Rutland,  and  was  ancestor  of  the  succeeding  earls 
to  the  death  of  George,  earl  of  Rutland,  who  died  8.  P.  1641.  The  second  son  of 
Thomas,  first  earl  of  Rutland,  was  sir  John  Manners  of  Wyverton,  in  the  county  of 
Nottingham,  Kt.  who  had  issue  George,  father  of  John,  who  succeeded  his  cousin, 
George,  earl  of  Rutland  in  1641.    This  John,  earl  of  Rutland,  died  1679,  succeeded  by 

descends 


his  son  John,  who  was  created  duke  of  Rutland,  &c.  1703,  and  from  whom 
the  present  duke. 

10. 

Elizabeth  was  espoused  to  John  de  la  Pole,  duke  of  Suffolk,  son  of  William,  duke  of 
Suffolk,  (who  lost  his  head  at  sea,)  by  Alice  his  wife,  daughter  and  heir  to  sir  Thomas 
Chaucer,  Kt.,  son  of  the  famous  poet,  Geoffry  Chaucer.    This  John  was  restored  to  his 
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father's  titles,  Mar.  23,  1463,  and  he  was  constituted  lieutenant  of  Ireland  for  20  years, 
in  1477-  He  was  also  K.G.  He  died  1491,  leaving  by  Elizabeth  his  wife,  of  whom 
no  further  mention  is  made,  five  sons  and  four  daughters,  viz. 

1.  John,  created  earl  of  Lincoln,  Mar.  1467,  and  was  after  declared  heir  to  the  crown 
by  Richard  III.,  after  the  death  of  his  son,  to  destroy  the  hopes  of  Henry,  earl  of  Rich- 
mond. He  fell  in  the  battle  of  Stoke,  in  arms  against  the  said  Henry  VII.,  June  20, 
1487,  leaving  no  issue  by  his  wife  Margaret,  daughter  of  Thomas  Fitz-alan,  earl  of 
Arundel. 

2.  Edmond  succeeded  his  father,  though  he  is  commonly  called  earl  of  Suffolk.  He 
was  of  great  courage,  and  served  under  the  emperor  Maximilian,  and  also  vanquished 
an  insurrection  of  Cornish  men  at  Blackheath  ;  but  he  was  intemperate  in  his  passions, 
and  happening  to  kill  one  of  his  vassals  in  his  rage,  he  was  arraigned  for  it.  Though 
Henry  VII.  pardoned  him,  he  considered  his  trial  so  gr-eat  a  disgrace,  that  he  departed 
the  realm  without  the  king's  leave  and  took  refuge  in  1501  with  his  aunt  Margaret, 
duchess  of  Burgundy,  Henry's  arch  enemy.  This  disobedience  was  also  excused  upon 
his  return  at  the  nuptials  of  prince  Arthur  with  Katherine  of  Spain.  Soon  after,  he 
departed  again  into  Flanders  with  his  brother  Richard,  where  he  remained  as  an  exile, 
until  hearing  that  many  of  his  friends  were  persecuted  and  put  to  death  through  the 
jealousy  of  king  Henry,  he  wandered  through  France  and  Germany,  and  at  length 
yielded  himself  up  to  archduke  Philip,  sovereign  of  the  Netherlands,  the  step-grandson 
of  Margaret,  Edinond'n  aunt.  This  prince  receiving  a  sacred  promise  from  Henry  VII. 
that  his  life  should  be  spared,  delivered  him  up  to  that  king's  creatures,  with  whom  he 
landed  at  Dover,  Mar.  24,  1506,  and  was  treacherously  conveyed  prisoner  to  the  Tower 
of  London.  There  he  remained  until  1513,  when  Henry  VIM.  being  about  to  depart 
for  France,  and  actuated  with  the  mean  jealousy  characteristic  of  the  House  of  Tudor, 
caused  his  head  to  be  cut  off  on  Tower-Hill  on  May  even,  without  the  least  shadow  of 
justice,  and  without  trial  or  arraignment.  The  only  cause  given  for  his  death  was,  that  the 

le  being  still  well  inclined  to  the  House  of  York,  it  wa3  resolved  to  despatch  this 
out  of  the  way  to  prevent  any  disturbance  in  the  king's  absence.  The  punishment 
of  this  man  was  still  just  by  the  ordainment  of  God,  though  by  unjust  human  means  ; 
for  like  Cain,  he  had  slain  out  of  mere  rage  an  unoffending  fellow  creature,  and  instead 
of  humbling  himself  for  his  crime,  became  from  obstinacy  a  wanderer  upon  the  earth, 
until  at  length  his  blood  was,  humanly  speaking,  as  unjustly  shed  as  he  had  shed  that  of 
another  ;  thus  verifying  the  prophetic  denunciation,  "  Whoever  sheddeih  man's  blood, 
by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed." 

He  left  issue  by  Margaret,  daughter  of  Richard,  baron  Scrope,  a  daughter  Ann,  who 
died  a  nun  at  the  Minories  in  London. 

3.  4.  5.  Humphrey  was  of  the  church.  Edward  was  archdeacon  of  Richmond. 
Richard,  who  had  followed  the  fortunes  of  Edmond  into  Flanders,  continued  an  exile, 
being  styled  the  White  Rose,  in  allusion  to  the  house  of  York,  of  which  he  was  one  of 
the  last  members.    He  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Pavia,  in  Italy,  1525. 

6.  Katherine  was  married  to  William,  lord  Stourton,  who  died  S.P.  1522.* 

7-  H.  Anne  was  affianced  to  James,  duke  of  Rothsay,  afterwards  James  IV.  of  Scotland, 

by  Richard  III. ;  but  this  not  taking  effect,  she  became  a  nun  at  Lyons.    Dorothy  died 

unmarried. 

9.  Elizabeth  was  the  wife  of  Henry  Lovel,  Lord  Morley,  who  was  killed  1489,  S.P. 
at  Dixmuyden,  serving  under  the  emperor  Maximilian.  Though  this  Elizabeth  was 
remarkable  for  her  extreme  beauty,  she  resisted  all  offers  for  a  second  marriage. 

11. 

Margaret  was  the  third  wife  of  Charles  the  Bold,  the  last  duke  of  Burgundy  of  the 
French  line.  She  left  England  July  1,  1 4U8,  at  Margate,  and  landed  at  Sluys,  in  Flanders 
on  the  morrow,  accompanied  by  the  chief  nobility  of  England,  where  she  was  received 
in  great  splendour,  and  as  she  passed  through  the  streets  every  householder  stood  at  his 
door  holding  a  burning  torch.  On  Sunday,  July  9,  the  marriage  was  solemnized  by  the 
bishops  of  Salisbury  and  Tournay,  at  the  cathedral  church,  between  the  hours  of  five  and 
six  in  the  morning.  How  different  from  our  modern  fashionable  marriages  as  to  place,  time, 
and  publicity  !  If  our  ancestors  may  be  accounted  as  having  been  vulgar  according  to 
the  present  arbitrary  and  false  standard  of  custom  in  high  life,  we  must  certainly  bear  the 
palm  of  being  much  more  ridiculous  by  the  undeviating  rules  of  reason  and  common  sense. 

•  Collin*  mentions  not  this  marine. 
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Charles,  duke  of  Burgundy  was  a  great  assistant  to  king  Edward  IV.,  his  brother-in 
law,  when  he  was  expelled  the  kingdom  ;  and  the  continental  history  of  this  prince  is 
full  of  events,  though  not  of  a  nature  to  be  placed  here.  He  was  slain  at  Nancy, 
Jan.  5,  1477.  and  was  buried  there.  His  great  grandson,  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
caused  him  in  1553  to  be  removed  to  Bruges,  and  to  be  re-interred  at  the  church  of 
Notre  Dame,  in  the  sepulchre  of  Mary  of  Burgundy,  his  only  daughter  and  heir  by  a 
former  wife.  This  princess  Mary  was  the  richest  maid  of  her  time,  and  though  her 
French  possessions  were  merged  in  the  French  crown  by  failure  of  an  heir-male  to  her 
father,  yet  her  influence  was  exceedingly  extensive  in  the  Netherlands.  Out  of  many 
suitors  "she  married  to  Maximilian,  arch-duke  of  Austria,  afterwards  emperor  of  Ger- 
many, by  whom  she  had  Philip  the  Fair,  fourth  sovereign  of  the  Netherlands,  and  king  of 
Spain  in  right  of  his  wife,  by  whom  was  issue  Charles  V.,  emperor  of  Germany  and 
king  of  Spain. 

Margaret  of  York,  who  outlived  her  husband  many  years,  became  distinguished  as  the 
unwearied  assertor  of  the  house  of  York  against  Henry  VII.,  and  the  forger  of  those 
•counterfeit  Plantagenets,  Perkin,  and  Lambert.  The  king's  friends  called  her  Juno, 
being  to  him  as  that  goddess  was  to  ./Eneas,  stirring  both  heaven  and  earth  against  him. 
In  1500,  she  became  godmother  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  named  after  her  husband 
duke  Charles,  his  great  grandfather.  She  died  S.P.  1503,  at  Malmes  in  Brabant,  and 
was  there  buried. 

12. 

Ursula,  of  whom  no  particulars  are  recorded,  closes  the  list  of  the  illustrious  parsons 
recorded  in  this  Section  2  of  the  above  Article  V. 

VI. 

William,  who  was  born  at  Windsor,  an.  1349,  died  in  his  infancy,  and  was  buried  at 
Westminster. 

VII. 

Thomas  was  born  at  Woodstock,  Jan.  7.  1355,  and  the  same  year  the  king  departing 
for  the  French  wars,  the  regency  of  the  kingdom  acted  in  the  name  of  this  infant  prince. 
In  50.  E.  3.  he  sat  in  parliament  as  the  constable  of  England,  jure  uxoris  ;  but  which 
dignity  he  was  to  enjoy  only  during  the  king's  pleasure.  Upon  the  coronation  day  of  his 
nephew  Richard  II.,  July  16,  1377.  he  was  created  earl  of  Buckingham  and  confirmed 
in  the  constableship  and  earldom  of  Northampton,  which  honours  he  enjoyed^'wre  uxoris, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  title  of  earl  of  Essex.  Soon  after  the  regal  confirmation  of  these 
dignities,  upon  the  appearance  of  the  French  upon  the  English  coasts,  earl  Thomas  with  his 
brother  Edmond  opposed  their  landing  near  Dover,  and  in  the  parliament  held  in  October 
following  was  joined  with  his  brothers  John  and  Edmund,  in  the  regency  during  the 
king's  minority.  Being  invested  with  the  command  of  the  English  troops  in  aid  of  the 
duke  of  Bretagne  and  landing  at  Calais,  July  19,  13ff0,  he  committed  great  ravages  on 
his  rout :  however  peace  being  soon  restored  between  the  duke  of  Bretagne  and  the  new 
king  of  France,  Charles  VI.,  successor  to  Charles  his  father  who  raised  the  commotion, 
prince  Thomas  returned  to  England  in  the  following  April.  In  the  year  1383  and  1385 
lie  was  joined  with  his  brother  John,  duke  of  Lancaster,  as  ambassador  to  treat  with  the 
Flemings  to  accommodate  the  differences  existing  between  them  and  the  English  court, 
and  also  as  general  in  the  campaign  against  Scotland.  In  the  latter  of  these  years,  he 
was  summoned  to  parliament,  Sept.  3,  as  duke  of  Albemarle,  and  on  Nov.  12  following 
was  further  honoured  with  the  Order  of  the  Garter  and  the  dignity  of  duke  of  Glou- 
cester, about  the  time  that  his  brother  Edmund  was  created  duke  of  York,  when  he 
appears  to  have  resigned  his  title  of  Albemarle,  as  it  was  never  afterwards  used  by  him 
or  his  descendants,  but  was  conferred,  in  1397,  upon  Edward,  eldest  son  of  Edmund, 
duke  of  York.  Here  the  accumulation  of  the  honours  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester  ceased, 
which  had  never  been  granted  him  through  the  love  of  the  king  towards  him,  who  feared 
his  integrity  and  the  strict  scrutiny  and  censure  which  he  cast  upon  that  monarch's 
inclination  for  worthless  favourites :  but  king  Richard  could  not  avoid  raising  the  sons 
of  n  king  to  a  rank  equal  to  that  which  he  designed  to  bestow  upon  a  person  wholly 
unconnected  by  descent  with  royalty,  Robert  de  Vere,  earl  of  Oxford,  who  was  created* 
marquess  of  Dublin  and  duke  of  Ireland.  From  this  time  Thomas,  duke  of  Gloucester, 
was  bated  by  the  king,  who  looked  upon  him  as  the  reprover  of  his  licentious  and 
expensive  pleasures,  and  also  by  the  favourites  of  the  king,  who  considered  him  as  the 
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person  who  would  ultimately  ruin  their  influence  with  their  misguided  master.  This 
antipathy  was  the  more  strongly  exerted  against  him  as  John,  duke  of  Lancaster,  the 
other  great  observer  of  the  king's  conduct,  being  now  frequently  engaged  in  foreign 
service,  could  not  share  with  him  in  that  rash  monarch's  hate.    Gloucester  continually, 
in  spite  of  the  danger  his  integrity  put  him  in,  performed  the  duties  that  parliament 
imposed  upon  him,  and  the  nation  looked  upon  him  as  the  rock  which  was  to  repel  the 
tide  of  corruption  so  fatally  prevalent  at  court.    He  and  the  bishop  of  Ely  were  des- 
patched as  deputies  from  the  parliament,  an.  1386,  to  expostulate  with  the  king  for 
absenting  himself  in  displeasure  from  their  counsels  ;  and  he  so  far  prevailed  with  the 
capricious  Richard,  that  he  again  met  the  constituted  authorities  and  banished  the 
wretches  who  had  so  fatally  misguided  him,  amongst  whom  was  the  profligate  duke  of 
Ireland.    Gloucester  having  been  appointed  with  the  earl  of  Arundel  to  examine  how 
the  king's  revenues  had  been  disposed,  exposed  such  abuses  as  surprised  the  thoughtless 
monarch  himself.    However,  this  seeming  reformation  lasted  not  long :  no  sooner  were 
the  favourites  banished  than  they  were  recalled,  who  now  resolved  upon  the  ruin  of  that 
enemy  whose  sagacity  and  honesty  they  feared,  in  which  design  they  were  assured  of  the 
connivance  of  the  king.    They  conspired  to  poison  the  duke  at  a  feast  to  which  he  was 
invited  by  the  city  of  London  ;  but  as  they  uurst  not  attempt  it  without  securing  the 
mayor,  he  gave  the  duke  notice  of  it,  who  absented  himself  from  the  meeting.  After 
this  escape  and  other  conspiracies  against  him,  he  with  other  lords,  Arundel,  Warwick, 
Derby,  &c,  took  up  arms  to  defend  themselves  from  the  practices  of  the  king  and  his 
favourites;  particularly  of  the  duke  of  Ireland,  who  was  highly  angered  against  Gloucester 
for  the  reproof  cast  by  that  prince  upon  him  for  his  villanous  divorcement  of  his  wife, 
grand-daughter  of  Edward  III.,  to  marry  a  paramour.    The  duke  of  Ireland  who  had 
assembled  an  army  to  oppose  the  confederates,  was  met  by  part  of  their  forces  at  Badde- 
lake,  in  Oxfordshire,  an.  1387,  under  the  command  of  Henry,  earl  of  Derby.    The  duke 
no  sooner  engaged  than  he  fled,  being  an  excellent  sycophant,  but  no  warrior.    He  re- 
tired into  Holland,  where  the  poltroon  died  in  about  three  years.    Amongst  his  papers 
were  discovered  the  king's  treachery,  who  had  even  consented  to  yield  Calais  to  the 
French  king,  for  supplies  to  establish  his  favourites  in  that  power,  which  they  had  used 
only  to  plunder  the  nation.    This  exposure  once  more  brought  the  king  under  the  power 
of  parliament,  and  to  gain  their  favour  he  was  obliged  to  dismiss  from  his  presence  those 
pests  of  society,  the  favourites  of  a  king.    Many  were  either  executed  or  banished,  and 
amongst  the  latter  was  Alexander  Nevil,  archbishop  of  York  an.  1388.    However  the 
king,  prone  to  neglect  the  affairs  of  the  people,  again  sacrificed  their  welfare  to  his 
inclinations;  and  Gloucester  was  the  following  year,  1389,  removed  from  the  council-board, 
being  accused  of  conspiring  against  the  king,  from  which  aspersion  he  fully  cleared  himself. 
The  remaining  part  of  the  duke's  life  was  equally  tumultuous  and  perilous,  and  at  last 
ended  violently.    Loth  to  yield  his  pleasures  to  the  welfare  of  the  people,  Richard  re- 
solved by  any  means  to  be  rid  of  those  patriots,  whose  influence  in  some  degree  guarded 
that  welfare  from  the  king's  continual  treasons.    In  1307  the  earl  of  Arundel  was  after 
a  hasty  trial  deprived  of  his  head,  Warwick  banished,  and  the  duke  of  Gloucester  murdered. 
The  king  knew  it  to  be  dangerous  publicly  to  put  to  death  a  prince  deservedly  so 
popular  and  so  nearly  related  to  the  throne,  and  he  could  not  expect  a  compliance  from 
the  parliament  to  sacrifice  so  considerable  a  person.    To  accomplish  his  purpose,  be  was 
wretch  enough  to  resort  to  the  aid  of  assassination,  which  was  effected  by  the  greatest 
outrage  against  hospitality  and  confidence.    Richard  discoveriug  his  intent  to  Thomas 
Mowbray,  earl  of  Nottingham,  who  three  weeks  after  the  murder,  was  rewarded  by 
the  title  of  duke  of  Norfolk,  came  with  that  earl  to  Gloucester's  house  at  Pleshey  in  Essex, 
under  the  pretence  of  hunting,  aud  at  his  departure  solicited  the  company  of  the  duke 
to  London,  who  suspecting  no  treachery,  consented.    The  king  purposely  avoided  the 
common  road,  and  near  Stafford  rode  away  from  his  uncle,  leaving  him  somewhat  behind 
to  fall  into  an  ambuscade  laid  for  him,  over  which  the  earl  of  Nottingham  presided.  The 
duke,  at  midnight,  was  by  the  earl  seized  and  arrested,  when  finding  himself  betrayed, 
he  called  in  vain  for  the  king's  help.    Being  secretly  conveyed  to  Calais,  over 
which  Nottingham  was  captain,  he  was  there  smothered  in  bed,  aged  42,  Sept.  8,  1397. 
A  report  was  spread  that  he  died  of  apoplexy,  having  first  confessed  himself 
guilty  of  treason  against  the  king,  whereupon  his  estates  were  confiscated  to  his 
regal  murderer's  use.    His  body  was  conveyed  to  England  and  buried  at  Pleshey,  the 
usual  seat  of  the  great  constables  of  England,  in  a  church  of  his  own  founding,  where 
he  had  long  before  erected  a  stately  monument  to  perpetuate  his  memory.    He  was 
however  afterwards  translated  to  Westminster,  where  he  lies  by  the  side*  of  Eleanor 
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his  wife.  The  divine  vengeance  on  the  perpetrators  and  abettors  of  this  honorable 
man's  murder  was  terribly  consummate.  The  duke  of  Norfolk  was  banished  for  life, 
on  the  very  next  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  he  arrested  the  worthy  Thomas  at 
Pleshey,  and  died  in  excessive  poverty  and  remorse.  The  immediate  actors  were  all 
executed  in  the  following  reign,  being  dragged  at  horses'  tails  to  Cheapside  and  there 
ignominiously  beheaded  on  a  fishmonger's  stall.  And  the  wretched  instigator,  Richard 
himself,  having  thus  by  his  own  deed  lost  an  excellent  monitor,  continued  in  those  ex- 
cesses which  led  to  his  dethronement  and  retaliating  assassination  in  a  space  of  time 
little  exceeding  two  years. 

The  wife  of  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  duke  of  Gloucester,  was  a  co-heiress  of  consider- 
able eminence,  being  Eleanor,  one  of  the  two  daughters  of  Humphrey  Bohun,  earl  of 
Essex,  Hereford,  and  Northampton,  and  hereditary  constable  of  England.  Eleanor 
becoming  a  nun  in  the  abbey  of  Barking,  after  the  murder  of  her  husband,  died  there  in 
little  more  than  two  years,  Oct.  3,  1391),  and  was  buried  at  Westminster.  In  her  right, 
the  duke  of  Gloucester  acquired  the  constableship  of  England,  and  the  earldoms  of 
Essex  aud  Northampton.  The  other  title  of  her  father  was  conferred  upon  Henry,  son 
ef  John,  duke  of  Lancaster,  who  marrying  her  sister  Mary  Bohun,  was  possessed  of  the 
earldom  of  Hereford,  which  was  raised  for  him  into  a  duchy,  1307* 

The  issue  of  Thomas,  duke  of  Gloucester,  by  Eleanor  Bohun  his  wife,  were 

I.  Humphrey,  who  enjoyed  of  the  titles  of  his  father  only  that  of  earl  of  Bucking- 
ham. The  realm  being  in  great  confusion  after  the  murder  of  his  father,  king  Richard 
II.  took  him  with  him  into  Ireland  with  Henry,  son  of  Henry,  duke  of  Hereford;  and 
when  Henry,  late  of  Hereford,  but  now  duke  of  Lancaster,  landed  in  England  to  seize 
the  crown,  these  princes  were  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Trim.  However, on  the  depo- 
sition of  Richard,  Humphrey  and  Henry  were  released  by  order  of  Henry  IV.,  but  the 
former  died  S.  P.  in  his  minority,  of  the  plague,  at  Chester,  on  his  return,  and  he  was 
interred  at  Waldeu  among  his  maternal  ancestors. 

II.  Anne,  who  was  thrice  married :  —  first,  to  Thomas,  earl  of  Stafford,  who  died  the 
vear  after  his  marriage,  S.P.  1392  ;  —  secondly,  to  Edmund,  earl  of  Stafford,  brother  to 
Thomas,  her  former  husband  and  successor  to  his  brother  William.  Edmund  was  slain 
at  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury,  an.  14()3,  and  was  ancestor  by  Anne,  of  the  dukes  of  Buck- 
ingham, the  lords  Stafford,  &c. ;  —  and  thirdly,  to  William  Bourchier,  who  was  created 
earl  of  Eu  in  Normandy,  June  10,  1-111),  and  died  in  France  the  following  year,  when 
being  conveyed  to  England,  he  was  interred  at  the  priory  of  Lanthony,  in  Gloucester- 
shire, where  this  Anne  his  wife  was  also  interred.  Four  sons  and  one  daughter  were 
the  progenitors  of  the  lords  Ferrers  of  Chartley,  Devereuxs,  earls  of  Essex,  and  viscounts 
Hereford,  &c.  lords  Fitz-Warine,  and  the  earls  of  Hath. 

The  issue  of  Anne  by  her  two  last  husbands,  the  earls  of  Stafford  and  Eu,  were : 

1.  Humphrey  Stafford,  who  succeeded  his  father,  and  was  created  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, having  before  been  styled  earl  of  Buckingham,  Hereford,  Stafford,  and  Northamp- 
ton, Sept.  4,  1444.  He  was  K.G.  and  Lord  Constable  of  England,  and  was  slain  at 
the  battle  of  Northampton  on  the  side  of  the  king,  July  27,  1400,  having  a  numerous 
issue  by  Anne,  daughter  of  Ralph  Nevil,  first  earl  of  Westmoreland,  amongst  whom 
were  Humphrey,  slain  at  the  battle  of  St.  Albans,  whose  son  Henry  succeeded  to  the 
dukedom,  &c. — Henry,  one  of  the  husbands  of  Margaret,  countess  of  Richmond,  mother 
«f  Henry  VII.,  —  John,  earl  of  Wiltshire,  who  died  1473,  —  Anne,  wife  of  Aubrey  de 
Vere  and  of  sir  Thomas  Cobham,  son  of  Reginald,  lord  Cobham  of  Sterborough, — Joane, 
wife  of  William,  viscount  Beaumont,  and  of  sir  William  Knevet  of  Buckenham,  in  the 
county  of  Norfolk, — Catherine,  wife  of  John  Talbot,  third  earl  of  Shrewsbury. 

Henry,  grandson  of  the  preceding  duke,  succeeded  to  all  his  honours.  He  is  known 
as  the  pander  to  the  villainies  of  Richard  111.,  and  from  his  receiving  at  his  hands  the 
punishment  he  deserved,  being  beheaded  at  Shrewsbury  without  trial,  by  that  tyrant's 
orders,  Sunday,  Nov.  2,  14J13.  By  Katherine,  daughter  of  Richard,  earl  Rivers,  be- 
headed 1401),  he  had  Edward,  his  succs&sor;  Henry,  earl  of  Wiltshire  ;  Anne,  wife  of 
sir  Walter  Herbert,  Kt.  and  of  George  Hastings,  earl  of  Huntingdon  ;  Elizabeth,  wife 
of  Robert  Ratcliffe,  earl  of  Sussex. 

Edward  succeeded  his  father  as  duke  of  Buckingham,  and  with  him  fell  the  splendour 
of  his  house.  His  quarrel  with  the  malicious  Wolsey,  under  the  capricious  Henry  VIII., 
proved  his  ruin.  He  was  beheaded  May  17,  1521,  all  his  honours  being  forfeited,  and 
with  him  died  the  office  of  High  Constable  of  England.  By  Eleanor,  daughter  of  Henry 
Percy,  earl  of  Northumberland,  be  had  issue.  Henry;"  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Thomas 
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Howard,  duke  of  Norfolk,  who  died  1524  ;  Katherine,  wife  of  Ralph  Nevil,  fourth  earl 
of  Westmoreland ;  and  Mary,  wife  of  George  Neril,  lord  Bergavenny. 

Henry,  son  to  duke  Edward,  was  restored  in  blood,  an.  6.  Edw.  VI.,  but  only  took 
his  seat  in  parliament  as  baron  Stafford.  He  soothed  his  fallen  greatness  by  the  plea- 
sures of  literature,  and  died  1565,  learing  by  Ursula,  daughter  of  sir  Richard  Pole  by 
Margaret,  countess  of  Salisbury,  daughter  of  George,  duke  of  Clarence,  four  sons  and 
a  daughter:  Henry,  Edward,  Richard,  Walter,  and  Elizabeth,  wife  of  sir  Wrilliam 
Nevil  of  Chebsey. 

Edward  succeeded  his  father,  and  died  1603,  learing  issue  by  Mary,  daughter  of 
Edward  Stanley,  earl  of  Derby,  a  son  Edward,  who  died  1625,  leaving  by  his  wife  Isabel, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Forster  of  Tonge  in  Shropshire,  who  had  been  maid  to  his  mother, 
a  third  Edward,  born  in  1600,  who  died  v.  pa.  This  last  Edward  by  Anne,  daughter 
of  James  Wilford,  of  Newman  Hall  in  Essex,  esq.  had  issue  a  son  and  daughter  :  Henry, 
who  succeeded  his  grandfather,  but  died  a  minor,  S.P.  1637  ;  and  Mary,  the  wife  of 
sir  William  Howard,  second  son  of  Thomas,  earl  of  Arundel,  who  conveyed  this  title  to 
the  family  of  Howard. 

But  Roger,  the  son  of  Richard,  before-mentioned  as  a  younger  son  of  Henry,  the  first 
lord  Stafford,  son  of  duke  Edward,  immediately  on  the  death  of  Henry,  S.  P.  in  1637, 
presented  a  petition  for  the  barony,  which  was  to  descend  to  issue  male.  Being  of  slender 
fortune,  he  was  borne  down  by  the  weighty  power  of  the  Howards,  who  solicited  the 
barony  for  the  sister  of  the  last  lord  and  her  husband,  sir  William  Howard.  Thus  this 
unfortunate  man,  the  near  descendant  of  kings,  was  robbed  of  his  rights,  and  required 
for  his  poverty  to  resign  all  claim  to  the  barony  into  the  hands  of  Charles  I.  for  him  to 
dispose  of  as  he  should  think  fit.  Thus  this  poor  old  man,  who  was  never  married, 
overpowered  by  the  strong  arm  of  greatness,  resigned  into  the  king's  hands  his  rightful 
nobility,  Dec.  7, 1639,  and  covenanted  to  levy  a  fine  of  the  barony,  which  was  levied 
accordingly.  By  what  intimidation  he  was  induced  to  surrender  his  rights  cannot  now 
be  known  ;  but  the  validity  of  a  fine  has  since  been  questioned  and  overturned,  for  this 
case  being  urged  as  a  precedent  against  viscount  Purbeck,  it  was  stated  to  be  a  sole, 
single,  and  melancholy  precedent,  and  condemned  in  parliament  in  1640,  when  this 
oppressed  victim  died."  The  cause  of  the  injured  poor  shall  be  avenged,  and  by  the 

Iirovidence  of  God  it  was  terribly  avenged  on  the  heads  of  his  oppressors :  king  Charles 
ost  his  throne  and  was  executed  on  a  scaffold,  and  this  sir  William  Howard,  for  whom 
this  wrong  was  committed,  was  also  beheaded  and  his  honours  forfeited. 

To  show  the  uncertainty  of  human  greatness  still  more,  and  to  crush  more  decidedly 
the  pride  of  man,  it  must  be  told  that  Richard  Stafford,  who  was  very  poor,  the  father 
of  Roger,  by  his  wife  Mary,  daughter  of  John  Corbet,  of  Lee  in  Shropshire,  (who  sur- 
vived her  husband,  sued  for  her  jointure  at  Essington  in  the  county  of  Gloucester,  lost  it, 
and  was  buried  at  Brereton,  in  1632,)  had  also  a  daughter  Jane  Stafford,  born  about 
1581.  This  Jane  was  married  to  a  joiner  at  Newport  bv  Sheffhal  in  Shropshire,  and 
was  living  his  widow  in  1637,  having  a  son,  then  a  cobbler  in  Newport.  The  grand- 
daughter of  Henry,  lord  Stafford,  the  son  of  the  mighty  Edward,  duke  of  Buckingham, 
the  wife  of  a  joiner  and  her  son  a  cobbler.  Her  great  grandmother  was  Margaret, 
countess  of  Salisbury,  daughter  of  George,  duke  of  Clarence,  brother  of  Edward  IV. 
Thus  a  cobbler  can  issue  from  the  loins  of  monarchs !  Oh  !  nobleness  of  birth,  —  oh  ! 
divine  right  of  kings, — where  is  your  safeguard  against  degradation  ? 

The  rightful  owners  of  the  barony  being  thus  dispossessed,  this  sir  William  Howard  and 
Mary  his  wife  were  created  baron  and  baroness  Stafford,  with  remainder  to  the  heirs-male 
of  their  bodies,  failing  which  to  the  heirs  of  their  bodies,  Sept.  12,  1640.  He  was, 
Nov.  1 1  following,  created  viscount  Stafford.  Being  one  of  the  popish  lords,  who  in 
1678  were  committed  to  the  Tower  on  account  of  the  popish  plot,  he  was  declared  guilty 
of  compassing  and  imagining  the  king's  death,  and  was  beheaded  Dec.  29,  1680.  Mary 
his  widow,  was  created  countess  of  Stafford  for  life,  Oct.  5,  1688.  She  died  1693,  having 
issue  the  following,  who  were  allowed  the  surname  of  Stafford ;  Henry,  John,  Francis, 
Mary,  Ursula,  and  Anastasia. 

Henry,  the  eldest  son  succeeded  his  father  as  viscount,  the  attainder  being  reversed, 
and  was  created  earl  of  Stafford,  Oct.  5, 1 688,  with  remainder  for  want  of  issue  male  to 
his  brothers,  John  and  Francis.  He  retired  into  France  with  James  II.,  and  died  S.P. 
1719,  succeeded  by  William,  son  of  his  brother  John. 

William,  the  next  earl,  died  in  France  1734,  leaving  by  his  cousin  and  wife,  Anne, 
daughter  of  George  Holman,  Esq.,  by  Anastasia,  daughter  of  William,  viscount  Staf- 
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ford,  a  son  and  three  daughters :  William  Matliias ;  Mary,  wife  of  count  de  Chabot, 
of  the  house  of  Rohan  in  France ;  Anastasia,  who  died  April  27,  1807,  aged  85,  and 
Ann*,  both  nuns  at  Paris.  William  Mathias  died  in  1751,  b.  P.  by  Henrietta,  daughter 
of  Richard  Cantiilon,  Esq.  John  Paul,  uncle  of  the  last  earl,  being  brother  of  the  earl 
William  who  died  in  1734,  succeeded  to  the  earldom.  He  died  J  762,  S.  P.  by  his 
wife  Elizabeth,  daughter  of —  Ewen,  of  Somersetshire,  Esq.  He  left  three  sisters,  Mary, 
wife  of  Francis  Plowden,  Esq.,  and  Xavaria  and  Louisa,  who  were  nuns.  With  him 
the  viscounty  and  earldom  of  Stafford  ceased ;  but  the  barony  became  vested  in  the 
heirs  general  of  the  female  line,  from  the  above  Mary,  wife  of  Francis  Plowden,  by 
whom  was  issue  Mary,  their  daughter  and  heir,  who  married  in  1733  sir  George  Jer- 
ningham,  bart.,  and  had  issue  sir  William  Jeniingham,  Edward,  the  poet,  &c.  Sir 
William  Jeniingham,  of  Costessey  hall,  Norfolk,  died  in  1809,  leaving  by  Frances, 
daughter  of  the  i  1th  viscount  Dillon,  and  maternally  descended  from  king  Charles  II., 
by  Barbara,  duchess  of  Cleveland,  sir  George  Jerningham,  l>art.,  William,  and  Edward, 
who  died  in  the  prime  of  life ;  and  Charlotte,  the  wife  of  sir  Richard  Bedingfield,  bart. 

The  last-mentioned  sir  George  Jerningham,  bart.  was  in  1824  allowed  the  barony  and 
ranks  as  the  present  lord  Stafford. 

2,  3.  Aune,  wife  of  Edmond  Mortimer,  earl  of  March,  who  died  S.  P.  1424,  and 
of  John  Holland,  carl  of  Huntingdon,  who  died  1446.    Philipnadied  young. 

4.  Henry  Bourchier  succeeded  his  father  in  1420,  as  earl  of  Ewe  in  Normandy  j  and 
taking  part  with  the  Yorkists,  he  was  created,  an.  1  Edw.  IV.  earl  of  Essex.  He  died 
April  4,  1483,  leaving  issue  by  Isabel,  daughter  of  Richard,  earl  of  Cambridge,  six 
sons  and  a  daughter :  —  William,  who  died  v.  p.  leaving  issue  by  Anne,  daughter  of 
Richard  Widville,  earl  Rivers,  a  son  and  daughter :  Henry,  the  successor  of  his  grand- 
father ;  and  Cicely,  wife  of  John  Devereux,  Lord  Ferrers  of  Chartley,  who  was  heir 
to  her  brother  Henry,  after  the  children  of  his  daughter  Anne  were  illegitimated  by 
parliament.  —  Henry,"  who  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  heiress  to  lord  Scales. — 
Humphrey,  who  bore  the  title  of  lord  Cromwell,  jure  uxoris,  Joane  Stanhope,  daugh- 
ter, by  sir  Richard  Stanhope,  of  Maud,  sister  and  heir  to  her  brother  Ralph  de  Crom- 
well, who  died  1455,  the  which  Joane  was  heir  to  Joane,  wife  of  sir  Richard  Hastings, 
the  daughter  and  heir  of  Joane,  wife  of  sir  Richard  Welles,  daughter  and  heir  to  Maud 
Stanhope,  wife  of  Robert  lord  Willoughby  of  Eresby,  the  elder  sister  of  Joane,  the 
the  wife  of  the  above-named  Humphrey.  —  John,  who  married  Elizabeth,  niece  and 
heir  to  William,  lord  Ferrers,  of  Groby,  and  widow  of  Edward,  lord  Grey,  of  Groby.— 
Thomas  married  Isabel,  daughter  and  heir  of  sir  John  Barre,  and  widow  of  Humphrey 
Stafford,  earl  of  Devon.  — Edward,  slain  at  Wakefield.  —  Isabel  died  young. 

Henry,  son  of  William,  son  of  Henry,  the  late  earl,  succeeded  1483.  He  broke 
his  neck  by  a  fall  from  an  unruly  horse,  1539,  leaving  issue  by  Mary,  eldest  daughter 
and  co-heiress  to  sir  William  Say,  knt.  a  daughter  Anne,  wife  of  sir  William  Parr,  knt. 
who  was  afterwards  earl  of  Essex,  and  was  the  brother  of  Catherine  Parr,  queen  of 
Henry  VIII.  The  issue  of  this  marriage  of  Anne  were  illegitimated  and  herself  di- 
vorced, by  which  Cicely,  the  sister  of  Henry  Bourchier,  the  late  earl  of  Essex,  be- 
came his  heir. 

This  Cicely  carried  the  rights  of  her  family  to  her  issue  by  her  husband,  John  Deve- 
reux, lord  Ferrers,  of  Chartley.  Sir  Walter  Devereux,  lord  Ferrers,  her  son,  was 
created  viscount  Hereford  to  him  and  the  heirs-male  of  his  body,  Feb.  2,  1550,  and  died 
Sept.  27,  1558,  leaving  issue  by  his  first  wife  Mary,  daughter  of  Thomas  Grey,  marquess 
of  Dorset,  three  sons:  Henry  died  v.  p.  S.  P. ;  Richard  also  died  v.  d.  1547,  leaving 
his  son  Walter  his  heir ;  and  William,  who  died  S.  P.  M.  By  his  second  wife  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Robert  Garnish  of  Kenton,  Suffolk,  he  had  a  son,  sir  Edward  Devereux, 
baronet,  seated  at  Castle- Bromwich  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  by  whose  sons  Walter  and 
George,  the  succession  was  carried  on  as  viscounts  Hereford,  &c.  after  the  death  of 
Robert  Devereux,  earl  of  Essex,  S.P.  in  1646. 

Walter  Devereux,  son  to  Richard,  second  son  of  the  late  Walter,  viscount  Hereford, 
succeeded  to  the  titles  of  Hereford  and  Ferrers  in  1558,  and  was  created  earl  of  Essex, 
May  4,  1572,  and  became  K.G.  He  died  Sept  22, 1576  at  Dublin,  not  without  sus- 
picion of  being  poisoned  by  his  foe  and  rival,  the  worthless  Robert,  earl  of  Leicester,  the 
favourite  of  queen  Elizabeth,  who  afterwards  married  the  widow  of  this  earl  Walter,  by 
which  he  incurred  the  violent  but  temporary  displeasure  of  that  sovereign.  Walter  left 
issue  by  Lettice,  daughter  of  sir  Francis  Knolles,  K.G.  and  sister  to  William,  first  earl 
of  Banbury  three  sons  and  two  daughters  :  Robert,  his  successor ;  Walter  and  Francis, 
died  S.P. ;  Penelope,  wife  of  Robert,  lord  Rich,  and  of  Charles  Blount,  earl  of  Devon  ; 
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and  Dorothy,  wife  of  sir  Thomas  Perrot  and  of  Henry  Percy,  earl  of  Northumberland. 

Robert,  the  next  earl,  is  distinguished  as  the  unfortunate  favourite  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
whom  she  consigned  to  the  block,  Feb.  25,  1601.  He  left  issue  by  Frances,  daughter 
and  heir  to  sir  Francis  Walsingham,  Secretary  of  State,  and  widow  of  the  famous  shr 
Philip  Sidney,  a  son  and  two  daughters,  who  were  restored  in  blood,  1.  Jac.  I.  They 
were  Robert,  third  earl  of  Essex ;  Frances,  wife  of  William  Seymour,  duke  of  Somerset, 
that  died  1660 ;  and  Dorothy,  wife  of  sir  Henry  Shirley,  baronet,  from  whom  descends 
the  present  earl  Ferrers,  and  of  William  Stafford,  esq. 

Robert,  the  succeeding  earl,  was  celebrated  in  the  unhappy  rebellion  as  a  general. 
Upon  the  first  insurrection  of  the  Scots  in  1639,  he  was  rjy  king  Charles  I.  made 
lieutenant-general  of  his  forces ;  and  afterwards  lord  chamberlain  of  his  forces.  But  in 
1642,  he  became  general  of  the  parliament  forces;  and  continued  in  that  command, 
until  disabled  by  the  self-denying  ordinance  in  April  1645.  He  died  Sept.  13,  1646, 
having  been  twice  married :  -first  to  Frances,  daughter  of  Thomas  Howard,  first  earl  of 
Suffolk,  noted  for  her  beauty,  profligacy,  and  participation  in  the  murder  of  Overbury, 
for  which  she  and  her  second  nusband,  the  minion  Carr,  earl  of  Somerset,  were  con- 
demned to  death,  and  unjustly  pardoned,  the  instruments  of  their  guilt  meeting  with 
extreme  punishment.  From  "this  woman  he  was  divorced.  Secondly  to  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  sir  William  Pawlet,  Kt.,  who  bore  him  a  son  that  died  young.  This  noble- 
man dying  S.P.  the  earldoms  of  Essex  and  Eu  became  extinct.  The  barony  of  Ferrers 
continued  in  abeyance  until  it  was  revived  in  the  person  of  sir  Robert  Shirley,  son  of 
Robert,  son  of  sir  Henry  Shirley  by  Dorothy,  this  earl's  sister,  who  had  this  barony  con- 
firmed to  him  in  1677,  and  was  created  viscount  Tamworth  and  earl  Ferrers  in  17U  ; 
from  whom  the  present  earl  Ferrers  from  his  second  son  Washington  Shirley,  the  eldest 
son  Robert  dying  v.  p.  leaving  a  daughter  Elizabeth,  upon  whom  the  barony  of  Ferrers 
of  Chartley  devolved,  and  is  now  possessed  by  the  marquess  Townshend,  her  descendant. 
The  title  of  viscount  Hereford  on  the  death  of  Robert,  earl  of  Essex,  in  1646,  devolved 
on  sir  Walter  Devereux,  eldest  surviving  son  of  sir  Edward  Devereux,  of  Castle- Brom- 
wich  before-mentioned,  only  son  of  Walter,  first  viscount  Hereford,  by  his  second  wife 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Richard  Garnish.  This  sir  Walter,  fifth  viscount  Hereford,  who 
died  before  1661,  continued  the  descent  until  the  death  of  Edward  his  grandson,  in 
1 700,  S.  P.  when  the  viscounty  reverted  to  the  line  of  George  Devereux,  the  brother  of 
Walter,  fifth  viscount,  in  which  it  still  continues. 

5.  William  Bourchier  by  his  marriage  with  Thomasine,  daughter  and  heir  of  Richard 
Hanckford  by  Elizabeth,  sister  and  heir  of  Fulke,  lord  Fitz-Warine,  became  ancestor 
of  the  succeeding  barons  Fitz-Warine,  of  whom  John  Bourchier  his  grandson  was  cre- 
ated earl  of  Bath  in  1536,  which  title  became  extinct  in  his  line  in  1(554. 

6.  Thomas  Bourchier  appointed  bishop  of  Worcester,  March  9,  1434  ;  translated  to 
Ely,  Dec.  20,  1443  ;  and  to  Canterbury,  April  22,  1454.  He  was  also  cardinal  of  St. 
Cirac  and  lord  chancellor.    He  died  March  30,  1486. 

7.  Johu  Bourchier,  who  marrying  Margaret,  daughter  and  heiress  to  Richard,  lord 
Berners,  succeeded  in  her  right  to  that  title.  He  died  1474,  the  grandfather  of  John,  lord 
Berners,  who  died  1532,  leaving  Jane  his  daughter  and  heiress,  who  married  Edmund 
Knyvet,  Esq.  serjeant  porter  to  king  Henry  VlIL,  from  whom  proceed  many  families 
in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  particularly  of  the  names  of  Knyvet  ana  Wilson.  Catherine, 
daughter,  (by  Mary,  daughter  of  sir  Thomas  Bedingfield  of  Ditchingham,  Norfolk,)  of  sir 
John  Knyvet,  K.  B.,  great-great-great-grandson  and  heir  of  the  above  named  Edmund 
Knyvet  by  Jane  Bourchier,  and  wife,  first  of  John  Harris,  and  secondly  of  Richard 
Bokenham,  of  Weston  market  in  Suffolk,  was  allowed  this  barony  of  Berners  in  1720. 
She  died  S.  P.  1 743,  and  the  barony  fell  into  abeyance  between,  Elizabeth  wife  of 
Henry  Wilson  of  Ashwcllthorpe  in  the  countv  of  Norfolk,  Esq.,  and  Lucy,  wife  first  of 
Thomas  Holt,  gentleman,  and  secondly  of  John  Field,  daughters  and  co-heiresses  of 
John  Knyvet,  son  and  heir  of  Thomas  Knyvet,  next  brother  of  sir  John  Knyvet, 
father  of  Catherine  Bokenham,  baroness  Berners. 

III.  Joan  was  the  first  wife  of  Gilbert,  lord  Talbot,  who  died  Oct.  19,  1419,  S.  P.  L.  ; 
whereupon  John  Talbot,  a  younger  brother,  became  his  heir,  and  vvas  afterwards  the  ce- 
lebrated warrior,  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury. 

IV  &  V.  Isabel  became  a  nun  in  the  minories  of  London,  and  Philippa  died  young. 

VIII. 

Isal>el  was  born  after  Christmas,  Doc.  1332,  at  Woodstock,  and  was  married  at  Windsor 
an.  1365,  as  the  first  wife  of  Ingelram  de  Coucy,  lord  Coney  and  earl  of  Soissons,  (son 
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of  Ingelram  de  Coucy.  or  Ghisnes,  by  Catherine,  tlaughter  of  Leopold,  duke 
son  of  Albert  I.,  emperor  of  Germany,)  who  was  created  by  his  father-in-law,  an.  13()0, 
earl  of  Bedford,  and  elected  knight  of  the  Garter.  He  was  a  person  of  singular  courage, 
and  alone  dared  to  declare  war  against  the  house  of  Austria  for  the  rights  of  his  family. 
He  served  Edward  III.  in  his  French  wars,  an.  1371,  and  died  an.  UJD7. 

The  time  of  the  death  of  this  Isabel,  daughter  of  Edward  III.,  is  not  recorded  by  our 
historians.  She  is  only  stated  to  have  been  buried  in  the  church  of  the  Friars '-Minors 
without  Aldgate,  leaving  issue  bv  the  said  Ingelram  two  daughters. 

I.  Mary  de  Coucy  was  the  wife  of  Robert  de  Barr,  to  whom  she  bare  a  son  and  a 
daughter,  viz.  Robert  de  Barr,  and  Joan,  wife  of  Lewis  of  Luxembourg,  earl  of  St.  Paul. 
From  this  marriage  of  Joan  with  Lewis  of  Luxembourg,  earl  of  St.  Paul,  it  is  probable 
that  Elizabeth,  wife  of  king  Edward  IV.  was  derived.  The  following  attempt  is  only 
offered  as  a  probable  supposition  and  as  an  inducement  to  others  to  produce  a  more 
authenticated  lineage.  From  the  conspicuous  figure  which  the  illustrious  house  of 
Luxembourg  makes  ou  the  page  of  history,  and  the  numerous  marriages  with  the 
issue  of  many  sovereigns  of  Europe  which  have  taken  place  among  the  members  of 
that  branch  of  it  constituting  the  earls  of  St.  Paul,  it  is  strange  that  in  the  numerous 
authorities  consulted  for  this  work  that  no  continued  pedigree  should  have  been  once 
afforded,  a  slight  sketch  of  the  imperial  and  ducal  branches  only  having  been  met  with. 
Under  these  disadvantages  it  is  hoped  that  the  following  short  genealogy  will  not  be 
met  by  severe  censure  for  any  errors  it  may  contain,  though  a  strict  scrutiny  is  not 
wished  to  be  avoided,  as  it  is  produced  from  the  hope  of  obtaining  the  truth  from  un- 
doubted sources. 

Walk \v,  count  of  Luxembourg,  (ion  of  Warrant,  who  died  1911,  brother  of  Henry  III.  emperor  of  German^  : 
Miihaml,  daughter  a  tut  hetr  of  Outdo,  earl  of  l'mul,  ha  Mary,  daughter  of  John  de  brent,  duke  of  Brittany, }  by 

Beatrice,  dau«hter  of  king  Henry  111.  See  Art.  *,  of  the  htue  of  Henry  III.)  and  third  w(fe  and  widow  of 

(  harict  of  FaOit,  who  died  12*,  son  of  Ph,hp  111.  king  of  France.    She  died  IJuK 

Valcran,  earl  of  St  P»ul  and  ConrtaUe  of  France,  d.  1407 :  Lent*  earl  of  Si.  Paul,  d  : 

Maud,  turnamed  Courtney,  d.  of  Kdward  the  Mack  Prince,  Joan,  d.  of  Hobert  de  Burr  by 

ralteit  by  tome  only  half  titter  of  Richard  1 1.  and  therefore,  Mary  Coucy,  d.  of  Itabet,  d. 

ij  correct,  au  illegitimatr  d.  of  prince  Kdward,  at  the  of  king  Edward  111. 

mother  of  Richard  It.  by  her  former  marriaget  hatl  no  d. 

of  her  t 


Jane,  daughter  and  heiress : 

Anthony,  duke  of  Brabant,  k.  14)3,  at  the  batik  qf  Agincottrt, 


John,  duke  ofBralwn',  d.  S.P.  14J7 :  Philip, 
Jaqnel.na,  d.  of  \V,Uiam,  earl  if  Holland,  and  S.F.  |«M 

after  wife  of  Humphrey,  duke  of  Vloucetter. 

John  de  laixcmb 

wlm  fought  uikIit  the  duke  of  Bedford  Archbp.  of  Ki men  and  liuliop  of  Count  of  lagnv,  to  whom  the 
In  France  where  he  died  I  VS\,  and  wa»  FJy,  died  at  Hatfield,  Sept  18,  famous  Joan  of  A  re  was  deliver - 
i  at  St.  Paul's  !^>ndoii.  1+4!),  and  wa»  buried  at  FJy.  til  prisoner,  and  t>>  hnn 


.is  en 

iutnthchaniUof  John,  duke  of 
j  Bedford,  an  !*:»>,  who  ordered 

Ix-wu  de  Luxembourg,  earl  of  St.  Paul,      Jaquvlina,  died  1 472 :  her  lri»l  execution, 

and  the  famous  Constable  of  F ranee,      a.  John,  duke  of  Bedford,  d.  14.15. 

beheaded  by        i*  X  I.,  king  of  France,      b.  Richard  ICoodeitle,  eacl  of  Rtrert,  beheaded  in  I  till, 
an.  I47.V   I  

r,  earl  of  St,  Paul  John,*  b.  Anthony,*  earl   inward,  b.  Hichard.enrl  b.  Kli'z \ ami,  died  1 

beheaded  of  lUver»,ln  he.ule.l  of  linens  'bed  a.  Sir  John  tiny,  ttatu  at 

Mary  d.  and  h.  died  I5M .  I4nt»,  S.  P.        14SJ,  S  P.                            S.  P.  14'JU          Si.  Allmn't. 

Francis.  Count  of  l  endomr,  b.  King  Edward  11. 
ami  great  grand./ nlhcr  of 

Henry  If.  king  -j/  France,  )  t 

d.cl  I4UV    Tint  marriage  „  Thomas  Grey,  Marquess  of  DotkI,  ob.  1301.       a.  Sir  Kiclunl  ■ 


d,etl  I4ltt.    imt  marriage  „  Thomas  Grvv,  Marquess  of  Dorset,  ob.  13n|.       a.  Sir  Kichard  Grcv. 

brought  the  inheritance  of  •  In-heuletl  in  Ust 

St.  Paul,  !ke.  into  the  royal  ,  !  , 

ll„use  of  Bourbon.  Thomas  Grey,  Marques*  of  Uursef ,  oU  VSMK      Six  *m.  and  > 


Henry  Grey,  duke  of  Suffolk,  beheaded  in  1334.  John  Grey.  TfalM  MM  and  three  daugiitrrs. 

I  |  |  Earls  of  Stamford . 

IjuIv  Jane  Grcv,  beheaded  l.»M  :  Catherine. 
1A.  Guildford  Dudley,  hchcaiUit  1334.  Mary. 

*  Beside*  the  children  here  mentioned  of  Jaqneline  hy  her  second  husband,  earl  Rivers  there  were :  Lionel,  bishop  of 
Salisbury,  the  supposed  father  of  Stephen  Gardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester  ;  Margaret,  wife  of  Thomas  earl  of  Arundel,  who 
died  3.  H.  VII.;  Anne,  w  ife  of  W  illiam  Itourehier,  (son  oi  Henry,  earl  of  F.swv,)  and  of  OfCTge  *«rey,  earl  of  Kent,  and  of 
air  Anthony  Wingflcld,  Kl  ;  Jaqnet,  wife  of  John,  lord  Strange  of  Kiiockyn;  Mary,  wife  of  William  Herbert,  earl  of 
Huntingdon;  Catherine,  wife  of  Henry  Htaflbrri,  duke  of  Buckingham,  and  of  Jaspar  Tudor,  duke  of  Itedford,  and  of  Mr 
Richard  Winglield,  KjG.i  and  N  ,  wile  of  sir  John  Bromley,  Kt. 

f  He  was  an  accomplished,  active,  isnd  superior  character.  In  1471, heis  noticed  as  about  to  go  against  the  InOdels  and 
in  147:1.  hi-  went  *n  the  pilgrimage  to  St.  James  of  Com  pastel  la,  then  so  fashionable.  In  his  voyage  he  translated  "  the 
Dictes  or  Snycnges  of  the  Philosophers,"  w  hich  was  the  first  book  issued  from  the  press  of  Canton  with  the  year  and  place 
•nbj./ined,       Westminster,  in  1477.   II*  was  the  patron  and  friend  of  our  first  typographer. 
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II.  Phflippa  de  Coucy  was  given  in  marriage  to  Robert  de  Vere.  duke  of  Ireland, 
marquess  of  Dublin,  earl  of  Oxford,  and  the  despicable  minion  of  king  Ricliard  II.  Her 
husband  forsook  her  to  marry  Lancerona,  a  joiner's  daughter,  who  came  with  the  queen 
of  Richard  II.  out  of  Bohemia,  and  she  died  S.P. 

IX  AND  X. 

Joan  was  born  in  the  Tower  of  London,  an.  1335.  At  thirteen  years  of  age  she  was 
married,  by  proxy,  to  Peter,  surnamed  the  Cruel,  who  succeeded  Alphonso  XI.  his 
father,  «s  king  of  Castile  and  Leon.  To  him  she  would  have  been  first  wife  had  the 
marriage  been  consummated.  She  died  an.  1348,  of  the  plague,  at  Bourdeaux,  on  her 
journey  into  Spain,  when  prince  Peter,  setting  out  to  meet  her,  instead  of  receiving  his 
bride,  could  only  mourn  at  her  funeral.  This  princess  is  frequentlv  stated  as  being  the 
wife  of  Alphonso  XI.  the  father  of  Peter:  but  this  is  impossible' as  he  died  in  1350, 
leaving  a  widow  Alary,  sister  of  Peter  the  Cruel,  king  of  Portugal,  and  mother  of  Peter 
the  Cruel,  king  of  Castile  and  Leon,  who  was  of  sufficient  age  to  take  the  government. 
Joan  was  happy  in  escaping  the  tyrant,  as  she  might  have  been  sacrificed  either  by  the 
axe  of  the  headsman,  or  the  dagger  or  bowl  of  the  assassin. 

Blanch  de  Is  Tour,  (so  called  because  she  was  likewise  born  in  the  Tower,)  died  an 
infant  and  was  buried  at  Westminster,  an.  1340. 

XI. 

Mary  was  born  about  the  year  1341  and  was  the  first  wife  to  John  Montfort,  surnamed 
the  Valiant,  duke  of  Brittany,  who  slew  the  earl  of  Blois  and  died  an.  1399.  She  died 
in  1363,  leaving  issue  bv  him  three  daughters,  vis. 

I.  Mary,  who  died  l4l6,  the  widow  of  John  the  Wise,  duke  of  Alencon,  slain  at 
Agincourt,  the  father  by  her  of  John,  beheaded  in  1476  by  Lewis  XL,  father  of  Rene, 
father  of  the  last  duke,  Charles  who  died  1525,  S.P.  by  his  wife  Margaret,  the  sister  of 
Francis  I.  king  of  France,  after  which  his  title  became  annexed  to  the  French  crown. 

II.  &  III.  Blanch,  wife  of  John  IV.  count  of  Armagnac ;  and  Margaret,  wife  of  Alan 
IX.  viscount  of  Rohan. 

XII. 

Margaret  was  born  at  Windsor,  July  30,  1346,  and  became  the  first  wife  of  John 
Hastings,  earl  of  Pembroke,  by  whom  she  had  no  issue.  The  time  of  her  death  is  not 
recorded.  He  was  the  first  subject  who  followed  the  example  of  king  Edward  III.  in 
the  quartering  of  arms,  and  died  1375  leaving  a  son  by  his  second  wife. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


Richard  II.  Kino  of  England  and  France,  and  Lord  of  Ireland, 

surnamed  of  Bourdbaux. 

Richard  II.  was  born  at  Bourdeaux,  April  3, 1366,  and  was  the 
son  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  by  Joan  of  Kent  his  wife  ;  but 
he  neither  possessed  the  heroic  and  magnanimous  qualities  of  his 
father,  nor  the  endearing  virtues  of  his  mother  ;  the  first  being 
enervated  in  him  by  luxury  and  partiality  to  favouritism,  and  the 
last  entirely  sunk  under  tyranny  and  perfidiousness.  His  only 
good  quality  was  courage,  which  he  displayed  as  a  boy  in  his  in- 
terview with  the  rebels,  and  in  the  last  scene  of  his  life  with  his 
murderers.  When  king  Edward  III.  departed  for  France  with  his 
son  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  Richard  was  made  guardian  of  the 
realm,  Aug.  30, 1372,  which  dignity  ceased  on  their  return  in  the 
following  October.  And  at  the  burial  of  his  father  at  Canterbury,  he  was  by  his  grand- 
father, Edward  III.  created  earl  of  Chester,  duke  of  Cornwall,  and  prince  of  Wales, 
Sep.  29,  1376.  On  the  death  of  this  monarch  he  succeeded  to  the  throne  June  21,  1377, 
at  the  age  of  11  years,  and  was  crowned  at  Westminster,  July  16,  fullo\Wn<:1  by  Simon 
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Tibald,  alias  Sudbury,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.*  At  the  coronation  of  this  king  we  find 
the  first  mention  in  history  of  a  champion,  who  appeared  completely  armed  in  Westminster 
Hall  where  the  king  dined,  and  wno,  casting  his  gauntlet  on  the  ground,  challenged 
all  persons  who  should  dispute  the  king's  title  to  the  crown.  The  original  of  this  custom 
is  stated  to  be  unknown  ;  but  it  is  certainly  anterior  to  the  present  occasion,  since  sir 
John  Dymoke  who  performed  the  office  of  champion  to  Richard  II.,  was  admitted  to  it 
by  virtue  of  a  right  annexed  to  the  manor  of  Scrivelsby,  in  Lincolnshire,  in  the  right  of 
his  wife  Margaret,  daughter  and  heir  of  Thomas  de  Ludlow,  son  of  sir  Thomas  Ludlow 
by  Joane  his  wife,  who  was  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Philip  Marmion,  and  had  for  her 
inheritance  the  said  manor  of  Scrivelsby.  Robert  Marmion,  the  great-great-grandfather 
of  the  said  Philip  Marmion,  held  the  lordship  of  Tamworth  from  William  the  Conqueror, 
and  if  that  of  Scrivelsby  was  at  the  same  time  bestowed  upon  him,  it  is  possible  that  it 
was  upon  the  tenure  that  heshould  perform  the  ofKce  of  champion  at  that  king's  coronation. 
This  might  be  in  reference  to  the  warlike  manner  in  which  William  gained  the  crown, 
and  to  intimate  that  as  he  had  possessed  himself  of  England  and  destroyed  its  king  by 
the  force  of  arms,  so  was  he  bv  this  champion  willing  to  contend  with  any  one,  who 
dared  to  dispute  his  claim  and  declare  himself  successor  to  Harold. 

After  a  reign  of  22  years,  three  months,  and  eight  days,  he  was  for  the  neglect  of  his 
subjects'  welfare  and  continual  insincerity,  justly  deposed  from  his  sovereignty  by  the 
vote  of  parliament,  Sep.  29,  13JH).  He  was  succeeded  by  his  cousin,  the  duke  of  Lan- 
caster, as  Henry  1 V.,  by  whose  instigation  he  was  barbarously  murdered,  after  his  bravely 
defending  himself  against  eight  assassins,  where  he  was  confined,  at  Pomfret  castle, 
Feb.  14,  1400,  aged  33  years.  He  was  interred  at  Langley,  in  Hertfordshire,  with  little 
ceremony  ;  but  was  afterwards  by  king  Henry  V.  translated  with  great  pomp  to 
Westminster. 

To  the  vices  of  this  king,  and  not  to  his  want  of  issue,  may  be  attributed  the  destructive 
wars  that  harassed  England  by  the  contentions  of  York  and  Lancaster.    Had  Richard 
gained  the  affections  of  his  people  by  the  worthiness  of  his  government,  the  succession 
would  peaceably  have  been  vested  in  the  rightful  heir,  Edmund,  earl  of  March,  grandson 
of  Philippa,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence,  third  son  of  Edward  III. 
But  the  wrongs  that  Richard  put  upon  his  subjects,  at  last  stung  them  to  rebellion,  and 
encouraged  a  bold  and  ambitious  leader,  under  pretence  of  fighting  for  his  country,  to 
aim  by  force  of  arms  at  that  crown  of  which  the  present  possessor  was  unworthy.  The 
nation  found  such  a  leader  in  the  person  of  Henry  of  Bohngbroke,  son  of  John,  duke  of 
Lancaster,  fourth  son  of  Edward  III.  who  having  thus  made  himself  popular  against  the 
oppressors  of  the  people,  used  the  power  that  was  entrusted  to  him,  for  a  very  different 
purpose,  to  seize  the  crown  to  which  he  had  no  right  by  inheritance.    And  though  this 
forcible  possession  was  for  a  time  upheld,  it  could  only  be  expected  that  gradually  the 
rightful  heirs  would  acquire  strength  by  alliances  and  watch  the  occurrences  that 
favoured  the  acquirement  of  their  rights,  which  they  would  assist  by  force  and  stratagem. 
The  alliance  of  the  house  of  York  with  that  of  the  Mortimers,  and  the  active  genius  of 
their  descendant,  Richard,  duke  of  York,  produced  that  overpowering  influence  which 
kindled  the  civil  wars,  and  at  last  hurled  the  family  of  the  usurper  from  the  throne. 
Had  the  parliament,  acting  entirely  in  the  name  of  the  people,  upon  the  resignation  and 
deposition  of  Richard,  (which,  by  the  way,  were  effected  more  by  the  military  force  of 
Henry  than  by  their  previous  determination,)  taken  the  disposal  of  the  sovereign  power 
into  their  hands,  and  then  having  made  a  temporary  dissolution  of  it,  have  revived  and 
bestowed  it  upon  Henry  as  the  reward  of  his  public  services  and  capacity  for  government ; 
then  indeed  all  claim  by  inheritance  would  have  ceased,  and  the  urging  of  that  claim 
would  have  been  treason  against  the  established  ordinances  of  the  people.  Something 
of  this  kind  was  indeed  resolved  on  ;  but  it  was  done  when  no  resistance  of  mere  con- 
sultation could  be  effectual  against  the  military  force  of  Henry,  and  under  such  circum- 
stances, such  a  resolution  is  nugatory  to  constitute  a  right.    Besides,  Henry  himself 
foolishly  refused  this  advantage  of  accepting  the  crown  as  the  apparent  free  gift  of  the 
people,  which  might  have  firmly  fixed  the  crown  on  the  heads  of  his  posterity.  He 
claimed  the  crown  as  his  right,  as  being  descended  from  Henry  III.,  through  Edmund, 
8urnamed  Crouch-back,  earl  of  Lancaster,  whom  he  reported  to  have  been  the  elder 
brother  of  king  Edward  I.,  but  set  aside  on  account  of  his  deformity.    Thus  king  Henry 
holding  his  crown  voluntarily  on  the  strength  of  the  right  of  his  descent,  consequently 

•  Thii  archbtahop  had  hit  head  cut  off  by  the  rebel*,  an.  1381 .  He  received  the  name  of  Sudbury  from  the  place  of  hit  birth, 
to  which  he  wat  a  great  benefactor  and  there  built  the  church  of  St  Gregory,  where  in  a  niche  in  a  wall  tecurra  by  an  iron  grate 
U  atill  preserved  hu  head,  during  the  mace  of  450  years.  The  skull  u  great W  perforated  by  time  and  ia  at  white  at  chalk :  part 
of  the  flesh  u  remaining  upon  the  check  aod  chin,  with  wmc  remains  at  the  beard. 
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subjected  that  right,  which  was  extremely  futile,  to  the  scrutiny  of  his  enemies,  who 
from  its  weakness,  harassed  his  reign ;  and  encouraged  those,  who  acquired  a  title 
superior  to  his,  from  the  general  belief  and  knowledge  that  Edward  I.  was  the  elder 
brother  of  Edmund,  earl  of  Lancaster,  to  prosecute  it  until  they  had  established  it  by 
the  deposition  of  his  posterity.  Under  the  consideration  of  Henry  IV.  founding  his 
right  to  the  crown  by  descent,  which  in  the  eyes  of  all  must  have  been  inferior  to  that 
of  the  Mortimers,  the  house  of  York  by  its  alliance  with  the  heir  of  the  house  of  Morti- 
mer, must  be  looked  upon  as  the  then  rightful  royal  branch  of  England  :  whereas,  if 
Henry  had  accepted  the  crown  as  the  free  gift  of  the  people,  or  even  the  apparent  free  gift 
of  the  people  by  the  voice  of  parliament,  as  they  were  somewhat  fettered  in  their  decisions 
by  a  military  force,  he  could  have  set  all  claims  by  inheritance  at  defiance,  and  the  after 
intrigues  of  'Richard,  duke  of  \Tork,  to  obtain  the  crown  would  have  been  treason,  and 
would  probably  have  been  punished  as  such  with  the  consent  of  the  nation.  The  will 
of  the  people  on  the  vacancy  of  the  throne  by  James  II.,  which  is  equivalent  to  the  re- 
signation of  Richard,  firmly  fixed  the  crown  on  the  head  of  WiUiam  III.  and  has  placed 
as  firmly  the  dynasty  of  Brunswick  on  the  throne.  The  sovereigns  of  that  dynasty, 
following  the  example  of  William  III.  of  accepting  the  kingly  dignity  as  a  gift  of  the 
people,  have  against  all  circumstances  set  at  defiance  every  attempt  of  mere  pretenders 
to  inheriting  right,  who  maintain  the  doctrine  of  unalienable  and  divine  right ;  and  those 
plots  striving  to  restore  the  descendants  or  heirs  of  the  rejected  monarch  have  invariably 
been  deemed  treasons,  and  the  contrivers  of  them,  by  the  voice  of  parliament,  punished 
accordingly. 

M)t  CKifari  of  ftfng  2ticf;ar&  H. 

I.  Anne,  daughter  of  Charles  IV.,  of  the  house  of  Luxembourg,  emperor  of  Germany, 
by  Elizabeth  of  Pomerania.  and  sister  to  Wenceslaus,  emperor  and  king  of  Bohemia, 
was  married  to  king  Richard  II.  at  Westminster,  Jan.  14,  1382,  and  there  crowned  the 
22nd.  of  the  same  month.  After  being  his  wife  twelve  years,  she  died  S.P.  June  7, 
131)4,  at  Shene  in  Surrey,  and  was  buried  at  Westminster,  August  3rd  following.  This 
queen  brought  the  use  of  side-saddles  into  England,  the  women  before  her  time  being 
accustomed  to  ride  astride  like 


IL  Isabel,  daughter  of  Charles  VI.  the  Insane,  king  of  France,  by  Isabel,  daughter  of 
Stephen  II.,  duke  of  Bavaria,  was  married  to  king  Richard  at  the  age  of  seven  years,  in 
the  church  of  St.  Nicolas  at  Calais,  Nov.  1, 131M),  by  Thomas  Arundel,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  by  him  was  crowned,  Nov.  14  following,  at  Westminster.  By  reason  of 
her  early  years  and  the  king's  premature  death,  this  marriage  was  never  consummated. 
After  the  death  of  Richard,  she  returned,  an.  1401,  into  France,  and  became  the  first 
wife  of  Charles,  duke  of  Orleans,  her  cousin,  (who  being  taken  prisoner  at  Agincourt,  was 
a  captive  in  England  for  25  years,  and  who  was  also  father  of  Lewis  XII.,  king  of 
France,)  and  had  issue  by  her  a  daughter  Jane,  first  wife  of  John  II.,  duke  of  Alencon, 
who  died  1470,  by  whom  she  had  no  issue.    This  Isabel  died  an.  1409,  aged  20  years. 
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SECTION  II. 
The  Kings  of  England  of  the  House  of  Lancaster. 


CHAPTER  I. 

1 J  km;  v  IV.  Kino  of  England  and  France,  and  Lord  of  Ireland, 

snrnamed  of  Bolingbroke. 


rigl 

of  J: 


Henry  IV.,  the  first  king  of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  (whose 
jht  to  the  crown  has  been  slightly  considered  in  the  last  chapter 
Section  1,  and  in  Art.  IV.  of  the  Issue  of  king  Edward  III.) 
was  the  only  son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  (fourth  son 
of  Edward  III.)  by  Blanch  his  first  wife,  daughter  and  at  length 
sole  heiress  of  Henry,  first  duke  of  Lancaster,  son  of  Henry,  earl 
of  Lancaster,  second' son  of  Edmund  surnamed  Crouch-back,  first 
earl  of  Lancaster  and  second  son  of  king  Henry  III.  This  Ed* 
mund  Crouch-back,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  heirs  of  his  elder  Brother 
king  Edward  I.,  was,  to  lend  a  colour  to  the  pretensions  of  Henry 
IV.  and  his  descendants  to  the  crown,  falsely  affirmed  by  the 
ins  and  members  of  the  house  of  Lancaster  to  have  been  the  eldest  son  of  Henry  III. 
This  slander  owed  its  origin  to  Henry  IV.,  who  on  the  resignation  of  Richard  II.  without 
issue,  circulated  it  for  this  purpose  and  through  it  claimed  the  crown :  for  there  were 
no  other  means  of  asserting  an  hereditary  right  as  superior  to  that  of  Edmond  Mortimer, 
earl  of  March,  descended  from  Philippa,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Lionel,  second  son  of 
king  Edward  III ;  unless  indeed  a  law  in  the  English  regal  succession,  similar  to  the 
Salic,  had  then  incapacitated  females  and  their  heirs  from  wearing  the  crown .  But  that 
such  a  law  did  not  exist  is  proved  in  the  persons  of  the  empress  Maud,  daughter  of 
Henry  I.  and  her  son  Henry  II.,  the  first  king  of  the  Plantagenets.  Besides  had  such 
a  law  existed,  Henry  IV.  would  have  been  himself  excluded  in  claiming  his  right  as 
derived  from  the  female,  Blanch ;  which  Blanch  being  thus  excluded,  supposing  her  an- 
cestor Crouch-back  to  have  been  really  the  elder  brother  of  Edward  I.,  the  succession 
would  have  become  vested  in  the  descendants  of  Edward  I.  as  heirs  to  her  father.  Thus 
by  the  Salic  law,  Henry  IV.  would  have  been  really  heir  to  the  crown  as  the  first  ex- 
isting male  branch  of  Edward  III.  after  the  death  of  king  Richard ;  and  therefore,  had 
such  law  been  effective  in  England,  he  would  have  been  so  far  from  claiming  from  his 
mother  Blanch,  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  would  have  nullified  from  the  same  law  all  pre- 
tensions of  Edmund  Mortimer  as  the  descendant  of  Philippa,  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence.  This  is  a  decisive  proof  that  the  Salic  law  had  no  force  in 
England,  and  consequently,  as  the  supposition  of  the  above  mentioned  Crouch-back 
having  been  the  eldest  son  of  Henry  III.  was  and  is  from  the  best  authority  rejected  as 
false,  that  Henry  IV.  could  have  no  claim  by  hereditary  right  to  the  English  crown,  the 
branch  of  Philippa  existing.  To  add  to  all  this,  as  a  further  undeniable  proof  that  the 
Salic  law  had  no  force  in  England,  Henry  IV.,  an.  1405,  6  reg.,  to  remove  his  too  well 
founded  jealousy  of  the  Mortimers,  cause*!  an  Act  to  be  passed  in  Parliament,  limiting 
the  succession  of  the  crown  to  the  king's  male  issue,  exclusive  of  the  female.  However, 
this  Act,  giving  general  offence  even  to  the  stirring  up  of  rebellion,  was  repealed  the  same 
year,  and  this  failure  of  the  king  in  his  desire  was  very  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  his 
posterity,  as  it  put  the  rights  of  the  house  of  York  out  of  all  dispute. 

Yet,  upon  this  brittle  foundation  the  dynasty  of  Lancaster  pretended  to  fix  their 
throne ;  but  in  reality  it  was  raised  on  the  military  power  entrusted  to  its  first  king 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  securing  his  paternal  rights  and  redressing  the  wrongs  inflicted 
by  the  capricious  Richard  upon  his  wretched  people.  Therefore,  when  that  military 
aid  became  afterwards  divided,  this  usurpation  was  quickly  annihilated  and  the  true 
heirs  restored,  claiming  by  hereditary  right.  Henry  neglected  the  offer  that  might  have 
rendered  the  crown  permanent  in  his  family ;  for,  after  the  resignation  and  depositicn 
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of  king  Richard,  the  crown  was  tendered  to  him  by  the  nation  as  a  reward  for  his 
apparent  patriotic  services,  which  he  might  justly  and  freely  have  accepted  as  a  certain 
gift.  For  though  the  resignation  of  Richard  implied  on  his  part  no  sacrifice  of  the  rights 
of  his  heirs,  unless  indeed  the  unworthiness  of  his  government,  which  justly  caused  that 
resignation,  also  destroyed  all  claim  of  right,  as  in  cases  of  treason,  issuing  from  him  the 
traitor  ;  yet  certainly,  the  power  that  could  depose  a  monarch,  could  also  with  the  same 
justice  destroy  the  rights  of  his  heirs,  and  indeed  cither  suppress  the  sovereign  dignity 
or  bestow  that  dignity  upon  any  individual  who  might  be  preferred.  But  Henry  of  an 
arbitrary  disposition  himself,  being  fearful  of  the  event  of  an  election  that  must,  by  his 
acceptance  of  it,  be  always  held  conditionally  at  the  mercy  of  others,  unwisely  chose 
to  rest  his  claim,  however  slight,  rather  on  hereditary  right  thus  aided  by  military 
force,  than  apparently  to  be  a  king  only  during  the  pleasure  of  his  subjects.  This  re- 
solution might  indeed  fix  the  crown  upon  his  own  head,  which  nevertheless  was  nearly 
wrested  from  him  in  the  commotions  of  his  reign ;  but  it  could  not  make  it  secure  on 
the  heads  of  his  posterity.  When  the  power,  which  had  enabled  Henry  IV.  to  seize 
the  crown,  began  to  languish,  his  impotent  grandson  was  quickly  plucked  from  the  throne 
to  be  succeeded  by  the  true  heirs  by  marriage,  the  house  of  York. 

Henry  IV.  was*  born,  an.  13G6,  at  Bolingbroke  in  Lincolnshire,  which  came  to  the 
house  of  Lancaster  by  the  marriage  of  Alice,  daughter  and  heiress  to  Henry  Lacy,  earl 
of  Lincoln,  with  Thomas,  earl  of  Lancaster.  By  courtesy  he  was  allowed  one  of  his 
fathers  titles,  an.  1381,  being  styled  earl  of  Derby  j  but  he  was  never  created  earl  of 
this  place,  as  some  suppose,  an.  1385 :  and  by  marriage  he  became  possessed  of  the  earl- 
dom of  Hereford.  He  was  elected  knight  of  the  Garter,  7-  R'c  II.,  and  at  the  same 
time  was  a  commissioner  in  the  treaty  with  the  earl  of  Flanders  for  appeasing  the  dif- 
ferences of  the  English  and  Flemings.  In  the  year  1387,  being  one  of  the  lords,  whom 
the  king,  influenced  by  the  minion  the  duke  of  Ireland,  thought  to  have  destroyed  with 
Thomas,  duke  of  Gloucester,  Henry  entered  into  the  resolution  of  the  confederated 
nobles,  to  withstand  the  perfidious  tyranny  of  the  monarch  and  to  annihilate  the  dange- 
rous influence  of  his  prodigal  favourites.  The  duke  of  Ireland,  having  raised  an  army 
in  Wales  on  the  part  of  the  king  and  approached  towards  London,  was  encountered  by 
the  earl  of  Derby  with  part  of  the  confederated  force  near  Burford  in  Oxfordshire,  who 
gained  a  complete  victory  over  him  and  forced  him  to  escape  beyond  sea,  where  he  died 
three  years  after.  The  consequence  of  this  victory  of  Henry,  earl  of  Derby,  was  the 
discovery,  by  some  captured  papers,  of  all  the  treasonable  schemes  of  the  king  against  his 
subjects,  with  the  proposal  to  the  king  of  France  to  restore  Calais  for  supplies  to  gratify 
his  favourites :  the  possession  of  the  person  of  the  insincere  Richard  was  also  secured, 
who  was  obliged  to  rectify  the  abuses  which  had  driven  his  subjects  to  rebellion.  This 
forced  reformation  of  the  king,  however,  lasted  not  long ;  and  while  he  was  again  lulled 
in  the  lap  of  luxury,  or  at  most  exerting  himself  only  in  sham  fights  and  expensive  tour- 
naments, his  cousin,  the  earl  of  Derbv,  acquired  real  experience  in  the  art  of  war  by 
catering,  an.  1389,  the  armies  of  Prussia,  in  which  he  signalized  himself  by  many  gallant 
actions.  Henry  thus  acquired  for  himself  the  renown,  that  enabled  him  afterwards  to 
take  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  troubles  of  England  and  to  secure  to  himself  her  crown. 
In  the  year  1391  he  was  at  the  treaty  with  the  French  at  Amiens,  and  during  the  year 
following  continued  in  the  king's  service  beyond  sea.  After  this,  nothing  remarkable  is 
related  of  him  until  1397  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  he  remained  in  France  with  his  father, 
the  duke  of  Lancaster,  who  was  endeavouring  unsuccessfully  to  establish  his  government 
in  Gascony,  until  he  relinquished  the  project  and  returned  to  England  in  1396.  The  year 
1397  was  memorable  from  the  en  creasing  tyranny  of  king  Richard,  who  amongst  other 
injustice  had,  with  little  formality  of  trial,  ordered  the  earl  of  Arundel  to  have  his  head 
cut  off,  and  had  contrived  the  murder  of  his  patriotic  uncle  Thomas,  duke  of  Gloucester. 
It  was  almost  impossible  that  these  severities  should  not  produce  some  sensation  among 
the  nobility  ;  but  Richard,  to  prevent  the  tide  of  indignation  from  overpowering  him  with 
another  confederacy,  took  care  to  gratify  some  of  the  principal  lords,  and  particularly  the 
princes  of  the  blood,  with  an  empty  accession  of  titles :  so  easily  do  our  principles  of  public 
good  submit  to  a  falsely  imagined  private  interest.  Amongst  these  lords,  Henry,  the 
hitherto  mere  nominal  earl  of  Derby  and  Hereford,  was  created  duke  of  Hereford, 
Sept.  29, 1397. 

But  though,  for  the  purpose  related  above,  Henry  was  raised  to  be  duke  of  Hereford, 
yet  he  was  looked  upon  with  an  evil  eye  hy  the  king,  who  sincerely  wished  in  some  way 
or  other  to  be  rid  of  him  and  others  ;  and  the  next  year,  1398,  an  opportunity,  though 
most  unwarrantable,  offered  itself  and  was  accepted.    Hereford,  awed  by  the  examples 
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of  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  liis  uncle,  and  the  beheaded  Arundel,  endeavoured  to  limit 
the  natural  ambitious  turbulence  of  his  disposition  and  to  obtain  the  king's  favour  by 
avoiding  the  giving  of  any  cause  of  suspicion.   It  was  probably  from  this  consideration  and 
the  fear  that  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  the  late  earl  of  Nottingham,  (who  had  been  raised  with 
him  in  dignity  as  a  reward  for  his  murder  of  Gloucester,)  had  laid  a  snare  for  him  in 
speaking  to  him  very  disrespectfully  of  the  king,  that  he  informed  Richard  of  the  same  in 
full  parliament,  Jan.  30.    The  duke  of  Norfolk  denying  he  had  ever  spoken  against  the 
king,  and  Hereford  maintaining  his  accusation,  the  affair  was  referred  to  the  decision 
of  the  trial  by  combat.    The  time  and  place  appointed  were  September  16  following, 
and  the  city  of  Coventry,  the  king  signifying  his  intent  of  presiding  in  person.  But 
when  every  thing  was  arranged  for  the  commencement  of  the  combat  and  the  two  dukes 
were  entering  the  lists,  the  king,  under  the  pretence  of  avoiding  the  effusion  of  blood, 
though  in  reality  to  be  freed  from  these  two  lords,  (one  of  whom  he  feared  from  his  am- 
bition, and  the  other  as  his  partner  in,  and  the  probable  promulgator  of,  the  murder  of 
Gloucester,  )  commanded  them  to  desist  from  the  contention,  and,  though  one  only  could 
be  guilty,  banished  them  both,  Norfolk  for  life  and  Hereford  for  ten  years :  a  punish- 
ment most  unjustifiable,  as  it  was  inflicted  without  any  decision  of  a  trial  and  totally  by 
the  will  of  one  individual.    The  system  of  banishment,  so  commonly  resorted  to  in  former 
times,  was  very  prejudicial  to  the  government  which  practised  it,  as  it  gave  an  opportunity 
to  the  exiled  malcontents  to  assemble  in  private  councils  without  suspicion,  in  which  they 
were  mostly  encouraged  by  the  government  of  the  kingdom  in  which  they  took  refuge. 
This  was  the  case  with  Henry,  who  meeting  in  France  \rith  the  exile  Thomas  Fitz- 
alan,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  brother  to  the  earl  of  Arundel,  lately  put  to  death,  formed 
plots  and  pretences  for  seizing  the  crown  and  deposing  his  kinsman  and  sovereign, 
Richard  II.    In  favour  of  his  design  several  circumstances  were  most  propitious : 
1.  The  discontent  of  the  kingdom  from  Richard's  mal-administration  ;  2.  The  departure 
of  the  king  into  Ireland  to  revenge  the  death  of  his  cousin,  the  earl  of  March,  the 
rightful  heir  to  the  crown ;  and  lastly,  the  death  of  Henry's  father,  John,  duke  of 
Lancaster,  Feb.  1399,  which  furnished  him  with  a  pretence  of  seizing  the  above  advan- 
tages under  colour  of  merely  returning  to  take  possession  of  his  father's  titles,  viz.  duke 
of  Lancaster,  earl  of  Richmond,  Derby,  Lincoln,  and  Leicester.*    From  these  advan- 
tages issued  a  train  of  circumstances  which  are  intimately  connected  with  the  page  of 
our  national  history.    It  is  only  necessary  to  state  that  landing  at  Ravenspur  in  York- 
shire, July  4,  1399,  and  complete  success  attending  his  designs  by  the  deposition  of  king 
Richard,  he  was  crowned  asking  Henry  IV.  at  Westminster,  Oct.  13,  1399,  (being the 
first  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  he  departed  for  his  banishment,)  by  his  companion 
in  exile  and  conspiracy,  Thomas  Fitz-alan,  •ommonly  called  Arundel,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury.    This  king  after  an  inglorious  and  turbulent  reign  of  13  years,  5  months, 
and  21  days,  died  of  apoplexy  in  the  chamber  called  Jerusalem  in  Westminster  Abbev, 
on  Sunday,  March  20, 1413,  aged  46,  and  was  buried  in  the  monastery  of  Christ-churcn, 
at  Canterbury,  by  the  side  of  his  first  wife. 

Clje  Cffltbrtf  of  Bins  ftfnru  W. 

I.  Many,  younger  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Humphrey,  earl  of  Hereford,  Essex, 
and  Northampton,  and  constable  of  England,  was  married  to  king  Henry  at  the  time  he 
was  only  earl  of  Derby,  and  died  before  he  ascended  the  throne,  an.  1394,  about  the  same 
time  that  the  queen  of  Richard  II.  and  the  duchesses  of  York  and  Lancaster  also 
deceased.  She  was  much  beloved  by  her  husband  and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  of 
Canteibury,  which  Henry,  from  the  affection  he  bore  her,  chose  as  the  place  of  his  own 
interment.    By  her  this  king  had  all  his  issue. 

II.  Joanna,  daughter  of  Charles  II.  surnamed  the  Bad,  king  of  Navarre,  by  Joan, 
daughter  of  John  if.,  surnamed  the  Good,  king  of  France,  by  Bona,  daughter  of  John 
of  Luxembourg,  king  of  Bohemia,  was  the  relict  of  John  V.,  surnamed  the  Valiant, 
duke  of  Brittany  and  earl  of  Richmond,  who  died  1399,  leaving  issue  by  her  three  sons 
and  four  daughters. 

She  being  demanded  in  marriage  bv  king  Henry,  landed  at  Falmouth  in  Cornwall, 
was  married  to  him  at  Winchester,  F'cbr.  7,  1403*  in  the  church  of  St.  Swkhin,  and 
crowned  the  26th.  of  the  same  month  at  Westminster.  Joan  outlived  her  husband 
many  years,  and  died  without  issue  by  him  at  Havering  in  the  Bower  in  Essex,  July 

•  Many  dilute  that  cither  Henry  or  bis  father  had  the**  latter  titles  other  sise  th»n  by  right  of  female  decent 
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10, 1437,  being  the  same  year  that  Katherine,  the  relict  of  her  son-in-law,  Henry  V., 
also  deceased.  She  was  buried  in  Canterbury  Cathedral  by  the  side  of  her  second 
husband,  king  Henry  IV. 

CfjCRrrra  of  lung  »rarp  IW.  Iv  #Un>  Softtm,  W  first  milt* 

I. 

Henry,  who  succeeded  his  father  as  Henry  V.    Chap.  2. 

n. 

Thomas,  born  an.  1389,  was  steward  of  England,  Nor.  13,  1399  ;  afterwards  consti- 
tuted by  his  father  lieutenant  of  Ireland  for  three  years,  Oct.  1, 1403 ;  and  was  created 
earl  of  Albemarle  and  duke  of  Clarence,  and  elected  Knight  of  the  Garter,  July  9, 
1412.  He  was  likewise  President  of  the  king's  council  when  his  elder  brother,  prince 
Henry,  was  dismissed  from  that  office  for  striking  the  Lord  Chief  Jastice.  His  brother 
becoming  king,  Thomas  was  by  him  appointed  Lieutenant  General  of  his  armies  in 
France  and  Normandy,  and  had  the  office  of  Constable  of  the  king's  host.  After  several 
campaigns,  in  which  he  proved  himself  an  equal  with  his  heroic  brother  in  valour  and 
ability,  ne  was  slain  by  the  earl  of  Bnchan,  who  commanded  a  Scotch  army,  greatly  su- 
perior to  his  own,  in  the  service  of  the  French  king,  March  22,  being  Easter  Eve,  1421, 
at  Bauge  in  Anjou,  which  province  he  was  endeavouring  to  reduce.  His  body  was 
rescued  from  the  field  of  battle,  which  was  left  in  possession  of  the  Scots,  and  buried  at 
Canterbury.  He  married  Margaret,  third  daughter  of  Thomas  Holand,  earl  of  Kent, 
sister  and  co-heiress  of  Edmund,  earl  of  Kent,  and  the  relict  of  John  Beaufort,  earl  of 
Somerset,  but  by  her  had  no  issue.  King  Henry  VII.,  by  her  first  husband,  is  derived 
from  this  Margaret,  who  died  Dec.  31,  1440,  and  was  buried  at  Canterbury  at  the 
side  of  her  second  husband.  Thomas,  though  he  had  no  lawful  issue,  had  one  natural 
son,  viz. 

I*.  Sir  John  of  Clarence,  who  with  great  strength  and  courage  rescued  his  dead  father'* 
body  from  the  field  of  the  slain,  had  the  grant  of  several  manors  in  England  and  Ireland, 
0  Hen.  VI.    Nothing  further  is  recorded  of  him. 

III. 

John  had  granted  to  him  the  office  of  Constable  of  England,  Sept.  10,  1402.  After 
his  brother  Henry  ascended  the  throne,  he  was  created  earl  of  Kendal  and  duke  of 
Bedford,  and  elected  Knight  of  the  Garter,  May  16,  1414 ;  and  on  that  king's  de- 
parting to  carry  on  his  wars  in  France,  this  John  was  appointed  Lieutenant  and  Protector 
of  the  kingdom,  Aug.  12,  1415,  until  the  royal  return  in  November.  The  year  follow- 
ing, in  July,  he  was  sent  with  a  fleet  to  throw  succours  into  Harfleur,  then  besieged  by 
the  earl  of  Armagnac,  Constable  of  France,  which  he  effected  after  gaining  a  complete 
naval  victory  over  the  viscount  de  Narbonne,  the  consequence  of  which  was  the  raising 
of  the  siege.  King  Henry  again  going  to  France  in  Sept.  1416,  the  duke  of  Bed- 
ford was  a  second  time  appointed  Regent,  in  which  office  he  remained  until  the  king's 
return  in  1421.  The  dignity  was  again  the  same  year  renewed  upon  Henry's  last  visit 
to  France  ;  but  attending  queen  Catherine  the  year  following  into  France,  John  left  the 
regency  in  the  hands  of  his  brother  Humphrey,  dnke  of  Gloucester.  The  king  soon 
after  falling  sick,  gave  the  command  of  his  troops  to  his  brother,  the  dnke  of  Bedford, 
and  finding  his  death  approaching,  also  invested  him  with  the  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  France  during  the  minority  of  his  son.  No  sooner  was  Henry  V.  dead,  than 
John  took  upon  himself  the  office  of  Regent  of  France,  and  caused  the  young  Henry, 
his  nephew,  to  be  proclaimed  king.  He  had  given  evident  proofs  how  well  qualified  he 
was  to  govern  a  nation  in  peace  and  prosperity  during  his  regency  over  England :  he 
was  now  to  prove  himself  equally  great  in  the  conduct  of  war.  John,  duke  of  Bedford, 
may  hold  a  place  in  the  most  elevated  rank  of  military  fame ;  for  in  him  were  fully 
displayed  the  entire  various  and  rare  qualities  necessary  in  the  formation  of  a  good 
general.  He  had  a  great  courage,  tempered  with  prudence,  but  which  prudence  never 
curbed  his  great  abilities  into  a  vacillating  indecision.  He  had  a  quick  apprehension  in 
perceiving  anv  casual  advantage,  and  a  promptitude  in  obtaining  it.  When  other  men 
would  have  yielded  all  their  interests  and  abandoned  all  their  designs,  he  would  work 
,  upon  the  most  discouraging  circumstances,  and  with  an  astonishing  vigilance  and  per- 
severance convert  them  into  the  greatest  advantages.  His  successes  as  a  general  never 
engendered  ambition  ;  but  they  were  increasing  proofs  of  his  loyalty  to  his  king  and  his 
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patriotism  for  his  country.  To  follow  him  in  bis  wars  in  France  would  be  to  transcribe 
all  the  foreign  affairs  of  England  during  the  first  14  years  of  the  reign  of  his  nephew, 
king  Henry  VI.  It  can  here  be  only  stated,  that  in  those  wars  he  rendered  himself 
famous  by  his  valour,  prudence,  and  wisdom,  asserting  the  interests  of  his  nephew  with 
loyalty  and  integrity ;  and  that  after  death  had  robbed  England  and  its  king  of  the  value 
of  his  services,  their  influence  in  France,  which  he  had  long  maintained  against  the  most 
unpropitious  events,  quickly  withered.  After  having  caused  young  Henry  to  be  crowned 
king  at  Paris,  Dec  17, 1431,  and  having  lived  to  the  wane  of  his  good  fortune  and  his 
nephew's  success,  he  died  S.  P.  in  that  city,  Sept.  14,  1435,  and  was  buried  in  the 
church  of  Notre  Dame  in  Rouen.  The  esteem  in  which  this  great  man  was  held  even 
by  his  enemies  may  be  estimated  by  the  following  circumstance.  Lewis  XL,  (son  of 
Charles  VII.,  whom  this  duke  endeavoured  to  dethrone  for  our  Henry  VI.,)  being  one 
day  in  the  church  of  Rouen,  and  looking  upon  the  duke  of  Bedford's  tomb,  a  lord  of  his 
retinue  advised  the  destruction  of  this  emblem  of  French  dishonour :  to  whom  the  king 
replied,  "  Let  the  ashes  of  a  prince  rest  in  peace,  who,  were  he  alive,  would  make  the 
boldest  of  us  tremble.  I  rather  wish  a  more  stately  monument  to  be  erected  to  his  honour/' 
This  prince  married  two  wives :  —  First,  Anne,  whom  he  espoused  at  Troyes,  in  April, 
1423,  was  daughter  of  John  the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy,  (who  was  assassinated  in 
1419,)  by  Margaret,  daughter  of  Albert  of  Bavaria,  earl  of  Hainault,  Holland,  and 
Zealand,  and  sister  of  earl  William,  the  father  of  the  famous  Jaquelina,  the  wife  of 
Humphrey,  duke  of  Gloucester.  This  Anne,  noted  for  her  beauty,  died  in  childbed, 
the  infant  not  surviving  her,  Nov.  14,  1432,  and  was  interred  at  Paris.  —  Secondly, 
Jaquelina,  daughter  of  Peter  of  Luxembourg,  earl  of  St.  Paul,  a  lady  about  17  years  of 
age,  whom  he  espoused  at  Tnrnhout,  in  March,  1433,  but  had  by  her  no  issue.  Of  the 
pedigree  of  this  lady,  consult  Art.  8  of  the  Issue  of  king  Edward  III.  After  the  death 
of  the  duke  her  husband,  she  re-married  in  1437  to  Sir  Richard  Woodville,  Kt.,  which 
subjected  them  to  the  rigour  of  the  law,  the  union  being  without  the  king's  permission  or 
knowledge,  and  she  having  bound  herself  by  oath  not  to  marry  without  his  grant.  How- 
ever  the  king  was  pleased  to  pardon  them,  and  afterwards  to  create  him  earl  of  Rivers, 
May  29,  1447-  By  him  she  nad  a  numerous  issue,  for  which  see  Art.  8  of  the  Issue  of 
king  Edward  III.  This  Jaquelina,  duchess  of  Bedford,  died  .May  30, 1472,  having  also 
survived  her  second  husband,  who  was  beheaded  in  1469. 

IV. 

Humphrey  was,  with  his  brothers  Thomas  and  John,  at  his  father's  coronation,  made 
knight  of  the  Bath,  an  order  then  first  instituted,  which  was  the  only  honour  that 
accrued  to  him  during  his  father's  reign.  After  his  brother  ascended  the  throne  as 
Henry  V.,  Humphrey  was  created  earl  of  Pembroke  and  duke  of  Gloucester,  May  16, 
1414,  and  had  the  offices  of  constable  of  Dover  Castle  and  warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports, 
Juue  26,  in  the  following  year ;  but  soon  after,  he  attended  the  king,  his  brother,  in 
his  French  expeditions,  had  the  charge  of  the  field  at  the  siege  of  Harfleur,  and  was 
wounded  in  the  famous  battle  of  Agincourt,  where,  extended  on  the  earth,  he  was 
preserved  by  the  generous  valour  of  his  king  and  brother,  who  fought  over  his  body  in 
the  midst  of  the  fight  and  was  nearly  overwhelmed  by  the  number  of  the  assailants. 
Being  retained  to  serve  the  king  in  his  wars  beyond  sea,  upon  the  league  made  between 
him  and  the  emperor  Sigismund,  Humphrey  attended  the  departure  of  the  former  from 
Calais  to  Dort,  1416 ;  and  having  besieged  many  castles  in  France,  he  took  the  castle  of 
Ivrey  and  the  town  of  St.  Germains,  and  was  at  the  taking  of  Rouen,  in  1419.  In 
Dec.  1420,  we  find  him  regent  of  England,  probably  from  the  temporary  absence  of 
John,  duke  of  Bedford,  his  brother ;  and  again  in  1422,  when  the  same  John  attended 
queen  Catherine  into  France  to  meet  her  husband,  king  Henry.  This  monarch  soon 
after  dying,  Aug.  31,  1422,  Humphrey  was  by  his  will  constituted  Protector  of  England, 
during  his  son's  minority,  the  affairs  of  France  being  consigned  to  John,  duke  of  Bedford. 
Nov.  30,  1422,  he  was  made  Chamberlain  of  England  during  the  king's  pleasure ;  was 
afterwards  appointed  Steward  of  England,  Oct.  8,  8.  H.  VI.,  for  the  king's  coronation  ; 
and  was  created  earl  of  Flanders  for  life,  July  30,  1436,  14  H.  VI.    The  events  of  his 

Protectorate  are  too  fully  detailed  in  the  history  of  England  to  need  a  recapitulation  here, 
le  was  a  prince  equally  qualified  for  war  and  the  cabinet ;  but  the  courage  which  availed 
him  so  well  in  the  field,  too  often  in  the  affairs  of  consultation  savoured  of  obstinacy, 
pride,  and  ambition.  His  noble  endowments,  improved  by  an  extensive  education  rarely  to 
be  met  with  in  the  princes  of  his  day,  and  his  undeviating  integrity,  would  have  put 
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him  on  a  level  with  the  excellent  duke  of  Bedford,  his  brother,  had  he  been  more  master 
of  his  passions  and  less  ambitious  and  haughty.    His  resentment  against  his  uncle,  the 
turbulent  and  intriguing  bishop  of  Winchester,  who  threw  every  obstacle  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  his  protectorate,  led  to  a  retaliation  of  injuries  that  embroiled  the  kingdom, 
and  made  the  malice  existing  between  him  and  his  enemy  so  implacable,  that  nothing 
but  the  ruin  of  one  of  them  could  put  an  end  to  its  direful  effects.    And  his  pertinacity 
in  maintaining  his  first  marriage,  which,  by  the  way,  had  been  encouraged  by  his  brother 
king  Henry  V.,  when  Jnquelimi  was  in  fact  the  wife  of  John,  duke  of  Brabant,  the 
cousin  of  Philip,  duke  of  Burgundy,  nearly  ruined  the  English  affairs  in  France,  by  the 
disgust  it  gave  to  the  latter  nobleman,  the  firm  and  necessary  colleague  of  John,  duke  of 
Bedford,  in  his  wars  with  France.    Yet,  notwithstanding  the  dangers  the  kingdom  was 
liable  to  from  his  resentment  and  obstinacy,  the  affairs  of  England  never  prospered  at 
home  during  the  reign  of  the  impotent  Henry  VI.,  after  the  protectorate  of  duke  Hum- 
phrey had  ceased.  His  sagacity  artd  genius  prevented  the  attempts  of  the  house  of  York  to 
seize  the  crown,  which,  as  soon  as  he  was  removed,  were  put  into  full  and  effective  force. 
After  guiding  the  internal  affairs  of  the  kingdom  for  his  imbecile  nephew,  Henry  VI.. 
for  25  years,  and,  by  his  steady  attention  to  the  privileges  of  the  people  and  watchful 
eve  upon  the  usurpations  of  the  church,  having  acquired  the  surname  of  the  Good  and 
tlie  Father  of  his  Country,  he  at  last  fell  a  victim  to  the  unceasing  virulence  of  his 
enemies,  who  accused  him  of  treason,  and  had  him  arrested  in  a  parliament  at  St.  Ed- 
mund'sbury,  an.  1446,  encouraged  by  Margaret,  the  wife  of  king  Henry.    That  ambi- 
tious woman,  saw  that  this  prince  was  the  great  obstacle  to  her  obtaining  the  influence 
over  her  weak  husband  in  the  affairs  of  government,  which  she  otherwise  hoped  to  possess. 
However,  he  so  acquitted  himself  by  his  defence,  that  his  enemies  found  he  coula  not  be 
cut  off  by  the  forms  of  justice  ;  and  the  murmurs  of  the  people  against  them,  made  them 
also  aware  how  much  he  was  loved,  and  they,  who  would  have  plunged  their  monarch  into 
the  dreadful  abyss  of  favouritism,  were  hated.  But  his  enemies  resolving  to  despatch  him 
out  of  the  way,  and  being  aware  that  his  integrity  would  be  proof  against  accusation, 
had  at  last  recourse  to'assassi nation  ;  for  the  duke  was  found,  with  every  appearance 
of  strangulation,  dead  in  his  bed,  the  night  preceding  the  day  appointed  for  the  pretended 
inquiry  into  his  public  conduct.    This  infamous  act  was  effected  by  the  immediate 
means  of  William  de  la  Pole,  duke  of  Suffolk,  the  queen's  favourite,  and  his  arch- 
enemy and  uncle,  Henry  Beaufort,  bishop  of  Winchester,  with  the  heartfelt  desire  of 
Richard,  duke  of  York.    It  was  this  prince's  unhappy  destiny  that  his  integrity  formed 
him  enemies  both  amongst  the  Lancastrians  and  Yorkists :  the  former  never  hoping  to 
work  their  influence  upon  the  weak  Henry  for  their  own  exclusive  aggrandizement, 
while  the  statesman  Humphrey  guarded  his  interests  as  his  own  ;  and  the  crafty  duke 
of  York,  seeing  all  his  designs  to  obtain  the  crown  rendered  abortive  by  the  vigilant 
observance  ana  prompt  precaution  of  this  excellant  man.    This  appalling  event  shows 
how  short-sighted  is  human  policy.    The  queen  and  all  the  duke's  enemies  thought  his 
murder  had  secured  them  from  all  opposition  in  their  paths  to  power:  but  Heaven 
suffered  not  this  patriotic  man  to  fall  without  a  severe  justice  crushing  his  assassins. 
The  queen  Margaret,  the  chief  plotter,  may  be  said  to  have  signed  a  warrant  for  the 
deposition  of  her  husband,  and  to  have  caused  his  murder  and  that  of  her  son,  accompa- 
nied with  her  own  restless  misfortunes,  when  she  consented  to  the  death  of  the  duke  of 
Gloucester  ;  for  by  it,  Richard  of  York  saw  himself  enabled  to  assert  his  claim  to  the 
crown,  which  he  durst  not  have  done  against  the  rights  of  the  well-beloved  Humphrey  : 
Cardinal  Beaufort  died  within  two  months  with  all  the  horrors  of  a  guilty  conscience  : 
William,  duke  of  Suffolk,  had  his  head  chopped  off  on  the  side  of  a  boat  in  his  flight  to 
France :  and  Richard  of  York  was  slain  in  the  battle  of  Wakefield,  when  that  crown 
was  almost  within  his  grasp,  for  which,  in  the  commencement  of  his  endeavours  to  obtain 
it,  he  had  soiled  his  soul  with  the  guilt  of  blood. 

Humphrey  was  educated  in  Baliol  College,  Oxford,  where  he  made  a  great  proficiency 
in  learning,  wrote  several  tracts,  favoured  learned  men,  and  built  the  divinity  schools. 
He  was  very  hospitable,  and  from  him,  by  way  of  antithesis,  came  the  saying,  "  To  dine 
with  duke  Humphrey!"  He  was  murdered,  Feb.  24,  1446,  and  was  buried  at  St. 
Alban's,  where  his  body  was  found  at  the  Abbey  church,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne, 
preserved  in  a  ]>eculiar  kind  of  antiseptic  liquor.  By  many  he  was  supjwsed  to  have 
been  buried  at  St.  Paul's,  London. 

This  prince  had  two  wives  :  =  1.  Jaquelina,  daughter  and  heir  of  William,  carl  of 
Hainault,  Holland,  and  Zealand,  and  lord  of  Friesland,  was  four  times  married  :  first,  to 
John,  duke  of  Touraine,  second  son  of  the  king  of  France,  who  died  1416;  —  secondly, 
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to  John,  dake  of  Brabant,  cousin  of  Philip  the  Good,  duke  of  Burgundy  ;  but  soon 
becoming  weary  of  this  husband,  and  under  colour  of  being  too  nearly  related  as  his 
cousin,  she  formed  a  design  of  having  the  marriage  annulled.  For  this  purpose,  procuring 
some  knights  to  carry  her  into  England,  she  married — thirdly,  to  Humphrey,  duke 
of  Gloucester,  an.  1422.  This  marriage,  however,  causing  great  contention,  it  was  at 
length  annulled  by  pope  Martin  V.,  an.  1427,  With  the  further  provision  that  if  the 
duke  of  Brabant  clied,  which  he  did  in  a  few  months,  it  should  not  be  lawful  for  the 
duke  of  Gloucester  to  marry  her  ;  —  fourthly,  to  one  Borsel,  a  Zealander.  She  died  an. 
1435,  succeeded  in  her  estates  and  titles,  though  she  had  issue  by  her  last  husband,  by 
Philip,  duke  of  Burgundy.  =  2.  The  divorce  from  his  first  wife  being  thus  enforced', 
Humphrey,  an.  1427,  married  Eleanor  Cobham,  daughter  of  Reginald,  lord  Cobham,  of 
Sterborough,  with  whom  he  had  formerly  connections  requiring  amendment  by  marriage. 
This  lady,  by  the  malignant  envy  of  the  duke's  enemies,  about  five  years  before  his 
murder,  was  accused,  an.  1441,  of  exerting  witchcraft  and  sorcery  to  compass  the  king's 
death.  This  foolish  accusation,  merely  formed  to  humble  the  duke,  involved  not  only  her 
degradation,  but  also  the  death  of  others,  called  her  accomplices ;  for  what  injustice 
will  not  power  effect  to  gratify  resentment.  She  was  obliged  to  endure  solemn  penance 
on  three  several  days,  at  St.  Paul's  in  London,  and  was  afterwards  committed  to  im- 
prisonment for  life,"  being  first  confined  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  thence  removed  to 
K en il worth  castle. 

This  duke  of  Gloucester  had  no  issue  by  either  of  his  wives ;  but  he  had  a  natural 
daughter. 

1*.  Antigone,  who  married  to  Henry  Grey,  earl  of  Tankerville  in  Normandy,  who 
died  20  H.  VI,  He  was  son  of  sir  .John  Grey,  created  earl  of  Tankerville,  Jan.  31,  an. 
6  H.  V.,  by  Joan,  daughter  and  co-heir  to  Edward  Cherleton,  lord  Powis,  who  died  9 
H.  V.  This  Antigone  and  Henry  had  issue  a  son  and  daughter  :  —  I.  Richard  Grey, 
lord  Powis,  who  died  1497,  succeeded  by  John,  father  of  Edward,  who  died  S.  P.  L. 
1552  ;  which  Richard  Grey  had  also  a  daughter  Elizabeth  Grey,  married  to  John  Lud- 
low of  Stokesey  and  Hodnet,  in  the  county  of  Shropshire,  esq.,  by  whom  were  issue  a  son 
John,  who  died  S.  P.,  and  two  daughters:  —  I.  Anne  Ludlow  married  to  Thomas  Ver- 
non, second  son  of  Henry  Vernon,  of  Haddon,  in  the  county  of  Derby,  Esq.,*  and  had 
issue  a  son  and  daughter :  viz.  Thomas  Vernon  of  Stokesey,  father  of  Henry,  the  last  of 
this  line,  styling  himself  lord  Powis,  who  died  S.P.  1600  ;  and  Eleanor  Vernon,  who 
married  James  Curzon,  father  of  John,  father  of  sir  John  Curzon,  baronet,  father  of  sir 
Nathaniel,  father  of  sir  John,  who  died  S.P.,  and  of  sir  Nathaniel,  who  succeeded  his 
brother,  and  was  father  of  sir  Nathaniel  Curzon.  baronet,  who  in  1761,  was  created 
lord  Scarsdale : — II.  Alice  Ludlow,  married  to  Humphrey  Vernon,  next  brother  of 
Thomas,  the  husband  of  her  sister  Anne.  They  had  issue  George  Vernon  of  Hodnet  in 
Shropshire,  from  whom  descended  sir  Richard  Vernon,  baronet,  in  1705,  and  his  two 
sisters,  Diana  and  Henrietta,  of  whom  nothing  further  is  recorded.  Banks  in  his  Ex- 
tinct Peerage  is  very  brief  on  this  line:  —  II.  Elizabeth,  wife  of  sir  Roger  Kynaston, 
Kt.,  whose  descendants  have  at  different  times,  1 732  and  1000,  petitioned  for  the  barony 
of  Powis,  but  no  decision  has  been  given. 

V. 

Blanch  was  married  at  Cologne,  May  1402,  as  the  first  wife  to  Lewis,  surnamed 
Barbatus,  afterwards  duke  of  Bavaria,  the  son  of  Robert,  earl  Palatine  of  the  Rhine, 
who  became  emperor  on  the  deposition  of  Wenceslaus  in  14(H),  and  died  1410.  She  was 
his  first  wife,  and  died  before  1417.  having  had  issue  Robert,  who  died  unmarried  1420, 
aged  20  years.    Lewis  died  1436,  continuing  his  issue  by  his  second  wife. 

VI. 

Philippa  was  married  Oct.  25,  1406,  to  Eric  X.,  king  of  Denmark,  who  died  in 
1430,  without  issue  by  her. 

*  ThU  Henry  Vernon.  F*q.,  rtyled  Sir  Henry  by  CoIBns,  wa»  gore-mar  and  treasurer  to  Arthur,  «on  of  king  Henry  VLL 
hi*  fourth  won  John,  i*  .legended  the  present  lord  Vernon.    He  had  a  daughter  Ekuabetb,  wife  of  Hubert  Corbctt,  of 
ocbrtt,  Salop,  Ha,.,  who  wa*  hit  widow  30  year,  and  mw  :~ 
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Henry  V.,  Kino  of  England  and  France,  and  Lord  of  Ireland,  surnamed 

of  Monmouth. 

This  valiant  prince,  king  Henry  V.,  who  was  born  at  Mon- 
mouth, in  the  marches  of  South  Wales,  an.  1388,  was  the  eldest 
sun  of  Henry,  earl  of  Derby,  who  afterwards  mounted  the  throne 
as  king  Henry  IV.,  by  Mary,  his  first  wife,  second  daughter  and 
co-heir  of  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  earl  of  Hereford,  Essex,  and 
Northampton,  and  Constable  of  England.    The  young  years  of 
this  prince  were  employed  in  his  studies,  wherein'  he  excelled,  at 
Oxford,  where  in  Queen's  College,  he  was  a  student  under  the 
tuition  of  his  half-uncle,  Henry  Beaufort,  chancellor  of  that 
university.    Afterwards,  in  the  time  of  his  father's  exile,  1399, 
king  Richard  took  young  Henry  and  a  son  of  the  late  duke  of 
Gloucester  with  him  into  Ireland,  and  caused  them  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of 
Trim.    They  were  however  soon  after  released,  when  Henry  IV.  acquired  the  crown, 
who,  on  the  day  of  his  coronation,  Oct.  13,  1399,  created  his  son  Henry,  now  in  his 
twelfth  year,  prince  of  Wales,  duke  of  Cornwall,  and  earl  of  Chester,  "and  soon  after 
conferred  on  him  the  title  of  duke  of  Aquitaine,  to  facilitate  a  marriage  with  the  young 
queen  Isabel,  the  virgin  widow  of  the  murdered  king  Richard,  which  was  never  effected. 
After  this  accumulation  of  honours,  Henry  returned  to  pursue  his  studies  at  Oxford  ; 
but  he  was  soon  recalled  to  court,  in  1403,  and  Thomas  Percy,  earl  of  Worcester,  was 
appointed  his  governor.    The  battle  of  Shrewsbury,  fought  July  22,  1 403,  in  which 
this  earl  of  Worcester  was  taken  prisoner  and  beheaded,  was  the  first  in  which  he  ap- 
peared, and  in  it  he  gave  proofs  of  that  courage  and  spirit  which  afterwards  rendered  him 
so  conspicuous  in  the  page  of  heroism.    The  following  year  the  young  prince,  then  only 
16  years  of  age,  was  sent  with  the  command  of  an  army  to  quell  an  insurrection  in 
Wales,  in  favour  of  the  earl  of  March  and  headed  by  Glendour,  over  the  latter  of  whom 
he  gained  two  battles,  and  took  him  prisoner.    But  the  fame  of  these  victories  did  him 
prejudice.    The  king  his  father,  knowing  well  in  what  a  slight  estimation  he  himself 
stood  with  his  subjects,  and  excessively  jealous  of  his  authority,  dreaded  the  consequences 
of  so  noble  a  commencement  of  action,  considering  his  son's  reputation  as  likely  to  prove 
destructive  to  his  own  quiet ;  and  he  removed  him  from  all  warlike  occupation,  for 
which  young  Henry  had  evinced  a  strong  inclination  from  his  very  childhood.  Thus 
reduced  to  a  state  of  idleness  very  repugnant  to  his  active  disposition  and  buoyant  spirits, 
he  sought  for  occupation,  and  scrupled  not  to  seize  it,  though  found  in  the  vortex  of 
dissipation.     He  now  committed  those  excesses,  which  made  the  English  dread  his 
mounting  the  throne,  however  much  his  father's  government  was  hated,  and  these  caused 
his  father  to  remove  him  from  the  office  of  President  of  his  Privy  Council,  placing  in  his 
room  his  brother  Thomas,  duke  of  Clarence.    In  his  prodigality  Henry  indulged  without 
restraint  until  the  death  of  his  father,  which  placing  him  upon  the  throne,  he  sud- 
denly cast  off  his  vices,  to  the  great  joy  and  astonishment  of  the  nation,  and  made 
himself  glorious  by  those  virtues  and  deeds  which  have  emblazoned  the  page  of  his 
history.    He  succeeded  his  father,  March  20,  1413,  and  was  crowned  at  \  \  estminster 
on  Sunday,  April  9,  1413,  by  Thomas  Arundel,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  had 
officiated  in  the  like  office  to  his  father. 

After  a  glorious  reign  of  9  years,  5  months,  and  14  days,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
had  by  his  victories  procured  himself  to  be  declared  regent  of  France  and  heir  to  the  crown 
thereof,  and  having  transmitted  that  dignity  to  his  son,  the  infant  Henry,  whence  arose  the 
long  continued  wars  that  harassed  both  France  and  England ;  he  died  of  a  pleurisy,  at 


•  When  Charles  VL  of  France  reduced  the  ternee*  to  the  three  fleunkde.ha,  Henry  V.  of  England  followed  hi*  example.  It 
i«  alao  aaaertcd  by  tome  that  Henry  V.,  to  designate  hi*  conquest  of  France,  placed  England,  which  wa*,  Gules,  three  lion* 
psjssant-guardant,  before  France ;  but  that  Henry  VI.  being  crowned  at  Pari,  a*  king  of  France,  the  fleurvde-u*  were  again 
placed  first  However,  as  Heylin  and  other*  have  taken  no  notice  of  this  alteration,  it  ha*  not  been  observed  in  the  above 
'  ;  Ann*  of  England  under  king  Henry  V.,  an  intimation  cf  luch  a 
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Sonde  Vincennes  in  France,  August  31,  1422,  aged  34  years,  in  the  midst  of  con. 
quest,  the  love  of  his  subjects,  and  honour,  if  seeking  the  object  of  ambition  at  a  profligate 
expense  and  hazard  of  human  blood  can  constitute  it.  On  his  death-bed,  he  appointed 
his  brother,  the  duke  of  Bedford,  as  Governor  of  Normandy  and  Regent  of  France  ;  his 
remaining  brother  Humphrey,  duke  of  Gloucester,  as  Protector  of  the  kingdom  and 
church  of  England  ;  and  Thomas  Beaufort,  duke  of  Exeter,  his  uncle,  as  Governor  of  the 
person  and  tuition  of  his  infant  son,  then  only  nine  months  old,  which  offices  were  to 
endure  until  that  prince  should  outlive  his  minority. 

The  body  of  Henry  was  conveyed  to  England  and  buried  with  great  pomp  at  West- 
minster amongst  his  ancestors. 

Cfyc  CQtfc  of  Ittng  HfBfg  ©. 

Katherine,  sister  of  Isabel,  second  wife  of  king  Richard  II.,  and  daughter  of  Charles 
VI.,  king  of  France,  by  Isabel,  daughter  of  Stephen  II.,  duke  of  Ingolstadt  of  Bavaria, 
which  Isabel  was  the  scourge  of  France  and  the  disgrace  of  her  time,  was  born  Oct. 
27,  1400.  She  was  married  at  Troves,  on  Trinity  Sunday,  June  2, 1420,  to  king  Henry, 
on  condition  that  he  should  be  declared  Regent  of  France  and  heir  to  the  crown  thereof, 
setting  aside  the  right,  according  to  the  Salic  law,  of  Charles's  son,  who,  however  in  the 
misfortunes  of  the  reign  of  our  Henry  VI.,  regained  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  and 
mounted  it  as  Charles  VII.  King  Henry  landed  with  his  new  queen  at  Dover,  Feb.  2, 
1421,  and  she  was  crowned  at  Westminster  the  14th  of  the  same  month. 

Katherine  survived  king  Henry,  and  some  time  after,  forgetting  that  she  had  been 
the  wife  of  so  great  a  prince  and  descended  from  the  most  illustrious  house  in  Europe,  re- 
married to  Owen  Tudor,  a  Welsh  gentleman ;  but  not  without  great  offence  to  the  French 
and  English,  and  the  more  so  to  the  latter,  as  the  marriage  was  celebrated  unknown  to 
the  duke  of  Gloucester,  Protector  of  England.  The  exact  time  of  this  marriage  is  not 
mentioned,  but  it  was  probably  in  the  year  1423  or  1424,  or  according  to  others  in  1428. 
It  is  pretended  that  this  Owen  Tudor,  who  in  figure  and  countenance  was  even  superior 
to  king  Henry  V.,  was  derived  from  the  old  British  kings,  as  descended  by  issue  male 
from  Kenan,  son  of  Coel,  king  of  Britain,  and  brother  of  Helena,  mother  of  Constantine 
the  Great,  which  is  generally  but  slightly  regarded  as  authentic ;  for  by  others  he  is 
stated  to  have  been  the  son  of  a  brewer :  however,  this  subject  will  be  alluded  to  in  the 
person  of  Henry  VII.,  who  was  derived  from  this  marriage,  though  his  pretended  right 
was  urged  through  his  descent  from  the  illegitimate  branch  of  Beaufort.  She  died  at  the 
monastery  of  Bermondsey  in  South wark,  Jan.  3,  1437,  aged  38,  and  was  buried  at 
Westminster  abbey,  Feb.  18th.  following :  but  her  corpse  being  taken  up  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.,  when  he  laid  the  foundation  of  his  ahapel,  it  has  never  since  been  buried, 
but  remains  above  ground  in  a  coffin  of  boards  near  the  sepulchre  of  Henry  V.,  her  first 
husband.  Owen  Tudor  being  afterwards  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Mortimer's 
Cross,  Feb.  2,  1461,  fighting  for  the  Lancastrians,  was  beheaded,  and  buried  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Grey  Friars  at  Hereford. 

As  the  descendants  of  queen  Catherine  by  this  Owen  Tudor  afterwards  mounted  the 
throne,  her  immediate  issue  by  him  is  given  as  follows : 

I.  Edmund  Tudor  was  born  at  Hadham,  and  was  created  earl  of  Richmond,  Nov.  23, 
1452,  by  the  king  his  half-brother.  He  died  Nov.  1, 1456,  and  was  buried  at  Caer- 
marthen  in  South  Wales,  leaving  issue  by  Margaret,  (daughter  and  heir  of  John  Beau- 
fort, duke  of  Somerset,  son  of  John,  earl  of  Somerset,  natural  son  of  John,  duke  of 
Lancaster,  fourth  son  of  king  Edward  III.,)  one  only  son,  Henry,  earl  of  Richmond,  who 
was  afterwards  king  of  England  as  Henry  VII.,  founding  his  claim  upon  his  descent 

•  from  the  said  Margaret,  his  mother. 

II.  Jaspar  Tudor  was  born  at  Hatfield  in  Hertfordshire.  He  was  by  his  half-brother 
created  earl  of  Pembroke,  Nov.  1452  ;  but  after  the  retreat  of  Henrv  VI.  out  of  the 
kingdom,  Jaspar  was  attainted  and  his  title  given  to  William,  lord  Herbert,  1462. 
Afterwards,  when  by  the  assistance  of  Richard  Nevil,  earl  of  Warwick,  king  Henry 
recovered  his  crown,  Jaspar  was  again  placed  in  possession  of  his  earldom,  14/0 ;  but 
being  taken  a  prisoner  at  Bamet  Field,  April  14,  1471,  he  lost  his  title  a  second  time, 
which  being  surrendered  by  William  Herbert,  the  father  of  the  foregoing,  to  Edward  IV., 
it  was  given  by  him  to  prince  Edward  his  son,  who  enioyed  it  during  life,  when  this  title 
became  merged  in  the  crown.  His  nephew,  the  earl  of  Richmond,  after  the  battle  of 
Bosworth,  becoming  possessed  of  the  throne,  Jaspar  was  created  duke  of  Bedford,  Oct.  27, 
1485,  and  was  also  constituted  Steward  at  the  coronation  of  Elizabeth  of  York,  Nov.  10, 
1487.    He  was  made  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  for  one  year,  Oct.  I,  1488,  and  on  Feb.  7, 
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1490,  the  office  of  Earl-Marshal  of  England  was  granted  to  him  and  the  heirs  male  of 
his  body,  with  the  annuity  of  £20  per  annum. 

He  died  Dec.  21,  1495,  and  was  buried  in  the  abbey  of  Keynsham,  in  Somersetshire, 
without  issue  by  his  wife  Katherine,  daughter  of  Richard  Woodville,  earl  Rivers,  and 
widow  of  Henry  Stafford,  duke  of  Buckingham,  beheaded  in  1483.  He  had  a  natural 
daughter:  viz. — Helen  married  to  William  Gardiner,  of  London,  esq.,  by  whom  she 
had  issue  Stephen  Gardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester,  whose  memory  is  detested  as  the 
intolerant  advocate  of  Catholicism,  and  who  commands  so  conspicuous  a  figure  in  the 
ecclesiastical  and  political  history  of  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  and  Mary, 
dying  in  the  reign  of  the  latter,  Nov.  12,  1555.* 
"  III.  Owen  Tudor  became  a  monk  in  the  abbey  of  Westminster. 

IV.  Tacina  became  wife  of  Reginald,  lord  Grey,  of  Wilton ;  but  some  affirm  she  died 
in  her  infancy. 

€f)t  tMuc  al  Jlinfl  Brnrff  8J.  by  futljeritu*  of  /ratter,  J)ii  KStfc. 

I. 

Henry,  who  succeeded  his  father  as  Henry  VI.    Chap.  3. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Hbnry  VI.,  Kino  of  England  and  France,  and  Lord  of  Ireland, 

sumamed  of  Windsor. 

Henry  VI.  was  the  only  child  of  king  Henry  V.  and  Catherine; 
youngest  daughter  of  Charles  VI.,  king  of  France,  being  born  at 
Windsor  upon  St.  Nicholas'  Day,  December  6,  1421.  King 
Henry  being  in  France  when  informed  of  the  birth  of  this  unfor- 
tunate prince,  prophetically  exclaimed,  "  I,  Henry  of  Monmouth, 
shall  gain  much  in  my  short  reign  ;  but  Henry  "of  Windsor  will 
reign  much  longer  and  lose  all :  God's  will  be  done  ! "  Never 
was  prophecy  more  minutely  fulfilled;  for  though  he  became 
possessed  of  the  crown  of  England,  which  he  derived  from  his 
father,  in  the  course  of  descent  from  Henry  IV.,  and  of  that  of 
France  by  his  father's  conquests,  yet  he  proved  unable  to  sway  the  sceptre  of  either  : 
for  that  of  France  was  lost  in  his  minority  by  the  factions  of  his  nobles  before  it  was 
well  won  ;  and  afterwards,  from  his  own  natural  imbecility,  England's  crown  was  twice 
snatched  from  his  head  before  his  death.  In  this  unfortunate  prince  is  exemplified  the 
justice  of  Heaven  in  punishing  human  ambition  and  arrogance,  and  in  visiting,  tempo- 
rally, the  sins  of  the  father  upon  the  children.  Henry  V.,  though  possessed  of  a  crown 
enabling  him  to  render  a  great  people  happy,  which  constitutes  the  true  value  and 
should  constitute  the  only  desire  of  kings,  chose  rather  to  cast  away  this  advantage  in 
the  face  of  God  who  gave  it  him,  and  seek  a  mere  extension  of  temporal  power  and 
personal  aggrandizement.  He  scrupled  not  to  sacrifice  the  lives  and  treasures  of  those 
subjects  whose  interests  he  should  have  protected,  that  he  might  rob  a  king,  his  equal 
in  rank  and  responsibility,  of  that  authority  allowed  by  God  to  all  monarchs.  Let  kings 
attend  to  the  duties  of  their  limited  jurisdiction  without  encroaching  on  those  of  their 
brothers  in  power.  Those  who  abuse  their  trust,  Providence  will  punish  by  the  means 
of  their  injured  subjects.  Their  fall  is  just,  and  he  who  reinstates  them,  becomes  the 
foe  of  mankind.  Now  behold  the  punishment  of  Henry  V.  for  his  unprincipled  covet- 
ousness  ;  for  high-praised  ambition  is  nothing  more.  It  admits  no  excuse  to  him  to  hold 
up  our  third  Edward  as  his  precedent,  and  to  affirm  that  he  only  endeavoured  to  obtain 
that,  which  by  a  particular  construction,  right  or  wrong,  he  inherited  from  that  warlike 
king.  As  he  by  his  subjects'  blood  sought  to  obtain  the  crown  of  France  and  render 
its  rightful  heir,  Charles,  afterwards  the  seventh  of  his  name,  worse  than  nothing,  so 

•  Some  »<11rm  him  to  have  been  the  >on  of  Lionel,  bishop  of  Salubury,  son  of  Rich^d  WidviUe,  first  carl  RiT.r*. 
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Heaven  awarded  by  the  very  consequences  of  his  covetous  attempts,  (for  to  these  ulti- 
mately can  the  misfortune*  of  Henry  VI.  be  traced,)  that  his  own  posterity  should  be 
hurled  from  that  throne,  with  which  he  had  thus  in  the  face  of  God  declared  himself  to 
be  discontented  by  violently  endeavouring  to  possess  another  to  which  he  had  no  right. 
As  he  would  have  robbed  Charles  VII.  of  his  crown,  so  was  his  own  son  deprived  of 
that  of  England  by  the  consequences  of  his  rashness.  Such  is  the  general  picture  of 
justice  depicted  in  the  fate  of  ambitious  kings*  and  such  was  pourtrayed,  in  the  memory 
of  us  all,  in  that  of  Napoleon.  The  conclusion  of  his  career  was  just ;  but  as  motive, 
distinct  from  circumstance,  is  the  criterion  of  moral  worth  or  guilt,  he,  though  so  much 
calumniated  by  us,  who  felt  the  force  of  his  power,  is  no  more  accountable  for  his  endea- 
vours to  obtain  the  crowns  of  Europe,  which,  by  the  way,  by  the  arbitrary  conduct  of 
their  possessors  had  been  so  long  and  obstinately  disgraced  in  the  eye  of  God  and  to  the  de- 
triment of  human  happiness,  than  was  Henry  VH  whom  Englishmen  so  fondly  load 
with  adulation,  for  his  strife  to  possess  the  single  crown  of  France.  Both  characters 
are  equally  to  be  censured  by  that  standard,  which  holds  human  happiness  as  flowing  from 
the  blessings  of  peace  procured  by  the  paternal  patriotism  of  kings :  and  they  would 
both  be  equally  contemned  by  the  world,  if  the  false  title  of  glory  were  denied  to  the 
successes  of  offensive  warfare,  and  love  and  praise  were  bestowed  upon  those  rulers  only, 
who  used  every  attempt  to  procure  the  real  happiness  of  their  people,  without  rendering 
miserable  the  portion  of  their  fellow-creatures  existing  under  the  jurisdiction  of  their 
royal  neighbours. 

Henry  VI.,  though  only  9  months  old  at  his  father's  death,  August  31,  1422,  was 
proclaimed  king  of  England,  and  shortly  after,  upon  the  death  of  Charles  VI.,  king  of 
France,  Oct.  21,  he  was  by  means  of  the  loyalty  and  policy  of  the  duke  of  Bedford, 
Ji  is  uncle,  Regent  of  France,  proclaimed  also  king  of  France,  according  to  the  con- 
ditions of  the  treaty  of  marriage  between  Henry  V.  and  Katherine,  daughter  of 
Charles  VI.,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  son  of  the  deceased  French  monarch.  The  able  and 
warlike  duke  of  Bedford  procured  so  great  an  interest  in  his  nephew's  favour  as  to  con- 
tend with  advantage  for  many  years  with  Charles  the  Dauphin,  who  by  his  party  was 
however  at  length  crowned  at  Rheims,  by  the  name  of  Charles  VII. 

Henry  was  crowned  at  Westminster,  Nov.  6,  1429,  being  then  only  0  years  old,  and 
afterwards  the  duke  of  Bedford,  having  destroyed  the  famous  Maid  of  Orleans,  caused 
young  Henry  to  be  crowned  king  of  France  at  Paris,  Dec.  7>  1431,  by  his  great  uncle, 
Henry  Beaufort,  bishop  of  Winchester  and  cardinal  of  St.  Eusebius. 

Henry,  who  indeed  may  be  said  never  to  have  sat  on  the  throne  of  France,  was  twice 
deposed  from  his  English  one.  First,  after  the  second  battle  of  St.  Alban's,  when  the 
queen  by  her  arbitrary  conduct  induced  the  Londoners,  after  her  victory,  to  shut  their 
gates  against  her  and  to  open  them  to  Edward,  earl  of  March,  heir  of  the  house  of  York, 
who  was  proclaimed  king,  March  5,  1461,  after  Henry  had  reigned  30  years,  6  months, 
and  4  days.  Secondly,  when,  after  he  had  been  restored  to  his  crown  by  Richard,  earl 
of  Warwick,  Oct.  25, 1470,  he  was  again  dethroned  after  a  short  reinstatement  of  seven 
months,  April  11,  1471.  He  was  shortly  after  murdered  in  the  Tower  of  London 
the  following  May  21,  and  on  the  29th.  was  buried,  with  little  ceremony,  at  Chertsey 
abbey.  His  body  was  afterwards  removed  by  Richard  III.,  and  interred  at  Windsor, 
and  afterwards  by  Henry  VII.  to  Westminster.  He  died  in  the  51st  year  of  his  age, 
after  a  life  of  continued  misfortunes,  which  had  been  entailed  upon  hini  not  by  his 
vices,  but  by  his  iinbecitfty  and  the  unfortunate  circumstances  of  the  times. 

Cfc  miU  at  Hing  idrnq?  ©I. 

Margaret  was  the  second  daughter  of  Rene,  duke  of  Anjou,  by  Isabel,  daughter 
and  heiress  of  Charles  II.,  duke  of  Lorraine,  who  died  1430,  by  Margaret,  daughter  of 
the  emperor  Robert.  This  Isabel  conveyed  the  duchy  of  Lorraine  over  to  Rene  her 
husband  ;  but  being  considered  as  a  male  fief,  it  was  disputed  by  Anthony,  her  cousin, 
lord  of  Vaudemont,  son  of  Ferry,  the  brother  of  Charles  II.,  who  defeated  Rene  and 
made  him  prisoner.  However,  affairs  were  afterwards  adjusted  and  the  duchy  remained 
in  the  line  of  Rene  by  the  marriage  of  his  eldest  daughter  and  at  length  his  heiress, 
Iolanda,  with  Ferry,  the  son  of  Anthony.  By  this  marriage  was  issue  Rent'  II.,  who 
thus  was  without  dispute  duke  of  Lorraine,  and  who  in  right  of  his  mother  bore  the 
arms  of  Hungary,  Naples,  Jerusalem,  Arragon,  and  took  the  title  of  sovereign  of  those 
kingdoms.  This  Rene  II.,  who  died  1508,  amongst  other  issue,  was  father —  first,  of 
Anthony,  duke  of  Lorraiue,  the  progenitor  of  the  present  imperial  house  of  Austria,  by 
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his  descendant  in  the  seventh  generation,  Franck^Stephen,  marrying  Maria-Theresa, 
heiress  of  Austria,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI.,  which  see  Art.  4,  No.  4,  of  the 
Issue  of  Edward  III.,  —  and  secondly,  of  Claudius,  who,  after  endeavouring  in  vain  to 
deprive  his  elder  brother  of  the  duchy  of  Lorraine,  settled  in  France,  where  he  was  natu- 
ralized in  1506,  and  became  the  head  of  the  famous  house  of  Guise,  by  king  Francis  I. 
creating  his  estates  of  Guise  into  a  peerage  duchy  in  1528.  Amongst  the  female  issue  of 
this  Claudius  was  Mary,  the  wife  of  James  V.,  king  of  Scotland,  and  mother  of  the 
unfortunate  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  who  lost  her  head  at  Fotheringay,  in  1587. 

Rene,  the  father  of  Margaret,  was  descended  from  John  II.  called  the  Good,  king  of 
France,  by  his  second  son  Lewis  I.  duke  of  Anjou,  the  brother  of  Charles  V.  surnamed 
the  Wise,  upon  whose  death  Lewis  was  Regent  in  1380.  This  prince  was  fixed  on  as 
heir  to  the  crown  of  Naples  by  J ane  I.,  who  was  hanged  in  1382 ;  but  the  crown  was  seized 
by  Charles  Durazzo.  Lewis  II.  duke  of  Anjou,  bis  son,  who  died  in  1417,  thus  became 
merely  titular  king  of  Naples,  as  he  was  likewise  that  of  Arragon,  by  his  marriage  with 
Iolanda,  daughter  and  at  length  heiress  of  John,  king  of  Arragon,  who  renounced  her 
rights,  in  1400,  in  favour  of  her  uncle  Martin,  who  died  in  1410.  Lewis  III.,  duke  of 
Anjou,  son  of  Lewis  II.,  was  also  appointed  by  Jane  II.,  queen  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  as  her 
heir,  but  that  fickle  princess  soon  altering  this  resolution,  he  also  could  merely  take  a  no- 
minal title,  which  upon  his  death  in  1434,  was  taken  by  his  brother  Rene,  called  the  Good, 
duke  of  Anjou,  the  father  of  Margaret,  who  married  the  heiress  of  Charles,  duke  of 
Lorraine,  as  expressed  above,  from  whom  proceeds  the  house  of  Austria. 

The  above  slight  genealogical  sketch  ot  this  princess  Margaret's  family  is  given  to 
show  that,  though  her  possessions,  as  the  English  historians  maliciously  assert,  were 
mean,  her  descent,  both  from  the  houses  of  Lorraine  and  France,  was  as  illustrious 
as  that  of  any  princess  in  Europe.  From  her  peculiarly  intermingled  pedigree  our  his- 
torians have"  introduced  this  celebrated,  though  unamiable,  heroine  upon  our  page  of 
British  annals  as  the  daughter  of  a  mere  titular  prince  of  Sicily,  possessing  neither  dower 
nor  importance,  without  giving  any  account  of  her  descent  or  rank  in  the  scale  of  society,  so 
that  her  disastrous  influence  in  England  appears  like  the  destruction  of  the  lightning's 
flash,  none  knowing  whence  it  came,  or  whither  it  departed. 

Margaret  was  celebrated  for  her  beauty  and  the  extraordinary  endowments  of  her 
mind.  She  had  a  sound  judgment,  great  penetration,  an  undaunted  courage,  and  un- 
ceasing perseverance  ;  but  these  qualities  were  but  too  often  perverted  to  the  worst  of 
purposes,  for  she  was  haughty,  ambitious,  revengeful,  cruel,  and,  according  to  some, 
unchaste.  In  the  horrid  scenes  of  the  civil  wars  of  the  Two  Roses,  the  beauteous 
Margaret  was  the  most  conspicuous  for  blood-thirsty  cruelty  :  for  after  the  carnage  of  a 
battle,  she  delighted  to  encrease  it  by  consigning  to  the  axe  of  the  headsman  her  captive 
nobles,  with  whose  blood  she  would  glut  her  eyes.  This  princess  was  affianced  to 
king  Henry  by  the  influence  of  William  de  la  Pole,  earl  of  Suffolk,  as  a  means  of  obtaining 
a  peace  with  France,  (the  war  against  that  kingdom  having  been  most  disastrous  to  the 
English  since  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Bedford,)  and  of  ruining  the  duke  of  Gloucester, 
whose  integrity  was  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  designs  of  a  venal  ministry,  of 
which  the  earl  of  Suffolk  was  the  chief.  It  had  been  customary  to  receive  a  dower  with 
a  new  English  queen-consort ;  but  this  match  was,  on  the  contrary,  obtained  at  the 
dearest  rate  without  any  apparent  advantage,  excepting  to  those  who  proposed  it.  It 
was  agreed  by  the  English  court  to  deliver  Mans  and  the  whole  province  of  Maine  to 
the  king  of  Sicily  her  father,  on  condition  that  he  should  present  them  to  Charles  of 
Anjou,  his  brother :  thus  giving  up  a  portion  of  France,  which  had  heretofore  cost  so 
much  blood.  She  was  married  by  proxy,  by  the  now  marquess  of  Suffolk,  at  Tours,  in 
November,  1444,  but  came  not  into  England  until  the  following  year,  when  she  landed 
at  Porchester,  whence  she  proceeded  to  Titchfield  in  Hampshire,  where  at  the  abbey 
she  was  married  to  king  Henry,  April  22,  1445,  and  afterwards  escorted  into  London, 
May  28,  by  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  and  crowned,  May  30,  at  Westminster.  This 
woman  had  no  sooner  seen  the  king  than,  perceiving  his  weakness,  she  determined  to 
rule  him  with  an  absolute  sway  by  the  help  of  her  minions,  cardinal  Winchester  and  the 
now  duke  of  Suffolk,  with  the  latter  of  whom  she  is  suspected  of  betraying  her  marriage 
vow.  But  to  accomplish  her  designs,  she  soon  found  it  necessary  to  remove  the  duke 
of  Gloucester,  who  too  well  guarded  the  king  and  kingdom's  welfare  against  her  and 
her  favourites.  By  her  encouragement  that  patriot  was  murdered,  under  the  direction 
of  her  accomplices  in  guilt,  Beaufort  and  Suffolk,  an.  1446*,  within  a  year  from  her  first 
arrival  in  England.  This  deed  met  with  its  deserved  and  dreadful  punishment.  A 
present  flood  of  power  did  indeed  pour  in  upon  the  murderers,  and  an  absolute  sway 
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flattered  them  that  their  crime  had  gained  what  they  so  much  desired  ;  but  divine  justice 
converted  the  fruits  of  that  crime  into  their  punishment.  Margaret  was  ushered  into  an 
authority  which  brought  her  nothing  but  strife  and  misery  :  the  murder  of  Gloucester, 
which  appeared  to  her  the  accession  of  power,  was  the  very  cause  that  deprived  her 
husband  and  his  posterity  of  the  crown  ;  for  she  had  now  removed  the  flood-gate  which 
had  hitherto  prevented  the  strong  tide  of  the  claims  of  York  from  overwhelming  those 
of  Lancaster,  the  abilities  of  Gloucester,  uncle  to  the  king,  having  hitherto  prevented 
the  intrigues  of  the  enemies  of  his  dynasty.    Winchester  died  shortly  after  with  all  the 
horrors  of  a  guilty  conscience.    And  Suffolk,  having  exerted  his  share  of  authority  with 
all  the  insolence  of  office,  was,  by  the  resentment  raised  against  him,  at  length  obliged  to 
attempt  an  escape  into  France ;  when  being  waylaid  in  his  passage,  he  instantly  had  his 
head  chopped  off  on  the  side  of  the  vessel.    Margaret  had  now  all  the  administration  of 
affairs  for  the  house  of  Lancaster,  which  had  continually  to  contend  with  and  at  length  to 
yield  to  its  rival  York.    It  will  not  here  be  attempted  to  give  a  regular  detail  of  her 
government,  which  claims  the  entire  page  of  our  history  for  so  many  years :  little  more 
than  a  list  of  those  battles  which  she  maintained,  either  in  person  or  by  her  direction, 
against  her  enemies  being  sufficient  for  the  present  purpose,  and  which  will  contain  the 
whole  number,  excepting  the  battle  of  Bosworth,  of  the  contentions  by  arms  of  the  White 
and  Red  Roses.    The  contested  claims  of  the  rival  houses  broke  out  into  the  violence  of 
war  at  St.  Alban's,  May  22, 1455,  when  the  queen  lost  her  influence  with  her  custody  of 
the  king's  person,  over  which  the  duke  of  York  was  made  protector,  a  dignity  that  was  at 
length  wrested  from  him  by  the  queen's  stratagem,  Febr.  25,  1456.    After  various  at- 
tempts to  supplant  each  other,  a  short  and  deceitful  reconciliation  was  effected  in  1458 ; 
but  it  was  soon  broken  by  the  Yorkists,  which  produced  the  fight  at  Bloreheath  in  Staf- 
fordshire, Sept.  23,  1459,  when  the  earl  of  Salisbury  with  the  Yorkists  were  victorious 
over  lord  Audley,  who  was  slain.    This  battle  was  productive  of  little  advantage  to  the 
victors ;  for  the  king's  army  after  some  time  went  in  quest  of  them  and  advanced  to 
Gloucester,  where  a  pardon  was  offered  to  all  such  as  would  lay  down  their  arms,  which 
caused  such  a  desertion  of  the  duke  of  York's  troops,  that  he  fled  to  Ireland,  and  his  son, 
the  earl  of  March,  to  Calais.    The  latter  returned  the  next  year,  when  was  fought 
the  battle  of  Northampton,  in  which  the  earl  of  March  gained  the  victory  over  the  queen's 
troops,  under  the  command  of  the  dukes  of  Somerset  and  Buckingham,  where  the  latter 
was  slain  and  the  king  taken  prisoner,  July  19,  1460.    The  queen,  who  gave  orders 
at  a  little  distance  from  the  fight,  seeing  the  event,  instantly  fled  with  her  only  son  to 
Durham,  thence  to  Wales,  and  quickly  after  into 'Scotland. 

Upon  the  news  of  this  victory,  the  duke  of  York  returned  from  Ireland,  became  master 
of  the  king's  person  and  government,  and  was  declared  heir  to  the  throne  and  successor 
to  Henry.  Margaret,  during  these  disastrous  events,  was  neither  cast  down  nor  idle, 
but  levied  an  army  in  the  North  of  18,000  men,  and  advancing  into  the  country,  was 
met  at  Wakefield"  bv  Richard,  duke  of  York,  with  only  5000  men,  when  a  battle  was 
fought,  Dec.  31 , 1461 ,  in  which  Richard  was  defeated  and  slain.  *  His  body  being  found 
the  head  was  cut  off,  and  a  paper  crown  was  fixed  upon  it  in  derision  by  Margaret, 
who  ordered  it  to  be  raised  on  the  gates  of  York  and  to  have  placed  by  its  side  the  head  of 
his  partisan,  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  whom,  being  taken  prisoner,  she  ordered  to  be  beheaded 
at  Pontefract.  This  battle  seemed  to  have  firmly  restored  the  affairs  of  the  king  and 
queen  ;  but  it  served  only  to  hasten  their  destruction.  The  earl  of  March  being  then 
in  Wales  ready  to  march  to  the  assistance  of  his  father  with  23,000  men,  was  no  sooner 
informed  of  his  defeat  and  death,  than  he  resolved  to  be  his  avenger,  whilst  the  earl  of 
Warwick  should  guard  the  metropolis.  The  queen  hastened  to  take  London,  which  alone 
could  influence  the  fortune  of  either  party  ;  but  hearing  that  the  earl  of  March,  now 
duke  of  York,  advanced,  she  despatched  Jaspar  Tudor,  earl  of  Pembroke,  to  oppose  this 
new  enemy,  of  whose  great  numbers  she  was  not  aware.  A  battle  was  fought  near 
Mortimer's  Cross,  in  Herefordshire,  Feb.  2, 1461,  in  which  the  Yorkists  were  victorious. 
The  earl  of  Pembroke  had  the  fortune  to  escape  by  flight  with  the  earl  of  Ormond  ; 
but  his  father,  Owen  Tudor,  who  had  married  Catherine,  relict  of  Henry  V.,  being  taken 
prisoner,  was  beheaded  with  several  others,  in  revenge  for  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  executed 
at  Pontefract.  The  queen  continuing  her  route  to  London,  was  met  by  the  earl  of  War- 
wick at  St.  Alban's,  who  chose  rather  to  impede  her  march,  than  venture  the  event  of 
her  reception  in  London,  then  in  his  possession,  bringing  with  him  the  captive  Henry, 
whom  he  durst  not  leave  behind  him.    A  severe  battle  ensued  on  Shrove  Tuesday, 

*  Some  mv  that  the  duke  tu  taken  prisoner  and  after  being  cruelly  intuited,  had  his  head  cut  off  by  the  order  of  Margaret, 
who  witneased  the  execution  with  wa^e  delight 
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Feb.  1 7.  in  which  the  queen  was  victorious,  and  she  followed  her  success  with  her 
accustomed  cruelty,  cutting  off  the  heads  of  the  lord  Bonville  and  others,  who  were  taken 
prisoners.  This  barbarity  was  seconded  by  the  plundering  and  destroying  the  adjacent 
country  by  hex  licentious  troops,  which  inspired  the  Londoners  with  such  terror,  that 
she  found  their  gates  shut  against  her  and  was  again  obliged  to  retire  to  the  North, 
while  her  enemy,  the  duke  of  York,  was  received  in  the  metropolis,  and  proclaimed  as 
Edward  IV.,  March  4,  1461. 

However  unwillingly  Margaret  abandoned  London,  yet  she  acted  with  prudence  in 
not  hazarding  a  battle  at  its  gates,  when  its  inmates  had  but  too  much  reason  to  favour 
her  enemies ;  but  under  these  disastrous  circumstances  she  was  not  idle,  when  many  an 
active  man  would  have  ceased  from  exertion.    Whatever  hatred  overwhelmed  her  at 
London,  she  again  experienced  a  hearty  welcome  in  her  retreat,  from  which  she  was 
soon  enabled  to  venture  in  a  condition  to  expect  her  enemy,  and  even  to  march  against 
him  at  the  head  of  (K),000  men.    Could  Margaret  have  gained  the  general  love  in  pros- 
perity with  the  same  facility  with  which  she  could  excite  compassion  in  adversity,  the 
latter  had  never  been  needed  to  aid  her :  but  unfortunately  she  fought  only  to  gratify  her 
pride  and  vengeance,  so  that  the  interests  of  her  partisans,  which  were  in  reality  her  own, 
were  little  regarded.  She  met  her  foes,  to  the  number  of 40,000  at  Towton,  in  Yorkshire, 
under  the  command  of  the  new  king  and  the  experienced  earl  of  Warwick,  on  Palm 
Sunday,  March  29, 1461.    Never  was  battle  fought  with  greater  obstinacy,  fury,  and 
desperation  than  this,  and  it  lasted  from  morning  till  night:  not  only  did  the  leaders 
fight  for  a  crown,  but  their  partisans,  from  the  blood  that  had  been  shed  on  the  scaffold, 
saw  no  safety  but  in  victory.    At  last  the  fate  of  the  day  was  decided  against  the  Lan- 
castrians, after  a  slaughter  of  36,776  men.   This  battle  seated  Edward,  for  the  present, 
firmly  on  the  throne,  and  the  unhappy  Margaret  saw  no  help  but  in  her  flight  to  Scot- 
land, where,  to  prevent  Edward  from  entering  into  a  truce  with  its  king,  she  gave  up 
Berwick  into  that  monarch's  hands  and  contracted  a  marriage  between  her  son  and 
Margaret,  the  sister  of  king  James.    Having  thus  in  a  manner  secured  the  king  of 
Scots,  she  left  her  husband  and  son  under  his  protection,  and  departed  to  request  aid 
from  Lewis  XL,  king  of  France:  but  that  prince  being  unwilling  to  quarrel  with  Ed- 
ward, contented  himself  with  giving  her  and  her  adherents  refuge.    However,  in  1463, 
she  obtained  an  aid  of  500  men,  with  which  she  departed  for  the  North  ;  but  most  of  them 
were  lost  in  a  storm.    Notwithstanding  this  misfortune,  she  entered  the  mouth  of  the 
T y  ne,  and  having  made  a  junction  with  her  husband  and  son,  she  advanced,  her  army  daily 
encreasing,  towards  Hexham,  where  she  met  her  foes  under  the  command  of  lord  Mon- 
tague, the  brother  of  Warwick,  by  whom  she  was  completely  defeated.  May  15,  1463. 
Soon  after,  her  husband  falling  again  into  the  hands  of  the  Yorkists,  was  carried  prisoner 
to  London,  where  he  was  confined  in  the  Tower,  and  Margaret,  being  by  her  continued 
misfortunes,  afraid  longer  to  trust  the  Scots  and  French,  who  had  at  length  entered  into 
negotiations  with  Edward,  her  foe,  wandered  some  time  in  England  with  the  prince, 
her  son,  and  she  was  plundered  and  threatened  with  death  by  some  robbers  of  the  forest  of 
Hexham  ;  but  a  quarrel  ensuing  amongst  them  concerning  the  sharing  of  the  booty,  she 
found  an  opportunity  to  escape.    This  adventure  was  succeeded  by  another  apparently 
as  perilous,  though  it  led  through  its  terrors  to  shelter  and  security  ;  for  worn  out  with 
fatigue,  anxiety,  and  hunger,  she  was  again  accosted  by  a  robber,  who  with  his  drawn 
sword  was  also  about  to  despatch  her  ;  but  summoning  up  all  her  courage  and  advancing 
intrepidly  towards  him,  she  presented  to  him  the  young  prince  and  exclaimed :  "  Friend, 
use  your  sword  in  a  better  cause ;  for  I  now  commit  to  your  care  the  safety  of  the  son  of 
your  king !"  The  man  charmed  with  her  resolution  and  flattered  with  this  mark  of  con- 
fidence, vowed  to  protect  her  from  her  real  or  casual  enemies,  and,  sheltering  her  for  some 
time  in  a  hut  of  the  forest,  he  at  last  conducted  her  to  the  sea  coast  and  escaped  with  her 
into  Flanders,  where  she  was  hospitably  received  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy.    From  his 
court  she  went  to  that  of  her  father,  where  she  lived  many  years  in  privacy  and  retirement. 

At  length  circumstances  in  England  again  brought  Margaret  to  mingle  with  its  affairs. 
But  in  her  absence  the  din  of  war  had  not  ceased,  though  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
Imttle  of  Banbury,  fought  July  26,  1469,  or  that  of  Stamford,  fought  March  13,  14J0, 
had  much  connection  with  the  quarrels  of  the  Two  Roses,  being  attributable  to  the 
quarrel  which  had  arisen  between  king  Edward  and  his  hitherto  firm  adherent,  Richard, 
earl  of  Warwick.  That  nobleman  had  been  employed  to  negociate  a  marriage  for  Ed- 
ward with  a  French  princess,  which  was  no  sooner  contracted  than  Edward  clandestinely 
married  the  celebrated  Elisabeth  Woodville.  This  insult  produced  in  the  proud  earl 
the  most  determined  desire  of  vengeance.    He  had  drawn  off  the  duke  of  Clarence, 
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brother  to  the  king,  to  his  interests,  by  giving  him  one  of  his  daughters  in  marriage  ; 
and  now,  14  JO,  being  in  the  court  of  France,  to  solicit  the  aid  of  Lewis,  he  also  effected 
a  reconciliation  with  queen  Margaret,  who  a  few  years  before  was  his  determined  enemy, 
had  consigned  his  father  to  the  block,  and  had  fixed  his  head,  a  horrid  spectacle,  over  the 
gates  of  York.  But  their  common  interest  stifled  animosity,  for  one  could  hardly  proceed 
without  the  other.  Warwick  could  dethone  Edward  only  upon  the  plea  of  restoring 
Henry,  which  could  not  succeed  without  acting  with  the  queen  ;  nor  could  she  have  any 
hope  of  success  excepting  from  the  renowned  king-maker,  as  her  former  adherents  were 
diminished  almost  to  nothing  by  executions  and  confiscations.  To  render  their  union  more 
firm  and  sincere,  Edward,  the  son  of  Margaret,  married  Anne,  the  younger  of  the  two 
daughters  and  heirs  of  the  incensed  earl.  Warwick  having  received  an  aid  from  Lewis, 
lauded  in  England  and  in  a  few  days  found  himself  at  the  head  of  (>0,000  men,  with  which 
he  marched  to  London  and  liberated  king  Henry  from  the  Tower,  whom  he  proclaimed  as 
remounting  the  throne,  Nov.  6,  1470.  King  Edward  having  no  means  to  oppose  this 
unexpected  force,  fled  to  Holland,  and  the  earl  of  Warwick  being  now  at  the  head  of 
affairs  and  having  secured  to  himself  the  chief  offices  of  the  kingdom,  sent  a  fleet  early 
in  1471  to  France  to  convey  Margaret  and  her  son,  the  prince  of  Wales,  to  England'; 
but  in  the  interim  king  Edward  had  landed  from  Holland,  and  the  earl  of  Warwick  was 
defeated  and  slain  in  the  battle  of  Barnet,  on  Easter-day,  April  14,  1471,  the  very  day 
that  she  landed  at  Weymouth.  She  had  refreshed  herself  but  two  days  when  she  heard 
of  the  news  which  seemed  to  blight  all  her  hopes.  The  firm  soul  of  Margaret  now 
yielding  for  the  first  time  to  her  misfortunes,  she  fell  into  a  swoou,  out  of  which  she  was 
with  difficulty  recovered, and  she  fled  to  take  sanctuary  in  the  abbey  of  Beaulieu  in  Hamp- 
shire. Here  several  lords  offered  her  their  services  with  the  remains  of  Warwick's  army, 
encreased  by  many  who  flocked  round  her  ;  but  now  the  courage  of  Margaret  was  broken. 
For  herself  she  cared  not,  but  from  an  excess  of  maternal  solicitude,  apparently  the  only 
feminine  engaging  trait  in  her  character,  the  fear  that  her  son  should  by  her  accustomed 
ill  fortune  be  sacrificed  to  her  enemies,  made  her  pause.  She  wished  to  provide  for  his 
safety  by  his  departing  for  France  and  leaving  her  to  combat  with  the  dangers  which 
surrounded  his  interests ;  but  the  duke  of  Somerset  representing  how  necessary  the 

Erince's  presence  was  for  his  success,  she  yielded  her  fears  of  losing  him  to  the  illusive 
ope  of  procuring  him  a  crown.    In  13  days  after  the  battle  of  Barnet,  the  Lancastrians 

Spun  found  themselves  assembled  as  a  powerful  army  and  intrenched  near  Tewkesbury, 
ut  good  fortune  and  Margaret  were  never  more  to  be  united.  Heaven  had  long  ap- 
peared against  her  for  her  former  crimes.  The  blood  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester  cried  for 
vengeance  upon  every  hope  that  seemed  for  a  time  to  cheer  her  interests.  This  was  to 
be  the  last  effort  that  she  could  use,  and  this  was  to  end  in  the  total  ruin  of  her  affairs. 
She  was  to  be  deprived  of  the  husband,  for  whom  she  had  fought ;  of  the  son,  upon  whom 
she  dotted ;  and  of  her  own  liberty,  which  had  hitherto  been  so  destructive  to  her  fellow 
creatures.  In  dreary  solitude  she  could  not  but  contemplate  the  slaughter  of  those  she 
loved,  the  folly  of  worldly  ambition,  and  the  crimes  with  which  she  had  stained  her  soul 
to  indulge  her  inclination  towards  it.  Eighteen  days  after  the  defeat  at  Barnet,  was 
fought,  May  4, 1471,  the  battle  of  Tewkesbury,  which  decided  the  fortunes  of  Margaret. 
She  and  her  son  fell  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies.  Young  Edward  was  killed  in  cold 
blood  after  the  battle ;  king  Henry  was  murdered  in  the  Tower ;  and  she  herself  was 
immured  within  its  walls  for  several  years,  Edward  suppressing  his  natural  cruelty  to 
gratify  his  avarice,  and  preserving  her  from  the  axe  only  from  the  hope  of  gain  by  her 
ransom.  At  last  in  Nov.  1475,  her  father  ransomed  her  for  50,000  crowns,  for  which 
he  mortgaged  to  Lewis  XI.  the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily  with  the  county  of  Pro- 
vence ;  and  she  died  in  the  year  1482,  after  her  unhappy  destiny  bad  thus  impoverished 
a  father  to  pay  for  her  protection,  all  men  suffering  by  any  act  of  kindness  towards  her. 

Che  fcMuc  af  Ring  ftrnrs       by  Margaret  at  Snjau,  mid. 

I. 

Edward  was  born  at  Westminster,  Oct.  13,  1453,  and,  on  the  following  March  15,  was 
created  prince  of  Wales  and  earl  of  Chester,  the  dukedom  of  Cornwall  being  his  acknow- 
ledged inheritance  at  the  hour  of  his  nativity  as  the  king's  eldest  son.  At  the  age  of  17, 
in  1470,  between  the  months  of  May  and  September,  after  the  misfortunes  of  his  house, 
having  retired  into  France  with  his  mother,  he  through  her  means,  to  reinstate  their 
affairs,  married  Anne  Nevil,  second  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Richard,  earl  of  Warwick, 
who  was  soon  after  slain  at  the  battle  of  Barnet,  April  14, 1471.  Young  Edward  and  queen 
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Margaret  hastening  from  France  to  the  assistance  of  his  father-in-law,  were  met  by  king 
Edward  at  Tewkesbury,  defeated,  and  taken  prisoners  ;  and  the  prince  was  brought  by  sir 
Richard  Crofts,  who  had  made  him  prisoner,  into  the  presence  of  his  victorious  rival, 
trusting  to  the  faith  of  the  king's  proclamation,  stating  that  whoever  should  bring  him  in 
might  be  assured  that  the  prince  should  not  be  put  to  death.  Edward  appeared  before 
his  conqueror  with  an  undaunted  countenance,  and  being  asked  how  he  durst  enter 
the  kingdom  in  arms,  the  prince  replied,  that  he  was  come  to  recover  his  own  inheritanoe, 
which  had  been  unjustly  usurped.  The  king,  full  of  indignation  at  his  boldness,  which 
appeared  to  have  been  by  insult  and  taunts  purposely  wrung  from  him,  to  afford  an  excuse 
for  taking  away  his  life  contrary  to  the  promise  of  the  proclamation,  struck  him  on  the 
face  with  his  gauntlet.  This  was,  as  it  were,  the  signal  for  the  destruction  of  this  un- 
fortunate youth,  who  was  immediately  slain  by  the  dukes  of  Clarence  and  Gloucester,  the 
marquis  of  Dorset,  and  the  lord  Hastings,  who  fell  upon  the  defenceless  youth  with  the 
fury  of  wild  beasts  and  plunged  their  poniards  in  his  heart.  Thus  fell  the  last  prince  of 
Lancaster,  issuing  from  the  first  monarch  of  that  branch,  Henry  IV.,  at  the  early  age  of 
18  years,  having  from  his  infancy  been  the  sport  of  fortune  and  disaster.  Little  can  be 
conjectured  of  what  would  have  been  his  probable  character  had  he  lived,  excepting  from 
the  last  scene  of  his  life,  which  augured  well  as  to  his  courage  and  fortitude  ;  but  whether 
these  qualities  so  eminent  in  his  mother,  would  have  been  in  him  likewise  accompanied 
with  those  which  were  in  her  so  destructive,  must  now  for  ever  remain  a  secret,  and 
therefore  a  liberal  judgment  must  not  blacken  his  memory  with  surmises  to  his  prejudice. 
He  was  murdered,  May  4,  1471,  and  buried  indiscriminately  with  the  slain  of  the  battle 
in  the  church  of  the  Black  Friars,  at  Tewkesbury,  leaving  no  issue  by  Anne  Nevil  his 
wife,  who  afterwards,  with  a  disgusting  insensibility,  re-married  to  Richard,  duke  of 
Gloucester,  one  of  his  murderers. 

Divine  Retribution  was  rigidly  manifested  upon  the  cruel  assassins,  who  from  their 
power  escaped  a  human  tribunal.  King  Edward  ended  his  days  in  a  morose  melancholy, 
and  the  lives  of  Clarence  and  Gloucester  were  closed  by  the  hands  of  violence.  Hastings 
was  called  as  suddenly  to  death  as  he  had  inflicted  it  upon  the  unhappy  prince,  being  by 
a  partner  of  his  present  crime  consigned  without  trial  or  an  hour's  warning  to  the  block. 
And  Dorset,  attainted  by  the  crooked-back  Richard,  avoided  the  fate  of  Hastings,  only 
by  enduring  a  wretched  exile  ;  but  though  he  thus  himself  escaped  with  life,  the  blood 
he  had  shed  was  visited  upon  his  progeny  when  that  of  the  amiable  and  innocent  lady 
Jane  Grey  flowed  upon  the  scaffold.  The  crime  of  the  royal  assassins  too  was  not  only 
punished  in  themselves,  but  also  in  their  innocent  offspring  :  so  true  it  is  that  the  fathers' 
offences  are  visited  upon  the  children  ,*  though  this  is  not  designed  by  a  just  Providence 
as  a  punishment  upon  the  guiltless  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  offended  justice  against  the 
puilty,  but  it  is  the  unfailing  consequence  of  the  events  emanating  from  those  crimes,  which 
the  foolish  and  presumptuous  perpetrators  of  them  had  hoped  would  lead  to  their  own 
selfish  interests,  defying  as  it  were  the  Deity  to  assert  his  attribute  of  justice  and  to 
make  manifest  his  undeviating  power  by  the  confusion  of  his  enemies,  who  strove  to  ad- 
vance themselves  in  power  or  profit  by  their  violation  of  his  promulgated  laws.  The  son  of 
Richard,  duke  of  Gloucester,  was  snatched  by  death  from  the  throne,  which  his  father 
had  prepared  for  him  through  blood  and  massacre.  The  sons  of  Edward  in  their  days 
of  innocence  fell  beneath  the  midnight  assassin.  And  the  children  of  Clarence,  without 
any  crime  of  theirs  to  juRtify  the  bloody  proceeding,  were  by  despotic  relatives  yielded 
to  the  headsman's  axe.  The  children  of  Clarence  too,  Edward,  earl  of  Warwick,  and 
Margaret,  countess  of  Salisbury,  were  the  last  of  the  cruel  race  of  Plantagenet,  and, 
guiltless  themselves,  they  appeared  to  expiate  the  manifold  crimes  of  theirfore  fathers 
by  their  own  blood,  which  was  shed  before  the  eyes  of  the  world  in  the  terrors  of  a 
public  execution. 
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SECTION  III. 

The  Kings  of  England  op  the  House  of  York  ;  with  whom  exi  ired 
the  Union  of  Plantagenet  and  Royalty,  and  commenced  that 
of  the  Rival  Branches  of  York  and  Lancaster. 


CHAPTER  L 

Edward  IV.,  Kino  of  England  and  Francr,  and  Lord  of  Irp.land. 

Henry,  the  eldest  son  of  Richard,  duke  of  York,  (of  whom 
see  Art.  5,  Section  2,  of  the  Issue  of  Edward  III. J  by  his  wife 
Cecily,  daughter  of  Ralph  Nevil,  earl  of  Westmoreland,  dying  in 
his  infancy,  his  brother  Edward,  born  at  Rouen  in  Normandy, 
April  29,  1441,  was  in  the  life-time  pf  his  father,  as  his  eldest 
surviving  son,  called  earl  of  March,  which  title  descended  to  him 
by  his  maternal  ancestor,  Anne  Mortimer,  wife  of  Richard,  earl  of 
Cambridge,  his  grandfather.  She  was  grand-daughter  of  Philippa, 
the  wife  of  Edmund  Mortimer,  earl  of  March,  and  the  daughter 
of  Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence,  third  son  of  king  Edward.  Through 
this  Anne  Mortimer,  the  house  of  York  derived  an  incontestable 
right  to  the  crown,  which  it  at  length  through  the  bloody  wars  of  Lancaster  and  York 
obtained  in  the  person  of  this  Edward,  earl  of  March.  A  sketch  of  the  rights  of  the 
rival  houses  having  been  given  in  treating  of  Richard  II.  and  Henry  I V.  the  first  king  of 
the  Lancastrians,  it  would  be  needless  here  to  repeat  them. 

Edward,  who  was  well  qualified  by  nature  to  enter  into  the  confusion  of  eventful  times, 
being  brave,  enterprising,  resolute,  cruel,  and  of  good  capacity,  first  appears  to  our 
notice  some  little  time  after  the  second  battle  of  the  two  Roses,  on  Bloreheath,  Sep.  23, 
1 458,  when  from  stratagem,  the  duke  of  York.his  father,  being  obliged  to  fly  into  Ireland, 
his  firm  partisans,  the  earls  of  Salisbury  and  Warwick  escaped  to  Calais,  of  which  War- 
wick was  governor,  and  took  the  young  earl  of  March  with  them  in  the  following  year. 
At  Calais  he  gave  a  barbarous  proof  of  his  vindictive  disposition  in  the  very  first  act  of 
Authority  which  he  appears  to  have  exercised.  Sir  Simon  Montfort  being  employed  by 
the  English  government  to  guard  its  coasts,  was  taken  at  sea  by  a  ship  of  Calais  ;  and  on 
his  arrival  in  Calais,  he  with  12  of  his  captains  were  beheaded  by  order  of  Edward  by  way 
of  retaliation  for  some  adherents  of  his  father  who  had  been  executed  in  England  on  his 
flight.  Soon  after,  a  disposition  showing  itself  in  the  common  people  to  rise  in  Kent, 
Warwick,  Salisbury,  and  March,  left  Calais,  and,  animating  them  by  their  presence,  in  a 
short  time  found  themselves  at  the  head  of  40,000  men.  While  Salisbury  advanced  to 
secure  London,  the  earl  of  March  with  Warwick  advanced  to  meet  queen  Margaret's 
army  at  Northampton,  where  they  gained  a  complete  victory  over  her,  July  19,  1460, 
taking  the  king  prisoner.  On  their  coming  to  London,  August  16,  the  duke  of  York, 
who  had  now  returned  from  Ireland  by  the  event  of  yeung  Edward's  victory,  was  made 
protector  of  the  king  s  person  and  declared  successor  to  the  crown  after  the  death  of  king 
Henry,  to  the  prejudice  of  Edward,  son  of  that  monarch.  The  queen  not  consenting  to 
this  act  for  her  son's  deprivation,  assembled  some  men  in  the  North  and  defeated  the 
duke  of  York  at  Wakefield,  who  was  slain,  having  his  head  fixed  upon  the  gates  of  York, 
along  with  that  of  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  who  being  taken  prisoner  had  his  head  cut  off 
by  Margaret  to  complete  the  dismal  spectacle,  Dec.  31,  1460. 

The  earl  of  March,  now  duke  of  York,  hearing  of  his  father's  death  vowed  to  revenge 
it,  for  which  his  cruelty  fully  qualified  him.  Far  from  being  discouraged  by  this 
misfortune  which  seemed  to  crush  the  fortunes  of  his  house,  he  resolved  to  execute  his 
father's  design  upon  the  crown,  or  like  him  to  lose  his  life  in  the  quarrel :  for  after  what 
had  passed,  there  was  no  medium  and  one  of  the  two  houses  must  necessarily  be  esta- 
blished upon  the  ruins  of  the  other.  Being  then  in  Wales  with  23,000  men,  he  resolved 
to  meet  the  queen,  who  was  on  her  way  to  London  to  free  the  king  from  the  thraldom  of 
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his  enemies  and  reinstate  the  rights  of  her  son.  However,  being  informed  on  his  march 
that  she  had  despatched  Jaspar,  earl  of  Pembroke,  to  oppose  him,  to  avoid  approaching 
London  between  two  hostile  armies,  he  returned  to  fight  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  whom 
he  met  near  Mortimer's  Cross  in  Herefordshire,  and,  being  greatly  superior  in  numbers, 
gained  an  easy  victory,  slaying3,800  of  his  enemies,  Feb.2, 1461,  and  causingOwen  Tudor 
with  several  others  of  the  enemy  who  fell  into  his  hands  to  be  beheaded  as  reprisals  for 
the  death  of  his  father  and  the  earl  of  Salisbury.  It  is  said  that  on  the  morning  of  the 
battle,  the  sun,  as  it  rose,  appeared  to  him  like  three  suns  which  suddenly  joined  together 
in  oae  :  and  according  to  the  superstition  of  the  times  imagining  this  to  be  the  omen  which 
procured  him  the  fortunes  of  the  day,  forgetting  his  superiority  in  numbers,  he  ever  after 
gave  the  sun  in  his  full  brightness  for  his  badge  or  cognizance.  This  badge  afterwards 
from  a  natural  cause  really  procured  him  the  battle  of  Barnet,  where  the  earl  of  Warwick 
was  slain,  April  14,  1471 ;  for  the  earl  of  Oxford's  men,  who  fought  for  Warwick,  had  a 
star  with  streams  on  their  livery,  and  being  mistaken,  from  a  thick  fog  that  prevailed, 
for  the  men  of  king  Edward,  were  set  upon  by  the  troops  under  the  immediate  command 
of  Warwick,  by  which  so  great  a  confusion  prevailed  as  ensured  Edward  the  victory 
and  secured  him  upon  a  throne  which  before  was  tottering  under  him. 

Having  gjained  this  victory  at  Mortimer's  Cross,  Edward  marched  towards  London, 
in  expectation  of  meeting  Margaret ;  but  to  his  surprise  and  satisfaction,  he  found  that 
the  Londoners,  dreading  the  system  of  plunder  which  her  troops  had  practised  on  their 
march,  had  shut  their  gates  against  her,  and  that  she  had  been  obliged  again  to  retreat  to 
the  North,  her  only  place  of  refuge.  Overjoyed  to  find  his  enemy  had  thus  given  up  to  him 
the  metropolis,  he  entered  it,  Feb.  28,  and  was  proclaimed  king,  amidst  the  acclamations 
of  the  inhabitants,  on  March  5.  However,  before  he  could  be  well  fixed  in  his  new  dignity, 
he  was  obliged  to  put  himself  again  at  the  head  of  his  army  to  oppose  the  queen,  who  was 
returning  from  the  North  with  considerable  numbers.    At  his  departure  he  disgraced 
himself  by  an  act  of  brutal  and  wanton  cruelty,  which  not  only  shows  the  ferocity  of  his 
mind,  but  the  barbarity  of  the  age,  which  could  license  it.  A  poor  tradesman  in  Cheapside 
of  the  name  of  Walter  Walker,  struck  with  the  facility  with  which  the  crown  was  bandied 
from  one  possessor  to  another,  and  drawing  a  comparison  between  himself  and  them,  from 
the  accidental  circumstance  of  his  keeping  a  house  known  as  the  sign  of  the  Crown, 
jestingly  exclaimed  that  he  would  make  his  son  the  next  heir  to  the  crown.    The  words 
coming  to  the  ears  of  the  new  king,  if  being  merely  proclaimed  in  London  woidd  constitute 
one,  the  poor  fellow  was  suddenly  apprehended,  condemned,  and  beheaded  in  Smithfield, 
March  12,  the  very  day  on  which  Edward  set  forth  to  meet  his  foes,  not  dreading  for 
this  barbarity  to  be  given  by  the  justice  of  Heaven  into  their  hands ;  for  this  act  may  be 
considered  as  the  most  inhuman  of  all  the  bloodshed  of  the  civil  wars,  and  had  not 
Margaret  been  by  his  means  veering  to  the  punishment  of  her  crimes,  all  men  must  have 
rejoiced  to  see  the  monster  cast  from  the  throne,  he  had  uselessly  cemented  with  the  blood 
of  the  humblest  and  most  innocent.    He  met  his  opponent  at  the  head  of  60,000  men,  for 
thus  was  blood  spilled  in  the  cause  of  two  men,  one  the  most  imbecile  and  the  other  the 
most  cruel  of  kings.    At  Towton,  on  Palm  Sunday,  March  29, 1461,  he  obtained  a  com- 
plete victory,  after  the  most  bloody  contention  since  the  battle  of  Hastings.    This  firmly 
fixed  him  on  the  throne,  and  king  Henry  fell  into  his  power.    He  now  advanced  to  York 
in  pursuit  of  Margaret ;  but  that  heroine  having  reached  Scotland,  whence  she  with  her 
son  shortly  after  escaped  into  France,  he  stopped  his  progress.    Before  he  returned,  he 
caused  the  heads  of  his  father  and  the  earl  of  Salisbury  to  be  taken  from  the  gates  of 
York  and  buried  with  their  bodies,  and  ordered  the  earl  of  Devonshire,  the  only  prisoner 
taken  at  Towton,  the  earl  of  Kyme,  and  sir  William  Hill,  partisans  of  Henry,  to  have 
their  heads  taken  off  to  supply  their  places.  During  his  return  he  caused,  at  various  places, 
other  prisoners  of  note  to  be  beheaded,  himself  glutting  his  eyes  with  their  execution. 
After  these  worthy  marks  of  gratitude  to  Heaven  for  his  victory,  he  returned  to  London 
and  was  crowned  at  Westminster  abbey,  by  Thomas  Bourchier,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
June  28,  1461,  in  the  21st  year  of  his  age.    In  the  year  1470,  Nov.  6,  he  was  ejected 
from  the  throne  by  the  earl  of  Warwick,  the  great  staff  by  which  he  had  mounted  it,  who 
now  restored  king  Henry,  whom  he  had  before  deposed  for  the  sake  of  Edward,  whereby 
that  nobleman  was  called  the  king-maker.    However,  in  a  few  months  Warwick  being 
slain  in  the  battle  of  Barnet,  April  14,  1471,  Edward  again  seized  the  crown  and  held 
it  to  his  death,  which  an  ague  brought  upon  him,  April  9,  1483,  at  Westminster, 
aged  nearly  43  years,  having  reigned  22  years,  one  month,  and  five  days.    He  was  buried 
at  Windsor,  where  bis  corpse  was  discovered  undecayed,  and  his  dress  nearly  perfect,  as 
were  the  lineaments  of  his  face,  31  arch  11,  1789,  after  a  period  of  306  years. 
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Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  sir  Richard  Woodville,  afterwards  earl  Rivers,  by  his 
wife  Jaqueline,  duchess  of  Bedford,  (the  relict  of  the  famous  John,  duke  of  Bedford,) 
daughter  of  Peter  de  Luxembourg,  earl  of  St.  Paul,  and  he,  as  Speed  says,  the  son  of 
Peter  de  Luxembourg,  (See  Art.  8,  No.  1,  of  the  issue  of  Edward  III.)  was  first  mar- 
ried to  sir  John  Grey,  (son  and  heir  of  Edward  Grey,  lord  Ferrers  of  Groby,  who  died 
1457,)  who  was  slain  in  the  second  battle  of  St.  Alban's,  Feb.  17,  1461,  on  the  part 
of  Henry  VI.,  being  but  the  day  before  knighted  by  queen  Margaret.  He  left  by  her 
two  sons,  Thomas,  afterwards  marquess  of  Dorset,  and  by  restoration,  lord  Ferrers  of 
Groby ;  and  sir  Richard  Grey,  by  some  called  lord  Grey,  who  was  beheaded  at  Pontefract, 
1483.  Upon  the  death  of  her  husband,  his  honours  and  estates  being  forfeited  on  the 
accession  of  king  Edward  in  the  following  month,  Elizabeth  with  her  sons  retired  to  her 
parents,  who  resided  at  the  manor  of  Grafton,  in  Northamptonshire.  In  this  dependant 
retreat  she  continued  until  1464,  when  her  beauty  and  cnance  drew  her  from  her  ob- 
scurity to  become  the  first  female  in  the  kingdom  and  an  ancestress  of  kings.  King 
Edward  after  hunting,  paid,  with  his  usual  gallantry,  a  visit  to  the  duchess  of  Bedford, 
as  he  passed  her  residence,  which  Elizabeth  considered  a  favourable  opportunity  to  attempt 
some  restitution  of  her  late  husband's  possessions.  She  threw  herself  at  the  king  s  feet, 
and  with  tears  implored  his  pity  upon  herself  and  her  destitute  children.  Edward,  ever 
licentious  and  amorous,  was  fired  with  desire  at  the  sight  of  beauty  in  tears,  and  love 
ran  through  his  frame  under  the  semblance  of  compassion.  He  raised  her  from  the 
ground  with  assurances  of  favour,  which  he  stipulated  to  confer  for  the  gratification  of 
his  passion  ;  but  the  lovely  Elizabeth,  averse  to  sacrifice  her  honour  to  illicit  love,  and, 
conceiving  the  hope  of  the  highest  elevation  from  the  deep  impression  she  had  made  on 
the  amorous  heart  of  the  youthful  monarch,  most  rigidly  resisted  his  intentions.  His 
love  irritated  by  opposition,  now  assumed  a  more  refined  nature,  and  his  veneration 
of  such  steady  virtue  at  length  induced  him  to  share  his  throne  as  well  as  his  heart  with 
the  woman,  whose  beauty  of  person  and  dignity  of  character  appeared  to  entitle  her  to 
both.  This  step  brought  Edward  to  the  brink  of  destruction,  for  at  this  very  time,  he 
had  entered  into  a  treaty  of  marriage,  which  was  indeed  concluded,  with  Bona,  daughter 
of  Lewis,  duke  of  Savoy,  and  sister  of  Charlotte,  wife  of  Lewis  XI.,  king  of  France. 
The  earl  of  Warwick,  whose  influence  had  placed  Edward  on  the  throne,  had  been  sent 
by  him  to  the  French  court  to  conduct  the  negotiation.  It  brought  upon  Edward  the 
indignation  of  the  French  court,  with  which  it  was  very  necessary  in  his  circumstances 
to  be  on  good  terms  ;  and  it  also  produced  that  resentment  of  the  insulted  earl,  which 
in  1470  drove  Edward  for  a  time  from  his  throne.  The  marriage  was  celebrated  at 
Grafton,  May  1,  1464,  and  was  concealed  for  some  months,  until  about  Michaelmas,  at 
a  council  at  Reading,  Edward  acknowledged  Elizabeth  as  his  queen,  and  on  the  Sunday 
after  Ascension  Day,  May  26,  1465,  she  was  crowned  at  Westminster.  Her  father 
was  made  earl  Rivers,  her  brother  Anthony  was  married  to  the  heir  of  lord  Scales,  aud 
her  son  Thomas  was  created  marquess  of  Dorset,  and  was  married  to  Cicely,  heir  of  the 
lord  Bonville,  beheaded  at  St.  Alban's. 

The  new  queen  bore  great  sway  with  her  king,  and  the  numerous  honours  which  were 
showered  upon  her  relations,  caused  the  deadly  hate  of  those  who,  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  Woodvilles  thus  suddenly  risen  to  power  and  importance,  styled  themselves  the 
ancient  nobility.  Amongst  her  enemies  the  dukes  of  Clarence  and  Gloucester  may  be 
ranked  the  foremost,  though  the  latter  had  the  art  of  hiding  his  resentment.  The  earl 
of  Warwick  also  viewed  her  as  the  cause  of  the  insult  passed  upon  him  in  his  negociation 
of  the  French  marriage,  and  daily  seeing  himself  diminishing  in  the  king's  favour  by 
the  honours  and  offices  bestowed  upon  her  kinsmen,  he  at  length  broke  out  into  rebel- 
lion and  forced  king  Edward  from  his  throne  and  kingdom,  an.  1470.  The  queen  fled 
from  the  Tower  to  take  sanctuary  at  Westminster  Abbey,  Oct.  1,  where  she  was  after- 
wards delivered  of  her  eldest  son,  on  Nov.  4.  After  her  husband's  restoration,  she 
regained  her  former  influence,  which  was  accompanied  with  the  former  dislike  of  the 
noulcs  towards  her ;  and  Clarence,  brother  of  Edward,  complained  that  the  king  was  con- 
tinually rewarding  his  queen's  relations,  whilst  he  himself  had  received  no  marks  of  hia 
bounty.  Elizabeth,  stung  with  these  reproaches,  sought  to  destroy  one  enemy  by  the 
advice  of  another,  who  merely  made  her  his  tool  for  a  deeper  plot.  Richard  of  Gloucester, 
who  hated  the  queen  for  bringing  heirs  to  Edward,  and  Clarence  because  he  stood  next 
to  those  heirs  in  the  path  to  the  throne,  resolved  by  her  enmity  to  remove  the  first 
obstacle  to  his  own  ambition.    Unless  Clarence  were  removed,  the  death  of  Edward's 
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children  were  to  him  useless.    He  therefore  furnished  accusation  against  his  brother, 
and  Elizabeth  so  poisoned  the  ear  of  the  king,  that  it  readily  received  whatever  tended 
to  create  suspicion.    In  fine,  Clarence  was,  an.  1478,  condemned  and  murdered ;  for 
an  unjust  execution  even  from  the  highest  authority  can  be  accounted  nothing  less. 
But  this  indulgence  of  her  resentment  m  the  death  of  her  enemy,  met  the  just  punish- 
ment which  always  follows  vice,  though  we  are  too  often  so  blind  as  not  to  perceive  the 
connection.    Her  aiding  Gloucester  in  the  destruction  of  Clarence  was  the  very  cause  of 
her  after  misfortunes,  which  followed  her  through  life.    For  no  sooner  was  king  Edward 
dead,  than  she  found  that  to  check  the  ambition  of  the  daring  Gloucester,  she  wanted 
the  injured  Clarence,  who,  though  haughty  and  passionate,  was  generous,  honorable,  and 
sincere.    In  taking  him  off,  she  had  destroyed  the  foundation  of  the  throne  of  her  sons. 
Clarence,  now  no  more,  Gloucester  saw  no  obstacle  to  his  receiving  the  crown,  but  two 
youths,  whom  he  quickly  sacrificed  to  his  ambition,  which  murder  he  anticipated  by 
spilling  the  blood  of  some  of  her  dearest  relatives  on  the  scaffold.  Too  soon  after  tne  death 
of  her  husband,  in  1483,  did  she  find  that  she  must  lose  the  influence  she  had  hitherto 
enjoyed.    Not  only  did  she  find  all  her  endeavours  to  rule  in  the  minority  of  her  son 
useless,  but  that  he  would  also  soon  cease  to  reign  to  give  place  to  the  very  man  whom 
she  had  hitherto  assisted  to  gratify  her  hate.    Finding  that  the  young  king,  her  son,  was 
in  the  hands  of  Gloucester,  and  that  her  brother  and  son,  the  lords  Rivers  and  Grey, 
and  others,  who  would  have  defended  his  rights,  were  also  imprisoned  by  the  crafty  dis- 
sembler, she  fled  with  her  remaining  son  Richard  and  her  daughters  to  take  sanctuary 
again  in  Westminster.  Elizabeth  was  soon  obliged  to  give  up  also  this  youth,  whom  with 
the  young  king,  his  brother,  she  was  never  more  to  behold  ;  for  they  were  secretly 
murdered  in  the  Tower.    Continuing  in  sanctuary,  lamenting  her  children,  she  received 
information  from  the  countess  of  Richmond,  of  what  was  passing  in  favour  of  that  lady's 
son,  Henry,  earl  of  Richmond,  the  only  remaining  male  branch  of  the  house  of  Lancaster. 
However  little  the  queen  could  regard  that  house,  yet  present  circumstances  and  resent- 
ment induced  her  to  listen  to  the  plot,  and  to  consent  to  a  union  of  the  houses  of 
York  and  Lancaster  by  the  marriage  of  her  daughter  Elizabeth  with  the  young  earl, 
so  that  by  this  combination  Richard  might  be  hurled  from  his  throne.    But  the  earl  of 
Richmond  failing  in  his  design  of  invasion  by  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  and 
Elizabeth,  tired  with  the  confinement  of  her  sanctuary  and  despairing  of  any  renewal  of 
succour  from  that  quarter,  was,  in  1484,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  tyrant,  induced 
to  leave  her  sanctuary  and  to  put  her  daughters  under  his  care ;  for  the  son  and  heir  of 
Richard  being  dead,  he  sought  to  secure  his  throne  by  an  alliance  with  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  late  king,  bis  brother,  and  to  forward  this  design,  his  wife  Anne,  whether 
by  violence  or  otherwise,  died  most  opportunely.    Richard  making  the  most  earnest  pro- 
testations of  taking  the  late  king's  children  under  the  most  tender  protection  and  offering 
to  declare  the  young  princess  Elizabeth  his  successor,  the  queen  dowager  encouraged  his 
addresses  to  her  daughter  ;  but  that  princess  refused  him  in  abhorrence  as  the  murderer 
of  her  brothers,  and  he  soon  met  the  reward  of  his  crimes  in  his  defeat  and  death  at 
Bos  worth. 

The  troubles  of  Elizabeth,  however,  did  not  cease  with  the  tyranny  of  Richard  III., 
though  her  daughter  at  last  was  married  to  Richmond,  who  succeeded  him,  which,  it 
might  have  been  supposed,  would  serve  to  pour  balm  upon  her  former  sufferings  and 
restore  her  lost  prosperity ;  but  her  guilt  in  the  blood  ot  Clarence  had  marked  her  out 
for  punishment,  and  tranquillity  was  never  more  to  encircle  the  brow  where  murder  had 
held  her  councils.  Richard,  pursuing  his  horrid  interests,  had  been  a  fit  instrument  to 
inflict  retribution  on  the  crime  of  Elizabeth,  until  his  fall  released  her  from  his  demo- 
niacal influence  ;  but  the  refuge  of  the  guilty  shall  be  turned  to  peril,  and  Heaven  for 
the  crime  of  blood,  will  convert  what  should  have  been  our  joy  into  our  deadliest  bane. 
If  Richard  commenced  the  series  of  punishment  upon  the  ill-fated  queen-dowager,  no 
one  could  be  better  adapted  to  complete  it  than  her  new  son-in-law,  from  whom  she 
might  have  anticipated  kindness  and  support ;  for  Henry  VII.  of  a  cold,  unfeeling  dis- 
position, with  an  eye  only  to  his  interests,  hating  every  individual  of  the  tree  of  York, 
though  by  his  marriage  with  the  remaining  head  branch  of  it  he  had  secured  himself 
upon  the  throne,  and  stifling  the  gratitude  which  he  should  have  felt  for  the  mother  of 
his  queen,  who  formerly  had  so  exerted  herself  for  his  interests,  sought  every  occasion  to 
remove  her  from  his  sight  and  deprive  her  of  that  dignity  to  which  she  was  entitled. 
Upon  a  frivolous  pretence,  she  was  accused  by  her  son-in-law  as  having  been  implicated 
in  the  affair  of  Simnel,  who  pretended  to  be  her  son,  the  duke  of  York,  and  had  be 
dared,  it  is  said,  he  would  have  caused  the  mother  of  his  queen  to  lose  her  head  upon  the 
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scaffold ;  but  dreading  the  consequence  of  such  an  act,  he,  without  offering  any  proof  to 
justify  his  rigour,  seized  upon  her  estate,  which  was  the  chief  inducement  to  his  inhuman 
conduct,  and  confined  her  in  the  nunnery  of  Bermondsey  in  Southwark,  where  she 
remained  to  her  death.  After  many  years  passed  in  poverty  and  solitary  confinement,  with 
the  poignant  consciousness  that  her  intrigue  ana  ambition  had  been  the  cause  of  her 
severe  misfortunes,  the  restless  Elizabeth  died  about  the  year  1492,  and  was  buried  at 
Windsor,  by  the  side  of  her  husband,  king  Edward.  This  queen  finished  the  foundation 
of  Queen's  College,  in  Cambridge,  which  had  been  begun  by  Margaret,  the  queen  of 
Henry  VI. 

die  iiiut  at  fctng  ewwrt  *©.  *p  Cli'iabetf),  W  CBKfc. 

I. 

Edward,  who  succeeded  his  father  as  Edward  V.    Chap  2. 

II. 

Richard,  surnamed  of  Shrewsbury,  the  place  of  his  birth,  was  created  duke  of  York, 
May  28, 1474.  After  the  death  of  Thomas  Mowbray,  duke  of  Norfolk,  an.  1475,  whose 
honours  fell  to  the  king  for  want  of  issue  male,  and  his  inheritance  to  his  only  daughter 
Anne,  this  Richard  was  made  earl  of  Nottingham,  June  12,  1476,  and  on  the  following 
Feb.  7 j  1 477,  earl  of  Warren  and  duke  of  Norfolk,  which  honours  were  concluded  by 
his  marriage  with  the  aforesaid  Anne  Mowbray,  the  richest  and  most  noble  maid  of  her 
time,  Jan.  15,  1478.  After  the  death  of  his  father,  this  prince  was  put  to  death  in  the 
Tower  of  London,  June  1483,  with  his  brother  Edward  V.  by  the  practices  of  his  uncle 
Richard  III.,  at  nine  years  of  age.    His  wife  also  died  young. 

III. 

George,  surnamed  also  of  Shrewsbury,  was  created  duke  of  Bedford ;  but  no  entry 
of  his  name  is  found  in  the  catalogues  of  the  peerage.  The  times  of  his  birth  and  death 
are  not  mentioned ;  but  he  died  in  his  childhood  and  was  buried  at  Windsor. 

IV. 

Elizabeth,  the  eldest  child  of  king  Edward,  was  born  Feb.  11, 1466,  and  was  at  length 
married  to  Henry  VII.  (  Book  3.  Chap.  1.  ) 

V. 

Cicelie,  whose  time  of  birth  with  that  of  many  others  of  king  Edward's  issue  is  not 
mentioned,  was  by  Henry  VII.  Nov.  28,  1487,  endeavoured  to  be  married  by  treaty  to 
James,  son  of  James  III.,  king  of  Scots,  as  was  her  sister  Katherine  to  the  marquess  of 
Ormond,  who  was  in  hopes  by  this  means  to  be  rid  of  these  his  two  sisters-in-law, 
together  with  their  mother  Elizabeth,  then  by  him  imprisoned,  who  by  the  same  treaty 
was  to  become  the  wife  of  James  III.  himself.  These  matches  however  not  taking 
effect,  Cicelie  was  at  length  married  to  John,  viscount  Wells,  her  first  husband, 
whose  brother  and  his  son  had  been  beheaded  by  her  father  in  1 469.  He  died  in  London, 
Feb.  9,  1498,  and  was  buried  at  Westminster,  having  had  issue  two  daughters: 
Elizabeth,  who  died  S.P.  before  her  father  ;  and  Anne  who  died,  an  infant,  shortly  after 
her  father  s  death.  The  second  husband  of  Cicelie  was  one  Kyme  of  Lincolnshire.  The 
time  of  her  death  is  not  mentioned  ;  but  she  lies  buried  at  Quarera,  in  the  isle  of  Wight. 

VI. 

Anne  was  born  Nov  2,  1475,  at  Westminster,  and  was,  in  1480,  first  contracted  to 
Philip  the  Fair,  the  earl  of  Charolois,  and  afterwards  sovereign  of  the  Netherlands, 
son  of  the  emperor  Maximilian,  by  Mary,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Charles  the  Bold, 
duke  of  Burgundy,  who  had  married,  as  a  third  wife,  Margaret,  sister  of  Edward  IV. 
Philip  was  by  another  source  father  of  the  famous  emperor  Charles  V.  This  marriage 
however  not  taking  effect,  Anne  became  first  wife  of  1  nomas  Howard,  duke  of  Norfolk, 
who  died  in  1554  and  was  so  conspicuous  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  beinc  uncle  to  two 
of  his  queens,  Anne  Boleyn  and  Catherine  Howard,  who  were  both  beheaded.  By  him 
she  had  two  sons ;  the  eldest  dying  soon  after  birth ;  and  Thomas  who  died  young,  Aug. 
3,  1508.    She  died  and  was  buried  at  Framlingham  in  Suffolk. 

VII,  VIII,  AND  IX. 

Bridget  was  born  at  Elthant,  in  Kent,  Nov.  10, 1480.  She  became  a  nun  at  Dartford 
in  the  same  county,  where  she  died  and  was  buried,  an.  1517- 

Mary  was  probably  born  in  1 48 1 ,  and  was  promised  in  I 
She  died  May  23,  1482,  and  was  buried  at  Windsor. 
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Margaret  who  was  born  April  19,  1482,  died  Dec.  1 1,  following,  and  was  buried  at 
Westminster. 

X. 

Katherine  was  born  only  a  few  months  before  the  death  of  her  father,  (  April  9, 1483,  ) 
who  would  have  contracted  her  to  the  Infanta  of  Spain,  John,  son  of  Ferdinand  It. 
She  was  afterwards,  in  J  487,  affianced  to  the  marquess  of  Ormond,  by  Henry  VII.,  who 
wished  to  be  rid  of  any  of  the  members  of  the  house  of  York.  This  also  not  taking  effect, 
she  at  length  married  to  William  Courtney,  earl  of  Devonshire,  who  died  June  9,  151 1 . 
Katherine  survived  her  husband  16  years,  and  died  Nov.  15,  1527,  at  her  manor  of 
Tiverton,  in  Devonshire,  where  she  was  buried,  leaving  issue  one  only  son  : 

I.  Henry,  who  succeeded  his  father  in  his  earldom  of  Devonshire,  and  was  afterwards 
made  marquess  of  Exeter  and  appointed  heir  to  Henry  VIII. ;  but  that  kind  monarch 
at  last  ordered  this  Henry,  his  cousin,  under  pretence  of  his  having  corresponded  with  car- 
dinal Pole,  to  have  his  head  cut  off  on  Tower  Hill,  Jan.  9, 1538.  He  was  twice  married  : 
first,  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  John  Grey,  viscount  Lisle,  who  died  S.P. ; 
secondly,  to  Gertrude,  daughter  of  William  Blount,  lord  Mountjoy.  This  lady  was 
condemned  to  lose  her  head  with  Margaret,  countess  of  Salisbury,  in  1539 ;  but  was 
reprieved,  "  having  no  guilty  blood-royal  in  her  veins  ! "  By  her,  who  died  in  1557, 
the  marquess  had  his  only  son, 

1.  Edward,  who  was  created  earl  of  Devon,  1553,  and  restored  in  blood  and  honours 
Oct.  10,  of  the  same  year,  was  conspicuous  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  VI.  and  Mary. 
He  experienced  so  little  favour  from  the  former  prince  that  he  remained  a  state  prisoner 
during  his  reign,  Mary  released  and  restored  him,  and  he  was  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
three  youths  proposed  as  her  husband.  After  her  marriage  with  Philip  of  Spain,  being 
suspected,  from  the  perjury  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  of  aspiring  to  the  hand  of  the  princess 
Elizabeth,  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  whence,  though  afterwards  exonerated 
from  any  imputation  of  crime  by  the  confession  of  Wyatt  at  the  block,  he  was  removed 
a  prisoner  to  Fotheringay  Castle.  Being  released  at  the  intercession  of  Philip  in  1555, 
to  avoid  further  danger,  he  visited  Italy  and  died  S.P.  at  Padua,  in  1556,  not  without 
suspicion  of  poison.  By  his  death  the  last  branch  of  the  illustrious  family  of  Courtney 
witnered,  though  there  are  still  some  collateral  seeds  of  it  remaining,  the  viscounts 
Courtney  of  Powderham  Castle  being  descended  in  a  direct  line  from  Hugh,  second  earl 
of  Devon. 

Cf>e  Xatural  Cfitnjmi  of  SUng  ewnart  I©. 

I*. 

Arthur  Plantagenet,  was  a  natural  son  by  the  lady  Elizabeth  Lucy,  whose  parentage 
is  unknown ;  though  Vincent  says  he  was  the  son  of  Jane  Shore.  After  the  surrender  of 
Charles  Brandon,  duke  of  Suffolk,  April  20,  1523,  he  was  created,  April  26  following, 
viscount  Lisle,  to  him  and  to  the  heirs  male  of  his  wife  Elizabeth,  sister  and  heiress  to  John 
Grey,  late  viscount  Lisle ;  and  he  was  installed  K.G.  Nov.  1527-  He  was  constituted 
Lieutenant  of  Calais,  Mar.  24,  1533,  which  town  some  of  his  servants  intending  to  be- 
tray to  the  French,  two  of  whom  suffered  death  for  the  same,  he  was  committed  prisoner 
to  the  Tower  of  London  ;  but  his  innocence  at  length  being  manifest,  the  king  sent  him 
a  ring  from  his  finger,  with  assurances  of  pardon,  which  causing  too  great  an  excess  of 
joy,  he  died  March  12,  1542,  and  was  honourably  buried  in  the  Tower,  leaving  three 
daughters,  viz. 

I.  Bridget,  the  wife  of  William  Garden ,  knighted  at  Boulogne. 

II.  Frances,  who  was  twice  married :  =  first,  to  John  Basset  of  Umberleigh  in  De- 
vonshire, Esq.  His  descendant,  Arthur  Basset,  Esq.  born  1597,  adhered  firmly  to  the 
cause  of  king  Charles  I.  and  was  made  governor  of  Barnstaple  for  the  king,  which  surren- 
dered upon  honourable  terms  to  Fairfax,  an.  1646.  He  lived  in  privacy  till  the  Resto- 
ration, when  he  regained  his  military  commissions  and  was  one  of  the  Justices  of  the 
Peace  in  Devonshire.  Dying  Jan.  7,  1672,  he  left  issue,  which  occupied  Umberleigh, 
till  after  the  reign  of  George  I.  =  secondly,  to  Thomas  Monk,  (anciently  named  Moyne,) 
of  Potheridge,in  Devonshire,  Esq.,  who  by  the  said  Frances  had  issue  Anthony,one  of  the 
deputy  lieutenants  of  the  said  county,  who  dying,  1620,  left  issue  three  sons,  viz :  —  1. 
Thomas,  who  died  S.P.M. ;  —  2.  George,  who  became  heir  to  his  brother  in  the  manor  of 
Potheridge,  and  having  through  the  whole  course  of  his  life  employed  himself  both  by 
sea  and  land  in  wars  both  foreign  and  domestic,  he  at  length  became  the  principal  in- 
strument in  the  Restoration  of  king  Charles  II.  to  the  the  throne  of  Great  Britain.  In 
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consideration  of  his  services,  and  likewise  of  his  descent  from  the  said  Arthur  Plantagenet 
by  his  wife  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Edward  Grey,  viscount  Lisle,  by  his  wife 
Elizabeth,  daughter  and  heiress  to  John  Talbot,  viscount  Lisle,  son  of  the  renowned 
John  Talbot,  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  by  Margaret,  daughter  and  co-heiress  to  Richard 
Beauchamp,  earl  of  Warwick,  this  George  was  created  duke  of  Albemarle,  earl  of  Tor- 
rington,  baron  Monk  of  Potheridge,  Beauchamp,  and  Teys,  to  him  and  his  heirs  male, 
July  7,  1660.  At  the  same  time  he  was  constituted  captain-general  of  the  king's  forces, 
installed  K.  G.  and  sworn  one  of  the  privy  council.  He  died,  aged  54,  Jan.  4,  1669, 
and  was  buried  at  Westminster,  leaving  issue  by  Anne,  his  wife,  (daughter  of  John 
Clarges,)  who  died  Jan.  23  following,  his  only  son  and  heir  Christopher  who  succeeded 
in  his  estates.  This  Christopher  was  elected  K.G.  in  1671,  and  sworn  of  the  privy 
council.  He  was  lord  lieutenant  of  Devon,  and  Chancellor  of  Cambridge.  Being  sent 
to  Jamaica,  in  1687,  as  Viceroy,  he  died  there  S.P.  Oct.  6,  1688,  and  being  translated 
thence  was  buried  at  Westminster.  His  wife  was  Elizabeth,  daughter  to  Henry 
Cavendish,  duke  of  Newcastle,  who  re-married  Ralph,  duke  of  Montague;  —  and 
3.  Nicholas,  who  being  instrumental  with  his  brother  George  in  the  Restoration,  was 
consecrated  bishop  of  Hereford,  Dec.  1,  1600.  He  died  Dec.  17>  1661,  leaving  issue  by 
Susanna,  daughter  of  Thomas  Paine,  of  Plymton,  in  Devonshire,  (probably  the  ancestor 
of  the  notorious  Thomas  Paine,)  two  daughters :  Mary,  wife  of  Arthur  Fairwell,  of 
Westminster,  esq. ;  and  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Curwen  Rawlinson,  of  Cartmale,  in  Lan- 
cashire, esq. ;  both  of  whom  had  descending  issue. 

III.  Elizabeth  became  wife  of  sir  Francis  Jobson,  Kt.  master  of  the  Jewel  House, 
and  afterwards  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  who  died  June  11, 1573,  leaving  issue  by  the 
said  Elizabeth  his  wife. 

If. 

0 

Elizabeth,  begotten  on  the  lady  Elizabeth  Lucy,  became  the  wife  of  sir  Thomas  Lum- 
ley, Kt.  (son  of  George,  lord  Lumley,)  who  dying  before  his  father,  after  the  year  1495, 
left  a  numerous  issue,  amongst  which  was  Richard,  lord  Lumley,  of  Lumley  Castle,  in 
the  bishopric  of  Durham.  This  Richard  succeeded  his  grandfather  as  lord  Lumley,  and 
died  on  Trinity  Sunday,  May  26,  1510,  leaving  issue  by  Anne,  daughter  of  sir  John 
Conyers,  of  Hornby  Castle,  in  the  county  of  York,  two  sons: 

1.  John  succeeded  his  father  at  18  years  old.  He  was  at  Flodden  Fight,  and  died 
after  1538,  having  had  issue  by  Joan,  daughter  of  Henry,  lord  Scrope,  of  Bolton,  his 
only  son  George  Lumley,  who  being  concerned  in  an  insurrection  with  the  lord  Darcy 
and  others,  was  in  June,  1538,  executed  with  others  at  Tyburn.  This  George  by  Jane, 
daughter  of  sir  Richard  Knightly,  left  issue  a  son  and  two  daughters  :  —  John,  who  was 
restored  in  blood  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1547,  and  was  created  baron  Lumley,  1  E.  VI., 
the  former  dignity  of  his  family  expiring  with  his  grandfather,  the  last  lord,  by  the 
attainder  of  George  his  son.  This  John  died  S.P.  April  10,  1609,  having  had  two 
wives  :  Jane,  daughter  of  Henry  Fitzallan,  earl  of  Arundel ;  and  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  John,  lord  Darcy,  of  Chich. —  Jane  became  the  wife  of  Geoffry  Markham  of  As t wood, 
in  the  county  of  Worcester,  who  died  S.P. —  and  Barbara  was  wife  of  Humphrey  Lloyd, 
of  Denbigh,  esq.  the  ingenious  Welsh  antiquary,  from  whom  proceeded  in  the  fourth 
descent,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  Lloyd,  of  Cheam,  Rector  of  St.  Paul's,  Govent  Garden, 
who  died  in  1730.  This  Robert  petitioned,  in  1723,  for  the  barony  without  success,  by 
reason  that  the  attainder  of  George,  the  father  of  Barbara,  through  whom  he  claimed, 
had  not  been  reversed  ;  and  that  John,  the  brother  of  Barbara,  had  been  raised  to  a  new 
barony  for  his  issue  male  and  not  restored  to  his  father's  forfeited  heirship. 

2.  Anthony  was  the  father  of  Richard,  who  had  three  sons  and  a  daughter,  Richard, 
George,  and  John,  and  Elizabeth,  wife  of  sir  William  Langley,  of  Higham  Gobions,  in 
the  county  of  Bedford,  bart.  Richard,  the  eldest  of  these  sons,  became  the  chief  heir 
male  at  the  death  of  John,  lord  Lumley,  in  Ki09,  who  made  him  his  inheritor  by  testa- 
ment. He  was  knighted  by  James  I.  in  1616,  and  created  viscount  Lumley  of  Water- 
ford  in  Ireland,  July  12,  1628.    He  died,  ,  having  had  issue,  John,  who  died  before 

him,  leaving  issue,  Richard,  heir  to  his  grandfather,  and  Henry.  This  Richard,  second 
viscount  Lumley  of  Waterford,  was  created  baron  Lumley  of  Lumley  Castle,  in  the 
county  of  Durham,  with  remainder,  failing  his  issue  male,  to  Henry  his  brother  and 
issue  male,  May  31,  1681.  He  was  further  created  viscount  Lumley  of  Lumley  Castle, 
April  10,  1 689,  and  earl  of  Scarborough,  April  15,  1690.  He  died  Dec.  17, 1721,  from 
whom  descends  the  present  earl  of  Scarborough. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

Edward  V.,  Kino  of  England  and  France,  and  Lord  of  Ireland. 

Tbifl  unfortunate  prince,  the  eldest  son  of  king  Edward  IV. 
by  Elizabeth,  his  M-ife,  daughter  of  Richard  Woodville,  earl 
Rivers,  was  born  in  the  sanctuary  at  Westminster,  whither  his 
mother  had  fled  for  safety,  Nov.  4,  1470,  in  the  10th  year  of  his 
father's  reign,  who  was  at  that  time  expelled  the  kingdom  by  the 

Eowerful  earl  of  Warwick :  and  thus  he  was  born  heir  of  a  noble 
ingdom  at  the  very  time  it  was  lost  by  his  father.  The  throne 
being  shortly  after  regained,  the  young  prince,  after  the  murder  at 
Tewkesbury  of  Edward,  prince  of  Wales,  son  of  king  Henry  VI., 
was  created"  prince  of  Wales  and  earl  of  Chester,  July  26. 1471, 
the  dukedom  of  Cornwall  being  his  at  the  hour  of  his  birth,  as  the  king's  eldest  son,  and 
he  was  also  elected  knight  of  the  Garter.  Afterwards,  June  20,  1475,  the  king  his 
father,  upon  his  expedition  into  France,  constituted  this  Edward  regent  during  his 
absence.  These  royal  dignities  were  soon  followed  by  several  of  inferior  importance. 
On  Feb.  15,  1477»  he  was  created  earl  of  Salisbury,  and  July  8,  1479,  he  had  conferred 
on  him  the  earldoms  of  March  and  Pembroke.  In  1480,  the  king  his  father  contracted 
for  him  a  marriage,  which  was  never  completed,  with  Ann,  daughter  of  Francis  II.,  duke 
of  Uretaigne,  who  was  afterwards  the  heiress  of  her  father's  dominions  and  successively 
the  wife  of  Maximilian  I.,  emperor  of  Germany,  from  whom  she  was  forcibly  divorced, 
Charles  VIII.,  and  Lewis  XII.,  kings  of  France,  whereby  Brittany  became  annexed  to 
the  crown  of  France. 

At  the  time  of  his  father's  death,  April  9,  1483,  he,  then  only  13  years  of  age,  was 
proclaimed  king  by  the  name  of  Edward  V.  The  young  monarch  being  upon  the  borders  of 
Wales,  whither  he  had  been  sent  by  his  father  under  the  guidance  of  his  maternal  uncle 
Anthony,  earl  Rivers,  to  suppress  a  commotion,  immediately  set  forward  from  Ludlow 
Castle  in  Shropshire  with  a  strong  guard  towards  London,  as  did  his  paternal  uncle 
Richard,  duke  of  Gloucester,  who  was  then  in  the  North.  The  crafty  Gloucester  no 
sooner  received  intelligence  of  the  king  his  brother's  death,  than  he  formed  the  design  of 
seizing  the  crown,  towards  which  his  after  actions  evidently  tended,  and  which  he  re- 
solved to  accomplish  by  shedding  torrents  of  blood.  His  first  object  being  to  get  posses- 
sion of  the  young  king's  person  by  separating  him  from  his  maternal  relations,  whose 
interests  and  affections  would  be  otherwise  too  great  an  obstacle  to  his  wishes,  he  warily 
prefaced  his  acts  of  violence  with  the  subtle  poison  of  dissimulation.  In  a  letter  to  the 
queen-mother,  full  of  extravagrant  professions  of  regard  for  the  interests  of  herself  and 
the  king  her  son,  he  advised  her  to  avoid  the  discontent  that  might  be  excited  in  the 
public  mind  by  the  new  king's  approaching  his  capital  at  the  head  of  an  armed  force, 
as  though  to  impose  slavery  rather  than  freely  to  rely  on  the  loyalty  of  his  subjects. 
The  queen  too  easily  falling  into  this  plausible  snare,  dispatched  advice  to  earl  Rivers, 
her  brother,  to  comply  with  the  duke's  suggestion  by  dismissing  the  numerous  guard 
that  surrounded  him.  The  two  royal  parties  meeting  on  their  road  to  London,  at  Nor- 
thampton and  Stony  Stratford,  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  having  now  the  greater  force  by 
the  dismissal  of  the  king's,  seized  upon  the  youthful  monarch,  and  committing  the  earl 
Rivers,  the  lord  Grey,  the  king's  half  brother,  sir  Thomas  Vaughan,  and  sir  Richard 
Hawse,  to  custody,  sent  them  prisoners  to  Pontefract  Castle,  in  Yorkshire,  where,  without 
trial  or  ceremony,  they  had  their  heads  cut  off  bv  his  orders  shortly  after.  The  king 
being  thus  in  his  uncle's  power,  quickly  found  himself  a  destined  victim  to  ambition  ; 
for  Gloucester  now  calling  a  council  of  lords  entirely  in  his  interests,  procured  for  himself 
the  office  of  Protector  over  the  young  king's  person  and  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom. 
Possessed  of  this  preliminary  power,  Richard  now  fearlessly  proceeded  to  accomplish 
the  gaining  of  the  crown  by  inferring  the  bastardy  of  the  children  of  the  late  king,  his 
brother,  from  a  precontract  of  marriage  with  one  of  his  mistresses,  Elizabeth  Lucy  ;  and 
those  of  his  council  who,  now  too  late  seeing  his  designs,  opposed  him,  were  removed 
out  of  the  way,  among  whom  was  the  lord  Hastings,  who  lost  his  head  in  the  Ton  er  of 
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London,  on  the  very  day  and  hoar  that  the  queen's  relations  were  beheaded  at  Ponte- 
fract,  to  whose  deaths  he  had,  from  family  hate,  greatly  contributed,  June  3,  1483. 
The  Protector  having  thus  destroyed  all  opposition  to  his  ambition,  was  at  length  pro- 
claimed king,  J une  22,  when  was  ended  the  short  and  impotent  reign  of  Edward  V., 
which  was  never  confirmed  by  the  solemnity  of  a  coronation,  an  honor  never  de- 
signed by  the  crafty  Gloucester,  excepting  that  progress  towards  it  which  answered  his 

5urpose,  the  immuring  of  the  young  king,  with  his  brother,  the  duke  of  York,  in  the 
'ower  of  London,  under  pretence  of  security,  until  the  badges  of  royalty 'should  be  con- 
ferred upon  him. 

IV       From  this  time  the  unfortunate  Edward  was  never  more  seen.    The  uncle  who  had 
ed   robbed  him  of  his  crown,  could  not  feel  himself  secure  in  the  enjoyment  of  it,  unless  he 
to   also  robbed  him  of  his  life.    Both  Edward  and  his  brother,  the  young  duke  of  York, 
ki    were  shortly  after  smothered  in  bed,  by  the  order  of  Richard  III.,  either  in  the  month 
tif    of  July  or  August,  and  they  were  secretly  buried  under  a  little  staircase.    Here  they 
ii*    lay,  in  an  unknown  grave,  until  the  days  of  Charles  II.,  when  in  July,  1674,  on  removing 
oof    the  stairs  to  make  some  improvements  in  the  White  Tower,  their  bones  were  found  in  a 
:t    wooden  chest,  about  10  feet  in  the  ground,  and  were  re-interred  by  the  king's  command 
]     in  a  marble  urn  in  Westminster  abbey,  among  the  relics  of  their  ancestors. 
*].        Many  doubts  have  been  raised  by  a  class  of  historians,  who  have  undertaken  to  clear 
the  memory  of  king  Richard  from  the  infamy  which  has  covered  it,  by  denying  the 
ki    general  facts  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  and  attributing  to  the  house  of  Lancaster 
j    the  crime  of  casting  a  black  calumny  over  the  character  of  this  king,  the  last  of  the  house 
i     of  York  aud  Plantagenet.    It  is  not  the  province  of  the  present  work  to  enter  generally 
i     into  historical  conjecture  ;  but  it  may  be  allowable  to  treat  of  the  death  of  the  unfortu- 
i     nate  Edward,  as  in  3ome  degree  within  the  expectation  it  may  excite.    The  advocates 
of  Richard  II  I.,  (for  even  this  tyrant  has  met  with  defenders  of  his  character,)  deny  that 
he  caused  the  death  of  his  nephews,  from  the  obscurity  that  accompanies  it,  as  if  murder 
did  not  court  secrecy  :  and  to  save  their  hero  from  the  character  of  an  assassin,  some  of 
them  very  deliberately  cast  the  crime  upon  his  successor,  Henrv  VII.,  whose  security 
demanded  the  death  of  these  princes  as  much  as  that  of  Richard  III.    Admirable  con- 
clusion !    It  is  not  here  attempted  to  make  much  distinction  between  the  characters  of 
these  mouarchs.    The  deeds  of  their  respective  reigns  prove  them  to  be  excellent  wor- 
thies, or,  in  more  literal  language,  two  consummate  scoundrels.    Neither  one  nor  the 
other  would  scruple  at  any  crime  to  second  their  ambition  or  avarice.    However,  this  is 
not  the  point  in  question  ;  for  it  is  not  necessary  to  clear  the  character  of  Richard  by  re- 
presenting Henry  worse  than  he  was,  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  accomplish,  nor,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  raise  the  character  of  Henry  by  depressing  that  of  Richard.  The 
latter  certainly  had  the  misfortune  to  have  his  deeds  related  by  his  professed  enemies,  the 
Lancastrians,  who  took  every  opportunity  of  representing  his  crimes  in  the  most  glaring 
colors  ;  but  this  partiality,  though  highly  faulty  in  a  historian,  cannot  imagine  a  series 
of  facts  suitable  to  his  purpose  and  palm  them  as  truths  upon  a  whole  people,  within  a 
short  time  after  the  period  in  which  those  facts  are  stated  to  have  existed.    The  thing 
is  impossible.    Upon  such  a  supposition,  whnt  would  be  the  value  of  the  historical 
evidence  of  the  Christian  religion  ?    Historians  may  indeed  pervert  facts  by  wrong  con- 
structions, and  ascribe  them  through  prejudice  or  dishonesty  to  wrong  motives  ;  but  they 
cannot  thrust  a  mere  romance  of  their  own  creation  upon  the  general  belief  as  worthy  of 
unquestioned  authenticity.    Some  of  the  crimes  attributed  to  Richard  may  be  greatly 
exaggerated  by  his  enemies,  and  the  description  given  of  his  person  may  be  wholly  false  ; 
which,  though  improbable,  is  of  little  importance  as  to  moral  truth.    Deformity  of  body 
is  not  a  necessary  companion  to  that  of  the  mind,  though  we  are  apt  to  couple  them 
together  in  our  imagination.    The  greatest  villainy  may  emanate  from  the  fairest  form  ; 
witness  the  brother  of  this  Richard,  king  Edward  IV.    All  that  is  here  contended  for 
is,  that  a  series  of  actions,  whether  of  a  moral  or  vicious  nature,  that  consequently  tend 
to  a  certain  crisis,  is  a  natural  and  weighty  evidence  of  that  crisis  being  designed  to  be 
accomplished  by  that  series  of  actions,  which  must  be  considered  as  the  true  motive  of 
the  actor.    The  deposition  and  subsequent  death  of  king  Edward  V.,  formed  the  crisis 
necessary  to  ensure  the  throne  to  Richard  III.,  which  none  of  his  defenders  will  deny 
that  he  desired.    Now,  what  were  the  plots  he  practised  to  bring  about  his  desired 
object  ?    He  first  by  his  intrigues  and  absurd  pretexts  deprived  young  Edward  of  the 
protection  of  his  guard,  by  causing  them  to  be  withdrawn.    Had  his  motives  been  loyal, 
there  could  have  been  no  desire  to  deprive  his  sovereign  of  a  necessary  security :  but 
having  conceived  his  treacherous  design,  this  must  have  been  earnestly  desired  as  the 
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means  of  getting  his  prey  in  his  power.  Having  thus  far  succeeded,  the  next  step  required 
to  attain  his  end,  was  the  removing  from  the  king's  ear,  those  who  had  his  interests  nearest 
at  heart,  and  who  must  rely  for  their  own  importance  upon  his  preservation  ;  for  this 
purpose,  the  king's  maternal  relations,  the  earl  of  Rivers,  the  lord  Grey,  and  others,  were, 
upon  vague  accusations  of  treason,  and  without  trial,  brought  under  the  axe  of  the 
executioner.    The  advocates  of  Richard  tell  us  these  accusations  were  probably  just,  as 
most  of  these  noblemen  attempted  to  raise  the  influence  of  the  queen-mother  to  a  height 
dangerous  to  the  welfare  of  the  nation,  and  effective  to  their  own  individual  interests. 
If  so,  they  deserved  punishment ;  but  justice  could  not  inflict  it  without  conviction, 
which  conviction,  if  possible  to  be  procured,  would  have  been  Richard's  greatest  desire 
to  make  known  for  his  own  justification.    Therefore,  as  he  was  certainly  aiming  at  the 
crown,  he  would  not  have  wantonly  shed  innocent  blood  to  destroy  the  popularity  neces- 
sary to  be  attained  by  him  in  his  design,  if  the  shedding  of  that  blood  had  not  been  more 
necessary  to  obtain  his  object.    The  maternal  relatives  of  the  king  being  thus  removed, 
Richard  had  influence  enough  to  he  declared  Protector,  which  put  the  king  and  chief 
authority  in  his  power ;  when  to  dethrone  the  one  and  make  the  other  conducive  to  it, 
he  bastardized  the  king  and  his  brother,  under  a  plea  that  their  father  before  his  marriage 
with  Elizabeth  Grey,  had  made  a  precontract  with  the  lady  Elizabeth  Lucy.    The  proof 
of  this  rested  only  on  the  authority  of  the  statement  of  Richard  and  his  adherents,  who 
were  truly  interested  in  its  reception,  and  who  were  afterwards  as  interested  in  its 
rejection,  when  he  found  it  necessary  to  attempt  to  marry  Elizabeth,  the  sister  of  the 
young  princes,  to  oppose  the  designs  of  Henry,  earl  of  Richmond,  upon  the  crown.  And, 
as  though  this  were  not  sufficient  for  his  purpose,  he  was  diabolical  enough  to  stigmatize 
the  honour  of  his  own  mother,  by  causing  it  to  be  publickly  asserted  that  Edward  IV.  and 
the  duke  of  Clarence,  who  was  murdered  in  the  Tower  in  the  year  1477*  were  begotten 
from  an  illicit  love  of  the  duchess  of  York,  and  that  he  himself  was  the  only  son  of  the 
duke  of  York,  by  her.    A  belief  being  gained  to  these  fabrications,  would  certainly  place 
Richard  as  the  true  heir  of  the  throne  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  who  would  dare  to 
deny  them,  when  such  temerity  would  only  be  a  warrant  for  the  scaffold,  as  the  person 
who  would  suffer  from  such  exposure  was  in  possession  of  all  authority. 

All  these  circumstances,  even  omitting  the  share  he  had  in  his  brother  Clarence's 
•death,  were  necessary  to  conduct  him  to  the  throne,  and  being  placed  therein,  he  could 
not  feel  secure  of  a  firm  seat  without  removing  those,  who  afterwards  upon  commotion 
might  displace  him.  A  mind  which  had  stained  itself  with  so  many  crimes  to  attain  the 
object  of  its  ambition,  would  not  scruple  at  an  act  which  would  be  the  most  effectual  means 
to  retain  it :  therefore,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  Richard  procured  the  death  of  those 
whom  he  so  much  feared.  It  may  be  asked,  why  he  did  not  inflict  death  also  upon  the 
children  of  George,  duke  of  Clarence,  his  elder  brother,  as  they  were  superior  to  him  m 
the  order  of  succession.  The  answer  is,  that  George  having  been  put  to  death  and 
attainted,  though  unjustly,  his  children  were  rendered  incapable  of  inheriting  through 
him,  until  such  attainder  should  be  reversed :  therefore,  we  nnd  that  they  only  inherited 
the  titles  of  Warwick  and  Salisbury  through  their  mother,  and  consequently  these 
children  could  not  give  Richard  so  much  concern  so  long  as  he  had  possession  of  their 
persons,  and,  as  stated  above,  he  had  reasons  for  not  shedding  more  blood  than  his  cause 
required.* 

After  the  time  that  Edward  and  his  young  brother  entered  the  Tower,  they  were 
never  more  heard  of.  Had  these  princes  died  natural  deaths,  king  Richard  would 
certainly,  for  his  own  interest,  have  exposed  them  to  the  people  and  given  them  a  public 
funeral.  And  had  they  been  alive,  it  is  very  improbable  that  two  mere  lads  could  find 
means  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  keepers  of  their  prison  so  as  to  effect  their  escape, 
which  must  be  supposed  to  have  taken  place  by  those  who  describe  Perkm  War  beck  as 
one  of  these  princes.  Indeed,  had  they  really  made  their  escape  to  the  court  of  the 
duchess  of  Burgundy,  their  aunt,  it  is  very  improbable  that  she  should  have  kept  their 
shelter  a  secret,  when  she  was  wholly  independent  of  the  crown  of  England  both  in  power 
and  influence.  Besides,  if  they  escaped,  they  would  certainly  have  become  companions  in 
their  exile ;  and  if  Perkin  Warbeck  was  one  of  them,  how  is  it  that  he  was  not  enabled 
to  give  some  account  of  his  brother.  To  invalidate  the  accusation  against  Richard  III., 
of  the  murder  of  the  princes,  it  is  observed  that  in  the  roll  of  parliament  which  bastardized 
Edward  V.,  he  is  stated  to  be  then  alive,  though  it  was  seven  months  after  the  time 

•  It  doea  not  appear  that  Edward,  the  ion  of  Clarence,  «m  ever  formally  in  possession  of  the  title  of  earl  of  Warwick, 
for  hit  fathers  attainder  was  never  reversed,  and  himself  was  never  invested  with  a  new  rvati*iu  The  title  of  Salisbury 
was  not  allowed  to  the  daughter  until  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
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assigned  by  sir  Thomas  More  of  his  murder :  but  is  it  not  probable  that  Richard  caused 
this  to  suppress  a  suspicion  which  must  be,  and  was,  greatly  to  his  prejudice  ?  Add  to 
this  that,  if  the  address  stated  to  have  been  given  by  Richard  to  his  soldiers  before  the 
battle  of  Bosworth  is  handed  down  to  us  on  good  authority,  it  proves  him  really  the  author 
of  the  murders  of  the  young  king  and  his  brother ;  for  therein  he  acknowledges  the 
crime  with  every  expression  of  penitence  for  the  same. 

And  had  these  princes  been  alive  and  prisoners  in  the  Tower  at  the  defeat  and  death  of 
Richard,  Aug.  22,  1485,  it  is  almost  impossible  that,  in  the  confusion  of  the  time,  some 
knowledge  of  them  should  not  have  spread  amongst  the  people  previously  to  the  pro- 
tracted entry  of  Henry  VII.  into  his  capital,  which  was  not  until  Aug.  27-  Immediately 
after  the  battle  of  Bosworth,  the  victor  despatched  a  guard  to  secure  the  person  of  the 
earl  of  Warwick,  son  of  the  late  duke  of  Clarence,  then  confined  in  Yorkshire,  fearing 
that  he  might  disturb  him  in  his  throne  :  therefore,  had  the  sons  of  Edward  IV.  been 
then  in  existence,  undoubtedly  he  would  also  have  taken  immediate  measures  of  securing 
the  continuance  of  their  confinement,  and  surrounded  by  publicity  as  he  then  was,  such 
measures  would  have  been  difficult  to  adopt  with  secrecy,  which  is  proved,  from  his 
orders  being  so  generally  known  respecting  the  earl  of  Warwick.  All  these  reasons 
justify  the  imputing  of  the  murder  of  his  nephews  to  Richard,  who  was  in  so  many  other 
instances  a  palpable  tyrant  and  dissembler,  and  the  more  especially  when  it  is  considered 
that  all  his  tyranny  and  dissimulation  tended  to  this  very  act.  This  imputation  is 
not  made  nugatory,  though  many  have  attempted  it,  by  affirming  that  as  the  acts  of  his 
reign  were  beneficial  to  his  people,  they  could  emanate  only  from  a  virtuous  and 
patriotic  mind;  for  it  was  his  greatest  interest  and  policy  to  render  himself  popular  by 
conferring  favours  on  his  subjects,  that  they  might  not  feel  inclined  to  dwell  upon  those 
crimes  which  led  him  to  the  throne,  nor  harbour,  from  a  tyrannous  administration  of 
government,  a  general  discontent  that  might  afterwards  displace  him.  Monarchs  have 
not  been  very  liberal  in  conferring  favours  upon  their  subjects,  unless  they  looked  for  a 
be  neat  in  return  ;  though  a  noble  exception  must  be  boasted  of  in  our  "  patriot  king," 
William  IV.,  in  whose  praise  a  subject's  gratitude  has  compelled  this  brief  and  humble 
addition-  to  the  present  page,  even  at  the  time  it  was  passing  through  the  press,  March  4» 
1831.  Our  beloved  sovereign's  present  voluntary  offer  to  accede  to  the  wishes  of  the 
people,  fo»  the  purification  of  their  peculiar  branch  of  the  constitution,  entitles  him  to 
universal  love,  and  may  the  blessing  of  Providence  crown  his  worthy  endeavours  with 
success.  But  subjects  have  generally  profited  more  from  the  fears  of  kings  than  from 
their  patriotism :  nvalship  has  been  sought  to  be  overcome,  and  a  defect  of  title,  or  ab- 
sence of  just  right,  to  be  overlooked  by  favors  conferred  upon  the  people. 


CHAPTER  lit 

Richard  III,  Kino  of  England  and  Francs,  and  Lord  of  Ireland. 

Richard  III.,  so  conspicuous  in  the  English  annals  for  his  crimes 
and  enormities,  was  born  Oct.  2,  1452,  at  Fotheringay  Castle,  in 
Northamptonshire,  and  was  the  youngest  son  of  Richard,  duke 
of  York,  the  famous  rival  of  king  Henry  VI.,  by  Cecily  his  wife, 
daughter  of  Ralph  Nevil,  earl  of  Westmoreland.  Upon  the  de- 
feat of  his  father,  at  the  battle  of  Wakefield,  Dec.  31,  1460, 
Richard  and  his  brother  George  were  by  their  mother  sent  for 
safety  to  Utrecht,  under  the  protection  of  Philip,  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, where  they  remained  until  Edward  their  brother  had 
attained  the  crown  of  England.  Soon  after  the  coronation  of  Ed- 
ward IV.,  June  20,  1461,  Richard  was  created  duke  of  Gloucester,  elected  knight  of  the 
Garter,  and  constituted  Lord  Admiral  of  England.  He  was  made  Constable  of  England, 
and  Justice  of  North  and  South  Wales,  Oct.  27, 1469,  and,  in  the  following  year,  Warden 
of  the  West  Marches  towards  Scotland.  In  1470,  king  Edward  being  obliged  through 
the  power  of  Richard,  earl  of  Warwick,  to  fly  into  Flanders,  Richard  accompanied  him 
there  ;  and  upon  his  return,  he  commanded  the  foreward  of  his  brother's  army  at  Barnet- 
Field,  April  14,  1471,  where  he  became  victorious.    He  likewise  attended  king  Edward 
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at  the  battle  of  Tewkesbury,  May  4,  following,  where,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  victors, 
prince  Edward,  the  son  of  Henry  VI.,  being  taken  prisoner,  was  after  the  fight  murdered, 
in  cool  blood,  at  a  signal  given  by  king  Edward,  by  the  dukes  of  Clarence  and  Gloucester, 
and  others  of  the  York  party.  On  May  18,  he  succeeded  Richard  Nevil,  earl  of  Warwick, 
slain  at  Barnet,  the  first  Great  Chamberlain  of  England,  in  that  office,  it  being  granted 
to  him  for  term  of  life.    Arriving  in  London  with  the  king  and  the  victorious  army  on 
the  21st,  king  Henry  was  that  day  murdered  in  the  Tower,  and  it  is  said  by  the  hands 
of  the  duke  of  Gloucester :  however,  as  no  proof  of  this  can  be  brought  against  him, 
though  it  is  affirmed  by  many  of  the  Lancastrian  historians,  who  omitted  no  opportunity 
to  defame  his  character,  it  is  but  just,  notwithstanding  his  other  too  evident  enormities, 
to  acquit  him  of  the  deed  and  to  suppose  the  murder  of  the  unfortunate  Henry  to  have  been 
procured  by  his  rival,  Edward,  who  was  at  that  time  the  most  interested  in  his  destruction. 
On  July  3,  Richard  with  other  lords  swore  in  full  parliament  fealty  to  prince  Edward, 
as  successor  to  his  father,  king  Edward  IV.,  which  oath  he  afterwards  was  the  first  to 
break,  with  circumstances  of  the  utmost  treachery  and  cruelty.    He  afterwards,  Feb.  29, 
1472,  being  made  High  Constable  of  England,  surrendered  the  office  of  Great  Chamber- 
lain into  the  kings  hands,  who  granted  the  same  to  George,  duke  of  Clarence,  his  brother ; 
but  upon  the  murder  and  attainder  of  that  prince,  in  1 478,  to  obtain  which,  Richard  was 
eminently  conspicuous,  he  was  again  honoured  with  the  office  of  Great  Chamberlain. 
His  daring  ambition  during  the  Ore  of  the  king  his  brother  looked  with  eager  eye  upon 
the  throne,  and  being  as  unprincipled  as  ambitious,  he  made  no  scruple  by  any  means  to 
remove  those  obstacles  which  would  obstruct  his  gaining  the  object  of  his  desire :  there- 
fore, he  sought  with  avidity  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  George,  who  was  heir  to  king 
Edward's  issue,  and  that  monarch,  by  continual  insinuations  being  poured  into  his  ears 
against  Clarence,  procured  his  impeachment  of  high  treason  and  consented  to  his  death 
and  attainder,  by  which  the  children  of  that  unfortunate  prince  were  rendered  incapable 
of  inheritance  and  the  designing  Richard  stood  the  next  in  order  of  succession  to  the 
throne.    Having  thus  acquired  a  continual  increase  of  power  and  influence,  he  was,  in 
1482,  appointed  by  the  king,  upon  a  rupture  with  Scotland,  as  commander  of  the  army 
sent  against  that  kingdom,  where  he  proved  his  abilities  for  war  in  a  very  eminent 
degree,  ravaging  and  laying  waste  great  part  of  it,  forcing  the  Scots  to  surrender  the 
castle  of  Berwick,  and  becoming  master  of  Edinburgh.    The  following  year,  he  was  sent 
to  suppress  some  appearances  of  rebellion  in  Yorkshire,  and  at  the  time  be  was  in  the 
capital  of  that  county,  his  brother,  king  Edward  IV.  dying  April  9, 1483,  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  Edward  V.,  a  youth  of  12  years  of  age.'  It  was  now  that  the  ambition  of 
Richard  began  to  appear,  he  having  previously  veiled  it  under  a  garbof  deep  dissimulation. 
It  has  hitherto  been  the  plan  in  this  work  to  gi  ve  an  epitome  of  the  actions  of  our  kings 
until  their  acquiring  the  throne  ;  but  the  continuing  those  of  Richard  beyond  the  death 
of  the  king,  his  brother,  would  be  to  transcribe  the  whole  reign  of  his  successor,  Edward 
V.,  as  the  entire  duration  of  it  was  one  continued  series  of  Richard's  intrigues  and  mur- 
ders, to  dispossess  his  nephew  and  to  seat  himself  in  his  throne.    The  reader  being 
referred  to  the  turbulent  reign  of  that  youthful  monarch,  it  will  here  be  only  noticed, 
that  his  uncle  having,  without  trial  or  arraignment,  cut  ofF  the  heads  of  those  lords  whom 
he  suspected  to  be  too  well  effected  to  the  young  king  ;  and  having  procured  for  himself, 
May  27,  the  office  of  Protector  of  the  realm  and  person  of  Edward,  was  at  length,  after 
stigmatizing  the  issue  of  his  brother  Edward  with  the  stain  of  bastardy,  proclaimed  king 
of  England  as  Richard  III.,  June  22,  and  was  crowned  at  Westminster,  July  6,  1483. 
However,  he  enjoyed  the  fruit  of  his  crimes  but  little,  for  after  a  short  and  turbulent 
reign  of  2  years  and  2  months,  he  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Bosworth,  Aug.  22,  1 485, 
aged  32,  in  opposing  the  attempts  of  Henry  Tudor,  earl  of  Richmond,  to  seize  the  crown, 
to  which  he  was  encouraged  by  the  principal  nobility  of  the  kingdom,  who  could  not 
look  upon  Richard's  tyranny  without  detestation,  accompanied  with  a  fear,  lest  they 
should  severally  become  its  victims.    He  was  buried,  Aug.  24,  without  any  ceremony,  at 
St.  Mary's,  belonging  to  a  monastery  of  the  Grey  Friars,  at  Leicester,  after  having  many 
marks  of  indi-nitv  offered  to  his  mangled  body.    However,  Henry  VII.  put  over  him  a 
tomb  adorned  with  his  statue  in  alabaster,  which  stood  till  the  dissolution  of  the  abbeys 
and  priories,  when  it  was  pulled  down  and  utterly  defaced,  since  which  time  the  place 
of  his  grave  is  unknown.    The  stone  coffin  in  which  his  corpse  was  enclosed,  was  made 
a  drinking  trough  for  horses  at  the  White  Horse  Inn,  Leicester,  and  long  remained  the 
only  monument  of  this  monarch's  miserable  greatness  and  a  severe  satire  upon  human 
pride  and  ambition.    With  Richard  III.  ended  the  race  of  the  Angevin  kings,  sur named 
Plantagenet,  as  with  his  niece,  Margaret,  countess  of  Salisbury,  daughter  of  his  brother 
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George,  duke  of  Clarence,  who  lost  her  head  by  order  of  Henry  VIII.,  in  1541,  was 
lost  the  name  itself  of  Plantagenet,  she  having  been  the  last  individual  who  ever  bore  it. 
The  Plantagenets,  from  the  accession  of  Henry  II.,  in  1154,  to  the  downfall  of  Richard, 
in  1485,  possessed  the  English  throne  without  intermission  for  the  space  of  331  years. 
To  the  disgrace  of  humanity,  they,  for  the  gratification  of  ambition,  afforded  an  almost 
continual  example  of  the  cruelty  and  depravity  of  which  our  nature  is  capable,  sinking 
our  real  dignity,  a  moral  rectitude  and  nobleness  of  innate  wcrth,  to  obtain  a  superiority 
which  has  no  existence  but  in  an  imagination  perverted  by  the  false  medium  of  worldly 
obsurdity.    The  nearest  ties  of  consanguinity  were  burst  asunder  for  a  mean  and  avari- 
cious love  of  power,  and  the  horrid  series  of  the  butchering  of  the  nearest  relatives  want 
but  one  degree  of  depravity  to  put  onr  ancestors  upon  an  equality  with  the  savage 
cannibal.  It  were  to  be  wished  for  the  honour  of  our  nature,  that  with  the  Plantagenets  had 
ended  the  cruelty  which  appeared  to  be  their  chief  characteristic,  but  they  were  followed 
by  a  race  who  yielded  not  to  them  the  bloody  palm  of  honour,  and  we  blush  to  learn 
from  almost  every  page  of  history,  that  it  is  not  until  the  knowledge  of  a  people  enforce 
a  strict  adherence  to  a  political  constitution,  securing  their  rights  and  liberties,  that  kings 
cease  to  be  destructive  to  their  fellow  creatures.    It  is  not  here  the  wish  to  insinuate 
that  kings  are  objects  to  be  dreaded,  merely  because  they  are  kings  ;  for  God  be  praised ! 
Englishmen  can  now  boast  of  a  monarch  every  way  worthy  of  the  gratitude  and  love  of 
his  subjects,  whose  generous  nature  urges  him  to  redress  the  wrongs  of  those  entrusted 
to  his  care,  by  promoting  the  purification  of  the  British  Constitution,  and  whose  energy, 
aided  by  the  counsels  of  a  popular  and  patriotic  ministrv,  will,  it  is  hoped,  check  and 
control  the  selfish  ambition  of  the  individuals  forming  the  order  next  below  him  in  our 
frame  of  government,  who  have  so  long  and  so  infamously  encroached  upon  the  general 
rights,  by  a  corruption  and  avarice  that  must  ever  condemn  1heir  past  conduct  in  the 
opinion  of  the  more  humble  multitudes,  whom  they  have  affected  to  despise,  and  that 
can  only  be  atoned  for  by  a  patriotism  they  have  too  long  neglected.    William  IV. 
must  ever  be  considered  as  the  most  popular  and  worthy  of  kings  ;  but  it  is  evident 
from  their  general  character  when  uncontrolled  in  power,  how  gTeat  is  the  depravity  of 
mankind  in  general,  which,  to  cease  to  be  destructive,  must  be  corrected  in  every  decree 
of  society.    Jn  our  nature,  we  are  uniformly  vicious,  selfish,  and  ambitious,  scrupling 
not  to  sacrifice  the  best  interests  of  our  neighbours  to  an  imaginary  one  of  our  own,  so 
that,  unless  some  restraint  were  put  upon  the  passions  of  men,  they  would  for  their  indi- 
vidual gratification  nearly  exterminate  their  species.    And  as  mankind  in  general  require 
restraint,  so  do  kings.    Power  without  goodness  is  destructive  according  to  its  extent ; 
for  what  would  be  theDeity,  if  these  attributes  were  unequal ;  and  as  our  general  frailties 
are  only  restrained  by  subjecting  them  to  the  government  of  a  moral  or  a  higher  principle, 
so  must  the  ambition  and  caprice  of  kings  be  confined  within  the  bounds  of  a  political 
constitution,  as  the  only  means  of  preventing  their  encroaching  upon  the  liberties  and 
comforts  of  the  subjects,  for  whose  protection  they  as  kings  solely  exist.    Let  English- 
men then  prize  a  constitution  which  changes  as  it  were  poison  into  a  wholesome  aliment, 
by  rendering  our  sovereigns  a  benefit  to  us  instead  of  a  curse,  the  objects  of  our  love 
and  loyalty,  and  not  of  our  hate  and  dread.    Let  us  view  with  jealous  eye  every  endea- 
vour to  encroach  upon  that  constitution  for  the  establishment  of  an  irresponsible  tyranny, 
always  remembering  that  the  spring  will  again  come  into  full  force,  if  the  restraint  be 
removed,  and  that  men  and  kings  will  assuredly  become  mischievous,  if  moral  or  political 
duties  be  disregarded. 

Cfje  miU  at  Sung  fttcfjftrt  HI. 

Anne,  younger  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Richard  Nevil,  surnamed  the  King-Maker, 
earl  of  Warwick  and  Salisbury,  was  born  about  1452.  The  elder  sister,  Isabel,  having  some 
little  time  been  united  with  George,  duke  of  Clarence,  she  was  married  in  France,  an. 
1470,  to  prince  Edward,  son  of  king  Henry  VI.,  who  was  murdered  after  the  battle  of 
Tewkesbury,  May  4, 1471,  by  the  hands  of  the  dukes  of  Clarence  and  Gloucester,  and 
other  lords  of  the  York  party.  Suppressing  the  bon-or  she  should  have  felt  at  this 
inhuman  butchery,  and  partaking  of  the  brutal  apathy  at  every  deviation  from  humanity, 
which  characterized  the  age  in  which  she  lived,  Anne  the  very  next  year  gave  her  hand  in 
marriage  with  that  of  one  of  her  first  husband's  assassins,  who  afterwards  became  Richard 
III.,  king  of  England.  She  was  crowned  with  him  at  Westminster  abbey,  Julv  6, 1 483, 
and  continued  his  queen  till  the  last  year  of  his  reign,  when  she  died,  March  16,  1485, 
in  the  middle  of  a  great  eclipse  of  the  sun,  and  was  buried  at  Westminster  with  great 
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solemnity.  It  is  doubtful  whether  her  death  arose  from  grief  or  poison.  Certainly  she 
experienced  the  absence  of  her  husband's  love  some  little  time  before  her  death,  his 
interests  requiring  her  removal,  that  he  might  render  abortive  the  designs  of  Henry,  earl 
of  Richmond,  upon  the  crown,  and  fix  it  the  more  firmly  upon  his  own  head,  by  marrying 
Elisabeth,  the  eldest  daughter  of  his  brother,  Edward  IV.  That  king's  issue  he  had 
before  slanderously  stained  with  a  charge  of  bastardy,  which  he  now  proved  to  be  false, 
by  his  offer  to  marry  the  eldest  daughter  of  his  late  brother  and  heiress  to  his  male  issue. 
Some  assert  that  the  operation  of  grief,  caused  by  his  cruel  desertion,  being  too  slow  to 
answer  his  purpose,  he  procured  his  queen  Anne  to  be  despatched  by  poison.  However, 
of  this  there  is  no  proof,  more  than  that  she  died  at  the  very  time  his  interests  demanded 
a  marriage  with  the  heiress  of  the  house  of  York  ;  but  Elizabeth  showed  a  mind  superior 
to  that  of  Anne,  and  she  rejected  with  indignation  the  man  who  had  caused  the  murder 
of  her  brothers.  The  fate  of  Anne  would  have  deserved  our  pity,  if  her  sorrows  and 
death  were  not  a  manifest  judgment  upon  her  turpitude,  for  marrying  the  murderer  of 
ber  first  husband. 

€ht  irftfue  of  fling  llirhart  H5.  bn  &urrn  3nnr,  the  ftaugfatrr  of  Ktrfaarfr, 

Carl  of  eittarUitck. 

L 

Edward  was  born  in  the  castle  of  Middleham,  near  Richmond  in  Yorkshire,  an.  1473, 
and  he  was  by  his  uncle,  king  Edward  IV.,  created  earl  of  Salisbury  in  right  of  his 
mother,  in  1477-  When  his  father  became  king,  he,  at  his  second  coronation  at  York, 
September  8,  1483,  created  this  Edward,  prince  of  Wales  and  earl  of  Chester,  which 
honours,  with  that  of  the  dukedom  of  Cornwall,  he  enjoyed  not  long,  dying  April  9, 1 484, 
before  his  mother,  at  the  castle  of  Middleham.    The  place  of  his  burial  is  not  known. 

Xatural  fcwuc  of  Sling  ttufasrt  Sii. 
I*. 

John,  surnamed  of  Gloucester,  was  yet  a  minor  at  the  death  of  his  father,  who 
some  months  before  had  made  him  governor  of  Calais,  Guisnes,  and  of  all  the  marches 
of  Picardy,  belonging  to  the  crown  of  England.    Nothing  further  is  related  of  him. 

II*. 

Richard  Plantagenet  affords  a  singular  and  obscure  narrative.  Of  him  no  mention  is 
made  by  many  of  our  historians ;  however,  the  following  curious  particulars  have  been 
discovered  of  him,  and  now  presented  in  the  substance  of  a  letter  from  Dr.  Thomas  Brett 
to  Dr.  William  Warren,  president  of  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge. 

September  1,  1733. 

Dear  Will, 

In  the  year  1720,  about  Michaelmas,  I  waited  on  the  late  lord 
Heneajge,  earl  of  Winchilsea,  at  East  well  House  in  Kent,  and  found  him  sitting  with 
the  register  of  the  parish  of  Eastwell  open  before  him.  He  told  me  he  had  been  looking 
to  see  who  of  his  own  family  was  mentioned  in  it,  and  said  he  had  a  curiosity  therein  to 
show  me.  He  then  shewed  it  to  me,  and  I  immediately  transcribed  it  into  my  almanack, 
"  Richard  Plantagenet  was  buried  the  22nd  daye  of  Dec.  ex  registro  de  Eastwell,  sub 
anno  1550."  This  is  all  the  register  mentions  of  him,  so  that  we  cannot  say  whether 
be  was  buried  in  the  church  or  churchyard ;  nor  is  there  now  any  other  memorial  of 
him,  excepting  the  tradition  in  the  family,  and  some  little  marks  where  his  house  stood. 
The  story  myjord  told  me  was  as  follows :  — 

When  sir  Thomas  Movie  built  that  house,  (Eastwell  place,)  he  observed  his  chief 
bricklayer,  whenever  he  left  off  work,  to  retire  with  a  book.  Sir  Thomas  had  curiosity  to 
know  what  book  the  man  read,  but  was  some  time  before  he  could  discover  it,  he  still 
putting  the  book  up,  if  any  one  came  towards  him.  However,  at  last  sir  Thomas  sur- 
prized him,  and  snatching  the  book  from  him,  found  it  to  be  Latin.  Hereupon  he 
examined  him,  and  finding  him  pretty  well  versed  in  that  language,  he  enquired  how  he 
came  by  his  learning.  The  man  replied,  as  he  had  been  a  good  master  to  him,  he  would 
venture  to  trust  him  with  a  secret  he  had  never  before  revealed  to  any  one.  He  then 
informed  him  that  he  was  boarded  with  a  Latin  schoolmaster,  without  knowing  who  his 
parents  were,  till  he  was  15  or  10  years  old,  and  that  a  gentleman  came  once  a  quarter 
and  paid  for  his  board  and  took  care  that  he  wanted  nothing.    One  day  this  gentleman 
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conveyed  him  to  a  large  house,  and  leading  him  through  several  stately  rooms  at  length 
left  him,  bidding  him  stay  there.  Soon  after  a  man  superbly  dressed  came  to  him, 
asked  him  some  questions,  talked  kindly  to  him,  and  gave  him  some  money,  then  the 
first-mentioned  gentleman  returned  and  conducted  him  back  to  his  school. 

Some  time  after,  the  same  gentleman  came  to  him  again  with  a  horse  and  proper 
accoutrements,  and  told  him  he  must  take  a  journey  with  him  into  the  country.  They 
went  into  Leicestershire,  and  came  to  Bosworth  Field,  and  he  was  carried  to  the  tent  of 
king  Richard  Hi.  The  king  embraced  him,  and  told  him  he  wos  his  son :  "  but  child," 
said  he,  "  to-morrow  I  must  fight  for  my  crown  ;  and  assure  yourself  if  I  lose  that,  I 
will  lose  my  life  too ;  but  I  hope  to  preserve  both.  Do  you  stand  in  such  a  place,  (di- 
recting him  to  a  particular  spot.)  where  you  may  see  the  battle  out  of  danger,  and  when 
I  have  gained  the  victory,  come  to  me :  I  will  tnen  own  you  to  be  mine  and  take  care  of 
you.  But  if  I  should  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose  the  battle,  then  shift  as  well  as  you 
can :  and  take  care  to  let  nobody  know  that  I  am  your  father  ;  for  no  mercy  be  assured, 
will  bo  shewn  to  any  one  so  nearly  related  to  me."  Then  the  king  gave  him  a  purse  of 
gold  and  dismissed  him. 

He  followed  the  king's  direction.  When  he  saw  the  battle  was  lost  and  the  king 
killed,  he  hastened  to  London,  sold  his  horse  and  fine  clothes.  The  better  to  conceal 
himself  from  all  suspicion  of  being  the  son  of  a  king,  and  that  he  might  have  means  to 
live  by  his  honest  labour,  he  put  himself  apprentice  to  a  bricklayer.  But  having  a  com- 
petent skill  in  the  Latin  tongue,  he  was  unwilling  to  lose  it ;  and  having  an  inclination 
also  to  reading,  and  no  delight  in  the  conversation  of  those  he  was  obliged  to  work  with, 
he  generally  spent  all  the  time  he  had  to  spare  in  reading  by  himself. 

Sir  Thomas  said,  "  you  are  now  old  ana  almost  past  your  labour.  I  will  give  you 
the  run  of  my  kitchen  as  long  as  you  live."  He  answered,  "  Sir,  you  have  a  numerous 
family ;  I  have  been  used  to  live  retired.  Give  me  leave  to  build  a  house  of  one  room 
for  myself  in  such  a  field,  and  there,  with  your  good  leave,  I  will  live  and  die."  Sir 
Thomas  granted  his  request :  he  built  his  house,  and  there  continued  the  remainder  of 
Lis  life,  vying  in  the  year  1550,  at  which  time  he  was  in  the  82d.  year  of  his  age. 

IIP. 

Katherine,  for  whom  her  father  contracted  a  marriage  with  William  Herbert,  earl  of 
Huntingdon,  Feb.  1484,  to  take  place  before  the  ensuing  Michaelmas ;  but  her  early 
tleath  prevented  its  being  consummated.    This  earl  afterwards  married  Mary,  die  fiftii 
*ister  *nd  co-heir  of  Uichard  Widville,  earl  Rkers. 
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Genealogies  of  the  Sovereigns  of  the  Family  of  Tudor,  who  Ruled 
until  the  Union  of  the  Crowns  of  England  and  Scotland 

under  the  Family  of  Stuart. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Hrnry  VII.,  Kino  of  England  and  France,  and  Lord  of  Ireland. 


A  new  dynasty  of  English  m anarchs  commenced  with  Henry 
VII.,  from  whom  all  the  succeeding  kings  to  the  present  day  have 
been  derived.  Although  it  is  not  the  office  of  the  present  pages 
to  descant  upon  the  rights  and  pretensions  of  the  several  families 
who  have  ruled  the  English  ;  yet  as  an  attempt  to  furnish  a  slight 
view  of  them  has  been  ventured  upon  respecting  the  houses  of 
York  and  Lancaster,  it  will  not  be  abandoned  towards  Henry  VII. 
and  the  family  of  Tudor.  And  though  this  is  producing  a  subject 
foreign  to  the  nature  of  this  work,  the  utility  of  it  may  in  some 
measure  excuse  its  intrusion. 

The  title  of  Henry  VII.  was  wretchedly  weak,  though  the 
validity  of  that  of  his  posterity  was  undeniable.  Henry  chiefly  claimed  as  the  only 
remaining  branch  of  Lancaster,  whose  rights  have  been  found  to  be  null  in  treating 
of  Henry  IV.,  the  first  king  of  that  house  ;  whilst  his  posterity  could  claim  from  his 
wife,  the  heiress  of  the  house  of  York,  whose  superior  right  has  been  discussed  in  the 
same  place.  But  amongst  the  many  titles  of  Henry  to  rule  as  king  of  himself,  he  might 
rest  upon  two,  though  not  strictly  valid,  his  descent  from  the  house  of  Lancaster,  and 
the  right  he  had  acquired  by  conquest  in  his  victory  over  Richard. 

With  respect  to  the  house  of  Lancaster,  the  members  of  it  had  been  possessed  of  the 
crown  above  60  years,  and  this  possession  of  it  had  been  confirmed  by  many  acts  of 
parliament ;  but  these  acts  can  be  considered  as  of  but  little  authority,  and  as  mere 
instances  of  complaisance  towards  a  family  in  possession  of  present  power.  This  com- 
plaisance was  afterwards  upon  the  decline  of  that  power  as  freely  exercised  towards  the 
rivals  of  his  house,  the  members  of  which  were  then  denounced  as  traitors.  The  pro- 
ceedings and  recognitions  of  our  English  parliaments  during  the  15th.  and  16th.  centuries 
were  for  the  most  part  a  mere  farce,  depicting  only  their  vacillation,  pusillanimity,  and 
slavish  obedience  to  the  prevailing  superior  influence  of  whatever  kind  or  tendency. 
Englishmen  must  grieve  to  find  that,  from  the  political  cowardice  of  their  forefathers,  a 
precedent  has  been  found  for  every  wind  of  doctrine  and  arbitrary  proceeding.  Thus 
the  mere  recognition  of  parliament  is  nugatory  either  for  the  cause  of  Lancaster  or  York. 
Now,  in  addition  to  the  weakness  of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  Henry  must  be  considered 
as  not  descending  from  that  branch  of  it  which  bore  the  crown,  but  from  an  anterior  line 
from  John  of  Gaunt,  fourth  son  of  Edward  III.,  in  an  illegitimate  branch,  being  on  his 
mother's  side  derived  from  a  natural  son  of  that  prince,  John  Beaufort,  earl  of  Somerset. 
And  though  the  fruit  of  this  branch  was  legitimated  through  the  interest  of  their  an- 
cestor by  an  act  of  parliament,  and  rendered  capable  of  inheritance  from  him  in  many 
detailed  capacities,  yet  the  succession  to  the  crown  is  made  no  mention  of  in  any  circum- 
stance to  be  enjoyed  by  them,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  clause  of  exclusion  is  inserted. 
Besides,  from  John  of  Gaunt  the  Lancastrian  line  did  not  claim,  as  Henry  IV.,  his  son, 
pretended  his  right  to  be  derived  from  his  mother,  Blanch,  daughter  of  Henry,  duke  of 
Lancaster,  who  descended  from  Edmund,  earl  of  Lancaster,  pretended  by  the  Lancas- 
trians to  be  the  elder  brother  of  Edward  I.  From  this  Blanch,  Henry  VII.  could 
derive  no  title,  as  he  descended  from  another  wife  of  John  of  Gaunt,  and  his  progenitor 
issuing  from  that  latter  wife,  having  been  born  before  wedlock.  No  title  then  could  be 
derived  from  John  of  Gaunt,  whilst  any  of  the  stock  of  the  union  of  the  houses  of  Clarence, 
third  son  of  Edward  III.,  and  of  York  existed,  which  then  did  exist  in  the  female  issue 
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of  king  Edward  I V.    Inheritance  from  the  house  of  Lancaster  could  confer  no  right  to  the 
crown,  and  the  more  especially  from  an  illegitimate  branch  of  that  house. 

The  right  he  might  seem  to  acquire  by  conquest  is  quickly  despatched,  as  he  was 
enabled  to  obtain  that  conquest  entirely  by  the  aid  of  the  Englishmen,  whom  he  came  to 
govern,  and  who  would  never  have  given  it  to  impose  a  military  slavery  upon  themselves. 
Though  Henry  by  that  aid  was  the  conqueror  of  the  tyrant  Richard,  he  could  never  be  the 
conqueror  of  his  fellow  conquerors,  who  would  quickly  have  punished  his  presumption 
in  aspiring  to  such  a  title,  and  have  taught  him  that  a  general,  even  after  victory,  can 
effect  nothing  without  a  continued  attachment  of  his  coadjutors.  William  the  Norman, 
though  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army  of  foreigners,  did  not  at  his  first  possessing  the 
crown  venture  to  advance  the  violent  and  destructive  pretension  of  right  from  conquest. 

A  more  substantial  right  accrued  to  him  by  his  marriage  with  Elizabeth,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  king  Edward  IV.,  the  real  heiress  of  the  crown  ;  but  the  admitting  of  this 
would  have  obliged  him  to  share  his  authority  with  her,  and  to  be  acknowledged  as  king 
merely  in  courtesy  as  her  husband.  This  abridgment  of  authority  he  disdained,  from  a 
love  of  unrestrained  power,  hatred  to  the  line  of  York,  and  the  conviction  that  if  she 
died  without  issue,  his  own  authority  would  cease,  or  if  she  left  issue,  he  could  only 
maintain  that  authority  as  regent  during  the  minority  of  her  offspring.  However,  though 
Henry  himself  scorned  to  accept  the  crown  as  derived  from  his  wife,  the  heiress  of  York, 
yet  from  her  the  crowu  was  (irmly  fixed  on  the  heads  of  his  posterity.  And  from  her 
marriage  with  I  lenry,  the  only  remaining  branch  whatever  of  the  Lancastrian  interest, 
no  opponent  could  arise  to  dispute  the  justice  of  their  possession  of  it.  Otherwise,  this 
opposition  would  doubtless  have  taken  place  ;  for  obstinacy  and  love  of  interest  and  in- 
fluence actuate  factions  against  their  sense  of  justice  and  lawful  title.  These  destructive 
motives  must  be  acknowledged  to  have  caused  the  struggles  of  the  Lancastrians  for  the 
crown,  and  every  partisan  attached  to  them  must  with  the  least  consideration  have  been 
convinced  that  they  possessed  no  other  title  to  it,  but  what  power  put  into  their  hands. 

The  only  foundation  upon  which  Henry  might  have  trusted  to  build  a  sole  and  secure 
authority  as  centered  in  himself,  was  his  election  by  the  army  after  his  conquest  of 
Richard,  which  was  confirmed  by  the  acclamations  and  acquiescence  of  the  nation. 
Hut  the  natural  jealousy  of  kings  of  the  fidelity  of  subjects,  and  the  idea  that  on  this 
principle  he  could  reign  only  during  their  pleasure,  made  him  commit  the  same  error 
that  Henry  IV.  formerly  fell  into.  That  king  as  well  as  Henry  VII.,  by  the  acceptance 
of  the  crown  as  the  gift  of  the  nation,  would  have  destroyed  all  claims  by  descent,  and 
doubtless  would  not  have  experienced  the  evil  which  their  jealously  dreaded  ;  for  it  is 
much  more  easy  to  make,  than  to  unmake  a  king,  and  it  is  natural  for  a  people  to  respect 
what  they  themselves  have  created.  This  is  now  experienced  in  the  love  and  loyalty  of 
the  English  nation  to  the  house  of  Hanover  ;  but  if  the  member  of  it  who  first  wore  our 
crown  had  possessed  any  claim  to  it  entirely  by  descent,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  vanity 
and  arrogance  so  strongly  ingrafted  in  our  nature,  and  exemplified  in  these  two  Henries, 
would  have  influenced  him  to  scorn  a  nation election  ;  and  doubtless  long  ago  his  pos- 
terity, if  not  himself,  would  have  been  hurled  from  the  throne  ;  for  in  the  attempts  of 
the  Pretenders  to  seize  the  crown  of  their  ancestors,  the  people  zealously  resolved  to 
uphold  a  dynasty  of  kings  emanating  from  their  own  choice.  This  love  and  loyalty,  it  may 
safely  be  prophecied,  shall  be  continued  to  our  present  line  of  kings,  so  long  as  they  con- 
tinue to  deserve  it  by  their  patriotism. 

Rejecting  these  advantages,  Henry  resolved  to  rest  his  claim  upon  the  strength  of  his 
title  by  descent,  upheld  by  his  present  power  ;  though  his  mother  Margaret,  through 
whom  he  claimed,  was  then  alive,  and  consequently  should  have  taken  precedence  of 
him  ;  for  which  obstinacy  and  selfish  ambition  he  was  justly  punished  by  the  continual 
commotions  arising  from  them  during  his  reign. 

This  digression  concerning  the  right  of  king  Henry  VII.  being  thus  briefly  sketched, 
it  is  now  necessary  to  produce  a  genealogy  of  the  descent  of  this  monarch  from  the  Tudor 
line.  Hi;?  maternal  descent,  by  which  he  became  a  Lancastrian,  is  soon  traced,  and  may 
be  found  under  Art.  4.  No.  5.  of  the  issue  of  king  Edward  III.  However,  to  form  a 
complete  picture  of  his  pedigree,  it  is  here  stated  that  the  mother  of  Henry  VII.  was 
Margaret,  daughter  and  heir  of  John,  duke  of  Somerset,  who  died  1444,  second  son  of 
John,  first  earl  of  Somerset,  who  died  1410,  the  eldest  illegitimate  son  of  John,  duke  of 
Lancaster,  (fourth  son  of  Edward  III.,)  by  Catherine  Roet,  whom  he  afterwards  married 
as  his  third  wife. 

The  ancestry  of  the  father  of  Henry  VII.  is  more  complicated,  and,  if  the  generally 
received  genealogy  of  it  is  correct,  it  proves  that  in  him  the  ancient  line  of  the  British 
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kings  is  restored  ;  for  by  it  he  appears  as  the  descendant  of  Cadwallader,  the  last  king  of 
Britain,  whose  descendants  reigned  in  Wales  from  his  death  in  688,  as  expressed  at  the 
■conclusion  of  Ch.  3.,  Bk.  2.,  Pt.  1. 

The  son  of  Cadwallader  became  the  first  king  of  Wales,  and  was  named  Edwal 
Wyrch,  or  the  Roe.  He  died  an.  720,  and  was  succeeded  by  Roderick  Malwynoc,  who 
died  an.  755.  This  Roderick  having  two  sons,  Conan,  his  heir  in  the  kingdom,  and 
Howel,  the  latter  took  Anglesea  from  his  brother,  and  afterwards  became  also  the  lord 
of  the  Isle  of  Man,  by  the  gift  of  Merfyn,  and  died  in  825.  Conan,  who  was  surnamed 
Tindaythury,  dying  in  818,  left  a  daughter  named  Esyth,  Mho  was  his  sole  heir,  and 
she  marrying  Merfyn,  king  of  Man,  son  of  Gwynard,  (son  of  Elidure,  lineally  descended 
from  Coel,  king  of  Britain,  the  father  of  Keman  and  Helena,  mother  of  Constantine,) 
and  of  Nesta,  daughter  of  Cadeth  ap  Brochwel  ap  Elis,  king  of  Powis,  he  became  in  her 
right,  king  of  Wales,  and,  dying  in  843,  by  her  left  a  son,  his  successor,  who  was  called 
Roderick. 

This  Roderick,  surnamed  the  Great,  king  of  Wales,  marrying  Anghared,  daughter 
and  heir  to  Meyric,  king  of  Cardigan,  by  her  had  three  sons,,  Anarawd,  prince  of  North 
Wales ;  Cadeth,  prince  of  South  Wales ;  and  Merfyn,  prince  of  Powis,  wno  lost  his  prin- 
cipality to  his  brother  Cadeth,  and  was  slain  by  the  Danes,  an.  900,  leaving  no  issue. 

From  the  surviving  brothers  of  Merfyn,  Anarawd,  prince  of  North  Wales,  and  Cadeth, 
prince  of  South  Wales,  proceeded  Meridith  ap  Tudor  the  great  grandfather  of  Henry 
VII.  From  Anarawd  was  produced  Margaret,  the  mother  of  Meredith ;  and  from 
Cadeth,  Tudor  ap  Gronw,  his  father.  But  as  Margaret  descended  from  Lewyllen,  the 
last  prince  of  Wales,  conquered  by  Edward  I.  in  1 282,  a  sketch  will  here  be  given  only 
of  her  descent,  whilst  the  reader  is  requested  to  consult  the  Genealogical  Table  prefixed 
to  this  book  for  the  descent  of  the  male  line  of  Meredith. 

Anarawd  became  prince  of  North  Wrales  on  the  death  of  his  father,  Roderick  the 
Great,  in  877,  and,  dying  in  913,  left  two  sons,  Edwal  Foel,  prince  of  North  Wales,  and 
Elis,  who  were  both  slain  in  940  by  the  English  and  Danes.  Edwal  left  three  sons, 
Meyric,  Jevaf,  and  Jago.  Jago  in  948,  became  prince  of  North  Wales  jointly  with  his 
brother  Jevaf,  but  was  expelled  by  his  nephew  Howel,  which  put  an  end  to  the  line  of  Jago. 

Jevaf,  (his  brother  Meyric  being  set  aside  by  him  and  his  brother  Jago,  and  imprisoned 
by  his  nephew  Howel,)  became  prince  of  North  Wales,  succeeding  Howel  Dha,  and  to 
him  in  972,  succeeded  Howel  his  son,  which  Howel  also  succeeded  his  uncle  Jago  ;  but 
in  984,  he  was  slain  in  a  battle  with  the  English,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  principality  of 
North  Wales  by  his  brother  Cadwalhon.  This  Cadwalhon  being  slain  in  985  by  Men. 
dith  ap  Owen,  and  dying  without  issue,  we  return  to  Howel  his  brother,  who  had  a  son 
named.  Conan,  but  he  being  slain  in  1003  by  Txlan  ap  Blegorad,  (who  usurped  the  do- 
minion of  North  Wales,  after  the  death  of  Edwal  ap  Meyrec,  and  was  slain  by  Llewellyn 
ap  Sitsyiht,  in  1015,)  put  an  end  to  that  line ;  so  that  we  return  to  Meyric,  who  was  set 
aside  by  his  brothers  Jevaf  and  Jago,  as  above-mentioned. 

This  Meyric  had  a  son  named  Edwal,  who  was  prince  of  North  Wales,  succeeding 
Meredith  ap  Owen  in  992 ;  but  he  being  slain  in  a  battle  with  Harold  the  Dane  in  1003, 
Jago  his  son  became  prince  of  North  Wales,  succeeding  Llewellyn  ap  Sitsyiht  in  1021. 
This  Jago  also  being  slain  by  Gruffydh  ap  Llewelyn,  who  succeeded  him  in  1037,  Conan, 
the  son  of  the  said  Jago,  warred  with  the  said  Gruffydh  apLlewellyn  for  the  principality 
of  North  Wales,  ana  marrying  Ranulph,  daughter  of  Alfred,  king  of  Dublin,  by  her 
had  a  son  named  Gruffydh,  who  was  prince  of  North  Wales,  succeeding  Trahaern  ap 
Caradoc,  whom  he  slew  in  1080. 

This  Gruffydh  married  Angharad,  daughter  of  Owen  ap  Edwyn,  which  Owen  re- 
belled against  him  and  invited  the  English  into  Wales,  who,  in  1097,  appointed  him 
prince  of  the  country  ;  but  he  soon  losing  it,  and  dying  in  1 102,  the  said  Gruffydh,  who 
had  married  his  daughter,  left  by  her  a  son,  and  a  daughter  named  G  wenlhiam.  The  said 
daughter  became  the  wife  of  Gruffydth  ap  Rhys,  and  mother  of  Rhys  ap  Gruffydth, 
prince  of  South  Wales,  and  her  brother  Owen,  surnamed  Gwenedh,  succeeding  his  father 
in  1 146,  was  prince  of  North  Wales. 

This  Owen  had  two  sons  and  a  daughter,  named  Gwenlian,  who  married  to  Owen 
CyfeUlioc,  lord  of  Powis,  of  whom  presently.  Of  the  said  two  sons  of  Owen  Gwenedh, 
Jorwerth  Drwyndyn,  the  eldest,  was  set  aside  on  account  of  his  broken  nose  ;  and  David 
his  brother  succeeding  his  father,  in  1170,  was  prince  of  North  Wales  ;  but  he  dying 
S.P.  in  1195,  Lhewelyn  his  nephew,  son  of  Jorwerth,  then  succeeded  him  as  prince  of 
North  Wales,  and  soon  after  the  death  of  Gruffydth  ap  Rhys,  prince  of  South  Wales, 
he  received  homage  of  his  son  Rhys,  and  became  prince  of  all"  Wales. 
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This  Lhewell yn ,  who  died  in  1240,  married  Joan,  natural  daughter  to  John,  king  of 
England,  and  by  her  had  David,  his  heir  in  the  principality,  and  three  daughters,  Wen- 
tilina,  Margaret,  and  Gladys,  of  whom  see  the  issue  of  John,  king  of  England.  David, 
who  in  1240  succeeded  his  father,  as  prince  of  all  Wales,  died  S.P.  in  124(5 ;  and  it  must 
now  be  stated  that  Gruffydh,  his  father's  base  son,  was  father  of  three  sons,  Lhewellyn 
Owen,  and  David ;  whereof  Owen,  who  was  prince  of  Wales  jointly  with  his  brother 
Lhewellyn  for  some  time,  joined  his  brother  David  against  Lhewellyn,  by  whom  in  1255 
they  were  both  overcome  and  imprisoned.    This  Llewyllyn,  the  eldest,  was  the  last 

E'nce  of  Wales,  and  being  defeated  and  slain  by  Edward  I.,  king  of  England,  an.  12H2, 
head,  crowned  with  ivy,  was  set  on  the  Tower  of  London.  It  was  shortly  after  accom- 
panied by  that  of  his  brother  David,  who,  being  given  up  by  the  Welsh  to  the  English 
monarch,  was  by  him  beheaded  at  Shrewsbury,  dying  S.P.,  as  did  also  his  brother  Owen 
but  a  short  time  before. 

This  Lhewellyn  by  Eleanor,  daughter  of  Simon  Montfort,  earl  of  Leicester,  by  Eleanor, 
daughter  of  king  John,  left  issue  an  only  daughter,  Catherine,  married  to  Llewellyn  ap 
Gruffydh  ap  Tangwistl,  and  by  him  had  a  daughter  Eleanor,  married  to  Thomas  ap 
Lhewellyn  ap  Owen  ap  Meredith,  lord  Iscoed,  who  by  him  had  a  daughter  Margaret, 
married  to  Tudor  ap  Gronw  ap  Tudor,  who  by  him  had  a  son  named  Meredith  ap  Tudor. 
This  Meredith  ap  Tudor  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Dafydd  Fychan,  and  by  her 
had  a  son  named  Owen  Tudor.  This  Owen  Tudor,  eminent  for  his  beauty  and  sym- 
metry, married  the  relict  of  king  Henry  V.,  Catherine,  youngest  daughter  of  Charles 
VI.,  "king  of  France,  and  thus  Henry  VII.  became  likewise  descended  from  the  illus- 
trious line  of  French  monarchs.  The  issue  of  this  marriage  is  noticed  in  treating  of  the 
wife  of  Henry  V.  It  is  sufficient  to  state  here  that  Owen  surviving  Catherine,  was  at 
length  beheaded  by  Edward  IV.,  in  the  wars  of  Lancaster  and  York,  and  left  issue 
three  sons,  Edmond,  earl  of  Richmond;  Jasper,  earl  of  Pembroke,  &c. ;  and  Owen,  a 
monk. 

Edmund,  earl  of  Richmond,  dying  in  1456,  left  issue  by  Margaret,  daughter  and 
heir  of  John,  duke  of  Somerset,  an  only  son  Henry,  who,  on  the  death  of  Richard  III. 
became  kins  of  England,  as  the  seventn  of  his  name. 

Henry  VII.  wasborn  at  Pembroke  Castle,  in  Wales,  on  St.  Agnes[  Day,  Jan.  21, 1456, 
and  he  is  stated  to  have  studied  in  his  early  years  at  Eton  College,  which  had  been  founded 
by  Henry  VI.  in  1441.  8oon  after  the  accession  of  Edward  IV.  to  the  throne  in  1461, 
the  young  earl  of  Richmond  fled  to  conceal  himself  in  Wales,  and  was  kept  in  a  manner 
like  a  captive,  though  honorably  educated  by  Anne,  relict  of  William  Herbert,  earl  of 
Pembroke,  who  was  beheaded  at  Banbury.  At  the  restoration  of  Henry  VF.  in  1470, 
Jaspar,  earl  of  Pembroke,  conveyed  his  nephew  Henry  out  of  Wales,  and  introduced 
him  to  the  king,  who,  it  is  pretended,  fixing  his  eyes  stedfastly  upon  the  young  earl,  fore- 
told that  he  should  mount  the  throne  and  terminate  the  destructive  quarrel  of  the  Two 
Roses.  The  truth  of  this  is  not  very  probable,  and  it  is  not  of  sufficient  importance  to 
discuss  it.  The  unfortunate  king  being  in  the  next  year  again  deprived  of  his  crown, 
and  soon  after  of  his  life,  the  house  of  Lancaster  was  reduced  by  the  barbarous  slaughters 
and  executions  of  the  civil  wars  to  two  persons  only,  Margaret,  (daughter  of  John,  duke 
of  Somerset,  and  wife  of  Edmund  Tudor,  half  brother  of  Henry  VI.,)  and  Henry,  earl 
of  Richmond,  her  son.  Jasper,  his  uncle,  after  the  fatal  battle  of  Tewkesbury,  willing 
to  save  this  remaining  branch  of  that  noble  stock,  fled  with  him  into  Wales,  whither 
they  were  secretly  followed  by  the  emissaries  of  king  Edward,  who  passionately  desired  to 
have  at  his  mercy  these  two  lords,  the  only  persons  that  could  give  him  any  further  dis- 
turbance. Roger  Vaughan,  the  leader  of  the  gang,  in  the  prosecution  of  his  commission 
to  seise  or  assassinate  his  victims,  not  observing  a  proper  caution,  the  earl  of  Pembroke 
obtained  notice  of  his  design,  and,  pretending  to  fall  into  the  villain's  snare,  slew  him,  and 
retired  to  Pembroke  castle,  whence  he  afterwards  escaped  to  France,  with  Henry,  his 
nephew.  Their  design  was  to  proceed  to  Paris,  as  Henry's  grandmother  had  been  the 
sister  of  the  French  king's  father  ;  but  the  wind  driving  them  upon  the  coast  of  Bretagne, 
they  thought  it  prudent  not  to  leave  that  country  without  offering  their  devotions  to  the 
duke,  Francis  II.,  who,  judging  these  two  lords  might  be  of  advantage  to  him,  forbid 
their  departure  and  assigned  them  the  town  of  Vannes  as  the  place  of  their  residence, 
with  an  honorable  attention  suited  to  their  birth  and  quality.  In  the  following  year, 
1472,  king  Edward,  having  learned  the  place  of  their  retreat,  sent  ambassadors  to  the 
duke  of  Bretagne,  entreating  him  to  deliver  the  remaining  Lancastrians  into  his  power  ; 
which  Francis  steadily  refused,  promising  however  that  he  would  guard  them  so  narrowly 
as  to  prevent  any  detriment  to  the  interests  of  th«  king  of  England.    Upon  this  con- 
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aideration,  Edward  remitted  him  yearly  a  large  pension,  under  colour  of  a  maintenance 
for  the  two  prisoners.  But  notwithstanding  this  assurance  of  security,  Edward's  fears 
made  him  again  attempt  the  possession  of  the  person  of  young  Richmond,  and  that  his 
second  application  might  be  attended  with  success,  he  pretended  that  the  intent  of  it 
was  to  procure  advantage  to  the  earl.  In  1476,  he  sent  ambassadors  to  the  duke,  to  state 
that  the  king  their  master  was  extremely  desirous  to  extinguish  the  flames  of  the  two 
factions  which  had  so  long  raged  in  England,  for  as  the  earl  of  Richmond  and  his 
mother  were  the  only  surviving  persons  of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  he  intended  to 
marry  him  to  one  of  his  daughters,  in  order  to  unite  the  two  houses  and  manifest  to  the 
whole  kingdom  the  prospect  of  a  happy  tranquillity  :  but  as  possession  of  the  earl's  person 
was  necessary  for  this  design,  he  now  entreated  the  duke  of  Bretagne  to  relinquish  it. 

Francis  being  himself  a  good  and  generous  prince,  perceived  not  the  poison  that  lurked 
under  these  fair  pretensions,  and  suspected  not  that  Edward  was  so  far  from  any  inten- 
tion of  consummating  a  union  of  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  by  a  marriage  of  one 
of  his  daughters  to  the  earl  of  Richmond,  that  he  only  sought  the  dis-union  of  his  head 
from  his  body  with  an  axe.  Accordingly,  Henry  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the  ambas- 
sadors to  be  conveyed  to  England.  However,  whilst  they  were  proceeding  to  the  coast, 
the  duke  becoming  conscious  of  the  rashness  of  his  concession,  and  of  the  stain  that 
would  be  cast  upon  him  for  this  breach  of  hospitality,  and  having  been  apprised  by  some 
of  his  courtiers  of  the  intended  perlidy  of  the  king  of  England,  he  instantly  dispatched 
Peter  Landois,  his  treasurer,  to  St.  Malos,  the  place  of  embarkation,  with  orders  to  re- 
cover the  earl  out  of  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  Landois  arrived  at  the  very  instant  of  their 
entering  the  vessel  to  depart  for  England,  and  immediately  gave  private  orders  to 
assist  the  two  prisoners  in  their  escape,  while  he  conferred  with  the  ambassadors.  The 
conference  being  ended,  the  two  earls  were  found  to  have  taken  sanctuary  in  a  church, 
whence  it  was  in  vain  to  attempt  to  remove  them,  as  it  was  discovered  to  be  the  duke's 
resolution  to  afford  them  a  continuance  of  his  protection  ;  and  thus  was  the  earl  of  Rich- 
mond almost  miraculously  preserved  from  a  scaffold,  the  decrees  of  Heaven  destining  him  to 
fill  the  throne  of  a  mighty  kingdom,  which  by  his  prudent  policy,  though  not  by  his  integ- 
rity and  virtue,  he  was  eminently  to  advance  in  the  scale  of  nations.  The  peril  ne  had  now 
escaped,  should  have  taught  him  to  regard  the  safety  of  others  and  to  save  his  own  mem- 
mory  from  an  indignation,  which  he  could  not  but  feel  towards  the  perfidy  of  Edward. 
But  actuated  with  the  same  motive,  he  when  king  scrupled  not  to  perform,  amidst  other 
violences,  a  crime,  which  has  justly  loaded  his  memory  with  contempt  and  infamy,  by 
his  consigning  to  the  headsman  the  unfortunate  earl  of  Warwick,  who,  like  himself,  was 
the  last  male  branch  of  a  house,  being  only  son  of  George,  duke  of  Clarence,  brother  of 
Edward  IV.,  So  little  regarded  is  the  golden  precept ;  14  Do  unto  others,  as  you  would 
they  should  do  unto  you." 

During  the  remainder  of  Edward's  reign,  Henry  was  no  more  disturbed  in  his  allowed 
retreat,  nor  was  it  until  the  tyranny  of  Richard  III.,  after  the  murder  of  his  two  ne- 
phews, Edward  V.  and  Richard  duke  of  York,  that  he  ventured  to  quit  it.  Richard 
having  disgusted  and  alarmed  the  nation  by  his  violent  and  unjust  proceedings,  the 
chief  malcontents  considered  on  whom  they  should  fix  their  choice  to  oppose  and  succeed 
him.  It  is  natural  to  cure  an  evil  by  its  direct  opposite.  To  be  rid  of  a  king  of  the 
house  of  York,  there  appeared  no  better  plan  than  to  revive  the  claim  of  its  rival  Lan- 
caster ;  and  Henry,  earl  of  Richmond,  being  now  the  only  branch  of  the  Red  Rose,  on 
him  was  consequently  the  choice  decided,  more  on  account  of  his  descent  than  from  any 
knowledge  of  those  abilities  he  afterwards  so  eminently  exerted. 

The  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  had  been  particularly  instrumental  in  plucing 
Richard  on  the  throne,  not  meeting  with  the  advancement  which  he  deemed  due  to  his 
services,  was  the  first  to  contend  against  him.  At  first,  he  thought  of  fixing  himself  in 
the  throne,  as  descending  from  Thomas,  duke  of  Gloucester,  youngest  son  of  Edward  III.; 
but  being  conscious  that  an  attempt  to  effect  it  would  create  a  union  of  the  partisans  of 
both  Lancaster  and  York  against  his  claim,  which  must  be  equally  offensive  and  injuri- 
ous to  either,  he  at  length  humbled  his  ambition  to  render  his  thirst  of  resentment  the 
more  easily  gratified.  On  this  account,  he  resolved  to  throw  the  whole  influence  of  his 
power  into  the  scale  of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  and  began  to  avow  his  design  of  advancing 
the  claim  of  Henry  Tudor,  earl  of  Richmond,  proposing  to  destroy  the  animosities  of  the 
rival  houses,  by  a  marriage  of  the  earl  with  Elizabeth,  the  eldest  daughter  of  king  Edward 
1 V.,  The  wioow  of  Edward  IV.  willingly  listened  to  this  proposal,  which  was  communi- 
cated to  her  by  Margaret,  the  mother  of  Henry,  who  instantly  sent,  in  Sep.  1483,  an 
express  to  him  in  Brittany,  informing  him  of  these  advantages  in  his  favour  and  that 
many  lords  were  ready  to  support  his  cause. 
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The  earl  of  Richmond  was  still  at  Valines,  where  he  had  resided  for  several  years 
under  some-  degree  of  confinement,  according  to  the  former  agreement  of  Edward  IV. 
with  the  duke  of  Bretagne.    Henry  heard  with  joy  of  the  favourable  appearances  to 
his  interest  in  England  ;  but  he  was  well  aware  that  in  his  present  condition  it  would 
avail  him  little  to  return  to  his  own  country  without  a  supply  of  money  and  men  to 
second  the  endeavours  of  his  friends,  which  he  could  not  hope  to  obtain  without  the  duke 
of  Bretagne's  consent  and  assistance  ;  and  fortunately  he  found  the  duke,  towards  whom 
he  afterwards,  when  he  had  obtained  the  object  of  his  wishes,  acted  with  infamous  ingra- 
titude, more  ready  to  countenance  him  than  he  expected.    Francis  was  not  engaged  with 
Richard  as  he  had  been  with  Edward,  and  the  complicated  villainies  of  the  new  king 
had  made  him  odious  to  all  the  princes  of  Europe,  and  more  particularly  to  the  duke  of 
Bretagne,  who  considered  him  as  having  despoiled  his  daughter  of  the  dignity  of  queen 
consort  of  England,  by  his  murder  of  Edward  V,  to  whom  she  had  been  contracted  in  mar- 
riage.  Another  motive  induced  Francis  to  listen  to  the  proposals  of  Henry.  He  had  pre- 
tensions to  the  earldom  of  Richmond  in  England,  formerly  enjoyed  by  his  ancestors,  and 
he  readily  supposed  that  Henry  would  willingly  restore  it,  if  by  his  assistance  that  earl 
could  seat  himself  in  the  throne.    However,  it  is  but  fair  to  suppose  from  the  duke's 
known  generosity  of  temper,  that  he  was  as  much  induced  to  afford  Henry  assistance 
from  a  wish  to  do  good,  as  to  derive  an  advantage  to  himself.    The  earl,  thus  assured  of 
foreign  aid,  sent  expresses  to  the  countess,  his  mother,  and  to  the  duke  of  Buckingham, 
acquainting  them  of  his  design  to  attempt  a  landing  by  the  beginning  of  October,  which 
information  quickly  excited  his  English  partisans  to  action  ;  and  at  length  he  sailed 
from  St.  Malo's,  Oct.  12,  with  5,000  men  and  40  ships  furnished  by  the  duke  of  Bre- 
tagne, when  encountering  a  storm,  some  of  his  ships  were  driven  on  the  coast  of  Bretagne 
and  others  on  the  more  southerly  coasts  of  France.    However,  Henry's  ship  arrived 
after  the  storm  opposite  Poole  in  Dorsetshire,  where  he  saw  the  shore  crowded  with 
troops,  who  made  him  a  signal  to  approach  ;  but  happily  fur  him,  he  had  the  precaution 
to  send  one  of  his  company  to  learn  their  design,  and,  though  the  commander  affirmed  him- 
self to  be  posted  there  by  the  duke  of  Buckingham  to  favour  the  landing  of  the  earl  of 
Richmond,  the  messenger  discovered  them  to  be  the  militia  of  the  county,  posted 
there  by  Richard  to  surprise  his  enemy  by  that  artifice.    Henry  therefore  hastily  put  to 
sea  and  arrived  at  a  port  in  Normandy,  where  he  heard  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  duke 
of  Buckingham,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  Richard  and  beheaded,  Nov.  2,  1483. 
Finding  his  hopes  for  the  present  blasted,  he  returned  to  Bretagne,  where  he  found  the 
marquess  of  Dorset  and  many  other  nobles,  who  had  escaped  out  of  England  on  the 
duke's  defeat  and  death.    Being  by  the  exiles  assured  of  the  general  hate  against 
Richard,  and  the  duke  of  Bretagne  offering  to  renew  his  assistance  at  any  favourable 
juncture,  he  solemnly  swore  on  Christmas  Day,  at  the  cathedral  at  Renues,  to  end  the 
unhappy  strife  of  York  and  Lancaster  bv  marrying  the  princess  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Edward  IV.,  or,  in  case  she  died.  Cicely,  her  younger  sister;  which  promise  was  an- 
swered by  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  him  from  all  the  English  that  were  present.  While 
these  things  passed,  Henry  and  his  adherents  were  attainted  in  England,  and  Richard 
attempted  to  strengthen  himself  by  foreign  alliances,  securing  Castile  and  Portugal, 
France,  and  the  archduke  Maximilian  of  Austria.    The  tyrant  also  now  attempted  an 
alliance  in  a  quarter  which  he  most  dreaded,  being  the  refuge  of  Richmond.  Francis  II., 
duke  of  Bretagne,  being  old  and  infirm,  was  entirely  governed  by  Peter  Landois,  his 
treasurer,  who  had  formerly  rescued  Henry  from  the  hands  of  Edward  IV.    This  man, 
who  was  the  son  of  a  tailor,  used  bis  power  so  insolently  and  so  greatly  incurred  the  hatred 
of  his  fellow  subjects,  that  in  1484  the  nobles  entered  into  a  combination  against  him. 
To  support  himself  against  them,  he  sent  ambassadors  in  his  master's  name  to  conclude 
a  truce  with  Richard,  which  was  to  last  till  April  24,  1485,  and  gave  him  hopes  that 
be  would  deliver  up  Richmond  to  his  power.    Richard  intimated  to  Landois  his  willing- 
ness not  only  to  grant  the  truce  but  also  to  prolong  it,  urged  his  desire  to  have  Richmond 
put  into  his  hands,  and  made  the  most  extravagant  promises  to  forward  the  interests  of 
Landois.    Henry,  though  in  Bretagne,  was  utterly  ignorant  of  what  passed  at  the 
duke's  court,  until  he  received  intimation  of  it  from  England  from  Morton,  bishop  of 
Ely,  who  warned  him  that,  from  the  treasurer's  intrigues,  he  was  not  secure  in  the  duke 
of  Bretagne's  dominions.  Knowing  Landois  to  be  capable  of  the  vilest  actions,  he  resolved 
to  retire  into  France,  and  secretly  obtaining  a  passport  from  king  Charles  VIII.  and 
escaping  from  Vannes  in  disguise,  he  arrived,  after  a  hot  pursuit,  at  Angers,  the  capital  of 
Aniou.    The  duke,  now  recovered  from  a  dangerous  illness,  was  informed  that  the 
tarl  had  retired  under  fear  of  ill  treatment,  for  which  the  upbraided  Landois  for  causiug 
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an  apprehension  so  destructive  to  his  own  honour,  not  knowing  doubtless  that 
favourite  had  been  negotiating  with  the  king  of  England  to  convert  the  earl's  fear  of 
evil  into  reality ;  and  he  instantly  allowed  all  the  English  in  his  dominions  to  go  to  the  earl 
with  his  offers  of  service,  which  were  received  with  grateful  expressions  by  Henry, 
who  sent  to  the  duke  his  sincere  acknowledgment  of  his  past  favours.    Landois  soon  met 
the  reward  of  his  crimes  on  a  gibbet,  and  Richmond,  thus  almost  miraculously  preserved, 
was  received  very  honorably  by  king  Charles  at  Langeais.    However,  as  the  court  of 
France  was  not  then  free  from  troubles,  it  was  no  favourable  juncture  to  procure  present 
aid  :  but  at  length  in  the  summer  of  1485,  he  obtained  a  small  supply  of  men,  which 
appeared,  from  its  inadequacy  to  the  end  proposed,  rather  intended  to  create  fear  and 
division  in  the  English  court  than  to  advantage  him.    This  aid  was  but  2,000  men 
poorly  supplied,  for  which  he  was  required  to  leave  hostages  as  a  surety  for  payment 
of  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  French  court ;  and  the  earl  mistrusting  the  marquess  of 
Dorset,  from  his  connections  with  the  house  of  York,  for  even  thus  early  did  Richmond 
indulge  his  jealously  and  suspicion  of  that  house,  which  caused  the  confusion  and  un- 
popularity of  his  reign,  he  left  him  as  a  hostage  at  Paris  with  sir  John  Bourchier.  Being 
come  to  Rouen,  hit  hopes  were  greatly  damped  by  the  intelligence  of  the  death  of  the 
queen  of  Richard,  and  of  his  having  got  possession  of  the  daughters  of  Edward  IV.,  the 
eldest  of  whom  he  was  about  to  espouse.    Despairing  of  the  union  of  the  two  houses  by 
his  projected  marriage  with  Elizabeth,  on  the  effecting  of  which  his  success  so  much 
depended,  and  endeavouring  at  least  to  gain  an  alliance  that  might  in  some  degree  add  to 
strength,  though  not  to  his  pretensions,  he  despatched  a  messenger  to  gain  to  his 
irest  sir  Walter  Herbert,  who  possessed  great  power  in  Wales,  by  an  offer  of  marrying 
younger  sister,  the  eldest  being  already  married  to  the  earl  of  Northumberland ; 
but  happily  for  Henry,  the  messenger  found  the  roads  so  narrowly  watched  as  to  prevent 
his  reaching  his  destination.    Had  the  proposal  succeeded,  Richmond  would  doubtless 
have  lost  the  crown  by  being  forsaken  by  the  Yorkists,  the  more  numerous  faction,  who 
now  only  espoused  his  cause  from  the  hope  of  a  union  of  the  two  houses  by  his  marriage 
with  the  princess  Elizabeth.    Soon  after,  receiving  the  more  agreeable  information  that, 
if  he  would  quickly  land  in  Wales,  all  the  country  would  declare  for  him,  and  that 
in  England  nothing  was  wanted  but  his  presence  to  encourage  the  principal  nobles  to 
declare  against  Richard,  whose  tyranny  created  universal  detestation,  he  came  to  Har- 
fleur,  where  ships  were  provided,  and,  setting  sail  July  31,  1485,  landed  Aug.  6,  at 
Milford  Haven,  whence  the  next  day  he  came  to  Haverford.    From  this  place  he  sent 
information  to  his  mother  of  his  arrival  and  of  his  design  to  march  towards  London, 
desiring  her  to  intimate  the  same  to  his  friends,  that  they  might  reinforce  him  on  his 
route.    Having  no  town  upon  the  Severn  at  his  command,  he  was  obliged  to  cross  the 
greater  port  of  Wales  to  reach  Shrewsbury,  at  the  head  of  that  river,  which  he  was 
desirous  to  effect  before  the  king  could  be  ready  to  dispute  his  passage.    The  Welsh 
gentry  having  reinforced  him  on  his  march,  and  on  his  arrival  at  Shrewsbury,  where  he 
was  received  without  opposition,  being  joined  by  sir  George  Talbot  and  the  young  earl  of 
Shrewsbury  with  2000  men,  he  now  marched  to  Litchfield,  having  at  Stafford  had 
a  private  interview  with  sir  William  Stanley,  the  brother  of  Thomas,  lord  Stanley,  the 
present  husband  of  the  countess  of  Richmond,  in  which  he  was  assured  of  their  assistance, 
although,  from  the  tyrant  having  George  Stanley,  a  son  of  lord  Thomas,  as  a  hostage,  it 
could  not  be  made  apparent  until  the  last  extremity.    At  Litchfield,  he  received  news 
of  Richard's  advance  to  Leicester ;  wherefore,  finding  it  impossible  to  reach  London 
without  opposition,  he  resolved  to  march  against  his  enemy  and  trv  the  issue  of  a  battle, 
which  was  to  raise  him  to  a  throne  or  prostrate  him  before  a  block.    Proceeding  to 
Tamworth,  he  fell  into  a  reverie  respecting  the  probable  splendour  or  degradation  of  his 
fate,  and  lost  the  track  of  his  companions  ;  but  not  daring  to  enquire  the  wav  to  that  town, 
lest  he  should  be  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  it  was  not  until  the  morning, 
after  having  passed  the  night  at  a  village  unknown  to  him,  that  he  at  last  extricated 
himself  from  this  anxious  and  dangerous  dilemma  and  found  means  to  join  his  army, 
which  had  been  in  the  utmost  consternation  at  his  absence.    To  prevent  the  injury  this 
blunder  might  occasion  to  the  confidence  of  his  troops,  who  would  consider  it  both  as  an 
imprudence  and  a  want  of  ability,  he  pretended  to  have  held  conferences  with  some 
friends,  who  feared  at  present  to  appear  openly  ;  and  on  the  same  day,  he  went  with  a 
few  friends  to  Atherston,  where  be  had  a  long  audience  with  his  father-in-law,  the  lord 
Stanley,  who  promised  with  his  brother,  sir  William,  to  quit  the  royal  army  at  such  a 
critical  juncture  of  the  battle  as  must  decide  the  day  in  his  favour.    The  following  day, 
hearing  that  Richard  had  left  Leicester,  he  also  advanced  to  meet  him  with  a  force  of 
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only  6000  men,  whilst  that  of  his  foe  more  than  doubled  that  number.  The  two  amies 
met  at  Bosworth,  Monday,  Aug.  22,  when  ensued  the  battle  famous  for  deciding  the 
quarrels  of  the  White  and  Red  Roses,  which  ended  in  the  defeat  and  death  of  Richard 
III. ;  and  the  crown  being  found  after  the  conflict,  concealed  in  a  white-thorn  bush,  it 
was  placed  by  the  lord  Stanley  upon  the  head  of  the  earl  of  Richmond,  in  the  field,  which 
summary  process  of  coronation  was  followed  by  the  acclamations  of  the  soldiers  proclaim- 
ing him  king,  by  the  title  of  Henry  VII. 

No  prince  ever  became  a  king  with  a  greater  opportunity  of  rendering  himself  beloved 
by  his  people,  and  of  gaining  the  fame  of  after  ages ;  but  the  character  of  Henry  was 
cold,  jealous,  and  suspicious.  Not  having  the  virtue  and  integrity  to  render  his  reign 
glorious,  his  only  wish  was  to  make  it  politic  and  secure  ;  and  he  scrupled  as  little  as 
the  tyrant  whom  he  had  destroyed  to  indulge  his  ambition,  avarice,  and  severities  by 
any  means  that  might  be  ventured  upon  with  safety.  The  very  day  after  the  battle, 
he  sent  a  detachment  under  the  command  of  Robert  Willoughby  to  the  castle  of 
Sheriflf  Hutton,  to  take  thence  the  earl  of  Warwick,  son  of  George,  duke  of  Clarence, 
brother  of  king  Edward  IV.,  and  conduct  him  to  the  tower  of  London.  This  young 
prince  had  been  confined  in  this  castle  by  his  unnntural  uncle,  Richard  III.,  fearing 
that  he  might  disturb  him  one  day  in  his  throne,  since  his  right,  but  for  the  attainder  of 
his  father,  which  might  easily  be  reversed,  would  have  been  superior  to  that  of  the 
tyrant's ;  but  Henrv,  as  jealous  and  unrelenting  as  Richard,  with  still  less  reason,  as  the 
youth  could  not  molest  him,  his  right  being  inferior  to  that  of  Elisabeth,  so  far  from 
releasing  the  unfortunate  prince,  only  changed  one  prison  for  another,  where  he  was  ri- 
gidly confined  during  the  remainder  of  his  days,  which  were  finished  by  the  cold-hearted 
Henry  commanding  his  head  to  be  cut  off  on  a  public  scaffold.  By  this  act,  with  many 
others,  of  useless  cruelty,  he  proved  himself  as  great  a  villain  as  the  tyrant,  from  whom 
he  boasted  to  have  delivered  the  kingdom.  Henry  at  length  arrived  in  London,  concealed 
in  a  close  chariot,  which  greatly  displeased  the  public,  Aug.  29th.,  and  the  next  day, 
having  assembled  a  council,  solemnly  renewed  his  oath  to  marry  the  princess  Elizabeth  ; 
but  his  natural  jealousy  of  the  house  of  York  made  him  fall  into  a  despicable  meanness 
to  humble  it,  and  instead  of  nobly  annihilating  all  remembrance  of  the  contentions  ofYork 
aud  Lancaster  by  uniting  the  factions  in  one  common  interests,  the  low  and  sordid  Henry 
throughout  his  reign  depressed  the  former  and  aggrandized  the  latter.  From  this  wretched 

Klicy  he  resolved  to  defer  the  marriage  until  after  his  coronation,  that,  by  the  ceremony 
ing  at  first  singly  performed  upon  himself,  he  might  be  supposed  to  reign  of  his  own  right, 
and  not  conjointly  with  that  of  his  wife,  and  thus  to  give  a  superior  grandeur  of  the  Lan- 
castrian claim  over  the  house  of  York.  This  meanness  deservedly  Tost  him  much  of  the 
love  of  his  subjects,  which  was  afterwards  turned  into  so  great  a  degree  of  hate  from  his 
multiplied  tyrannies  and  oppressions,  that  we  now  view  Henry  VII.  as  one  of  the  least 
respected  monarchs  that  ever  sat  on  the  English  throne.  Richard  in  his  tyranny  waa 
at  least  brave,  valiant,  and  possessed  of  some  good  qualities.  Henry  VIII.  emblazoned 
his  arbitrary  proceedings  with  splendour  and  luxury,  which  distributed  wealth  among 
his  people.  But  Henry  VII.  had  not  one  redeeming  generous  quality,  being  immersed 
in  a  love  of  avarice,  suspicion,  and  narrow  policy ;  and  whatever  beneficial  results  of  his 
government  bless  posterity,  — and  they  are  many, — they  emanated  not  from  his  foresight 
or  desire  of  the  distant  benefit,  but  were  the  natural  consequences  of  those  events  which 
he  moulded  merely  for  the  gratification  of  his  own  individual  interests. 

On  his  accession  to  the  crown,  he  found  his  nobles  too  strong  for  him,  and  too  much 
enabled  to  dispute  his  wretched  title.  He  therefore  sought  to  paralyze  their  influence 
by  the  creation  of  another  power  in  the  state,  which,  raised  from  the  middle  classes  of 
the  people,  should  interpose  between  the  crown  and  an  overweening  aristocracy.  These 
nobles  enchanted  with  the  articles  of  luxury,  which  the  industry  of  the  commonalty  had 
brought  about  this  time  towards  perfection,  and  desirous  to  enjoy  them,  the  crafty  king 
laid  hold  of  this  opportunity  to  eifect  his  purpose,  licensing  his  barons  to  procure  those 
luxuries  by  the  alienation  of  their  lands,  which  being  purchased  by  the  industry  of  those 
below  them,  the  upper  classes  were  weakened,  and  the  lower  ones  proportionably 
strengthened.  But  though  Henry  was  thus,  at  the  expense  of  his  nobles,  encouraging 
trade  and  manufactures,  he  was  too  avaricious  to  indulge  in  the  luxuries  of  them  himself, 
and  was  too  much  occupied  in  filling  his  treasury  with  the  various  exactions  he  pressed 
from  the  country .  But  having  strengthened  himself  with  taxation,  he  neglected  nothing 
to  make  the  people  a  powerful  barrier  between  him  and  a  hitherto  too  insolent  nobility, 
by  bestowing  privileges  and  charters  upon  towns,  and  thus  embodying  the  interests  of 
artisans  and  concentrating  their  ingenuity  in  such  powerful  foci,  that  they  might  attract 
the  wealth  which  is  the  reward  of  a  well-directed  industry. 
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However,  the  power  that  the  policy  of  Henry  so  successfully  curbed,  was  in  a  great 
measure  reinstated  by  his  profligate  and  luxurious  son,  whose  love  of  a  gaudy  splendor 
could  not  brook  an  impoverishednobility.  Fearless  of  the  consequences  of  enriching  the 
barons,  whom  he  resolved  to  intimidate  by  an  unlimited  tyranny,  and  wishing  to  sur- 
round them  with  a  splendor  that  they  might  encircle  him  with  its  rays,  he  rendered  them 
again  powerful  by  bestowing  on  them  the  spoliations  of  the  abbeys.  This  power  the 
tyranny  of  Henry  VIII.  and  the  steady  government  of  Elizabeth  kept  in  check ;  but  it 
has  at  length  gained  such  a  preponderance,  that  the  state  of  government  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  has  reverted  to  that  which  required  the  restraining  policy  of  our  seventh 
Henry.  That  king,  indeed,  curbed  the  nobility  to  ensure  the  existence'  of  his  own  roy- 
alty and  to  destroy  any  attempt  to  rear  a  more  perfect  right  over  his  own ;  but  in  the 
present  age,  a  king,  with  the  genuine  feeling  of  patriotism,  seeks  to  rescue  the  people  from 
the  luxury  and  avarice  of  an  aristocracy,  that  lias  too  long  held  them  in  thraldom,  and 
to  restore*  them  to  the  level  they  have  a  right  to  enjoy.  The  endeavours  of  Henry  were 
to  raise  himself  upon  the  lever  of  the  people's  power :  the  popular  prince,  William  IV., 
aims  with  a  paternal  affection  to  raise  the  people  to  a  level  with  himself,  and  to  rescue  the 
third  portion  of  our  constitution  from  an  arbitrary  power  that  has  encroached  upon  its 
rights.  The  aristocracy  has  assumed  an  influence  that  has  long  depressed  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  people,  and  may  the  endeavours  of  our  king  rescue  us  from  the  unmerited 
degradation  by  the  success  of  the  efficient  and  grand  reform,  which  he  has  allowed  to 
emanate  from  a  liberal  ministry,  who,  whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  their  patriotic  en- 
deavour-.  have  immortalized  themselves  and  shed  a  lustre  around  their  master  that  will 
remain  undying  to  the  end  of  time.  That  our  beloved  Sovereign  and  his  counsellors,  by  the 
blessing  of  providence,  and  the  aid  of  the  generous  and  enlightened  portion  of  our  aris- 
tocracy, who  by  genuine  patriotism  will  ensure  the  sincere  gratitude  of  Britons,  both  in 
the  present  and  after  ages,  may  gain  the  victory  over  the  sophistical  arguments  and 
selfish  meanness  of  the  advocates  of  political  corruption,  whose  names  shall  be  held  in 
universal  execration,  must  be  the  prayer  of  every  true  lover  of  his  country,  as  it  is  that 
of  him  who  now  earnestly  makes  it  during  the  pending  of  this  great  senatorial  and  na- 
tional measure. 

Henry  was  crowned  on  Sunday,  Oct.  30,  1485,  at  Westminster  Abbey,  by  cardinal 
Bourchier,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  After  a  reign  of  23  years  and  eight  months,  he  died 
of  a  consumption,  at  Richmond  in  Surrey,  Sunday,  April  22,  1509,  aged  54  years,  and 
was  buried,  M  ay  1 1 ,  at  Westminster  Ah  hey,  in  the  celebrated  chapel  of  his  own  founding, 
which  is  styled  of  its  kind  the  master-piece  of  Europe. 

C&c  mitt  of  Su'nv  fcenrs  Oil. 

Elizabeth,  the  eldest  child  of  king  Edward  IV.  by  Elizabeth  Woodville,  his  wife, 
was  born  at  Westminster,  Feb.  11,  1466.  When  her  father  lost  the  throne  through  the 
intrigues  of  the  earl  of  Warwick,  who  restored  Henry  VI.,  this  princess  was  taken  in 
October  1470,  with  her  mother,  to  secure  sanctuary  at  Westminster,  where  she  remained 
till  after  April  14,  1471.  the  day  of  the  victory  at  Barnet,  which  restored  the  throne  to 
her  rather.  Edward  in  1475,  in  a  treaty  with  Lewis  XI.,  king  of  France,  contracted 
her  to  the  Dauphin,  son  of  that  monarch  and  afterwards  Charles  VIII. ;  but  after  many 
delays  on  the  part  of  Lewis,  the  project  was  at  length  relinquished  in  1463,'greatly  to 
the  discontent  of  Edward,  who  declared  war  against  Lewis  of  France,  forgetting  that  he 
himself  had  been  guilty  of  as  great  a  breach  of  faith  towards  that  monarch  in  marrying 
Elizabeth  Grey,  after  having  engaged  himself  to  espouse  Bona,  daughter  of  Lewis,  duke 
of  Savoy,  and  sister  of  Charlotte,  wife  of  Lewis  XI.    Nothing  further  is  recorded  of  this 

Erin  cess  until  after  the  death  of  her  father,  when  to  avoid  falling  into  the  hands  of 
lichard,  duke  of  Gloucester,  who  was  intriguing  for  the  crown  against  his  nephew 
Edward  V.  and  the  other  issue  of  Edward  IV.,  the  queen  dowager  fled,  in  June  1463, 
with  her  children  to  seek  shelter  again  in  Westminster.  It  was  in  this  retreat  that  the 
project  of  marriage  between  Elizabeth  and  the  earl  of  Richmond  was  first  set  on  root  to 
form  a  union  of  the  rival  houses ;  but  the  disgrace  and  execution  of  the  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, the  contriver  of  it,  Nov.  2,  1483,  for  a  time  prevented  its  completion,  and  even 
destroyed  its  probability.  Richard  III.  having  murdered  the  young  king  and  his  bro- 
ther, the  duke  of  York,  and  his  queen  Anne  being  dead,  March  16,  1465,  endeavoured 
to  thwart  the  designs  of  Richmond,  and  to  render  his  throne  more  secure  by  espousing  his 
niece,  Elizabeth,  the  true  heir  of  the  house  of  York.  For  this  purpose,  he  entered  into 
negotiation  with  the  queen  dowager,  who  seeing  no  hope  of  relief  from  the  earl  of  Rich- 
mond, and  wearied  with  the  confinement  of  sanctuary,  listened  to  his  proposals,  and 
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surrendered  up  herself  and  daughters  into  the  hands  of  the  tyrant.    The  young  princess, 
however,  rejected  with  horror  the  hand  that  had  been  imbrued  in  the  blood  of  her 
brothers,  and  Richard,  finding  his  addresses  useless,  resolved  at  least  to  take  effectual 
means  to  prevent  her  falling  into  the  hands  of  Richmond,  who  at  this  time  was  preparing 
to  contend  for  the  crown,  and  removed  her  under  a  strong  guard  to  the  castle  of  Sheriff- 
H  nt  ton,  in  Yorkshire.    There  she  remained  until  the  death  of  Richard  and  the  victory 
of  Richmond  at  Bosworth,  Aug.  22,  1405,  when  by  the  victor  she  was  desired  to  remove 
to  London  to  complete  the  marriage  formerly  contracted.    The  completion  of  it  was 
however  again  postponed,  from  the  jealousy  of  Henry  towards  the  house  of  York,  and 
from  his  resolution  to  have  the  crown  fixeu  upon  his  own  head  before  his  union  with 
Elizabeth,  that  he  might  not  be  thought  either  to  derive  his  authority  from  her,  or  to 
share  it  with  her.    Elisabeth,  remarkable  for  her  mild,  gentle,  and  obedient  disposition, 
complained  not  of  this  coldness  and  self-interest  of  her  lover,  and,  without  any  endeavor 
to  assert  her  own  incontestable  and  sole  claim  to  the  crown,  yielded  it  into  the  hands  of 
a  man  unwor:  h  v  of  her.    The  nation,  however,  partial  to  the  house  of  York,  and  detesting 
the  narrow  policy  of  Henry  VII.,  made  such  clamors  against  the  continued  postpone- 
ment of  the  alliance,  that  his  heartless  highness  was  obliged  to  yield  his  selfish  ambition, 
and  to  acknowledge  by  his  marriage  with  Elizabeth  that  his  crown  was  secured  to  him 
only  by  a  union  of  York  and  Lancaster,  by  which  he  had  the  mortification  to  be  convinced 
that  the  glory  of  his  victory  could  not  raise  the  national  love  of  Lancaster  over  that  of  its 
rival.    The  nuptials  were  celebrated,  Jan.  18,  I486*,  nearly  three  months  after  Henry's 
coronation,  to  the  much  greater  joy  of  the  kingdom  than  of  the  mean-spirited  husband. 
The  discovery  of  the  peoples  partiality  to  the  queen,  who  richly  deserved  it,  as  much 
for  her  amiable  disposition  and  comeliness  of  person  as  from  her  right  to  royal  authority, 
increased  the  aversion  the  king  had  always  conceived  for  her  as  the  representative  of  the 
line  of  York,  by  the  conviction  that  in  spite  of  all  his  endeavors  to  the  contrary,  he  was 
considered  as  really  king  only  in  right  of  his  wife,  and  by  way  of  public  expediency  to 
prevent  the  future  contests  of  rival  claims.    The  knowledge  of  the  advantages  he  derived 
from  his  wife  only  encreased  his  ingratitude.    Capable  of  no  desire  but  for  political 
superiority,  and  destitute  of  any  generous  sentiment,  the  cold,  sullen,  and  paltry  tyrant 
never  ceased  during  her  life  to  give  her  repeated  proofs  of  his  antipathy  to  her,  and 
rewarded  all  her  obedience  and  forbearance  with  continued  neglect  and  scorn.  Shortly 
after  her  marriage,  he  confined  her  mother  in  the  monastery  of  Southwark  ;  and,  had  he 
dared,  he  would  have  caused  her  head  to  fall  upon  the  scaffold.    He,  also  still  jealous  of 
uniting  her  real  rights  with  his  own  imaginary  ones,  deferred  the  coronation  of  Elizabeth 
for  nearly  two  years  after  her  marriage  ;  and  doubtless  he  would  have  entirely  deprived 
her  of  that  honour,  had  not  the  murmurs  and  discontents  of  the  nation  again  apprized  him 
of  its  antipathy  to  him,  which  was  only  to  be  in  some  measure  decreased  by  his  doing  justice 
to  his  wife.    Accordingly,  the  queen  was  crowned  at  Westminster,  on  Sunday,  St.  Ca- 
therine's Day,  Nov.  25,  1487,  being  then  21  years  old.    Another  cause  of  the  dislike  of 
Henry  to  his  queen  was,  that  by  his  marriage  with  her,  in  conformity  to  the  wishes  of 
the  people,  whereby  certainly  his  interests  were  secured,  he  was  obligei  to  forego  another 
advantageous  alliance  with  Anne,  the  heiress  of  Bretagne,  daughter  of  his  benefactor, 
by  which  that  valuable  duchy  would  have  accrued  to  him,  and  not  have  been  joined,  as 
it  afterwards  was,  against  all  the  efforts  of  his  policy,  to  the  crown  of  France  by  her 
marriage  with  Charles  VIII.    Elizabeth  died  on  her  birth-day,  Feb.  11,  15ft*,  within 
the  Tower  of  London,  having  been  delivered  of  a  daughter  on  the  second  of  the  same 
month,  who  died  soon  after  its  mother,  and  she  was  buried  at  Westminster,  aged  37  years. 

fctfuc  at  lUnfl  fccnrp  ©JEI.  hv  eitiafccth  of  »art,  %ii  milt. 

I. 

Arthur  was  born  at  Winchester,  about  an  hour  after  midnight,  on  Wednesday,  Sept. 
20,  I486,  and  was  baptized  at  the  Cathedral  on  the  Sunday  following  ;  queen  Elizabeth, 
his  grandmother,  shortly  before  her  disgrace,  being  godmother,  and  the  earl  of  Derby, 
the  king's  father-in-law,  and  lord  Maltravers,  godfathers.  He  received  the  name  of 
Arthur  in  memory  of  the  renowned  king  Arthur,  from  whom,  to  add  lustre  to  the  poverty 
of  his  own  claims  to  the  crown,  through  the  bastard  line  of  the  Beauforts  from  John, 
duke  of  Lancaster,  Henry  VII.  was  fond  of  deriving  himself  in  a  male  line  by  Owen 
Tudor. 

Arthur  was  born  duke  of  Cornwall,  and  on  Oct.  1,  1489,  he  was  created  prince  of 
Wales,  earl  of  Chester  and  of  Flint,  and  likewise  elected  knight  of  the  Garter.    In  the 
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year  1490,  a  contract  of  marriiige  was  adjusted  that  the  prince  of  Wales  should 
espouse  Catherine,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  king  and  queen  of  Spain,  as 
siton  as  he  was  14  years  of  age.  Upon  his  father's  mock  expedition  into  France,  against 
Charles  VIII.,  against  whom  he  was  highly  incensed  for  marrying  Anne,  duchess  of 
Brctaigne,  by  which  union  that  important  province  was  added  to  the  crown  of  France, 
through  his' own  avaricious  policy  refusing  to  assist  that  princess,  the  daughter  of  his 
benefactor,  in  her  wars  with  France,  Arthur  was  constituted,  Sept.  9,  1492,  guardian 
of  the  realm  during  the  king's  absence,  which  terminated  in  the  following  December. 
At  the  age  of  15  years,  his  marriage  with  Catherine,  then  18  years  of  age,  was  celebrated 
with  great  solemnity  at  St.  Paul's  church,  on  Sunday,  Nov.  14,  1501 ;  and  kin^  Henry 
took  advantage  of  this  marriage  to  endeavor  to  excuse  an  action,  the  foulest  of  his  reign, 
by  which  he  released  himself  from  the  fear  of  a  youth,  whose  title  to  the  crown  he  ima- 
gined might  one  day  create  him  trouble.  Having  cut  off  the  head  of  the  unfortunate 
Edward,  earl  of  Warwick,  son  of  George,  duke  of  Clarence,  brother  of  Edward  IV., 
without  any  color  of  justice,  by  which  he  incurred  the  hatred  of  the  whole  nation,  he 
pretended  to  assert  that  the  king  of  Spain,  the  father  of  Catherine,  had  declared  he  would 
never  consent  to  marry  his  daughter  to  Arthur,  so  long  as  the  earl  of  Warwick  was  alive. 
A  strange  and  shameful  apology,  which  would  insinuate  that  the  acquiring  of  an  advantage 
justifies  murder  !  This  impudent  defence  doubles  the  guilt  of  tne  deed,  which  under 
no  view  can  be  considered  otherwise  than  as  a  legal  murder.  Kings  may  make  the  most 
extravagant  excuses  for  their  crimes  under  the  name  of  policy,  which  could  be  scorned 
as  nugatory  in  preserving  the  meaner  criminal  from  the  ignominy  of  a  scaffold. 

Prince  Arthur  died  at  the  castle  of  Ludlow,  in  Shropshire,  whither  he  had  been  sent, 
the  better  to  govern  his  principality  of  Wales,  April  2,  1502,  and  was  buried  April  27, 
in  the  cathedral  of  Worcester,  aged  10  years,  having  enjoyed  his  marriage  bed  not  five 
months. 

it.  &  ni. 

Henry  succeeded  his  father  as  Henry  VIII.    Chapter  2. 

Kdmond  was  born  at  Greenwich,  Feb.  21,  1499,  and  was  soon  after  created  duke  of 
■Somerset ;  but  he  died  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  age. 

IV. 

Margaret,  born  Nov.  29,  1489,  was  married  at  Edinburgh  to  James  IV.,  king  of  Scot- 
land, Aug.  8,  1503  ;  and  from  this  marriage  proceed  the  monarchs  of  Great  Britain  to  the 
present  day,  by  the  kings  of  Scotland  inheriting  through  her  right  the  throne  of  England. 
King  James  being  slain  at  Flodden  Field,  Sept.  9,  1513,  Margaret  was  honoured,  agreeably 
to  the  will  of  her  husband,  with  the  regency  of  Scotland,  which  was  to  last  during  the 
minority  of  her  son,  James  V.,  who  at  that  time  was  not  two  years  old.  The  Scots  willingly 
submitted  to  her  authority,  though  they  had  never  before  been  subjected  to  female  govern- 
ment, trusting  that  her  brother,  king  Henry  VIII.,  would  not  take  advantage  of  their 
present  confusion  to  disturb  the  administration  of  his  sister.  In  this  conclusion  they  were 
not  mistaken ;  for  at  her  intercession,  he  generously  promised  not  to  molest  the  Scots,  so 
long  as  they  would  not  injure  his  interests. 

Thus,  probably,  the  Scots  would  have  quiedy  remained  under  the  regency  of  the  queen 
dowager,  if  Margaret  had  not,  a  few  months  after  the  commencement  of  her  widowhood, 
married  with  one  of  their  own  nobility,  which  raised  their  customary  fear  and  jealousy  of 
one  of  their  own  body  raising  himself  so  much  above  them  in  power  and  influence  by  on 
alliance  with  royalty.  She  re-married  in  1514,  with  Archibald  Douglas,  carl  of  Angus, 
one  of  the  greatest  lords  in  Scotland,  and  descended  from  Mary,  daughter  of  Robert  III., 
king  of  Scodand,  who  married  George  Douglas,  earl  of  Angus ;  and  as  by  the  late  king's 
will  she  was  to  be  regent  only  during  her  widowhood,  her  authority  ceased.  Douglas 
used  his  utmost  endeavors  to  ensure  her  continuance  in  it,  stating  tnat  it  was  the  sole 
method  of  continuing  peace  with  the  English  king,  who  would  not  molest  his  sister's 
government.  The  Scots,  however,  overlooking  this  advantage,  chose  rather  to  subject 
themselves  to  the  caprice  of  king  Henry  than  to  the  natural  pride  and  arrogance  of  Angus, 
which  would  doubUess  be  rendered  intolerable  by  his  governing  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom, 
in  which  his  interests  would  be  alone  regarded  by  his  influence  over  his  wife's  councils  ; 
and  they  elected  for  regent,  John  Stewart,  duke  of  Albany,  son  of  Alexander,  brother  of 
James  III.,  who  from  his  absence  in  France,  did  not  enter  upon  his  office  until  May,  1515. 
Shortly  after,  there  were  occasioned  so  many  dissensions  among  the  Scotch  nobility  and 
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the  young  king  her  son,  by  James  IV.  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  regent,  that  queen 
Margaret  and  the  earl  of  Angus,  her  husband,  fled  into  England,  imploring  the  king's 
protection,  who  afforded  them  an  asylum  in  Northumberland,  at  Harbottle  Castle.  There 
she  was  delivered  of  a  daughter  named  Margaret,  who  became  the  wife  of  Matthew  Stuart, 
earl  of  Lennox,  and  mother  by  him  of  Henry,  lord  Darnly,  who  by  Mary,  queen  of  Scots, 
was  father  of  James  VI.,  the  first  monarch  of  Great  Britain.    The  next  year  the  earl  of 
Angus  returned  privately  into  Scotland,  and  she,  coming  to  London,  was  joyfully  received 
at  Greenwich  by  king  Henry,  his  wife  Catherine,  and  the  French  queen,  her  sister ;  after 
which,  she  set  out  for  Scotland,  May  18,  1517,  and  reaching  Berwick,  June  13,  was  there 
received  by  the  earl,  her  husband.    She  entered  deeply  into  the  factions  of  the  country, 
and  at  length  so  great  a  breach  happened  between  her  and  her  husband,  whose  ambition 
and  pride  were  boundless,  that  their  marriage  was  by  her  will  annulled,  and  she  re-married 
to  Henry  Stuart,  lord  Methvin,  descended  from  Robert,  duke  of  Albany,  son  of  king 
Robert  II.,  an.  1528,  by  whom  she  had  one  child,  who  died  an  infant.    She  died  in  the 
year  1539,  aged  50  years,  having  had  issue  by  James  IV.,  her  first  husband,  4  sons  and 
2  daughters,  and  by  her  second  husband,  a  daughter,  viz. 

I.  James  Stuart,  born  at  Holyrood  House,  Jan.  21,  1508,  died  an  infant. 

II.  Arthur  Stuart,  died  an  infant,  July  14,  1510. 

HI.  James  Stuart,  bom  in  April  1512,  succeeded  his  father  as  king  James  V.  of  Scot- 
land, and  was  father  of  the  unfortunate  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  condemned  to  death  by  her 
rival,  Elizabeth,  the  sentence  being  executed  upon  her  at  Fotheringay  Castle,  Feb.  8, 
1587,  by  the  severing  of  her  head  from  her  body,  which  she  suffered  with  equal  calmness 
and  resolution.  She  married  her  cousin,  Henry  Stuart,  lord  Darnley,  grandson  of  Mar- 
garet by  her  second  husband,  and  had  issue  James  VI.,  who,  by  the  right  of  this  Margaret, 
formed  a  union  of  the  crowns  of  England  and  Scotland.    See  Part  3. 

IV.  V.  VI.  Alexander,  born  an.  1514,  after  his  father's  death  was  duke  of  Rothsay  ; 
but  he  died  young.    Two  daughters  also  died  young. 

VII.  Margaret  Douglas  was  born  at  Harbottle  Castle  in  Northumberland,  Oct.  7, 1515, 
during  the  retreat  of  her  parents  in  England.  In  the  year  1536,  having  been  some  time 
in  the  court  of  Henry  VIII,  her  uncle,  she  entered  into  a  private  contract  of  marriage  with 
lord  Thomas  Howard,  a  son  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk  by  his  second  wife ;  the  knowledge  of 
which  reaching  the  king,  he  confined  them  both  in  the  Tower  of  London,  the  young  lord 
being  attainted  of  treason  on  suspicion  of  aspiring  to  the  crown ;  but  lord  Thomas  dying 
the  same  year,  Nov.  1,  Margaret  was  released  from  her  confinement.  At  length,  with  the 
consent  of  the  English  king,  her  uncle,  she  married,  July,  1544,  Matthew  Stewart,  earl  of 
Lennox,  (see  his  lineage,  Part  3.  Bk.  1.  Ch.  1.,)  a  great  promoter  of  Henry's  interests  in 
Scotland ;  but  who  had  lately  been  obliged  to  take  shelter  in  England  to  avoid  the  vengeance 
of  the  earl  of  Arran,  the  regent  during  queen  Mary's  minority,  and  the  cardinal  Beatoun, 
who  looktKl  upon  him  as  the  great  patron  of  the  Protestants  and  the  enemy  of  the  French 
interests.  They  remained  in  England  many  years,  his  estates  in  Scotland  being  forfeited  ; 
and  at  length,  when  their  son  Henry,  lord  Darnley,  was  sought  for  in  marriage  by  the 
queen  of  Scots,  the  project  appeared  to  raise  the  indignation  of  Elizabeth,  die  English 

r;eii,  to  such  a  degree,  that  Margaret,  (her  husband  being  then  in  Scotland  to  forward 
match,)  was  confined  by  her  with  great  rigour  in  the  Tower,  in  May  1565.  This 
incarceration  continued  until  after  the  marriage  took  place,  the  following  29th  of  July, 
when  she  was  released,  the  injury  having  answered  the  purpose  and  dissimulation  of 
Elizabeth,  who  always  strove  to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  Scottish  affairs,  though  often, 
as  in  the  present  instance,  she  desired  the  accomplishment  of  the  very  events  she  seemed 
to  oppose ;  but  her  imprisonments  ended  not  here,  for  she  was  for  the  third  time  cast  into 
the  Tower  on  the  marriage  of  her  younger  son  Charles  with  Elizabeth  Cavendish,  it 
being  a  peculiar  mode  of  punishment  to  make  the  parent  suffer  for  the  crimes  of  the 
children  !  Having  survived  all  her  children  and  her  husband,  who,  sometime  after  the 
murder  of  his  son  and  the  deposing  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  had  been  elected  regent  of 
Scotland,  Julv  12, 1570,  and  killed  in  the  violence  of  factious  fury,  Sept.  3,  1571,  Mar- 
garet died  in  London,  March  10, 1578,  and  was  buried  at  Westminster,  April  3,  following, 
aged  62  years.  Her  issue  were  4  sons  and  4  daughters ;  but  several  of  them  dying  in 
their  infancy,  the  names  of  three  only  are  transmitted  to  us,  viz. 

1.  Henry,  who  died  at  the  age  of  9  months,  Nov.  28, 1545,  and  was  interred  in  the 
church  of  Stepney,  near  London. 

2.  Henry,  lord  Darnley,  who  was  born  in  England,  became  incloriously  conspicuous 
as  the  husband  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  being  married  to  her  July  29,  1505.  This 
prince  was  murdered  in  tbe  21st.  year  of  his  age,  being  strangled  in  bed  and  cast  foith 
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into  a  garden  in  the  night  of  Sunday,  Feb.  9,  1567,  when  immediately  after  the  deed  the 
house  in  which  he  had  lain  was  blown  up  with  gunpowder.    He  left  issue  only  one  son, 
who  afterwards  became  James  I.,  king  of  England  and  Scotland.    He  was  a  prince  of 
great  comeliness  of  feature  and  excellent  deportment  of  body,  which  were  Ym  only  re- 
commendations ;  for  his  mind  was  replete  with  vanity,  pride,  obstinacy,  suspicion,  and 
sullenness.    His  jealousy  and  ingratitude  lost  him  the  heart  of  a  beautiful  and  accom- 
plished woman,  who  loved  him  to  excess;  for  by  his  repeated  insults  and  brutality 
towards  her,  that  love  was  at  length  converted  to  extreme  hatred.    The  circumstances 
of  his  death  are  concealed  by  a  veil  of  mystery,  which  historians  in  vain  attempt  to  with- 
draw, and  a  series  of  probabilities  and  conjectures  are  conjured  up  to  exculpatewhichsoever 
faction  they  may  choose  to  advocate.    By  some,  the  guilt  is  cast  upon  his  wife,  who  had 
received  from  him  such  unmerited  insults,  which  they  affirm  is,  amongst  other  cir- 
cumstances, proved  to  be  most  probable,  from  their  hatred  towards  one  another,  and 
from  her  advocating  the  man  charged  with  its  actual  commission  and  marrying  him  soon 
after,  James  Hepburne,  earl  of  Bothwell :  but  on  the  other  part  it  may,  amongst  other 
palliatives,  be  stated  in  the  queen's  defence,  that,  from  the  uncharitableness  of  her 
enemies  charging  her  with  being  privy  to  the  murder,  she  had  good  reason  to  believe, 
if  she  knew  herself  to  be  innocent  of  the  design,  their  malice  had  as  unjustly  accused 
the  earl  of  Bothwell ;  and  therefore  sensible  of  their  mutual  misfortunes  in  being  subject 
to  such  an  unjust  infamy,  the  esteem  she  bore  him,  which  he  had  well  merited  by  hb 
services  to  her,  might  be  encreased  into  love,  which  affection  would  become  the  more 
durable  the  more  it  was  opposed  by  those  enemies  who  had  so  falsely  aspersed  her.  By 
others  the  guilt  is  thrown  upon  those  very  enemies  who  endeavored  to  cast  the  infumy 
upon  their  queen,  a  set  of  men  of  inordinate  ambition,  intrigue,  and  violence,  who  by 
persecuting  the  unfortunate  Mary  out  of  her  dominions,  to  seek  shelter  in  those  of  a  rival, 
became  themselves  possessed  of  her  authority,  to  be  held  by  them  during  the  minority  of 
her  son,  then  an  infant.    This  worthless  king  gained  that  celebrity  by  his  death,  which 
he  never  deserved  by  any  one  action  of  his  life  ;  for  from  it  flowed  all  the  misfortunes  of 
the  ill-fated  Mary  and  these  great  revolutions  in  the  Scottish  affairs,  which  have  scarcely 
any  parallel  in  history.    Historians  may  conjecture,  but  they  cannot  now  determine  the 
authors  of  the  horrid  deed.    Mary  by  the  dissimulation,  disingenuousness,  and  cruelty  of 
a  rival,  who  should  have  been  her  greatest  friend,  suffered  all  the  infamy  and  punishment 
due  to  the  crime ;  but  a  just  decision  can  now  Ik?  awarded  only  at  the  final  retribution  of 
justice  upon  human  actions.    Of  Henry,  lord  Darnley,  see  more  in  Part  3. 

3.  Charles  succeeded  to  the  earldom  of  Lennox  upon  the  death  of  his  father  in  1571, 
which  he  enjoyed  not  long ;  for  he  died  aged  only  21  years,  in  1576.  He  married 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  sir  William  Cavendish,  of  Chatsworth  in  Derbyshire,  the  ances- 
tor of  the  dukes  of  Devonshire  and  Newcastle  of  that  name,  being  father  of  William, 
first  earl  of  Devonshire,  and  of  Charles  the  father  of  William,  first  duke  of  Newcastle. 
The  mother  of  this  Elizabeth,  re-married  to  George  Talbot,  earl  of  Shrewsbury  ,  and  had 
the  honor  of  attending  upon  the  queen  of  Scots  for  17  years,  during  her  imprisonment 
in  England.  Elizabeth  died  before  her  husband  in  1574,  leaving  by  him  one  only 
daughter,  via : 

Arabella  Stuart,  who  was  liorn  in  England,  and  was  cousin  german  of  James  L,  who 
attempted  in  her  infancy,  an.  1578,  to  deprive  her  of  inheriting  her  father's  estates  in 
England  by  his  own  claims  as  next  heir  male  ;  but  he  was  disappointed  in  his  aims  by 
queen  Elizabeth,  who  sequestered  the  rents  by  the  hands  of  lord  Burleigh,  master  of  the 
Wards.  Immediately  after  the  accession  of  king  James  to  the  throne  of  England,  a  con- 
spiracy was  formed  to  depose  him  under  pretence  of  setting  up  Arabella,  a  branch  sprung 
from  the  same  stem  by  another  line.  It  was  formed  by  sir  Walter  Raleigh,  lord  Cobham, 
and  others  ;  but  as  it  ended  only  in  the  destruction  of  the  contrivers  of  it,  and  as  Ara- 
bella took  no  active  part  in  it,  no  other  mention  needs  here  be  made  of  it.  However, 
this  affair  appears  to  have  prejudiced  her  interests  and  to  have  rendered  her  ever  after 
an  object  of  fear  to  king  James,  as  in  case  of  any  revolution,  at  which  this  conspiracy  was 
an  attempt,  she  would,  in  the  setting  aside  of  James  and  his  family,  be  the  only  claimant 
of  the  crown  as  descending  from  the  ancient  line  of  the  English  kings,  excepting  the 
issue  of  Catherine  Grey,  daughter  of  Frances,  duchess  of  Suffolk,  daughter  of  Mary, 
youngest  daughter  of  Henry  VII,  whose  right  would  consequently  be  inferior  to  Ara- 
bella's. Her  marriage  was  therefore  an  object  of  anxiety  to  the  king,  and  its  being 
clandestine  excited  his  fear  of  designs  against  the  crown,  especially  as  it  was  contracted 
with  a  descendant  of  this  very  Catherine  Grey,  granddaughter  of  Mary,  younger  daughter 
of  Henry  VII.  Arabella,  whose  possessions"  had  been  seized  by  James,  on  his  becoming 
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king  of  England,  was  allowed  out  of  them  a  pension  for  her  support ;  hut,  tired  of  this 
dependance  and  urged  by  her  youthful  inclinations,  she  privately  married  sir  William 
Seymour,  grandson  of  the  earl  of  Hertford  and  Catherine  Grey.  Upon  the  marriage 
being  discovered,  sir  William  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  she  was  confined  to  her 
house  at  Highgate ;  but  at  last  effecting  his  escape,  he  formed  an  appointment  to  meet  her 
upon  the  Thames.  She,  dressed  like  a  young  gallant  in  man's  attire,  followed  him  from 
her  house  ;  but  staying  long  above  the  limited  time,  he,  fearful  of  an  interception,  pro- 
ceeded to  Dunkirk,  leaving  an  intimation  to  a  faithful  friend  of  the  place  of  his  desti- 
nation to  be  given  when  she  should  arrive.  8he,  unhappy  lady,  ujxm  this  disappointment, 
lieing  full  of  tears  and  irresolution,  was  overtaken  in  her  flight  and  conveyed  to  the 
Tower.  The  fatigue  she  had  suffered,  the  severity  of  her  treatment,  and  the  sad  disap- 
pointment she  endured  in  thus  being  in  all  probability  separated  for  ever  from  the  man 
she  loved,  had  such  a  fatal  effect  upon  her  tender  constitution,  that  she  immediately  lost 
her  senses,  and  shortly  after  her  life,  dying  S.  P.  Sept.  27,  1615.  She  was  buried  at 
Westminster,  in  the  vault  with  Mary,  queen  of  Scots.  Sir  William  after  her  death  was 
permitted  to  return  home,  and  afterwards  signalized  himself  in  the  cause  of  Charles  I., 
and  the  restoration  of  his  son.  Having  become,  in  reward  of  his  services,  marquess  of 
Hertford  and  duke  of  Somerset,  he  died  Oct.  24,  16G0. 

V. 

Elizabeth  was  born  July  2,  1491?,  died  Sept  14,  J  495,  and  was  buried  at  Westminster. 

VI. 

Mary  was  born  an.  1498,  and  in  the  2d  year  of  her  asje,  an.  1500,  was  contracted  in 
marriage  to  Charles,  born  in  Feb.  1500,  who  became  the  famous  emperor  of  Germany 
and  king  of  Spain,  son  of  Philip,  surnamed  the  Fair,  Sovereign  of  the  Netherlands,  (son  of 
the  emperor  Maximilian,)  and  Jane,  eldest  daughter  and  co-heireBs  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella, king  and  queen  of  Spain.  However,  this  contract  was  broken  an.  1514,  in  order  to 
celebrate  her  marriage  with  Lewis  XII.,  king  of  France,  which  solemnity  took  place  at 
Abbeville  in  Picardy,  Oct.  9, 1514,  and  her  coronation  was  performed  in  the  monastery  of 
St.  Dcnys,  Nov.  5  following,  she  being  then  in  her  17th  year,  and  her  husband,  to  whom 
she  was  third  wife,  infirm  with  age  and  sickness.  Mary,  young,  beautiful,  generous,  and 
accomplished,  soon  expiated  the  political  purpose,  for  which  she  had  been  thus  sacrificed, 
king  Lew  i  s  XII.  dying  January  1, 1515,  within  three  months  of  his  marriage,  and  in  the 
53d  year  of  his  age,  being  blessed  with  the  deserved  title  of  "  The  Father  of  his  People," 
the  only  honorable  title  a  monarch  can  enjoy  ;  but  having  once  painfully  devoted  herself  to 
effect  a  political  advantage,  she  resolved  in  her  second  marriage  to  consult  her  own  inclina- 
tions. Before  her  royal  espousal  she  had  conceived  an  affection  for  Charles  Brandon, 
who  was  honoured  with  the  sincere  friendship  of  her  brother,  king  Henry ;  but  her  mar- 
riage with  IiCwis  being  a  necessary  article  to  procure  a  peace  between  two  kingdoms,  she 
was  under  the  necessity  of  sacrificing  her  individual  desire  to  the  benefit  of  thousands. 
Many  princes  gladly  aspired  to  the  hand  of  a  princess  noted  for  her  beauty  and  accomplish- 
ments; but  worldly  grandeur  could  never  compensate  fur  the  sacrifice  of  affection  in  the 
mind  of  the  amiable  and  affectionate  Mary,  and  she  protested  in  a  letter  to  her  brother  against 
a  foreign  alliance,  declaring  that  rather  than  marry  a  second  time  any  other  than  the 
object  of  her  choice,  she  would  seclude  herself  from  the  world  in  the  solitude  of  a  monas- 
tery. With  the  connivance  of  Francis  I.  successor  of  Lewis  in  the  throne  of  France,  who 
promised  his  mediation  with  the  English  king,  Mary  re-married,  in  the  abbey  of  Clugny, 
with  the  utmost  privicy  and  simplicity,  to  Charles  of  Suffolk,  who  had  been  sent  by  the 
unsuspecting  Henry  with  despatches  to  his  sister,  wherein  he  cautioned  her  against  any 
clandestine  connection,  and  expressed  his  will  to  commit  her  to  the  custody  of  the  duke 
of  Suffolk  in  her  return  to  England,  since  she  preferred  a  residence  in  her  native  land  to 
remaining  in  France.  The  queen,  actuated  by  the  strength  of  her  affections,  resolved  to 
hazard  Iter  brother  s  anger,  believing  it  to  be  more  easy  to  obtain  the  king's  pardon  than 
permission  for  her  union.  The  ceremony  took  place  in  March,  within  three  months 
after  the  death  of  her  first  husband,  and  the  anger  of  Henry,  who  himself  was  devoted  to 
the  stratagems  of  love,  having  subsided  at  the  romantic  treachery  of  his  sister,  she  and 
her  husband  returned  at  his  invitation  to  England  May  2d,  and  were  publicly  married 
May  13,  at  Greenwich.  Mary  never  had  cause  to  repent  her  attachment;  for  to  the  day 
of  her  death,  amidst  the  gaities  of  a  court,  of  which  she  was  the  brightest  ornament,  she 
was  distinguished  as  the  devoted  wife  and  tender  mother. 
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This  is  the  last  instance  of  the  marriage  of  a  princess  of  England  with  a  subject,  from 
whom  there  is  any  issue  remaining,  and  the  descendants  of  this  match  consequently 
claim  the  nearest  consanguinity  of  any  subjects  to  the  royal  family.  Among  the  most 
eminent  descendants  from  the  two  daughters  of  the  princess  Marv,  at  the  present  day 
are — from  the  duchess  of  Suffolk, — the  duke  and  duchess  of  Buckingham  and  Chandos, 
the  dukes  of  Buccleugh,  Devonshire,  Northumberland,  and  Rutland  ;  the  marquess  of 
Ailesbury,  the  earls  of  Carnarvon,  Carrick,  Dartmouth,  Egremont,  Fortescue,  Carlisle, 
Galloway,  Romney,  and  Shannon  ;  viscount  Granville,  lords  Braybrooke,  Grenville, 
&c. —  and  from  the  countess  of  Cumberland — the  dukes  of  A  thole  and  Gordon  ;  the 
marquesses  of  Stafford,  Exeter,  and  Hastings  ;  the  earls  of  Jersey,  Bridgewater,  Orrery, 
Powys,  Portsmouth,  and  Aberdeen ;  viscounts  Granville  and  Torrington,  &c.  These 
descents  may  be  easily  traced  by  consulting  the  intermarriages  of  the  various  families  in 
the  Peerages  of  the  Day.  Charles  Brandon,  duke  of  Suffolk,  the  husband  of  the  royal 
Mary,  who  makes  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  was  almost  the 
only  favourite  of  that  tyrant  who  was  not  at  length  destroyed  by  his  displeasure,  was 
son  of  sir  William  Brandon,  who  was  slain  at  Bosworth  Field,  on  the  port  of  the  Tudors. 
He  died  Aug.  1545,  and  was  buried  at  Windsor,  having  had  four  wives.  1.  Margaret, 
daughter  of  John  Nevil,  marquis  Montacute,  by  whom  was  no  issue.  2.  Ann,  daughter 
of  sir  Anthony  Brown,  by  whom  were  two  daughters :  Ann  and  Mary,  both  married. 
3.  Mary,  daughter  of  Henry  VII.  4.  Catherine,  daughter  and  heiress  to  William,  lord 
Willoughby  of  Eresby,  by  whom  were  two  sons :  Henry,  successor  to  his  father,  and 
Charles,  who  died  the  same  day  with  his  brother,  neither  having  issue. 

This  princess  died  at  the  manor  of  Westhorpe,  in  Suffolk,  June  25,  1533,  and  was 
buried,  July  22,  at  the  monaster}'  of  St  Edmundsbury,  where  her  corpse  was  discovered 
in  a  perfect  state,  Sept.  6,  1784,  after  her  interment  251  years,  having  left  the  following 
issue  by  her  second  husband  — 

I.  Henry  Brandon  was  created  earl  of  Lincoln,  June  18,  1525,  and  died  S.  P.  vit  pa. 

II.  Frances  Brandon  was  first  married  to  Henry  Grey,  marquess  of  Dorset,  son  of  Tho- 
mas, son  of  Thomas,  marquess  Dorset,  son  of  sir  John  Grey,  of  Groby,  by  Elizabeth  his 
wife,  afterwards  married  to  king  Edward  IV.  This  Henry  Grey,  on  the  death  of  Henry 
Brandon,  son  of  Charles,  duke  of  Suffolk,  by  his  last  wife,  was  created  duke  of  Suffolk 
Oct.  10,  1551,  and  was  afterwards  beheaded  on  Tower-hill,  Feb.  23,  1554,  for  attempting 
to  place  his  daughter  Jane  upon  the  throne.  Frances,  after  the  decline  of  the  grandeur  of 
her  house,  seeing  the  vanity  of  human  pride,  stooped  from  the  high  station  in  which  her 
birth  had  placed  tier  and  became  the  wife  of  Adrian  Stokes,  a  poor  gentleman  and  one  of 
her  own  domestics.  She  died  an.  1563,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  having 
had  issue  by  her  first  husband,  Henry,  duke  of  Suffolk,  three  daughters,  viz : 

1.  Jane  Grey  so  celebrated  for  her  beauty,  learning,  virtues,  and  misfortunes,  who  through 
the  ambition  of  her  parents  was  proclaimed  queen  as  successor  to  king  Edward  VI. ;  but 
holding  her  authority  only  nine  days,  she  was  deposed  by  queen  Mary,  who  afterwards 
ordered  her  head  to  be  cut  off,  Feb.  12.  1554,  aged  17  years.  See  Chapter  IV. 

2.  Catherine  Grey  was  espoused  to  Henry,  lord  Herbert,  eldest  son  of  William,  earl 
of  Pembroke,  at  the  same  time  that  her  sister  Jane  was  married  to  lord  Guildford  Dud- 
ley, son  of  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  in  May  1553;  but  being  divorced  from  him, 
probably  on  the  decline  of  her  family's  influence,  through  the  cautious  policy  of  the  earl, 
his  father,  who  was  amongst  the  first  to  forsake  the  interests  of  the  lady  Jane  and 
espouse  those  of  her  rival,  queen  Mary,  she  mourned  her  unmerited  misfortunes  for 
many  years,  which  is  thus  expressed  in  the  quaint  language  of  Fuller  in  his  Worthie*  of 
England,  "  This  Heraclita,  or  Lady  of  Lamentation,  thus  repudiated,  was  seldom  seen 
with  dry  eyes  for  some  years  together,  sighing  out  her  sorrowful  condition ;  so  that 
though  the  rotes  in  her  cheeks  looked  very  pale  and  wan,  it  wa3  not  for  want  of  water- 
ing." However,  she  at  length,  about  the  year  1562,  privately  married  Edward  Sey- 
mour, earl  of  Hertford,  son  of  Edward,  duke  of  Somerset,  uncle  of  king  Edward  Vl., 
by  Anne,  his  second  wife,  the  daughter  of  sir  Edward  Stanhope  of  Sudbury,  in  the 
county  of  Suffolk,  Kt.  to  the  issue  of  which  Anne,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  children  of 
the  first  wife  of  the  protector,  Catherine  Fillol,  the  honours  of  the  dukedom  of  Somerset 
were  to  descend.  This  marriage  of  Catherine  Grey  brought  great  trouble  to  her  husband 
and  herself  through  the  jealousy  of  queen  Elizabeth,  from  whom  she  received  a  severity, 
though  with  much  less  cause,  nearly  equal  to  that  which  had  been  inflicted  upon  the 
unfortunate  Jane  by  queen  Mary.  In  1563,  being  discerned  to  be  pregnant,  she  was 
committed,  as  well  as  her  husband,  prisoner  to  the  Tower,  though  she  acknowledged 
herself  to  be  his  lawful  wife,  which  by  him  was  vouched  to  be  truth.    In  this  dreary 
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prison,  whence  her  sister  had  been  conducted  to  the  block,  she  was  delivered  at  several 
times  of  two  sons,  her  husband  having  corrupted  their  keepers  to  connive  at  their 
meeting,  for  which  he  was  censured  in  the  Star-Chamber,  fined  £  15,000,  and  kept  a 
prisoner  for  the  space  of  nine  years  in  the  Tower,  where  Catherine,  scarce  less  unfor- 
tunate than  her  sister,  died  Jan.  26,  1567.  The  excessive  rigour  she  experienced  can 
only  be  imputed  to  Elizabeth's  jealousy  of  a  right  which  she  had  under  certain  conse- 
quences to  the  crown,  which  to  that  sovereign  was  a  crime  justifying  the  greatest  pu- 
nishments. Catherine  hence  affords  a  parallel  to  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  and  in  some 
measure  proves  that  Elisabeth's  conduct  to  that  unfortunate  queen,  arose  not  so  much 
from  a  sense  of  justice  as  from  her  fear  of  a  rival.  Elizabeth  never  scrupled  at  the  blackest 
calumnies  to  justify  her  severities.  Catherine  she  accused  of  not  having  sanctioned  her 
title  of  mother  by  the  bond  of  matrimony ;  though  it  was  afterwards  proved,  by  the 
decision  of  a  jury,  to  be  otherwise ;  and  she  cast  upon  Mary  the  contrivance  of  every 
conspiracy,  which  she  herself  had  caused  by  her  unjust  imprisonment  of  that  unhappy 
woman ;  and  though  in  her  cause,  she  pretended  to  the  character  of  an  umpire,  she 
listened  with  partial  ear  to  every  accusation  of  her  enemies,  whilst  she  suppressed  or 
entangled  the  evidence  calculated  to  exonerate  the  accused. 

The  husband  of  Catherine  Grey  was  despoiled  of  his  honours  and  lands  by  the  lie- 
heading  and  attainder  of  his  father,  the  Protector,  in  1552 ;  and  in  this  disconsolate 
condition  he  remained  until  he  was  created  earl  of  Hertford  and  baron  Beuuchamp  in 
the  first  year  of  Elizabeth.  He  died  April  1,  1621,  having  been  thrice  married.  First 
to  Catherine  Grey.  Secondly  to  Frances,  daughter  of  William,  lord  Howard,  of  Not- 
tingham, who  died  151)4.  Thirdly  to  Frances,  daughter  of  Thomas,  viscount  Howard,  of 
Uindon.  He  had  issue  only  by  Catherine  Grey,  which  were  three  sons  and  a  daughter : 
Edward,  through  whom  the  titles  descended  ;  Thomas,  who  died  S.  P.  1619 ;  Edward 
who  died  S.  P.  1602 ;  and  Catherine,  who  died  young. 

Edward,  lord  Beauchamp,  the  eldest  son,  born  in  the  Tower  of  London,  died  in  1618 
before  his  father,  having  issue  by  Honora,  daughter  of  sir  Richard  Rogers,  of  Brainston, 
in  the  county  of  Dorsetshire,  three  sons  and  three  daughters  :  Edward,  who  died 
without  surviving  issue,  before  his  grandfather.  William,  who  continued  the  descent ; 
Francis,  whose  issue  at  length  became  heirs  to  the  line  of  his  brother  William ;  Anne 
and  Mary,  who  died  infants ;  and  Honora,  the  wife  of  sir  Ferdinand  Dudley,  K.  B. 

William  Seymour,  succeeded  his  grandfather  Edward,  earl  of  Hereford,  in  his  honours. 
Notwithstanding  his  rigid  treatment  from  James  I.,  on  account  of  the  unfortunate 
Arabella  Stuart,  cousin  of  that  monarch,  he  proved  himself  an  active  and  loyal  assertor 
of  the  royal  cause  during  the  civil  wars  under  his  son  Charles  I.  In  consideration  of 
his  services  he  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  marquess  of  Hertford,  June  3,  1640,  and 
the  next  year  was  made  governor  to  prince  Charles.  Being  the  first  person  of  note  who 
took  up  arms  for  his  majesty  in  the  west  of  England,  he  was  made  general  of  the  forces 
there,  and  under  him  many  battles  were  fought  and  several  places  reduced  to  the  king's 
obedience.  He  was  installed  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  Oct.  31, 1643,  and 
made  Groom  of  the  Stole  to  Charles  I.  When  informed  that  the  parliament  proposed 
the  death  of  the  king,  this  nobleman  and  the  duke  of  Richmond,  with  the  earls  of 
Southampton  and  Lindsay,  generously  offered  themselves  as  sacrifices  for  the  safety  of 
their  sovereign,  having  been  in  the  office  of  privy  counsellors  the  advisers  of  the  measures 
advanced  against  him.  At  the  Restoration  he  was  honoured  with  the  insignia  of  the 
Noble  Order  of  the  Garter  being  sent  to  him  by  the  king,  May  28,  1660,  and  was  in 
parliament  restored  to  the  title  of  the  duke  of  Somerset,  July  1660,  by  a  repeal  of  the 
attainder  of  duke  Edward,  the  Protector,  his  great  grandfather.  He  died  Oct.  24, 1 660, 
having  had  two  wives  ;  Arabella,  daughter  of  Charles  Stuart,  earl  of  Lenox,  of  whom 
see  Art.  IV.  of  this  Chapter,  who  died  S.  P.  1615 ;  and  Frances,  eldest  sister  and 
co-heiress  to  Robert,  earl  of  Essex,  the  parliamentary  general, by  whom  he  had  all  his  issue, 
five  sons  and  three  daughters: — William,  Robert,  and  Edward  died  unmarried  :  — 
Henry  lord  Beauchamp,  died  v. p.  1656,  leaving  issue  by  Mary,  daughter  of  Arthur, 
lord  Capel,  of  Hadham,  a  son  and  three  daughters :  William,  who  succeeded  his  grand- 
father, and  died  S.  P.  aged  20,  Sep.  26,  1671  ;  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Thomas,  lord  Bruce, 
afterwards  earl  of  Aylesbury  ;  and  Frances  and  Mary,  died  infants :  —  John,  who 
succeeded  his  nephew  William,  as  fourth  duke  of  Somerset,  and  died  S.  P.  April  20, 
1675,  by  which  his  honours  reverted  to  the  issue  of  Francis  Seymour,  brother  of  William, 
duke  of  Somerset,  the  father  of  this  John :  —  Arabella,  iiied  S.  P.  though  thrice 
married  :  —  Mary,  wife  of  Heneage,  earl  of  Winchelsea:  —  and  Jane,  wife  of  Charles, 
lord  Clifford,  of  Lanesborough,  son  and  heir  to  Richard  Boyle,  carl  of  Burlington. 
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The  issue  male  of  the  first  line  of  dukes  thus  expiring  with  John,  who  died  1675,  the 
titles  descended  by  the  rej>eal  of  the  attainder  of  their  common  ancestor,  duke  Edward, 
Wheaded  in  1552,  to  the  issue  of  the  brother  of  William,  who  was  the  second  duke. 
This  brother  was  Francis,  who  was  made  Feb.  19,  1641,  lord  Seymour  of  Troubridge. 
He  was  succeeded  in  1664  by  his  only  child  that  had  descending  issue,  Charles,  who  died 
1665.  This  Charles,  amongst  other  children  who  died  without  descending  issue,  had 
Francis  and  Charles,  successively  dukes  of  Somerset  ;  Frances,  wife  of  sir  George  Hun- 
ger ford,  of  Cadingham,  in  the  county  of  Wiltshire,  K  t. ;  and  Honora,  wife  of  sir  Charles 
Gerard,  of  Harrow  on  the  Hill,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  baronet. 

Francis,  son  of  Charles,  second  lord  Seymour,  succeeded  his  father  in  1664,  and  upon 
the  death  of  John,  fourth  duke  of  Somerset,  he  succeeded  that  nobleman  in  his  honours 
in  1675  ;  but  he  was  murdered  in  Italy,  April  20,  1678,  having  neither  wife  nor  issue. 

Charles,  brother  to  the  late  Francis,  succeeded,  and  is  commonly  called  the  proud  duke 
of  Somerset,  from  his  magnificent  manner  of  living.  He  died  Dec.  2,  1748,  having  had 
two  wives :  Elizabeth,  sole  daughter  and  heiress  of  Josceline  Percy,  the  last  earl  of  Nor- 
thumberland, who  died  Nov.  23,  1722;  and  Charlotte,  daughter  of  Daniel,  earl  of  Win- 
chelsca  and  Nottingham :  by  the  first  wife  he  had  three  sons  and  four  daughters ;  by  the 
second  wife  he  had  two  daughters.  His  issue  were : — Algernon,  his  successor  as  duke  of 
Somerset: — Percy,  who  died  unmarried,  July  4,  1721 : — Charles,  who  died  unmarried, 
Jan.  4, 17U  ! — Elizabeth  was  wife  of  Henry  Obrien,  earl  of  Thomond ;  but  died  S.  P. : 
—  Catharine,  first  wife  of  sir  William  Wyndham,  bart,  father  by  her  of  Charles,  earl  of 
Egrcmont :  —  Anne,  second  wife  of  Peregrine  Osborne,  third  duke  of  Leeds,  but  died 
S.  P.  — Frances,  died  unmarried  1720:—  Frances,  born  1728,  and  died  1760,  wife  of 
John,  marquess  of  Gransby,  eldest  son  of  John,  third  duke  of  Rutland,  from  whom  the 
present  duke : — and  Charlotte,  wife  of  Hcneage,  earl  of  Ailesford. 

Algernon  succeeded  his  father  Charles  in  1748,  as  duke  of  Somerset,  &c.  By  the  death 
of  his  mother  in  1722,  he  succeeded  to  the  baronies  of  Percy,  Lucy,  Poynings,  Fits- 
Payne,  Bryan,  and  Latimer.  He  was  created  Oct.  2,  1749,  baron  Warkworth  and  earl  of 
Northumberland,  to  him  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body,  and  in  default  of  such  issue,  to 
sir  Hugh  Smithson,  his  son-in-law,  and  to  the  heirs  male  of  his  body,  by  Elizabeth  his 
wife,  daughter  of  the  said  duke  Algernon,  and  in  default  of  such  issue  with  remainder  to 
the  said  Elizabeth  and  her  heirs  male.  And  on  the  morrow,  Oct  3,  he  was  created  baron 
Cockermouth  and  earl  of  Egremont,  to  him  and  heirs  male  of  his  body,  and  in  default  of 
such  issue,  to  sir  Charles  Wyndham,  who  succeeded  him  as  earl  of  Egremont.  His  Grace 
died  Feb.  7»  1750,  having  had  by  Frances,  daughter  of  Henry,  only  son  of  Thomas,  first 
viscount  Weymouth,  a  son  anof  daughter: — George,  viscount  Beauchamp,  who  died 
unmarried  1744,  aged  19  years:  —  and  Elizabeth,  wife  of  sir  Hugh  Smithson,  who  suc- 
ceeded his  father-in-law  as  earl  of  Northumberland,  &c.,  and  was  created  earl  Percy  and 
duke  of  Northumberland,  Oct.  18,  1766,  from  whom  the  present  duke. 

Algernon  dying  without  surviving  issue  male,  the  earldom  of  Hertford,  viscounty  of 
Beauchamp,  and  barony  of  Seymour  of  Troubridge  became  extinct;  but  the  barony  of 
Seymour  and  dukedom  of  Somerset  devolved  upon  sir  Edward  Seymour,  heir  male  of 
Edward,  son  by  the  first  wife,  Catherine  Fillol,  fall  the  male  descendants  by  the  second 
wife,  Anne  Stanhope,  having  failed,)  of  Edward,  duke  of  Somerset,  uncle  to  ting  Edwurd 
VI.  The  titles  of  Cockermouth  and  Egremont,  and  of  Northumberland,  &c,  fell  to  the 
Wyndhams  and  Smithsons,  as  before  specified. 

3.  Mary  Grey  was  somewhat  deformed,  wherefore  her  interests  were  not  so  much 
regarded  with  respect  to  dignity  in  her  marriage,  as  were  those  of  her  two  sisters.  She 
entered  into  matrimony  at  the  same  time  with  them,  and  took  for  husband  Martin  Keys, 
of  Kent,  esq.,  the  king's  gentleman  porter.  From  the  humbleness  of  her  choice,  she  es- 
caped the  perils  which  destroyed  the  happiness  of  her  sisters,  royalty  having  nothing  to 
fear  from  her  family  connections,  and  she  died  S.  P.  1578. 

III.  Eleanor  Brandon,  who  has  little  said  of  her,  excepting  that  Henry  VIII.  in  his 
will,  treating  of  the  succession  of  the  crown  agreeably  to  the  power  vested  in  him  by  parlia- 
ment, acknowledges  her  right  to  be  next  to  that  of  her  sister  Frances,  which  is  placed  next 
to  the  claims  of  that  monarch's  daughters,  Mary  and  Elizabeth  ;  thereby  excluding  the 
right  of  the  issue  of  Margaret,  wife  of  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  his  elder  sister,  in  favour 
of  that  of  Mary,  queen  dowager  of  France,  the  younger,  which  in  some  degree  excuses 
the  partiality  of  Edward  VI.  in  devising  the  crown  to  lady  Jane  Grey,  niece  of  the  above 
Eleanor  Brandon.  Eleanor  became  the  first  wife  of  Henry  Clifford',  the  second  earl  of 
Cumberland  of  his  name ;  but  neither  the  time  of  her  birth,  marriage,  nor  death  is  recorded. 
It  is  only  certain  that  she  was  born  before  the  year  1633,  when  her  mother  died,  and  her 
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death  must  have  at  least  taken  place  six  years  before  that  of  her  husband,  who  died  in 
1569,  as  he  re-married  and  had  five  children.  She  had  issue  two  sons  and  a 
daughter:  via.,  Henry  and  Charles,  who  died  infants ;  and  Margaret,  wife  of  Henry 
Stanley,  earl  of  Derby",  to  whom  she  was  married  Feb.  7,  1555,  and,  dying  1596,  about 
four  years  after  her  husband,  she  left  issue  Ferdinand  and  William,  successively  earls 
of  Derby,  and  Edward,  who  died  young. 

Ferdinand©  Stanley,  fifth  earl  of  Derby  of  his  name,  succeeded  his  father  in  1592,  and 
died  S.  P.  M.  April  16th,  1594.  His  wife  was  Alice,  daughter  of  sir  John  Spencer,  of 
Althorpe,  co.  Northamptonshire,  lent,  by  whom  he  had  three  daughters:  —  Anne,  wife 
of  Grey  Bruges,  fifth  lord  Chandos,  and  after  his  death  to  Mervyn,  lord  Audley:  — 
Frances,  wife  of  John  Egerton,  earl  of  Bridgewater:  —  and  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Henry 
Hastings,  earl  of  Huntingdon. 

William,  brother  to  the  late  earl,  succeeded,  and  died  Sept.  29,  1642,  having  issue  by 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Edward  Vere,  17th  earl  of  Oxford,  three  sons  and  three  daugh- 
ters:— James,  his  successor;  Robert,  died  S.  P.  1632 ;  Charles,  died  S.  P.  1629;  Eli- 
zabeth and  Elizabeth  died  young :  and  Anne,  who  was  twice  married,  but  died  without 
descending  issue. 

James  succeeded  his  father  in  1642,  and  is  conspicuous  for  his  loyalty  in  the  civil  wars 
and  unfortunate  end,  being  beheaded  at  Bolton,  in  Lancashire,  by  Cromwell's  means, 
Oct  15,  1651.  By  Charlotte,  (daughter  of  Claude  de  la  Tremouille,  duke  of  Thouars, 
by  Charlotte,  daughter  of  William  I.,  prince  of  Orange,  and  Charlotte  of  Bourbon,  his 
wife,)  signalized  as  a  heroine  who  defended  Latham-house  in  1644,  when  beseiged  by  2000 
of  the  parliament  forces,  and  the  Isle  of  Man  in  1651,  which  was  the  last  place  that  sub- 
mitted to  the  usurping  powers,  after  which  she  was  detained  in  prison  till  tne  Restoration 
in  1660,  and  died  in  1063;  earl  James  had  issue  three  sons  ana  four  daughters;  Edward 
and  William,  died  young;  Charles,  his  successor ;  Henrietta,  wife  of  William,  second 
earl  of  Strafford  ;  Catharine,  wife  of  Henry  Pierpont,  marquess  of  Dorchester ;  Emilia- 
Sophia,  wife  of  John  Murray,  marquess  of  Athol ;  and  Charlotte,  who  died  unmarried. 

Charles  succeeded  his  father,  ana  after  adventuring  his  life  to  effect  the  restoration  of 
monarchy,  died  Dec.  21,  1672,  leaving  issue  by  Dorothea,  daughter  of  John  Kirkhoven 
of  Hemslete,  in  Holland,  four  sons  and  two  daughters;  William-Richard-George,  his 
successor;  Robert,  died  S.  P. ;  James,  succeeded  his  eldest  brother;  Charles,  died  S.  P. 
after  1710;  Charlotte,  wife  of  Thomas  Savage,  viscount  Colchester,  eldest  son  of  Tho- 
mas, earl  Rivers ;  and  Mary,  who  died  unmarried. 

William-Richard -George  succeeded  in  1672,  and  died  Nov.  5,  1702,  having  had  issue 
by  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Thomas  Butler,  earl  of  Ossory,  a  son  and  two  daughters : 
James,  lord  Strange,  who  died  v.  p.  1699,  S.  P. :  —  Henrietta,  the  wife  of  John  Annesley, 
the  fourth  earl  of  Anglesey  ;  ana  of  John,  earl  of  Ashburnham :  —  and  Elizabeth,  who 
died  unmarried. 

James  succeeded  his  brother  in  1702,  and  died  Feb.  1, 1736,  having  had  by  Mary, 
daughter  of  sir  William  Morley,  of  Halnaker,  in  the  county  of  Sussex,  K.  B.  an  only  child, 
William,  who  died  in  his  infancy,  1700.  Having  no  surviving  issue,  the  earldom  of 
Derby  and  barony  of  Stanley  devolved  on  sir  Edward  Stanley,  Bart.,  the  sixth  in  descent 
from  sir  James  Stanley,  Kt, third  son  of  George,  lord  Strange,  who  died,  Dec.  5,  1497. 
before  his  father  Thomas,  the  first  earl  of  Derby  of  this  family  ;  but  the  Isle  of  Man,  of 
which  the  earls  of  Derby  were  styled  kings,  and  the  barony  of  Stangc,  devolved  to  the 
duke  of  Athol  through  his  grandmother,  Emilia  Sophia,  daughter  of  James,  earl  of  Derby, 
beheaded  in  1651.  This  duke  of  Athol  died  in  1764,  and  his  titles  devolved  upon  his 
nephew  John,  who  in  1764,  gave  up  his  right  to  die  Isle  of  Man  and  its  regalities  to  the 
crown  for  the  consideration  of  ,€70,000. 

VII. 

Catherine  was  born  in  the  Tower  on  Candlemas  Day,  Feb.  2, 1503,  proving  the  death 
of  her  mother,  Feb.  11,  ensuing,  whom  she  shortly  after  followed. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

HENRY  VTTJ.,  Kino  of  England,  France,  and  Ireland,  Defender 

of  the  Faith.  $c.  $c. 

Henry  VIII.,  in  whom  the  rights  of  the  houses  of  York  and 
Lancaster  were  centered  by  the  marriage  of  his  parents,  Henry 
VII.  of  Lancaster  and  Elizabeth  of  York,  the  chiefs  of  each 
faction,  and  whose  reign  has  been  productive,  more  from  his 
capricious  tyranny  than  from  any  benevolent  intention,  of  such 
essential  blessings  to  posterity,  was  born  at  Greenwich  on  Tues- 
day, St.  Peter's  Eve,  June  28,  1491.  When  little  more  than 
two  years  old,  in  1494,  his  father  made  him  Governor  of  Ireland, 
giving  him  for  deputy,  sir  Edward  Povnings,  to  guard  that  pro- 
vince from  the  intrigues  of  Perkin  VVarbeck  ;  and  in  the  same 
year,  Nov.  1,  young  Henry  was  created  duke  of  York,  and  was  likewise  styled  Con- 
stable of  Dover  Castle,  Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  and  Earl  Marshal  of  England. 
Lord  Herbert,  his  historian,  advances  that  this  prince  being  a  younger  son,  and  therefore 
not  very  likely  lo  ascend  the  throne,  his  father  at  first  intended  him  for  the  church,  as 
the  future  archbishop  of  Canterbury  :  however  his  destiny  proved  otherwise,  for  when 
only  in  his  eleventh  year,  he  became  heir  presumptive  to  the  throne,  by  the  death  of  his 
elder  brother,  Arthur,  April  2,  1502.  After  a  sufficient  time  had  elapsed  to  determine 
that  Catherine  of  Spain,  the  widow  of  Arthur,  would  not  produce  that  prince  an  issue 
and  heir,  Henry,  now  heir-apparent,  was  created  prince  of  Wales,  earl  of  Chester  and 
Flint,  became  duke  of  Cornwall,  and  was  elected  knight  of  the  Garter,  June  22,  1502. 
The  king,  his  father,  to  prevent  the  dower  of  his  daughter4n4aw,  Catherine,  amounting 
to  100,000  crowns,  returning  with  her  into  Spain,  (according  to  agreement,  if  Arthur 
died  before  her  without  issue,)  procured  her  to  be  assured  in  matrimony  with  the  young 
prince  of  Wales,  at  the  bishop  of  Salisbury's  house  in  Fleet  Street,  on  Sunday,  June  25, 
1503,  he  lieing  then  but  twelve  years  of  age.  In  the  year  1506,  when  Philip  the  Fair, 
sovereign  of  the  Netherlands,  was  in  England,  he  conferred  on  Henry  the  dignity  of 
ranking  as  knight  of  theCiolden  Fleece.  And  upon  the  death  of  his  father,  April  22,  1509, 
he,  l>eing  then  18  years  old,  ascended  the  throne  as  the  eighth  of  his  name,  and  was 
crowned  at  Westminster  by  William  Warham,  archbishop  of*  Canterbury,  on  Sunday, 
June  25,  with  his  queen  Catherine.  From  his  great  application  to  study,  to  which  his 
jHilitic  father  had  rigidly  devoted  him  since  the  death  of  Elisabeth  of  York,  his  mother, 
fearing  that  .he  might  by  his  mind  being  otherwise  employed,  cause  him  trouble  in  pre- 
maturely laying  claim  to  the  crown  as  her  heir,  from  the  superiority  of  the  right  of  York 
over  that  of  Lancaster,  Henry  became  the  most  learned  prince  in  Europe  ;  and  after 
a  reign  of  37  years,  9  months,  and  5  days,  memorable  for  its  consequences,  capricious 
tyranny,  »uid  wanton  bloodshed,  he  died  at  his  palace  of  Westminster,  Jan.  2fl,  1547, 
in  the  56th  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  at  Windsor,  Feb.  16th  following. 

€f)f  CSJtbrs"  of  iunn  fcrnrr? 

I.  Catherine,  the  first  wife  of  Henry  VIII.,  was  fourth  daughter  of  Ferdinand  II.,  sur- 
named  the  Catholic,  king  of  Arragon,  by  his  wife  Isabella,  daughter  of  John  II.,  king  of 
Castile ;  which  Isabella  succeeding  to  the  crown  of  Castile  iu  1 474,  from  them,  by  the  union 
of  the  kingdoms  of  Castile  and  Arragon,  the  monarchy  of  Spain  emanated.  Catherine  was 
l»orn  an.  14116,  and  was  first  married  to  Arthur,  prince  of  Wales,  brother  of  Henry,  at 
St.  Paul's  Church,  on  Sunday,  Nov.  14,  1501,  having  previously  landed  at  Plymouth, 
Oct  4.  To  remove  the  scruples  of  her  parents  with  respect  to  the  certainty  of  her  eventu- 
ally becoming  queen  consort  on  the  death  of  Henry  VII.,  that  king,  without  the  least 
color  of  justice,  beheaded  Edward,  earl  of  Warwick,  who,  under  certain  circumstances, 
might  have  claimed  the  English  crown.  This  cruelty  called  forth  the  judgment  of  Heaven, 
and  blasted  the  policy  which  could  adopt  it ;  for  the  prince  died  within  six  months  after 
the  marriage,  April  2,  1502.  To  prevent  her  immense  dower  returning  with  her  into 
Spain,  Henry  VII.  endeavoured  to  re-marry  her  to  his  second  son,  Henry,  now  become 
his  heir-apparent ;  and  for  that  purpose,  he  procured  in  the  following  year,  die  consent  of 
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her  parents,  and  the  Pope's  dispensation  to  annul  the  objections  that  would  otherwise  arise 
from  the  members  of  the  marriage  being  joined  within  the  prohibited  degrees  of  kindred. 
The  union,  however,  did  not  take  place  until  after  Henry  VIII.  had  ascended  the  throne; 
the  nuptials  being  solemnized  at  Greenwich,  on  Trinity-Sunday,  June  3,  1509;  and  she 
was  crowned  with  the  king  at  Westminster  Abbey,  June  24th  following,  by  William 
Warham,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.    After  a  union  of  eighteen  years,  Henry  began,  in 
1526  or  7,  to  agitate  his  celebrated  divorce  from  Catherine,  wliich  has  been  so  important 
in  its  effect;  but  whether  the  motives  arose  from  scruples  of  conscience  against  the  previous 
marriage  of  Catherine  with  his  brother  Arthur,  or  from  his  heart  being  entangled  by  the 
charms  of  the  fascinating  Anne  Boleyn,  are  conjectures  that  puzzle  our  historians.    It  will 
not  be  here  attempted  to  pourtray  the  numerous  circumstances  attending  this  celebrated 
affair,  as  it  necessarily  forms  a  prominent  topic  in  any  history  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
being  the  chief  cause  of  his  final  separation  from  the  church  of  Rome,  and  the  origin  of 
the  established  church  of  England.    Various  opinions,  according  to  the  prejudices  of  tht-ir 
several  writers,  are  produced  concerning  the  motives  of  Henry  in  the  affair  of  his  divorce. 
Those  who  ascribe  them  to  points  of  conscience,  affirm  that  when  Henry  VII.  concluded 
his  son's  marriage  with  Catherine,  Arthurs  widow,  archbishop  Warham  boldly  protested 
against  it,  as  contrary  to  the  law  of  God,  and  consequently  beyond  the  power  of  man, 
though  clothed  with  the  authority  of  the  church  and  the  pontifical  robes,  lawfully  to 
dispeuse  with.    Influenced  by  these  scruples,  Henry  VII.  on  his  death  bed,  strictly  charged 
his  son  not  to  consummate  a  marriage,  which  from  such  reasons  could  only  be  deemed 
incest.    Henry  VIII.,  however,  possessed  of  his  fathers  crown,  violated  his  last  command, 
and  espoused  his  sister-in-law.    When  afterwards  his  two  sons  home  by  her  died  severally 
in  their  infancy,  he  considered  this  privation  as  a  divine  curse  upon  his  marriage,  and 
the  more  especially  when  he  found,  with  the  exception  of  one  daughter,  that  his  queen, 
from  various  diseases,  had  become  barren  ;  and  these  scruples  were  at  length  strengthened 
into  a  resolution  to  aim  at  a  divorce,  when  he  found  that  his  negociations  to  marry  that 
daughter  at  the  courts  of  Spain  and  France  were  not  regarded,  from  doubts  of  her  legiti- 
macy.   The  discovery  of  these  opinions  greatly  urged  Henry  to  be  separated  from  a  wife, 
whose  issue  might  probably  hereafter  be  refused  to  succeed  him  even  in  his  own  dominions, 
and  to  resolve  upon  a  second  marriage,  which  should  be  liable  to  no  ecclesiastical  objection. 
On  the  other  side,  it  is  advanced  as  a  proof  that  Henry  was  not  actuated  by  these  scruples, 
aud  that  they  were  mere  pretences  to  form  an  excuse  for  his  passion  of  Anne  Boley  n,  and 
as  a  means  of  possessing  her  as  his  future  queen,  that  he  never  urged  them  until  about 
the  time  that  his  admiration  of  her  became  apparent.    However,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  he  saw  not  Anne  until  after  the  first  agitation  of  the  question,  which  commenced  in 
152f>,  as  she  by  many  is  supposed  not  to  have  returned  from  France,  in  which  court  she  had 
been  for  some  years,  until  the  end  of  the  year  1527,  though  some  place  her  return  in  1522. 
Thus  Henry's  scruples,  perhaps,  long  resident  in  his  mind  respecting  his  marriage  with 
Catherine,  might  at  length  be  stirred  into  a  more  active  opposition  by  an  after-passion  for 
one,  who  now  began  to  gain  his  heart ;  but  there  is  no  proof  that  this  passion  was  the 
cause  of  those  scruples. 

The  great  difficulty  of  procuring  this  divorce  was  not  from  any  conscientious  motive 
of  the  Pope  to  declare  void  what  one  of  his  predecessors  had  allowed  as  valid  ;  for  incon- 
sistencies were  but  little  regarded  by  the  jiontiffs,  who  scrupled  at  nothing  to  further 
their  interests  and  influence.  To  gain  even  a  small  advantage,  Clement  VII.,  following 
the  views  of  his  predecessors,  would  freely  having  given  a  power  to  I  lenry  to  divorce 
Catherine,  and  could  plead  the  examples  "of  many  kings  who  had  easily  obtained  the 
same  favour,  of  which  existed  that  of  Lewis  XII.  of  France,  who,  without  difficulty  or 
notoriety,  divorced  his  wife  to  wed  another.  Clement  would  most  earnestly  have  desired 
to  grant  the  divorce,  rather  than  Henry  should  have  separated  himself  and  kingdom 
from  the  papal  see ;  and  when  he  perceived  that  monarch  to  determine  upon  such  a 
separation  unless  the  divorce  were  granted,  no  scmples  concerning  mere  right  and 
wrong  would  have  hindered  him  from  retaining,  if  possible,  the  wealthy  harvests  he 
gathered  from  the  English  church  revenues.  But  his  interests  were  then  under  the 
attraction  of  another  great  political  body,  and  he  could  not  venture  to  extricate  himself 
from  its  power  without  evident  destruction.  Charles  V.,  emperor  of  Germany  and  king 
of  Spain,  was  nephew  to  Catherine,  and  he  would  quickly  have  made  Clement,  already 
debilitated  by  the  violence  of  war,  suffer  the  extreme  effects  of  resentment  for  allowing 
such  a  stigma  to  attach  to  a  lady  so  nearly  connected  to  him.  Cnder  these  binding 
circumstances,  the  Pope  could  not  render  assistance  to  Henry  ;  and  that  monarch,  re- 
solving not  to  be  thwarted  in  his  inclinations,  at  last  threw  off  all  dependance  on  the  see 
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of  Rome,  invested  himself  with  its  powers  in  the  government  of  the  church  within  his 
own  kingdom,  and,  by  a  bold  flight  of  human  daring,  granted  that  to  himself,  which  he 
found  he  looked  for  in  vain  from  the  interested  father  of  Christendom.    Thus  from 
Catherine  and  her  fair  rival  and  successor,  Anne  Boleyn,  was  caused  the  establishment 
of  the  Reformation  among  Englishmen.    At  length,  after  the  efforts  of  several  years  on 
the  part  of  the  king  to  effect  toe  divorce,  and  Catherine  having  numerous  times  refused 
to  answer  the  various  citations  to  acknowledge  the  justice  of  it,  she  affirming  that  the 
question  could  be  decided  by  the  Pope  alone,  sentence  was  pronounced  by  Cranmer, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  at  Dunstable,  a  distance  of  six  miles  from  the  queen's 
residence  at  Ampthill,  May  23,  1533,  after  which  time  she  was  recognized  only  as 
Princess  Dowager  of  Wales,  to  the  justice  of  which  Catherine  ever  continued  firmly 
opposed.    Her  conduct  throughout  this  trying  circumstance,  was  marked  with  the 
greatest  magnanimity  and  self  possession  ;  patience  and  a  strict  fulfilment  of  conjugal 
duties,  and  a  resolution,  that  if  she  could  not  retain  her  husband's  love,  she  would  be 
at  least  deserving  of  his  esteem.    Catherine  was  a  devout  and  pious  princess,  though 
unfortunately  her  mind  was  strongly  tinctured  with  superstition  and  an  unlimited  regard 
to  the  papal  authority ;  an  obedience  to  which  she,  in  common  with  all  who  courted  its 
yoke,  held  as  more  necessary  to  salvation  than  the  observance  of  the  moral  and  religious 
commands  of  the  revelation,  which  it  pretends  to  protect,  but  in  reality  has  disgraced  by 
every  degree  of  intriguing  ambition,  insatiable  avarice,  boundless  licentiousness,  and 
horrid  cruelty.    She  was  charitable,  mild,  and  remarkable  for  her  domestic  industry, 
endeavoring  to  correct  the  vices  of  the  great  by  the  example  she  afforded  within  her 
own  household ;  and  when  in  the  course  of  the  djvorce,  the  two  legates  came  to  her  to 
consider  of  its  progress,  Catherine  came  out  to  them  with  a  skein  of  silk  about  her  neck, 
having  been  employed  with  her  maids  upon  embroidery.  Previously  to  her  death,  which 
took  place  at  the  castle  of  Kimbolton,  in  Huntingdonshire,  Jan.  o,  1536,  in  the  50th 
year  of  her  age,  and  33  years  after  her  arrival  in  England,  she  wrote  in  a  most  affectionate 
style  to  the  king,  affirming  that  her  eyes  still  desired  him  above  all  things,  that  she 
pardoned  him  the  troubles  he  had  heaped  upon  her,  recommended  their  daughter  Mary 
to  his  fatherly  affection,  and  advised  him  to  regard  continually  the  repose  of  his  soul. 
She  was  buried  at  Peterborough,  in  the  Abbey,  which  the  king,  her  husband,  afterwards 
converted  to  a  cathedral. 

II.  Anne  Boleyn,  who  possesses  so  conspicuous  a  place  in  English  history  as  one  of  the 
chief  favorers  of  the  Reformation,  who  is  remarkable  for  her  beauty,  virtues,  and 
abilities,  and  who  affords  a  melancholy  picture  of  the  instability  of  human  prosperity,  was 
born  in  1507,  according  to  some  accounts,  at  Rochford  Hall,  in  Essex,  the  seat  of  her 
parents,  which  is  yet  in  existence ;  but  others  ascribe  the  honour  of  her  birth-place  to 
Blickling  Hall,  in  Norfolk,  which  was  another  seat  of  the  Boleyns'.  By  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Howard,  duke  of  Norfolk,  (the  son  of  John,  who  was  slain  at  Bos- 
worth  Field  in  the  cause  of  Richard  III.,)  she  was  daughter  of  sir  Thomas  Boleyn,  who 
was  afterwards  created  viscount  Rochford  and  earl  of  Wiltshire,  descending  through 
both  parents  from  the  royal  stock  of  king  Edward  I. ;  paternally  from  Elizabeth,  daugh- 
ter of  that  monarch,  and  maternally  from  Thomas  de  Brotherton,  earl  of  Norfolk,  son 
of  the  same  king. 

The  father  of  Anne,  from  his  distinguished  alliance  with  the  noble  house  of  Howard, 
entered  early  the  precincts  of  the  court,  and  his  talents,  ability,  and  store  of  learning, 
beyond  the  usual  acquisition  of  the  gentlemen  of  his  age,  rendered  him  an  object  of 
favor  to  the  studious  Henry  VIII.,  who  courted  his  society  in  preference  to  that  of 
many  nobles  of  superior  birth.  At  the  marriage  of  Henry's  sister,  the  princess  Mary, 
to  Lew  is  XII.,  king  of  France,  as  his  third  wife,  an.  1514,  Anne  was  chosen,  though 
then  but  seven  years  old,  as  one  of  her  attendants  to  accompany  her  into  France,  in  the 
court  of  which,  her  personal  qualities  became  a  passport  to  affection  ;  for  she  was  frank, 
sprightly,  graceful,  and  constantly  both  delighting  her  teachers  and  surpassing  her  com- 
petitors. I  "ruler  tuition  of  the  sprightly  nation,  she  excelled  in  music,  dancing,  singing, 
and  in  the  intricate  delineations  of  her  skilful  needle  on  the  slowly-produced  tapestry ; 
having  likewise  some  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language.  Mary  soon  ceasing  to  De 
queen  of  France,  by  the  death  of  her  husband  a  few  months  after  their  union,  she 
speedily  returned  into  England,  remarrying  a  subject  of  her  brother,  Charles  Brandon, 
duke  of  Suffolk  ;  but  charmed  with  the  little  Anne,  she  solicited  for  her  the  continuance 
of  the  favors  of  the  French  court,  and  the  young  courtier  was  taken  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Claude,  daughter  of  Louis  XII.  by  Anne  of  Brittany,  and  queen  of  Francis  I., 
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successor  to  Louis  XII.    Under  this  lady,  remarkable  for  her  piety,  gentleness,  and 
irreproachable  character,   Anne  remained  to  the  day  of  the  death  of  the  former, 
in  July  1524.    This  circumstance  did  not  draw  our  heroine  from  France,  for  she 
now  experienced  the  favors  of  the  sister  of  Francis,  famous  for  her  literary  acquirements, 
her  great  capacity,  elegant  gaiety,  and  for  her  poems  and  Lea  Cent  Nouvelles.  From 
this  princess,  Margaret,  duchess  of  Alencon,  Anne  derived  that  refinement  of  manners, 
which  rendered  her  afterwards  so  superior  in  the  English  court,  and  which,  in  alliance 
with  her  native  beauty  and  {pace,  snared  the  heart  of  the  ostentatious  Henry  VIII.  Her 
attachment  to  the  Reformation  is  also  attributed  to  this  lady ;  but  it  is  more  probable 
that  it  arose  from  posterior  causes.    She  remained  in  France  until  the  end  of  the  year 
1527,*  when  her  father,  having  been  entrusted  with  one  of  his  numerous  embassies,  on 
his  return  brought  Anne  to  England,  and  procured  her  a  situation  in  the  English  court, 
similar  to  that  which  she  had  for  so  many  years  held  in  France, being  received  into  the  ser- 
vice of  Catherine,  consort  of  Henry  VIII.,  in  the  20th  year  of  her  age :  but  the  punc- 
tilio of  the  English  queen  little  suited  the  taste  of  her  new  attendant,  accustomed  to  the 
easy  ga i ties  of  the  If  rench,  and  she  soon  listened  to  an  overture  of  marriage  from  the 
young  lord  Percy,  son  of  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  who  was  a  retainer  of  the  proud 
cardinal  Wolaey  and  attended  that  haughty  prelate  in  his  daily  visits  to  the  king.  No 
sooner  was  their  attachment  suspected,  than  Henry,  already  engaged  in  the  affair  of  the 
divorce,  and  consequently  alienated  in  love,  though  not  altogether  in  esteem,  from  his 
queen,  discovered  that  he  himself  had  conceived  a  violent  passion  for  that  woman,  whom, 
until  this  danger  of  losing  her,  he  had  hitherto  regarded  merely  as  an  object  of  the  par- 
tiality which  gallantry  owes  to  feminine  charms.    The  king  resolved  to  tear  her  from 
Percy,  and  at  his  instigation  the  Cardinal,  ignorant  of  his  master's  designs,  prevailed 
upon  the  youth's  father,  the  earl  of  Northumberland^  to  forbid  the  union  so  much 
desired  by  the  lover,  who  at  length,  with  great  difficulty,  ceased  from  his  addresses  and 
married  another  lady,  Anne  having  been  removed  from  court  to  the  solitude  of  her  father's 
residence  of  I  lever  castle,  in  Kent.    Ignorant  of  the  real  cause  of  her  disappointment 
in  losing  the  man  who  had  gained  her  heart,  she  attributed  it  to  the  Cardinal's  mali- 
cious interference,  and  conceived  for  him  that  dislike,  which  afterwards  conduced  to  his 
downfall.     However,  her  absence  from  court  soon  coming  to  a  conclusion,  Anne 
strove  by  the  cheerfulness  of  her  demeanor  to  prove  that  she  esteemed  her  former  lover 
not  worthy  of  her  remembrance ;  and  it  was  now  that  Henry  made  his  advances,  in  the 
chivalrous  spirit  of  the  age,  by  presenting  her  a  valuable  jewel,  which  was  worn  by  her 
without  reserve,  agreeably  to  the  custom  of  the  day,  as  the  offer  of  gallantry  from  a 
knight  to  the  lady  whom,  in  plaimic  partiality,  he  had  selected,  pro  tempore,  as  his 
mistress.    But  when,  encouraged  by  this  progress,  Henry  attempted  an  avowal  of  his 
passion,  she,  thinking  it  impossible,  from  the  disparity  of  their  stations,  that  an  honorable 
connexion  could  exist  between  them,  and  being  above  debasing  herself  by  the  sacrifice 
of  her  virtue,  replied  with  scorn  in  the  words  of  Elizabeth  Grey  to  Edward  IV.,  and, 
as  proved  in  the  sequel,  with  the  same  effect,  —  "lam  too  good  for  your  mistress,  and 
not  worthy  to  become  your  queen ! "  The  king's  passion  encreased  by  this  opposition,  and 
was  refined  by  the  esteem  engendered  by  it.    He  now  more  ardently  than  ever  prosecuted 
the  cause  of  the  divorce,  in  the  hope  of  raising  to  his  bed  and  throne  one  whose  charms 
reigned  in  his  heart,  and  whose  virtue  and  mental  endowments  would  adorn  a  crown. 
Preparatory  to  the  high  dignity  designed  for  her,  Anne  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
marchioness  of  Pembroke,  on  Sunday,  Sep.  1, 1532,  at  Windsor  castle,  an  honour  which 
had  never  before  been  conferred  on  any  unmarried  female,  and  which  entitled  her  to  the 
society  of  the  highest  classes  of  Europe ;  and  having  accompanied  the  king  into  France 
upon  his  visit  to  Francis,  she  was  privately  married  to  him  Nov.  14th  following,  try 
Rowland  Lee, (afterwards  bishop  of  Litchfield  and  Coventry,)  at  Calais,  in  presence  of  the 
duke  of  Norfolk,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  her  own  immediate  relatives,} 
which  the  king  publicly  notified  on  April  12, 1533,  being  Easter-Eve,  when  he  likewise 
caused  a  proclamation  to  be  issued  for  her  coronation.    In  the  ensuing  May,  the  divorce 
from  Catherine  was  fully  published,  and  on  the  following  Whit-Sunaay,  June  1,  1533, 
the  new  queen  was  crowned  with  great  solemnity  at  Westminster,  by  Thomas  Cranmer, 

•  Some  affirm  that  Anne  Boleyn  returned  in  the  year  1523,  upon  the  rupture  between  the  kJun  of  England  and 

France.  Herbert,  and  the  pleating  writer  of  the  Memoir*  of  the  Life  of  Anne  Boleyn,  Miss  Bender,  follow  this  opinion. 
Camden  and  Kapin  fix  her  return  In  1&/7.  Though  the  latter  statement  is  preferred,  it  la  not  here  pretended  to  decide  which 
is  correct,  and  it  is  not  of  much  consequence,  as  Anne  rose  not  into  notoriety  until  after  the  latterdate. 

♦  The  earl  of  Northumberland  died  an.  1&S7,  and  therefore,  if  the  return  of  Anne  from  France  was  in  that  year,  this  affair 
of  Percy  must  very  quickly  hare  succeeded  it    Those  who  place  her  return  in  LVW.  fix  this  love  affair  i*  1.105, 

t  Some  defer  the  marriage  until  the  following  January  1st. ,  when  it  was  performed  at  Loud ou  in  the  King's  Closet,  at 
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archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  had  eminently  contributed  to  remove  the  obstacles  which 
had  opposed  her  magnificent  elevation.  To  the  influence  of  Anne's  accomplishments  and 
fascinations  over  the  resolute  and  impatient  Henry,  may  be  attributed  the  establishment 
of  the  Reformation  in  England  ;  as  the  separation  of  our  church  from  the  see  of  Rome 
was  the  only  means,  from  the  Pope's  fear  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  nephew  of  queen 
Catherine,  to  despise  and  render  null  his  authority,  which  declared  Henry's  first  marriage 
consonant  with  the  laws  of  God  and  the  Church.  Sensible  of  what  she  owed  to  the  re- 
formers, Anne  became  their  earnest  supporter,  and  also  imbibed  their  principles  from  a 
conviction  of  their  truth  and  utility.  Amongst  other  services  to  the  cause  of  the  Refor- 
mation, she  procured  the  liberation  of  the  pious  Hugh  Latimer,  who,  from  a  persecutor, 
became  an  advocate  of  the  new  sect,  and  consequently,  like  St.  Paul,  was  subjected  to  the 
unqualified  rage  of  his  former  abettors.  This  sincere  man  repaid  not  his  obligation  after 
the  too  common  manner,  with  flattery  and  fulsome  extenuation  of  vicious  customs,  but 
pointed  out  the  existing  errors  of  the  times ;  and  Anne  was  the  first  to  attend  to  his 
admonitions  and  render  them  effective  by  correcting  the  abuses  of  her  household,  and 
introducing  among  her  domestics  a  taste  for  philosophic  and  religious  studies  in  substi- 
tution of  the  idle  demoralising  love  of  the  legends  of  chivalry.  Her  gratitude  procured  the 
sage  the  promotion  to  the  see  of  Worcester  in  1 535 ;  and  influenced  by  his  precepts  and  her 
own  natural  benevolence,  Anne  became  conspicuous  for  her  works  of  charity  and  utility, 
for  in  nine  months  space,  she  distributed  to  the  poor  various  sums  to  the  amount  of 
£  15,000  ;  so  that  had  she  lived,  the  money  raised  by  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries 
would  have  been  much  better  applied  than  it  afterwards  was. 

Thus  raised  to  grandeur,  emblazoned  with  her  virtues,  Anne  was  soon  to  afford  an  awful 
lesson  of  the  dangers  which  attend  it,  and  of  the  capriciousness  of  the  favour  which  too 
commonly  casts  it  into  the  depths  of  degradation  and  ruin.  For  some  time,  Henry  re- 
mained a  devotee  to  the  ardent  admiration  which  placed  Anne  on  the  throne,  and  the 
birth  of  a  daughter  in  the  first  year  of  her  marriage  seemed  to  render  closer  the  bonds  of 
affection  between  them,  however  much  he  had  wished  for  a  son,  that  he  might  place  a 
male  successor  on  the  throne  ;  but  she  had  soon  to  experience  the  feelings  of  Catherine, 
and  to  know  the  pangs  that  arise  from  a  conviction  that  a  husband's  love  is  conferred  on 
a  rival.  Having  during  her  service  to  Catherine  gained  the  affections  of  Henry  and 
raised  herself  to  her  mistress's  station,  so  was  she  to  be  supplanted  and  succeeded  by 
one,  who  occupied  a  similar  situation  under  herself.  The  enemies  of  Anne  consider  this 
a  just  retribution  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  peculiar  distinction  may  be  observed 
iu  the  circumstances.  It  was  the  belief  of  the  day,  and  Anne  had  been  taught  to  consider 
it  correct,  that  Catherine's  marriage  was  incestuous  ;  and  consequently  that  she  invaded 
not  the  rights  of  a  wife,  when  she  received  the  addresses  of  Henry.  But  such  an 
extenuation  cannot  be  urged  in  excuse  of  the  rival  of  Anne,  as  she  must  be  aware  that 
she  could  only  succeed  the  ill-fated  queen  by  lier  evident  destruction.  The  precise  pe- 
riod of  Jane  Seymour's  introduction  to  court  is  not  known,  but  it  is  certain,  Henry  soon 
began  to  transfer  his  affections  to  this  new  beauty  from  Anne,  whose  interests  at  court 
began  to  decline  from  the  various  insinuations  of  the  catholic  party,  who  eagerly  desired 
her  fall.  Her  transcendant  ability  too  made  the  king  himself  feel  that  his  judgment, 
which  he  so  highly  valued,  was  not  always  competent  to  gain  an  argumentative  victory 
over  her,  a  failure  which  throughout  his  reign  was  a  sure  forerunner  of  the  withdrawing 
of  his  favour,  to  be  succeeded  by  persecution  and  hate. 

In  the  third  year  of  her  marriage,  proving  again  pregnant,  she  indulged  herself  with 
the  hope  of  presenting  the  king  with  a  son,  and  that  she  thus  might  regain  his  former 
favour ;  but  an  incident  counteracted  the  anticipated  blessing  and  accelerated  her  ruin. 
She  accidentally  surprised  her  lord  offering  to  Jane  Seymour  those  protestations  of  affec- 
tion, that  too  fully  proved  the  loss  of  her  own  influence :  nature  sunk  under  the  conviction, 
and  she  was  prematurely  delivered  of  a  dead  son,  her  grief  being  encreased  by  the  brutal 
reproaches  of  Henry  against  her  for  this  second  disappointment  of  a  male  issue.  Stung 
with  his  injustce,  the  sufferer  rashly  reminded  him  that  the  calamity  had  been  caused  by 
Lis  own  faithlessness: — this  sealed  her  fate.  Henry  resolved  to  use  no  further  delay  to 
possess  the  new  object  of  his  affection  ;  and  being  hindered  by  no  fear  of  the  dangers 
which  had  accompanied  the  dissolution  of  his  first  marriage,  arising  from  the  potent  foreign 
alliances  of  Catherine,  he  cared  little  by  what  measures  he  should  compass  his  designs. 
He  sought  to  prove  the  excess  of  his  love  to  Jane  Seymour  by  the  entire  destruction  of 
the  unfortunate  Anne,  and  the  most  frivolous  accusations  of  adultery  were  listened  to  and 
encouraged,  her  decided  enemies  being  courted  to  calumniate  the  lately  much-envied, 
but  now  death-devoted  queen.    Ou  the  first  of  May,  153G,  she  appeared  for  the  last 
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time  with  the  splendour  of  royalty,  at  a  tournament,  held  at  Greenwich,  at  which  her 
brother,  George  Boleyn,  lord  Rochford,  acted  as  the  challenging  comlKitant.  The  king 
who  had  looked  on  the  spectacle  with  complacency,  suddenly  quitted  the  place  with  a 
countenance  of  stern  displeasure,  and  Anne,  alarmed  at  his  demeanor,  instantly  withdrew 
to  her  apartments,  fearful  of  the  storm  that  was  so  soon  to  burst  upon  her.  The  next  day 
she  was  conveyed  a  prisoner  to  the  Tower,  on  a  charge  of  incontinence  with  the  gentlemen 
of  her  household,  and  even  with  her  brother  lord  Rochford,  who,  with  Weston,  Noma, 
Brereton,  and  Smeton,  with  whom  she  was  said  to  have  been  connected,  was  likewise 
imprisoned  on  her  account.  When  power  wishes  to  destroy,  assertion  is  insisted  on  aa 
fact,  and  it  seeks  to  justify  its  violence  by  the  most  absurd  accusations,  and  relies  upon 
the  most  untenable  testimony.  On  the  fifth  day  of  her  imprisonment  she  addressed  to  the 
king  a  letter  remarkable  for  its  nathos,  eloquence,  and  noble  assertions  of  innocence.  Its 
merits  have  seldom  been  equalled,  and  never  excelled.  Its  elegance  is  such  that  an  abridg- 
ment would  be  wronging  the  reader  ;  and  the  historian  or  biographer  who  omits  it  in 
his  pages,  must  boast  neither  of  his  head  nor  heart.    It  is  as  follows : 

•  Sir, 

1  Your  grace'*  displeasure,  and  my  imprisonment,  are  things  so 
strange  unto  me,  as  what  to  write  or  what  to  excuse,  I  am  altogether  ignorant.  Whereas 
you  send  unto  me,  (willing  me  to  confess  a  truth,  and  to  obtain  your  favour,)  by  such 
an  one,  whom  you  know  to  be  mine  ancient  professed  enemy,  I  no  sooner  received  this 
message  by  him,  than  I  rightly  conceived  your  meaning  ;  and  if,  as  you  say,  confessing  a 
truth  indeed  may  procure  my  'safety,  I  shall  with  all  willingness  and  duty  perform  your 
command. 

'  But  let  not  your  grace  ever  imagine,  that  yonr  poor  wife  will  ever  be  brought  to 
acknowledge  a  fault,  where  not  so  much  as  a  thought  thereof  preceded.  And  to  speak 
a  truth,  never  prince  had  wife  more  loyal  in  all  duty,  and  in  all  true  affection,  than  you 
have  ever  found  in  Anne  Boleyn  :  with  which  name  and  place  I  could  willingly  have 
contented  myself,  if  God  and  your  grace's  pleasure  had  been  so  pleased.  Neither  aid  I  at 
any  time  so  far  forget  myself  in  my  exaltation  or  received  queenship,  but  that  I  always 
looked  for  such  an  alteration  as  I  now  find  ;  for  the  ground  of  my  preferment  being  on  no 
surer  foundation  than  your  grace's  fancy,  the  least  alteration  I  knew  was  fit  and  sufficient 
to  draw  that  fancy  to  some  other  object.  You  have  chosen  me  from  a  low  estate  to  be  your 
queen  and  companion,  far  beyond  my  desert  or  desire.  If  then  you  have  found  me 
worthy  of  such  honour,  good  your  grace,  let  not  any  light  fancy,  or  bad  counsel  of  mine 
enemies,  withdraw  your  princely  favour  from  me  ;  neither  let  that  stain,  that  unworthy 
stain,  of  a  disloyal  neart  towards  your  good  grace,  ever  cast  so  foul  a  blot  on  your  most 
dutiful  wife,  anil  the  infant  princess  your  daughter.  Try  me,  good  king,  but  let  me  have 
a  lawful  trial,  and  let  not  my  sworn  enemies  sit  as  my  accusers  and  judges ;  yea,  let  me 
receive  an  open  trial,  for  my  truth  shall  fear  no  open  shame  ;  then  shall  you  see  either 
mine  innocence  cleared,  your  suspicion  and  conscience  satisfied,  the  ignominy  and  slander 
of  the  world  stopped,  or  my  guilt  openly  declared.  So  that,  whatsoever  God  or  you  may 
determine  of  me,  your  grace  may  be  freed  from  an  open  censure  ;  and  mine  offence  being 
so  lawfully  proved,  your  grace  is  at  liberty,  both  before  God  and  man,  not  only  to  execute 
worthy  punishment  on  me  as  an  unlawful  wife,  but  to  follow  your  affection,  already 
settled  on  that  party,  for  whose  sake  I  am  now  as  I  am,  whose  name  I  could  some  good 
while  since  have  pointed  unto,  your  grace  not  being  ignorant  of  my  suspicion  therein. 

4  But  if  you  have  already  determined  of  me,  and  that  not  only  my  death,  but  au  infa- 
mous slander  must  bring  you  the  enjoying  of  your  desired  happiness,  then  I  desire  of 
God,  that  he  will  pardon  your  great  sin  therein,  and  likewise  mine  enemies,  the  instru- 
ments thereof;  and  that  he  will  not  call  you  to  a  strict  acconnt  for  your  un  princely  and 
cruel  usage  of  me,  at  his  general  judgment  seat,  where  both  you  and  myself  must  shortly 
appear,  and  in  whose  judgment  I  doubt  not  (whatsoever  the  world  may  think  of  me,') 
mine  innocence  shall  be  openly  known,  and  sufficiently  cleared. 

*  My  last  and  only  request  shall  be,  that  myself  may  only  bear  the  burden  of  your 
grace's  displeasure,  and  that  it  may  not  touch  the  innocent  souls  of  those  poor  gentlemen, 
who  (as  I  understand)  are  likewise  in  straight  imprisonment  for  my  sake.  If  ever  I 
have  found  favour  in  your  sight,  if  ever  the  name  of  Anne  Boleyn  hath  been  pleasing  in 
your  ears,  then  let  me  obtain  this  request,  and  I  will  so  leave  to  trouble  your  grace  any 
farther,  with  mine  earnest  prayers  to  the  Trinity,  to  have  your  grace  in  his  good  keeping, 
and  to  direct  you  in  all  your  actions.  From  my  doleful  prison  in  the  Tower,  this  sixth 
of  May  ; 

'  Your  most  loyal  and  ever  faithful  wife,  Anns  Bolevn.' 
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On  the  15th  of  May,  a  judicial  court  was  held  at  the  Tower,  at  which  her  uncle,  the 
duke  of  Norfolk,  presided,  who,  from  his  attachment  to  the  Roman  religion,  was  her 
inveterate  enemy ;  and  amongst  her  judges  was  her  first  lover,  the  earl  of  Northumber- 
land, sitting  with  ill-disguised  feelings  of  sympathy  and  compassion,  before  whom  the 
queen  and  her  brother  were  arraigned. 

The  charge  was  opened  with  the  unjust  and  unprecedented  attempt  to  summon  a  per- 
son long  since  dead  as  a  witness :  an  easy  way  of  propagating  the  most  infamous  slanders 
without  the  possibility  of  refutation.  A  lady  Wingfield  had,  it  was  asserted,  on  her 
death-bed  disclosed  disgraceful  circumstances  of  the  queen's  life ;  but  nothing  was 
offered  in  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  disclosure ;  and  not  one  of  Anne's  female  attendants 
could  be  brought  by  menaces  or  bribes  to  criminate  their  persecuted  mistress,  excepting 
a  wretch  from  whom  she  might  naturally  have  expected  support.  This  was  the  wife  of 
her  brother,  lord  Rochford,  a  woman  of  abandoned  character,  as  the  sequel  of  her  life 
fully  proved,  in  her  participating  in  the  crimes  and  punishment  of  Catherine  Howard. 
She  had  long  hated  her  husband,  and  envied  her  sister  the  eminence  which  she  herself 
could  never  nope  to  reach.  With  almost  unparalleled  depravity  she  eagerly  caught  hold 
of  the  opportunity  of  their  present  misfortunes  to  plunge  them  into  ruin,  and  ofTered 
the  most  unblushing  and  palpable  perjury  against  them ;  but  in  proof  of  it,  it  was  only 
urged  that  lord  Rochford  had  been  once  seen  leaning  on  her  bod,  whispering  in  her  ear. 
Dy  a  wicked  policy,  the  persons  with  whom  she  was  accused  of  cohabiting,  were  never 
confronted  with  her ;  and  their  trial  was  previously  hurried  on,  that  no  testimony  of 
theirs  might  be  received  in  her  favour.  Yet,  to  the  disgrace  of  mankind,  we  find  that 
a  king  could  render  himself  unworthy  of  his  dignity  by  ungenerously  receiving  these 
limited  facts  as  a  justification  of  his  pre-designed  severity,  and  that  his  nobility  could  be 
so  pusillanimous  as  upon  such  facts  to  sacrifice  an  innocent  woman  to  the  fury  of  a  tyrant. 
After  an  able  defence,  in  which  Anne  fully  refuted  the  charges  exhibited  against  her, 
and  excited  a  lively  hope  in  the  spectators  of  a  verdict  of  acquittal,  sentence  was  pro- 
nounced by  her  uncle  that  she  should  be  burnt  or  beheaded,  at  the  king's  pleasure.  At 
this  terrible  denunciation,  the  devoted  victim  preserved  an  undismayed  countenance, 
and,  lifting  up  her  hands,  emphatically  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  Father  !  oh,  Creator  !  Thou  art 
the  way,  and  the  truth,  and  the  life  ;  'Thou  knowest  that  I  have  not  deserved  this  death." 
Between  her  sentence  and  her  execution,  she  preserved  a  pious  resignation  to  her  fate, 
and  at  times  even  indulged  in  the  cheerfulness  which  can  only  be  the  companion  of  in- 
nocence. On  the  17th  of  May,  when  her  brother  and  her  unfortunate  companions  were 
executed,  she  betrayed  no  violent  emotion.  She  earnestly  desired  lady  Kingston,  the 
wife  of  the  constable  of  the  Tower,  to  plead  for  forgiveness  of  the  lady  Mary,  daughter 
of  Catherine,  for  any  harshness  with  which  she  might  have  treated  her  in  the  capacity  of 
step-mother.  And  she  sent  her  last  message  to  th  e  king,  thanking  him  for  the  numerous 
favours  he  had  bestowed  upon  her,  and  concluded  in  these  memorable  and  eloquent 
words.  "From  a  private  gentlewoman  you  raised  me  to  a  marchioness,  from  a  mar- 
chioness to  a  queen,  and  now  that  you  can  no  further  advance  me  in  this  world,  you  are 
alx  >ut  to  make  me  a  saint  in  heaven !  " 

Henry,  not  satisfied  with  shedding  the  blood  of  his  unfortunate  wife,  was  resolved  to 
prelude  her  snd  catastrophe  with  a  fresh  source  of  mortification,  annulling  her  marriage 
and  declaring  her  issue  illegitimate.  He  remembered  the  attachment  which  formerly 
existed  between  Anne  and  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  which  he  strove  to  color  as  a 
contract  of  marriage,  hindering  her  power  to  make  another  engagement.  Henry  over- 
looked the  circumstance  that  Northumberland  had  married  before  Anne  gave  her  hand 
to  Henry ;  and  that  consequently,  if  such  previous  contract  existed,  Anne  could  not  he 
doomed  to  celibacy  for  the  faithlessness  of  another.  Northumberland,  too,  took  an  oath, 
rendered  more  solemn  by  accompanying  it  with  the  celebration  of  the  sacrament,  that  no 
contract  or  promise  of  marriage  had  ever  passed  between  them.  The  queen,  however, 
being  conveyed  secretly  to  Lambeth  palace  at  the  time  her  brother  was  executed,  and 
too  well  knowing  how  useless  it  would  be  to  thwart  her  ferocious  husband's  inclination  ; 
fearful  of  the  prejudice  her  opposition  might  ultimately  prove  to  the  interests  of  her 
infant  daughter,  and  shaken  with  the  menaces  that  on  no  other  condition  would  the 
king  mitigate  the  rigorous  portion  of  her  sentence,  the  l>eing  burnt,  into  the  less  terrible 
death  of  losing  her  head,  was  at  last  prevailed  upon  to  feign  some  lawful  impediment  to 
her  marriage  with  the  king :  so  applicable  to  her  unhappy  destiny  were  the  words  of 
the  Roman  Satirist  —  ' 

"  Qiiicquid  melius,  leriusquc  piitaris, 

1'nehrmls  c*t  gladio  ptfcbni  h*c  ct  Candida  crrox."  Jllv.  Sat.x.  .145. 
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The  afflicted  Cranmer,  who  sat  as  judge  in  this  ecclesiastical  court,  thought  himself 
obliged  by  this  confession  to  pronounce  the  marriage  null  and  invalid.  The  cruel  tyrant 
would  not  perceive  that  his  proceedings  were  totally  inconsistent,  and  that  his  intended 
execution  of  Anne  was  by  tin's  procured  divorce  rendered  a  mere  legal  murder ;  for  if  the 
marriage  was  invalid  from  the  beginning,  she  could  not  possibly  be  guilty  of  the  crime  of 
adultery,  for  which  she  was  condemned  to  die.  On  the  morning  of  her  execution,  she 
received  the  sacrament  with  becoming  and  consoling  devotion,  and  awaited  with  resignation 
for  the  solemn  hour  which  was  to  close  her  earthly  being.  The  execution  being  deferred 
till  noon,  she  expressed  her  regret  thereat,  adding,  "  I  had  hoped  to  be  dead  ere  this  and 

Iiast  my  pain."  To  which  Kingston,  her  keeper,  replied,  "  It  would  be  no  pain,  the 
leadsman's  stroke  is  so  subtle."  "  True,"  returned  she,  "  I  hear  he  is  very  expert,  and  I 
have  but  a  little  neck,"  playfully  clasping  her  throat  with  her  hands  and  smiling.  At  the 
appointed  time  the  queen  was  conducted  to  the  scaflbld,  and  she  approached  the  platform, 
erected  on  the  green  within  the  Tower,  with  perfect  composure,  hercounteuance  retaining 
all  its  wonted  pre-eminence  of  beauty  and  cheerfulness.  As  she  advanced  to  the  spot,  she 
had  to  detach  herself  from  her  weeping  attendants,  whom  she  earnestly  strove  to  reconcile 
to  her  fate  ;  and  to  each  she  presented  a  small  manuscript  prayer  book,  beseeching  them  not 
vainly  to  lament  her  fate,  but  to  aid  her  departing  spirit  with  their  prayers.  Having 
ascended  the  scaffold  with  a  mild  and  dignified  deportment,  she  addressed  with  firmness 
the  spectators.*  She  said  she  accused  no  one  of  die  injustice  of  her  sentence,  but  that 
she  came  to  suffer  in  their  presence  the  death  to  which  a  law  had  doomed  her.  She  com- 
mitted her  soul  to  God  that  knows  the  secrets  of  all  hearts,  from  whom  she  hoped  for 
acceptance  through  the  mediation  of  our  Saviour.  She  even  prayed  for  her  unfeeling 
destroyer,  calling  him  a  mild  and  merciful  prince.  Having  spoken  to  this  effect,  she 
uncovered  her  neck,  kneeled  down  with  such  self-possession  as  even  carefully  to  conceal  her 
feet  with  her  gown  that  she  might  fall  with  decency,  and  submitted  her  neck  to  the  execu- 
tioner with  a  smiling  unembarrassed  countenance,  ejaculating,  "  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  into 
thy  hands  I  commend  my  soul ! "  Though  thus  prepared,  the  accomplishment  of  her 
sentence  was  awhile  delayed  by  the  resolution  with  winch  she  refused  the  bandage  over  her 
eyes,  directing  them  upon  the  executioner  with  a  placid  serenity.  He,  affected  by  their 
beaming  mildness,  entreated  her  to  turn  her  head ;  but  she  still  steadily  retaining  her 
position,  unnerved  him  for  the  blow.  At  last,  desisting  from  his  aim,  he  got  behind  her, 
and  pulling  ofr  his  shoes,  whispered  one  of  the  bystanders  to  walk  heavily  towards  her  on 
one  side,  whilst  he  advanced  gently  on  the  other.  The  noise  directing  her  attention,  and 
imagining  the  headsman  was  approaching  whence  it  came,  she  turned  towards  it,  when 
being  by  this  stratagem  no  longer  influenced  by  the  mild  lustre  of  the  Warning  eyes  of 
Anne  Boleyn,  he  cut  off  her  head  at  one  blow  with  a  sword,  as  she  was  still  uttering, 
u  To  Jesu,  I  commend  my  soul ! "  for  during  this  affecting  delay,  she  ceased  not  this 
fervent  prayer.  Her  eyes  and  lips  were  observed  to  move  after  her  head  was  struck  off, 
which  being  immediately  held  up,  ere  her  eye  sank  in  the  dimness  of  death,  she  seemed 
for  an  instant  to  regard  her  bleeding  body  as  it  fell  upon  tlie  scaffold.  The  crimson 
stream  had  scarce  ceased  to  flow  from  her  headless  trunk,  when  with  the  head  it  was  neg- 
ligently thrown  into  an  old  elm  chest,  made  to  hold  arrows,  and  immediately  before  twelve 
o'clock,  buried  without  any  ceremony  in  the  chapel  of  the  Tower,  f  Thus  on  Friday, 
May  J 9th,  1536,  aged  29,  fell  Anne  Boleyn  by  the  capriciousuess  of  a  tyrant,  who 
disdaining  to  controul  his  impetuous  desires,  scrupled  not  to  gratify  his  new  passion  for 
Jane  Seymour  by  shedding  tlie  blood  of  that  woman,  who  a  short  time  before  had  com- 
manded his  entire  love  and  esteem.  Nay,  so  strongly  was  tlie  tyrant  bent  upon  her 
destruction,  that  till  he  could  gain  his  end,  he  enjoyed  neither  rest  nor  quiet,  and  had  no 
relish  for  his  pleasures  and  diversions.  He  went  out  with  his  hounds  and  breakfasted 
under  a  great  tree  in  Kpping  forest  the  very  day  his  once  loved  wife  was  to  perish  in  the 
Tower,  whence  he  had  ordered  notice  to  be  given  him  by  the  firing  of  cannon,  the  moment 
her  head  should  be  severed  from  her  body.  He  no  sooner  heard  the  signal  than  he  ex- 
claimed with  remorseless  satisfaction  — "  The  business  is  done,  the  business  is  done : 


Hall,  (whose  history  muni  btrt  a  few  yean  after  the death  of  Anne/  Speed,  Herhert.Ae.,  all 
rred  iron  i  her  body  with  a  award,  by  the  hangman  of  Calais.  These  historian*,  sonic  of  whom 
onld  not  but  be  well  acquainted  with  the  mode  of  her  execution,  ami  they  certainly  would  not 


•  Coronating  of  the  duke*  of 

Aldermen,  and  Sheriff*  of  Ixindon. 
f  (irafton,  Hollnshed,  St 

.  that  A ruie "i  head  was  severed  i 
I  at  the  time  of  her  death,  could  I 

1  a  fake  statement  of  the  process  of  her  dnionalion,  capabk'  of  immediate  detection  ;  a*  it  t 
■  a  departure  from  the  Knglish  runtoni  of  wring  the  bl<ick  and  axe.  Therefore  the  circumstance  of  the  axe  being  ibewn  to  this 
day  in  the  Tower  as  the  Instrument  with  which  Anne  Hnteyn  was  beheaded,  ha*  no  derivation  from  real  fact.  In  proof  of  this 
statement,  it  need  only  be  remarked  that  Oie  French  mode  of  decapitation  consulted  in  the  culprit  lining  obliged  merely  to  I 
when  execution  was  performed  with  a  sword,  as  being  more  wieklafile  and  expedition*  in  such  a  posture  than  an  axe ;  ami  < 
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uncouple  the  hounds  and  let  us  follow  our  sport."  The  next  day  he  married  the  rival  of 
the  beheaded  Anne,  and  took  her  to  his  bed,  who  on  the  29th  of  May  was  openly  shown 
as  queen.  Thus  in  the  same  month,  Anne  Bolcyn  was  seen  presiding  in  tiic  gaieties  of 
a  court  as  queen,  accused,  condemned,  put  to  death,  and  another  in  possession  of  her  lied 
and  honour.  Her  death  cast  so  dishonorable  an  imputation  upon  Henry  VIII.,  that  the 
proteslant  princes  of  Germany,  who  had  resolved  to  choose  him  for  the  head  of  their 
league,  no  sooner  heard  of  his  queen's  unmerited  fate,  than  they  utterly  refused  him  as 
unworthy  of  the  honour. 

Of  Anne  Boleyn*  guilt  there  are  no  proofs  worthy  of  belief  recorded  ;  but  of  her  inno- 
cence many. — 1.  The  avowed  passion  of  the  king  for  her  rival,  Jane  Seymour,  whom  he 
married  the  day  after  Anne  was  beheaded. — 2.  Her  condemnation  being  chiefly  procured 
upon  an  accusation  said  to  be  made  against  her  by  lady  Wingfield,  who  was  dead  long 
before  the  trial,  and  which  was  brought  forward  by  her  avowed  enemies,  the  catholics, 
who  persecuted  her  in  the  decline  of  her  fortunes  for  her  attachment  to  Luther  and  his 
followers. — 3.  The  earnestness  with  which  the  unfortunate  men,  who  were  executed  as 
having  enjoyed  her  embraces,  asserted  her  innocence  in  their  dying  moments  widi  the 
most  fervent  protestations,  diough  a  nardon  was  offered  them  to  criminate  her.    They  all 
rejected  it  excepting  Smeton,  who  ttius  lured  with  the  hopes  of  safety,  perjured  his  soul ; 
but  the  deceived  wretch  was  immediately  executed  to  prevent  the  recantation  of  his 
confession,  dius  cruelly  elicited  by  the  craft  of  her  enemies  as  a  palliation  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world  of  their  own  Injustice  towards  her. — 4.  The  chief  witness  against  her  being  her 
sister-in-law,  lady  Rochford,  a  woman  of  profligate  life,  who  hating  the  relative  so  much 
her  superior  in  station,  resolved  to  sacrifice  her  to  envy  and  malice.    To  gain  her  purpose, 
she  scrupled  not  to  involve  in  the  same  ruin  her  own  husband,  who  stood  an  obstacle  in 
her  path  of  licentious  pleasures,  by  a  perjury  so  foul,  unreasonable,  and  unsupported  by 
facts,  that  nothing  but  tlje  most  consummate  tyranny  on  the  part  of  the  king,  and  mean 
compliance  on  that  of  his  courtiers,  could  admit  it  as  a  justification  of  their  bloody  pro- 
ceedings.— 5.  The  after  conviction  of  this  wretch  herself  of  participating  in  the  adulteries 
of  Catherine  Howard,  Henry's  fifth  wife,  with  whom  she  lost  her  head  on  the  block,  a 
punishment  merited  by  those  crimes  which  destroyed  idl  reliance  upon  die  evidence  diat 
brought  her  injured  relative  to  die  scaflbld. — And  u\  Thevct,  a  Franciscan  friar,  who  had 
lieen  a  considerable  sufferer  for  the  sake  of  Catherine,  the  divorced  queen,  and  therefore 
incapable  of  any  partiality  for  Anne,  her  rival,  states  in  his  history,  that  king  Henry  at 
his  death,  owned  and  declared  her  innocence,  and  heartily  repented  of  his  injustice  towards 
her.    The  testimony  of  this  writer  is  very  material,  as  from  his  natural  enmity  towaids 
Anne,  nothing  but  the  force  of  truth  could  have  drawn  such  a  confession  from  his  pen. 

III.  Jane^Sevmour,  daughter  of  sir  John  Seymour,  Kt.,  of  Wolf  Hah*,  in  Wiltshire, 
Groom  of  the  Chamber  to  Henry  VIII.,  and  Governor  of  Bristol  Castle,  (ancestor  of  die 
dukes  of  Somerset)  by  Elizabeth  his  wife,  daughter  of  sir  Henry  Wentworth,  of  Netdcsted, 
in  Suffolk,  (ancestor  of  the  noble  houses  of  that  name,)  is*  little  known  until  the  fatal 
catastrophe  of  Anne  Boleyn,  who  was  deprived  of  her  head  that  the  king  might  raise  diis 
new  beauty  to  the  elevation  of  a  throne.  The  time  of  Jane  s  introduction  at  court  is  not 
known ;  but  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  she  was  ushered  into  the  dignity  of  becoming  maid 
of  honor  to  queen  Anne,  but  litde  before  that  lady's  execution.  Her  beauty  soon  attracted 
the  eye  of  the  king,  who  to  possess  it,  scrupled  not  to  stain  his  reputation  with  the  blood 
of  an  innocent  ana  injured  wife.  Jane  by  all  is  allowed  to  be  greatly  Anne's  inferior  in 
the  qualities  of  her  mind  ;  but  tiiat  in  beauty  she  could  at  least  compare  with  that  celebrated 
queen.  She  is  extolled  for  her  gentleness  and  benevolence  of  heart ;  but  the  coarse  and 
cniel  apathy  with  which  she  could  consent  to  accept  the  hand  of  the  murderer,  who,  to 
possess  her,  had  the  day  before  given  his  unfortunate  Anne  over  to  the  sword  of  die 
headsman,  deprives  ber  memory  of  the  respect  which  would  otherwise  accrue  to  it. 
Apathy  and  ambition  are  qualities  so  uncongenial,  that  when  they  do  combine  in  the 
same  heart,  the  possessor  of  them  appears  a  monster  in  our  eyes.  Of  the  peculiar  traits 
of  personal  attractions  in  the  rival  queens,  we  learn  on  the  authority  of  John  Russel,  first 
earl  ofBodfond,  14  that  Jane  Seymour  was  the  more  majestic,  but  Anne  Bolcyn  the  more 
lovely  ;  that  love  threatened  in  the  eyes  of  Jane,  but  laughed  in  those  of  Anne  ;  that  die 
former,  the  richer  she  was  dressed,  the  fairer  she  appeared,"  but  that  the  other,  to  use  the 
words  of  a  poet  of  whom  the  worthy  earl  never  heard,  was  "  when  unadorned,  adorned 
the  most ! "  The  same  authority  states  that  "  queen  Catherine  also  in  her  younger  days, 
was  for  beauty  and  dignity  rarely  to  be  paralleled."  Jane  was  married  to  king  Henry  on 
Saturday,  May  20,  1530.  the  day  before  Rogation-Sunday,  and  die  next  after  that  ott 
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which  the  head  of  Anne  had  been  cut  off.  This  incident  shows  the  indecency  and 
impetuousness  of  the  tyrant's  desires.  The  beheading  of  Anne  had  been  deferred  after 
the  execution,  on  Wednesday,  May  17  of  her  pretended  associates  in  guilt,  until  Friday, 
May  19,  only  that  the  king's  divorce  from  her  might  be  procured  before  her  death,  for  the 
illegitimating  of  her  daughter  Elizabeth,  which  divorce  was  effected  on  May  the  J  8th. 
But  no  sooner  was  her  blood  shed,  than  he  the  very  next  day  celebrated  the  nuptials  with 
his  new  beauty.  Thus  he  scorned  to  delay  the  enjoyment  of  his  passion,  whicn  decency 
and  feeling  would  require  even  after  the  death  of  a  faithless  wife,  until  the  few  holidays 
of  Rogation,  devoted  to  exercises  of  fasting  and  penitence,  during  winch  marriage  was 
never  solemnized,  should  have  passed  over,  and  have  been  succeeded  by  the  joyful  season 
and  festival  of  Whitsuntide.  Jane  was  openly  produced  as  queen,  May  29,  on  the  Monday 
before  Whitsunday ;  but  she  was  never  honored,  notwithstanding  her  eminence  in  the 
king's  love,  with  the  splendor  of  a  coronation.  She  died  Oct.  24,  1537,  after  having 
given  birth  to  a  son,  afterwards  Edward  VI.,  at  Hampton  Court,  and  was  buried  with  great 
pomp  at  Windsor,  Nov.  8,  following.  From  the  influence  of  this  queen  was  derived  the 
promotion  of  her  relatives  to  honour,  among  whom  was  the  famous  Edward  Seymour, 
duke  of  Somerset,  and  Protector  of  England  during  her  son's  minority. 

IV.  Anne  of  Cleves. — After  the  great  grief  of  Henry  VIII.,  on  account  of  the 
death  of  Jane  Seymour,  began  to  subside,  he  made  several  attempts  to  re-marry.  The 
first  offer  was  to  the  duchess  dowager  of  Milan,  Christina,  daughter  of  Christian  II., 
king  of  Denmark,  by  Isabel,  sister  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  and  her  answer  is  said 

"  ;  if  she  had 


to  have  been,  that  she  bad  but  one  head  ;  if  she  had  two,  one  of  them  should  be  at  his 
majesty's  service.  He  was  next  anxious  to  have  Mary  of  Guise,  but  she  was  betrothed, 
and  afterwards  married  to  James  V.,  king  of  Scots.  Henry  would  then  have  made 
choice  of  one  of  the  two  sisters  of  Mary,  Hence  or  Antoinette,  who  with  her  were  famed 
for  beauty  and  ability,  if  Francis  I.  would  have  consented  to  have  them  brought  to 
Calais  for  his  inspection  ;  but  this  the  gallantry  of  the  French  monarch  could  not  comply 
with,  as  degrading  to  the  respect  due  to  the  fair  sex.  Henry  thus  disappointed  of  a 
French  alliance,  turned  his  thoughts  towards  Germany,  and  as  the  princes  of  the  Smal- 
culdic  league  were  extremely  disgusted  with  the  emperor  for  his  persecution  of  their 
religion,  he  hoped  by  an  alliance  in  marriage  with  one  of  their  families,  to  renew  a 
connection  which  must  be  advantageous  to  him.  Cromwell,  a  great  advocate  for  the 
Reformation,  and  deservedly  possessed  of  the  king's  esteem  and  confidence,  joyfully 
seconded  this  intention,  and  proposed  to  him  Anne,  daughter  of  John,  duke  of  Cleves, 
(by  Mary,  daughter  and  heiress  of  William  III.,  duke  of  Juliers,)  who  possessed  great- 
interest  among  the  Lutheran  princes,  and  whose  other  daughter,  the  magnanimous 
Sibylla,  was  married  to  the  pious,  valiant,  and  wise  Frederic,  Elector  of  Saxony,  the 
head  of  the  Protestant  league.  Holbein  was  dcsjwtched  to  Flanders  to  paint  the  mini- 
ature of  Anne  of  Cleves,  and  he  drew  so  favourable  a  likeness,  that  Henry  made  uphia 
mind  to  be  enamoured  of  her. 

Anne  of  Cleves  landed  at  Deal,  Dec.  27,  1530,  and  the  king  desirous  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  appearance  of  his  bride  before  her  introduction,  came  privately  to 
Rochester,  where  he  found  her  to  his  great  mortification  to  be  destitute  both  of  beauty 
and  grace,  and  of  such  large  and  unwieldy  dimensions,  that  he  swore  she  was  a  great 
Flanders  mare.  However,  having  gone  too  far  to  retreat  without  destroying  all  his 
interests  in  Germany,  he  married  her  at  Greenwich,  January  6,  1540 ;  but  his  aversion 
to  her  soon  encreased  to  that  degree,  that  he  resolved  to  hazard  all  consequences  rather 
than  regard  a  marriage  so  odious  to  him.  His  servile  parliament  aided  him  in  procuring 
the  divorce  from  her,  as  readily  as  in  the  instances  of  his  former  wives.  The  king  pleaded 
that  Anne  had  been  contracted  in  her  childhood  to  the  duke  of  Lorraine  ;  a  most  wretched 
subterfuge,  which,  if  considered  a  sufficient  cause  of  divorce,  would  Imstardize  almost 
every  prince  in  Europe.  He  also  advanced  that  he  had  not  given  his  inward  consent 
to  the  marriage  ;  a  very  convenient  plea  to  dissolve  a  disagreeable  union  !  and  that  he 
had  not  thought  proper  to  consummate  the  nuptials.  However,  it  was  not  the  justice 
of  the  king's  cause,  but  the  gratification  of  his  inclinations,  that  the  conscientious  parli- 
aments of  this  reign  regarded,  by  which  the  members  of  them  hoped  to  advance  their 
individual  interests.  The  divorce  was  declared  to  be  valid,  July  9,  and,  being  two 
days  following  intimated  to  the  queen,  it  passed  on  the  1 2th,  quickly  through  the 
two  houses  of  parliament  Anne,  blest  with  a  happy  apathy  of  mind,  "had  borne  the 
king's  neglect  with  patience  and  mildness,  and  she  now  readily  consented,  to  the  choice 
of  the  terms  offered  her.    Sh«  was  at  liberty  cither  to  remain  in  England  or  return  home, 
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and  in  cither  cane,  to  enjoy  a  pension  of  £3,000 ;  and  if  she  chose  to  reside  in  England, 
she  was  to  be  adopted  as  the  king's  sister,  to  take  her  place  of  precedence  next  the 
queen  and  his  own  daughter,  and  to  be  recognized  only  as  the  lady  Anne  of  Cleves. 
Unwilling  to  return  into  her  own  country  after  this  public  insult,  which  was  the  only 
feeling  of  pride  she  erer  evinced ,  Anne  chose  to  reside  in  England.  So  void  was  she  of 
resentment,  that  she  wrote  to  her  brother,  her  father  being  now  dead,  to  desire  him  to 
live  on  good  terms  with  the  king,  and  to  assure  him  that  every  thing  was  settled  by  her 
own  consent.  Little  mention  is  afterwards  made  of  her,  except  that  she  accompanied 
the  princess  Elizabeth  through  London,  on  the  occasion  of  queen  Mary's  coronation. 
8he  died  at  Chelsea,  July  13,  1 537,  and  was  buried  at  Westminster,  August  the  3rd 
following.  The  consequences  of  her  marriage  were  wofully  apparent  in  the  execution  of 
Cromwell,  earl  of  Essex,  in  1540,  whom  the  barbarous  Henry  sacrificed  to  his  resent- 
ment, for  the  part  that  lord  took  in  forwarding  the  union.  The  policy  of  Cromwell  was 
good,  and  such  as  any  minister  would  have  acted  upon  for  his  master's  interests ;  but 
Henry  was  little  used  to  consider  motives  when  his  desires  were  thwarted,  or  to  discri- 
minate between  the  true  and  apparent  causes  of  his  disappointments.  If  punishment 
was  deserved,  it  should  have  fallen  upon  Holbein,  whose  flattery  had  occasioned  all  the 
ill  consequences  which  the  king  lamented. 

V.  Catherine  Howard,  daughter  of  lord  Edmund  Howard,  (brother  to  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,)  by  Joyce,  daughter  of  sir  Richard  Culpeper,  Kt.,  may  be  supposed  to  have 
attracted  the  king's  notice  before  his  marriage  with  Anne  of  Cleves ;  but  that  from 
motives  of  policy,  he  looked  forward  to  a  foreign  alliance  as  necessary  to  his  interests. 
She  was  cousin  to  Anne  Boleyn  ;  but  of  very  different  character  and  persuasions,  being 
proud,  revengeful,  and  licentious,  and  a  zealous  partisan  of  the  church  of  Rome,  wholly 
under  the  guidance  of  her  bigoted  uncle,  the  duxe  of  Norfolk,  who  had  contributed  so 
greatly  to  the  death  of  Anne,  in  the  hope  that  by  her  destruction,  England  would  once 
more  be  brought  under  the  ecclesiastical  authority  of  Rome.  In  the  same  hope,  the 
duke  of  Norfolk  sought  the  destruction  of  the  lord  Cromwell,  who  had  fallen  under  the 
king's  displeasure  for  procuring  his  marriage  with  Anne  of  Cleves,  whose  personal  ap- 
pearance was  without  any  of  those  attractions,  which  Henry  deemed  necessary  to  love. 
Catherine's  beauty  at  this  time  predominated  in  the  king's  mind,  and  he  once  more 
resolved  to  raise  a  subject  to  his  bed  and  throne.  Norfolk  procured  his  niece's  influence 
to  forward  the  fate  of  Cromwell,  who  had  been  attainted  in  parliament  by  his  means 
and  that  of  his  other  enemies,  as  soon  as  the  king's  regard  for  him  was  seen  to  diminish. 
Catherine  regarding  Cromwell  with  resentment  for  his  negotiations  in  concluding  the 
marriage  of  Anne  of  Cleves,  whereby  her  own  advancement  had  been  delayed,  and 
fearing  that  it  might  be  totally  hindered,  should  he  regain  his  former  authority,  she 
willingly  used  her  influence  to  accelerate  his  fall ;  anu  though  Cromwell  had  by  a 
humble  submission  somewhat  softened  even  the  hard  heart  of  Henry,  the  solicitations  of 
Catherine,  seconded  by  those  of  her  uncle,  rendered  the  prisoner's  petition  useless,  and  he 
was  beheaded  July  28, 1540,  a  few  days  before  the  divorce  from  Anne  was  effected. 

These  obstacles  removed,  Catherine  was  married  to  Henry  at  Hampton  Court,  on 
Sunday,  August  8,  when  she  was  openly  shown  as  queen,  but  was  never  crowned.  This 
elevation,  which  she  had  so  eagerly  desired,  and  which  she  had  disgraced  by  her  cruelty, 
was  too  soon  to  terminate  in  her  disgrace  and  death.  The  fate  of  Anne  Boleyn  awaited 
her  with  the  additional  aggravation  that  she  merited  it.  Anne  suffered  from  the  faith- 
lessness of  her  husband ;  but  Catherine  enjoyed  the  entire  affection  of  that  husband 
when  her  own  adulterous  conduct  was  discovered.  The  former  was  sacrificed  to  make 
room  for  a  rival  who  had  newly  gained  his  affections  ;  but  Catherine  was  still  in  posses- 
sion of  the  king's  most  fervent  regard,  who  grieved  for  her  death,  though  too  well  con- 
vinced that  she  deserved  it.  Her  spirit  of  revenge  has  been  seen,  which  is  now  to  be 
followed  by  the  discovery  of  her  licentiousness.  Whilst  the  king  was  at  York,  in  ex- 
pectation of  meeting  with  the  king  of  Scots,  his  nephew,  on  the  several  affairs  of  the 
two  kingdoms,  he  publicly  in  his  chapel  returned  thanks  to  Heaven  for  the  joy  his  present 
marriage  afforded  him  in  the  person,  attractions,  and  demeanor  of  Catherine :  but  even 
now,  like  the  sacrifice  of  Cain,  the  God,  whom  he  addressed,  was  about  to  reject  his 
offering,  as  he  himself  had  the  blessings  which  Providence  had  afforded  him  in  the  per- 
sons of  his  first  two  wives,  Catherine  and  Anne.  One  John  Lascelles  brought  intelligence 
of  her  dissolute  life  to  Cranmer,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  told  him  that  his  sister, 
formerly  a  servant  to  the  old  duchess  of  Noifolk,  with  whom  Catherine  was  educated, 
had  given  him  a  particular  account  of  her  dissolute  manners.    Derham  and  Mannoc, 
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both  of  them  servants  to  the  duchess,  had  been  admitted  to  her  bed,  when  little  care  had 
been  taken  to  conceal  her  shame  from  the  other  servants  of  the  family.  Cranmer,  un- 
willing to  proceed  to  the  public  discovery  of  this  affair  without  the  advice  of  others, 
disclosed  it  to  some  of  his  confidential  friends  in  the  cabinet,  who  resolved  that  the  affair 
should  be  examined  and  forwarded  to  the  king.  Henry  at  first  totally  disbelieved  the 
accusation  as  originating  in  political  malice,  by  which  Cranmer  stood  in  a  most  perilous 
situation,  and  would  quickly  have  been  sacrificed  to  the  king's  resentment,  had  not  proof 
of  the  truth  of  his  assertions  been  produced.  The  sister  of  Lascelles  confirmed  the 
reports  of  her  brother ;  and  Mannoc  and  Derham  on  their  being  arrested,  confessed  the 
facts.  There  was  also  evidence  that  one  Colepeper,  a  distant  relation  of  her  mother,  had 
nassed  the  night  alone  with  her  since  her  marriage,  and  it  appeared  that  she  had  taken 
Derham,  her  former  paramour,  into  her  service.  The  queen  herself  being  questioned, 
and  informed  that  a  full  discovery  had  been  made,  confessed  that  she  had  been  criminal 
before  marriage,  but  asserted  that  she  had  never  been  false  to  the  king's  bed.  She  was 
put  under  arrest  at  Hampton  Court,  Nov.  13, 1541,  by  sir  Thomas  Wriothesley,  and 
the  next  day  conveyed  to  Sion  House,  discharged  of  ail  her  household,  except  a  few 
female  attendants,  until  the  king's  pleasure  should  be  further  known.  This  was  soon 
sufficiently  evinced  by  the  execution  of  her  paramours,  Colepeper  and  Derham,  at 
Tyburn,  Dec.  10,  when  the  former  was  beheaded,  the  latter  hanged  and  quartered,  and 
both  their  heads  placed  on  London  bridge.  The  parliament,  assembled  on  January  16, 
1542,  thus  apprized  of  the  king's  wishes,  ventured  to  vote  a  bill  of  attainder  for  treason 
against  the  queen  and  the  viscountess  of  Rochford,  who  had  conducted  her  secret  amours, 
and  who  may  be  recognised  by  her  calumnies,  as  the  chief  instrument  in  the  death  of 
Anne  Boleyn.  Before  the  conclusion  of  the  bill,  the  queen  was  conveyed  by  water  from 
Sion  to  the  Tower,  Feb.  10,  a  dreadful  prognostication  of  her  fate.  The  following  day, 
being  Saturday,  the  king,  under  his  great  seal,  gave  his  assent  to  the  act  of  attainder 
against  Catherine  and  the  lady  Jane  Koch  ford,  and  the  warrant  to  cut  off  their  heads 
was  that  day  sent  to  the  Tower,  to  be  put  in  force  on  the  following  Monday.  The  un- 
happy queen  apprized  of  her  fate,  declared  to  Dr.  White,  bishop  of  Winchester,  her  last 
confession  in  these  words :  "  As  to  the  act,  my  reverend  lord,  for  which  I  stand  con- 
demned, God  and  his  holy  angels  I  take  to  witness,  upon  my  soul's  salvation,  that  I  die 
guiltless,  never  having  so  abused  my  sovereign's  bed :  what  other  sins  and  follies  of 
youth  I  have  committed,  I  will  not  excuse  ;  but  am  assured  that  for  them,  God  hath 
brought  this  punishment  upon  me,  and  will  in  his  mercy  remit  them,  for  which  I  pray 
you,  pray  with  me  unto  his  son  and  my  saviour,  Christ!"  However,  when  brought  to 
the  scaffold,  she  confessed  her  offence  and  died  penitently.  Very  little  is  recorded  of 
the  circumstances  of  her  execution  and  that  of  her  companion  in  crime  and  punishment. 
It  is  not  mentioned  whether  they  were  both  brought  at  the  same  time  on  the  scaffold, 
or  which  of  them  was  first  beheaded ;  but  most  probably  the  queen  was  the  first  who 
suffered,  since  her  name  would  certainly  have  the  prior  station  in  the  warrant  for  exe- 
cution ;  and  it  is  probable  that  lady  Jane  saw  the  queen's  head  fall,  since  from  the  anger 

Snerally  excited  against  them,  little  delicacy  would  be  afforded  to  either  appearances  or 
jling  under  the  orders  of  the  barbarous  Henry. 

Neither  the  queen  nor  lady  Rochford  met  with  much  compassion,  as  they  had  both 
tampered  in  blood.  Influenced  by  envy  and  hatred,  the  latter  had  with  perjury  and 
calumny  procured  the  beheading  of  her  relative,  Anne  Boleyn  ;  and  the  former 
checked  the  feelings  of  mercy  which  even  the  tyrant  Henry  VIII.  cherished  towards  the 
condemned  Cromwell,  carl  of  Essex,  who,  chiefly  by  her  persuasions,  was  sacrificed 
on  the  scaffold.  Catharine  soon  after  suffered  a  most  severe,  though  just,  retaliation, 
by  parliament  petitioning  the  king  for  her  death,  as  she  herself  had  done  for  Cromwell's, 
the  remembrance  of  which  could  not  but  embitter  her  last  reflections  when  she  stooped 
to  lay  her  own  neck  on  the  block.  They  submitted  themselves  to  the  axe  of  the  heads- 
man on  the  green  within  the  Tower,  Feb.  13,  1542.  The  queen,  who  had  been 
Henry's  wife  only  one  year,  six  months,  and  four  days,  was  buried  before  the  high 
altar  in  the  chapel  of  the  Tower,  where  likewise  rest  the  ashes  of  Anne  Boleyn,  her 
cousin,  between  whom  the  remains  of  those  implacable  enemies,  the  dukes  of  Somer- 
set and  Northumberland,  are  likewise  deposited  :  all  four  beheaded  and  related  by 
marriage  to  the  house  of  Tudor. 

VI.  Catherine  Parr,  one  of  the  two  daughters  of  sir  Thomas  Parr,  of  Kendall,  by 
Maud,  daughter  and  co-heir  of  sir  Thomas  Greene,  of  Greene's  Norton,  Northampton- 
shire, and  sister  of  William  Parr,  marquess  of  Northampton,  was  first  married  to  Edward 
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Burgh,  or  Borough,  son  and  heir-apparent  of  Thomas,  lord  Borough,  who  died  S.  P. 
before  his  father  ;  and  secondly,  to  John  Neville,  lord  Latimer,  who  died  in  1454,  to 
whom  she  was  second  wife,  and  by  whom  she  had  no  issue.  She  was  eminent  for  her 
beauty,  ability,  virtue,  and  prudence,  which  qualities  soon  caught  the  admiration  of 
the  capricious  king,  who  married  her,  she  being  34  years  old,  at  Hampton  Court,  July 
12,  1543,  at  which  time  she  was  proclaimed  queen.  So  fully  aware  was  Henry  of  her 
capacity,  that  on  his  departure  to  France  with  a  large  army,  he  consituted  the  new 
queen  governess  of  his  realms  during  his  absence,  which  ended  Oct.  1,  1554.  But, 
though  she  possessed  and  fully  deserved  the  love  of  the  king,  yet  the  station  of  Cathe- 
rine, like  that  of  her  predecessors,  was  surrounded  with  uncertainty  and  peril :  the 
least  circumstance  of  caprice  might  change  affection  into  suspicious  hate,  and  consign 
her  to  the  axe  of  the  headsman,  so  frequently  endured  during  her  husband's  tyrannous 
reign.  Indeed  this  fate  she  but  narrowly  escaped.  Like  her  predecessor,  Anne 
Bol  leyn,  she  was  conscientiously  devoted  to  the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  though 
without  so  great  a  scope  to  indulge  her  inclination,  or  to  benefit  the  cause  she  approved. 
Anne  lived  at  the  time  of  England's  first  separation  from  Rome,  when  innovation  was 
fashionable,  and,  for  a  time  at  least,  patronised  by  the  king ;  but  in  the  latter  years  of 
his  reign,  although  he  still  denied  the  Pope's  supremacy  and  installed  himself  as  the 
head  of  the  English  Church,  he  was  zealous  in  maintaining  the  other  dogmas  of  the 
Romish  religion,  and  any  departure  from  them  was  punished  with  the  fire  or  the  scaf- 
fold. Amongst  the  sufferers  was  the  celebrated  Anne  Askew,  eminent  for  her  piety, 
fortitude,  and  beauty,  who  had  great  connections  with  the  ladies  of  the  court  and  with 
the  queen  herself.  She  defended  the  principles  which  she  believed  with  ability,  and 
suffered  the  fire  of  the  atake  with  a  courage  which  gave  her  an  eminent  station  in  the 
annals  of  martyrdom.  Not  all  the  tortures  of  the  rack  could  force  her  to  criminate  or 
discover  the  eminent  persons,  whose  society  she  enjoyed,  as  professing  the  principles  of 
the  Reformation.  By  her  steadiness  the  designs  of  the  Romish  prelates  and  other  dis- 
tinguished devotees  were  frustrated,  as  their  chief  aim  in  her  persecution  was  to  obtain 
matter  of  accusation  for  the  destruction  of  the  queen  ;  but  the  bigots  thus  failing  in  their 
purpose,  consigned  the  heroic  Anne  Askew  to  the  stake,  who  was  burned  in  Smithfield, 
July  16,  1546.  Though  the  secrecy  and  fidelity  of  this  martyr  saved  the  queen  from 
this  snare,  Catherine  soon  fell  into  a  new  danger,  which  nearly  brought  her  to  the  block. 
Henry,  now  in  the  last  year  of  his  life,  and  suffering  under  infirmity  and  disease,  be- 
came more  ferocious  in  his  disposition  than  even  a  long  uncontrolled  tyranny  had  before 
made  him,  and  the  least  opposition  of  opinion  or  argument  endangered  the  life  of  the 
person  offering  it.  An  ulcer  had  broken  out  upon  the  king*  leg,  which,  added  to  his 
great  corpulency,  threatened  his  life.  The  queen  attended  him  with  the  tenderest  care, 
and  endeavoured  to  divert  his  mind  from  his  bodily  pain,  by  entering  into  discussion  on 
any  subject  he  proposed,  which  her  strong  mind  enabled  her  to  conduct  with  strength 
and  elegance.  His  favorite  topic  of  conversation  was  theology,  and  Catherine,  influ- 
enced by  her  partiality  to  the  reformers,  unwarily  betrayed  too  much  of  her  mind  in 
their  favor.  Henry,  highly  provoked  that  she  should  presume  to  differ  from  him, 
complained  of  her  obstinacy  to  the  bigoted  bishop  Gardiner,  who  gladly  seized  the 
chance  of  bringing  the  royal  heretic  to  the  scaffold.  He  insisted  on  the  necessity  the 
king  was  under  to  preserve  the  orthodoxy  of  his  subjects,  and  stated  that  the  more  ele- 
vated the  person  who  was  to  be  sacrificed  to  maintain  it,  the  more  effectual  would  be 
the  terror  excited.  The  chancellor  Wriothesley  seconded  his  views,  and  Henry,  thus 
encouraged  by  his  passions  and  counsellors,  ordered  articles  of  impeachment  to  be  drawn 
up  against  the  devoted  Catherine,  which  were  immediately  signed  by  him.  Wriothesley 
1 1 y  some  accident  dropped  the  paper,  which,  falling  into  the  hands  of  some  of  the  queen's 
friends,  was  immediately  presented  to  her.  Aware  of  a  danger,  which  could  only  be 
avoided  by  retracing  her  steps  with  prudence  and  address,  she  paid  a  visit  to  the  king ; 
when,  as  she  expected,  he  entered  upon  his  usual  subject  of  divinity,  seeming  to  chal- 
lenge her  to  argument.  The  queen  gently  declined  the  conversation,  remarking,  that 
such  profound  speculations  were  subject  only  to  the  decisions  of  the  strong  mind  of  man, 
and  but  ill  suited  to  the  slender  capacity  of  her  sex  ;  that  women  were  made  subject  to 
men  by  their  first  creation  ;  and  that  therefore  it  is  the  wife's  duty  in  all  cases  to  receive 
implicitly  the  sentiments  of  her  husband,  aud  the  more  especially,  when  those  senti- 
ments are  produced  from  such  a  judgment  and  learning,  which  must  entitle  a  prince 
like  his  majesty,  not  only  to  impose  principles  on  the  members  of  his  family,  but  to 
cause  them  to  be  respected  throujih  his  dominions.  "  Not  so,  by  St.  Mary,5'  replied 
the  king;  "  you  are  now  become  a  doctor,  Kute,  and  better  fitted  to  give  than  receive 
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instruction."  She  meekly  replied  that  she  was  sensible  how  little  she  was  entitled  to 
these  praises ;  that  though  she  had  not  declined  any  conversation  when  proposed  by  his 
majesty,  she  was  aware  that  her  conceptions  could  have  no  further  effect  than  affording 
a  momentary  amusement  incapable  of  instruction  ;  that  she  found  conversation  apt  to 
languish  when  not  revived  with  opposition  ;  and  that,  if  ever  she  had  feigned  a  contra- 
rit  t  >  of  opinion,  it  was  in  order  to  give  him  the  pleasure  of  refuting  her,  and  for  herself 
to  derive  the  profit  and  instruction  that  must  attend  it."  "  And  is  it  so,  sweetheart  ? 
then  we  are  friends  again,"  replied  the  king,  embracing  her  with  affection,  and  giving 
her  assurances  of  his  protection.  This  timely  submission  preserved  her  from  the  axe, 
and  she  was  careful  not  to  subject  herself  to  similar  peril  by  further  opposition  to  Henry's 
humours.  Her  enemies,  uninformed  of  this  sudden  change,  prepared  the  very  next 
day  to  convey  her  to  the  Tower,  pursuant  to  the  king's  warrant.  As  Henry  and  Cathe- 
rine were  conversing  amicably  m  the  garden,  the  chancellor  appeared  with  forty 
pursuivants,  when  the  king  approached  him  and  expostulated  with  him  in  the  severest 
manner,  calling  him  knave,  fool,  and  beast,  and  ordered  him  to  depart  his  presence.  The 
unresentful  Catherine,  though  aware,  unknown  to  the  king,  of  the  nature  of  his  visit, 
generously  interposed  to  mitigate  Henry's  anger  against  hiin ;  but  he  replied  M  Poor 
soul !  you  know  not  how  ill  entitled  this  man  is  to  your  good  offices." 

Catherine  was  soon  relieved  from  the  fear  of  any  recurrence  of  similnr  danger  by  the 
death  of  the  king,  January  28,  1547.  and  took  up  her  residence  at  Chelsea,  which  was 
part  of  her  jointure.  She  there  presided  with  real  parental  affection  over  the  interests 
and  education  of  her  step-children,  the  princesses  Alary  and  Elizabeth,  and  improved 
female  society  by  the  encouragement  she  gave  to  learning  and  emulation.  Walpole 
records  her  amongst  the  royal  authors,  and  mentions  no  less  than  six  distinct  treatises 
written  by  her ;  mostly  prayers  and  meditations,  besides  several  epistolary  specimens  of 
great  merit.  Unfortunately  for  her,  she  finished  her  royal  widowhood  so  soon  after 
Henry's  death,  that  had  she  immediately  proved  pregnant,  it  would  have  been  doubtful 
whether  her  issue  proceeded  or  not  from  royal  blood.  She  married  privately,  the  king 
afterwards  giving  his  consent,  with  Thomas  Seymour,  lord  Sudley,  (uncle  of  the  king 
and  brother  of  the  Protector,  the  duke  of  Somerset,)  to  whom  it  is  affirmed  she  had  been 
attached  even  previously  to  her  former  marriages.  But  though  her  attachment  was 
sincere,  lord  Thomas,  proud,  ambitious,  and  turbulent,  sought  only  his  own  advancement 
in  the  match,  thinking  himself,  by  a  union  so  important,  enabled  to  undermine  the 
authority  of  his  brother,  whose  protectorate  he  envied.  His  ambition  had  even  soared 
higher ;  he  sought  the  hand  in  marriage  with  the  princess  Elizabeth,  that  by  it  he  might 
intrigue  for  the  crown ;  but  king  Henry's  will  expressly  stating  that  the  marriage 
of  either  of  his  daughters  without  the  consent  of  the  council  appointed  during  king 
Edward's  minority,  should  destroy  her  right  of  inheritance,  lord  Thomas  was  obliged  to 
desist  from  his  aim,  being  hopeless  of  gaining  a  consent  thereto  from  persons  who  dreaded 
and  suspected  his  aspiring  mind.  Catherine  experienced  the  indifference  and  even 
cruelty  of  her  husbanu,  who  having  gained  as  much  as  his  ambition  could  reach  through 
her  means,  once  more,  to  ensure  greater  power,  cast  an  eye  upon  the  possession  of  Eli- 
zabeth, that  princess  being  still  under  the  protection  of  her  kind  step-mother.  But  if 
her  marriage  was  not  happy,  it  was  not  of  long  duration,  for  she  died  in  giving  birth  to 
a  daughter,  Sept.  5,  1548,  at  Sudeley  Castle,  Gloucestershire,  and  was  buried  in  its 
chapel.  It  is  suspected  that  her  death  was  accelerated  by  poison,  to  forward  her  hus- 
band's views,  which  ended  in  his  own  destruction.  For  after  Catherine's  death,  he  again 
followed  his  designs  upon  Elizabeth,  who  listened  not  to  his  proposals ;  and  his  intrigue 
being  discovered,  and  many  other  accusations  advanced  against  nim,  he  was  attainted 
and  beheaded,  March  10,  1548-9,  suffering  death  in  a  sullen  silence,  and  with  a  courage 
so  ferocious  and  desperate,  that  the  martyr  Latimer  says  of  him,  "  he  died  very  dange- 
rously, irksomely,  horribly ;  so  that  his  end  was  suitably  to  his  life,  which  was  very 
vicious,  profane,  and  irreligious."  He  was  never  married  but  to  Catherine,  by  whom 
he  left  a  daughter  named  Alary,  who  died  in  her  infancy,  after  being  restored  in  blood 
soon  after  her  father's  death. 

fctfue  Of  fUnfl  iftenri?  VIH.  bn  Catljrrmr,  fjirf  fitft  CCCtfr. 

I.  II.  III. 

Henry,  born  at  Richmond,  Jan.  1, 1510,  died  Feb.  22,  and  buried  at  Westminster. 
A  son,  born  Nov.  1514,  and  died  soon  after.    Henry  in  the  case  of  the  divorce,  urged 
the  deaths  of  these  princes  as  a  punishment  from  God  for  his  incestuous  marriage. 
Mary,  who  succeeded  Jane  Grey  in  the  throne.    Chapter  V. 
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Uiat  of  King  fernrs  Vill.  bp  3ntir  SBalrnn,      itcavfls  mift. 

IV.  V.  VI. 

Elizabeth,  who  succeeded  Mary  in  the  throne.    Chapter  VI. 

A  son  born  Sept.  7»  1534,  a  circular  intimating  the  same,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  letter  in 
the  Harleian  collection,  in  the  name  of  the  queen,  to  the  several  counties :  he  shortly 
after  died. 

A  male  child  still-born,  Feb.  29, 1536,  to  the  displeasure  of  the  king  and  great  grief 
of  the  mother,  as  the  misfortune  in  some  measure  hastened  her  unmerited  death. 

fctfut  of  Uinfl  ftrnru  €73E£  bfl  Sane  fcfntwiur,  hi*  thirt  CHifr. 

VII. 

Edward,  who  succeeded  his  father  as  the  sixth  of  his  name,    Chap.  III. 

Henry,  surnamed  Fitz-Roy,  or  the  King's  Son,  (begotten  on  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
si  r  John  Blount,  knt.  and  widow  of  Gilbert,  lord  Talboys,  famous  for  her  beauty  and 
accomplishments,  who  remarried  to  Edward  Clinton,  1st  earl  of  Lincoln,  to  whom  she 
was  first  wife,)  was  born  at  Blackmore  in  Essex,  June  18, 1519.  At  the  age  of  six 
years,  he  was  elected  Knight  of  the  Garter,  created  earl  of  Nottingham,  and  duke  of 
Richmond  and  Somerset,  June  18,  1525  ;  and  so  great  was  his  father's  affection  for  him, 
that  on  July  26th  following,  he  was  constituted  Admiral  of  England,  Ireland,  Normandy, 
&c.  Two  years  after,  he  was  Warden  of  the  East,  West,  and  Middle  Marches  towards 
Scotland.  In  the  twenty-second  year  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  lieutenancy  of  Ireland  was 
also  granted  him  ;  but,  on  account  of  his  minority,  sir  William  Skeffington  was  consti- 
tuted his  deputy.  Having  formed  a  close  intimacy  with  the  celebrated  Henry,  earl  of 
Surrey,  arising  from  receiving  their  education  together,  in  their  earliest  infancy  at 
Windsor,  and  by  finishing  their  studies  at  Paris  in  1532,  when  they  received  king  Henry 
VIII.,  on  his  second  interview  with  Francis  I.,  he  on  his  return  home,  with  the  king's 
consent,  married  that  earl's  sister,  Mary,  daughter  of  Thomas  Howard,  third  duke  of 
Norfolk.    He  was  a  youth  of  great  capacity  and  acquirement  in  arts  and  arms,  and 

Seatly  resembled  in  genius,  refinement  of  manners,  and  liberal  acquisitions,  his  famed 
end,  whose  celebrated  Fair  Geraldine,  by  a  curious  coincidence,  was  ultimately  the 
third  wife  of  Edward,  earl  of  Clinton,  who  had  before  married  Richmond'3  mother.  To 
the  great  grief  of  his  father,  he  died  at  Westminster,  S.  P.,  July  24, 1536,  in  the  17th 
year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  at  Thetford,  in  Norfolk. 

It  in  some  measure  shows  the  unfeeling  manners  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  that  this 
youth,  remarkable  for  gentleness  of  character,  should  be  recorded  as  standing  on  the 
scaffold  to  witness  the  beheading  of  his  father's  wife,  Anne  Boleyn,  which  she  suffered, 
May  19,  1536,  only  a  few  weeks  before  his  death. 


CHAPTER  HI. 

Edward  VI.,  Kino  of  England,  France,  <$•  Ireland  ;  $  Defender  of  the  Faith. 

W    Ed  wall,  son  of  king  Henry  VIII.,  by  Jane 

Seymour,  his  third  wife,  was  born  at  Hampton  Court,  Oct.  12, 
1537,  and  christened  on  the  following  Monday,  when  was  witnessed 
e  curious  incongruity  of  the  sponsors,  who  were  archbishop  Cran- 
mer,  die  head  of  the  Reformers,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  his  professed 
enemy,  and  the  princess  Mary,  a  bigoted  catholic.    Some  arrange- 
ments towards  contracts  of  marriage  were  followed,  but  without 
effect ;  first  with  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  emperor  Charles  V., 
and  afterwards  a  more  politic  attempt  to  gain  for  him  Mary,  the 
heiress  of  Scotland,  which  being  opposed  by  that  nation,  caused 
the  war  between  them  and  the  English  in  his  ivign. 
He  was  never  created  prince  of  Wales,  for  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  age,  all  things  being 
prepared  for  the  ceremony,  his  father  died,  Jan.  28,  1547-    This  prince  is  celebrated  for 
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his  protection  of  the  Reformation  and  surprising  precocity  of  talent,  as  well  as  for  his 
virtues  and  gentleness,  on  which  our  historians  delight  to  dilate ;  though  these  qualities 
are  rather  incongruous  with  his  facility  in  consenting  to  the  deaths  of  his  two  uncles  on 
•  the  scaffold.  His  youth  may  be  pleaded  in  his  behalf,  but  his  natural  great  ability  and 
judgment  ought  to  have  shown  him  the  infamy  that  would  stain  his  memory  by  their 
blood.  It  may  also  be  said  for  him  that  the  affairs  of  the  government  were  not  at  his 
disposal,  but  under  the  direction  of  his  counsellors,  he  being  a  minor  ;  yet  he  might  of 
his  own  individual  act  have  refused  his  signature  to  the  warrants  that  consigned  his 
nearest  relatives  to  the  block.  His  reign  is  memorable  for  the  blessings  that  it  gave  to 
Englishmen,  and  he  is  justly  to  be  held  dear  in  their  remembrance  for  the  patriotism 
with  which  he  completed  those  blessings;  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  his  giving 
up  his  uncles  to  death  was  a  proof  that  he  either  possessed  much  of  the  apathy  of  his 
mother  or  the  cruelty  of  his  father.  He  was  crowned  at  Westminster  on  Sunday,  Feb. 
20,  1547,  by  Cranmer.  After  a  short  reign  of  6  years,  5  months,  and  9  days,  he  died 
unmarried  and  without  issue,  at  Greenwich.  Juljr  6,  1553,  aged  only  16  years,  leaving 
his  death  to  be  most  severely  regretted  by  the  miseries  which  followed  it  through  the 
merciless  bigotry  of  his  sister  queen  Mary.  To  prevent  the  evils  which  he  dreaded 
would  fall  upon  his  kingdom  in  the  event  of  that  princess  ascending  the  throne,  he 
devised  the  crown  to  the  lady  Jane  Grey,  a  zealous  protestant,  descended  from  Mary, 
daughter  of  Henry  VII.,  to  the  prejudice  of  his  sister  Mary;  and  as  this  unamiable 
princess  was  ejected  from  her  birth-right  under  the  plea  of  her  parents'  divorce,  though 
in  reality  from  her  attachment  to  the  Romish  religion,  so  was  Elizabeth,  her  half-sister, 
though  a  firm  protestant,  subjected  to  a  like  deprivation  ;  as  the  same  plea  acted  upon  in 
one  instance  must  be  followed  in  another  similar  to  it.  King  Edward  was  buried  at  West- 
minster, August  8 ;  and  between  his  death  and  burial  was  witnessed  the  entire  duration 
of  the  reign  of  his  unfortunate  successor,  to  whom  his  benevolence  brought  destruction, 
her  history  and  that  of  her  counsellors  proving  on  their  part  the  vanity  of  human  projects 
and  ambition,  and  on  hers  that  the  most  amiable  qualities  do  not  exonerate  us  from  the 
evils  of  this  world  of  trials. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Jane,  Queen  of  England,  France,  and  Ireland;  Defender 

of  the  Faith  ;  <$c  <$c 

To  rank  this  princess  in  the  number  of  our  sovereigns  may  l>c 
censured  as  a  departure  from  the  catalogue  usually  given  of  them 
by  the  English  historians.  The  short  duration  of  her  reign  and 
acknowledged  defect  of  her  title  may  have  influenced  them  in 
classing  the  events  of  it  with  those  of  her  successor  Mary,  as 
being  too  brief  to  be  given  under  a  separate  division  of  their 
writings.  But  it  must  be  considered  that  this  work  not  being 
a  professed  history,  gives  little  more  than  a  genealogical  picture 
of  the  English  sovereigns.  Therefore,  any  person  having  pos- 
sessed the  dignity  of  becoming  one  of  them,  though  under  any 
negation  of  right  or  privation  of  duration,  claims  here  a  separate 
notice.  Many  have  become  kings  without  any  prior  right  so  constituting  them,  yet 
they  are  nevertheless  acknowledged  as  kings :  and  many  have  been  hurled  from  a 
throne  almost  immediately  after  their  elevation,  yet  their  short-lived  power  has  not  been 
a  cause  of  erasing  their  names  from  the  royal  catalogue.  Instances  of  both  these  repre- 
sentations may  be  found  in  our  own  aunals,  though  not  so  frequently  as  in  those  of  other 
nations. 

This  celebrated  person,  who  commands  the  admiration  and  commiseration  of  posterity 
for  her  almost  unparalleled  virtues  and  misfortunes,  and  who  is  commonly  known  as 
I/ady  Jane  Grey,  though  by  marriage  her  name  was  Dudley,  was  descended  from  Mary, 
the  youngest  daughter  of  king  Henry  VII.,  from  whom  her  portion  of  right  to  the  crown 
was  derived.    She  was  daughter  of  Henry  Grey,  marquess  of  Dorset,  afterwards  duke 
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of  Suffolk,  (descended  from  Elizabeth,  queen  of  Edward  IV.  by  her  first  marriage,)  by 
his  wife,  Frances,  eldest  daughter  and  at  length  co-heiress  of  Charles  Brandon,  duke  of 
Suffolk,  bv  the  above-named  Mary,  daughter  of  Henry  VII.  This  descent  placed  her 
far  from  the  throne,  as  giving  precedence  to  the  issue  of  Henry  VIII.  son  of  Henry 
VII.,  and  also  to  that  of  Margaret,  the  elder  sister  of  Mary,  which  existed  in  the  mon- 
archs  of  Scotland.  However,  she  occupied  a  nearer  station  by  the  wills  of  two  successive 
monarchs.  Henry  VIII.  had,  next  to  his  own  descendants,  given  preference  to  the 
issue  of  his  sister  Alary,  to  the  exclusion  of  that  of  Margaret,  queen  of  Scotland  ;  for 
which  stretch  of  power  he  obtained  or  rather  demanded  the  consent  of  parliament.  And 
Edward  VI.  following  his  father's  example,  devised  the  crown  to  Jane  Grey  to  the 
prejudice  of  his  father's  issue,  the  princesses  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  though  from  a  more 
laudable  motive  than  mere  caprice,  being  influenced  by  a  desire  of  protecting  the  re- 
formed religion,  which  he  had  in  a  manner  established,  and  to  which  Mary,  the  next 
in  natural  succession,  was  a  bigoted  enemy.  But,  however  the  commands  of  kings  may 
be  regarded  during  their  lives  even  to  tyranny,  the  vanity  of  human  influence  and 
presumption  is  frequently  shown  in  the  little  respect  given  to  their  schemes  after  their 
death.  It  belongs  not  to  an  earthly  king  to  attempt  to  fashion  out  the  events  of  futurity, 
which  are  only  at  the  disposal  of  Omnipotence,  wlio  will  not  fail  to  expose  the  weak 
presumption  that  would  encroach  upon  his  eternal  rule.  Kings  are  the  mere  instruments 
of  the  Almighty  to  effect  his  purposes,  and  their  influence  ceases  with  the  events  of  their 
mortal  existence.  The  deeds  of  their  lives  indeed  are  often  felt  by  natural  consequences 
through  the  space  of  ages ;  but  the  desire  of  kings  to  affect  after  their  death  the  destinies 
of  mankind,  is,  by  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God,  wholly  nugatory  and  visionary. 
This  is  fully  proved  by  the  wills  of  Henry  and  Edward.  In  spite  of  the  former's  ex- 
clusion of  Margaret  his  sister  from  the  throne,  her  descendants  possess  the  crown  to  the 
present  day,  and  happily  formed  a  union  of  the  rival  nations  of  England  and  Scotland. 
And  though  the  latter  would  have  deprived  his  sisters  of  their  inheritance,  they  both 
mounted  the  throne,  which  the  person  he  placed  there  was  doomed  to  exchange  for  the 
scaffold. 

Queen  Jane  was  born  at  Bradgate,  her  father's  seat  in  Leicestershire,  some  time  in 
the  year  1537,  hut  the  precise  date  is  not  known.  The  place  of  her  birth  was  chiefly 
that  of  her  education,  in  which  her  great  capacity  was  soon  stored  with  a  stock  of  learning, 
which  generally  consumes  a  long  series  of  years  in  acquiring.  The  very  early  promise 
of  genius  and  excellence  in  Jane,  induced  lier  parents  to  afford  her  every  facility  to  gain 
a  learned  education,  though,  to  the  discredit  of  their  parental  feelings,  it  was  on  their 

J>arts  accompanied  with  a  severity  too  much  in  union  with  the  customs  of  the  age,  which 
ler  tractable  and  gentle  disposition  did  not  require.  Fuller  states,  that,  although  she 
was  bred  by  her  parents  according  to  her  high  birth  in  religion  and  learning,  yet  they 
were  no  whit  indulgent  to  her  in  childhood,  but  extremely  severe,  and  more  than  needed 
so  sweet  a  temper ;  for  he  asks,  what  need  of  iron  to  bend  wax  ?  But  then  he  adds, 
that  as  the  sharpest  winters,  correcting  the  rankness  of  the  earth,  cause  the  more 
healthful  and  fruitful  summers,  so  the  harshness  of  her  breeding  compacted  her  soul  to 
the  greater  patience  and  piety,  whence  she  afterwards  proved  the  mirror  of  her  age. 
She  coped  in  learning  with  the  young  prince  Edward,  who  coveted  much  her  society, 
and  became  a  mistress  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  with  the  French  and  Italian, 
and  made  some  progress  in  the  Hebrew,  Chaldaic,  and  Arabic.  She  excelled  in 
instrumental  music,  sang,  danced  with  grace,  was  excellent  in  pourtraying  the  mazes  of 
the  needle,  and  her  conversation  was  marked  with  a  flowing  ease  and  distinct  argument. 
Yet,  with  all  these  endowments  and  acquisitions,  she  was  of  a  mild,  humble,  and  modest 
spirit,  which  never  showed  the  possession  of  fortitude  and  resolution  until  she  mani- 
fested them  at  her  death  in  the  religious  calmness  that  has  placed  her  at  the  head  of 
patient  suffering.  Her  learning  rendered  her  not  pedantic,  and  her  beauty,  for  which 
she  was  remarkable,  raised  not  in  her  breast  the  vanity  so  common  to  her  sex.  In 
her  was  witnessed  the  excellence  which  our  Saviour  recommended  to  his  disciples,  when 
he  proposed  to  them  to  be  as  wise  as  serpents  and  as  harmless  as  doves.  Her  attach, 
went  to  the  principles  of  the  Reformation  soon  evinced  itself,  and  it  was  fortified  by  the 
sound  argument  of  her  excellent  tutor,  John  Aylmer,  afterwards  bishop  of  London. 
Next  to  the  perusal  of  the  Sacred  Writings,  she  delighted  in  the  philosophy  of  the  most 
rational  of  the  heathens,  and  the  serene  Plato  commanded  her  admiration.  In  the  more 
masculine  pleasures  of  her  time  she  took  no  pleasure,  and  retired  from  the  occupations 
of  hunting  and  hawking,  in  which  the  females  of  the  dav  so  frequently  partook,  for  the 
quiet  of  solitude  and  the  relish  of  her  studies.  Roger  Ascham,  tutor  to  the  lady  Elizabeth, 
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having  one  day  paid  her  a  visit,  found  her  employed  in  reading  her  favourite  Grecian, 
while  the  rest  of  the  family  were  engaged  in  the  chase ;  and  on  his  admiring  the  sin- 
gularity of  her  choice,  her  reply  was,  that  she  received  more  pleasure  from  the  philosophic 
Plato  than  the  others  could  reap  from  all  their  sport  and  gaiety.  The  lady  Jane  was 
early  introduced  to  the  court  by  the  partiality  of  queen  Catherine  Parr,  who  admired 
her  precocity  of  talent,  and  who,  by  her  own  store  of  learning,  which  was  far  from  incon- 
siderable, was  eager  to  encourage  it  in  others.  It  was  probably  by  her  means,  that  Jane 
and  the  young  prince  Edward,  during  her  residence  at  court,  followed  their  studies 
together,  by  which  arose  that  esteem  which  the  latter  ever  after  entertained  for  her. 
In  1546,  queen  Catherine  Parr,  accompanied  only  with  her  sister,  lady  Herbert,  and  the 
little  Jane,  then  but  in  her  ninth  year,  who  carried  the  candle  before  the  queen,  made 
that  reconciliation  with  Henry  VIII.,  which  saved  her  from  the  scaffold.  And  after 
king  Henry's  death,  and  the  marriage  of  the  queen-dowager  with  Thomas  Seymour, 
lord  Sudley,  young  Jane  was  again  under  her  care,  and  continued  at  the  queen's  residence 
at  Hanworth,  until  after  the  death  of  Catherine,  in  Sept.  1548. 

Young  as  lady  Jane  was  at  this  period,  her  hand  was  already  sought  after,  and  par- 
ticularly by  the  lord  Protector,  the  duke  of  Somerset,  for  his  son,  lord  Hertford,  (who 
afterwards  married  the  lady  Catherine,  Jane's  sister,)  designing  if  possible,  to  match  his 
daughter  with  the  young  king  Edward.  Sudley,  who  never  ceased  to  thwart  his  brother, 
the  Protector,  attempted  to  counteract  this  by  a  deep  laid  plan  for  uniting  the  young 
king  with  his  beauteous  cousin,  the  lady  Jane,  and  to  effect  this  alliance,  which  was 
looked  upon  as  not  improbable  and  w:is  much  desired  by  the  Protestant  party,  Jane  w;is 
in  a  manner  detained  at  Hanworth  some  little  time  after  the  decease  of  Catherine  Parr. 

The  negotiations  for  marrying  young  Edward  either  with  a  daughter  of  the  king  of 
France  or  with  the  youthful  Mary  of  Scotland,  having  failed,  Jane  was  regarded  by 
the  Protestants  in  England  and  on  the  Continent  as  the  future  protectress  of  the  Refor- 
mation, as  Queen  of  England  by  marriage  with  the  young  sovereign.  This  was  not  an 
improbable  speculation,  when  the  similarity  of  their  ages,  disposition,  near  relationship, 
ana  the  apparent  affection  of  young  Edward  towards  her  were  considered.  However, 
both  the  designs  of  the  Seymours  respecting  her  ceased  by  the  execution  of  lord  Sudley 
in  1549,  and  of  the  Protector  in  1552.  After  the  death  of  Sudley,  lady  Jane  appears 
to  have  passed  much  of  her  time  in  the  metropolis  and  in  attendance  at  the  court,  by 
which  she  was  immediately  under  the  eye  of  her  royal  second  cousin.  In  Oct.  1551, 
Henry,  the  son  of  her  grandfather,  Charles  Brandon,  duke  of  Suffolk,  dying  S.  P.,  and 
the  title  becoming  extinct  in  that  male  liue,  it  was  bestowed  upon  the  father  of  Jane, 
Henry,  marquess  of  Dorset,  and  at  the  same  time  John  Dudley,  earl  of  Warwick,  was 
raised  to  the  dukedom  of  Northumberland.  The  latter  nobleman,  conspicuous  for  his 
ambition  and  contempt  of  any  moral  quality  in  gratifying  it,  after  he  had  procured  the 
destruction  of  the  two  brothers,  Sudley  and  Somerset,  sought  to  pursue  their  designs 
with  a  wider  range  by  a  union  between  the  lady  Jane  and  one  of  his  own  sons,  that  by 
her  claim  to  the  crown  and  his  intrigue  in  rendering  it  in  effect  superior  to  any  that 
might  be  brought  against  it,  he  might  hold  hereafter  the  whole  power  of  administration 
in  his  own  hands. 

It  would  here  be  taking  too  great  a  space  to  relate  the  entire  process  of  the  means  used 
by  Northumberland  to  effect  his  object,  which  would  be  analyzing  a  great  portion  of 
the  reigns  of  Edward  and  Mary.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  state,  that,  the  better  to  pre- 
pare his  plans,  he  strengthened  himself  by  various  alliances  at  the  time  of  the  marriage 
of  Jane.  The  ceremonies  took  place  with  great  splendor  in  the  latter  part  of  May, 
1553,  at  Durham-h  ouse,  the  town  residence  of  Northumberland,  with  the  consent  and 
assistance  of  king  Edward,  who  was  at  that  time  afflicted  with  disease  past  the  hope  of 
recovery.  Lady  Jane,  the  great  attraction  and  occasion  of  the  solemnization,  was  mar- 
ried to  lord  Guildford  Dudley,  the  duke's  fourth  and  only  unmarried  son.  Lady  Cathe- 
rine, the  younger  sister  of  the  bride,  married  to  lord  Herbert,  eldest  son  of  the  earl  of 
Pembroke ;  and  lady  Catherine,  the  youngest  sister  of  lord  Guilford,  to  Henry  Has- 
tings, eldest  son  of  the  earl  of  Huntingdon.  Very  soon  after  these  marriages,  Edward's 
health  began  to  decrease  rapidly,  which  caused  the  hastening  of  Northumberland's  plans 
to  gain  the  dying  king's  consent  to  his  schemes  ;  and  the  princess  Mary's  bigotry  op- 
posed to  Jane's  attachment  to  the  Reformation,  accelerated  the  design  ;  for  the  patriotic 
monarch  thought  it  preferable  to  saeriiice  the  dignity  of  his  immediate  family,  rather 
than  again  plunge  the  nation  into  all  the  intolerance  and  cruelty  of  the  papal  dominion, 
from  which  it  had  so  lately  extricated  itself.  But  tor  the  designs  of  Northumberland, 
it  was  necessary  that  the  princess  Elizabeth,  though  a  sound  protectant,  should  also  be 
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set  aside  from  the  crown,  and  to  effect  this  he  urged,  that  as  Mary  was  set  aside  on  the 
pretence  of  the  illegitimacy  of  her  birth,  the  same  objection  must  be  of  equal  force 
against  her  half-sister  Elizabeth,  as  the  marriages  of  both  their  mothers  had  been  dis- 
solved on  account  of  what  had  been  advanced  by  Henry  VIII.  as  a  lawful  impediment 
to  their  validity,  with  which  reasoning  the  king,  though  regretting  to  wrong  his  yonnger 
sister,  appeared  to  be  convinced.  But  another  obstacle  next  presented  itself ;  for 
though  the  issue  of  Margaret  had  been  set  aside  by  the  will  of  her  brother,  Henry 
VIII.,  to  whose  claims  no  respect  would  be  paid  by  the  power,  which  could  deprive 
that  monarch's  daughters  of  their  superior  claims,  yet  Jane  bad  a  mother,  who  conse- 

Suently  stood  before  her  in  the  degree  of  succession  from  their  common  ancestor,  which 
ifficulty  was,  however,  avoided  by  the  consent  of  this  lady  being  gained  to  the  relin- 
quishing of  her  own  right  for  the  aggrandizement  of  her  illustrious  daughter.  This 
settlement  of  the  crown  received,  June  21,  the  signatures  of  101  of  the  chief  of  the 
nobility  and  counsellors,*  and  it  was  quickly  followed  by  the  death  of  king  Edward, 
July  6,  1553.  Many  have  surmised  that  his  death  was  hastened  with  poison  by  order 
of  Northumberland,  whose  ambition  and  unpopularity  made  any  atrocity  readily  believed 
of  him  ;  but  public  prejudice  was  here  unjust,  as  the  interests  of  that  nobleman  required 
the  continuance  of  the  young  king  until  the  time  that  his  plans  should  be  more  matured. 
He  himself  was  so  sensible  of  this,  that  he  endeavoured,  though  without  success,  to 
prevent  the  publicity  of  the  demise  for  three  or  four  days,  from  which  he  hoped  to  get 
the  princesses  into  his  power.  At  the  time  of  the  royal  death  the  lady  Jane  being  at  Sion- 
House,  then  belonging  to  Northumberland,  that  nobleman,  accompanied  by  her  father 
and  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  with  others  of  the  nobility,  informed  her  of  her  newly-acquired 
dignity,  and  it  was  now  that  her  virtue  was  to  be  as  apparent  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation 
as  her  beauty  and  accomplishments.  At  the  first  intimation  of  her  royalty,  she  refused 
to  accept  of  the  crown,  pleaded  the  preferable  rights  of  her  cousins,  Mary  and  Elizabeth, 
regretted  the  sweet  retirement,  the  natural  soil  of  study  and  improvement,  which  she 
must  thus  relinquish,  and  foretold  the  miseries  that  would  follow  her  assumption  of 
authority,  dreaded  by  her  more  for  the  sake  of  others  than  herself.  In  a  speech  <  f 
great  eloquence  and  pathos,  she  thus  concluded  ;  —  "  I  am  not  so  young,  nor  so  little 
read  in  the  guiles  of  Fortune,  to  suffer  myself  to  be  taken  by  them.  If  she  enrich  any, 
it  is  but  to  make  them  the  subject  of  her  sport,  and  to  delight  herself  with  their  ruin. 
What  she  adorned  yesterday,  is  to-day  her  pastime ;  and  if  I  now  permit  her  to  adorn 
and  crown  me,  I  must  to-morrow  suffer  her  to  crush  and  tear  me  to  pieces.  Nay,  with 
what  crown  does  she  present  me?  A  crown  that  hath  been  shamefully  wrested  from 
Catherine  of  Arragon,  made  more  unfortunate  by  the  death  of  Anne  Bolevn  and  another 
that  wore  it  after.  Why,  then,  would  you  have  me  add  my  blood  to  theirs  ?  —  Why 
would  you  have  me  be  another  victim,  from  whom  this  fatal  crown  may  be  stricken  oif 
with  the  head  that  wears  it  ?  " 

At  length,  overpowered  by  the  entreaties  of  her  parents  and  her  young  husband,  who  all 
were  prostrated  on  their  knees  before  her,  intimating  the  will  of  the  deceased  Edward 
and  the  consent  of  his  council,  she  yielded  to  their  wishes  and  suffered  herself  to  be 
styled  queen.  Her  sorrow  vented  itself  in  a  flood  of  tears  as  she  sat  to  receive  upon  her 
head  an  emblem  of  the  diadem.  On  the  10th  of  July,  Jane  left  Sion-house  and  pro- 
ceeded with  great  state  by  water  to  the  Tower,  where  it  was  usual  for  the  English  mo- 
narchs  to  pass  the  first  days  of  their  reign,  and  on  the  same  day,  Edward's  death  being 
formally  promulgated,  this  amiable  lady  was  proclaimed  queen.  But  the  administration 
of  her  government  was  too  short  to  consist  of  any  other  policy  than  an  attempt  to  settle 
and  secure  her  authority,  which,  from  the  unpopularity  of  Northumberland,  was  ren- 
dered of  no  avail.  The  duration  of  her  reign  continued  only  13  days  from  the  death  of 
Edward  ;  for  the  partisans  of  Mary  having  manifested  themselves  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk, 
from  the  assurance  she  gave  them  of  allowing  religious  liberty  of  conscience,  her  interests 
daily  augmented  until  she  was  proclaimed  queen  in  London,  July  19th.  The  unfortu- 
nate Jane,  from  being  a  sovereign  was  now  a  prisoner,  and  the  fortress  which  but  a  few 
hours  before  was  her  palace,  was  now  her  dungeon ;  but  her  fortitude  under  these  trying 

*  It  is  somewhat  remark able,  with  the  exception  of  Cranmer,  the  Protestant  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  being  nerhap* 
unwilling  to  bastardize  Elisabeth,  and  seeing  the  approaching  dissolution  of  the  validity  <>f  their  proceedings.  lie  even 
staid  away  from  the  council  to  avoid  his  signature;  but  from  the  importunity  of  Edward,  his  name  was  at  last  obtained 
more  as  a  witness  than  as  one  authorizing  the  writing.  This  unwillingness  to  sacrifice  her  interests  waaafterwards  little 
remembered  by  Mary,  as  doubtless  she  was  aware  that  be  was  influenced  from  a  sense  ofju  slice,  and  from  no  love  to  her. 
This  unamiabte  princes*  could  even  think  it  right  to  overlook  the  gift  of  life  itself;  for  Cranmer  had  formerly  interceded 
for  her  with  her  father,  when  that  tyrant  was  inclined  to  put  her  to  death  for  her  partiality  to  her  mother's  cause  and  doc- 
trine. What  religion  must  that  be  which  could  sacrifice  to  bigotry  the  gratitude  which  such  service*  demanded,  by  ordering 
the  death  of  the  good  and  pious  Cranmer  at  the  stake  ? 
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events  has  gained  her  the  admiration  of  posterity,  and  it  commanded  the  commiseration 
even  of  her  adversaries.  The  painful  task  of  informing  her  that  she  must  now  change 
royalty  for  the  obedience  of  a  subject  fell  to  her  misguided  father,  when  she  told  him, 
that  such  a  summons  was  more  welcome  to  her  than  that  which  had  forced  her  to  assume 
an  elevation,  which  it  was  now  to  be  dreaded  would  lead  to  the  most  fatal  results.  Had 
she  been  suffered  to  reign,  this  excellent  female  would  have  formed  a  worthy  and  much 
needed  example  for  kings  to  follow.  Jane  would  have  shared  the  glory  of  our  Alfred. 
But  thus  was  she  deposed,  not  from  any  absence  of  public  affection  for  her,  whom  all 
must  have  admired,  but  from  the  unpopularity  of  her  father-in-law,  joined  to  the  natural 
loyalty  to  the  direct  line  of  descent.  The  nation  too  well  remembered  the  evils  of  an 
interrupted  succession,  to  hazard  their  recurrence,  and  not  even  the  most  transcendant 
virtues  could  justify  such  a  departure  from  prudence  and  right.  The  lovely  and  unfor- 
tunate Jane  affords  the  singular  picture  of  a  sovereign  possessed  of  the  greatest  popularity 
being  deserted  to  enthrone  one  who  was  decidedly  unpopular ;  and  the  humiliation  of 
the  pious  sufferer  was  but  a  prelude  to  subsequent  misfortunes,  for  the  wheel  of  fortune 
rapidly  whirled  her  and  her  friends  from  its  utmost  elevation  to  the  depth  of  ruin.  Nor- 
thumberland, the  chief  contriver  of  her  fortunes,  was  quickly  tried  and  executed,  Aug. 
22.,  and  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Suffolk  and  the  lord  Guildford  were  considered  as  state 
prisoners.  The  unhappy  Jane  was  subjected  to  much  restraint  and  indignity  by  her 
successful  rival,  and  being  meanly  charged  with  having  purloined  many  of  tne  regal 
jewels,  which  had  been  missed  and  lost  in  the  confusion  of  the  times,  much  of  her  own 
ornaments,  little  valued  by  her,  was  seized,  under  pretence  of  forming  part  of  the  lost 
property. 

This  extreme  harshness  sufficiently  indicated  Mary  s  intentions  towards  her  prisoners 
as  soon  as  the  splendor  of  her  coronation  should  be  over,  which  took  place  Oct.  5,  when 
preparations  were  hastily  pursued  for  the  impeachment  and  trial  of  Jane,  her  husband, 
and  relatives,  with  the  venerable  Cranmer,  who,  though  at  first  opposed  to  her,  had  been 
of  her  council ;  and  the  trial  on  an  arraignment  of  high  treason,  took  place  at  Guildhall, 
Nov.  13,  when  the  prisoners  all  pleading  guilty,  being  fully  sensible  that  defence  was  vain, 
received  the  solemn  doom  of  death.  Jane  and  her  husband  were  recommitted  to  the 
Tower,  amidst  the  tears  and  lamentations  of  her  attendants,  which  elicited  that  mild  con- 
solation from  the  resigned  sufferer  which  she  herself  might  justly  have  demanded  :  "  Oh, 
faithful  companions  of  my  sorrows,"  said  she,  "  why  do  you  afflict  me  with  your  plaints  ? 
are  we  not  born  into  life  to  suffer  adversity  and  even  disgrace,  if  it  be  necessary  ?  when 
lias  the  time  been  that  the  innocent  were  not  exposed  to  violence  and  opjpression  ?  "  It 
was  now  likewise  that  the  public  admiration  of  her  virtues  and  pity  for  her  misfortunes 
expressing  themselves  in  great  and  continued  exclamations  of  sorrow  during  the  progress 
of  the  prisoners  from  their  trial  to  the  Tower,  influenced  even  the  queen  to  mitigate  her 
rigor  and  allow  her  subdued  rival  the  liberty  of  walking  in  the  queen  s  garden  in  the 
Tower  and  on  the  hill.  And  it  is  not  improbable  that,  to  avoid  the  odium  of  sacrificing 
this  lovely  victim,  a  pardon  might  at  length  have  been  afforded  her;  but  the  fate  of  Jane 
now  hung  upon  circumstances  over  which  she  had  no  control,  and  the  slightest  commotion 
would  justify  her  death  to  the  jealous  Mary.  This  was  soon  verified  in  the  rebellion  of 
sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  though  the  object  of  his  treason  was  only  to  prevent  the  queen's 
marriage  with  the  king  of  Spain,  a  bigoted  Catholic ;  for  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  notwith- 
standing his  late  pardon,  having  rashly  participated  in  his  plots,  decided  the  fate  of  Jane, 
who,  though  Wyatt  intended  to  gain  his  object  through  the  means  of  the  princess  Eliza- 
beth, was  fixed  upon  with  her  youthful  husband  as  the  first  victim  of  Mary's  security. 
Wyatt  being  taken  prisoner,  Feb.  6,  1554,  the  next  day  measures  were  taken  for  the 
peace  of  the  government,  and  orders  were  sent  the  day  following  to  inform  the  prisoners 
that  they  must  die  on  the  morrow,  Friday,  Feb.  9,  at  which  Jane  seemed  rather  to  rejoice 
as  the  means  of  freeing  her  from  her  miseries.  Feckenham,  the  queen's  confessor,  who 
was  the  bearer  of  this  direful  message,  with  the  characteristic  importunity  of  his  church 
entered  upon  a  profuse  censure  of  her  heretical  opinions  and  earnestly  persuaded  her  to 
seek  eternal  happiness  by  the  only  means  of  uniting  herself  with  the  Romish  communion. 
Though  unprepared  for  this  sudden  theological  controversy,  she  answered  him  with  distinct 
argument,  presented  the  authority  of  the  scriptures  for  the  refutation  of  his  uncharitable  - 
ness,  and,  to  prevent  his  further  disturbing  her,  concluded  with  saying  that  she  had  now 
no  time  for  disputation,  but  must  prepare  herself  for  the  solemn  change  she  was  doomed 
to  undergo.  The  abbot  construing  this  as  a  request  for  some  delay,  applied  to  the  queen, 
who  granted  three  days  for  her  captive,  whom,  in  this  solemn  leisure  she  ordered  to  be  im- 
portuned by  many  divines,  to  abjure  what  were  termed  the  errors  leading  to  perdition ; 
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hut  these  intruders  she  likewise  silenced  with  her  arguments,  and  to  Feckeiiham  she  said 
that  he  mistook  her  when  he  supposed  she  wished  for  longer  preparation,  for  that  she 
had  no  desire  to  prolong  her  life,  and,  since  the  queen's  pleasure  was  that  she  should  die, 
she  joyfully  looked  towards  the  block  as  the  pillow  whence  she  was  to  awaken  to  eternal 
happiness. 

On  the  10th  of  the  month,  her  father  was  brought  prisoner  to  the  Tower,  who  thus,  by  the 
postponement  of  her  death,  became  a  witness  of  the  misery  brought  by  his  rashness  upun 
his  innocent  and  pious  child,  who,  disregarding  the  destruction  he  had  madly  caused, 
wrote  to  him  a  letter  full  of  tenderness  and  consolation,  beseeching  him  not  to  grieve 
at  her  sad  catastrophe,  as  she  considered  it  the  commencement  of  her  happiness.  The 
day  before  her  death,  she  absorbed  herself  in  religious  meditation :  in  the  evening,  she 
took  up  the  New  Testament  in  Greek,  and  having  a  while  perused  it,  found  at  the  end  of 
it  some  leaves  of  clean  paper,  upon  which,  as  if  desiring  to  finish  her  life  with  some  good 
deed,  she  wrote  a  tender  and  pious  exhortation,  and  gave  it  in  charge  to  one  of  her  attend- 
ants to  deliver  to  her  sister,  the  lady  Catherine.  This,  as  well  as  her  other  compositions, 
is  remarkable  for  its  beauty,  elegance,  and  pathos,  and  among  the  many  precepts  that  she 
now  gave  her  sister,  is  to  be  found  the  one  comprehensive  of  the  whole  design  of  human 
existence:  "  Live  still  to  die,  that  you  by  death  may  purchase  eternal  life  ! "  Who  does 
not  here  perceive  the  forerunner  of  "those  beautiful  lines  of  the  meditative  Young  ? 

*'  Life's  a  debtor  to  the  grave ! 
Dark  lattice,  letting  in  eternal  day. 
Death  gains  us  more  than  was  in  Eden  lost !  " 

And  now  closing  the  last  day  of  her  life  with  the  composition  of  a  prayer,  which  rivals 
any  production  since  prophecy  for  its  expressions  of  piety  and  resignation,  she  patiently 
waited  the  morning  that  was  to  end  her  mortal  career. 

It  had  been  the  intention  of  the  queen  that  the  wife  and  husband  should  be  beheaded 
together  on  Tower  Hill ;  but  the  council  dreading  the  compassion  of  the  people  for 
their  youth,  beauty,  and  innocence,  gave  directions  that  lord  Guildford  only  should 
suffer  on  the  Hill,  and  that  lady  Jane  should  be  brought  to  the  block  within  the  fortress. 
Of  which  arrangement  the  lord  Guildford  being  informed,  he  anxiously  desired  permis- 
sion on  the  morning  of  the  fatal  day,  Monday,  Feb.  12,  1554,  to  have  an  interview  with 
the  youthful  partner  of  his  joys  and  sorrows,  whom  he  had  not  seen  during  their  long 
imprisonment,  excepting  at  the  melancholy  scene  of  their  trial.  But  Jane  rejected  the 
obtained  permission  with  a  forbearance  and  a  prudence  for  which  she  was  eminent.  She 
sent  him  word  that  the  tenderness  of  their  parting  would  overcome  their  mutual  fortitude, 
which  their  approaching  end  so  greatly  needed  ;  and  added,  that  their  separation  would 
be  but  for  a  moment,  when  they  should  rejoin  each  other  in  a  scene  where  their  affec- 
tions would  be  for  ever  united,  and  where  disappointments  and  misfortunes  could  not 
disturb  their  heavenly  felicity. 

About  ten  o'clock  he  was  first  led  to  the  scaffold,  and  in  his  way  passed  under  the 
prison  window  of  his  beloved  wife,  whence  she  fondly  gazed  upon  him  and  dropj)cd  to 
him  a  token  of  remembrance.  She  even  saw  his  headless  body,  yet  bleeding,  brought 
back  in  a  cart,  and  found  herself  more  strengthened  by  the  account  she  heard  of  his 
constancy  in  death  than  unnerved  with  so  moving  a  spectacle.  Hearing  the  noise  oc- 
casioned by  the  approach  of  the  melancholy  spectacle,  "  the  new  made  widow"  rose  to 
behold  it  as  it  passed  beneath  her  prison.  This  her  attendants  wished  to  prevent,  but 
she  resisted  their  kindly-intentioned  restraint,  walked  steadily  to  the  window,  and  at 
the  sight  of  her  beheaded  lord,  burst  out  into  the  tender  and  resigned  exclamation, 
"  Oh,  Guildford,  Guildford !  the  ante-repast  is  not  so  bitter  that  you  have  tasted  and 
that  I  shall  soon  taste,  as  to  make  my  flesh  tremble :  for  all  this  is  nothing  to  the  feast 
that  you  and  I  shall  this  day  partake  of  in  heaven !  " 

At  length  the  preparations  being  completed  for  the  conclusion  of  this  tragedy  by  the 
removal  of  the  scaffold  with  its  direful  furniture,  upon  which  her  husband  died,  to  the 
green  opposite  the  White  Tower,  which  had  already  received  the  blood  of  two  queens, 
the  wives  of  the  tyrant  Henry,  sir  John  Gage,  constable  of  the  Tower,  about  12  o'clock 
informed  the  deposed  queen  that  all  was  in  readiness,  and  requested  her  to  bestow  upon 
him  some  present  which  he  might  keep  in  perpetual  remembrance  of  her.  She  gave 
him  her  table  book,  wherein  she  had  written  three  sentences  on  seeing  her  husband's 
headless  body:  one  in  Greek,  another  in  Latin,  and  a  third  in  English.  The  purport 
of  them  was  —  that  human  justice  was  against  his  body,  but  that  divine  mercy  would 
be  favourable  to  his  soul ;  —  that  if  her  own  fault  deserved  punishment.,  yet  her  youth 
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and  imprudence  might  be  worthy  of  excuse  ;  —  and  that  she  trusted  that  God  and  pos- 
terity would  shew  her  favour.  When  the  lieutenant  offered  his  hand  to  lead  her  forth, 
she  rose  with  sih'nt  and  calm  dignity,  tearless  and  unchanged  of  countenance.  With  a 
steady  and  benign  composure  she  returned  the  salutes  of  the  spectators  as  she  passed  in 
her  way  to  the  scaffold,  during  the  intervals  she  paused  from  a  book  of  devotions  which 
engaged  her  attention.  The  bigoted  Feckenham  attended  her  progress,  to  whom  she 
paid  little  notice.  She  ascended  the  scaffold  with  steadiness,  when,  as  soon  as  silence 
was  procured  and  after  a  short  recollection,  she  thanked  the  officious  priest  for  his  atten- 
tions, though,  she  remarked,  his  discourses  gave  her  more  uneasiness  than  all  the  terrors 
of  her  approaching  death.  Now  saluting  the  spectators  with  a  graceful  mildness,  she 
addressed  them,  and  when  she  touched  upon  the  procurement  of  the  crown  on  her 
behalf  by  her  own  endeavours  or  desire,  she  exclaimed,  "  I  do  here  wash  my  hands 
in  innocency  before  God  and  you  this  day ; "  at  the  same  time  wringing  her  hands, 
wherein  she  had  her  book,  not  from  a  feeling  of  agony  but  as  the  embodying  by  that 
action  the  meaning  of  her  words ;  and  renewing  her  discourse,  she  continued,  "  From 
such  trespass  I  deliver  to  my  God  a  soul  as  pure  as  innocence  from  injustice."  She 
now  kneeled  down  and  repeated  the  51st  Psalm,  after  which,  rising  from  this  posture, 
she  gave  her  gloves  and  handkerchief  to  her  women  and  her  prayer-book  to  sir  John 
Bridges,  the  lieutenant's  brother-in-law.  On  her  untying  her  gown,  the  executioner 
offered  to  assist ;  but  smilingly  desiring  him  to  desist,  she  turned  to  her  women,  who 
helped  her  off  with  it,  as  also  with  the  ornaments  of  her  head  and  neck,  giving  her  a 
handkerchief  to  bind  about  her  eyes.  The  executioner  kneeling  down  and  requesting 
her  forgiveness,  she  said,  "  The  Lord  forgive  thee  us  I  do,  and  I  pray  dispatch  me 
quickly."  Upon  this  he  desired  her  to  stand  upon  the  straw  that  covered  her  husband's 
blood,  which  bringing  her  within  sight  of  the  block,  she  kneeled  down  before  it  without 
the  least  tremor  or  confusion,  and  said  to  him,  "  Will  you  take  it  off  before  I  lay  me 
down  ?  "  To  which  he  replied,  "  No,  madam."  Then  tying  the  handkerchief  over  her 
eyes  and  feeling  for  the  block,  she  said,  "  What  shall  I  do — where  is  it  ?  "  One  of  the 
bystanders  guiding  her  to  it,  Jane  with  meek  resignation  stretched  forth  her  naked  neck, 
laid  it  down  upon  the  block,  and  submitting  herself  to  her  fate,  fervently  exclaimed, 
"  Lord,  into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit !  "  Hut  the  headsman  delaying  to  strike, 
as  if  he  waited  for  some  signal  in  consequence  of  her  questioning  him  about  taking  it 
off  before  she  was  prepared,  the  intrepid  girl  intreated  him  to  make  haste  and  perform 
his  office ;  at  which  he,  though  greatly  affected,  at  length  raised  the  ponderous  and  glit- 
tering axe  over  her  prostrate  neck,  and,  as  she  was  again  uttering  apious  ejaculation,  its 
swiftly  descending,  sure  directed,  keen  edge  chopped  off  her  head  at  one  blow  from  her 
1«  idy,  amidst  the  tears  of  the  spectators  and  the  sorrow  and  compassion  of  the  nation. 
Her  body  and  the  head  were  taken  to  the  chapel  of  the  Tower,  where  the  remains  of 
her  husband  were  already  deposited,  and  were  with  his  there  buried.  Thus  in  her 
1 7th  year,  fell  this  amiable  being  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  whose  virtues  historians  and 

?oets  have  delighted  to  celebrate  and  whose  unmerited  fate  meets  with  universal  pity, 
'uller,  who  has  before  been  quoted,  says  of  her,  "  She  had  the  innocencv  of  childhood, 
the  beauty  of  youth,  the  solidity  of  middle,  the  gravity  of  old  age,  and  all  at  seventeen ; 
the  birth  of  a  princess,  the  learning  of  a  clerk,  the  life  of  a  saint,  and  the  death  of  a  male- 
factor for  her  parent's  offences." 

Cfje  fturfbanH  of  Qurfn  Sane. 

Lord  Guildford  Dudley's  history  is  so  united  with  that  of  his  wife,  whose  importance 
was  the  only  cause  of  bringing  him  upon  the  historical  page,  that  the  reader  will  find 
in  the  above  sketch  of  the  life  of  his  illustrious  and  virtuous  partner,  all  that  is  recorded 
of  him.  No  issue  proceeded  from  this  marriage  ;  but  one  or  two  writers  relate,  that  at 
the  time  of  the  beheading  of  Jane,  she  was  "  as  ladies  wish  to  be  who  love  their  lords." 

Whatever  expediency  there  might  have  been  in  the  death  of  Jane  to  give  Mary  secu- 
rity on  the  throne,  there  could  exist  none  in  that  of  her  husband,  which  must  be  looked 
upon  as  a  barbarous  murder,  and  fully  proves  that  the  sorrow  and  regret  expressed  by 
Mary  for  the  necessity  of  her  execution  were  only  affected  to  excuse  the  cruelty  of  her 
fate  to  the  world.  Why  should  the  blood  of  the  youthful  Guildford  uselessly  stream  on 
the  scaffold  in  addition  to  that  of  the  unfortunate  and  lovely  Jane,  when  after  her  remo- 
val he  would  have  sunk  into  the  rank  of  a  private  person,  if  not  from  the  pleasure  of 
resentment  and  the  resolution  of  Mary  not  only  to  cement  her  throne  with  the  death  of 
bcr  adversaries,  but  also  to  dye  her  royal  robes  in  their  blood  as  a  grateful  remembrancer 
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of  her  revenge  ?  For  this  horrid  purpose  she  could  not  satisfy  her  rage  with  the  de- 
struction of  those  who  are  really  dangerous,  but  commanded  that  these  innocent  sufferers 
should  yield  their  heads  to  the  axe,  that  by  their  blood  she  might  complete  her  cruel 
triumph. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Mary,  Queen  of  England,  France,     Ireland  ;  Defender  of  the  Faith  ;  <frc. 

Mary,  who  from  her  religious  persecutions  has  attained  the 
unenviable  surname  of  the  Bloody,  was  daughter  of  Henry  VIII. 
by  his  first  queen,  Catherine  of  Arragon,  ana  was  born  at  Green- 
wich, Monday,  Feb.  11  or  18,  1516.  The  lives  of  princesses 
before  they  reach  the  sovereign  power,  generally  afford  but  few 
materials  for  biographical  remark,  and  little  can  be  related  of 
Mary,  either  to  interest  or  improve,  before  she  wore  the  English 
crown.  During  her  infant  years,  she  was  under  the  care  and 
tuition  of  Margaret,  countess  of  Salisbury,  the  mother  of  the 
celebrated  Cardinal  Pole,  from  whom,  with  the  aid  of  the  queen, 
her  mother,  Mary  received  that  excessive  attachment  to  the  court 
of  Rome,  which  led  her  afterwards  into  every  degree  of  absurd  and  arbitrary  un charita- 
bleness, proving  the  source  of  her  own  infamy  and  the  misery  of  her  people.  It  is  a  little 
remarkable  that  the  preceptor  of  Mary  in  her  after  years,  was  a  reformer,  Ludovicus 
Vives,  a  native  of  Valentia  in  Spain,  and  the  intimate  associate  of  the  famous  Erasmus. 
This  man,  skilled  in  all  the  subtleties  of  the  scholastic  philosophy,  had  the  penetration 
to  discover  them  to  be  but  the  fetters  of  reason  ;  and  his  general  learning  was  immense, 
accompanied  with  a  commanding  flow  of  eloquence.  Henry  VIII.  invited  him  to 
his  court  from  his  admiration  of  an  ingenious  Commentary  upon  St.  Augustine's  treatise, 
"  De  Civitate  Dei,"  which  Ludovicus  had  dedicated  to  that  prince,  who  appointed  the 
Spaniard  preceptor  to  his  daughter  and  then  only  child.  In  this  office  he  remained  until 
the  agitation  of  the  king's  divorce  from  Mary's  mother,  when  from  his  faithful  regard 
to  the  queen,  his  countrywoman,  he  lost  Henry's  confidence,  and  fled  for  safety  to 
Bruges.  Mary,  who  from  a  dulness  of  genius  and  an  overbearing  obstinacy,  was  never 
known  to  change  an  opinion  once  adopted,  profited  nothing  from  the  labours  of  her  tutor. 
She  not  only  retained  her  partiality  to  her  religion,  which  when  even  favouring  the  most 
absurd  doctrine,  may  demand  the  name  of  sincerity ;  but  she  cherished  in  her  mind  the 
utmost  contempt  and  abhorrence  of  those  who  departed  from  her  own  code  of  right  and 
wrong.  This  narrow  principle  and  unlimited  uncharitableness  have  led  to  all  the  horrid 
persecutions  that  have  disgraced  and  injured  the  christian  cause.  This  illiberal  feeling 
too,  was  the  more  criminal  in  Mary,  as  she  had  suffered  under  its  influence  ;  for  after 
her  mother's  divorce  from  Henry  VIII.,  Mary  was  particularly  subjected  to  her  father's 
anger,  both  from  her  attachment  to  her  mother's  cause  and  from  her  resolution  not  to 
deny  the  pope's  supremacy  after  his  authority  had  ceased  in  England.  So  great  was 
the  king's  rage  against  her,  that  he  deprived  her  by  proclamation  of  the  title  of  princess, 
and  would  have  put  her  to  death,  had  not  the  pious  Cranmer  interceded  in  her  behalf ; 
a  benefit  she  afterwards  rewarded  by  consigning  that  prelate  to  the  flames  of  martyrdom. 
In  this  disgrace  she  remained  for  three  years,  until  the  xing  her  father  was  deeply  engaged 
in  a  new  matrimonial  engagement —  that  of  taking  off  his  second  wife's  head.  Anne 
Boleyn  was  no  sooner  beheaded,  May  19, 1536,  than  Mary  was  persuaded  by  her  friends 
to  seize  this  opportunity  of  making  an  advancement  towards  regaining  her  father's  favour  ; 
and  they  entreated  her  not  to  refuse  the  required  concessions,  which  might  possibly 
secure  her  the  throne  in  case  the  king  had  no  more  issue,  as  he  could  command  the 
repeal  of  the  act  of  parliament,  by  which  she  was  excluded  from  the  succession.  In- 
fluenced by  these  worldly  considerations,  she  at  last  consented  to  forego  the  assumption 
of  her  opinions,  assented  to  the  king's  supremacy,  observed  the  ritual  lately  established, 
in  express  terms  denied  the  pope's  right  of  foreign  authority,  and  even  acknowledged 
that  the  king's  marriage  with  her  mother,  styled  the  late  princess-dowager,  was  by  the 
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law  of  God  and  man  unlawful.  This  hypocrisy,  for  it  was  not  the  concession  of  convic- 
tion, had  the  effect  of  restoring  her  to  some  degree  of  the  king's  favor ;  but  the  act 
excluding  her  from  the  throne  was  yet  in  full  force  and  was  now  even  renewed,  including 
also  the  expulsion  of  the  issue  of  Anne  Boleyn  from  the  succession,  in  favour  of  the 
issue  of  Jane  Seymour  whom  the  king  had  taken  as  his  third  wife.  Until  this  period 
Mary  deserved  compassion.  We  have  seen  her  persecuted  for  mere  opinions,  which  in 
no  shape,  unless  accompanied  with  actions  injurious  to  an  existing  government,  should 
be  subject  to  oppression  by  the  engine  of  punishment.  Truth  is  to  be  elicited  by  free 
argument  and  not  by  the  dread  of  power.  Persecution  never  advanced  the  religion  it 
advocated,  but  has  invariably  tended  to  its  destruction.  It  is  like  the  arms  of  a  madman 
which  he  directs  against  himself.  Paganism  seeking  by  its  aid  to  extirpate  Christianity, 
established  on  the  contrary  its  blessed  truths.  And  Christianity,  afterwards  deprived  of 
its  beauties  of  just  proportion  by  the  ambition  and  craftiness  of  pontiffs,  who,  suppressing 
the  propagation  of  Knowledge,  its  best  support,  erected  on  its  ruins  a  step  to  temporal 
power  and  dominion,  was  at  length  only  restored  to  its  pristine  comeliness  by  the  perse- 
cution which  again  attempted  to  retain  the  frauds  that  disgraced  it.  The  Church  of 
Home  by  her  oppressions,  as  much  as  her  dogmatical  errors,  caused  the  glorious  progress 
of  the  Reformation,  which  freed  the  world  from  her  destructive  influence.  Nay,  per- 
secution when  employed  by  the  sincere,  but  too  zealous,  advocates  of  Christianity,  only 
encourages  the  cause  they  deprecate.  Even  infidelity  arising  from  the  foolish  supposi- 
tion that  those  hainous  and  arbitrary  errors  proceed  from  the  very  root,  but  which  by 
the  frailty  of  the  human  intellect  and  the  corruption  of  man's  heart  have  been  only 
grafted  on  the  tree  of  Christianity, —  even  this  shapeless  monster  has  flourished  under 
the  persecution  that  has  endeavored  to  annihilate  it,  and  it  will  flourish  so  long  ns  it  is 
opposed  by  a  principle  incapable  by  its  nature  of  producing  conviction.  Christianity  needs 
only  the  aid  of  free  argument  to  triumph  over  scepticism,  and  persecution  is  but  the 
prohibiting  of  argument.  Mary,  to  escape  the  dangers  of  this  persecution,  at  length 
forfeited  her  sincerity  by  feigning  a  conviction  which  did  not  exist;  and  though 
this  guile  cannot  be  praised,  it  may  meet  with  some  excuse  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
have  never  been  exposed  to  similar  dangers,  for  who  can  estimate  or  boast  of  his  for- 
titude until  it  has  been  put  to  the  test  ?  But  that  this  Mary,  who  herself  had  been  thus 
endangered  by  ungenerous  restraint,  should  afterwards  refuse  to  all  over  whom  she  had 
command  that  liberty  of  conscience  she  had  before  so  coveted,  and  should  even  cast 
those  who  durst  aspire  to  it  into  the  flames  of  the  burning  stake,  has  consigned  her 
memory  to  a  justly  deserved  infamy.  This  brands  her  as  the  curse  of  her  people,  the 
disgrace  of  a  throne,  and  the  enemy  of  religion.  This  affords  the  humiliating  conviction 
of  the  selfishness  of  our  nature,  that  can  deny  to  others  the  privileges  we  have  endea- 
vored to  possess  for  ourselves.  Many  attempts  to  procure  a  marriage  for  Mary,  both 
before  and  after  the  time  that  her  mother-in-law  was  beheaded,  took  place  without 
effect.  She  was  offered  to  Don  Louis,  prince  of  Portugal,  but  with  a  proviso  not  to 
succeed  to  the  English  throne  except  upon  the  death  of  all  her  father's  other  issue  then 
born  or  to  be  born.  She  afterwards  was  offered  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  then  to  the 
duke  of  Cleves  and  Juliers,  and  amongst  others  to  the  duke  of  Urbino.  At  her  father's 
death  her  fortunes  were  more  propitious  and  her  right  to  the  crown  by  his  will  acknow- 
ledged in  its  due  place,  being  named  next  to  that  of  her  half-brother,  prince  Edward. 
Little  more  can  be  related  of  Mary  before  her  mounting  the  throne,  than  that  during 
her  brother's  reign  she  discovered  the  hypocrisy  of  her  concessions  to  the  opinions  of  her 
father  by  continually  demanding  the  free  exercise  of  her  religion,  and  also  by  her  firm 
protest  and  intriguing  attempts  against  the  Reformation.  To  preserve  it  from  destruc- 
tion under  her  authority,  Edward  VI.  was  induced  to  set  aside  his  father's  will  by 
excluding  her  from  the  crown  in  favor  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  a  zealous  Protestant.  The 
manner  in  which  that  lady  was  cast  from  the  throne  after  the  death  of  Edward  in  favor 
of  Mary,  having  been  related  in  the  preceding  chapter,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state  that 
a  few  days  after  the  death  of  Edward,  July  (>,  1553,  and  the  assumption  of  royalty  by 
Jane  Grey,  the  inhabitants  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  followed  by  those  of  other  counties, 
from  the  antipathy  they  bore  to  that  lady's  father-in-law,  the  duke  of  Northumberland, 
and  from  being  encouraged  by  the  most  solemn  assurances  of  Mary  that  they  should  not  be 
divested  of  the  liberty  to  follow  their  religious  opinions,  proclaimed  her  queen,  she  being 
then  at  Framlingham  Castle.  The  public  voice  encreased  in  her  favour  and  her  autho- 
rity was  acknowledged  also  at  London,  in  which  city  she  made  her  entry,  Aug.  3. 
She  was  crowned,  Oct.  1,  at  Westminster  Abbey,  by  the  zealot,  Stephen  Gardiner, 
lately  re-elected  bishop  of  Winchester  by  Mary,  Cranmer,  the  archbishop  of  Cantcr- 
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bury  and  head  of  the  Protectants,  being  then  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  by  the  new 
queen  'a  order ;  a  woeful  proof  of  how  little  value  she  esteemed  the  promise  she  had 
given  her  subject  s  of  offering  no  molestation  to  liberty  of  conscience. 

After  a  persecuting  and  infamous  reign  of  5  years,  4  months,  and  1 1  days,  Mary  died 
of  a  dropsy,  S.P.  at  her  manor  of  St.  James',  aged  43,  Nov.  17,  1558,  and  was  buried 
at  Westminster,  Dec.  10,  following. 

Philip,  son  and  heir  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  by  his  wife  Isabella,  daughter  of 
Emanuel  the  Great,  king  of  Portugal,  was  descended  by  his  mother  from  Philippa,  and 
paternally  from  Catherine,  daughters  of  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  the  fourth 
son  of  king  Edward  III.    This  prince,  heir  to  the  greatest  dominions  in  Europe,  having 
settled  the  preliminaries  for  his  marriage  with  the  English  queen,  which  by  the  wisdom 
of  our  parliament  deprived  him  of  any  expectation  of  possessing  the  sovereign  adminis- 
tration in  right  of  his  wife,  landed  at  Southampton,  July  20,  and  was  married  to  queen 
Mary,  July  25,  1554,  at  Winchester,  by  Garainer,  the  queen's  favorite  prelate ;  their 
titles  being  declared  as  follows,  Philip  and  Mary,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  and  queen  of 
England,  France,  Ireland,  Naples  and  Jerusalem,  Defenders  of  the  Faith,  Princes  of 
Spain  and  Sicily,  and  Elect  of  the  Empire  of  Germany  and  Kingdom  of  the  Romans, 
Archduke  and  Duchess  of  Austria,  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Milan,  Burgundy,  and  Bra- 
bant, Count  and  Countess  of  Habspurg,  Flanders,  and  Tyrol.    Philip's  behavior  was 
little  calculated  to  remove  the  prejudices  the  English  had  entertained  against  him,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  probability  of  their  nation  becoming  by  this  marriage  in  some 
measure  subservient  to  the  interests  of  Spain,  but  also  from  the  dread  that  his  zeal  for 
Catholicism  would  en  crease  the  natural  persecuting  spirit  of  the  queen,  which  was  now 
beginning  to  exert  itself  upon  her  devoted  subjects.    His  hauteur  and  pride  were  ex- 
cessive, which  were  consequently  followed  by  a  coldness  and  indifference  to  the  feelings 
of  those  around  him.    His  presence  was  nearly  inaccessible  by  the  numerous  ceremonies 
with  which  he  surfeited  the  court,  regarding  not  the  salutes  of  even  the  most  consi- 
derable noblemen.    And  bis  ambition  rendered  him  likewise  formidable  in  pretending 
a  right  to  the  crown  as  the  descendant  of  the  daughters  of  John  of  Gaunt,  which  the 
extreme  fondness  of  the  queen  towards  him  would  have  made  it  easy  for  him  to  gratify 
by  the  utter  loss  of  the  independency  of  the  nation,  had  he  not  been  restricted  by  the 
provisions  and  prudence  of  parliament.    At  length  sensible  how  ill  adapted  his  character 
was  to  the  English,  he  endeavored  to  draw  advantages  from  a  more  courteous  behavior ; 
for  though  at  present  he  was  merely  a  nominal  king  of  England  without  the  least  shadow 
of  authority,  he  thought  that  by  a  popular  carriage  he  might  render  his  matrimonial 
alliance  conducive  to  his  extensive  interests  on  the  continent  by  rendering  the  parliament 
friendly  to  his  designs,  for  which  purpose  he  procured  the  release  of  several  prisoners  of 
distinction,  whom  the  jealousy  or  superstition  of  his  wife  had  incarcerated,  and  amongst 
the  number  was  the  princess  Elizabeth.    Nothing  could  be  more  acceptable  to  the  nation 
than  the  security  of  this  lady,  endeared  to  it  as  the  next  heir  of  its  line  of  kings  and 
admired  for  her  prudence  and  regard  for  the  Reformation  ;  but  the  restoring  of  the  lady 
Elizabeth  to  liberty,  about  Easter,  1555,  proceeded  not  from  the  generosity  of  Philip, 
of  which  he  was  wholly  destitute,  for,  actuated  merely  by  a  selfish  prudence,  he  foresaw 
that,  if  that  princess  were  put  to  death,  the  next  lawful  heir  was  the  queen  of  Scots, 
whose  succession,  in  case  of  issue  by  her  French  marriage,  would  for  ever  annex  England 
with  Scotland  to  the  crown  of  Franee,  a  preponderance  of  power  fatal  to  his  Spanish 
inheritance.    He  likewise  hoped,  in  the  event  of  Marv's  dying  without  issue,  to  renew 
his  English  interests  by  a  marriage  with  Elizabeth.   "However,  all  his  policy  was  fruit- 
less.   The  parliament  would  ad  vance  no  supplies  for  his  foreign  interests,  and  would 
eonsent  to  yield  no  authority  to  him  otherwise  than  that  of  becoming  protector  of  the 
kingdom  in  the  event  of  the  queen's  demise,  she  leaving  issue  by  him  in  minority. 
Finding  his  interests  not  regarded,  and  disappointed  by  the  discovery  of  the  infirmity  of 
the  queen  in  his  hopes  of  having  issue,  he  resolved  to  quit  a  nation  inimical  to  his  inte- 
rests, and  a  wife  who  had  neither  youth,  beauty,  nor  prospect  of  fruition  to  gratify  his 
ambition  and  love,  and  whom  he  had  married  only  with  tne  hope  of  having  an  heir  by 
Tier  to  unite  England  to  the  Spanish  monarchy.    Loathing  her  affection  towards  him, 
which  was  ridiculous  from  the  excess  of  her  childish  fondness,  he  resolved  to  quit  her  and 
her  kingdom  to  apply  more  closely  to  his  other  affairs,  which  at  this  time  were  l>ecoming 
anore  extended  from  the  desigu  of  his  father,  the  emperor,  to  resign  to  him  his  Spanish 
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dominions.  Philip  therefore  left  England,  Sept.  4, 1555,  and  sailed  for  Flanders,  Mary 
being  extremely  mortified  by  his  coldness,  of  which  she  was  too  sensible.  8nch  was  his 
apathy  towards  her,  that  daring  his  absence  he  never  answered  the  numerous  letters  she 
was  continually  sending  him  with  assurances  of  her  intense  affection ;  and  his  continued 
indifference  only  augmented  her  passion  which  sought  by  every  act  of  kindness  towards 
him  to  elicit  some  return  of  love  tor  love.  She  forwarded  to  him  the  supplies  intended 
by  parliament  for  the  expenses  of  her  government,  and  added  to  them  many  other  sums 
most  oppressively  obtained  with  every  degree  of  ruthless  irregularity  from  her  subjects ; 
but  all  the  reward  she  obtained  was  the  ingratitude  of  her  husband  and  the  contempt 
and  discontent  of  the  nation. 

Nothing  could  induce  him  to  return  but  his  interests.  By  the  resignation  of  his  father, 
becoming  possessed  of  his  numerous  dominions,  except  the  empire,  he  engaged  in  a 
rupture  with  France  and  returned  into  England,  March  20, 1557,  to  persuade  the  queen 
to  take  part  in  his  quarrel ;  which  being  no  difficult  task,  war  was  immediately  declared 
against  France  much  against  the  inclination  of  the  English,  who  foresaw  no  conse- 
quences from  it  but  expense  and  loss  in  the  cause  of  another  kingdom,  which  were  woe- 
fully verified  in  the  loss  of  Calais,  the  disgrace  of  Mary's  reign.  To  conduct  his  wars, 
Philip  returned  into  Flanders,  July  6,  1557,  and  never  more  visited  England,  Mary, 
his  wife,  dying  Nov.  17, 1558,  whereby  his  interest  in  the  British  crown  for  ever  ceased. 

In  the  above  sketch  Philip's  actions  have  only  been  detailed  as  connected  with  the 
affairs  of  England  during  the  life  of  Mary.  To  relate  the  circle  of  his  continental  inte- 
rests, would  be  to  epitomize  the  history  of  Europe  during  his  time.    He  had  four  wives. 

I.  Mary,  who  died  in  1568,  was  daughter  of  John  III.,  king  of  Portugal,  by  whom  he 
had  a  son,  Carlos,  who  died,  1568,  at  the  age  of  24  years,  in  a  mysterious  manner.  On 
the  circumstances  of  the  life  of  this  unfortunate  prince  the  Abbe  of  Saint- Real  has  made 
an  interesting  romance :  —  2.  Mary,  queen  of  England :  —  3.  Isabel,  daughter  of  Henry 

II.  ,  king  of  France.  It  is  stated  that  she  was  poisoned  by  Philip,  1568,  for  a  supposed 
intrigue  with  Don  Carlos :  —  4.  Anne,  daughter  of  Maximilian  II.  emperor  of  Germany, 
son  of  Ferdinand  I.,  the  brother  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  Philip's  father.  She  died  in 
1580,  leaving  issue  a  son  who  succeeded  his  father  as  king  Philip  III.  Philip  II.  died 
aged  72,  Sept.  1598,  of  a  dreadful  disease,  being  devoured  by  lice  swarming  from  ulcers, 
u  Inch  he  endured  with  Christian  fortitude,  regretting  the  arbitrary  proceedings  with 
which  he  had  disturbed  the  repose  of  mankind. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Elizabeth,  Queen  o/Enqland,  France,  4* Ireland  ;  Defen dero/M* Faith  j  <$c 


P  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  king  Henry  VIII.,  by  Anne  Bo- 
leyn,  his  second  wife,  was  born  at  Greenwich,  on  Sunday,  Sept. 
7,  1533,  and  was  christened  the  Wednesday  following,  when  her 
godfather  was  the  celebrated  Cranmer,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  her  godmothers  the  old  duchess  of  Norfolk  and  the  marchioness 
of  Dorset.  Upon  the  disgrace  and  execution  of  her  mother,  who 
was  decollated  May  19,  1536,  Elizabeth  by  her  fathers  command 
was  by  Act  of  Parliament  declared  illegitimate,  incapable  of  the 
royal  succession,  and  was  deprived  of  the  title  of  princess  of  Wales,, 
which  she  had  hitherto  enjoyed.  However,  contrary  to  his  usual 
arbitrary  proceedings,  which  seldom  spared  from  utter  destruction 
even  the  offspring  of  those  who  had  lost  his  favor,  he  still  regarded  Elizabeth  with  all  the 
tenderness  ol  a  father,  and  caused  her  to  be  educated  in  his  court.  He  had  commanded 
the  head  of  the  mother  to  he  taken  off  on  a  public  scaffold,  but  the  interesting  infancy  of 
Klizabeth  softened  even  the  savage  breast  of  the  tyrant  Henry.  He  could  not  wholly 
abandon  his  child,  though  he  had  sacrificed  the  innocent  parent;  and  the  new  oueen,  Jane 
Seymour,  for  whose  sake  Anne  had  died  and  her  daughter  was  disgraced,  took  the 
motherless  Elizabeth  under  her  fostering  care,  of  which  also  the  young  princess  was  soon 
deprived  by  death.    Upon  the  king  her  father  s  marriage  with  his  last  wife,  Catherine 
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Parr,  Elizabeth  again  became  a  favourite  and  received  much  of  her  tuition  from  her  step- 
mother, who  delighted  in  her  society  and  joyfully  cultivated  a  mind,  which  she  foresaw 
would  from  its  natural  strength  and  clearness,  soon  dignify  its  possessor.    Under  the  care 
of  Catherine,  the  young  princess  imbibed  those  principles  of  the  Reformation,  which 
afterwards  being  called  into  action,  rendered  her  reign  amongst  the  most  illustrious  of  the 
British  annals.    Upon  the  death  of  Henry  VIII.  in  1547,  Elizabeth  by  his  will  was  once 
more  made  eligible  to  the  crown,  being  placed  in  the  order  of  succession  next  after  Mary, 
who  followed  next  to  Kdward  VI.,  failing  their  issue  ;  and  she  now  remained  wholly  with 
her  step-mother,  at  her  royal  manor  at  Chelsea,  where  they  were  endeared  to  each  other 
by  a  reciprocal  kindness  and  duty.    It  was  about  this  time  that  Thomas  Seymour,  lord 
Sudley,  brother  to  queen  Jane  Seymour,  the  mother  of  Edward  VI.,  sought  to  possess  in 
marriage  the  lady  Elizabeth,  in  the  hope  of  gratifying  his  insatiable  ambition  by  possessing 
the  crown  through  her  right ;  but  finding  the  princess  cold  to  his  clandestine  advances, 
and  indeed  too  young  for  the  bonds  of  matrimony,  being  then  but  14  years  old,  he  married 
the  queen  dowager  a  few  months  after  the  death  of  her  royal  husband.    She  dvinjr  soon 
after,  in  1548,  lord  Thomas  again  sought  the  possession  of  Elizabeth,  though  with  no 
better  success  than  at  his  first  advances ;  and  even  had  the  princess  favored  his  views, 
they  would  not  have  been  advanced  by  a  marriage  with  her  without  the  consent  of  the 
young  king's  council,  as  the  late  king  in  his  will  had  expressly  debarred  her  from  the 
succession,  if  she  should  marry  without  the  consent  of  his  executors ;  but  his  endeavors  to 
obtain  her  leading  him  to  treasonable  practices,  caused  his  execution,  March  20,  154J). 
Little  more  is  related  of  Elizabeth  during  the  reign  of  her  brother,  except  that  in  1551,  a 
project  was  advanced  without  effect  to  marry  her  to  the  king  of  Denmark's  eldest  son, 
which  intended  arrangement  proceeded  from  the  intriguing  policy  of  the  ambitious  earl  of 
Warwick,  who  sought  to  obtain  the  power  of  government  by  entailing  the  crown  on  the 
lady  Jane  Grey,  whom  he  designed  to  marry  to  one  of  his  own  sons,  the  princess  Mary, 
elder  sister  of  Elizabeth,  being,  as  a  zealous  bigot  to  the  church  of  Rome,  set  aside  from 
the  crown  by  Edward  in  his  will,  as  was  also  the  lady  Elisabeth,  though  a  zealous  Pro- 
testant.   The  cause  of  this  injustice  is  noticed  in  the  sketch  given  of  lady  Jane  Grev,  but 
as  it  was  of  little  effect  in  debarring  the  two  princesses  from  their  right  of  birth,  further 
mention  of  it  is  needless.    After  the  death  of  Edward  VI.,  Julv  6, 1553,  and  the  assump- 
tion of  the  royal  authority  agreeably  to  the  will  of  the  deceased  monarch,  Elizabeth  raised 
a  force  of  2,(XK)  horse  to  assert  the  rights  of  her  sister  Mary,  whom  she  met  on  the  road 
towards  London,  and,  on  the  resignation  of  the  crown  by  Jane  Grey,  entered  the  metro- 
jwlis  with  the  new  queen,  Aug.  3,  following;  but  her  services  were  afterwards  ill  requited 
by  her  sister,  whose  natural  bigotry  and  envy  could  sacrifice  the  dearest  ties  of  consan- 
guinity.   From  Elizabeth's  known  attachment  to  the  Reformation,  she  became  obnoxious 
to  queen  Mary  and  to  the  ministers  she  employed,  particularly  Stephen  Gardiner,  bishop 
of  Winchester,  who  desired  earnestly  the  destruction  of  a  princess,  who,  in  the  event  of 
her  ascending  the  throne,  would  at  once  overturn  what  they  were  now  attempting  to  re- 
establish with  the  aid  of  the  most  terrifying  persecution.    For  some  time  she  had  been 
treated  with  great  harshness,  accompanied  witn  many  marks  of  discouragement  and  dis- 
respect.   She  was  ordered  to  take  place  at  court  after  the  countess  of  Lennox  and  the 
duchess  of  Suffolk,  as  if  she  were  not  legitimate,  and  her  friends  were  on  every  occasion 
mortified  with  the  greatest  proofs  of  discstcem.    However,  her  virtues  and  merits  now 
becoming  conspicuous,  Elizabeth  not  only  commanded  the  attention  of  the  young  nobility, 
particularly  the  young  earl  of  Devonshire,  whom  Mary  desired  for  a  husband,  but  gained 
the  general  love  of  the  nation,  which  was  in  the  same  proportion  with  the  hate  it  bore  the 
queen,  who,  tot)  sensible  of  her  own  unpopularity,  at  last  obliged  her  sister  to  retire  into 
the  country,  and  sought  the  first  occasion  to  attempt  the  destruction  of  the  princess,  which 
was  afforded  in  the  condemnation  of  sir  Thomas  Wyatt  for  rebellion.    Although  his 
crime  had  accelerated  the  death  of  ladv  Jane  Grey,  his  execution  was  deferred  from  the 
month  of  February  to  die  11th  of  April,  for  the  purpose  of  implicating  die  persons  most 
obnoxious  to  Mary  and  her  ministers,  having  a  hope  of  pardon  given  him  as  the  reward  of 
accusing  them.    Wyatt  was  suborned  by  Gardiner  to  accuse  the  lady  Elizabeth  and 
Courtney,  earl  of  Devonshire,  of  a  design  to  depose  the  queen,  that  by  marriage 
the  earl  might  reign  in  right  of  Elizabeth ;  and  upon  this  charge  Courtney  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower,  Feb.  12,  the  day  of  lady  Jane  Grey's  execution ;  and  the  young 
princess,  though  suffering  severe  sickness  at  her  manor  oi  A  abridge,  was  brought  under 
a  strong  guard  to  Hampton  Court,  where  for  several  days  she  was  wholly  kept  without 
society,  and  was  at  length  conveyed  by  water  to  the  Tower,  on  Palm  Sunday,  March  18, 
affording  a  sad  prelude  of  the  miserable  fate  her  adversaries  designed  for  her.  However, 
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Wyatt  having  been  deceived  with  his  hopes  of  pardon,  was  struck  with  remorse  for  the 
calumny  he  had  issued  against  the  unfortunate  Elizabeth  with  the  young  earl,  and  at  the 

El  ace  of  execution  he  recanted  his  accusation,  and  solemnly  affirmed  the  princess  to  have 
ad  no  connection  with  the  crime  for  which  he  was  now  about  to  suffer ;  but  though  thus 
acquitted,  her  enemies  would  not  yet  desist  from  their  designs,  and  as  they  had  failed  to 

Kut  her  to  death  on  a  charge  of  treason,  they  endeavored  to  snare  her  in  the  toils  of  heresy, 
lass  was  commanded  to  be  performed  in  her  prison,  the  sacraments  were  administered 
to  her  according  to  the  Romish  form,  and  many  queries  were  put  to  her  concerning  the 
dogma  of  the  real  presence ;  but  this  subject,  which  brings  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman 
and  Protestant  churches  to  an  immediate  issue,  she  evaded  by  an  answer  remarkable  for 
its  wit,  comprehensiveness,  and  solidity,  which  would  be  equally  applicable  to  the  belief 
of  either  side : 

"  Christ  was  the  word  that  spake  it. 
He  took  the  bread  and  brake  it. 
And  what  the  word  did  make  it, 
That  I  believe  and  take  it." 

Some  of  her  attendants  were  even  put  to  the  torture  in  the  hope  of  eliciting  some  accu- 
sation that  might  be  made  the  occasion  of  her  death ;  but  all  these  malicious  endeavors  of 
the  catholics  were  ineffectual.  At  length  her  health  beginning  to  be  impaired  by  the 
rigor  of  her  confinement,  one  of  her  keepers,  whose  humanity  should  have  shamed  her 
enemies,  touched  with  pity  for  her  misfortunes,  obtained  permission  that  she  might  take 
the  air  in  the  garden  at  certain  times  when  the  other  prisoners  were  retired,  no  one  being 
allowed  to  have  the  least  intercourse  with  her.  It  was  during  the  sad  enjoyment  of  this 
limited  liberty  that  a  little  boy  of  four  years  of  age,  a  son  of  one  of  the  Tower  centinels, 
was  wont  to  bring  the  princess  flowers  for  her  recreation,  and  to  receive  from  her  such 
toys  as  her  ingenuity  could  fashion  out  of  the  few  materials  now  at  her  disposal,  as  a  return 
for  the  kindness  of  the  child,  in  whose  pretty  prattling  she  took  great  pleasure ;  but  this 
innocent  society  was  soon  lost  to  her  by  the  malice  of  Gardiner,  who  lost  no  opportunity 
to  deprive  her  of  every  gratification.  Under  pretence  that  by  this  method  letters  had  been 
exchanged  between  the  princess  and  the  earl  of  Devonshire,  the  child  was  commanded 
not  to  visit  the  lady  Elizabeth  again,  and  the  doors  of  the  garden  were  afterwards  closed 
against  him  ;  but  in  spite  of  the  injunction,  he  attempted  his  ingress  the  following  day, 
when  finding  his  prevention,  the  affectionate  boy  peeped  through  a  crevice  of  the  gate  and 
sorrowfully  exclaimed  to  her,  "  Ah  mistress,  I  can  bring  you  no  more  flowers  now." 

This  severity  was  quickly  followed  by  an  attempt  at  her  private  execution,  a  warrant 
being  issued  by  bishop  Gardiner  and  some  of  the  privy  council,  with  the  connivance 
though  not  the  name  of  her  paternal  sister,  queen  Mary,  to  have  her  head  cut  off*  on  the 
green  within  the  Tower,  which  had  before  received  her  mothers  blood.  Her  enemies 
finding  no  hope  to  gain  any  cause  for  her  public  condemnation,  scrupled  not  by  any 
means  to  sacrifice  her  to  their  fears,  from  whom  she  was  providentially  saved  by  the  com- 
passion of  a  man,  whose  office  is  too  apt  to  produce  an  indifference  to  the  interests  and 
preservation  of  those  unfortunate  sufferers  who  are  labouring  under  the  intrigues  of  cour- 
tiers and  the  hatred  of  kings.  Sir  John  Bridges,  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  on  receiving 
the  warrant  to  behead  her,  touched  with  sorrow  for  the  young  princess,  informed  the  queen 
of  the  bishop 's  design,  by  which  humane  interference,  Mary,  to  avoid  universal  odium, 
was  obliged  to  stay  the  headsman's  axe,  and  Elizabeth  was  rescued  from  the  block  upon 
which  her  neck  was  nearly  laid.  Had  Mary  immediately  displaced  Gardiner,  she  might 
have  been  thought  innocent  of  so  barbarous  a  design  ;  but  the  confidence  and  trust  in 
which  that  heartless  prelate  continued  to  his  death,  Nov.  12,  1555,  give  a  suspicion  that 
she  fully  desired  her  sister's  execution  in  obedience  to  the  warrant,  of  which  she  would 
afterwards  have  denied  her  knowledge  by  the  absence  of  her  signature.  But  though  Eli- 
zabeth was  thus  preserved  from  the  loss  of  her  head,  yet  her  life's  security  seemed  but 
little  en  creased,  for  Bridges  was  discharged  from  his  office  for  his  officious  compassion, 
and  sir  Henry  Bedingfield,  a  man  of  a  cruel  and  severe  disposition,  was  appointed  in  his 
room,  who  entered  upon  his  charge  with  such  brutality,  Uiat  the  fearful  princess,  at  the 
sight  of  him  and  his  attendants,  piteously  demanded  whether  the  scaffold  on  which  the 
lady  Jane  suffered  was  still  standing,  or  whether  her  new  jailer  would  make  any  conscience 
of  murder,  if  hers  should  be  committed  to  his  charge. 

It  is  remarkable  that  at  this  seemingly  hopeless  period,  two  bills,  brought  into  Parlia- 
ment by  her  old  foe,  the  bigoted  and  malicious  Gardiner,  the  one  expressly  declaring  her 
illegitimacy  and  incapacity  to  inherit  the  crown,  and  the  other  to  enable  the  queen  to 
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appoint  her  successor,  should  have  been  rejected  by  large  majorities.  Mary,  alarmed  at 
this  unexpected  opposition  to  her  will ,  at  once  abated  the  rigor  of  the  imprisonment  of 
Elizabeth,  who  on  the  anniversary  of  her  mother's  death,  May  19, 1554,  was  removed  from 
the  Tower  to  Richmond,  where  she  was  offered  her  liberty,  if  she  would  accept  the  hand 
of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  under  conditions  of  abandoning  her  claim  to  the  English  crown. 
However,  refusing  these  ungenerous  propositions  with  the  magnanimous  resolution  which 
distinguished  her  through  life,  she  was  again  reduced  to  rigorous  confinement  and  re- 
moved to  Woodstock,  where  her  life,  by  the  intervention  of  the  bloody  Gardiner,  was 
again  twice  put  in  danger,  he  having  at  one  time  instigated  a  ruffian  to  assassinate  her,  and 
at  another,  this  plot  failing,  having  procured  the  sudden  conflagration  of  her  lodgings, 
from  which  danger  she  but  narrowly  escaped.  It  is  said,  that  sitting  at  her  prison 
window,  possessed  with  the  fear  and  sorrow  thus  excited  by  her  continual  perils,  she 
observed  a  milk-girl  of  Woodstock  in  the  park  cheerfully  singing  as  she  filled  her  pails, 
which,  striking  the  pensive  princess  into  a  deep  meditation,  made  her  exclaim  half  uncon- 
sciously to  her  attendants,  tnatshe  preferred  the  peasants  humble  safety  to  her  own  dig- 
nified station,  surrounded  as  it  was  with  treachery  and  anxiety ;  and  w'hen  at  length  she 
was  roused  from  her  reverie,  she  is  reported  to  have  written  die  following  address  to 
Fortune  on  the  window  of  her  apartment. 

*'  Oh !  Fortune  !  hosre  thy  reatlcsse,  wavering  state 
Hath  fraught  with  cares  my  troubel'd  witte ! 
W  Unease  this  p rowan t  prison,  where  my  fate 
Hath  bound  me  —  and  thy  joya  I  quilte. 

Thou  caus'dst  the  guiltie  to  be  loos'd 
From  bandca,  wherewithe  are  innoccntes  enclosed  ; 
Making  the  guiltless  to  be  straight  reserved. 
And  freeing  those  that  death  bare  well  deserved  : 
But  by  her*  envy  can  nothing  be  wrought, 
SoeUod  send  to  my  foes  all  1  have  thought." 

In  this  confinement,  Elizabeth  remained  until  after  Easter,  1555,  when  Philip,  the 
queens  husband,  to  procure  a  popularity  which  he  then  possessed  not  with  the  English, 
who  were  jealous  of  Spanish  influence,  interested  himself  in  her  behalf  and  labored  to 
procure  her  release,  lie  was  likewise  urged  from  a  hope  to  possess  her  hand  in  the 
event  of  the  death  of  Mary  without  issue,  so  that  by  that  means  he  might  continue  his 
British  influence ;  and  his  assistance  was  the  more  readily  afforded,  as  he  foresaw  that 
delay  might  ruin  his  design  from  the  continued  intrigues  of  several  courtiers  against  the 
princess's  life  ;  for  amongst  the  rest,  lord  Paget  had  given  his  advice  in  the  council  to 
cut  off  the  lady  Elizabeth's  head.  About  10  days  after  Easter,  the  princess  was  by 
Philip's  means  admitted  to  the  presence  of  the  queen,  who,  after  an  obstinate  coldness 
towards  her  sister,  at  length  upon  the  humblest  submission  granted  a  release,  though 
throughout  her  reign,  she  caused  two  officers  of  the  household  to  watch  the  proceedings 
of  Elizabeth,  who  to  guard  herself  from  the  former  suspicions  the  queen  had  entertained  of 
her,  now  attended  the  ceremonies  of  the  Romish  Church.  The  indifference  too  of  Philip 
towards  Mary  encreasing  every  day  as  his  hope  of  issue  by  her  failed,  operated  in  her 
favor.  Even  contrariety  assisted  her ;  for  shortly  after  this  affected  reconciliation, 
Philip  so  lately  her  apparent  friend,  from  some  political  regard  to  his  continental  inter- 
ests renewed  with  vehemence  the  suit  of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  Mary,  whose  favorite 
measure  it  had  lately  been,  now  as  earnestly  supported  Elizabeth  in  the  rejection  of  it. 
The  princess  soon  after  apparently  returned  this  service  by  refusing  the  hand  of  Eric, 
son  and  heir  of  Gustavus  Vasa,  king  of  Sweden,  on  the  alleged  ground  of  the  indignity 
which  the  king  his  father  had  offered  to  Mary,  by  directing  his  ambassadors  to  propose 
the  marriage  in  the  first  instance  to  herself ;  but  the  real  motive  of  the  rejection  was 
that  love  of  undivided  power  which  afterwords  distinguished  her  reign.  The  conduct 
of  the  two  sisters  was  assuming  an  appearance  of  affection  when  the  queen  died,  Nov.  1 7, 
1558,  and  the  parliament  unanimously  proclaimed  her  half  sister  as  her  successor. 

Elizabeth,  then  in  the  25th  year  of  her  age,  was  at  Hatfield,  in  Hertfordshire,  when 
she  heard  of  the  queen's  death  and  the  decision  of  the  parliament  in  her  favor,  whence 
she  removed  unto  the  Charter  House  in  London,  Nov.  19,  being  greeted  with  the  most 
enthusiastic  acclamations  of  the  multitudes  in  her  splendid  progress.  The  nation  fondly 
anticipated  a  revival  of  the  protection  of  those  laws  which  so  many  varieties  of  despotism, 
civil  and  religious,  had  so  long  rendered  nugatory  ;  and  the  events  of  her  glorious  reign 

•  Probably  Nary  h«»htcr. 
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prove  that  her  subjects  were  not  disappointed.  At  her  first  accession  to  the  throne,  she 
acted  with  a  laudable  magnanimity  towards  her  inhuman  jailer,  Sir  Henry  Bedingfield, 
who  had  treated  her  with  the  utmost  barbarity  and  indignity ;  for  taking  no  revenge 
upon  the  mean  ruffian  who  had  courted  the  favor  of  queen  Mary  by  his  severity  to  the 
injured  sister,  she  only  dismissed  him  her  presence,  telling  him  that  if  there  were  a 
prisoner  to  be  severely  guarded,  she  could  not  do  better  than  to  send  for  him.  On  Nov. 
28,  she  was  royally  attended  to  the  Tower,  and  as  she  entered  she  descanted  on  the 
difference  between  her  present  situation  and  the  perils  she  was  under  but  a  few  years 
before,  when  she  bad  entered  those  walls,  now  her  palace  and  security,  as  a  wretched 
prisoner,  exposed  to  all  the  bigoted  malice  of  her  enemies,  and  dreading  that  her  next 
steps  would  conduct  her  to  a  block,  already  stained  with  the  blood  of  the  chief  nobility, 
consanguineous  to  royalty.  Overwhelmed  with  the  contrast,  she  fell  upon  her  knees 
and  expressed  her  gratitude  for  the  deliverance  the  Almighty  had  granted  her  from  her 
bloody  persecutors.  Happy  had  it  been  for  her  fame,  if  the  remembrance  of  those 
perilous  times  had  taught  ner  compassion  for  the  misfortunes  of  a  female,  oppressed  as 
nerself  had  been,  by  tyranny  and  injustice.  But  her  treachery  to  a  fugitive  relative,  her 
only  relative,  and  that  relative  a  female,  who  had  fled  to  her  for  security,  by  depriving 
her  of  liberty,  calumniating  her  character,  partially  construing  for  self  interest  her 
unparalleled  misfortunes  as  the  effects  of  her  crimes,  and,  after  19  years'  accumulation  of 
injustice,  severity,  and  calumny,  yielding  her  to  the  headsman's  axe,  have  cast  such  a 
stain  upon  the  character  of  Elizabeth  as  must  be  cursed  with  the  detestation  of  man- 
kind, so  long  as  a  consciousness  of  right  and  wrong  possesses  any  place  in  the  human 
breast.    Englishmen,  from  the  numerous  benefits  derived  by  her  wise  and  prudent 

Svernmeut,  must  bless  her  as  a  queen  ;  but  as  a  woman  the  can  claim  little  respect, 
er  usage  of  the  unfortunate  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  too  well  shows  us  the  meanness 
and  mischief  of  female  rivalship,  envy,  and  vanity,  and  makes  us  with  regret  and  wonder 
doubt  of  the  justice  of  that  general  praise  of  mildness  and  benevolence  so  lavishly  by 
poets  bestowed  on  woman,  when  history  in  her  impartial  page  presents  us,  amongst  too 
many  instances,  with  this  proof  that  hate  in  a  female  breast  is  most  unrelenting,  forming 
the  most  sweeping  calumnious  conclusions  on  the  actions  of  a  rival,  ruining  her  repu- 
tation with  malicious  joy,  cutting  her  off  from  society  without  remorse,  and  inflicting 
the  utmost  cruelty  even  unto  death.  Some  tyrants  have  acquired  their  detestable 
appellation  by  perhaps  on  unfortunate  and  self-regretted  sudden  burst  of  passion,  which 
has  consigned  the  object  of  their  suspicion  to  immediate  death  ;  but  Elisabeth  with  cool 
deliberation  could  heap  successive  injuries  during  18  years  on  the  head  of  a  confiding 
woman  who  had  sought  her  refuge,  and  could  complete  the  injustice  by  causing  her 
victim  to  fall  on  a  public  scaffold.  Thus  the  practical  gratitude  of  Elizabeth  to  Heaven 
for  her  own  former  deliverance  from  imprisonment  and  death,  was  evinced  by  inflicting 
the  same  miseries  on  a  wretched  relative,  who  was  deserving  of  her  love  and  regard, 
and  whose  sorrows  would  have  commanded  the  compassion  of  any  human  being  but  a 
woman  possessed  by  those  passions  too  common  to  her  sex,  envy  and  nncharitableness. 
Is  it  not  strange  that  genius  having  been  so  much  employed  in  offering  praises  to  the 
milder  and  endearing  virtues  as  constituting  feminine  loveliness,  should  not  have  been 
a  greater  incentive  to  their  cultivation  and  have  excited  in  the  female  mind  the  most 
unremitting  assiduity  to  imitate  the  angelic  characters,  pourtrayed  by  the  imagination 
of  man  testifying  his  admiration  and  love  of  her,  "  whose  kindness  is  all  her  art  ?  It  is 
in  woman's  garb  we  represent  those  virtues  which  elevate  human  nature  up  to  heaven, 
and  which  were  inherent  to  it  before  its  degradation.  How  noble  an  emulation  then  offers 
itself  to  woman  to  make  herself  the  emblem  of  them. 

Elizabeth  was  crowned  at  Westminster  on  Sunday,  Jan.  15,  1559,  by  Owen  Ogle- 
thorpe, bishop  of  Carlisle.  After  a  reign  of  44  years,  4  months,  and  7  days,  she  died 
unmarried  at  Richmond,  March  24,  1603,  aged  69  years,  6  months,  and  7  days,  and 
was  buried  at  Westminster,  April  28  following.  With  her  ended  the  dynasty  of  the 
Tudor  race  in  the  second  generation  from  Henry  VII.,  its  founder,  affording  a  proof  of 
the  justice  of  Heaven  against  the  ambition  of  princes  who  would  perpetuate  their  name 
by  violence  and  bloodshed,  thus  blasting  the  accomplishment  of  the  projects  for  which 
they  have  stained  their  fame.  Henry  to  remove  a  probable  obstacle  to  the  establish- 
ment of  his  family  on  the  throne  had,  without  the  least  color  of  crime  imputed  to  his 
victim,  beheaded  the  earl  of  Warwick,  son  of  George  of  Clarence,  brother  to  Edward  IV. ; 
and  this  injustice  was  followed  by  that  of  his  son,  Henry  VIII.,  who,  actuated  in  a  great 
degree  by  the  same  motive,  cut  off  the  head  of  the  sister  of  the  unfortunate  Warwick, 
Margaret,  countess  of  Salisbury,  and  also  that  of  the  young  earl  of  Suffolk,  a  descendant 
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of  Elizabeth,  sister  of  Edward  I V.  Divine  punishment  upon  the  cruelty  of  these  princes 
is  sufficiently  demonstrated  by  the  sterility  of  their  posterity,  their  honors  and  royal 
dignity  being  carried  by  a  female  branch  into  a  foreign  course,  and  their  name  for  ever 
extinguished.  But  the  punishment  of  princes  by  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  Providence, 
is  often  converted  into  a  blessing  to  their  people.  The  extinction  of  the  Tudor  race 
led  by  the  right  of  Margaret,  daughter  of  Henry  VII.  to  the  accession  of  the  house  of 
Stuart  to  the  English  throne,  thus  uniting  the  crowns,  and  ultimately  the  kingdoms,  of 
England  and  Scotland,  and  forming  a  union  of  national  strength  and  interests,  which, 
separated,  had  before  been  too  often  employed  against  their  mutual  welfare.  These 
nations  now  possessed  a  permanent  preponderance  in  the  affairs  of  Europe,  which  they 
could  never  obtain  in  their  separate  state,  subject  as  they  were  to  the  insidious  policy  of 
the  continental  nations,  who  neutralized  the  powers  of  our  island  by  embroiling  its 
separate  governments. 

The  death  of  Elizabeth  forms  in  English  history  the  epoch  that  divides  the  middle 
from  the  modern  portions  of  time,  as  that  of  the  Norman  conquest  does  the  middle  from 
the  ancient.  In  the  foregoing  pages  are  numerous  and  continual  instances  of  the 
depravity  of  which  the  human  mind  is  capable  when  unrestrained  by  that  wholesome 
correction,  which  a  well-formed  government  will  always  impose  upon  itself.  Man, 
"  dressed  in  a  little  brief  authority,"  will  tyrannize  over  his  brother  man  ;  and  it  is 
nothing  but  the  continual  encroachment  of  the  powerful  upon  the  comforts  and  even 
necessaries  of  their  more  humble  brethren,  —  it  is  nothing  but  the  avarice  of  the  rich 
swallowing  a  universe  for  the  gratification  of  their  own  inordinate  appetites,  leaving 
nothing  but  empty  space  for  the  myriads  of  beings  thus  deprived  of  the  very  means  of 
existence,  —  that  has  at  various  times  encouraged  a  combination  of  the  oppressed 
to  force  the  consuming  few  to  a  restoration  of  the  plunder  originally  designed  for 
general  nourishment,  and  to  respect  the  popular  rights  formerly  trampled  beneath 
their  pride  and  arrogance.  It  is  from  this  gradual  acquirement  of  natural  right,  and  of 
the  native  dignity  and  liberty  of  an  Englishman  over  mere  arbitrary  authority  that  has 
caused  the  British  government  to  be  purified  through  the  ordeal  of  ages  from  a  selfish 
power,  striving  to  maintain  itself  uncontrolled  against  the  happiness  of  thousands,  into 
an  encreasing  security  of  a  people  in  the  enjoyment  of  political  protection,  and  which  will 
encrease  until  it  be  established  on  a  basis  never  more  to  be  shaken  by  the  monsters  of 
despotism,  avarice,  and  corruption,  when  the  theory  and  practice  of  government  shall 
unite  to  ensure  the  general  welfare  and  strenuously  oppose  individual  intrigue.  As  the 
corruption  of  man's  nature  will  never  realize  on  earth  the  full  play  of  the  noble  qualities 
leading  to  the  attainment  of  the  last  high  destiny  offered  him,  and  as  the  principles  of 
a  blessed  revealed  religion,  which  would  render  the  restraints  of  political  influence  un- 
necessary, must  ever  be  thus  limited  to  the  exercise  of  the  truly  wise,  who  would  follow 
without  any  other  inducement  the  true  interests  of  themselves  and  their  neighbours  ;  it 
is  expedient,  by  a  dread  of  a  present  and  stern  punishment  upon  atrocious  deeds,  to  curb 
the  propensities  to  mischief  in  the  great  multitudes,  who,  unrestrained  by  the  divine 
precepts,  give  the  passions  of  their  fall  full  rein.  This  influence,  to  have  a  universal 
effect,  must  assume  the  form  of  political  government,  as  the  humble  substitute  of  a 
higher,  but  too  often  despised,  principle,  which  will  conduce  to  the  general  welfare  in 
the  degree  of  its  impartiality  ana  purity.  For  man,  uninfluenced  by  religion,  is  a  mean 
and  sordid  wretch,  with  the  greediness  of  swine  in  devouring  and  the  ferocity  of  the 
tiger  in  acquiring  what  in  justice  should  be  distributed  impartially  amongst  his  kind  ; 
but  history  fully  proves  that  every  age  improves  him  in  proportion  as  the  national  laws, 
to  which  he  must  succomb,  partake  of  the  pure  spirit  of  the  divine  code,  and  as  they 
become  more  definite  in  form  and  general  in  application.  And  this  beneficial  progress 
which  has  continued  from  the  first  ages,  is  at  length  embracing  the  rulers  as  well  as  the 
ruled,  confining  even  kings  within  the  circle  of  general  utility,  from  which  they  had  but 
too  frequently  emerged,  evincing  to  an  astonished  and  afflicted  world  a  humiliating 
picture  of  the  full  deformity  of  human  nature  in  the  unlimited  indulgence  of  the 
destructive  passions  of  despotic  power. 

This  gratifying  proof  of  the  improvement  of  our  species  and  consequently  of  its  en- 
creasing  happiness,  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  those  who  are  continually  depreciating  the 
age  which  owns  them  by  a  comparison  of  its  vices  with  the  virtues  of  times  long  passed, 
a  propensity  apparently  deeply  rooted  in  our  nature.  For  from  the  very  beginning  of 
nations  it  was  always  the  habit  of  people  to  censure  the  age  in  which  they  lived  by 
comparing  its  defects  with  the  advantages  of  the  preceding  times,  in  the  one  instance 
producing  to  observation  every  instance  of  magnanimity,  unaccompanied  with  any  of  its 
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cotemporary  errors,  and  in  the  other,  exciting  indignation  by  the  recital  of  vicious  in- 
clinations without  the  excellencies  that  curtail  atrocious  action  and  meliorate  abhorrence, 
not  considering  how  much  a  contrary  calculation  would  turn  the  balance  in  favor  of 
what  they  condemn.  Old  Nestor  speaking  to  the  heroes  combating  Troy  of  the  deed* 
of  the  companions  of  his  youth,  exclaims, 

 KeivouTL  S'  av  ovtls 

Tq)V,  ot  vov  ftporol  euriv  eVtvtfowot,  fxayioiTo. 

'OM.       A'.  27 U 

 with  these  no  one 

Of  earthly  race,  as  men  are  now,  could  fight. 

ami  the  samo  disposition  leads  Englishmen  of  the  present  day  to  complain  of  the  inse- 
curity of  our  liberty,  and  the  decaying  state  of  our  constitution,  —  of  our  departure  from 
the  patriotism  of  our  ancestors,  and  of  the  loss  of  liberty  which  they  enjoyed.  Much 
doubtless  remains  to  be  performed  to  clear  our  constitution  from  the  defects  that  disgrace 
it ;  but  every  day  removes  them  gradually  out  of  our  sight,  the  beauty  of  our  political 
structure  becoming  more  manifest  to  an  admiring  nation,  and  the  more  especially  now 
that  a  patriotic  king  becomes  the  architect  of  the  building  and  directs  the  mallet  of  re- 
form to  knock  off  the  excrescences  and  false  ornaments  with  which  corruption  and 
intrigue  have  so  long  deformed  its  simplicity  and  grandeur.  So  far  from  suffering  de- 
cay, our  constitution  will  by  the  firmness  of  the  nation  and  the  patriotism  of  the  king 
be  renovated  with  encreasing  strength  ;  and  it  even  now,  with  all  its  defects,  challenges 
the  comparison  with  any  period  of  its  former  existence,  as  does  the  society  nourished 
under  it  with  the  generations  that  are  gone.  We  may  be  said  to  be  effeminate  in  the 
midst  of  our  wealth ;  but  were  not  they  cruel  and  ferocious  in  the  midst  of  their  fru- 
gality ?  In  too  many  instances  we  are  deeply  guilty  of  pride  and  inhumanity  to  our 
inferiors ;  but  did  the  vassals  of  imperious  barons  leaa  lives  less  burdensome  than  the 
victims  of  poverty  who  now  crawl  through  the  world,  and  were  not  the  unfortunate 
beings  dragged  from  their  hovels  and  slaughtered  in  civil  strife  for  the  gratification  of 
the  ambition  and  party  zeal  of  oppressive  masters  and  worthless  monarchs  ?  Are  we 
banished  our  native  soil  on  unfounded  suspicions, —  are  we  confined  in  loathsome  dun- 
geons on  the  evidence  of  known  enemies,  —  are  we  butchered  on  scaffolds,  as  were  our 
forefathers  ?  The  civil  contentions  of  York  and  Lancaster  only,  and  long  before  their 
conclusion,  had  reduced  the  nobility  of  England  to  the  narrow  circle  of  one  duke,  four 
earls,  one  viscount,  and  twenty-nine  barons ;  and  the  great  body  of  the  people  was  di- 
minished in  a  like  ratio.  We  may  regret  the  loss  of  the  ancient  hospitality,  which  gave 
to  the  wandering  wretch  an  evening's  shelter  from  the  inclemencies  of  the  storm,  and 
afforded  sweet  rest  from  the  toilsome  journeys  over  pathless  and  uncultivated  plains ; 
but  are  not  the  present  days  more  blessed  in  bestowing  continued  harbour  and  subsist- 
ence to  the  l»roken  strength  of  man  and  the  encreasing  weakness  of  old  age  in  asylums, 
dedicated  solely  to  the  purposes  of  charity  and  benevolence  ? 

And  pausing  from  man  to  the  female  sex,  which  in  a  discussion  on  a  woman's  reign 
must  not  be  forgotten,  the  comparing  of  its  members  of  the  present  period  with  those  of 
past  ages  will  not  be  to  depreciate  them.  If  in  virtue  existing  woman  greatly  excels, 
with  few  exceptions,  the  female  of  a  former  age,  so  also  is  she,  though  contaminated  in 
too  many  instances  with  glaring  errors,  free  from  the  excess  of  moral  turpitude,  joined 
with  the  disgusting  inhumanity  which  was  so  often  evinced  in  the  female  who  has  long 
slept  in  the  dust.  If  we  are  filled  with  indignation  at  the  frequent  violation  of  the 
divine  bonds  of  conjugal  affection,  were  they  held  more  sacred  in  the  times  that  are 

Cust  ?  Do  we  not  read  of  the  fascinating  Jane  Shore,  who  broke  ties  and  promises, 
►tli  human  and  divine,  and  with  shameless  effrontery  blazoned  her  guilt  to  a  nation's 
eye  in  the  glittering  court  of  licentious  Edward  ?  Do  we  not  find  that  the  wife  of  this 
Edward,  Elizabeth  Woodville,  yielded  the  honest  feelings  of  indignation  and  abhorrence 
against  the  butcher  of  her  brothers  and  sons,  and  consented  to  accept  from  the  monster 
vows  of  affection  and  constancy  for  her  remaining  daughter  ?  And  is  it  not  recorded  that 
Anne  Nevil,  the  widow  of  Edward,  the  son  of  Henry  VI.,  could  with  promises  of  love 
and  duty  place  her  hand  in  that  which  plunged  a  poignard  to  her  first  lord's  heart  ? 
Modern  elopements  and  divorcements  are  sufficiently  vicious  to  cast  an  indelible  slur 
and  disgrace  upon  our  character ;  but  they  are  even  virtuous  when  compared  with  the 
foregoing  instances  of  depravity. 

Neither  let  us  complain  that  slander  is  peculiarly  the  characteristic  of  the  present 
age,  when  we  read  with  detestation  of  the  dark  malignity  and  mean  envy  of  the  infamous 
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Rochford,  who  could  consign  her  husband  and  an  innocent  queen  to  the  block  on  the 
evidence  of  known  and  invented  perjuries.    If  we  grieve  to  see  in  our  own  times  so 
many  instances  of  woman's  banishing  the  endearing  attributes  of  her  sex  to  cherish  in 
a  callous  bosom  insensibility  to  distress,  —  a  cruel  exultation  and  conceit  in  the  advan- 
tages she  possesses  over  inferiors, —  a  ruling  propensity  to  ridicule  and  expose  the 
privations  and  ignorance  of  uncultivated  minds,  —  and  the  opinions  which  look  upon 
modesty  as  want  of  spirit,  decorum  as  antiquated  stiffness,  and  the  keeping  within  the 
bounds  of  propriety  as  the  prison  of  low  and  vulgar  minds  ;  —  if  we  grieve  to  see  so 
many  dailv  instances  of  those  attributes  which  constitute  genuine  female  beauty,  volun- 
tarily yielding  to  those  that  metamorphose  it  to  the  greatest  deformity,  can  we  affirm 
that  the  women  of  former  days  were  more  praise-worthy  in  their  manners?  The 
lascivious  Isabel,  who  could  sacrifice  her  royal  husband's  dignity,  liberty,  and  life  to 
her  unruly  lust,  and  stain  her  bed  of  guilt  with  the  blood  of  aU  who  opposed  her  unholy 
desires, —  the  inexorable  Margaret,  who  could  destroy  her  husband's  subjects  to  gratify 
her  ever  insatiate  ambition  and  revenge, — ■  the  bigoted  Mary,  who  could  sacrifice  the  ties 
of  humanity  and  consanguinity  on  the  altar  of  superstition, — and  the  designing  Elizabeth, 
who  could  deprive  a  wretched  woman  and  cousin,  who  had  fled  to  her  for  protection, 
of  all  the  blessings  of  life,  and  afterwards  in  cold  motives  of  policy  consign  her  to  the 
axe  of  the  headsman,  —  afford  painful  instances  of  female  deformity  and  hide  in  the  thick 
gloom  of  their  crimes  the  errors  of  these  later  ages. 

Depravity  has  always  maintained  a  powerful  dominion  over  the  events  of  human  life. 
Every  age  and  every  nation  has  been  infected  with  vice  and  mental  deformity.  This 
age  may  be  accused  of  pride,  effeminacy,  and  luxury,  with  their  consequent  degradations 
to  human  dignity;  —  that,  of  religious  fanaticism  aud  party  rancour;  —  another,  of 
massacres,  shocking  to  humanity,  designing  treachery,  and  direful  wars  that  deaden 
every  feeling  of  mercy  and  compassion  ;  —  then  again,  the  madness  of  infidelity  and 
atheism  may  claim  dominion  and  push  the  Deity  from  his  government  of  rebellious  man. 
The  vast  preponderance  which  vice  possesses  over  virtue  in  the  balances  of  human  deeds 
has  been  too  evident  in  all  periods  of  society  ;  but  its  degree  will  lessen  in  the  same 
ratio  as  an  impartial  application  of  civil  government  encreases,  which  will  improve  the 
human  character  until  under  the  direction  of  an  all-wise  providence  the  frailty  of  man 
shall  yield  to  the  universal  influence  of  u  religion  that  will  prepare  him  for  an  immor- 
tality of  unmixed  virtue. 
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BOOK  I. 

Genealogies  of  the  Sovereigns  of  the  House  of  Stuart. 


CHAPTER  I. 

James  I.,  surnamed  Stuart,  Kino  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Ireland;  Defender  of  the  Faith  ;  #c.  $c. 

*  In  ushering  the  noble  race  of  Stuart  to  their  station  among 
the  English  monarchs,  the  same  search  into  their  original  will  be 
followed  as  was  laboriously  attended  to  towards  that  of  the  various 
dynasties  that  preceded  them.  The  right  of  the  Stuarts  to  the 
throne  has  been  proved  in  depicting  their  descent  from  the  female 
issue  of  Henrv  V II.,  which  descent  must  consequently  be  also 
derived  from  all  the  various  dynasties  of  British  and  English  kings, 
as  has  already  been  shewn  in  the  pages  devoted  to  the  house  of 
Tudor,  and  which  will  be  again  alluded  to  in  the  mention  of  the 
matrimonial  alliances  of  the  ancestors  of  James. 

The  immediate  object  of  the  following  matter  is  to  form  a 
genealogical  abstract  of  the  paternal  ancestors  of  the  Stuarts,  and  by  the  marriage  of 
the  founder  of  the  family  in  royalty  with  Marjory,  the  daughter  of  Robert  Bruce, 
king  of  Scotland,  to  deduce  the  descent  of  their  illustrious  house  through  this  female 
branch  from  the  very  original  of  the  Scottish  kings. 

The  history  of  Scotland  may  be  divided  into  four  periods.  The  first  reaches  from  the 
origin  of  the  monarchy  to  the  reign  of  Kenneth  II.  The  second  from  Kenneth's  con- 
quest of  the  Picts  to  the  accession  of  the  line  of  Stuart.  The  third  from  that  accession 
to  the  union  of  the  Scottish  and  English  crowns.  And  the  fourth  from  that  union  to 
the  present  time. 

The  first  period  is  the  region  of  pure  fable,  and  the  observations  made  in  the  opening 
chapter  of  this  work  upon  the  value  of  mere  conjecture  in  historical  disquisition  are 
equally  applicable  to  the  present  one,  the  same  motives  which  there  urged  the 
pursuit  of  that  conjecture  being  here  acted  upon.  The  Scots,  according  to  their  histo- 
rians, have,  even  on  different  hypotheses,  as  great  pretensions  to  antiquity  as  any  nation 
in  Europe.  One  of  these  affirms  that  their  kings  are  derived  from  Gathelus,  (son  of 
Cecrops,  king  of  Athens,  or  of  Argos,  the  fourth  king  of  Argos,)  by  Scota,  daughter  of 
Pharoah  Acencheres,  kin<;  of  Egypt,  who  must  be  distinguished  from  the  preserver  of 
Moses,  Thermutis,  the  daughter  of  Pharoah  Rameses  Miamum,  the  persecutor  of  the 
Israelites,  and  the  sister  of  Pharoah  Amenonhis,  the  hardened  king  who  was  drowned 
in  the  Red  Sea,  and  was  the  father  of  the  celebrated  Sesostris,  for  Pharoah  Acencheres 
lived  in  the  preceding  century  to  that  which  witnessed  the  miracles  in  Egypt.  The 
story  affirmed  is,  that  Gathelus  being  obliged  to  quit  his  native  country  to  avoid  the 
persecutions  of  his  enemies,  arrived  at  length,  with  some  faithful  followers  who  adhered 
to  his  interest*,  in  Egypt,  and  served  under  Moses  in  Pharoah's  wars  with  the  Ethio- 
pians. Gathelus,  after  signalizing  himself  by  his  military  skill,  succeeded  the  Lawgiver 
in  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  Egyptian  monarch,  who  gave  him  his  daughter 
Scota  in  marriage.    After  a  lapse  of  39  years,  being  terrified  by  an  oracle  foretelling  the 

•  Upon  th»  1'nionofthr  frown*  of  FnSl.»n.l  and  Srotlan.l,Jame*r*u»ed  the  arm*  of  France  and  Finland  to  he  quartnred 
III.  luiwe  ol  Scotland  aud  Irelaud,  vir.  Wt,  France  and  England  quarterly ,  2nd,  Scotland ,  Urd,  Inland  ;  4th,  as  the  tli»t. 
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destruction  of  Egypt,  he  departed  from  that  country  with  numbers  of  Greek  and  Egyptian 
followers,  and  after  many  fruitless  attempts  to  settle  in  Africa,  roaming  along  its  coasts, 
he  at  length  quitted  it,  landed  in  Spain,  and,  traversing  the  country  northward,  settled 
in  those  parts  called  from  him  Gathelicia  or  Gallicia.  Hiberns,  the  son  of  Gathelus, 
some  time  after  with  some  followers,  pursuing  his  father's  lore  of  adventure,  sailed 
towards  the  North  and  colonized  the  northern  parts  of  an  island,  named  by  him  Hiber- 
nia,  and  now  known  by  the  appellation  of  Ireland.  The  island  being  not  very  populous, 
the  natives  gladly  welcomed  the  strangers,  who  were  called  Scots  to  perpetuate  the 
remembrance  of  tneir  descent  from  the  royal  daughter  of  Egypt.  Comment  to  prove  or 
disprove  even  the  anachronism  of  this  idle  story  would  be  but  lost  time,  and  it  is  now 
merely  mentioned  in  consonance  with  the  plan  of  this  work,  which  strives  to  trace  even 
through  fiction  the  origin  of  any  dynasty  of  kings  connected  with  it.  The  probable 
origin  of  the  Scottish  nation  falls  not  under  the  responsibility  of  the  present  pages  to 
dilate  upon.  It  may  merely  be  remarked  that  according  to  the  opinion  of  less  credulous 
writers,  Ireland  had  been  long  possessed  by  the  Scots  from  Scythia,  and  some  state,  nut 
many  centuries  after  the  flood ;  but  even  some  of  the  advocates  of  this  opinion  have 
foolishly  endeavoured  to  ornament  it  with  the  romance  of  history,  and  amongst  other 
absurdities, almost  too  preposterous  for  repetition, they  cannot  forego  the  honor  of  deriving 
their  descent  from  the  same  Egyptian  Seota. 

About  the  year  of  the  world  3380,  or  before  Christ  624,  the  Carthaginians  becoming 
masters  of  a  great  part  of  Spain,  a  colony  of  Spaniards,  descended  from  the  Celtiberians, 
fled  their  country  and  met  with  refuge  amonmt  the  Scots  of  Ireland.  The  island  thu* 
at  length  becoming  too  populous,  many  of  the  Scots  emigrated  to  the  Hebrides,  and 
thence  to  the  western  parts  of  Albania,  the  eastern  division  of  which  was  occupied  by 
the  Picts,  a  colony  from  the  interior  of  Germany.  These  nations  long  held  with  each 
other  an  alliance/and  combined  their  power  against  the  natives  of  Albion,  who  had  long 
infested  the  Picts  with  their  incursions.  In  the  course  of  time,  however,  the  animosities 
usual  to  distinct  and  neighbouring  tribes  broke  out  into  open  war,  and  the  encreasing 
population  of  the  several  borders  endeavored  to  obtain  a  settlement  in  the  adjacent 
territories.  The  Picts  sought  the  aid  of  their  ancient  foea,  the  Britons,  or  natives  of 
Albion,  and  the  Scots  procured  the  assistance  of  the  nation  of  their  ancestors,  who  now 
began  to  be  called  Irish.  Fcrchard,  a  king  of  Ireland,  sent  over  his  son  Fergus  to  the 
Scots  of  Albania,  who,  being  at  that  time  in  a  state  of  anarchy  and  without  a  ruler, 
elected  him  as  their  king ;  and  he  was  no  sooner  seated  in  his  throne  than  he  wisely 
endeavored  to  rectify  the  dissensions  of  the  Pict«  and  Scots,  by  making  them  sensible 
of  the  value  of  an  alliance  to  guard  against  the  Britons,  who  were  equally  the  foes  of 
each.  His  endeavors  were  crowned  with  success,  and  a  union  of  the  armies  of  the 
Scots  and  Picts  being  effected,  Fergus,  as  their  leader,  warred  upon  the  southern  in- 
habitants of  the  island,  and  slew  in  battle,  B.C.  303,  their  king  Morindus,  whom  the 
Scottish  writers  erroneously  call  Coilus,  which  is  sufficiently  proved  by  chronology. 

gfjc  Dimas t iti  of  ttjc  £cotti*fj  SUng*  to  tfjr  Hrrr^ton  ttf  liiat  of  &tuart. 

Fergus  I.  thus  became  king  of  the  Albanian  Scots,  which  tribe  at  length  gave  the 
name  of  Scotland  to  all  the  Northern  parts  of  Britain,  soon  after  Alexander  the  Great 
possessed  Babylon,  which  event  took  place  B.C.  330  years ;  but  Walsh,  Usher,  and 
others  explode  this  king  and  his  line,  affirming  that  Fergus  II.  settled  not  in  Scotland, 
though  the  Irish  had  often  conquered  it,  until  A.D.  493.  After  a  reign  of  25  years  and 
soon  after  his  defeat  of  Morindus,  he  was  drowned  in  passing  to  Ireland,  at  the  place 
now  called  Carrick- Fergus,  and  the  Scots  place  his  death  305  years  before  Christ,  which 
is  2  years  before  the  time  stated  by  the  old  English  writers  tor  the  death  of  Morindus, 
whom  he  slew  ;  but  such  a  slight  discrepance  in  point  of  time  at  so  distant  and  unknown 
a  period  weighs  but  little  against  a  fact,  unless  controvertible  on  other  grounds.  After 
the  death  of  Fergus,  his  sons  being  very  young,  a  great  contest  arose  respecting  a  suc- 
cessor, whereupon  a  law  was  made  empowering,  in  the  event  of  a  king  leaving  issue  in 
minority,  the  next  nearest  relative  to  mount  the  throne,  which  he  was  to  enjoy  until  his 
death,  when  the  children  of  his  predecessor  were  to  succeed.  This  law  continued  in 
force  until  Kenneth  III.,  by  whom  it  was  repealed,  A.D.  OHO. 

Feritharis,  in  consequence  of  the  above  law,  succeeded  his  brother,  Fergus  I.,  and 
died  B.C.  290.    Main  us,  the  son  of  Fergus,  succeeded  and  reigned  with  valour  until 
261  B.  C.    Dornadilla,  the  son  of  Main  us,  was  the  next  king,  who  made  laws  concern 
ing  hunting,  which  are  yet  regarded,  and  who  died  in  the  year  233,  leaving  young  issue. 
Not  ATI's,  a  wicked  prince,  succeeded  his  brother,  and  was  killed  B.C.  213.  Keutiieh,soii 
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of  Dornadilla,  succeeded  the  late  king  his  uncle,  and  died  B.C.  187,  leaving  issue  by  a 
daughter  of  Gethus,  king  of  the  Picts,  Thereus  and  Josina,  who  were  afterwards  kings. 
Reutha,  the  son  of  Notatus,  succeeded  to  the  prejudice  of  his  nephews,  and  died  B.C. 
J 70.  Thereus  now  ascended  the  throne,  but  being  a  tyrannical  king,  he  was  killed, 
S.P.,  B.C.  158,  and  succeeded  by  his  brother.  Josina,  who  is  stated  to  have  patronized  phy- 
sicians, died  B.C.  134,  having  had  issue  three  sons,  Finnan,  his  successor,  another  whose 
name  is  unknown,  and  Dm  alius.  Finnan  gave  Anglesey  to  the  Druids,  and  died  104 
B.C.  succeeded  by  his  son.  Durstus,  a  blood-thirsty  prince,  was  killed  B.C.  95,  leaving 
issue  two  sons,  Dongal  and  Dothan,  who  did  not  succeed  him ;  but  the  descendants  of 
the  latter  from  his  sous,  Gonnac,  Lismore,  and  Eder,  became  the  line  of  the  Scottish 
kings.  Evan,  a  son  of  the  second  son  of  king  Josina,  succeeded,  and,  after  reforming 
many  abuses  of  the  late  tyrant,  died  B.C.  76,  being  reputed  the  first  that  exacted  the 
oath  of  allegiance  from  his  people,  whom  he  much  civilized.  G ileus,  a  bastard  of  the 
late  king,  now  ascended  the  throne ;  but  after  exercising  many  acts  of  cruelty  which  caused 
his  banishment  to  Ireland,  he  was  there  taken  and  beheaded,  B.C.  73,  by  his  successor. 
Evan  II.,  son  of  Dovallus,  son  of  king  Josina,  married  Lyora,  daughter  of  Gethus,  king 
of  the  Picts  ;  but  he  died  S.  P.,  56  B.C.,  succeeded  by  the  youngest  son  of  Dothan,  son 
of  king  Durstus.  Eder  was  a  good  prince,  and  aided'  Cassibelanus  against  Cresar.  He 
died  B.  C.  8,  succeeded  by  his  son.  Evan  III.,  a  monster  of  lust,  cruelty,  and  avarice, 
was  deposed  and  killed  by  Cadalanus,  who  manned  Europa,  daughter  of  Gormac,  eldest 
son  of  Dothan,  son  of  king  Durstus,  who  ruled  a  few  years  for  MeUillanus,  the  young 
brother  of  Europa.  Metallanus,  who  ascended  the  throne  B.C.  2,  was  noted  for  his 
virtue,  and  having  ineffectually  endeavored  to  abolish  the  lustful  laws  of  Evan  III.,  which 
had  greatly  demoralized  the  nobles,  he  died  without  issue  A.D.  21).  Caractacus,  son  of 
Europa,  the  sister  of  Metallanus,  succeeded  him,  and  died  A.D.  49,  succeeded  by  his 
brother.  His  sister  Voada  married  Arviragus,  king  of  the  Britons,  by  whom  she  was  the 
mother  of  the  famous  Boadicea,  queen  of  the  Iceni.  It  is  an  error  that  Claudius,  emperor 
of  Rome,  conquered  him  and  took  the  Orkney  Isles. 

Corbred  the  next  king,  aided  Venutius,  king  of  the  Brigantes,  against  his  wife 
Cartismandua,  and  died  A.D.  67,  leaving  issue,  Corbred,  Julian,  and  Breck.  Dardanus, 
son  of  a  brother  of  king  Metallanus,  succeeded,  and  being  detested  for  his  cruelty,  was 
killed,  A.D.  71 .  Corbred  II.,  son  of  Corbred  I.,  who  succeeded,  was  routed  by  Agricola, 
who  subdued  the  Orkney  Isles,  and  sailed  round  the  island  of  Britain  ;  but  he  recovered 
much  of  his  power,  and  died  A.D.  106,  succeeded  by  his  son.  Luctatus,  a  vile  prince, 
was  killed  A.D.  109,  S.P.  Mogaldus,  son  of  a  sister  of  Luctatus,  succeeded,  and  in 
the  first  year  of  this  reign  reformed  many  abuses ;  but  at  length  becoming  a  tyrant,  he 
was  killed  A.D.  145,  by  his  son  and  successor.  Conarus,  a  bad  prince,  died  in  prison, 
A.D.  159,  when  none  of  the  royal  blood  being  of  sufficient  age  for  government,  one 
Argadius  was  made  viceroy  for  a  few  years. 

Ethodiu8,  son  of  a  brother  of  king  Mogaldus,  was  the  next  king,  and  he  conquered 
the  Picts  and  the  Irish,  who  had  killed  Argadius,  whom  he  loved ;  but  his  vengeance 
against  them  caused  a  tumult,  in  which  he  was  killed  by  an  Irish  musician,  whose  friend 
he  had  put  to  death,  A.D.  192,  leaving  issue  a  son,  of  his  own  name,  who  was  afterwards 
king.  Satrahkl,  the  brother  of  Ethodius  now  became  king,  and  strove  to  kill  his 
nephew,  the  son  of  Ethodius;  but  being  killed,  A.D.  196,  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother.  Donald  I.,  was  an  excellent  prince,  and  having  being  become  a  convert  to 
Christianity,  endeavored  though  ineffectually,  to  expel  Heathenism.  He  trained  up 
the  youth  to  war,  in  his  resistance  to  the  emperor  Severus,  and  died  A.D.  217,  S.P. 
succeeded  by  his  nephew.   In  his  reign  gold  and  silver  were  coined  in  Scotland. 

Ethodius  II.,  son  of  king  Ethodius,  was  a  weak  prince,  and  died  A.D.  238,  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son.  Athirco  was  killed,  A.D.  250,  and  succeeded  by  Natholkus 
whose  daughter  he  had  abused,  leaving  issue,  Findoc,  Carantius,  Donald,  and  Cormacus. 
Natholicus  was  killed  for  his  cruelty,  A.D.  260.  Findoc,  son  of  king  Athirco,  now 
succeeded,  and  was  an  excellent  prince,  but  he  was  killed  and  succeeded  by  his  brother 
Donald,  leaving  issue  Crathilinthus,  and  three  other  sons,  A.D.  273.  Donald  II.  was 
routed  and  killed,  S.P.,  A.D.  274,  by  Donald,  Lord  of  the  Isles,  his  successor.  Donald 
III.  was  killed  A.D.  286.  Crathilinthus,  son  of  king  Findoc,  succeeded,  who  baring 
expelled  the  Druids  and  given  die  Isle  of  Man  to  the  Christians,  died  A.D.  310.  FiN- 
chormachus,  son  of  Cormachus,  son  of  king  Athirco,  now  became  king,  and  died  A.I). 
357,  leaving  issue  Eugcnius  and  Ethod.  Romach,  Angusianus,  and  Fethelmach, 
sons  of  the  three  sons,  whose  names  are  unknown,  of  king  Findoc,  successively  reigned 
and  were  severally  killed  S.P.,  in  the  years  360,  361,  and  364.    In  the  course  of  these 
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reigns,  Regulus,  a  Greek  monk,  brought  over  St.  Andrew '■  bones,  and  Hergust,  king  of 
the  Picts,  built  St.  Paul's  church  at  St.  Andrew's,  in  which  those  relics  were  deposited. 

Eugknius  I.,  son  of  king  Finchormachus,  a  good  prince,  next  reigned.  The  Scots 
were  under  him  expelled  by  the  Picts  and  the  Romans  for  27  years,  and  took  refuge  in 
Ireland,  Norway,  &c.  He  died  in  Denmark,  A.D.  376,  leaving  a  son  Firth,  the  father 
of  Fergus  II. 

Fergus  II.,  grandson  of  Ethodius,  the  brother  of  king  Eugenius,  at  length  A.D.  412, 
at  the  request  01  the  Picts  accompanied  the  Scots  into  their  old  territories  and,  after 
restoring  the  monarchy,  routed  the  Britons  ;  but  he  was  at  last  killed  by  the  Romans 
in  420,  and  was  buried  at  the  monastery  of  Icolm-kill,  which  he  had  founded,  leaving 
issue  three  sons,  who  became  the  next  kings.  Eugknius  II.,  Dongabd,  and  Con- 
stantine,  successively  reigned  and  died  severally  in  the  years  452,  457,  and  479. 
Congalb  1.  and  Goran  I.  sons  of  king  Dongard,  were  also  successivelv  kings  and  died 
in  the  several  years  of  501  and  535,  having  been  brave  and  virtuous.  ISugenius  III., 
Congalr  II.,  and  Kynatill,  sons  of  king  Congale  I.,  ruled  successively  and  died 
severally  in  the  years  558,  5(39,  and  570-  A  id  an,  son  of  king  Goran  I.,  afterwards 
reigned  till  his  death  in  604.  Kknnkth  I.,  son  of  king  Gongale  II.,  reigned  till  605. 
Eugenius  IV.,  son  of  king  Aidan,  succeeded,  and  after  having  received  the  sons  of 
Oswald  and  Ethelred  and  converted  them  to  Christianity,  he  died  A.D.  622,  leaving 
three  sons,  Ferchard,  Fricar,  and  Donald.  Frrchard  I.  succeeded  his  father,  bat 
being  imprisoned  for  his  tyranny  and  contempt  of  religion,  he  killed  himself,  A.D.  636, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother.  Donald  IV.  seated  Oswald  in  his  throne  of  North- 
umberland and  died  A.D.  650.  Frrchard  II.,  son  of  king  Ferchard  I.,  succeeded. 
I  le  killed  his  wife  and  abused  his  daughters,  for  which  he  was  excommunicated  ;  but 
being  mortally  mangled  by  a  wolf,  he  died  penitently,  A.  D.  668.  Malduin,  the  son 
of  king  Donald  IV.  was  the  next  king,  and  he  reigned  until  the  year  688,  when  he  was 
strangled  by  his  wife,  who  was  burnt  for  her  crime.  Eugknius  v.,  son  to  the  last  king, 
invaded  the  English  and  died,  692,  leaving  issue  a  son,  Findan.  Eugenius  VI.,  the 
son  of  Ferchard  II.,  who  succeeded,  warred  with  the  Picts,  and  died  in  702.  Ambbr- 
kklkth,  son  of  Findan,  son  of  king  Eugenius  V.,  the  next  who  reigned,  was  killed 
A.D.  703.  Eugenius  VII.,  brother  of  king  Amberkeleth,  succeeded  him  and  died  in 
720.  Murdoc,  son  of  king  Amberkeleth,  whose  reign  was  very  peaceful,  died  in  730. 
Etbfin,  son  of  Eugenius  VII.,  by  Spondana,  daughter  of  Garnard,  king  of  the  Picts, 
succeeded  and  died  in  761.  Eugbnius  VIII.,  son  of  king  Murdoc,  after  a  reign  of 
cruelty,  was  killed  in  764.  Fkbgus  III.,  son  of  king  Ethfin,  now  reigned  and  was 
killed  by  his  wife  Ethiolia,  daughter  of  the  king  of  the  Picts,  A.D.  767-  Solviath, 
son  of  Eugenius  VIII.,  was  a  good  prince  and  died  in  787.    Achaius,  brother  of  Fer- 

Sis  III.,  made  the  first  league  with  the  French  and  sent  ambassadors  to  Charlemagne, 
e  died  in  819,  leaving  issue,  Alpin.    Congale  III.,  son  of  Dongallus,  brother  of  king 
Ethfin,  succeeded  and  died  in  824,  S.P. 

Donga llus,  son  of  king  Solviath,  was  the  next  monarch,  and  in  his  reign  the  male 
line  of  the  kings  of  the  Picts  failed,  which  ultimately  led  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  Scots 
over  the  entire  North  of  Britain.    He  died,  A.D.  831,  being  succeeded  by 

Alpin,  son  of  king  Achaius,  by  Ferguistiana,  daughter  of  Hungust,  king  of  the  Picts. 
After  the  death  of  Unwin,  son  of  Hungust,  and  last  of  the  male  line  of  the  Pictish  kings, 
he  asserted  his  claim  to  their  throne  in  right  of  his  mother ;  but  being  rejected  by  the 
Picts,  he  at  length  was  taken  prisoner  in  battle  against  them  and  beheaded,  A.D.  834. 

Kennkth  II.  succeeded  his  father  Alpin  in  the  throne  and  accomplished  what  that 
prince  had  vainly  attempted.  He  subdued  the  Picts,  taking  advantage  of  a  sedition  in 
their  army  as  they  were  preparing  to  follow  their  success  against  Alpin,  destroyed  them 
as  a  nation,  and  became  the  tint  sole  monarch  of  all  Scotland,  by  the  union  of  the  two 
kingdoms.  He  died  A.D.  854,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  leaving  issue,  Con- 
stantine  ;  Ethus,  the  progenitor  of  the  Stuarts ;  and  Richardis,  wife  of  Charles  the 
Gross,  king  of  France. 

Donald  V.,  a  vile  prince,  was  routed  by  the  Picts  and  Britons,  and  driven  beyond 
the  wall  of  Severus.    Being  imprisoned  by  the  Scots,  he  killed  himself,  A.D.  858,  S.P. 

Con8tantinb  II.,  son  of  Kenneth  II.,  now  succeeded  and  reformed  the  vicious 
clergy.  Being  taken  prisoner  by  the  Danes  who  aided  the  Picts,  under  the  command 
of  Ilungar,  he  was  beheaded,  A.D.  874. 

Ethus,  the  brother  of  the  late  king,  succeeded  him  ;  but  being  a  vile  prince  he  was 
soon  deposed.  He  died  A.D.  875,  leaving  issue  Constantine,  and  Doir,  tnane  of  Loch- 
abar,  the  ancestor  of  the  Stuarts,  which  may  be  more  clearly  seen  by  consulting  the 
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kings  of  the  race  of  Stuart.  After  Ethus  the  crown  reverted  from  the  line  of  Alpin 
and  Eugenius  VII.  to  that  of  Amberkeleth,  the  brother  of  Eugenius,  in  the  person  of 

Grrgory,  surnamed  the  Grrat,  son  of  king  Dongallus,  who  expelled  the  Britons, 
routed  the  Danes  and  Picts,  leagued  with  Alfred,  conquered  in  Ireland,  and  took  Dublin. 
He  left  issue  Agnes,  wife  of  Lewis,  count  of  Furstenburg  and  died  A.D.  81)2,  at  his 
castle  of  Dundore  in  the  Garioch. 

Donald  VI.,  son  of  Constantine  II.,  again  brought  the  line  of  Alpin  on  the  throne. 
He  was  wise  and  peaceable  and  died  A.D.  903. 

Conbtantinr  III.,  son  of  king  Ethus,  was  the  next  king,  and  he  made  Malcolm,  son 
of  the  late  king,  prince  of  Cumberland,  which  title  was  thenceforth  held  by  the  heir  of 
the  crown  on  condition  that  that  prince  should  defend  the  Southern  provinces  against 
the  English,  Constantine  having  at  that  time  leagued  with  the  Danes  ;  but  being  un- 
success  ful  in  his  designs,  he  was  obliged  to  do  homage  to  king  Edward  the  Elder,  for 
all  the  possessions  he  neld  south  of  the  Scottish  boundary.  Afterwards  renewing  his 
league  with  the  Danes  and  the  Irish,  he  was  routed  by  king  Athelstan,  and,  being  quite 
dispirited  by  his  misfortunes,  he  turned  monk  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Andrew's, 
where  he  died,  A.D.  943. 

Malcolm  I.,  son  of  Donald  VI.,  succeeded.  Having  received  Cumberland  with 
Westmoreland  and  Northumberland  from  king  Edmond,  for  which  the  heirs  of  Scotland 
did  homage  to  the  English  kings,  he  aided  that  king  against  the  Danes ;  but  he  was  at 
length  murdered,  A.D.  958,  leaving  Issue,  Duff,  Kenneth,  and  Mogallus. 

Indulmi,  son  of  Constantine  111.,  succeeded,  and  was  slain  by  the  Danes,  A.D.  968. 

Duff,  son  of  Malcolm  I.,  and  progenitor  of  the  Mac  Duffs,  was  murdered  A.D.  972. 

CuLENtm,  son  of  Indulph,  a  king  of  vicious  disposition,  was  assassinated  by  Rochard, 
thane  of  Fife,  for  the  seduction  of  his  daughter,  977- 

Kennrth  III.,  second  son  of  Malcolm  I.,  succeeded.  He  obtained  a  law,  though  it 
was  not  immediately  observed,  that  the  king's  children,  though  young,  should  succeed 
to  the  throne,  before  the  collateral  relatives  of  the  monarchs,  who  before  had  claimed 
the  dignity  on  the  pretence  of  their  riper  years.  Kenneth,  after  a  wise  and  virtuous 
reign,  was  murdered  by  the  orders  of  Fenelea,  a  lady  of  quality,  whose  son  he  had  put 
to  death,  994. 

Constantine  IV.,  son  of  king  Culenus,  succeeded  and  was  slain  in  battle,  S.P.  995. 

Grimus,  son  of  Mogallus,  son  of  Malcolm  I.,  now  became  king  on  condition  that 
Malcolm,  son  of  Kenneth  HI.,  should  succeed  him  ;  but  falling  from  the  contract,  he 
was  routed  and  killed,  A.D.  1004,  by  the  person  he  would  have  injured. 

Malcolm  II.  resisted  Canute  and  was  at  length  murdered,  aged  00,  A.D.  1034, 
leaving  issue  two  daughters:  viz.  Beatrix,  who  by  Albanact  or  Crynan,  lord  of  the 
Western  Isles,  had  a  son  Duncan,  afterwards  king ;  and  Dovada,  who  by  Finlath,  thane 
of  Glamis  or  Angus,  had  Macbeth,  the  successor  of  Duncan. 

Duncan  succeeded  his  grandfather,  Malcolm  II.,  and  was  at  length  murdered  by 
his  cousin  Macbeth,  A.D.  1040,  having  had  issue,  Malcolm  ;  Donald  ;  Margaret,  who 
died  S.  P.  wife  of  Edgar  Atheling ;  and  Beatrix,  wife  of  Bartholomew  de  Leslie,  earl 
of  Ross,  from  whom  descend  all  the  Leslies  in  Scotland. 

Macreth,  grandson  of  Malcolm  II.,  ruled  prosperously  and  justly  for  10  years  ;  but 
nt  length  growing  tyrannical,  he  sought  to  destroy  all  wfio  had  any  pretensions  to  the 
crown,  or  who  were  the  partisans  of  those  claimants.  Amongst  the  rest  he  slew  Ban- 
quo,  thane  of  Lochabar,  whose  son  Fleance,  flying  into  Wales,  became  the  father  of 
Walter,  the  first  of  the  Stuarts.  At  length  the  tyrant  was  defeated  and  slain,  Dec. 
5,  1067- 

Malcolm  III.,  surnamed  Canmore,  son  of  the  murdered  Duncan,  succeeding  A.D. 
1057,  brought  amongst  his  subjects  new  titles  of  honor,  appointed  limits  to  the  several 
bishops,  and  after  many  wars  with  the  Normans,  for  the  protection  he  gave  to  Edgar 
Atheling,  the  heir  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  monarchy,  made  a  j>eace  with  them.  He  was  at 
length  killed,  whilst  besieging  the  castle  of  Alnwick,  bv  earl  Mowbray  who  defended  it. 
Mowbray,  after  having  treated  for  a  surrender,  and  whilst  he  was  in  the  act  of  delivering 
the  keys  of  the  castle  to  Malcolm  on  the  point  of  a  spear,  pierced  it  through  his  eye 
and  slew  him,  Nov.  19,  1093,  whence  his  family  was  ever  afterwards  called  Piercv. 
He  married  Margaret,  the  sister  of  Edgar  Atheling,  who  died  four  dars  after  him  at 
the  castle  of  Edinburgh  and  was  buried  with  her  husband  at  Icolm-kifl,  by  whom  he 
had  a  numerous  issue,  viz.  Edgar,  Alexander,  and  David,  who  were  kings  successively  ; 
Edward,  killed  with  his  father  ;  Edmund,  and  Ethelred  ;  Maud,  wife  of  Henry  I.,  king 
of  England ;  and  Mary,  wife  of  Eustace,  count  of  Bologne,  by  whom  was  Mary,  wife 
of  Stephen,  king  of  England. 
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Donald  VII.,  brother  of  the  late  king,  succeeded  him,  but  he  was  with  the  aid  of 
William  Rufus,  expelled  in  1095,  by 

Duncan  II.,  a  natural  son  of  Malcolm  III.,  who  was  deposed  and  in  the  first  year  of 
his  reign  imprisoned. 

Donald  VII.  now  again  became  king ;  but  an  interregnum  followed  in  the  following 
year,  which  ended  in  the  throne  being  possessed  by  the  eldest  son  of  Malcolm  III. 

Kdoar,  the  son  of  Malcolm  III.,  was  restored,  A.D.  1<H>7>  by  Edgar  Atheling,  with 
an  English  armv,  who  taking  the  late  king  prisoner,  caused  his  eyes  to  be  put  out. 
IklgJir  died  S.P.'Jan.  8,  1107. 

Alexander  I.,  surnamed  the  Fierce,  from  his  rigid  and  severe  administration  of 
justice,  succeeded  his  brother  Edgar,  and  died  A.D.  1124,  leaving  no  issue  by  hfe  wife, 
Elizabeth,  natural  daughter  of  Henry  I.  of  England. 

David  1.  succeeded  his  brother  Alexander.  In  1137  he  made  an  incursion  into 
England,  under  pretence  of  revenging  against  king  Stephen  the  wrongs  of  his  niece, 
the  empress  Maud,  and  becoming  master  of  Carlisle  and  Newcastle,  he  continued  his 
conquests  as  far  as  Durham  before  Stephen  could  disengage  himself  from  his  Welsh 
war  to  repel  him  ;  but  at  length  a  treaty  of  peace  was  effected,  whereby  David  was  to 
have  Carlisle,  and  prince  Henrv,  his  son,  the  earldom  of  Huntingdon,  for  which  the 
latter  and  his  heirs  were  to  do  homage  to  the  English  kings.  The  following  year, 
however,  making  another  incursion  on  the  same  pretence,  he  suffered  a  defeat,  though 
he  performed  many  feats  of  valour  to  retrieve  his  fortunes.  Stephen,  from  the  confusion 
of  his  own  affairs,  being  unable  to  pursue  this  advantage,  was  content  to  grant  his  enemy 
peace,  with  the  county  of  Northumberland,  and  a  renewal  of  the  title  of  Huntingdon  to 
the  young  prince  of  Scotland  ;  for  which  concession  David  swore  never  more  to  molest 
the  English  king.  He  died,  April  22,  1154,  having  had  issue  Henry,  his  only  son, 
who  died  in  1153,  by  Maud,  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Waltheof,  earl  of  Huntingdon 
and  Northumberland,  bv  Judith  his  wife,  niece  of  William  the  Conqueror,  whence  his 
claims  to  those  titles.  Prince  Henry,  by  Ada,  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  William,  earl 
of  Warren  and  Surrey,  had  issue,  Malcolm  and  William,  successively  kings  ;  —  David, 
earl  of  Huntingdon,  who  had,  amongst  other  issue  noticed  in  the  Genealogical  Tables, 
Margaret,  from  whom  descended  the  Baliols,  and  Isabel  through  whom  the  Bruces  made 
their  claim ;  —  and  Margaret  and  Marjory,  of  whom  see  the  Genealogical  Tables. 

Malcolm  IV.,  surnamed  the  Maiden  from  his  vow  of  virginity,  succeeded  his  grand- 
father, did  homage  to  Henry  II.  fur  his  English  possessions,  and  restored  Northumber- 
land to  him.    He  was  a  weak  and  superstitious  prince,  and  died  Dec.  10, 1 165,  aged  25. 

William,  surnamed  the  Lion,  succeeded  his  brother  Malcolm.  In  the  year  1173, 
taking  advantage  of  the  English  king's  dissensions  with  his  sons,  he  made  an  irruption 
into  Northumberland  ;  but  the  following  year,  July  13,  1174,  he  was  taken  prisoner  at 
Alnwick,  and  afterwards  conveyed  to  the  castle  of  Falaise  in  Normandy.  He  was  the 
same  year  released  upon  very  hard  conditions,  being  obliged  to  purchase  his  liberty  with 
the  forfeiture  of  all  he  had  taken  from  England,  and  with  the  consenting  to  do  homage 
for  his  Scottish  crown  to  king  Henry.  However,  he  was  released  from  these  severe 
terms  by  king  Richard,  who  wished  to  take  away  any  occasion  of  disturbing  England 
during  his  wars  in  the  Holy  Land.  He  died  A.D.  1214,  aged  74,  leaving  a  numerous 
issue,  and  being  succeeded  by  his  only  surviving  son, 

ALEXANDER  II.  In  121 0,  when  Lewis,  the  Dauphin,  laid  claim  to  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land against  king  John,  Alexander  did  the  prince  homage  and  subdued  Northumberland 
for  the  French  interest;  but  upon  the  English  barons'  return  to  their  allegiance  to  Henry 
III.,  he,  having  been  excommunicated  for  doing  bom  age  to  a  foreign  prince,  was  absolved 
by  the  pope's  English  legate,  upon  his  paying  that  honor  to  the  young  king  for  his  English 
possessions  and  restoring  to  him  the  places  taken  during  the  late  troubles.  He  afterwards 
extorted  pensions  from  the  pusillanimous  Henry,  and  in  1237,  boldly  rejected  the  pope's 
pretensions  to  send  any  legate  into  Scotland,  'in  1244,  having  lately  married  a  French 
lady  whose  father  was  a  great  encmv  of  king  Henry,  he  refused  also  to  continue  the  act 
of  homage  to  the  English  king  for  tne  lands  held  of  his  crown  ;  but  Henry,  with  more 
resolution  than  he  was  usually  possessed  of,  levying  an  army  to  enforce  it,  Alexander 
acknowledged  his  vassalage  and  peace  was  restored,  which  was  rendered  more  durable  by 
a  contract  of  marriage  between  Alexander,  an  infant  prince  of  Scotland,  and  Margaret, 
daughter  of  the  English  monarch.  He  died,  aged  50,  A.D.  1249,  succeeded  by  his  son, 
aged  only  8  years. 

Alexander  III.  On  account  of  his  alliance  with  England  by  his  early  marriage  with 
Margaret,  daughter  of  1  lenry  III.,  a  good  understanding  existed  between  the  two  crowns. 
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He  died  of  a  fall  from  his  horse,  March  19,  1286,  having  had  issue  by  Margaret  of 
England,  his  first  wife,  two  sons  and  a  daughter,  who  all  died  before  him,  viz.  David 
and  Alexander,  who  died  S.P.  and  Margaret,  wife  of  Eric,  son  of  Magnus,  king  of 
Norway,  by  whom  was  issue  Margaret  of  Norway,  who  succeeded  her  grandfather. 

Margaret,  the  Maiden  of  Norway,  was  only  three  years  old  at  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander, who  had  provided  for  her  succession,  there  being  no  male  heirs  to  the  throne,  by 
causing  the  nobles  of  Scotland  to  swear  allegiance  to  her  mother  and  the  issue,  though 
but  female,  of  her  body.  On  the  death  of  Alexander  a  regency  of  six  nobles  was  ap- 
pointed until  the  young  queen  should  be  of  sufficient  age  to  conduct  the  government. 
However,  it  was  not  until  three  or  four  years  that  measures  were  taken  to  convey  the 
young  queen  from  Norway,  the  land  of  her  birth,  into  Scotland,  about  which  time 
Edward  I.  of  England  sought  to  contract  a  marriage  between  her  and  his  son  Edward, 
as  the  forerunner  of  a  union  between  the  crowns  of  England  and  Scotland,  the  great 
object  of  his  ambition  throughout  his  reign  ;  but  these  projects  were  frustrated  by  the 
death  of  the  young  queen  at  the  Isle  of  Orkney,  in  her  passage  to  Scotland  in  October, 
1290,  in  the  eighth  year  of  her  age. 

The  death  of  Margaret  was  the  signal  of  confusion  and  violence  in  Scotland,  and  of 
intrigue  and  arbitrary  policy  in  the  mind  of  Edward.  This  princess  being  the  last  of 
the  line  of  William  the  Lion,  the  right  of  succession  consequently  belonged  to  the  re- 
presentative of  his  brother,  David,  earl  of  Huntingdon,  who  had  three  daughters,  viz. 
1.  Margaret,  wife  of  Allan,  lord  of  Galway,  by  whom  she  had  Dorvigilda,  wife  of  John 
Baliol,  by  whom  was  a  son  of  his  father's  name,  who  became  the  male  heir  of  David, 
through  his  daughter  Margaret ;  —  2.  Isabel,  wife  of  Robert  Bruce,  lord  of  Annandale, 
by  whom  she  had  likewise  a  son  of  his  father's  name,  the  male  heir  of  David,  through 
his  daughter  Isabel ;  —  and  3.  Ada,  wife  of  Henry  Hastings,  lord  of  Abergavenny,  by 
whom  she  had  John  Hastings.  The  right  of  succession,  according  to  the  prevailing 
opinion  of  the  present  day,  was  certainly  vested  in  John  Baliol ;  but  in  that  age  the 
subject  was  not  defined  by  any  incontrovertible  law.  Succession  by  a  female  claim  was 
but  little  understood,  and  it  was  thought  to  be  of  equal  importance  to  be  nearer  in 
generation  from  the  male  ancestor  as  to  be  the  heir  of  the  elder  daughter  of  that  male 
ancestor,  if  placed  a  generation  further  from  him.  Tims  Robert  Bruce  being  the  son  of 
Isabel,  when  John  Baliol  was  but  the  grandson  of  Margaret,  daughters  of  David,  earl 
of  Huntingdon,  his  claim  by  many  was  thought  superior,  and  he  boldly  entered  the  lists 
against  Baliol.  Upon  the  same  reasoning  John  Hastings'  right  would  be  preferable  to 
Baliol ;  but  certainly  not  to  that  of  Bruce,  being  of  the  same  generation  and  at  the  same 
time  of  a  younger  sister.  Therefore,  though  Hastings  was  likewise  a  competitor,  the 
probability  of  success  was  given  to  Baliol  and  Bruce,  and  between  them  the  competition 
for  the  crown  not  only  chiefly  rested,  but  the  partisans  in  Scotland  for  the  most  part 
separated  themselves  on  either  side.  However,  to  avoid  a  civil  war,  the  Scots  agreed 
to  leave  the  choice  of  a  successor  to  the  arbitration  of  Edward  L,  by  which  they,  not 
knowing  his  ambitious  and  intriguing  character,  partially  lost  the  independence  of  their 
country  and  plunged  it  in  a  long  succession  of  miseries  ;  for  the  English  king,  if  not  able 
to  subjugate  Scotland,  was  too  wise  not  to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  bring 
her  at  least  under  a  disgraceful  state  of  vassalage  to  his  crown,  and  he  no  sooner  entered 
upon  his  high  delegated  functions  than  he  demanded  the  kingdom  to  be  put  in  his  pos- 
session, representing  that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  give  sentence  in  favor  of  either,  if  it 
were  not  in  his  power  to  put  it  in  execution.  He  also  caused  himself  to  be  acknow- 
ledged as  the  sovereign  lord  of  the  realm  of  Scotland,  as  being  possessed  by  ancient  privi- 
lege as  king  of  England  of  its  disposal ;  and  the  selfish  and  mean  ambition  of  the  rivals 
could  by  their  concession  to  his  proud  and  unfounded  pretensions  sacrifice  the  dignity 
of  their  country  for  their  own  individual  interests.  No  sooner  was  this  advantage  gained 
and  he  found  himself  indeed  umpire,  than  he  encouraged  even  the  most  remote  descend- 
ants of  the  royal  stock  to  bring  forward  their  several  claims,  the  effect  of  which  fully 
pourtrays  the  vanity,  hypocrisy,  and  pusillanimity  of  human  nature ;  for  claims  from  the 
most  distant  and  illegitimate  sources  were,  in  the  hope  of  success,  eagerly  brought  forward 
to  Edward,  who  pretended,  even  in  cases  where  scarcely  any  shadow  of  right  existed, 
to  consider  each  of  them  as  the  best  entitled  to  preference.  This  produced  the  effect 
desired,  a  complete  rivalship  of  the  two  principal  competitors  to  exceed  each  other  in 
their  mean  complaisance  to  the  crafty  English  monarch  ;  for  their  dignity  they  now 
perceived  too  late  to  be  fully  at  his  disposal,  and  that  they  must  yield  to  any  demands 
to  prevent  him  from  giving  sentence  in  the  favor  of  a  more  distant  claim  :  and  though 
Edward  saw  the  policy  of  preferring  the  title  of  either  Baliol  or  Bruce  from  their  near 
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athnity  to  earl  David,  yet  he  subjected  them  to  the  most  abject  state  of  dependance  by  this 
multiplicity  of  rivalship,  and  obliged  them  to  acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  the  English 
over  the  Scottish  crown.  Finding  Baliol  the  more  submissive,  the  English  monarch  at 
length  decided  in  his  favor  ;  and  the  events  of  his  Teign,  with  those  of  his  immediate 
successors,  alternately  the  Baliols  and  the  Bruces,  are  so  intimately  connected  with  the 
English  history,  that  little  more  than  a  catalogue  of  the  names  and  lengths  of  their 
reigns  will  now  be  given  till  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Stuart. 

John  Baliol  became  king  by  the  decision  of  king  Edward  I.  and  did  the  homage 
of  vassalage  as  king  of  Scotland  to  the  English  crown,  Nov.  20,  1292,  after  a  regency 
and  interregnum  of  six  years  ;  but  he  had  soon  to  repent  his  pusillanimity  in  sacrificing 
the  dignity  of  the  Scottish  nation,  having  to  receive  successive  and  vexatious  insults  from 
Edward,  whose  policy  had  assumed  a  claim  of  being  grand  arbitrator  of  Scotland.  He  was 
repeatedly  summoned  in  his  character  of  vassal  before  the  king  of  England,  to  answer 
the  trifling  complaints  of  any  individual  who  would  urge  any  thing  against  his  govern- 
ment. So  soon  as  the  year  1295,  a  war  breaking  out  between  England  and  France, 
Baliol,  irritated  with  his  repeated  indignities,  declared  for  the  latter ;  but  he  was  totally 
defeated  by  Edward  at  Dunbar,  resigned  his  crown  to  him  at  Kincardine,  July  2,  129(>, 
nnd  was  sent  prisoner  to  the  Tower  of  London,  though  afterwards  at  the  mediation  of 
the  pope  he  was  allowed  to  retire  to  his  estate  in  Normandy,  1299,  where  he  died,  1314. 
Edward,  now  master  of  the  kingdom,  removed  the  Scottish  regalia  with  the  celebrated 
stone  upon  which  the  kings  from  the  time  of  Kenneth  II.  had  been  inaugurated,  and 
destroyed  the  public  records  of  the  kingdom,  that  no  proof  might  afterwards  be  advanced 
against  the  pretensions  of  the  English  crown's  ancient  superiority  over  the  sister  king- 
dom ;  but  soon  after  the  deposition  of  Baliol,  the  celebrated  Wallace  asserted  the  inde- 
pendence of  his  country  against  the  ambition  of  Edward,  in  which  noble  cause  he  was 
afterwards  joined  by  Robert  Bruce,  earl  of  Carrick,  the  grandson  of  Baliol's  competitor, 
who,  after  various  success  and  the  infamous  execution  of  the  hero  Wallace  by  the  Eng- 
lish tyrant,  became  the  next  Scottish  king. 

Robert  I.,  crowned  at  Scone,  March  25,  ir»(K>,  was  in  the  same  year,  being  twice 
defeated  by  Edward,  who  still  pursued  his  designs  on  Scotland,  obliged  to  retreat 
for  shelter  to  the  Western  Isles,  leaving  the  conqueror  in  possession  of  his  kingdom, 
who  ordered  three  of  his  brothers,  taken  prisoners,  to  be  publicly  beheaded,  and  his 
queen  to  be  sent  close  prisoner  into  England.  The  next  year,  however,  issuing  from 
his  retreat  and  surrounded  by  his  encreasing  followers,  he  "gained  several  victories  over 
the  English  left  in  Scotland,  and  was  relieved  from  the  apprehension  of  Edward,  who 
was  preparing  to  oppose  him  in  person,  by  that  king's  death,  July  7»  1307,  which  pre- 
vented Scotland  from  being  ingulfed  in  a  full  flood  of  misery ;  for  Edward  II.,  a 
weak  and  imbecile  prince,  instead  of  pursuing  Ins  father's  policy,  entered  into  contests 
with  his  barons  in  behalf  of  worthless  favorites,  which  ultimately  caused  his  ruin.  In 
the  mean  time,  Scotland  daily  encreased  in  strength  by  the  prudent  administration  of  a 
king,  possessed  of  valor,  ability,  and  patriotism  ;  for  Robert  Bruce  may  justly  be  regarded 
as  the  restorer  of  the  Scotch  monarchy.  Taking  advantage  of  the  repose  procured  by 
the  death  of  Edward  I.,  he  politicly  suppressed  the  factions  which  had  so  long  divideil 
his  subjects  and  weakened  his  kingdom,  and  united  them  all  in  the  struggle  to  shake  off 
the  yoke  of  servitude ;  and  he  was  soon  in  a  condition  not  only  to  recover  the  best  part 
of  his  country,  but  also  to  carry  his  arms  into  that  country,  from  which  Scotland  had 
received  so  many  injuries.  A  little  before  his  death,  during  the  minority  of  Edward 
III.  that  prince  was  prevailed  on  by  the  artifices  of  his  mother  Isabella  and  her  minion, 
Mortimer,  to  renounce  all  claim  of  superiority  over  Scotland,  and  to  restore  all  the  regalia 
taken  by  his  grandfather  ;  and  at  the  same  time  a  treaty  of  peace  was  proclaimed  and 
another  of  marriage  was  also  contracted  between  Joanna,  daughter  of  Edward  II.,  and 
Robert's  son,  David,  the  nuptials  being  solemnized  at  Berwick,  July  12,  1328.  After 
freeing  Scotland  from  a  foreign  yoke,  this  glorious  king  died  June  7»  1  £29,  and  was 
buried  at  Dumfermling,  leaving  issue  David,  his  successor;  Marjory,  who  by  her 
marriage  with  Walter  Stuart,  carried  the  crown  into  his  family  ;  and  2  other  daughters, 
as  expressed  in  the  Tables. 

David  II.  succeeded  his  father  at  the  age  of  eight  yenrs.  and  his  minority  soon  en- 
couraged Edward  III.,  who  had  lately  assumed  the  English  government,  to  follow  the 
designs  of  his  grandfather  upon  Scotland,  though  he  had  so  lately  renounced  every  claim 
to  interpose  in  its  internal  regulations  ;  for  scarcely  had  two  years  passed  over  the  reign 
of  David,  when  Edward  to  compass  his  end  against  his  brother-in-law,  used  as  his  in- 
strument Edward  Baliol,  son  of  the  deposed  John.    It  was  now  38  years  from  the 
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dethronement  of  that  prince,  since  which  time  his  son  had  been  living  in  exile  in  France  ; 
and  this  was  the  man,  unknown  to  the  Scots,  whom  Kdward  fixed  upon  to  forward  his 
designs,  it  requiring  only  a  slight  cause  to  disturb  a  royal  minority.  Baliol  was  promised 
the  assistance  of  the  English  king  to  obtain  the  crown  of  Scotland,  merely  for  the  same 
design  that  induced  Edward  I.  to  grant  it  to  his  father,  the  imposition  of  an  irksome 
vassalage ;  but  as  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Scots  would  again  willingly  be  brought 
under  subjection  after  their  so  lately  acquired  freedom  by  consenting  that  David 
should  renew  a  homage  so  odious  to  them,  the  only  method  was  to  distract  their  councils 
and  raise  a  faction  by  the  appearance  of  a  new  competitor  to  the  crown,  which  the  father 
of  David  had  worn!  Baliol  with  an  English  army  entered  Scotland  and  during  the 
consternation  caused  by  this  sudden  invasion,  contrary  to  the  late  treaty,  gained  so  many 
victories  that  young  David  was  obliged  to  retreat  with  his  queen  into  t  ranee,  leaving 
the  crown  to  his  rival. 

Edward  Baliol,  the  only  issue  of  king  John  Baliol  by  his  wife  Isabel,  daughter  of 
John,  earl  of  Warren,  upon  the  retreat  of  David  was  crowned  at  Scone,  Sept.  27,  1332, 
and  he  immediately  did  homage  to  the  English  king  for  his  crown,  and  afterwards  re- 
signed to  him  many  of  the  most  important  holds  of  the  country.  This  purchase  of  a 
crown  at  the  expense  of  the  best  interests  of  his  country  exasperated  the  Scots  so  much 
against  him,  that,  easily  perceiving  he  was  but  Edward's  instrument  to  render  that 
king  master  of  Scotland,  they  rose  up  in  arms  and  forced  him  to  fly  into  England,  an. 
1334.  He  was,  however,  soon  reinstated  bv  Edward,  though  his  authority  then  existed 
more  as  a  mere  general  than  a  king  ;  and  Edward  being  engaged  in  his  continental  wars, 
the  Scots  were  again  encouraged  to  resist  the  authority  of  Baliol,  over  whom  latterly 
they  gained  many  advantages.  Robert  Stuart,  (son  of  Walter  by  Marjory,  daughter 
of  king  Robert  Bruce,)  regent  of  Scotland  for  young  David,  by  his  valor  and  prudence 
maintained  the  interests  of  the  exiled  prince,  who  being  again  acknowledged  king  in 
J  341,  returned  from  France,  Mav  3,  1343. 

Edward  Baliol  died  A.D.  1363,  in  France,  in  mean  dependance  on  the  English  king, 
leaving  no  issue  by  his  wife  Margaret,  daughter  of  Philip,  prince  of  Tarentum,  and 
sister  of  Charles  II.  king  of  Naples. 

David  II.  being  restored  A.  D.  1341,  and  having  received  aid  of  the  French  king  on 
his  return,  obtained  a  truce  of  two  years  from  the  English  king,  which  enabled  him  to 
secure  himself  in  his  throne.  However,  his  reign  was  to  be  darkened  with  misfortunes, 
and  in  endeavoring  to  pay  his  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  French  king  and  to  revenge  him- 
self upon  the  one  of  England,  he  suffered  defeat  and  loss  of  liberty,  when  fortune  seemed 
most  propitious.  In  1347,  Edward  gaining  great  advantages  over  France,  king  Philip 
thought  to  raise  him  trouble  and  divide  his  strength  hy  the  agency  of  the  Scots,  and 
David  knowing  that  almost  all  Edward's  troops  were  engaged  in  France,  thought  this  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  revenge  himself  for  the  former  injuries  inflicted  on  him.  He 
raised  an  army  of  30,000  men,  entered  England,  and  advanced  to  Durham,  to  the  great 
consternation  of  the  English.  However,  Philippa,  Edward's  queen,  hastily  assembled  an 
army,  marched  against  the  enemy,  and  with  her  undisciplined  troops  not  ouly  gained  hy 
her  valor  and  conduct  a  complete  victory,  not  far  from  NevUs  Cross,  Oct.  17,  hut  took 
the  king  prisoner,  who  had  performed  prodigies  of  valor  to  redeem  the  fortune  of  the  day, 
having  at  the  the  time  of  his  being  taken,  tun  spears  hanging  in  his  body,  his  leg  dread- 
fully lacerated,  and  his  sword  broken  in  his  hand,  and  endeavoring  to  escape  the  disgrace 
of  becoming  captive,  by  provoking  his  enemies  to  slay  him.  He  was  confined  at  (  Milium, 
in  Hampshire;  but  notwithstanding  his  misfortune,  the  Scots  continued  faithful  to  him, 
and  opposed  Edward  in  every  design  to  become  master  of  Scotland.  The  French  wars 
making  that  king  despair  of  gaining  the  North,  he  at  length  temporized  the  affair,  and  to 
accomplish  his  continental  conquests,  entered  into  treaty  with  the  Scots,  whom  he  designed 
to  make  his  prey  when  his  hands  should  be  disengaged  from  other  concerns ;  but  tliev 
absolutely  refused  a  peace  without  the  restoration  of  their  king,  and,  his  queen  afterwards 
using  her  entreaties  with  her  brother,  the  English  king,  David  was  at  last,  on  the  agree- 
ment of  the  payment  of  100,000  marks  in  ten  years,  restored  to  his  country  after  a  capti- 
vity of  10  years,  Nov.  1,  1357-  He  died  June  7,  1371 ,  S.P.,  and  was  buried  at  Holyrood 
House,  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  son  of  his  sister  Marjory  by  Walter  Stuart. 

Cf>e  Benaitp  of  tfjc  £tuartt. 

Robf.rt  II.,  surnamed  Stuart,  the  first  of  that  name  who  reigned  in  Scotland,  came 
to  the  throne  by  the  right  of  his  mother,  Marjory,  the  daughter  of  king  Robert  Brace  and 
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wife  of  Walter  Stuart  Having  thus  come  to  the  last  dynasty  of  the  Scottish  kings,  who 
afterwards  ascended  the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  combining  the  crowns  of  England  and 
Scotland,  a  brief  yet  comprehensive  genealogy  will  be  given  of  the  male  ancestors  of  this 
Robert. 

King  Ethus,  son  of  Kenneth  II.,  dying  A.D.  875,  besides  Constantine,  afterwards  king 
as  the  third  of  his  name,  left  a  son,  named  Doir,  thane  of  Lochabar,  who  by  a  daughter  of 
Osbert,  the  last  king  of  Northumberland,  was  father  of  Murdock,  father  of  Farquhard, 
thane  of  Lochabar,  who  dying  in  980,  left  a  son  by  a  daughter  of  Eric,  king  of  Norway, 
named  Kenneth.  He  succeeded  his  father  in  his  tide,  and  by  Dunclina,  daughter  of 
king  Kenneth  III.  was,  amongst  other  issue,  from  whom  sprung  many  noble  families  as 
noticed  in  the  Tables,  father  of  Banquo,  lord  of  the  Western  Isles  and  thane  of  Lochabar, 
who  was  murdered  with  two  of  his  sons,  an.  1043,  by  the  ambitious  tyrant  Macbeth,  from 
a  jealousy  of  his  consanguinity  to  royalty,  though  he  was  far  removed  from  the  then 
existing  line  of  kings.  With  more  policy  might  the  tyrant  have  sought  the  life  of 
Macduff,  thane  of  Fife,  who  married  Beatrix,  daughter  of  Banquo,  as  proceeding  from 
king  Duff,  the  elder  brother  of  Kenneth  III.,  from  whom  Macbeth  was  derived.*  Fleance, 
the  eldest  son  of  Banquo,  to  avoid  his  father's  fate,  fled  into  Wales,  where  he  was  kindly 
received  by  Grvnydh  an  LleweDen,  (afterwards  beheaded  at  the  instigation  of  Harold  II. 
of  England*,)  who  gave  nim  an  asylum  in  his  court ;  but  Fleance  becoming  enamored  of 
Nesta  or  Mary,  daughter  of  that  prince,  violated  the  hospitality  he  had  received  by 
seduction,  the  event  of  which  was  the  birth  of  a  son  named  Walter.  In  revenge  for  the 
disgrace  thus  put  upon  his  family,  Gryffydh  ordered  Fleance  to  be  beheaded,  and  reduced 
Nesta  to  the  most  sen  ile  situation  for  having  suffered  herself  to  be  dishonored  by  a  stranger. 
As  Walter  advanced  in  years,  distinguishing  himself  by  his  valor  and  abilities,  the  disgrace 
of  his  birth  was  lost  in  the  brilliancy  of  the  hopes  he  excited  ;  but  a  contention  having 
arisen  between  him  and  another,  the  circumstances  of  his  birth  were  mentioned  with 
ridicule  by  his  antagonist,  which  so  irritated  the  maddened  spirit  of  the  youth,  that  he 
instantly  slew  him.  Dreading  the  event,  he  fled  into  Scotland,  where  he  so  insinuated 
himself  among  the  English,  who  were  in  the  train  of  Margaret,  sister  of  Edgar  Atheling 
and  oueen  of  Malcolm  III.,  that  he  soon  acquired  a  general  esteem,  and  his  abilities 
unfolding  as  they  were  employed  in  the  public  service,  he  was  at  length  appointed  Lord 
Steward  of  Scotland  and  receiver  of  the  revenues  of  the  realm,  whence  he  assumed  the 
name  of  Stewart,  or  Stuart,  which  name,  from  the  office  becoming  hereditary  in  his  family, 
was  also  confirmed  to  the  holders  of  it,  and  afterwards  to  the  collateral  branches  of  their 
descendants.  This  Walter  died  A.D.  1116,  leaving  amongst  other  issue  named  in  the 
Tables,  by  a  daughter  of  Alan,  lord  of  Britanny,  a  son,  to  whom  his  office  was  continued, 
Alan,  who  died  A.D.  1153.  This  Alan  by  Margaret,  daughter  of  Fergus,  lord  of  Gallo- 
way, left  issue  Walter,  who  was  the  third  Lord  High  Steward.  This  Walter  II.  died 
1 177.  leaving  a  son  Alan  by  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Thomas  de  Londoniis.  Alan  II. 
became  fourth  Lord  High  Steward,  and  died  1204,  leaving  issue  by  Eve,  daughter  of 
Suan,  lord  of  Tippermuir,  another  Walter.  This  Walter  III.,  fifth  Lord  High  Steward, 
dying  1241,  left  issue  by  a  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Angus  two  sons  and  a  daughter  :  — 
Alexander,  his  successor,  the  sixth  Lord  High  Steward ;  —  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Maldwin, 
earl  of  Lennox ;  — and  sir  Robert  Stuart,  lord  of  Torbolton,  from  whom  proceed  the 
Stuarts  of  the  houses  of  I^ennox  and  Darnley,  who  sharing  equally  with  the  elder  branch 
the  honor  of  producing  the  kings  of  Great  Britain,  claim  the  following  digression  upon 
their  race. 

This  sir  Robert  Stuart  was  father  of  sir  Robert,  lord  Darnley,  father  of  Alan,  lord 
Darnley,  who  was  slain  at  Hallvdown  Hill,  June  8,  1333,  who  was  father  of  John,  his 
successor,  and  of  sir  William,  whose  son  sir  John  was  the  lineal  progenitor  of  the  earls  of 
Galloway.  John,  lord  Darnlev,  son  of  lord  Alan,  had  three  sons:  John,  his  successor, 
father  of  lord  Robert,  who  died  S.P.M. ;  Walter,  who  died  S.P.M. ;  and  Alexander,  who 
succeeded  his  nephew,  lord  Robert.  Alexander,  lord  Darnley,  had  issue  2  sons  and  a 
daughter:  John,  his  successor;  Alexander;  and  Janet,  wife  of  Thomas  Somen  ille,  from 
whom  the  lords  Somerville.  John,  lord  Daniley,  son  of  lord  Alexander,  entering  the 
French  senice,  commanded  against  the  English  at  the  siege  of  Baugy,  where  Thomas, 

•  Concerning  Banquo  wo  may  discover  one  of  the  instance*  of  the  venial  flattery  with  which  the  immortal  Shakspcar  indulged 
himself  in  expressing  hi»  loyalty  toward*  the  sovereign*  of  hU  time.  In  many  passage*  he  allude*  to  the  maiden  reign  by  the 
delicacy  of  the  compliment*  applicable  to  Elisabeth.  In  the  conclusion  of  his  play  of  Henry  VIII.,  a  eulogy  it  divided  between 
Elizabeth  and  James ;  and  in  hi*  tragedy  of  Macbeth,  he  confine*  hi*  praise  to  the  Stuart  race,  as  derived  from  Banquo,  in  the 
wild  prophecy  of  the  Witches  when  0117  declare  to  the  thane,  "  Thou  shalt  get  kings,  though  thou  be  none ! "  and  also  in  the 
discontent  of  a  smitten  conscience  forcing  the  tyrant  Macbeth  to  exclaim  of  Banquo,  whom  he  feared  as  a  rivaL 

"  Prophet  like. 

They  hai!cd<hun  father  to  a  line  of  kings .' "     Mat  arm.  Act  IIL  Sce*k  I 
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duke  of  Clarence,  son  of  king  Henry  IV.  was  slain,  and  was  made  Marshal  of  that  king- 
dom and  a  peer  by  the  title  of  Count  d'  Evreux  and  lord  D'Aubigny,  by  Charles  VH. ; 
but  he  was  at  last  slain  in  the  battle  of  Herrings,  against  the  English,  1429.    He  married 
Elizabeth,  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Duncan  Lennos,  earl  of  Lennox,  who  was  beheaded 
and  his  titles  forfeited,  an.  1426,  and  by  whom  the  earldom  of  Lennox  ultimately  came 
to  the  Stuarts,  lords  Darnlcy ;  and  he  had  issue  three  sons :  Alan,  his  successor;  Alexander ; 
and  John,  lord  d'  Aubigny,  whose  posterity  was  famous  in  France.    Alan,  lord  Darnley, 
was  slain  by  Thomas  Boyd,  1439,  leaving  amongst  other  issue  his  successor,  John,  lord 
Darnley,  who,  with  the  approbation  of  king  James  HI.,  though  after  much  altercation, 
became  earl  of  Lennox,  an.  1483,  as  heir  to  Duncan,  the  last  earl  of  Lennox.    He  died 
1494,  leaving  a  numerous  issue,  amongst  whom  was  Matthew  his  successor.    Matthew  I., 
earl  of  Lennox,  was  slain  at  Flodden,  1513,  and  was  father  of  a  numerous  issue,  amongst 
whom  were  Elizabeth,  who  by  her  husband,  Hugh  Campbell,  became  the  ancestor  of  the 
carls  of  Loudoun,  and  John,  his  successor.    John  II.,  earl  of  Lennox,  was  slain  at  Lin- 
lithgow-bridge,  an.  1526,  in  a  conflict  with  sir  James  Hamilton,  leaving  issue  three  sons 
and  a  daughter:  Matthew II.,  his  successor ; — Robert,  bishop  of  Caithness,  an.  1542, 
who  after  the  death  of  Charles,  son  of  Matthew  II.,  S.P.  M.  became  earl  of  Lennox, 
which  title  he  resigned  to  king  James  VI.,  being  created  earl  of  March,  1580,  and  died 
S.P.L.  1586  ; — John,  lord  D'Aubigny,  governor  of  Avignon,  who  died  1567,  leaving 
issue  Esme,  a  favorite  of  king  James  VI.,  who  after  the  resignation  of  his  uncle  Robert, 
was  created  duke  of  Lennox,  an.  1581  ;  but  he  died  in  a  kind  of  exile  in  France,  1583, 
leaving  amongst  others,  a  son,  his  heir,  duke  of  Lennox  and  Richmond,  &c,  (App. 
Richmond;) — and  Helen,  who  by  her  husbands,  Wm.  Hay,  earl  of  Errol,  and  John 
Gordon,  carl  of  Sutherland,  is  maternal  ancestor  to  those  noble  houses.    Matthew  II.,  earl 
of  Lennox,  son  of  John  II.,  after  the  death  of  king  James  V.,  was  sent  over  into  France ; 
whence  departing  for  England,  and  being  received  into  favor  by  Henry  VIII.,  he  mar- 
ried that  king's  niece,  Margaret,  daughter  of  Archibald  Douglas,  earl  of  Angus,  by  Mar- 
garet, daughter  of  Henry  VII.,  and  he  lived  in  the  English  court  till  1563,  when  queen 
Mary  of  Scotland  called  him  home,  whose  son  she  married.    He  became  regent  of  Scot- 
land after  the  death  of  Murray,  but  was  murdered  by  a  party  of  the  queen's  friends,  1571, 
leaving  issue  two  sons :  Henry,  lord  Darnley,  who  married  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  his 
cousin,  and  was  murdered  1567 ;  and  Charles,  who  succeeded  his  father  as  earl  of  Lennox 
by  the  creation  of  his  nephew  James  VI.,  and  died  1576,  leaving  issue  an  only  daughter, 
the  celebrated  Arabella  Stuart,  who  died  in  the  Tower,  after  an  unjust  imprisonment, 
S.P.  1615. 

Alexander,  sixth  Lord  High  Steward,  died  1283,  and  by  Jean,  daughter  of  Angus, 
lord  of  Bute,  left  amongst  a  numerous  issue,  James,  seventh  Lord  High  Steward,  who 
died  1309,  leaving  issue  by  Cecilia,  daughter  of  Patrick,  earl  of  March,  a  son  called 
Walter.  This  Walter  IV.,  eighth  Lord  High  Steward,  died  1328,  and  by  his  marriage 
with  Marjory,  daughter  of  Robert  Bruce,  king  of  Scotland,  had  issue  Robert,  ninth  Lord 
High  Steward,  and  also  earl  of  Strathern,  who  through  her  right,  king  David  dying  in 
1371  without  issue,  ascended  the  throne  as  the  second  of  his  name  and  the  founder  of  the 
royal  house  of  Stuart. 

Robert  II.  had  already  won  the  affection  of  the  Scots  by  the  fidelity  he  evinced  towards 
the  cause  of  king  David  during  his  long  imprisonment,  and  by  the  valor  and  abilities 
which  enabled  him  in  some  degree  to  maintain  the  independence  of  his  country  throughout 
that  calamitous  event.  Immediately  on  his  ascending  the  throne,  he  made  a  league 
offensive  and  defensive  with  Charles  V.  of  France  against  England,  to  be  inviolably  secret 
until  necessary-  to  be  acted  upon,  which  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  king 
Richard  II.  The  wars  of  Robert,  therefore,  having  an  entire  connection  with  those  of 
England,  and  consisting  merely  of  skirmishes  and  inroads  for  the  service  of  France,  no 
notice  will  here  be  taken  of  them.  He  died  at  the  castle  of  Dundonald,  April  12,  1390, 
and  was  buried  in  the  abbey  of  Scone,  aged  70,  after  a  reign  of  19  years,  having  long 
before  settled  the  crown  upon  his  issue  by  the  first  venter;  having  been  twice  married. 
His  first  wife  was  Elizabetn,  daughter  of  sir  Adam  Muir  of  Rowallan,  who  died  before 
Robert  was  king,  and  by  whom  he  had  eight  children  :  his  second  was  Euphemia,  daughter 
of  Hugh,  earl  of  Ross,  who  died  1376,  and  by  whom  he  had  also  issue.  His  entire  issue, 
amongst  which  were  several  natural  children,  are  as  follow  : — 

I.  John  or  Robert  III.,  his  successor.  II.  Robert,  who  wasearl  of  Monteith  in  right 
of  his  first  wife,  and  earl  of  Fife  by  the  resignation  of  the  countess.  His  father  made 
him  Regent  of  Scotland,  which  charge  he  administered  till  that  king's  death  ;  and  his 
brother,  Robert  III.,  being  valetudinary,  continued  him  in  the  regency  and  dignified 
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him  with  the  title  of  duke  of  Albany,  which  honors  he  disgraced  by  his  ingratitude  and 
ambition  ;  for  aiming  at  the  crown  in  the  event  of  Robert's  decease,  he  murdered  that 
k  i hit's  eldest  son,  David,  whose  younger  brother,  James,  narrowly  escaped  the  same  fate. 
However,  possessing  the  authority  of  a  king  while  Robert  III.  enjoyed  only  the  name,  his 
power  placed  him  above  the  reach  of  punishment,  and  enabled  him  to  retain  the  Regency 
at  the  time  of  his  nephew's  captivity  in  England,  which  office  he  discharged  till  his  death, 
Sept.  3,  1420.    He  had  two  wives  :  Margaret,  grand-daughter  and  heir  of  Alan,  earl 
of  Monteith,  by  whom  were  four  children ;  and  Mauriella,  daughter  of  sir  William 
Keith,  by  whom  he  had  three  children,  viz.  1.  Murdock,  successor  to  his  father  as  duke 
of  Albany  and  Regent ;  but  after  the  restoration  of  king  James  I.,  that  king,  growing 
jealous  of  the  duke's  power  and  discovering  some  treasonable  practices,  caused  him  to 
be  beheaded,  May  19,  1425.    His  wife  was  Isabel,  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Duncan, 
earl  of  Lennox,  beheaded  for  the  connection  he  had  in  his  son-in-law's  treason,  by  whom 
he  had,  I.  James,  who  fled  to  Ireland  at  his  father's  death,  and  had  issue  two  sons :  An- 
drew, lord  Evandale  and  Lord  High  Chancellor  to  James  II.,  who  died  S.P.M.  1488 ; 
and  Walter,  father  of  Alexander,  lord  Evandale,  who  had  two  sons :  Andrew,  who 
exchanged  the  lordship  of  Evandale  for  the  barony  of  Ochiltree,  and  died  1548,  the 
father  of  Marjory,  wife  of  the  celebrated  reformer,  John  Knox,  and  of  Andrew  the  Good, 
the  favorer  of  the  Reformation,  and  father  of  the  infamous  James,  earl  of  Arran, 
favorite  of  king  James  VI. ;  and  Henry  Stuart,  lord  Methven,  whose  second  wife  was 
Margaret,daughter  of  Henry  VII.    ii.&iii.  Walter  and  Alexander,  who  as  accessaries  to 
their  father's  treason,  were  beheaded  with  him.    2.  Isabel.    3.  Marjory,  wife  of  sir 
Duncan  Campl>ell,  from  whom  the  dukes  of  Argyle.    4.  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Malcolm 
Fleming,  executed  at  Edinburgh  Nov.  20,  1441,  father  of  Robert,  great-grandfather  of 
Malcolm,  who  married  Jannet,  natural  daughter  of  king  James  IV.,  from  whom  the 
carls  of  Wigton.    5.  John,  earl  of  Buchan,  slain  at  the  battle  of  Verneuil,  1424,  and 
ancestor  of  the  earls  of  Winton.    6.  Robert.    7«  N.  N.  wife  of  sir  John  Stuart  of 
Innermeath  a  id  Lorn,  by  whom  were  two  sons.    i.  Robert,  lord  of  Lorn,  and  father  of 
John,  who  died  S.  P.  M.  14(>9.    II.  Sir  John  Stuart,  the  black  knight  of  Lorn,  who 
married  Jane,  the  queen  dowager  of  king  James  I.,  by  whom  were  three  sons :  Walter ; 
James  Stuart,  earl  of  Buchan,  ancestor  of  the  earls  of  Traquair  ;  John,  earl  of  Athol, 
ancestor  of  the  Murrays,  dukes  of  Athol,  and  father  of  Andrew,  bishop  of  Caithness. 
III.  David,  earl  of  Caithness  and  count  Palatine  of  Strathern,  who  died  1370,  leaving 
issue  a  daughter  Euphame,  wife  of  sir  Patrick  Graham,  earl  of  Strathern,  jure  uxoris, 
the  ancestor  of  the  earls  of  Monteith  and  many  families  of  the  Grahams.    IV.  Walter, 
created  earl  of  Athol,  1375,  was  the  principal  in  the  murder  of  James  I.,  for  which  he 
was  executed,  1437,  having  had  issue  two  sons :  David,  who  died  in  England,  being  one 
of  the  hostages  for  the  ransom  of  James  I. ;  and  Alan,  earl  of  Caithness,  slain  at  the 
battle  of  Innerlochie,  1428.    V.  Alexander,  earl  of  Buchan,  who  died  Feb.  20,  13J)4, 
leaving  issue  a  son  Alexander,  who  became  lord  Mar  in  right  of  his  wife,  Isabel  Douglas, 
widow  of  sir  Malcolm  Drummond.    This  Alexander,  lord  Mar,  commanded  the  royal 
army  at  Harlow,  1411,  and  he  so  signalized  himself  in  Germany,  that  Jaqueline, 
countess  of  Holland,  afterwards  wife  of  Humphrey,  duke  of  Gloucester,  offered  herself 
to  be  his  wife,  and  disposed  to  him  some  lands  during  his  life ;  but  she  being  in  depute 
with  others,  he  returned  into  Scotland  and  sent  proxies  to  receive  the  profits  of  the  lands, 
which  the  Dutch  refusing  to  grant,  he  carried  war  into  their  country,  and  compelled 
them  to  make  a  peace  with  Scotland  for  100  years.    He  died  1 430,  "leaving  a  natural 
son,  who  obtained  the  earldom  of  Mar  from  his  father,  but  died  S.P.    VI.  Jane,  who 
was  three  times  married.    From  sir  John  Lyon  proceeded  the  earls  of  Strathmore ;  from 
David,  earl  of  Crawford,  the  earls  of  Crawford  ;  and  from  James  Sandilands,  the  lords 
Torpichen.    VII.  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Thomas  Hay,  earl  of  Errol,*from  whom  the  earls 
of  Errol,  and  by  her  daughter  Elizabeth,  wife  of  sir  George  Leslie,  the  earls  of  Rothes. 

VIII.  N  ,  wife  of  sir  John  Keith,  marshal  of  Scotland,  by  whom  was  issue  Robert, 

who  died  S  P.M.  IX.  iEgidia,  or  Giles,  wife  of  William  Douglas,  earl  of  Nithisdale, 
to  whom  she  was  given  in  marriage  in  1388  for  his  bravery  against  the  Engli»h.  They 
had  issue  Giles,  wife  of  Henry  Sinclair,  prince  of  Orkney,  who  was  created  duke  of 
Oldenburg,  by  Christian  II.,  king  of  Denmark,  and  who  had  issue  a  daughter  and  son: 
Beatrix,  wife  of  James  the  Gross,  earl  of  Douglas  ;  and  William,  earl  of  Orkney,  father 
of  Richard,  the  last  earl  of  his  race,  and  of  Catherine,  first  wife  of  Alexander,  duke  of 
Albany,  son  of  James  II.,  from  whom  she  was  divorced.  X.  Marjory,  the  wife  of  John 
Dunbar,  who  was  made  earl  of  Murray  by  her  father,  1373.  They  had  issue  two  sons. 
I.  Thomas,  earl  of  Murray,  father  of  earl  Thomas,  one  of  the  hostages  for  James  I.,  who 
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died  S.P.M.  2.  Alexander  Dunbar  of  Frendraught,  father  of  James,  earl  of  Murray,  as 
heir  to  his  cousin,  who  left  issue  two  daughters:  Jannet,  wife  of  a  son  of  lord  Crichton, 
from  whom  proceeded  the  viscounts  Frendraught ;  and  Marion,  wife  of  Archibald 
Douglas,  son  of  James  the  Gross,  earl  of  Douglas,  who  in  her  right  became  earl  of 
Murray  ;  but  who  joining  with  his  brother  in  rebellion  against  James  II.,  was  forfeited 
in  1445,  and  died  1448.  XI.  Isabel,  the  wife  of  James,  earl  of  Douglas,  who  was  slain 
at  the  battle  of  Otterburn,  July  31,  1388,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  earldom  by  his 
brother  Archibald,  lord  of  Galloway,  whose  daughter  Marjory  was  wife  of  David,  prince 
of  Scotland,  elder  brother  of  James  I.,  who  died  S.  P.  1401.  XII.*  XIII*  XIV.* 
XV*  XVI*  &  XVII.*  John,  the  Black  Sheriff,  progenitor  of  the  earls  of  Bute  ; 
John,  the  Red  ;  Thomas,  bishop  of  St.  Andrews  ;  John ;  James ;  and  Alexander. 

Robert  III.,  who  assumed  that  name,  relinquishing  the  one  of  John  on  his  accession 
to  the  throne,  succeeded  his  father,  and  was  crowned  at  Scone,  Aug.  15,  1390.  The 
events  of  his  reign  are  brief  and  unimportant.  In  1399,  the  Scots  made  an  inroad  into 
England  and  took  Werk  castle;  but  Henry  IV.,  being  then  establishing  himself  in  his 
throne  and  endeavoring  to  appease  the  internal  commotions  of  his  kingdom,  was  not 
enabled  to  retaliate,  though  he  obtained  a  peace  with  reparation  of  the  injury.  Tin's 
tranquillity,  however,  lasted  not  long,  and  an  opportunity  was  soon  afforded  to  Henry 
to  revenge  the  late  affront.  Robert  had  been  desirous  and  consented  to  marry  David, 
his  eldest  son,  to  a  daughter  of  George  Dunbar,  earl  of  March  ;  but  the  prince  being 
afterwards  espoused  to  a  daughter  of  Archibald,  earl  of  Douglas,  so  incensed  Dunbar  that 
he  threw  himself  into  the  hands  of  the  English  king,  and  king  Robert,  sensible  that  his 
design  was  to  raise  a  conspiracy  by  the  aid  of  Henry,  sent  ambassadors  to  England  to 
demand  the  fugitive,  which  being  refused,  a  war  was  declared.  In  Sept.  1400,  having 
first  sent  Robert  a  summons  to  ao  homage  for  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  at  Newcastle, 
which  was  refused,  Henry  made  some  progress  in  Scotland  and  laid  siege  to  Edinburgh  ; 
but  the  season  being  too  far  advanced,  he  suddenly  raised  it  and  retired  to  his  own 
dominions ;  when,  as  soon  as  he  had  departed,  the  Scots  followed  into  England  and 
cruelly  revenged  the  ravages  lately  committed  in  their  own  kingdom.  Henry,  being 
called  to  his  Welsh  wars,  a  peace  was  soon  accommodated,  which  was  maintained  during 
the  remainder  of  Robert's  reign,  though  an  outrage  was  offered  to  the  Scottish  king 
that  must  have  renewed  hostilities,  had  not  his  sudden  death  prevented  them.  Robert 
was  a  prince  more  free  from  vices  than  endowed  with  good  qualities,  and  his  easy  nature 
or  incapacity  had  given  opportunity  to  Robert,  his  brother,  duke  of  Albany,  to  seize  by 
degrees  the  government  of  the  kingdom,  whilst  the  king  enjoyed  little  more  than  the 
ceremonial  of  royalty.  The  duke,  not  satisfied  with  a  borrowed  authority,  began  to 
intrigue  to  secure  the  crown  after  king  Robert's  decease ;  for  which  purpose  he  endea- 
vored to  possess  the  persons  of  the  king's  sons,  David  and  James,  and  an  opportunity 
soon  offered  to  dispatch  the  elder.  His  father,  to  restrain  his  exorbitant  pleasures,  to 
which  he  was  addicted,  ordered  him  to  be  arrested,  when  the  duke  procured  for  himself 
the  custody  of  the  unfortunate  prince  under  pretence  of  preserving  him  from  the  king's 
indignation,  and  now  having  obtained  the  object  of  his  wishes,  Albany  caused  young 
David  to  be  starved  to  death  in  prison  ;  but  however  careful  the  murder  was  attempted 
to  be  concealed,  it  at  length  reached  the  ears  of  the  father,  who,  not  able  to  revenge  the 
death  of  his  son,  the  government  being  too  much  engrossed  by  his  cruel  murderer, 
could  only  strive  to  preserve  his  remaining  son  from  the  snares  of  his  treacherous  brother 
by  embarking  him  for  France  for  the  advantage  of  education.  But  the  young  prince 
passing  the  coast  of  Norfolk,  landed  on  account  of  temporary  illness  for  the  purpose  of 
refreshment,  when  he  was  seized  and  conveyed  to  king  Henry  IV.,  who  disgraced  him- 
self by  his  neglect  of  the  duties  of  hospitality,  and  confined  young  James  in  the  Tower, 
telling  his  prisoner  that  he  need  not  go  to  Paris  to  learn  French,  as  it  could  be  taught 
him  at  London.  The  unfortunate  king  Robert,  thus  deprived  of  both  his  sons,  died  of 
grief  three  davs  after  he  received  the  intelligence,  March  16,  1406,  aged  60,  and  was 
buried  at  Pasly. 

Robert  III.,  by  Annabella,  daughter  of  sir  John  Drummond,  the  last  subject  of 
Scotland  that  was  queen  and  who  died  1401,  had  a  numerous  issue  ;  viz.  I.  David, 
wtio  was  created  duke  of  Rothsay,  1399,  since  whose  time  the  prince  and  steward  of 
Scotland,  the  king's  eldest  son,  has  had  the  titles  of  duke  of  Rothsay,  earl  of  Carrick, 
and  lord  of  Renfrew.  His  wife  was  Marjory,  daughter  of  Archibald,  earl  of  Douglas, 
but  he  died  S.P.  1401,  being  starved  to  death  by  the  villainy  of  his  uncle  as  related 
above.  II.  John  who  died  also  in  1401.  III.  James,  who  succeeded  his  father:  IV.  Mary, 
who  was  four  times  married — 1 .  To  George  Douglas,  the  first  earl  of  Angus  of  his  family, 
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in  right  of  his  mother,  Margaret,  wife  of  William,  earl  of  Douglas,  daughter  of  earl 
Thomas,  son  of  sir  John  Stuart,  (brother  of  Walter,  father  of  king  Robert  II.,)  who 
was  created  earl  of  Angus  by  king  David  II.,  which  George  Douglas  died  in  1402,  and 
by  whom  she  had  two  sons  and  a  daughter  ;  —  earl  William,  who  died  1437,  father  of 
James,  who  married  Jane  Stuart,  daughter  of  James  I.  and  died  S.P. ;  —  Sir  George, 
earl  of  Angus,  (heir  to  the  last  James,)  father  of  Archibald  the  Great,  fifth  earl  of 
Angus,  who  died  1514,  who,  amongst  a  numerous  issue,  was  father  of  George,  master 
of  Angus,  and  William,  grandfather  of  William,  ninth  earl  of  Angus.  George,  who  died 
1513,  v.  p.,  was,  amongst  a  numerous  issue,  from  one  of  whom  sprung  the  dukes  of 
Queensberry,  father  of  Archibald  and  sir  George.  Archibald,  sixth  earl,  who  died  in 
1557,  was  husband  to  Margaret,  widow  of  James  IV.,  king  of  Scotland,  his  second  wife, 
mother  of  Margaret,  who  by  Matthew,  earl  of  Lenox,  was  mother  of  Henry,  lord 
Darnley,  the  husband  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots.  Sir  George,  amongst  other  issue,  was 
father  of  sir  David,  and  James,  earl  of  Morton,  regent  of  Scotland,  who  was  beheaded  in 
1581,  S.P.  Sir  David,  who  became  the  seventh  earl,  died  1558,  and  was  father  of 
Archibald  the  Good,  eighth  earl,  who  died  S.P.  1588,  when  the  title  reverted  to  William, 
ninth  earl,  son  of  Archibald,  son  of  William,  son  of  Archibald,  fifth  earl  of  Angus,  from 
whom  the  after  earls  of  Angus,  dukes  of  Douglas,  and  earls  of  Selkirk  descended  ;  and 
Elizabeth,  wife  of  sir  William  Hay,  ancestor  of  the  marquess  of  Tweeddale :  —  2.  To  sir 
Jamea  Kennedy,  ancestor  of  the  earls  of  Cassils :  —  3.  To  sir  William  Graham,  who 
by  Mary,  was  ancestor  of  many  noble  families  of  his  name  : —  And  4.  To  sir  William 
Edminston  of  Duntreath.  V.  Margaret,  wife  of  Archibald,  first  earl  of  Douglas,  by 
whom  she  had  two  sons:  —1.  Archibald,  earl  of  Douglas,  who  died  1438,  father  of 
William  the  Gross,  earl  of  Douglas,  who,  (with  his  brother  David,)  was  murdered  by 
the  chancellor  Crichton,  in  1441,  and  was  father  of  William,  earl  of  Douglas,  who  died 
S.P.,  being  murdered  by  the  hand  of  James  II.,  in  Stirling  castle,  Febr.  13,  1452 :  — 
2.  J  nines,  lord  Abercorn.  VI.  Elizabeth,  wife  of  James  Douglas,  lord  Dalkeith,  by 
whom  she  had  James,  father  of  James,  created  earl  of  Morton  in  1457,  who  by  Jane, 
daughter  of  James  I.,  his  first  wife,  was  rather  of  John,  earl  of  Morton,  father  of  earl 
James,  who  by  Catherine,  natural  daughter  of  James  IV.,  was  father  of  three  daughters 
and  co-heirs,  of  whom  Margaret  was  the  wife  of  James,  (son  of  sir  George  Douglas  and 
brother  of  David,  seventh  earl  of  Angus,)  earl  of  Morton,  the  regent  of  Scotland,  who 
was  beheaded,  S.P.  June  2, 1581,  when  the  title  of  Morton  passed  into  another  branch 
of  the  Douglases.    VII.*  Sir  John  Stuart  of  Blackball. 

James  I.,  born  1393,  was  the  third  son  of  king  Robert  III.,  whom  he  succeeded  a 
few  days  after  he  became  a  captive  in  England,  March  16,  1406.  The  English  made 
some  reparation  for  their  injustice  towards  him  by  the  liberal  core  token  of  his  education, 
by  which,  cultivating  his  great  natural  talents  and  taste,  he  acquired  that  knowledge  of 
government  and  manners  with  which  he  afterwards  reformed  the  numerous  abuses  of  his 
arbitrary  noblea,  who  were  more  addicted  to  the  feudal  system  and  its  stubborn  inde- 
pendence than  any  others  in  Europe.  He  also  became  greatly  conversant  with  the 
sciences,  and  may  be  considered  a  poet  of  no  inconsiderable  eminence.  During  his  long 
imprisonment,  observing  the  difference  between  the  respect  paid  to  the  royal  authority 
in  England,  and  the  contempt  under  which  it  had  fallen  in  his  own  country,  he  apnlieil 
himself  to  discover  the  cause.  In  England  he  found  nobles,  though  powerful,  obedient 
to  the  laws  wisely  enacted  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  realm,  and  firmly  attached 
to  the  crown,  which  they  were  ready  to  support  and  assist.  In  Scotland  he  regretted  to 
see  the  very  reverse  of  all  this.  The  royal  authority  was  grown  contemptible  by  having 
long  been  delegated  to  Regents,  and  the  patrimony  of  the  crown  was  greatly  alienated 
by  the  gradual  grants  to  a  nobility,  who  preferred  their  own  family  grandeur  to  the 
general  good,  and  despised  the  restraints  or  laws,  which  tended  to  quell  their  ambition. 
Family  animosities,  too,  caused  greater  anarchy  in  Scotland  than  in  any  other  feudal 
state,  as  they  were  heightened  by  an  obstinate  and  absurd  sense  of  honour,  which  proudly 
rejected  all  endeavors  to  repair  an  injury,  and  insisted  that  satisfaction  could  be  gained 
only  by  the  ruin  of  an  enemy  and  his  family.  The  weak  were  exposed  to  the  rapine  of 
the  strong,  and  barbarous  chieftains  possessed  the  strong  holds  of  the  kingdom,  who 
neither  respected  the  king  nor  regarded  the  people. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Scotland,  when,  to  gain  the  interest  of  that  nation  and  its 
neutrality  in  the  French  wars,  the  English  regency  under  the  infant  Henry  VI.  pro- 
posed the  release  of  the  captive  James.  This  was  purchased  by  the  Scots  by  the  further 
consideration  of  the  payment  of  £40,000,  an  agreement  to  render  their  mutual  under- 
standing more  durable  by  a  marriage  between  James  and  Joan,  daughter  of  John,  earl 
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of  Somerset,  son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  and  by  signing  a  truce  for  seven 
years  between  the  two  crowns.  James  after  18  years'  captivity,  returning  to  Scotland 
in  March,  1424,  was  c.owned  May  22  following,  and  he  was  no  sooner  seated  in  his 
throne  than  he  began  with  caution  the  reformation  he  had  long  meditated.  He  gained 
the  lore  of  his  people  by  many  wise  laws  that  ensured  justice  to  every  rank  of  society, 
and  gradually  enforced  them  upon  the  nobles.  He  recovered  much  of  the  property  of 
the  crown  by  obliging  the  barons  to  produce  the  claims  upon  which  they  held  the  lands 
possessed  from  the  beginning  of  the  three  last  reigns,  and  which  had  been  unlawfully 
granted  during  the  late  regencies.  And  he  procured  a  statute  declaring  those  leagues 
and  combinations  unlawful,  which  had  hitherto  rendered  the  uobles  so  formidable  to  the 
crown.  These  steps  were  followed  by  a  still  more  decisive  one  when,  during  the  sitting 
of  parliament,  he  seized  nearly  thirty  nobles  of  prime  rank  for  treasonable  practices,  of 
whom  his  cousin  M unlock,  duke  of  Albany,  the  late  regent,  his  two  sons,  and  Duncan, 
earl  of  Lenox,  his  father-in-law,  were  beheaded  in  May,  1425,  which  struck  such  a  terror 
amongst  his  turbulent  barons,  that  James  suddenly  reinstated  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Scottish  crown  as  enjoyed  under  its  best  monarchs.  He  was  in  friendship  with  England 
with  the  rare  advantage  of  coupling  it  with  a  strict  alliance  with  France,  and  every 
department  of  his  administration  proved  his  talent  and  prudence.  On  renewing  the 
ancient  league  with  France,  he  surveyed  the  kingdom  and  found  200,000  fencible  men 
in  the  event  of  a  rupture  with  the  English,  whom,  though  they  took  Roxburgh  castle 
in  1433,  he  defeated  under  Piercy  in  1435.  But  at  last  a  further,  though  just  encroach- 
ment on  the  nobles,  the  declaring  of  the  earldom  of  March,  possessed  by  George  Dunbar, 
to  be  forfeited  for  his  rebellion  against  the  late  king,  though  pardoned  by  Robert,  duke 
of  Albany,  then  regent,  on  the  doctrine  that  pardon  for  treason  could  only  be  dispensed 
by  the  king,  raised  a  discontent  and  terror  amongst  the  general  body  of  the  nobles,  many 
of  whom  held  their  hinds  by  no  other  right  than  what  they  derived  from  the  two  dukes 
of  Albany.  The  prevalence  of  this  dissatisfaction  encouraged  a  few  desperate  men,  who 
had  chiefly  suffered  by  the  king's  regulations,  to  attempt  his  life,  among  whom  was  his 
uncle  Walter  Stuart,  earl  of  Athol ;  and  James  hearing  of  their  designs,  left  the  siege 
of  Roxburgh,  which  then  engaged  him,  and  came  for  enquiry  into  the  plot  with  his  queen 
to  Perth,  where  he  lodged  in  the  abbey.  The  same  night  Walter  and  his  accomplices 
broke  into  his  room,  wounded  the  queen,  who  bravely  threw  herself  between  her  husband 
and  his  assassins,  and  despatched  him  with  their  daggers,  Feb.  21,  1437,  aged  44, 
after  a  reign  of  31  years.  Many  of  the  clergy  were  suspected  to  be  in  the  plot,  for  they 
feared  from  his  partiality  to  the  principles  of  \Vickliflfe,  as  his  queen's  grandfather,  John 
of  Gaunt,  had  been  that  reformer's  patron,  that  his  good  sense  and  learning  might 
incite  him  to  make  a  reformation  in  the  church  as  he  had  done  in  the  state. 

By  Joan  Beaufort,  his  wife,  whom  he  married  Febr.  1424,  he  had  issue,  —  I.  James 
H.j  his  successor.  II.  Margaret,  who  married  the  Dauphin,  afterwards  Lewis  XL,  in 
1436,  and  died  in  1445  S.P.  before  he  was  king.  III.  Arabella  died  unmarried.  IV. 
Jane,  who  had  three  husbands;  James  Douglas,  earl  of  Angus,  who  died  S.P. ;  James 
Douglas,  first  earl  of  Morton,  to  whom  she  was  first  wife,  father  by  her  of  John,  earl  of 
Morton,  father  of  earl  James,  who  married  Catherine,  natural  daughter  of  James  IV. ; 
and  George  Gordon,  second  earl  of  Huntley,  to  whom  she  was  first  wife.  By  this  last 
she  had  issue —  1.  Alexander,  third  earl,  who  died  1523,  and  had  three  sons  and  one 
daughter:  f,  John  Gordon,  master  of  Huntley,  who  married  Jane,  natural  daughter  of 
James  IV.  n.  William,  bishop  of  Aberdeen,  died  in  1514.  in.  Alexander,  from 
whom  the  Gordons  of  Cluny.  iv.  Janet,  wife  of  Colin  Campbell,  earl  of  Argyle.  He 
died  in  1522,  having  issue  by  her  two  sons  and  one  daughter,  viz.  —  Archibald,  earl  of 
Argyle,  the  first  of  his  quality  that  embraced  the  Protestant  religion,  who  died  in  1558, 
father  of  Archibald,  earl  of  Argyle,  who  married  Jane,  natural  daughter  of  James  V., 
and  died  S.P.  1575;  and  of  Colin,  earl  of  Argyle,  ancestor  of  the  present  duke ;  — 
John  ;  — and  Margaret,  who  married  two  husbands,  James  Stuart,  earl  of  Murray,  natural 
son  of  James  IV.,  and  John,  earl  of  Sutherland. —  2.  Sir  Adam  Gordon,  earl  of  Su- 
therland, jure  uxoris,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John,  earl  of  Sutherland,  by  whom  proceed 
the  earls  of  Sutherland.  —  3.  Catherine,  wife  of  Perkin  Warbeck,  the  pretended  duke 
of  York.  —  4.  Agnes,  wife  of  James  Ogilvy,  from  whom  the  earls  of  Finlater.  V.  Mary, 
wife  of  John,  marquess  of  Campvere  in  Zealand.  VI.  Fileonora,  married  in  l4f>H  to 
Sigismond,  archduke  of  Austria,  and  died  S.P.  1480.  VII.  Elizabeth  or  Isabel  became 
second  wife  in  1441,  to  Francis  I.,  duke  of  Bretaigne,  by  whom  were  two  daughters: 
Mary,  wife  of  John,  viscount  of  Rohan  ;  and  Margaret,  who  died  S.P.,  first  wife  of 
Francis  II.,  last  duke  of  Bretaigne. 
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James  II.,  born  1430,  succeeded  his  father,  the  late  king,  at  the  age  of  seven  yean, 
and  was  crowned  March  25,  1437-  Sir  Alexander  Livington  was  made  regent,  and  sir 
William  Crichton,  chancellor,  who  pursued  the  schemes  of  James  I.  in  humbling  the 
nobility,  in  which  they  were  afterwards  followed  by  the  young  James,  though  not  with 
the  justice  or  prudence  so  characteristic  of  the  late  monarch.  William,  earl  of  Douglas, 
grandson  of  Margaret,  daughter  of  king  Robert  III.,  and  dangerous  from  his  power  and 
turbulence,  was  beheaded  without  form  or  trial  with  his  brother  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh 
by  Crichton,  after  having  been  decoyed  with  many  promises  of  safety  to  an  interview  in 
1 44 1 .  This  act,  which  rendered  James's  government  universally  odious,  was  afterwards 
aggravated  by  an  act  of  the  king  himself  even  more  criminal.  William,  earl  of  Douglas, 
cousin  to  the  late  victim  of  royal  jealousy,  who  was  no  less  formidable  to  the  crown  and 
even  more  seditious,  formed  a  league  with  many  barons  and  united  against  his  sovereign 
nearly  one  half  of  his  kingdom  ;  but  like  his  predecessor,  being  snared  to  an  interview 
by  vows  of  security  to  his  person,  Febr.  13,  1452,  James  urged  him  to  dissolve  the 
dangerous  confederacv  into  which  he  had  entered,  when  failing  in  his  attempt,  the  rash 
king  stabbed  the  earl  to  the  heart  with  his  dagger,  exclaiming,  "  If  you  will  not,  this 
shall ! !  "  This  action  nearly  proved  the  downfall  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  as  it  filled 
all  men  with  horror  and  indignation,  and  enabled  James,  earl  of  Douglas,  brother  to  the 
late  William,  speedily  to  gather  an  army  much  larger  and  superior  to  what  the 
king  amid  bring  into  the  field.  The  two  armies  met  near  Abercorn ;  but  the  earl, 
whilst  his  troops  were  impatiently  waiting  for  the  signal  to  engage,  ordered  them  to 
retire  to  their  camp.  The  disappointment  at  the  loss  of  such  an  opportunity  to  obtain 
success,  caused  almost  all  his  adherents  to  desert  his  ranks,  and,  being  soon  after  driven 
out  of  the  kingdom,  he  was  obliged  to  depend  for  his  subsistence  on  the  friendship  of 
the  king  of  England.  The  king,  thus  released  from  his  most  potent  adversary,  the  bad 
success  of  whose  confederacy  discouraged  any  future  attempt  of  that  nature,  pursued  his 
plan  of  humbling  the  nobility  with  encreased  vigor  ;  and  had  not  his  sudden  death  pre- 
vented the  progress  of  his  designs,  Scotland  by  his  genius  and  courage  would  most 
probablv  have  been  the  first,  instead  of  nearly  the  last,  kingdom  of  Europe  to  see  the 
subversion  of  the  feudal  system.  His  affairs  with  England  may  be  noticed  by  stating 
that  in  1447  his  arms  overcame  those  of  England,  which  had  entered  his  kingdom  near 
the  river  Sark  ;  and  that  afterwards  in  aid  of  the  Yorkists  against  Henry  VI.,  on  con- 
dition of  their  restoring  the  lands  in  England  formerly  possessed  by  the  Scottish  kings, 
he  was  slain  at  the  siege  of  the  castle  of  Roxburgh  by  the  splinter  of  a  cannon  which 
burst  near  him,  Aug.  3,  1400,  in  the  30th  year  of  his  age  and  23rd  of  his  reign.  He 
married  in  1448  Mary,  daughter  of  Arnold,  duke  of  Gclders,  and  by  her,  who  died  in 
1463,  he  had  three  sons  and  two  daughters.  I.  James  III.,  his  successor.  II.  Alex- 
ander, duke  of  Albany,  who  being  a  man  of  turbulent  and  ambitious  spirit,  joined  the 
malcontent  nobles  in  their  resentment  against  the  coldness  and  disrespect  of  his  brother 
king  James  III.  towards  them  ;  but  their  designs  being  detected,  Alexander,  with  his 
brother  John,  was  imprisoned  in  Edinburgh  castle,  where  the  latter  was  murdered  by 
the  king's  command,  and  whence  Alexander,  apprehensive  of  the  same  fate,  escaped  anu 
fled  to  France.  His  opposition  to  the  administration  of  the  king  which  was  conducted 
by  the  most  abject  menials,  might  at  first  arise  from  patriotic  motives  and  from  a  wish 
to  prevent  his  royal  brother's  disgrace  ;  but  James's  attachment  to  favorites  rendering 
him  daily  more  odious  to  the  nobles,  at  length  inspired  Albany  with  more  ambitious  and 
criminal  thoughts,  aided  by  the  remembrance  of  his  own  injuries,  for  he  now  aimed  at 
the  throne,  and  in  14(i2,  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Edward  IV.  of  England,  in  which 
he  assumed  the  name  of  Alexander,  king  of  Scots.  In  return  for  the  assistance  promised 
to  further  the  deposing  of  his  brother,  he  bound  himself  on  mounting  the  throne  to  swear 
fealty  to  the  English  monarch,  to  renounce  the  ancient  alliance  of  France  for  that  of 
England,  and  to  surrender  the  most  valuable  fortresses  contiguous  to  the  borders  of 
Scotland.  This  base  treaty  thus  purchased  by  Albany  at  the  expence  of  his  honor  and 
the  independence  of  his  country,  was  punctually  observed  on  the  part  of  England  by 
Richard,  duke  of  Gloucester,  conducting  the  traitor  with  a  great  army  to  Scotland,  who 
made  himself  master  of  Edinburgh.  But  however  much  the  nobles  disliked  James, 
they  rallied  round  him  to  resist  an  invasion  of  their  national  foes,  and  Albany,  perceiving 
his  adherents  lukewarm  in  advocating  his  cause  under  such  circumstances,  entered  into 
negotiation,  procured  a  peace  by  securing  the  interests  of  England,  was  reinstated  in 
his  lands  and  honors,  and  to  appearance  in  the  king's  favor.  This  tranquillity  was  how- 
ever of  short  duration,  for  James  once  more  sinking  into  his  system  of  favoritism  and 
an  attempt  being  made  on  the  life  of  his  brother,  that  duke  renewed  his  former  confe- 
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deracy  with  Edward ;  bat  that  king's  death  in  April,  1483,  once  more  blasting  his  hopes, 
he  fled  into  France,  where  he  was  unfortunately  killed  with  the  splinter  of  a  lance  at  a 
tournament  by  the  duke  of  Orleans,  afterwards  Louis  XII.  He  had  two  wives;  Ca- 
therine, daughter  of  William,  earl  of  Orkney,  from  whom  he  was  divorced  ;  and  Anne, 
daughter  of  the  count  of  Boulogne  ;  by  whom  were  issue,  1.  Alexander,  by  his  first  wife, 
who,  being  declared  illegitimate,  was  made  bishop  of  Murray.  2.  John,  duke  of  Albany, 
by  the  second  wife,  was  born  in  France,  whence  in  151 7he  was  elected  regent  to  James  V., 
a  minor.  Though  a  man  of  genius  and  enterprise,  finding  the  Scottish  nobles  too  inde- 
pendent to  yield  any  of  their  privileges  to  prerogative,  he  voluntarily  resigned  his  dignity 
in  1523  and  returned  to  France,  where  he  died,  8.P.L.  1536.  III.  John,  earl  of  Mar, 
who  was  bled  to  death  by  order  of  his  brother,  king  James,  and  his  privy  council,  for 
having  remonstrated  too  strongly  against  the  king's  conduct,  an.  1476.  This  tragical 
event  took  place  at  Edinburgh  castle,  where  he  was  confined  with  his  brother  Alexander. 
IV.  N — ,  wife  of  William  Crichton,  the  chancellor.  V.  Mary  had  two  husbands:  — 
Thomas  Boyd,  earl  of  Arran,  to  whom  she  married  in  1466,  the  favorite  of  her  brother 
James  III.  and  who  was  made  regent ;  but  he  soon  losing  that  fickle  monarch's  regard, 
died  in  exile,  leaving  by  her  a  son  James,  and  a  daughter,  who  both  died  S.P. ;  —  and 
James,  first  lord  Hamilton,  to  whom  she  married  in  1474,  and  who  died  147**,  leaving  by 
her  a  son  and  daughter,  viz.  1.  James,  lord  Hamilton,  created  earl  of  Arran,  Aug.  10, 
1503,  who  signalized  himself  both  in  Denmark  and  France,  and  in  1517  was  one  of  the 
six  governors  of  Scotland,  who  were  to  rule  alternately  in  the  absence  of  John,  duke  of 
Albany.  He  died  in  1530,  and  amongst  other  issue  left  James,  earl  of  Arran.  This 
son  was  by  act  of  parliament,  March  13,  1543,  declared  the  nearest  heir  of  queen  Mary 
and  regent  of  Scotland,  and  appointed  her  successor,  failing  the  heirs  of  her  body.  He 
was  created  duke  of  Chatelrault,  1541) ;  and  resigned  the  regency  to  the  queen  mother, 
1555,  being  again  declared  presumptive  heir  to  queen  Mary.  He  died  Jan.  22,  1575, 
leaving,  amongst  a  numerous  issue,  two  sons ;  James,  earl  of  Arran,  who  being  mm 
compo*  mentis  was  pretermitted,  and  died  S.P.  1609  ;  and  John.  This  John,  who  be- 
came his  father's  heir  and  earl  of  Arran,  was  born  1532.  He  entered  into  an  association 
for  queen  Mary,  1567;  succeeded  his  father,  1575;  had  his  honors  forfeited,  1579 ; 
restored  to  his  honors,  1585;  created  marquess  of  Hamilton,  1599;  and  died,  1601. 
He  was  father  of  James,  marquess  of  Hamilton  ami  earl  of  Cam  bridge,  who  died  1625, 
father  of  James,  first  duke  of  Hamilton,  beheaded  by  the  parliament,  S.P.M.  at  West- 
minster, March  9,  1649,  and  of  William,  second  duke  of  Hamilton,  who  died  of  his 
wounds  at  the  battle  of  Worcester,  S.P.M.,  Dec.  11,  1651.  At  the  restoration,  Anne, 
daughter  and  co-heiress  of  duke  James,  having  married  William  Douglas,  earl  of  Sel- 
kirk, who  then  assumed  the  name  of  Hamilton,  was  in  her  right  made  duke  of  Hamilton. 
He  died  1694,  and  was  father,  amongst  others,  of  James,  duke  of  Hamilton,  who  was 
created  baron  of  Dutton  and  duke  of  Brandon,  Sept.  10,  171 1,  and  died  of  his  wounds 
received  in  a  duel  by  lord  Mohun,  Nov.  15,  1712,  being  great-grandfather  of  Alexander, 
the  present  duke  of  Hamilton,  Brandon,  and  Chatelrault  in  France,  who  succeeded  in 
1819  as  the  sixth  duke  from  him.  —  2.  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Mary  by  James,  lord 
Hamilton,  became  the  wife  of  Matthew  L,  earl  of  Lennox,  great-grandfather  of  Henry 
Stuart,  lord  Darnley,  who  married  Mary,  queen  of  Scotland. 

James  III.,  born  1453,  succeeded  his  father,  and  was  crowned  Aug.  11,  1460.  His 
kingdom  was  distressed  by  the  various  regencies  during  his  minority,  and  it  received  no 
amelioration  of  its  evils  when  he  himself  assumed  the  government ;  for  his  jealousy  of 
the  nobles,  whom  he  strove  to  humble  with  even  an  increased  aversion  to  that  which 
actuated  his  immediate  predecessors,  and  his  attachment  to  favorites  chosen  from  the 
most  menial  ranks  of  society,  who  sought  merely  their  own  interests,  so  enraged  the  higher 
orders  that  his  reign  was  little  more  than  a  continual  civil  war.  His  brothers,  Alexander 
and  John,  joined  the  malcontents,  but  their  designs  being  detected,  they  were  immedi- 
ately imprisoned  by  the  king  at  Edinburgh  castle,  where  John,  carl  of  Mar,  the  latter, 
was  put  to  death,  1476.  Despised  by  his  nobility  and  hated  by  his  people,  he  at  a  time 
when  the  general  aversion  towards  his  government  arising  from  his  cruelty  to  his  brothers 
was  at  the  height,  most  unadvisedly,  in  1481,  broke  the  truce  then  existing  with  England, 
entered  that  kingdom,  and  returned  with  some  booty,  after  receiving  but  little  opposition. 
But  though  Edward  IV.  at  that  time  was  little  prepared  to  revenge  this  insult,  he  was 
resolved  at  any  future  opportunity  to  resent  it,  and  this  impolitic  act  of  James  encouraged 
the  malcontents  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  Edward  to  compass  his  ruin.  His  brother 
Alexander,  duke  of  Albany,  who  had  escaped  to  France  and  afterwards  to  England, 
obtained  in  the  followiug  year  the  aid  of  Edward  to  place  himself  on  the  throne,  and 
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with  the  duke  of  Gloucester  entered  Scotland  at  the  head  of  an  English  array,  after 
shamefully  consenting  in  the  event  of  success  to  do  homage  to  the  English  king  for  the 
Scottish  crown  and  to  yield  the  most  important  fortresses  to  English  custody.  A  wish 
to  preserve  the  honor  of  their  country  actuated  the  nobles  to  repress  their  resentment 
towards  James,  and  to  repel  this  invasion  ;  so  that,  though  the  English  at  first  gained  the 
city  of  Edinburgh  with  other  advantages,  Alexander,  seeing  the  hopelessness  of  his  cause 
upon  such  grounds,  used  his  interests  to  procure  a  peace  and  was  seemingly  reconciled  to 
his  brother;  but  an  attempt  being  soon  after  made  by  the  king  upon  the  life  of  Alexander, 
whom  he  feared  and  hatea  for  the  danger  in  which  he  was  lately  involved,  that  prince 
renewed  his  confederacy  with  England,  which,  happily  for  Scotland,  was  soon  broken  by 
the  death  of  Edward  in  1483  ana  by  the  subsequent  flight  of  the  disappointed  Alexander 
into  France,  where  he  died  in  the  same  year.  James,  Urns  released  from  a  turbulent  foe, 
now  multiplied  his  insults  upon  the  nobility,  renewed  his  partiality  to  favorites,  became  a 
devotee  to  retirement,  indolence,  and  superstition,  and  enacted  many  arbitrary  laws,  until 
at  length  many  of  the  nobles,  irritated  to  the  last  degree,  took  up  arms,  persuaded  or 
obliged  the  king's  eldest  son,  a  youth  of  15  years  of  age,  to  place  himself  at  their  head, 
and  openly  declared  their  intention  of  dethroning  a  king  so  unworthy  of  his  dignity ;  but 
roused  by  this  danger,  the  king  shook  off  his  lethargy,  took  the  held,  and  encountered 
his  enemies  near  Bannockburn,  where  he  was  defeated  and  slain,  June  11,  1488,  in  the 
35th  year  of  his  age,  and  28th  of  his  reign.  He  was  buried  at  Cambuskenncth,  having 
by  his  queen  Margaret,  daughter  of  Christian  I.,  king  of  Denmark,  whom  he  marrried 
July  10,  1470,  and  who  died  1484,  had  issue  three  sons.  I.  James  IV.,  his  successor. 
II.  Alexander,  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  who  died  1504.  III.  John,  earl  of  Mar, 
who  died  S.  P. 

James  IV.,  bom  March  16,  1472,  was  in  the  15th  year  of  his  age,  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  confederated  nobles  against  his  father,  who  was  slain  at  Bannoclcburn,  and  whom 
lie  succeeded  in  the  throne,  being  crowned  at  Edinburgh,  June  23,  1489.  However,  it 
was  long  before  those  nobles,  who  had  continued  loyal  to  the  late  king,  would  submit  to 
the  son,  whom  they  taxed  as  being  the  murderer  of  his  father.  A  truce  was  formed  with 
Henry  VII.  of  England,  which  was  afterwards  broken  and  renewed  in  1491,  and  many 
times'afterwards  from  trivial  circumstances  ;  and  in  1495,  he  received  the  impostor,  Perkin 
Warbeck,  the  pretended  Richard,  duke  of  York,  into  his  dominions  with  every  demon- 
stration of  belief  in  his  story,  conferring  on  him  great  marks  of  respect,  and  giving  him 
his  own  cousin,  Catherine  Gordon,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Huntley,  in  marriage,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  accomplished  ladies  in  Scotland,  and  descended  from  Jane,  daughter 
of  king  James  I.  James  IV.  unlike  his  predecessors,  attempted  not  to  depress  his  nobles. 
Generous  and  brave,  fond  of  magnificence,  and  delighting  in  war,  he,  on  the  contrary, 
encouraged  their  pride  lor  splendor  and  fostered  their  ardor  for  military  fame  by  com- 
bining it  with  his  own.  His  confidence  was  repaid  by  their  love,  and  he  experienced  by 
it  how  much  a  popular  king  is  able  to  effect.  A  chivalric  ardor  more  than  the  prospect 
of  any  nationsd  advantage,  induced  him  to  wage  war  with  England  ;  and,  using  Perkin 
as  the  pretence  for  his  molestation,  he,  accompanied  by  the  impostor,  entered  England 
with  an  army,  in  1496,  expecting  that  all  the  Yorkists  would  rise  to  assert  the  claims  of  a 
person,  whom  they  considered  the  rightful  heir  to  the  throne  as  the  son  of  Edward  IV. 
However,  many  by  this  time  being  undeceived,  and  others  being  hindered  from  appearing 
in  the  cause  by  the  severity  which  Henry  had  exercised  upon  the  objects  of  his  suspicion, 
James  failed  to  raise  the  commotion  he  expected ;  but  being  resolved  not  wholly  to  lose 
his  advantages,  he  ravaged  Northumberland  and  returned  to  Scotland  with  great  spoils ; 
and  thus  an  expedition  by  which  he  had  hoped  to  change  the  fate  of  a  nation,  ended  merely 
in  the  inglorious  despoiling  of  the  people  of  a  province.  In  the  following  year  he  again 
entered  England,  after  many  attempts  of  the  English  king  at  negotiation,  who  was 
harassed  by  the  civil  broils  which  tore  his  kingdom  ;  but  he  soon  retired,  raising  the 
siege  of  Norham  castle,  which  was  relieved  by  the  earl  of  Surrey,  and  at  the  instance  of 
Henry  a  peace  was  moo  after  made  between  the  two  kings  by  the  mediation  of 
Spanish  ambassadors,  James  honorably  making  it  the  chief  stipulation  that  Perkin,  the 
cause,  or  at  least,  pretence  of  the  war,  might  be  allowed  to  depart  his  kingdom  with 
safety,  which  he  effected  by  conveying  him  and  his  wife  to  Ireland  at  Perkins  own 
request.  A  truce  for  seven  years  was  agreed  upon,  and  a  marriage  was  proposed  by  the 
Spanish  ambassadors  between  James  and  Margaret,  the  daughter  of  Henry,  which  being 
carried  into  execution  in  1503,  proved  afterwards  the  happy  cause  of  a  union  between 
the  two  kingdoms,  and  was  immediately  productive  of  a  continuation  of  peace  and  the 
formation  of  a  national  alliance.    This  good  understanding  lasted  until  Henry  VIII. 
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prepared  to  make  war  upon  France,  when  James  entered  into  a  league  with  that 
as  his  ancient  ally  ;  but  during  the  English  king's  absence  on  the  continent,  entering 
England  with  an  army,  accompanied  with  the  most  choice  nobility  of  his  kingdom,  he 
fought  the  English  under  the  earl  of  Surrey  at  Flodden,  in  Northumberland,  Sept.  9, 
1513,  where  he  was  defeated  and  slain,  with  the  loss  of  10,000  men  and  his  principal 
nobility,  after  a  severe  and  long  doubtful  battle.  A  great  uncertainty  remained  con- 
cerning the  identifying  of  his  body,  many  of  the  slain  being  supposed  to  be  he ;  and  Stow 
says,  that  one  being  selected  with  greater  probability,  it  was  conveyed  to  Shene  monas- 
tery, where  he  saw  it  after  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  wrapped  in  lead  and  thrown 
into  a  large  room,  amongst  old  timber,  stone,  lead,  and  other  rubbish.  He  died  aged 
41  years,  after  a  reign  of  25,  leaving  issue  by  Margaret,  daughter  of  Henry  VII.  of 
England,  4  sons  and  2  daughters.  I.  &  II.  James  and  Arthur  died  young.  III.  James, 
his  successor.    IV.  Alexander,  born  1514,  after  his  father's  death,  and  died  young. 

V.  and  VI.  Two  daughters,  died  infants. 

James  IV.  had  likewise  natural  issue.  I.*  James,  earl  of  Murray,  in  1501,  left 
issue  by  Margaret,  daughter  of  Colin,  earl  of  Argyle,  a  daughter  Mary,  first  wife  of 
John,  master  of  Buchan,  who  died  1547,  without  issue  by  her.  II.*  Alexander,  bishop 
of  St.  Andrews,  slain  with  his  father.  III.*  Janet,  wife  of  Malcolm  Fleming,  ancestor 
of  the  earls  of  Wigton.  IV.*  Catherine,  wife  of  James  Douglas,  who  died  1 559,  leaving 
issue  by  her  three  daughters :  Margaret,*  wife  of  James  Hamilton,  earl  of  Arran  and 
Regent  of  Scotland,  who  descended  from  king  James  II.,  and  died  1575,  from  whose 
numerous  issue  proceed  the  dukes  of  Hamilton  and  earls  of  Abercorn  in  a  male  descent ; 
Beatrix,  wife  of  Robert,  lord  Maxwell ;  and  Elizabeth,  wife  of  James  Douglas  of  Pit- 
tendrich.  IV.*  Jane,  wife  of  John  Gordon,  master  of  Huntley,  great  grandson  of  king 
James  I.,  from  whom  the  earls  and  marquesses  of  Huntley  and  the  dukes  of  Gordon. 

VI.  *  Jannet,  wife  of  John  Drummond  of  InnerpefFry,  whose  daughter  Isabel  was  wife 
of  sir  Matthew  Campbell  of  Loudoun,  from  whom  the  earls  of  Loudoun. 

James  V.,  born  April  15,  1512,  succeeded  his  father,  the  late  king,  and  was  crowned 
at  Stirling,  Feb.  22,  1514,  being  then  a  minor  not  two  years  old,  and,  by  his  father's 
will,  under  the  tuition  of  his  mother,  who  took  upon  herself  the  government  and  made 
peace  with  her  brother,  king  Henry  VIII. ;  but  she  marrying  very  unadvisedly  with 
Archibald  Douglas,  earl  of  Angus,  a  lord  powerful,  proud,  and  generally  disliked  by  the 
Scottish  nation,  it  demanded  her  resignation  of  the  regency,  agreeably  to  the  will  of  her 
royal  husband,  who  limited  the  duration  of  this  dignity  with  that  of  her  widowhood, 
and  this  impolitic  union  filled  the  kingdom  with  trouble  and  discord.  The  nobles  elected 
John,  duke  of  Albany,  (nephew  of  James  III.,  and  born  and  bred  in  France,  son  of  him 
who  fled  to  that  kingdom  in  1483,)  regent  in  room  of  the  queen  dowager,  who  entered 
upon  his  office  in  1515.  In  1517,  after  appeasing  the  troubles  of  the  turbulent  nobles, 
he  resolved  to  depart  for  France,  intending  to  return  in  a  few  months ;  but  the 
English  and  French  kings  at  that  time  entering  into  treaty  against  the  emperor,  Albany 
was  detained  in  France  by  Francis  I.  at  the  desire  of  Henry  VIII.,  who  hoped  by  his 
absence  to  create  such  disorders  in  Scotland  as  would  probably  render  it  an  easy  conquest 
for  him.  Though  confusion  actually  occurred,  yet  the  continental  wars,  in  which 
Henry  was  deeply  engaged,  prevented  the  prosecution  of  his  designs,  by  which  the 
sister  kingdom  was  preserved  from  imminent  danger ;  and  at  length  Henry's  politics 
changing  with  his  capricious  temper,  which  now  led  him  to  advocate  the  cause  of  the 
emperor  against  France,  Francis  thought  himself  no  longer  bound  by  faith  or  policy  to 
detain  a  person,  who  might  greatly  assist  him  by  the  resumption  of  his  regency  in  divi- 
ding the  forces  of  England  by  necessary  precautions  against  Scotland.  Albany,  after 
four  years  absence,  returning  therefore  in  1521  well  inclined  to  assist  the  cause  of  France, 
being  conscious  that  his  settlement  and  honors  in  the  latter  kingdom  were  much  more 
certain  than  those  in  Scotland,  where  his  regency  could  last  but  a  few  years,  he  now  en- 
deavored to  put  his  politics  in  practice  by  marching  towards  England ;  but  arriving  on  the 
borders  where  the  nobles  refused  to  embark  in  a  war,  which  could  only  benefit  a  foreign 
people,  he  perceived  the  uselessness  of  his  designs,  and  having  procured  a  truce  with  the 
English,  departed  once  more  for  France,  in  1522,  to  consult  with  Francis.  Henry, 
upon  this  absence  of  Albany,  again  put  his  designs  in  force,  and  endeavored  to  rekindle 
the  factions  of  the  nobility,  that  a  pretence  might  be  given  him  for  interfering  with  the 
affairs  of  the  kingdom,  under  pretence  of  watching  over  the  interests  of  the  young  king, 
his  nephew.    For  this  end,  he  employed  all  his  arts  for  the  removal  of  Albany  from 


•  By  Betham  in  his  Tank*.  *he  in  made  the  wife  of  the  rail  of  Morton,  the  Regent,  who  obtained  the  earldom  in  her  right , 

*  the  urtic  of  king  Robert  III.)  and  In  another  place  the  i«  made  the  wife  of  the  carl  of  Arran, as  here  noticed. 
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the  regency,  well  knowing  he  could  neither  detach  Scotland  from  the  interests  of  France, 
nor  further  his  designs  upon  the  ultimate  connection  of  the  sister  kingdom  with  England, 
so  long  as  such  an  Argus  should  watch  over  her  welfare.  He  attempted  to  urge  the  Scots 
into  an  alliance  with  him  by  a  pretence  of  offering  his  daughter  Mary  in  marriage  with 
the  young  king  James ;  and  to  prevent  the  return  of  Albany,  he  ordered  a  fleet  to 


intercept  his  passage,  at  the  same  time  sending  an  army  into  Scotland,  which  took 
Jedburgh  and  ravaged  the  country.  However,  Albany  surmounted  these  difficulties, 
and  arriving  in  Scotland,  Sept.  24,  1523,  headed  his  troops  to  oppose  the  English  ; 
but  the  Scots,  though  willing  to  prosecute  a  defensive  war  against  that  people,  absolutely 
refused  to  take  a  contrary  part  upon  the  same  motives  that  had  before  influenced  them 
to  thwart  his  measures.  Thus  perceiving  himself  considered  merely  as  the  tool  of 
France,  which  rendered  his  administration  of  no  effect,  the  regent  voluntarily  resigned 
bis  office  and  quitted  the  kingdom  for  France  the  same  year,  whence  he  never 
returned. 

King  James  being  now  in  his  13th  year,  the  nobles  agreed  that  lie  should  assume  the 
government,  eight  persons  being  appointed  to  attend  him  by  turns,  to  assist  him  in  his 
affaire;  a  system  which  was  of  short  duration,  for  possession  of  power  is  too  sweet  to 
allow  of  a  willing  resignation.  The  earl  of  Angus,  the  king's  father-in-law,  a  man  of 
inordinate  ambition,  was  the  first  who  held  the  guardianship ;  but  at  the  end  of  the 
stipulated  duration  of  four  months,  refusing  to  yield  his  authority,  and  gaining  some  of 
his  colleagues  and  intimidating  others,  he  retained  possession  of  the  king's  person, 
governing  the  kingdom  in  his  name.    But  young  James,  of  a  high  spirited  disposition, 

Eeat  vigor  of  mind,  and  sound  understanding,  ill  brooked  the  restraint  in  which  he  was 
pi,  neither  concealing  his  resentment  and  indignation,  nor  ceasing,  in  spite  of  the 
strictness  of  his  confinement,  to  attempt  to  gain  his  liberty,  which  he  at  length,  in  1525, 
effected  by  escaping  from  his  keepers  at  Falkland  and  fleeing  to  the  castle  of  Stirling, 
the  residence  of  the  queen,  his  mother,  who  had  long  been  at  variance  with  Angus,  her 
second  husband,  and  who  plotted  his  removal  from  the  custody  of  the  king's  person, 
resenting  the  loss  of  the  regency  she  had  shared  for  a  short  time  with  James  Hamilton, 
earl  of  Arran,  after  the  departure  of  John,  duke  of  Albany,  having  been  deprived  by 


the  junto,  of  which  her  husband  was  one.  In  a  parliament,  held  Sept.  3,  Anmis  and 
his  adherents  were  attainted  ;  but  they  continued  many  acts  of  oppression  and  devas- 
tation until  his  retreat  into  England  in  1530,  where  he  and  his  relatives,  being  too 

Siowerful  to  be  entirely  subjugated,  were  allowed  refuge  by  treaty  between  Henry  and 
lames  ;  a  truce  for  five  years  being  likewise  agreed  upon  between  the  two  kingdoms, 
which  was  confirmed  into  a  peace,  May  1 1, 1534.  The  king,  now  friendly  with  England, 
followed  the  policy  of  his  ancestors  in  checking  the  power  of  the  nobles,  and  suffered  no 
opportunity  of  mortifying  them  to  escape.  Every  accusation,  examined  with  rigor,  was 
generally  followed  by  condemnation,  and  he  was  imposed  upon  by  false  evidence  to 
behead  the  lord  Forbes  and  to  put  to  death  on  a  charge  of  witchcraft  the  admirable 
Jane  Douglas,  lady  Glamis,  a  sister  of  the  earl  of  Angus.  The  offices  which  had  usually 
been  bestowed  upon  the  nobility  were  now  conferred  upon  ecclesiastics,  who  instilled 
ideas  of  roval  prerogative  and  despotism  into  his  mind  and  encouraged  him  to  a  line  of 
conduct,  which  deprived  the  aristocracy  of  all  importance  in  the  state.  Happily  for  James, 
the  nobles  had  not  yet  recovered  from  the  blow  which  fell  on  their  order  at  Flodden  ; 
but,  though  they  long  bore  his  contempt  and  injuries  without  retaliation,  it  was  not 
without  resentment,  which  was  only  repressed  by  the  distracted  state  of  their  councils, 
filled  with  family  feuds  and  weakened  by  the  smallness  of  their  numbers.  The  king's 
sagacity,  the  vigilance  of  his  ministers,  of  whom  the  crafty  and  intriguing  Cardinal 
Beaton n  was  the  chief,  and  the  want  of  an  able  leader  to  direct  their  own  councils, 
rendered  it  dangerous  and  difficult  for  the  nobles  to  act  in  their  own  defence,  until  » 
false  step  of  James  and  his  counsellors  presented  to  them  an  advantage  which  they  did 
not  fail  to  improve. 

Amongst  all  the  potentates  who  could  act  as  enemies  to  king  Henry  VIII.,  none  gave 
him  mo~e  uneasiness,  and  with  reason,  than  his  nephew,  the  king  of  Scotland  ;  for  during 
James's  minority,  Henry  had  fomented  the  troubles  of  Scotland,  and  even  discovered  that 
his  designs  tended  to  the  conquest  of  that  kingdom,  of  which  James  was  so  conscious, 
that  though  he  expressed  regard  to  Henry  as  an  uncle,  it  was  clear  he  could  never  esteem 
him  as  a  friend.  Henry's  apostacy  from  the  church  of  Rome  made  him  fear  that  James, 
influenced  by  the  emperor  and  the  pope,  who  studied  to  engage  him  in  their  dysigns, 
might  l>e  prevailed  on  to  assist  any  malcontents  or  rebellion  arising  front  it  within  his 
own  dominions,  which  crafty  potentates  he  resolved  to  disappoint  by  entering  into  u 
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closer  union  with  his  nephew.    He  endeavored  in  an  elaborate  memorial,  justifying  his 
own  departure  from  the  papal  imposture,  to  prevail  upon  James  to  follow  his  example, 
as  a  means  of  enereasing  the  independence  of  his  own  kingdom  ;  and  to  induce  the 
Scottish  king  mure  certainly  to  come  into  his  views,  he  sent  ambassadors  to  procure  a 
personal  interview  with  him  at  York.    Sensible  of  the  advantages  which  would  accrue 
to  him  by  adopting  his  uncle's  views,  enabling  him  to  follow  the  prosecution  of  his 
favorite  plan,  the  depression  of  his  nobles,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  fully  aware  of  the 
dangers  of  a  war  with  England,  emanating  from  his  refusal  of  the  king's  demands, 
which  would  bring  him  into  dependence  upon  the  barons  whom  he  had  offended,  James 
consented  to  the  proposed  interview ;  but  the  clergy,  now  the  chief  directors  of  the 
councils  of  James,  dreaded  a  negociation  so  conducive  to  the  ruin  of  church  property. 
The  Reformation  had  already  crept  into  Scotland,  and,  if  James  should  become  infected 
with  its  principles  by  the  arguments  of  Henry,  the  papal  authority  with  all  its  immense 
temporal  authority  would  vanish  from  their  grasp,  and  the  spoils  of  their  revenues  would 
enrich  a  king  whom  they  now  influenced  by  their  pernicious  counsels,  and  a  nobility 
whom  they  had  slandered*  and  injured.    For  these  reasons,  aided  by  his  queen,  who  was 
of  the  bigoted  and  ambitious  house  of  Lorraine,  they  employed  all  their  credit  to  prevent 
a  journey  so  fatal  to  their  interests,  offering  the  king  an  annual  donative  of  50,000 
crowns  to  compensate  for  any  sums  he  might  receive  as  subsidies  for  his  alliance  with 
Henry.    Thus  influenced,  and  neglecting  his  natural  prudence  and  foresight  of  conse- 
quences, he  broke  his  agreement  with  Henry,  who  in  expectation  of  meeting  him  had 
advanced  to  York,  an.  1541,  which  was  an  insult  not  to  be  passed  over  by  the  turbulent 
and  impatient  monarch,  who  in  his  resentment,  immediately  declared  war  against  Scot- 
land, and,  probably  thus  influenced,  afterwards  struck  the  issue  of  his  sister  Margaret 
from  the  right  of  succession  to  the  English  crown,  conferring  it  in  his  will  upon  Mary, 
his  youngest  sister.    The  king  of  England's  army  being  soon  ready,  invaded  the  king- 
dom, Oct.  21,  1542 ;  but  after  ravaging  the  borders,  it  retired  on  account  of  the  great 
rains  of  the  season.    James  imagining  he  could  attack  the  retreating  English  with 
advantage,  proposed  to  advance  into  their  country,  when  the  barons,  who  had  so  severely 
suffered  by  his  hatred  of  them,  refused  to  stir  a  step  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own 
dominions,  though  they  willingly  assembled  to  repel  an  invader.    Provoked  by  this 
resolution,  he  quitted  the  army  in  disgust  and  conferred  the  command  upon  his  favorite, 
Oliver  Sinclair,  a  man  whom  lie  knew  to  be  detested  by  those  nobles  whose  vassals  were 
now  assembled  to  protect  his  kingdom  ;  and  this  impolitic  action  of  his  rage  and  preju- 
dice completed  the  ruin  of  his  affairs,  for  no  sooner  did  the  new  and  unwelcome  general 
appear  to  head  the  army,  than  a  universal  mutiny  prevailed  from  this  insult  upon  their 
loyalty  at  not  having  a  leader  chosen  from  their  own  body.    The  army  began  to  disband 
in  the  utmost  confusion,  when  a  body  of  500  English  attacked  them  near  Solway, 
Nov.  25,  and  gained  a  complete  victory,  being  scarcely  opposed  by  the  Scots,  who 
suffered  themselves  to  be  taken  prisoners  with  an  apathy  of  which  there  is  no  parallel  in 
history  ;  hatred  to  the  king  and  contempt  of  his  general  preventing  any  struggle  for  a 
victory  which  would  be  acceptable  to  them.    The  pride  and  spirit  of  James  sank  under 
the  display  of  this  antipathy  to  his  person  from  those  whom  he  had  dishonored  by  his 
harsh  treatment.    To  curb  their  power  would  have  been  politic,  but  to  couple  the 
attempt  with  continual  insult  and  oppression  was  unjust,  and  could  only  be  at  some 
period  repaid  with  the  resentment  which  has  now  classed  James  in  the  list  of  unfortunate 
kings,  when  his  talents  and  abilities,  employed  for  patriotism  and  not  undue  prerogative, 
might  have  rendered  him  high  in  the  annals  of  fame.    He  died  of  grief  and  a  broken 
heart,  at  Falkland,  after  14  days  illness,  Dec.  13,  1542,  in  the  31st  year  of  his  age,  and 
30th  of  his  reign. 

King  James  was  twice  married  :  first  to  Magdalen,  daughter  of  Francis  I.,  king  of 
France,  whom  he  married  at  Paris,  Jan.  1,  1537,  and  arrived  with  her  in  Scotland, 
May  29 ;  but  she  died  July  7i  following  ; — secondly,  to  Mary,  daughter  of  Claudius, 
duke  of  Guise,  of  the  house  of  Lorraine,  and  widow  of  Lewis  oi*  Orleans,  duke  of  Lon- 
gueville,  who  died  1537-  She,  whom  James  married  at  St.  Andrews,  in  1538,  was  a 
woman  of  humane  feelings  and  consummate  talent  and  address,  though  deference  to  her 
bigoted  house  led  her  into  many  acts  of  intolerance  and  intrigue,  which  on  her  death- 
bed she  fully  regretted.  She  was  chosen  regent  of  Scotland  in  1555,  in  which  dignity 
she  remained  to  her  death.  Having  with  great  artifice  and  zeal  opposed  the  Reformation, 
she  died  at  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  May  29,  1560. 

The  lawful  issue  of  king  James  were,  I.  James,  born  and  died  1539.  II.  Arthur, 
born  and  died  1540.    III.  Mary,  his  successor,  born  1542. 
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His  unlawful  issue  were,  L*  James,  who  was  born,  1 533,  by  Margaret,  daughter  of  John, 
lord  Erskine,  and  was  made  prior  of  St.  Andrews,  1539,  and  after  of  St.  Macon,  in  France. 
In  1548,  he  accompanied  the  infant  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  his  half-sister,  who  was 
nine  years  younger  than  himself,  to  the  court  of  France,  and  returned  not  till  1556,  having 
accumulated  all  the  refined  system  of  politics  of  that  crafty  court,  and  acquired  a  store 
of  learning  very  uncommon  in  that  age,  which  ever  gave  him  a  great  ascendancy  oyer 
the  noblemen  of  his  native  land,  then  scarcely  emerging  from  barbarism.  ^  His  learning 
was  unaccompanied  with  any  of  the  licentiousness  which  disgraced  it  in  the  French 
court,  and  having  always  retained  a  sincere  reverence  for  religion,  he  was  one  of  the 
first  to  embrace  the  Protestant  principles.  Upon  the  queen  regent  breaking  up  her 
engagements,  he  joined  the  lords  of  the  congregation,  and  displayed  a  patriotism  to 
rescue  his  country  from  French  influence  and  a  zeal  in  checking  the  insolence  of  the 
Romish  church,  aided  with  the  most  eminent  talents,  courage,  and  perseverance,  as  to 
render  him  worthy  of  being  reckoned  in  this  period  of  his  life  the  most  valuable  Scot 
of  his  time.  When  queen  Mary  came  from  France  on  the  death  of  her  husband,  the 
French  king,  he  greatly  interested  himself  in  her  cause,  became  one  of  her  privy  council, 
and  as  a  reward  tor  his  services,  was  created  by  her,  earl  of  Mar,  Feb.  J,  1562,  which 
title  he  exchanged  for  the  earldom  of  Murray  in  the  following  September.  So  long  as 
he  commanded  the  chief  influence  under  his  half-sister,  queen  Mary,  he  continued 
devoted  to  her  cause  ;  but  upon  her  marriage  with  Darnley.  which  diminished  his  power, 
his  character  wholly  changed.  Ambition,  which  before  was  concealed  by  his  public 
services,  now  appeared  as  his  sole  propensity,  sacrificing  to  it  his  allegiance  as  a  subject 
with  the  best  interests  of  his  royal  sister,  and  scrupling  not  to  stain  her  character  with 
the  foulest  crime,  her  husband's  murder,  of  which  he  himself  is  suspected  of  being' 
the  real  instigator,  that  on  her  ruin  he  might  seize  the  sole  administration.  He  pro- 
tested against  the  queen's  marrying  her  cousin  Darnley,  which  he  strove  by  various 
intrigues  to  prevent,  and  he  was  obliged,  after  being  outlawed  for  repeated  non-appear- 
ances to  a  charge  of  treason,  to  fly  into  England,  Oct.  20,  1565. 

However,  he  returned  the  following  year  and  was  taken  into  favor,  after  the  murder 
of  liizzio  had  been  effected  by  his  known  associates,  who  acted  upon  the  capricious  temper 
of  the  young  king  and  urged  him  to  pledge  himself  for  the  security  and  return  of 
Murray,  on  condition  that  he  himself  should  acquire  a  greater  share  of  the  regal  autho- 
rity by  the  right  of  the  crown  matrimonial.    His  return  was  soon  followed  by  the  horrid 
murder  of  the  queen's  husband,  the  worthless  Darnley,  Febr.  1567,  concerning  which 
the  opinion  of  history  is  divided,  not  so  much  by  the  evidence  of  the  case  as  by  the 
party  feelings  which  may  exist  in  the  various  writers  on  the  subject.  By  the  reformers 
Mary  is  loaded  with  the  infamy  of  the  deed ;  whilst  the  advocates  of  that  unhappy 
queen,  who  are  increasing  as  the  prejudice  of  time  subsides,  cast  the  commission  of  the 
deed  upon  Murray  and  his  associates,  with  the  earl  of  Bothwell,  Mary's  favorite  and 
succeeding  husband,  whom,  having  now  fully  answered  their  purposes  as  their  mere 
tool,  they  quickly  opposed  and  ruined.    This  ruin  was  almost  immediately  followed  by 
that  of  the  unhappy  queen,  accompanied  by  her  deposition,  the  great  onject  of  their 
intrigues,  by  which  they  advanced  themselves  to  the  eminence  they  had  so  long  coveted. 
Murray  retired  into  France  soon  after  the  king's  murder,  upon  what  pretence  is  not 
mentioned,  though  probably  to  avoid  any  part  in  its  investigation,  which  he  knew 
would  be  but  slightly  pursued  by  the  queen  from  the  indignation  she  must  naturally 
feel  at  being  by  the  craft  of  her  enemies  suspected  with  Bothwell  as  the  chief  instrument 
in  its  commission,  that  thus  he  might  follow  up  the  suspicions  against  her  to  his  own 
plotted  advancement.    Mary,  conscious  of  her  own  innocence,  believed  that  the  man 
who  was  accused  with  her  was  equally  free  from  guilt,  though  the  public  suspicions  were 
but  too  justly  excited  against  him.    However,  the  policy  of  Murray  working  in  the 
direction  his  penetration  foresaw,  he  on  his  return  was  elected  to  the  office  of  regent 
during  the  minority  of  the  queen's  son,  the  infant  James,  Aug.  22,  1567,  which  was 
equivalent  to  an  absolute  reign  of  many  years.  But  this  dignity,  so  fraudulently  obtained, 
he  enjoyed  not  long  and  was  the  cause  of  a  well  deserved  punishment,  for  he  was  shot 
from  a  window  as  he  was  riding  in  procession  through  the  streets  of  Linlithgow,  Jan. 
25,  1570,  by  James  Hamilton,  of  Bothwellhaugh,  for  a  supposed  injury  emanating  from 
his  official  authority.    Murray  forms  one  of  the  instances  of  the  blessings  Providence 
produces  by  wicked  instruments.    To  him  the  success  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland 
may  be  attributed,  and  his  regency  was  accompanied  with  many  advantages  procured  by 
his  eminent  abilities.    Had  he  possessed  his  authority  by  undoubted  laudable  means, 
he  would  have  deserved  the  admiration  of  posterity  ;  but  nis  cruelty  and  treachery  to 
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his  ill-feted  sister  Mary,  by  which  he  obtained  his  power,  must  deprive  his  memory  of 
the  praise  which  in  other  respects  he  deserved.  He  left  issue  by  his  wife  Agnes, 
daughter  of  William  Keith,  fourth  earl  Marshal,  two  daughters :  —  Elizabeth,  who 
married  to  James  Stuart,  second  lord  Down,  in  her  right  earl  of  Murray,  who  was  bar- 
barously murdered  by  the  earl  of  Huntley's  servants,  Febr.  7, 1592,  and  is  the  progenitor 
of  the  earls  of  Murray  or  Moray  to  the  present  time ;  —  and  Margaret,  wife  of  Francis 
Hay,  ninth  earl  of  Errol.  II.*  Robert  received  the  crown  lands  of  Orkney  and  Zetland 
from  his  sister,  queen  Mary,  1565,  and  was  created  earl  of  Orkney,  1581.  He  left  issue 
by  Jane,  daughter  of  Gilbert,  earl  of  Cassils,  three  sons :  i.  Patrick,  earl  of  Orkney, 
who  was  beheaded  for  being  an  oppressor,  1614,  having  had  a  natural  son  Robert,  hanged 
for  treason  in  1613 ;  n.  John,  created  earl  of  Carrick,  1633,  by  king  Charles  I. ;  and  nr. 
James  Stuart,  a  knight.  III.*  Jane,  first  wife  of  Archibald  Campbell,  earl  of  Argyle, 
who  died  S.P.  15J5,  succeeded  by  his  brother  Colin. 

Mary,  daughter  and  successor  of  James  V.,  whose  history  parallels  the  reveries  of 
romance  in  interest  and  variety  of  circumstance,  whose  fame  has  been  blasted  or  defended 
by  the  prejudice  of  party,  and  whose  unhappy  fate  proves  the  uncertainty  of  human 
grandeur,  was  born  at  the  castle  of  Linlithgow,  Dec.  y>  1542,  only  six  days  before  her 
father's  death.  Thus  she  began  her  reign  nearly  with  her  life  in  a  nation  half  uncivilized 
and  in  the  utmost  ferment  and  confusion  by  the  numerous  factions  of  the  nobility  and 
various  parties  in  the  state,  which  had  been  increased  by  the  imprudence  of  the  late 
king.  An  infant  sovereign,  and  that  the  first  female  who  had  held  the  dignity  in  Scot- 
land, whose  nobles  thought  it  a  disgrace  to  be  governed  by  a  woman,  was  little  able, 
under  the  guidance  of  councils  seeking  only  the  interests  and  power  of  a  proud  aristocracy, 
to  curb  the  evils  which  then  swiftly  went  forth  through  the  nation.  The  effects  of  long 
minorities  and  the  untimely  and  early  deaths  of  the  kings  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  had 
encreased  the  natural  turbulence  of  its  subjects  and  weakened  its  endeavors  to  establish 
itself  in  full  monarchical  power.  This,  with  many  other  considerations,  should  always 
be  kept  in  view  in  the  comparison  cif  the  ill-fated  Mary  with  her  treacherous  and  for- 
midable rival  Elizabeth,  whose  fortunate  reign  is  too  generally  offered  as  a  censure  upon 
Mary's  abilities,  under  the  supposition  that  a  nation's  events  are  almost  wholly  fashioned 
by  the  character  of  its  prince.  Though  this  is  generally  true,  there  are  exceptions,  and 
none  can  be  more  palpable  than  those  existing  under  the  sovereignties  of  Elizabeth  and 
Mary.  The  latter  was  called  to  the  crown  in  infancy  to  govern  a  factious  nobility,  still 
retaining  a  great  degree  of  feudal  authority,  directly  inimical  to  royal  power,  and  over 
whom  she  had  individually  no  influence.  She  was  snatched  from  her  Kingdom  in  her 
first  years,  and  received  her  education  in  a  foreign  land  under  the  direction  of  her  ma- 
ternal relatives,  the  Guises,  the  most  bigoted  and  arbitrary  family  in  Europe,  the  effects 
of  which  could  only  bring  her  into  continual  collision  with  the  interests  and  opinions  of 
her  natural  subjects,  who  were  at  the  same  time  imbibing  the  principles  of  the  Reform- 
ation. The  former,  on  the  contrary,  ascended  the  throne  with  the  advantage  of  mature 
age  and  judgment,  experienced  in  calamity  and  a  knowledge  of  mankind.  She  was 
called  to  rule  a  nation,  whose  nobility  had  lost  their  feudal  authority  under  her  grand- 
father's policy,  and  had  likewise  become  tame  and  servile  under  the  tyranny  of  her 
father.  She  professed  the  Reformation  which  was  sanctioned  by  the  greater  portion  of 
her  subjects  and  her  popularity  was  secured  by  her  opposite  principles  to  her  sister  and 
immediate  predecessor,  who  had  rendered  herself  universally  despised  and  hated  for 
her  oppression  and  treachery.  Unless  this  and  much  more  be  considered,  no  justice  can 
be  done  to  the  character  of  Mary  in  the  comparison  between  her  and  her  artful  rival. 
It  is  not  because  Mary  sank  beneath  the  policy  of  Elizabeth  that  she  must  be  accounted 
her  inferior  either  in  judgment  or  policy.  The  few  events  of  her  actual  reign  in  Scotland 
were  in  a  great  degree  formed  by  the  power  and  faction  of  her  nobles,  which  neither  she 
nor  the  great  Elizabeth,  the  ungenerous  fomenter  of  her  disasters,  could  have  controlled 
as  the  sovereign  of  Scotland,  which  is  shewn  by  the  failure  of  the  regency  of  Mary's 
mother,  a  woman  of  consummate  abilities  and  address.  And  when  forced  by  the  treachery 
of  her  subjects  to  throw  herself  upon  the  generosity  of  her  cousin  and  sister-queen,  in 
which,  to  the  eternal  shame  of  Elizabeth,  she  was  most  miserably  deceived,  she  could 
no  longer  be  accountable  for  the  misfortunes  of  either  her  life  or  reign,  when  in  the  hands 
of  a  woman  who  now  had  her  prisoner's  fate  at  her  own  disposal,  which  power  was  used 
in  every  particular  to  blast  an  injured  relative's  fame  and  to  ruin  irredeemably  her 
affairs.  In  character  Mary  was  greatly  superior  to  her  rival.  She  had  genernMtv  gn  at 
sensibility  of  soul,  a  magnanimity,  and  liberality,  of  which  Elizabeth  was  miserably 
deficient  As  a  woman  her  beauty  was  pre-eminent  and  her  accomplishments  enchanting. 
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And  in  judgment  and  policy  she  would  have  proved  herself  equal  to  Elizabeth,  if  the 
destiny  of  her  affairs  had  not  entirely  controlled  them.  In  religion  Elizabeth  could  nut 
act  otherwise  than  in  conformity  to  the  opinions  of  the  greater  part  of  her  subjects, 
whilst  Mary  was  conscientiously  opposed  to  the  sentiments  prevalent  in  her  own  king- 
dom. Elizabeth  had  ministers  who  encircled  her  with  strength  and  safety,  whilst  Mary's 
were  traitors  who  tore  her  in  pieces. 

Immediately  upon  the  death  of  the  father,  Dec.  13,  1542,  his  infant  daughter  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  and  was  crowned  at  Stirling  Castle.  She  was  eagerly  sought  in 
marriage  by  Henry  VIII.  for  his  son,  prince  Edward,  the  effecting  of  which  would  have 
consolidated  the  interests  of  two  nations,  so  admirably  adapted  for  union ;  but  na- 
tional jealousy  would  not  suffer  the  Scots  to  sacrifice  their  pride  to  their  welfare. 
Though  the  marriage  had  been  agreed  upon  by  both  courts,  yet  afterwards  the  Scots 
refused  to  fulfil  it,  whereupon  ensued  the  famous  battle  of  Musselburgh,  where  the 
English  were  victorious,  an.  1547 ;  and  lest  the  prize  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
English,  the  young  sovereign,  by  the  directionof  her  mother  Mary  of  Lorraine,  was 
conveyed  into  France  to  receive  the  protection  ^Henry  II.,  —  a  most  imprudent  step, 
by  which,  without  obtaining  any  of  those  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  union  with 
England,  the  Scottish  nation  would  have  inevitably  compromised  their  national  inde- 
pendence, had  not  Providence  frustrated  French  intrigue  and  warded  off  the  threatening 
danger.  Scotland  in  the  hands  of  the  French  would  soon  have  become  the  scene  of 
their  wars  with  England,  to  paralyze  that  nation's  efforts  for  continental  influence  ;  by 
which  both  the  northern  nations  would  have  sunk  into  insignificance  as  regarding 
European  politics,  if  any  issue  had  proceeded  from  the  after  marriage  of  the  young 
princess  with  the  Dauphin  of  France. 

Alary  departed  for  France  in  the  sixth  year  of  her  age,  in  July  1548,  and  she  landed 
soon  after  at  Brest,  where  she  was  received  with  all  the  respect  her  rank  demanded, 
heightened  by  the  anticipations  of  the  advantages  her  presence  and  alliance  would  secure 
to  the  French  crown.  In  her  progress,  the  prisons  were  thrown  open  for  the  egress  of 
all  prisoners,  with  the  exception  of  those  confined  for  heresy  and  treason,  until  she  was 
placed  for  the  purposes  of  her  education  in  the  convent  at  St.  Germain  en  Laye,  in 
which  were  usually  placed  females  of  royal  or  illustrious  birth,  the  French  king  having 
officially  announced  her  engagement  with  the  Dauphin  and  pledged  himself  to  educate 
her  with  his  own  daughters.  To  a  mind  susceptible  as  Mary's,  and  possessed  to  a  great 
degree  of  the  power  and  love  of  imagination,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  grandeur  and 
pomp  with  which  in  her  early  years  she  was  thus  accustomed  to  associate  her  ideas  of 
Teligious  faith  and  dogmas,  should  have  made  that  deep  impression  never  after  to  be 
effaced,  and  have  determined  her  in  that  firm  attachment  to  the  Romish  Church,  so 
much  relying  upon  those  overbearing  auxiliaries,  which  was  the  cause  of  most  of  her 
after  misfortunes.  So  deeply  was  she  imbued  with  the  Romish  fanaticism,  that  her 
spiritual  directors  boasted  she  was  destined  for  a  religious  vocation,  and  the  sister-hood 
prophesied  she  would  become  a  saint  upon  earth  ;  but  this  enthusiastic  rumour  at  length 
readied  the  king's  ears,  who  seeing  the  danger  of  all  his  political  schemes  being  thus 
rendered  abortive,  demanded  her  removal  to  be  educated  in  the  palace  contiguous  to  the 
convent,  for  his  designs  required  her  to  he  possessed  of  a  temporal  rather  than  a  spiritual 
erown.  Mary  at  this  removal  from  her  sister-nuns  is  stated  to  have  shed  as  many  tears 
as  after  war  ils  fell  from  her  at  her  departure  from  France.  She  now  made  great  profi- 
ciency in  the  Latin,  French,  and  Italian  languages,  and  the  numerous  graces  and  accom- 
plishments, for  which,  aided  by  her  pre-eminent  beauty,  she  afterwards  became  so 
conspicuous.  Her  jxnvera  of  eloquence,  even  in  these  early  years,  were  such  as  might 
be  envied  by  maturity  ;  and,  in  1550,  when  her  mother  visited  her  native  France,  the 
natural  abilities  of  the  young  Mary,  and  her  early  knowledge  of  policy  and  government, 
evinced  in  her  enquiries  into  the  state  of  her  native  Scotland,  both  delighted  and 
astonished  her  enraptured  parent.  Unfortunately  for  her,  being  of  the  house  of  Lor- 
raine, she  early  acquired  a  concession  to  those  extreme  arbitrary  principles,  which  the 
ambitious  Guises  laid  down  as  the  basis  of  their  political  conduct.  The  cardinal  Lorraine, 
her  uncle,  also  inspired  her  with  an  abhorrence  of  heretical  pravity,  and  a  superstitious 
veneration  for  the  church  of  Rome  ;  and  on  its  peculiar  tenets  she  was  taught  to  commit 
to  memory  discourses  elaborately  prepared,  which  she  recited  with  a  majestic  gravity, 
fluency,  and  correctness  that  excited  general  admiration.  The  being  thus  beguiled  into 
those  errors,  imbibed  by  the  prejudices  of  her  education,  which  so  fatally  ruled  her 
future  destiny,  should  be  accepted  by  candor  as  an  excuse  for  many  of  the  miseries  she 
afterw  ards  unintentionally  occasioned,  which  arose  more  from  her  following  what  she 
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considered  to  be  her  duty  than  from  any  design  of  destroying  the  happiness  of  her  sub- 
jects through  an  ambitious  and  selfish  policy.  It  was  in  her  fourteenth  year,  after 
having  long  been  under  the  tuition  of  the  celebrated  Buchanan,  who  was  first  her  pane- 
gyrist and  then  her  implacable  calumniator,  that  she  delivered  in  the  presence  of  a  nume- 
rous assembly  at  the  Louvre,  a  celebrated  Latin  oration  in  favor  of  female  learning, 
which  was  afterwards  printed,  and  placed  the  blooming  Mary  in  the  catalogue  of  royal 
authors.  It  was  about  this  time  of  her  life  also,  when  her  surpassing  beauty  and  grace 
began  to  open  upon  the  world,  that,  in  a  grand  religious  procession  in  which  in  the  dusk 
of  night  every  lady  bore  in  her  right  hand  a  lighted  torch,  her  admirable  symmetry 
and  her  blooming  and  fair  complexion,  contrasted  with  the  sombre  aspect  of  the  ceremony, 
excited  a  female  spectator  to  rush  towards  her  and,  embracing  her,  to  exclaim,  "  Are 
you  not  indeed  an  angel  ?  are  you  then  really  but  mortal  flesh  ?  " 

No  sooner  was  the  confinement  of  her  education  finished  than  the  French  king,  impa- 
tient to  secure  the  prize  he  so  much  desired,  the  acquiring  Scotland  as  a  perpetual  ally  to 
France,  caused  the  celebration  of  her  nuptials  with  his  son,  the  Dauphin,  which  took 

5)lace  with  surprising  splendor  at  the  Church  of  Notre  Dame,  on  Sunday,  April  24, 
[558.    Thus  possessed  of  the  chance  of  enjoying  two  crowns,  those  of  France  and  Scot- 
land, the  arrogance  of  her  advisers  led  her  into  an  error  that  not  only  ultimately  deprived 
her  of  the  privileges  of  royalty,  but  also  of  her  life.    Alary,  the  English  queen,  dying 
in  the  month  of  November,  this  year,  was  succeeded  by  her  half-sister  Elizabeth,  whose 
legitimacy  of  birth  had  been  denied  by  parliament,  and  whose  partiality  to  the  Reform- 
ation was  well  known  to  be  the  rule  of  her  conduct,  and  the  basis  of  her  throne.  The 
ambition  of  France,  not  satisfied  with  joining  Scotland  to  its  dominions,  cast  its  greedy 
desires  also  upon  England,  which  it  hoped  to  attach  to  itself  by  the  rights  of  the  young 
queen  of  Scotland.    The  French  king  and  her  maternal  relatives,  the  insatiable  Guises, 
overlooking  the  difficulty  of  their  project,  advanced  her  pretensions,  as  the  great-grand- 
daughter of  Henry  VII.,  to  the  crown  of  England,  in  preference  to  those  of  Elizabeth, 
whose  imputed  illegitimacy  and  acknowledged  heresy  furnished  arguments  for  her  ex- 
clusion most  satisfactory  to  Papal  Rome  and  Catholic  Europe.  But  however  much  her 
friends  cherished  their  fond  project,  the  speculative  claims  of  Mary  availed  little 
against  Elizabeth's  more  substantial  rights  and  possession,  and  therefore  their  ill  advice 
that  induced  the  Scottish  queen  to  quarter,  as  though  she  were  the  sovereign,  the  Eng- 
lish arms  with  those  of  France  and  Scotland,  could  only  for  ever  cause  her  to  be  consi- 
dered as  the  acknowledged  competitor  of  the  English  queen  for  her  throne  without  in 
any  degree  bringing  her  one  step  nearer  to  it.    By  this  vain  rashness,  Alary  created  in 
Elizabeth  an  implacable  enemy,  who  never  forgave  the  affront,  especially  as  it  was  the 
ground  on  which  she  was  stigmatized  as  a  pretender  by  pope  Paul  1 V.,  and  was  also  a 
plain  indication  that  Alary  offered  herself  as  the  chief  object  to  a  confederacy  of  the  ca- 
tholic potentates  for  effecting  the  extinction  of  heretical  or  liberal  principles.    Nor  was 
this  the  only  evil  arising  to  Mary  from  the  folly  of  her  French  advisers ;  for  her  Scotch 
subjects,  who  were  rapidlv  and  widely  imbibing  the  reformed  principles,  now  looking 

Xher  as  the  rallying  point  of  the  Catholic  church,  cemented  a  union  between  thern- 
s  and  Elizabeth,  which  all  her  art  and  power  was  never  after  able  to  tear  asunder, 
and  which  led  to  many  of  the  misfortunes  of  her  life  and  ultimately  brought  her 
to  the  block. 

But  in  this  period  of  her  life,  when  the  clouds  of  disasters,  which  were  so  soon  to  darken 
the  bright  hemisphere  of  her  present  prosperity,  were  not  yet  arisen  above  its  hori- 
zon, Alary  had  no  leisure  to  reflect  upon  the  consequences  of  her  rashness.  It  only 
appeared  at  present  to  give  her  honors  greater  lustre,  which  were  shortly  to  be  eii- 
creased  by  the  death  of  Henry  H.  of  France,  July  10,  1559,  when  her  husband 
succeeded  his  father  by  the  style  of  Francis  II.,  which  was  followed  by  their  nuptial 
coronation  at  Rheims  on  the  ensuing  15th  of  September.  Soon  after  this,  Alary  in  the 
prime  of  beauty  and  prosperity  became  wasted  with  disease,  and  little  hopes  were  en- 
tertained of  her  recovery ;  but  destiny  had  prepared  for  her  a  copious  draught  of  misery, 
from  which  her  illness  was  not  allowed  to  relieve  her,  nor  to  ward  off  her  direful  calamities 
by  casting  over  her  thus  early  the  insensible  shield  of  death.  She  recovered  and  was 
soon  to  witness  the  dissolution  of  her  regal  partner,  who  after  a  short  reign  of  1 7  months, 
died  Dec.  5,  1560,  aged  17  years.  To  her  youthful  husband,  who  was  devoid  of  genius, 
capacity,  and  pleasing  manners,  and  had  from  his  infancy  been  a  martyr  to  disease  and 
debility,  it  is  but  justice  to  Alary  to  say  that  she  was  constant  in  her  offices  of  love, 
soothing  his  hours  of  pain  with  the  most  endearing  sympathy,  being  his  nurse  and  at- 
tendant, and  striving  to  entertain  and  improve  his  mind  with  the  superiority  of  her 
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intellect.  Her  attachment  to  him  was  unceasing,  and  her  society  almost  entirely  devoted 
to  him,  when,  excepting  the  duties  she  might  feel  as  a  wife,  there  could  be  little  excite- 
ment to  make  the  sacrifice  voluntary ;  for  Francis  was  insignificant  both  in  mind  and 
person.*  Her  conduct  towards  him  should  exonerate  her  from  many  of  the  uncharitable 
charges  respecting  her  after  marriages  brought  against  her  by  her  Scottish  rebellious 
subjects,  whose  interests  were  secured  by  their  defamation  of  her.  To  Mary  the  death 
of  Francis  was  a  blow  irreparable  and  fatal ;  for  now  cut  off  from  the  interests  of  France, 
having  no  issue  by  him,  she  was  about  to  feel  the  whole  weight  of  the  imprudence  the 
French  court  for  their  welfare  had  drawn  her  into,  in  the  affair  of  Elizabeth.  "  At  an 
earlier  period,"  says  the  intelligent  Miss  Benger,  "  the  dissolution  of  her  union  had  been 
comparatively  a  blessing ;  but  now  when  by  the  mal-administration  of  the  Guises,  the  an- 
cient altars  of  Scotland  were  for  ever  overthrown,  and  a  powerful  party  formed  against  the 
native  sovereign  ;  now,  when  the  perfidy  of  her  kinsmen  had  destroyed  the  confidence 
and  alienated  the  affections  of  two  thirds  of  her  subjects  ;  now  when  she  had  been 
raised  too  high  not  to  have  attracted  enemies,  and  was  sunk  too  low,  not  to  lose  friends ; 
at  this  awful  crisis,  what  remained  for  Mary  Stuart,  a  daughter  of  Guise,  a  widowed 
queen,  a  devoted  papist,  but  peril,  privation,  calamity,  or  perhaps  destruction." 

The  truth  of  these  reflections  is  out  too  fully  evinced  in  the  events  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Mary's  reign,  when  she  returned  to  wield  in  her  own  hand  the  sceptre  which  had 
been  too  often  impotent  in  the  rougher  grasp  of  her  forefathers.  After  the  diminution 
of  her  influence  caused  by  the  death  of  Francis,  her  stay  in  Scotland  could  not  be  long 
protracted.  The  woman  who  but  a  short  time  before  had  been  the  object  of  envy  and 
admiration  from  her  high  station,  beauty,  and  winning  graces,  was  now  deserted  by  a 
base  court,  who  sought  to  advance  its  interests  by  seeking  those  in  whom  the  regal 
jx>\ver  was  invested ;  and  Catherine  de  Medicis,  the  queen-mother  both  to  Mary's  late 
husband  and  his  successor  and  brother  Charles  IX.,  was  so  sensible  of  the  advantages 
she  now  obtained  over  her  daughter-in-law,  so  lately  her  superior,  that  her  haughty 
spirit  lost  no  opportunity  of  encreasing  the  widow's  sorrow,  and  mortifying  her  lessened 
authority  with  the  most  unfeeling  insults.  However  much  Mary  disrelished  the  idea 
of  exchanging  the  polished,  though  insincere,  society  of  the  court  of  France,  for  the  un- 
civilized, rude,  and  factious  spirit  of  her  own  kingdom,  she  was  but  too  well  convinced 
of  its  necessity,  though  not  of  the  success  which  might  accompany  it :  for  if  the  power- 
ful mind  of  her  mother,  Mary  of  Guise,  a  woman  of  consummate  prudence  and  extensive 
genius,  who  exercised  the  regency  in  the  full  maturity  of  her  powers,  had  failed  in  the 
attempt  to  maintain  a  regular  government  combined  with  an  adherence  to  the  ancient 
religion,  how  could  the  youthful  Mary  prove  successful  in  a  cause  which,  however  des- 
perate, she  could  not  from  her  reverence  to  the  papal  creed  do  otherwise  than  conscien- 
tiously strive  to  advance  by  any  measures  short  of  persecution,  a  species  of  argument 
always  held  in  abhorrence  in  her  benevolent  soul.  Overwhelmed  with  grief  in  leaving 
the  scenes  of  her  youth  and  the  polished  society  so  congenial  to  her  accomplishments, 
Mary  embarked  at  Calais  for  Scotland  ;  but  she  would  not  leave  the  deck  of  the  vessel 
nor  cease  to  cast  her  mournful  eyes  towards  the  coasts  of  France,  till  the  dimness  of 
night  hid  them  from  her  view,  when  she  exclaimed,  "  Adieu,  most  beloved  country, 
adieu,  I  shall  never  see  thee  more/'t 

Escaping  the  fleet  which  the  paltry  jealousy  of  Elizabeth  had  stationed  to  intercept 
her  passage,  Mary  at  length,  after  a  voyage  of  10  days,  landed  at  Leith,  in  her  native 
Scotland,  Aug.  20,  J 561,  in  the  19th  year  of  her  age.  So  early  was  this  beauteous 
woman  acquainted  with  the  sad  vicissitudes  of  life.  So  earlv  was  she  a  royal  widow,  and 
obliged  to  exchange  the  matrimonial  throne  of  the  land  she  loved  for  the  undivided 

*  On  Ml  death  the  conjugal  affection  of  Mary  wu  truly  shown  In  the  powers  of  her  poetical  mind,  which  had  but  few 
parallel*  in  those  days.  She  rented  her  grief  in  a  strain  of  taste,  feeling,  and  even  classical  elegance,  In  the  admired  poem, 
■  En  mon  trUte  et  doux  chant"  Her  tender  sensibility  of  soul  was  accompanied  with  the  most  exquisite  and  general  taste. 
Her  poetical  effusions  were  rendered  more  enchanting  by  the  melodiousness  of  her  voice,  and  the  wild  skill  which  her  slender 
tingers  commanded  on  the  harp.  Whether  Mary  was  considered  as  a  student  or  the  poet  j  whether  she  was  beheld  seated  at 
the  harp,  dispensing  sweet  sounds  through  the  enraptured  halls,  or  wandering  through  the  graceful  mazes  of  the  varying  dance, 
»he  elicited  a  universal  wonder  and  admiration,  only  to  be  commanded  by  excellence. 

f  Mary  on  this  sad  occasion  indulged  her  poetical  vein,  and  produced  a  most  elegant  effusion  commencing  n  ith  the  following 
words,  *'  Adieu,  plaisantpays  de  France!  "  which  for  its  pathos  and  nature  will  always  command  applause  and  excite  sympathy. 
The  accompanying  translation  i,  to  be  found  in  Miss  Bcngcrs  Memoirs  of  this  ill-fated  queen. 

Farewell  to  thee,  thou  pleasant  shore.  The  sail  that  wafts  me,  bears  away 
The  lov'd,  the  cherUh'd  home  to  me  From  thee  but  half  my  soul  alone ; 

Of  infant  joy  —  a  dream  that's  o'er ;  —  It*  fellow  half  will  fondfv  stay. 
Farewell  f  dear  France,  farewell  to  thee.  And  back  to  thee  has  faithful  flown. 

I  tru>t  it  to  thv  gentle  rare  ; 

For  all  that  here  remains  with  me 
I.IVC*  but  toihmk  of  all  that's  there! 

To  kne  «ad  to  remember  thee. 
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sceptre  of  Scotland,  which  in  many  hands  had  been  found  ineffectual  to  restrain  the 
turbulence  and  rebellion  that  environed  it.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  her  government 
showed  her  prudence  in  selecting  for  her  chief  counsellor  and  guide  her  illegitimate 
brother  James,  the  Prior  of  St.  Andrews,  whom  she  afterwards  created  earl  of  Murray, 
a  man  of  sound  judgment,  deep  penetration,  unceasing  activity,  and  the  great  champion 
of  the  Reformation,  which  is  an  unequivocal  proof  of  the  liberality  of  Mary's  mind.  It 
would  have  been  equally  to  the  honor  of  the  protectants,  had  they  shown  an  equal  portion 
of  charity  towards  their  sovereign  instead  of  insulting  her  priests  and  servants  attendant 
on  her  religious  services  by  violence  and  brutality.  So  outrageous  were  they  against  any 
appearance  of  papistry,  that  even  their  queen,  who  offered  no  opposition  to  their  new 
tenets,  could  scarcely  perform  her  religious  duties  agreeably  to  her  conscience  without 
personal  peril. 

Mary  was  not  suffered  to  be  long  in  Scotland  without  her  hand  being  sought  by  foreign 

i)rinces,  who  indulged  the  pleasing  though  foiled  hopes  of  Henry  II.  of  France.  Philip 
I.  offered  his  son  Don  Carlos  to  be  her  husband,  and  the  emperor  Maximilian  offered 
his  brother  Charles  of  Austria,  whilst  her  subjects  were  anxious  for  an  alliance  amongst 
the  protestant  princes ;  but  Mary,  who  was  secretly  devoted  to  the  interests  of  her 
church,  could  not  sacrifice  her  conscience  and  partialities,  and  thus  raised  some  suspicion 
in  their  minds  by  her  rejection  of  the  king  of  Sweden.    Elizabeth  of  England  also  was 
not  deficient  in  proposing  a  marriage  for  Mary,  and  named  the  accomplished  but  dissolute 
Dudley,  earl  of  Leicester,  who,  as  might  be  easily  foreseen,  was  finally  rejected,  after 
having  served  the  purpose  of  gaining  time,  by  keeping  up  a  correspondence  between  the 
two  queens.  Her  choice  however  was  at  last  fixed  upon  her  cousin,  Henry,  lord  Darnley, 
a  son  of  the  earl  of  Lennox,  by  Margaret  his  wife,  daughter  of  Archibald  Douglas,  earl 
of  Angus,  by  Margaret  his  wife,  daughter  of  Henry  VII.,  which  royal  Margaret  was 
widow  to  James  IV.,  king  of  Scotland,  and  consequently  grandmother  both  of  Mary 
and  Henry,  lord  Darnley,  the  latter  being,  after  Elizabeth  and  Mary,  heir  to  the  English 
throne.    A  marriage  with  him  therefore  was  most  desirous,  and  her  policy  to  effect  it  is 
not  to  be  questioned,  though  the  events  issuing  from  it  proved  the  misfortunes  of  her 
reign  and  life  ;  which  arose  not  only  from  the  unworthiness  of  the  object  of  her  love, 
who  was  every  way  her  mental  inferior,  but  also  from  the  unceasing  treason  of  her  sub- 
jects, of  whom  the  greatest  traitor  was  the  person  she  most  trusted  and  esteemed,  her 
half-brother,  the  earl  of  Murray.    This  man,  who  with  all  his  good  qualities,  which  con- 
sisted of  abilities  more  than  moral  requisites,  was  of  inordinate  ambition ;  and  though 
he  had  hitherto  appeared  firmly  attached  to  his  sister's  cause,  yet,  when  by  her  marriage 
he  was  in  peril  of  losing  the  vast  influence  and  authority  enjoyed  by  her  confidence,  he 
could  at  once  sacrifice  the  woman,  who  had  heaped  honors  upon  him,  and  become  her 
most  implacable  enemy  and  defamer  throughout  his  life,  ultimately  despoiling  her  of  her 
crown  by  the  basest  crimes  and  intrigues  that  he  might  govern  with  sole  authority  as  the 
regent  during  her  son's  minority.    This  man's  want  of  courtesy  towards  his  sister  and 
queen,  even  before  he  became  her  adversary,  may  be  seen  in  the  following  callous  insen- 
sibility.   The  earl  of  Huntley,  mortal  enemy  to  Murray,  who  had  submitted  indignantly 
to  his  administration,  which  swallowed  up  nearly  all  the  offices  of  government,  refused 
to  deliver  the  fortresses  in  his  possession  to  the  creatures  of  Murray,  and  rising  in  arms, 
was  defeated  and  slain,  when  his  eldest  son,  sir  John  Gordon,  who  had  been  the  professed 
admirer  of  Mary  and  by  whom  he  was  avowedly  esteemed  for  his  eminent  personal  and 
mental  qualities,  was  taken  prisoner.    His  opposition  to  Murray  having  been  ostensibly 
rebellion,  Mary,  whatever  might  have  been  her  private  sentiments  and  wishes  to  preserve 
the  heir  of  a  catholic  house  which  had  always  been  attached  to  her  interests,  was  obliged 
to  sanction  the  sentence  of  death  passed  upon  him  at  the  instance  of  Murray.    Not  sa- 
tisfied at  thus  having  sacrificed  his  enemy,  he  even  under  pretence  of  showing  to  the 
world  her  sense  of  the  justice  of  the  sentence,  compelled  the  unhappy  queen  to  witness 
the  execution  from  a  balcony  adjoining  the  scaffold,  Oct.  29, 1563.  The  moment  she  saw 
the  unhappy  victim  of  family  feud,  her  agonies  were  very  near  depriving  her  of  her  senses. 
In  vain  she  strove  to  hide  her  grief ;  her  tremblings,  her  loss  of  color,  and  at  last  her 
tears  betrayed  the  mighty  anguish  of  her  soul,  and  baffled  all  her  resolutions  to  conceal 
her  struggles.    Gordon  fixing  his  eyes  upon  her,  demonstrated  by  his  looks  that  the 
concern  he  saw  her  in  softened  the  pains  of  tne  death  he  was  about  to  suffer  for  endeavoring 
to  free  her  from  the  unbounded  influence  of  Murray.    He  kneeled  down  with  calm  re- 
solution and  no  sooner  had  the  head  fallen  from  his  shoulders  than  Mary,  aghast  at  the 
bloody  scene,  sank  into  the  arms  of  her  domestics.    Murray  thus  frustrated  in  his  in- 
tention by  the  humanity  of  Mary,  resolved  at  least  to  gain  some  advantage,  and 
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insinuated  that  the  queen's  emotions  too  plainly  evinced  her  partiality  to  the  Romish  fa- 
milies, when  she  was  so  unwilling  to  suiter  justice  to  take  its  course  against  them. 

But  the  mask  of  attachment  to  Mary,  with  which  he  had  concealed  his  unbounded 
ambition,  was  now  soon  to  be  cast  aside,  and  the  dissimulation  of  pretended  patriotism 
was  to  be  exchanged  for  the  activity  of  the  factious  partisan.    The  jwlicy  of  a  marriage 
with  her  cousin  Darnley,  who,  after  herself,  was  the  next  heir  to  the  English  crown,  by 
which  a  consolidation  of  the  claims  to  the  English  succession  would  be  gained  in  their 
united  persons,  could  not  be  questioned  by  any,  unbiassed  by  interested  and  personal 
feelings.    These  feelings  were  experienced  only  by  two  persons :  Elizabeth,  who  hated 
the  thoughts  of  naming  a  successor  to  her  throne  throughout  her  life,  and  used  every 
endeavor  to  detain  Darnley  in  her  dominions;  and  Murray,  who  foresaw  in  Mary's 
marriage  the  destruction  of  his  own  authority,  unless  he  could  avert  the  loss  by  creating 
disorders  that  might  shake  Mary  from  her  throne,  which  subsequent  events  gave  him  too 
good  an  opportunity  of  accomplishing.    Mary  having  made  Darnley,  earl  of  Ross  and 
duke  of  Rothsay  and  Albany,  was  espoused  to  him,  July  29,  1505,  and  they  were  the 
next  day  proclaimed  king  and  queen  of  Scodand.    Actuated  with  personal  dislike  and 
fear  of  loss  of  power,  Murray  pretended  to  feel  himself  bound  as  the  acknowledged  chief 
of  the  reformers  to  oppose  the  queen's  union  with  a  papist,  and,  ingratiating  himself  with 
the  protestant  lords,  ne  raised  forces  to  secure  the  reformed  principles  from  being  crushed, 
and,  if  possible,  to  give  them  the  ascendancy,  that  he  might  so  obtain  the  influence  he 
had  lately  lost.    But  for  the  present  he  missed  his  aim  ;  for  being  opposed  with  spirit 
and  promptitude  by  Mary  in  person,  he  and  his  associates  were  obliged  to  fly  into  Eng- 
land for  concealment,  which  from  the  waywardness  of  Darnley  was  but  of  short  duration. 
This  youth,  under  the  most  prepossessing  personal  appearance,  concealed  the  most  capri- 
cious and  violent  disposition,  and  was  void  of  either  abilities  or  virtues.    The  limits  of  the 
present  work  will  not  allow  his  character  to  be  fully  depicted ;  but  it  may  be  stated  of 
nim,  that  for  his  ingratitude  and  neglect  towards  a  beauteous  woman  who  had  honored 
him  with  her  love  ana  shared  with  him  her  throne ;  for  his  capricious  and  sullen  tyranny 
in  thwarting  her  interests  and  mortifying  her  dignity  ;  for  his  weak  credulity  in  throwing 
himself  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies  to  revenge  himself  on  the  wrongs  he  imagined  him- 
self to  have  sustained  from  the  wife  of  his  bosom,  because  as  a  sovereign  she  would  not 
at  the  expense  of  her  duty  gratify  his  insatiable  humors ;  and  for  the  unwarrantable 
and  unfeeling  brutality  with  which,  connected  with  a  base  conspiracy  and  actuated  by 
ambition  and  unfounded  jealousy,  he  could  commit  a  murder  in  the  presence  of  his  wife 
and  queen,  who  was  then  far  advanced  in  pregnancy  with  her  first  birth,  Darnley  must 
be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  disgusting,  contemptible,  and  wicked  characters 
recorded  in  history,  and  must  ever  excite  the  indignation  of  posterity  for  the  miseries  he 
entailed  upon  the  greatest  ornament  of  her  sex  and  age. 

From  tne  moment  after  his  marriage  he  harassed  the  mind  of  his  consort  by  his  conti- 
nual encroachments  on  her  authority  and  unceasing  demands  for  the  most  extravagant 
concessions,  which  were  necessarily  denied  by  Mary  as  inconsistent  with  the  duties  of  her 
station.  Unable  to  obtain  any  active  part  in  the  government,  he  resolved  to  ruin  those 
that  possessed  what  he  so  much  desired.  The  person  most  obnoxious  to  him  was  one 
David  Rizzio,  who  was  formerly  a  musician  accompanying  the  Piedmontese  ambassador 
into  Scotland,  and  who  was  possessed  of  an  address  and  policy,  that  had  long  attached 
him  to  Mary's  court,  and  gained  an  ascendancy  which,  though  his  virtues  deserved  it  not, 
was  courted  as  the  readiest  way  to  preferment  He  had  been  successively  sought  by  the 
profound  Murray  and  the  wayward  Darnley  ;  the  latter  of  whom  had  made  use  of  his 
talents  in  expediting  his  royal  marriage ;  but  rendering  himself  by  his  folly  unfit  for  Mary's 
political  confidence,  he  hated  the  influence  Rizzio  possessed  as  her  secretary,  and  at  last, 
seized  with  a  jealousy  of  his  continual  attendance  upon  the  queen,  resolved  to  be  revenged 
by  his  death.  The  impetuous  and  inconsiderate  Darnley  cared  not  by  what  means  he 
effected  his  purpose,  and  his  weakness  perceived  not  that  the  instruments  he  made  use  of 
were  his  mortal  enemies,  who  foresaw  that  he  himself  might  be  easily  removed  when  by 
this  violence  he  would  have  forfeited  all  claim  to  the  respect  of  the  queen,  who  was  herself 
to  follow  as  the  next  victim  to  their  crafty  ambition.  Rizzio,  as  well  as  Darnley,  being  n, 
professed  catholic,  and  the  tenets  of  his  church  being  now  in  some  measure  released  from 
(he  privations  it  lately  labored  under,  he  became  an  object  of  dislike  to  the  protestant 
lords,  who  were  now  courted  by  Darnley  to  accomplish  his  design,  and  to  gain  whose 
concurrence  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  promise  the  recall  of  their  favorite  champion, 
Murray,  out  of  banishment. 
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Not  dreaming  that  his  death  would  be  as  necessary  to  their  mirpose  as  that  of  the  des- 
tined Rizzio,  Darnley,  accompanied  by  his  associates,  suddenly  entered  by  a  secret  pas- 
sage into  a  private  apartment,  where  the  queen  with  a  select  number  of  ladies  and  officers 
of  her  household,  was  supping,  and  seizing  upon  the  secretary,  notwithstanding  the 
queen  s  cries  and  entreaties,  dragged  him  into  an  adjoining  chamber  and  dispatched  him 
with  fifty-six  wounds,  April  5th,  1566,  by  which  horrid  violence  the  blood-stained  king 
with  his  asst»ciates,  who  afterwards  avenged  the  unhappy  Rizzio  in  the  murder  of  their 
present  wayward  chief,  had  now  the  custody  of  the  queen  in  her  own  palace.    Her  beha- 
vior was  marked  with  the  indignation  that  the  insult  offered  to  her  person  demanded,  and 
her  husband,  who  could  never  after  regain  the  esteem  he  had  hitherto  so  rashly  neglected, 
immediately  announced  the  expected  return  of  Murray  and  the  banished  lords  his  com- 
panions ;  to  which  she  replied,  it  was  only  as  a  means  to  appease  his  discontent  that  they  had 
been  banished  so  long.    The  unhappy  queen,  not  suspecting  the  embryo  designs  of 
Murray,  now  desired  his  return,  dreading  less  from  his  inflexible  mind  than  from  the 
violence  of  the  man  she  could  not  trust.    Bothwell,  Huntley,  Athol,  and  others  being 
likewise  marked  for  victims,  made  their  escape ;  to  the  two  former  of  whom  Mary  con- 
trived to  transmit  a  message,  entreating  their  assistance  to  effect  her  deliverance,  which 
was  readily  promised,  and  by  Melville  she  communicated  an  assurance  of  unlimited  par- 
don on  the  condition  of  their  preserving  her  life  and  liberty.    To  heal  the  late  unfortunate 
feuds  and  to  ward  off  the  evils  of  turbulent  rebellion,  she  did  not  even  neglect  to  win  the 
man  who  had  so  much  wronged  her,  and  who,  though  ashamed  to  enter  her  presence, 
finding  her  by  degrees  more  calm  than  he  expected,  unfolded  to  her  die  history  of  the 
fatal  confederacy,  asserting  as  the  cause,  her  unbounded  confidence  to  a  set  of  men  who 
used  their  influence  for  their  own  interests  and  to  his  exclusion  from  those  advantages  his 
alliance  with  her  claimed.    Mary  in  her  account  of  the  transaction  asserts,  "  that  the  earl 
of  Murray  came  to  us  that  same  day  at  even,  and  seeing  our  state  was  moved  with  natu- 
ral affection  towards  us,  but  upon  the  morn  he  assembled  the  participators  of  the  late 
ciime  and  such  of  our  rebels  who  came  with  him.    In  their  council  they  thought  it  most 
expedient  we  should  be  warded  in  our  castle  of  Stirling,  there  to  remain  till  we  had  ap- 
proved in  parliament  of  all  their  wicked  enterprises,  established  their  religion,  and  given  to 
the  king  the  crown  matrimonial  and  the  whole  government  of  our  realm,  else  being  pre- 
pared to  all  appearance  to  put  us  to  death  or  to  detain  us  in  perpetual  captivity."    She  conti- 
nues, "  we  declared  our  suite  to  the  king  our  husband,  certifying  him  how  miserably  he 
would  lie  handled  if  he  permitted  the  lords  to  prevail,  and  how  unacceptable  it  would  be 
to  other  princes,  our  confederates,  in  case  he  altered  the  religion.    By  this  persuasion  he 
was  induced  to  condescend  to  the  purpose  taken  by  us,  and  to  retire  in  our  company  to 
Dunbar."    Their  escape  wjis  assisted  by  Bothwell  and  Huntley,  and  on  reaching  Dun- 
bar, Mary  issued  proclamations  denouncing  the  principal  conspirators,  who,  having  re- 
leased Murray,  were  fain  to  partake  of  his  second  refuge  in  England  ;  but  they  were, 
however,  in  a  few  months  pardoned  and  restored. 

Man*,  UK)  well  convinced,  from  the  incapacity  of  Darnley,  of  the  difficulty  of  main- 
taining her  government  without  Murray's  assistance,  sought  to  detach  him  from  the  late 
murderers,  Morton  and  his  ferocious  partisans,  Ruthven  and  Lindsay,  declaring  her 
willingness  to  readmit  him  to  favor  on  the  sole  condition  of  renouncing  his  enmity  with 
the  Gordons,  the  earl  of  Argyle,  and  Bothwell,  the  last  of  whom  by  his  recent  services 
and  courage  had  deserved  her  warmest  esteem.  But  Mary  as  yet  little  understood  the 
character  of  her  brother,  whose  ruling  trait  was  an  ambition  seeking  to  gratify  itself  on 
her  ruin  by  the  means  of  giving  the  ascendant  of  the  protestant  over  the  catholic  princi- 
ples ;  and  therefore  it  was  hopeless  to  separate  the  interests  of  Murray  and  Morton,  whom 
the  late  conspiracy  had  united  in  an  eternal  bond  of  friendship,  or  to  expect  that  Murray 
should  long  act  in  concert  either  with  Argyle  and  Huntley,  professed  Roman  catholics, 
or  with  Bothwell,  though  a  protestant,  whom  the  gratitude  of  the  queen  would  render  a 
rival  to  his  own  power,  and  to  whom  she  had  already  been  pleased  to  show  many 
proofs  of  her  esteem,  having  presided  over  his  nuptials  with  the  sister  of  the  earl  of  Hunt- 
ley, (a  plain  indication  that  her  gratitude  was  not  at  this  period  allied  to  love,)  and  vested 
in  him  the  privilege  of  exempting  from  punishment  many  implicated  in  the  late  conspi- 
racy, a  favor  that  led  to  the  persuasion  of  the  mediator  being  the  exclusive  object  of  her 
confidence,  which,  however  mortifying  to  Murray,  that  crafty  statesman  had  the  address 
and  villainy  to  make  the  hinge  upon  which  his  great  projects  were  to  turn.  On  June  19, 
3566,  at  Edinburgh  castle,  Mary,  still  enduring  the  neglect  of  her  husband,  whom  she  had 
in  vain  sought  to  reconcile  and  make  him  sensible  of  what  he  owed  to  their  united  dignity, 
gave  birth  to  a  son,  who  was  destined  to  become  her  rival  and  to  be  seated  in  the  throne 
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from  which  she  should  be  deposed ;  but  Darnley  s  obstinate  sullenness  shut  him  out  from 
the  importance  this  event  was  calculated  to  give  him,  and  absenting  himself  from  court, he 
saw  Bothwell  in  the  high  offices  of  Lord  High  Admiral  and  Lieutenant  of  the  Borders, 
and  Murray  with  the  charge  of  watching  over  his  sister's  personal  safety  and,  in  the  event 
of  her  demise,  invested  as  protector  to  her  infant  heir.    This  fully  convinced  Darnley  of 
his  being  excluded  from  the  regency  and  caused  him  to  sink  into  a  depth  of  waywardness 
and  discontent,  which  must  have  been  encreased  by  the  consciousness  of  his  having  caused 
his  privations  by  his  own  folly  and  rashness ;  and  the  continual  mortifications  she  endured  at 
his  bands  at  last  threw  Mary  into  a  fever  at  Jedburgh  in  October,  in  which  peril,  her 
physicians  having  no  hopes  of  recovery,  she  entreated  Murray  to  assume  the  regency,  and 
assigned  the  guardianship  of  her  son  to  Elizabeth  of  England.    In  this  crisis  of  her  fate 
the  king  deigned  to  visit  her;  but  though  his  stay  was  but  one  night,  he  consumed  the  greatest 
part  of  it  in  desultory  conversation  with  some  menial  courtiers,  and,  disdaining  to  conciliate 
the  woman  he  had  so  deeply  injured,  made  a  precipitate  retreat.    Recovering  in  the 
following  November,  Mary*  made  a  progress  towards  Berwick,  accompanied  by  Murray 
and  other  courtiers,  together  with  Bothwell,*  as  having  the  care  of  the  borders.  Surrounded 
as  she  was  by  the  creatures  of  Murray,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  Mary  in  these  progresses 
designed  clandestine  meetings  with  Bothwell,  though  she  might  privately  inform  him  of 
her  design  of  gratifying  his  wishes  in  granting  pardon  to  Morton  and  his  accomplices, 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  schemes  of  ambition,  afterwards  so  fatal  to  his  sovereign  and 
his  country,  first  seized  his  mind  during  the  deliberations  of  her  ministers,  among  whom 
were  Bothwell  and  Murray,  on  the  necessity  of  dissolving  the  marriage  with  Darnlev ; 
but  as  a  proof  of  Mary's  not  having  at  this  time  any  thought  of  Bothwell  more  than  the 
esteem  his  lovalty  demanded,  it  is  known  that  she  strongly  objected  to  this  project  of  a 
divorce,  firmly  resolving  that  the  interests  of  her  son  should  not  be  compromised,  and 
choosing  rather  to  endure  all  the  torments  of  her  destiny  and  abide  the  perils  that  might 
ensue.    It  was  in  December  that  she  was  thus  scrupulous,  even  about  the  time  that  her  hus- 
band insulted  her  in  the  grossest  manner  by  refusing  to  witness  with  her  the  baptism  of 
their  infant  heir,  a  captiousness  which  the  neglected  queen  bore  with  admirable  demeanor, 
even  resuming  at  the  advice  of  Elizabeth,  her  former  appearance  of  respect  for  him ;  but 
at  the  same  time,  by  the  entreaty  also  of  the  crafty  English  queen,  having  restored  Morton 
and  his  accomplices,  she  so  greatly  incensed  the  fickle  and  vehement  Darnley  that  he 
quitted  Stirling,  the  seat  of  the  court,  and  resided  at  Glasgow,  where  he  was  soon  after 
infected  with  the  small-pox.    On  hearing  of  his  illness,  Mary  first  forwarded  to  him  her 
own  physician,  and  in  about  two  days  followed  in  her  own  person,  reckless  of  the  reception 
she  might  receive  ;  but  contrary  to  her  expectation,  she  found  Darnley  no  longer  haughty 
and  stubborn,  but  mild  and  penitent,  and  her  generous  disposition  could  not  refuse  the 
forgiveness  he  seemed  to  solicit.    When  sufficiently  recovered,  she  conveyed  him  to 
Edinburgh,  and,  to  avoid  the  damp  of  Holyrood  House,  he  was  lodged  in  a  mansion  in 
the  Kirk  of  Field,  of  which  the  salubrity  of  the  air  was  essential  to  his  recovery.  Here 
Mary  lavished  upon  him  the  most  soothing  attentions,  and  the  hitherto  wayward  husband 
seemed  sensible  of  his  folly  and  anxious  to  amend  it.    Murray,  foiled  in  his  attempt  of 
a  divorce,  and  fearful  of  the  reconcilement  of  Mary  and  Darnley,  which  could  not  but 
be  dangerous  to  his  ambition  and  the  protestant  interest,  planned  with  Morton,  Maitland, 
and  other  protestant  chiefs,  the  scheme  for  the  destruction  of  the  husband,  which  was  to 
be  followed  by  that  of  Mary  with  the  dupe  and  purposely  designed  chief  actor  of  the  plot, 
Bothwell,  the  rival  whom  Murray  f  most  dreaded,  and  whose  removal  was  so  necessary  to 
his  views.    That  unfortunate  earl  mistaking  the  gratitude  of  Mary  for  love,  was  easily 
persuaded  that  the  removal  of  Darnley  would  be  his  own  advancement,  and,  possessed  of 
more  courage  than  penetration,  readily  entered  into  the  conspiracy  for  the  destruction  of 
the  ill-fated  king,  not  suspecting  that  when  he  had  served  his  associates  as  their  instrument, 
he  in  his  turn  would  be  sacrificed  to  the  ambition  of  Murray,  and  be  rendered  merely 
the  partaker  with  Mary  in  her  misfortunes,  who  was  to  participate  with  him  in  the  odium 
though  not  the  knowledge  of  the  crime,  the  occasion,  through  the  rancor  and  intrigue  of 
her  enemies,  of  all  her  after  misfortunes.    The  lords  associated  in  the  projected  crime, 
concurred  in  the  promise  of  surrendering  to  Bothwell  the  person  of  the  queen,  though 
rather  to  guarantee  the  party  than  to  recompense  the  assassin,  and  nothing  now  remained 
but  the  execution  of  their  purpose,  which  if  concealment  was  aimed  at,  was  conducted 
with  the  greatest  imprudence,  but  which,  if  to  raise  suspicion  against  the  queen,  the  evident 

•  Mary's  enemies  insidionoty  makr  mention  of  only  Both  well  a*  accompanying  her  in  the  progresses  »he  took  at  this 
time  in  the  sonthern  part  of  her  dominions, 
t  Of  thi.  noblcinan  and  hi.  connection  with  the  death  of  Darnley  tee  the  issue  of  Jame,  V.  page  240. 
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design,  though  Bothwell  could  not  perceive  it,  was  planned  with  the  greatest  policy. 
The  queen  had  two  nights  slept  beneath  the  apartment  in  which  Darnley  lodged,  to 
yield  him  attention  and  to  sooth  any  apprehension  he  might  have  for  his  safety,  and,  on 
the  day  preceding  his  death,  Morton  and  the  other  lords  were  reconciled  to  liim  by  the 
queen's  mediation.    Having  thus  benignly  endeavored  to  restore  harmony  and  love  not 
only  between  themselves,  but  also  in  the  court,  Mary,  at  eleven  o'clock  on  the  night  of 
Sunday,  Feb.  9,  1507>  left  him  with  great  tenderness,  to  superintend  a  masque  in  the 
palace  in  honor  of  a  wedding  ;  and  this  time  of  her  absence  was  chosen  by  the  conspirators 
for  the  commission  of  their  design,  as  it  would  infallibly  cast  upon  Mary  a  strong  suspicion 
of  her  being  privy  to  the  murder,  her  departure  lieing  necessary  to  her  own  safety. 
Darnley  and  his  servant  having  been  strangled  with  a  silken  cord  and  their  liodies 
carried  into  the  garden,  the  conspirators  blew  up  the  house  with  gunpowder ;  and  the 
thoughtless  Bothwell  was  entrusted  to  inform  the  queen  of  the  event,  which  was  so  cal- 
culated from  their  previous  confidence  to  implicate  them  both  in  the  public  opinion. 
The  queen  received:  the  intelligence  in  a  state  bordering  on  distraction,  and  yielded 
herself  to  a  deep  melancholy,  from  which  she  was  not  roused  until,  by  the  craftiness  of 
her  enemies,  she  found  herself  suspected  by  the  general  body  of  her  subjects  as  the 
hidden  instigator  of  her  husband's  murder,  having  made  Bothwell  her  instrument. 
Conscious  of  her  own  innocence,  she  treated  the  charge  with  indignation,  and  in  her  own 
mind  fully  acquitted  Bothwell,  who  had  hitherto  deserved  so  well  at  her  hands,  from 
any  participation  in  the  act  ;  not  doubting  that  the  accusation  so  false  against  herself, 
was  equally  so  respecting  him,  and  that  her  enemies  could  not  injure  her  more,  than  by 
separating  her  from  the  services  of  the  man,  who  of  all  her  ministers  had  alone  uniformly 
evinced  his  loyalty.    However,  to  appease  the  public  mind,  Bothwell  on  April  12,  was 
put  upon  his  trial,  which  by  the  designs  of  the  protestant  lords  was  conducted  with 
great  carelessness  to  put  upon  the  queen  the  suspicion  of  suppressing  more  than  a  mere 
superficial  investigation,  lest  she  herself  should  be  discovered  at  the  bottom  of  the  crime  ; 
and  thus  the  accused  earl  was  acquitted,  much  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  earl  of  Lenox, 
Darnley 's  father,  who  though  he  had  demanded  speedy  vengeance  on  the  murderers, 
and  appeared  as  the  prosecutor,  had  yet,  as  if  actuated  by  the  eccentricity  of  his  son, 
whom  he  greatly  resembled  in  moroseness  and  want  of  talents,  absented  himself  from 
the  court  of  trial,  under  the  pretence  that  the  affair  was  too  much  hurried.    The  crafty 
Murray,  who  was  to  reap  the  great  reward  of  this  intrigue,  having  full  confidence  in 
Morton  and  his  agents  in  the  prosecution  of  his  schemes,  departed  for  France  before  the 
trial  of  Bothwell ;  by  which  he  avoided  having  any  apparent  participation  in  extricating 
that  lord  from  his  difficulties,  and  in  personally  recommending  him,  as  he  had  projected, 
as  the  husband  of  Mary,  a  union  which  would  infallibly  confirm  the  suspicion  her  subjects 
had  of  her  knowledge  of  the  murder,  since  by  their  hatred  of  Bothwell  and  the  celerity 
of  his  trial  they  were  convinced  of  his  guilt.    This  was  the  great  groundwork  of  Mur- 
ray's policy,  which  worked  as  he  foresaw  to  his  own  aggrandizement. 

After  the  departure  of  Murray  and  the  acquittal  of  Bothwell,  Morton  and  his  col- 
leagues put  their  plan  in  agitation  for  the  union  of  Mary  with  Bothwell,  of  which  she 
herself  had  then  no  knowledge  nor  desire,  as  may  be  proved  by  her  assigning  her  son 
with  Stirling  castle  to  the  care  of  Murray's  kinsman,  the  earl  of  Mar,  a  power  she 
would  never  have  granted  to  the  enemies  of  the  man  she  designed  for  her  husband. 
And  Bothwell,  also  the  dupe  of  the  conspiracy  which  he  thought  was  working  only  his 
aggrandizement,  was  not  negligent  in  forwarding  his  projects,  for  having  in  his  office 
of  keeper  of  the  borders  collected  forces  against  the  banditti  in  Liddisdale,  he  intercepted 
the  queen  at  Almond  bridge,  dispersed  her  retinue,  and  conducted  her  to  his  seat  at 
Dunbar  castle,  where  she  was  confined  ten  days,  which  the  earl  employed  in  effecting  a 
divorce  from  his  present  wife,  having  already  procured  a  bond  of  the  consent  of  the  con- 
federate lords  for  his  marriage  with  Mary.  It  was  here  that  he  first  proposed  his 
union  with  royalty,  supporting  his  pretensions  with  the  given  bond  ;  and  though  as- 
tonished at  his  audacity,  the  difficulties  of  her  situation  prevented  Mary  from  expressing 
her  dissent,  for  the  divorce  being  now  effected,  she  was  conducted  to  Kdinburgh  in 
Bothwell's  custody,  and  totally  at  his  disposal.  From  the  departure  of  Murray,  being 
as  it  were  destitute  of  counsel,  her  concealed  enemies  under  the  pretence  of  supplying  it 
in  another  quarter  advised  her,  agreeably  to  the  bond  they  had  given,  to  marry  with  some 
person  that  might  be  able  to  assist  in  the  difficulties  of  her  affairs,  nominating  Bothwell 
as  the  most  proper  man,  for  his  valor,  influence,  and  unquestionable  loyalty.  Mary  in 
her  present  circumstances  cut  off  from  all  assistance,  esteeming  Bothwell  in  her  grati- 
tude, and  from  the  consciousness  of  her  own  innocence,  not  doubting  of  that  of  the  man 
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with  whom  she  had  been  accused,  at  last  consented  to  their  proposal,  being  publicly 
espoused  to  him,  May  15,  in  the  High  Church  of  Edinburgh  ;  a  ceremony  proving  the 
most  imprudent  action  of  her  life  and  the  precursor  of  all  her  after  misfortunes,  as  it 
created  in  her  subjects  those  suspicions  of  the  reality  of  her  guilt  in  the  late  murder, 
and  gave  to  the  English  queen,  the  ungenerous  fomenter  of  her  trials,  a  color  of  justice 
for  the  harsh  treatment  she  unceasingly  received  from  her  after  she  had  entered  her 
dominions. 

Thus  prepared  for  their  opposition,  in  having  effected  the  union  of  their  destined 
victims,  which  nothing  but  their  ruin  could  sever,  the  confederate  lords  entered  into 
action  under  pretence  of  revenging  the  late  king's  death,  and  of  drawing  Mary  from  an 
enthralment  they  now  pretended  to  have  been  forced  upon  her,  as  well  as  of  preventing 
the  young  prince  James  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  Bothwell,  who  from  that  advantage 
calculated  upon  the  regency.  These  plausible  professions  giving  to  treason  the  gloss  of 
loyalty,  the  earl  of  Morton  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  at  Stirling,  and  led  his  troops  to 
Holy  rood  House,  from  which  Bothwell,  conveying  the  queen  with  him,  escaped  with 
difficulty  to  Dunbar ;  but  this  proved  but  a  short  delay  of  their  fate,  for  having  gathered 
their  forces  and  advanced  to  Carberry  Hill,  their  men  evinced  so  great  an  unwillingness 
to  encounter  the  confederates,  that  on  June  16,  the  queen  being  unable  to  place  any 
confidence  in  her  army,  entered  into  negociation  and  at  length  surrendered  herself  to 
Morton,  under  condition  of  her  personal  safety  and  restoration  to  authority,  and  that 
Bothwell,  from  whom  she  consented  to  be  separated,  should  be  free  from  peril  and 
suffered  to  pa^  unmolested  from  the  field.  But  Mary  soon  found  how  miserably  her 
confidence  had  been  deceived,  being  immediately  conveyed  to  the  castle  of  Lochlevin 
and  confined  with  the  strictest  rigor  without  any  semblance  of  royalty,  of  which  the 
traitors  resolved  totally  to  despoil  her.  Hitherto  they  had  not  ventured  to  announce 
this  their  ultimate  object,  effecting  their  possession  of  her  under  the  pretence  of  sepa- 
rating her  from  her  husband's  murderer  ;  but  having  succeeded  thus  far  and  having  her 
fully  in  their  power,  they  proceeded  to  compel  her  to  resign  her  crown  and  appoint  the 
earl  of  Murray  as  regent.  Mary,  with  the  dignity  her  rank  demanded,  exclaimed, 
"  Never  but  with  life  will  I  part  with  the  crown  of  my  ancestors ;"  but  by  the  advice 
of  Throckmorton,  whom  Elizabeth,  to  hide  her  treachery  to  her  miserable  sister-queen, 
and  her  joy  at  the  almost  interminable  confusion  she  had  ungenerously  caused  in  Scotland 
to  ensure  the  tranquillity  of  her  own  kingdom, had  at  length  sent  in  this  irretrievable  state 
of  her  affairs  under  pretence  of  advocating  her  cause,  she  was  constrained  to  yield  on  the 
ground  that  no  compulsory  abdication  was  valid.  This  was  followed  by  the  coronation 
of  her  infant  son  on  the  29th  of  July,  at  Stirling,  and  the  entrance  of  Murray  into  the 
office  of  the  regency,  Aug.  22,  having  returned  from  France  in  time  to  take  advantage 
of  the  late  revolution  without  in  any  degree  appearing  personally  engaged  in  it.  Mary, 
thus  deprived  of  all  authority,  lingered  in  rigorous  confinement,  uncertain  of  what  fate 
was  reserved  for  her  by  her  unfeeling  subjects,  who  now  threw  on  her  alone,  all  the 
odium  of  her  husband's  murder,  while  Bothwell,  having  answered  the  purpose  of  her 
enemies  and  being  overwhelmed  with  disgrace  and  ignominy,  was  suffered  to  make  his 
escape,  after  surrendering  to  Morton  Dunbar  castle  ;  so  little  careful  in  prosperity  were 
the  confederate  lords  to  cover  their  treason  with  any  consistency  of  conduct.  To  them 
Mary  was  now  alone  the  object  of  punishment ;  some  were  for  banishing  her  for  life, 
and  others,  for  greater  security,  would  have  devoted  her  to  the  scaffold.  At  length, 
May  2, 1560,  after  many  abortive  attempts,  she  effected  her  escape  from  her  prison  of 
Lochlevin  with  the  assistance  of  William  Douglas,  a  youthful  relative  of  Morton's,  and 
hastening  to  Hamilton,  where  her  cause  was  still  cherished,  in  a  few  days  she  was  sur- 
rounded by  an  army  of  0,000  men,  many  crowding  to  her  banner,  their  eyes  being  at 
length  opened  to  the  wrongs  she  had  endured.  She  now  revoked  her  late  abdication  as 
having  been  extorted  by  force,  and  despatched  an  order  for  restitution  from  the  regent. 
The  nobles  promised  allegiance,  and  messengers  were  despatched  to  solicit  aid  from 
Elizabeth.  Confusion  was  in  the  councils  of  the  confederates,  and  every  thing  augured 
success  to  the  royal  cause.  But  Mary  and  misfortune  were  never  to  part.  A  fatal 
rashness  urged  by  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  who  projected  the  queen's  marriage 
with  his  nephew,  lord  Arbroath,  disdained  the  delay  which  would  have  strengthened  her 
numbers  by  thinning  those  of  her  enemies,  and  also  have  given  time  for  the  arrival  of  the 
English  supplies,  which  Elizabeth  could  not  with  any  color  refuse  in  the  present  circum- 
stances. The  ambition  of  the  churchman  precipitated  the  fatal  battle  of  Langside, 
May  13,  in  which  the  queen's  troops  were  defeated  by  the  experienced  Murray,  who  as 
a  general  and  a  statesman  was  equally  conspicuous.  'Mary  fled  from  the  field' of  battle 
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more  than  60  miles  before  night,  and,  fearful  of  again  falling  into  the  hands  of  her 
victorious  oppressors,  resolved,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  her  friends,  to  quit  Scotland  and 
throw  herself  upon  the  protection  of  the  English  queen  :  a  fatal  error,  Mary  not  consi- 
dering that  Elizabeth  was  interested  to  afford  her  protection  as  a  queen  of  Scotland  ; 
but  as  a  fugitive,  to  detain  her  as  a  curb  upon  the  Scottish  states,  who  would  yield 
England  any  advantage  to  prevent  the  restoration  of  a  sovereign  which  must  be  their 
destruction.  The  truth  of  this  was  soon  proved,  for  Mary  in  her  fatal  haste,  missed  the 
messenger  who  was  actually  journeying  to  her  from  Elizabeth  with  unlimited  offers  of 
service,  on  the  single  condition  that  no  French  troops  should  be  admitted  into  Scotland. 
On  the  15th  of  May  she  landed  at  Workington,  in  Cumberland,  so  soon  was  the  fate  of 
this  unfortunate  woman  decided.  Elizabeth  at  first  appeared  inclined  to  receive  the 
royal  fugitive  with  sympathizing  kindness  ;  but  her  ministers,  whom  on  any  emergency 
she  invariably  consulted,  soon  checked  this  honorable  feeling  by  their  cautious  sugges- 
tions, which,  by  the  dispensation  of  never-failing  justice,  however  much  the  ultimate 
effect  may,  under  Providence,  have  been  beneficial  to  the  protestant  religion,  entailed 
on  her  and  them  the  stain  of  a  breach  of  hospitality,  and  the  numerous  conspiracies  which 
agitated  England  for  20  years,  and  were  at  last  only  to  be  prevented  by  putting  the 
unfortunate  woman  to  death,  who  had  solicited  their  protection.  Mary  was  conducted 
to  Carlisle  castle,  and  denied  access  to  the  English  queen  until  she  should  be  cleared  of 
the  murder  of  her  husband  ;  and  Elizabeth  now  claimed  the  character  of  an  arbitress 
between  her  and  her  rebellious  subjects,  who  were  encouraged  to  offer  any  accusations 
that  might  render  her  detention  in  any  degree  justifiable,  which  were  determined  upon 
with  the  most  shameful  partiality  to  the  prejudice  of  Mary,  whose  only  lot  was  to  be 
removed  during  more  than  18  years,  from  one  prison  to  another,  witnessing  at  each 
removal  encreased  severity,  and  being  subjected  by  the  intrigues  of  Elizabeth  and  her 
ministers  to  the  suspicions  of  the  nation,  as  the  instigator  of  the  conspiracies  of  the 
catholics,  which  continually  harassed  the  English  government.  The  remainder  of  Mary's 
misfortunes  being  now  intimately  connected  with  the  English  history,  in  which  they 
are  fully  developed,  the  present  brief  sketch  of  the  life  of  this  celebrated  woman  will 
at  once  pass  over  to  the  last  scene  of  her  life,  the  scaffold.  Her  enemies  by  their  unjust 
rigor  towards  her,  had  so  incensed  her  partisans,  that  continual  endeavors  were  making 
by  various  conspiracies  for  her  release,  to  effect  which,  the  life  of  Elizabeth  was  even 
attempted.  The  ungenerous  policy  of  the  English  queen,  which,  in  its  heartless  endea- 
vors to  bring  disgrace  and  peril  on  a  neighbor,  had  most  justly  overwhelmed  herself  with 
never-ceasing  rfnd  gnawing  anxieties,  obliged  her  at  length  to  seek  personal  safety  in 
the  sacrifice  of  her  injured  and  nearest  relative,  who,  after  an  incessant  persecution  of 
nearly  20  years,  was,  to  prevent  the  evil  consequences  it  might  excite  against  her  ene- 
mies, now  to  be  ignominiously  robbed  of  life.  Hopeless  of  regaining  liberty  from  the 
source  that  should  long  before  have  granted  it,  Mary  yielded  to  the  necessity  of  her 
affairs  and  entered  into  correspondence  with  her  ]>artisans  to  obtain  her  release ;  and  these 
partisans  attempting  the  life  of  Elizabeth,  it  was  the  policy  of  her  and  her  ministers  to 
make  Mary  appear  privy  to  this  bloody  portion  of  the  plot  for  the  justification  of  the 
fate  they  intended  for  her.  It  is  in  vain  in  these  brief  pages  to  display  the  merits  of 
the  affair  on  either  side ;  but  everv  page  of  her  historv  too  fully  proves  that  she  was 
proceeded  against  with  the  determination  to  effect  her  destruction,  and  that  justice  was 
in  every  instance  grossly  violated. 

Mary,  for  the  last  scene  of  her  imprisonment  and  life,  was  conveyed  to  Fotheringay 
Castle  in  Northamptonshire,  where,  Oct.  12,  1586,  was  effected  what  was  termed  her 
trial,  in  which,  surrounded  by  her  acknowledged  enemies  as  judges,  and  denied  the  least 
assistance  from  papers  or  counsel,  she  so  vindicated  her  cause  as,  though  not  to  prevent 
her  predetermined  fate,  to  confound  her  persecutors,  who  chose  to  close  their  diabolical 
proceedings  in  a  place  out  of  the  reach  of  her  eloquent  tongue  and  reproaching  eye.  The 
commissioners  removed  to  the  Star  Chamber,  where,  on  Oct.  25,  sentence  of  death 
was  pronounced  against  her,  and,  to  forward  Elizabeth's  designs  as  well  as  to  take  from 
her  the  censure  of  the  deed,  parliament  was  made  to  demand  the  death  of  the  Scottish 
queen,  who  had  long  prepared  herself  to  endtire  the  malice  of  her  enemies.  It  is  how- 
ever possible  that,  as  Elizabeth  delayed  to  sign  the  warrant  for  her  execution,  she  still 
doubted  whether  she  was  to  die,  and  anticipated  only  a  more  rigorous  captivity,  an 
uncertainty  that  continued  until  the  evening  or  Febr.  7>  1587,  when  she  was  informed 
by  the  earls  of  Kent  and  Shrewsbury,  that  they  were  commissioned  by  the  court  to  see 
her  sentence  put  into  effect  on  the  following  morning  by  the  severing  of  her  head  from  her 
body.    And  it  was  now  that  the  true  nobleness  of  Mary's  soul  was  fully  to  be  developed. 
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Whatever  superiority  Elizabeth  may  claim  over  Mary  in  the  arts  of  government,  which 
is  doubtful  as  the  standard  for  judgment  is  so  different  in  each,  the  death  of  Mary  claims 
the  admiration,  while  that  of  her  ungenerous  rival  only  the  contempt,  of  posterity. 
Crossing  herself  in  the  name  of  God,  she  exclaimed  to  the  earls  without  the  least  faltering 
of  voice  or  change  of  countenance,  *'  The  news  you  bring  cannot  but  be  most  welcome, 
since  they  announce  the  termination  of  my  sufferings.  Nor  do  I  account  that  soul 
deserving  immortal  bliss  which  can  shrink  under  the  pains  of  the  body's  death,  or  fear 
the  stroke  that  sets  it  free.  And  though  I  did  not  think  the  queen,  my  sister,  would 
have  consented  to  my  death,  she  shall  find  I  can  meet  it  with  that  fortitude  and  calm- 
ness, which  even  she,  my  rival,  shall  esteem  and  venerate."  Then  laying  her  hand  on 
a  Bible,  which  happened  to  be  near  her,  she  solemnly  protested  that  she  was  innocent 
of  the  late  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  Elizabeth,  which  by  the  malice  of  her  enemies 
was  made  the  pretext  of  her  death.  After  the  departure  of  the  earls,  she  spent  the 
remainder  of  the  evening  in  arranging  her  worldly  affairs,  and  dividing  her  jewels  and 
apparel  amongst  her  servants,  whom  she  vainly  attempted  to  console  for  the  loss  of 
a  mistress  who  commanded  their  love  and  esteem.  She  also  wrote  several  short  epistles 
to  her  relatives  in  France,  and  at  length,  after  her  religious  duties,  retired  to  rest,  which 
she  enjoyed  without  interruption  until  the  morning  that  was  to  close  her  sufferings. 
At  break  of  day  she  arrayed  herself  in  rich  but  becoming  apparel,  and,  retiring  to  her 
oratory,  partook  of  the  sacrament  by  means  of  a  consecrated  host,  which  a  melancholy 
presentiment  of  her  calamities  had  induced  her  to  obtain  from  Pope  Pius  V.  Having 
continued  her  devotions  until  the  sheriff  of  the  county  announced  to  her  that  the  hour  of 
her  execution  had  arrived,  she  came  forth  breathing  benignity  and  peace.  Her  gown 
was  of  black  silk  ;  her  petticoat  was  bordered  with  crimson  velvet ;  a  veil  of  lawn, 
bowed  out  with  wire  and  edged  with  bone  lace,  was  fastened  to  her  caul  and  traced  the 
ground ;  an  Agnus  Dei  was  suspended  from  her  neck  by  a  pomander  chain  ;  her  beads 
were  fixed  to  her  girdle ;  and  she  bore  in  her  hand  a  crucifix  of  ivory.  Descending  the 
stairs  amidst  the  screams  and  lamentations  of  her  female  attendants,  and  being  received 
by  the  earls  with  their  retinue,  it  was  now  that  Sir  Andrew  3 1  civil,  the  master  of  her 
household,  threw  himself  at  her  feet,  deploring  his  sad  destiny  in  bearing  the  sorrowful 
tidings  of  her  death  into  Scotland.  "  Lament  not,"  said  she,  "  honest  Melvil,  but  rather 
exult  that  thou  this  day  shalt  see  Mary  Stuart  delivered  from  all  her  woes.  The  world,  my 
good  servant,  is  but  vanity,  and  an  ocean  of  tears  would  not  suffice  to  bewail  its  sorrows. 
Hitherto  I  have  found  thee  faithful,  and  though  thou  be  in  religion  a  Protestant  and  I 
a  Catholic,  yet  seeing  there  is  but  one  Christ,  I  charge  thee  as  thou  respectest  him  to 
bear  me  witness  that  I  die  unshaken  in  my  religion  and  unchanged  in  my  affections  to 
Scotland  and  France.  Tell  my  son  to  serve  God,  to  consult  the  true  interests  of  his 
people,  and  never,  like  his  unhappy  and  too  credulous  mother,  entrust  himself  to  the 

Eower  of  another  prince.  Assure  him  that  I  have  done  nothing  to  the  prejudice  of  his 
ingdom  or  his  crown,  and  admonish  him  to  maintain  an  amity  with  Elizabeth.  Thou, 
O  God,  knowest  that  I  was  ever  most  anxious  for  the  cordial  union  of  the  kingdoms  of 
England  and  Scotland.  Infinite  are  the  injuries  that  my  adversaries  have  done  me.  They 
have  thirsted  for  my  blood  as  the  hart  panteth  for  the  brook.  O  God  of  mercy,  forgive 
them  ! "  When  she  named  her  son  her  eyes  were  flooded  with  tears :  —  a  son  she  had 
scarcely  ever  seen,  who  had  possessed  her  rights,  disregarded  her  advice,  neglected  her 
miseries,  and  co-operated  with  her  enemies.  She  seemed  at  the  mention  of  him  to  struggle 
with  a  sorrow  she  cared  not  to  reveal.  At  the  clase  of  this  address,  she  kissed  Melvil 
and  bade  him  adieu.  Mary  now  besought  the  earU  that  her  servants  might  be  treated 
with  civility,  enjoy  the  presents  she  had  bestowed  upou  them,  and  receive  a  safe  conduct 
to  depart  out  of  the  dominions  of  Elizabeth  :  favors  which,  as  they  were  indifferent, 
were  readily  granted.  She  then  begged  that  they  might  be  permitted  to  attend  her  to 
the  scaffold,  as  witnesses  of  her  behavior  at  her  death,  to  which  the  earl  of  Kent  disco- 
vered a  strong  reluctance,  saying  they  would  behave  with  an  intemperate  passion, 
practise  superstitious  formalities,  and  dip  their  handkerchiefs  in  her  blood;  but  she  replied 
that  she  was  sure  none  of  their  actions  would  be  blamable,  and  decency  required  that 
some  of  her  women  should  attend  her.  The  earl  still  hesitating,  she,  affected  with 
the  insolent  and  stupid  indignity  of  his  malice,  exclaimed,  "  I  am  cousin  to  your  mistress 
and  descended  from  Henry  VII.  I  am  a  dowager  of  France  and  the  anointed  queen  of 
Scotland  !  "  Upon  this  it  was  agreed  by  the  interposition  of  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury  that 
she  should  elect  two  of  her  women  to  assist  her  in  her  last  moments,  and  some  of  her  men 
servants,  amongst  whom  was  the  faithful  Melvil,  who  might  behold  and  report  her 
demeanor  at  her  death. 
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The  place  appointed  for  the  execution  was  the  Great  Hall  of  the  castle,  the  scene  of 
her  trial ;  the  Court-yard,  the  spot  first  fixed  upon,  being  rejected  by  Elizabeth's  order. 
While  the  above  affecting  scene  was  passing,  the  Hall  was  filling  with  the  gentry  of  the 
county  to  the  number  of  about  300,  to  witness  the  death  of  a  woman  famed  for  her 
beauty,  virtues,  and  misfortunes.  The  solemn  tolling  of  the  castle  bell  and  an  encreasing 
murmur  of  the  assembled  spectators  indicated  the  approach  of  the  royal  victim.  The 
sheriff  and  the  earls  preceded  Mary,  who  followed  at  a  distance,  leaning,  being  affected 
with  a  rheumatism  contracted  from  her  damp  unwholesome  prisons,  on  the  arm  of  Sir 
Amias  Paulet,  her  rigorous  keeper,  when  she  observed  to  him  smilingly,  that  it  was  the 
last  trouble  she  should  give  him.  Entering  the  hall,  she  advanced  with  an  air  of  grace 
and  majesty  to  the  scaffold,  erected  at  the  farthest  extremity,  which  she  ascended  with  a 
firm  step  and  serene  aspect,  turning  her  eyes  upon  the  block,  the  axe, and  the  executioners. 
Her  magnanimous  carriage,  her  beauty,  and  matchless  misfortunes,  created  in  the 
spectators  an  undivided  sympathy,  and  they  gave  way  to  the  various  feelings  of  awe, 
admiration,  and  pity.  A  chair  was  placed  for  her  in  which  she  seated  herself,  and  it 
was  then  observed  that  a  little  favorite  shag-dog  had  followed  the  procession  and  hid 
himself  in  her  train.  Silence  being  commanded,  Beale  read  aloud  the  warrant  for  her 
death,  which  she  heard  dispassionately,  yet  in  a  manner  that  showed  her  thoughts  were 
much  more  importantly  employed,  smiling  with  beneficent  composure,  and  her  fine 
complexioned  countenance  retaining  all  its  wonted  sweetness  of  expression.  The  spec- 
tators were  dissolved  in  tears.  Fletcher,  dean  of  Peterborough,  now  began  a  discourse 
upon  her  life,  past,  present,  and  to  come,  and  counselled  her  to  repent  of  her  crimes, 
affecting  to  enumerate  her  trespasses  against  Elizabeth,  and  to  describe  the  love  and 
tenderness  of  that  princess  towards  her ;  inveighing  against  her  attachment  to  popery, 
he  threatened  her  with  everlasting  fire,  if  she  delayed  to  renounce  its  errors.  His 
behavior  was  coarse  and  indecent  in  the  extreme,  and  while  he  meant  to  insult  the 
devoted  Mary,  he  insulted  still  more  the  sovereign  he  flattered  and  the  religion  he 
professed ;  so  truly  despicable,  in  whatever  cause,  is  the  hated  vice  of  intolerance,  a 
quality  with  which  the  pure  religion  of  Christ  will  have  no  connection.  Twice  she 
interrupted  him  with  great  gentleness  ;  but  he  obstinately  continuing  his  scurrility,  she 
raised  her  voice  and  commanded  him  with  a  resolute  tone  to  withhold  his  indignities. 
"  I  was  born,"  said  she,  "  in  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  I  have  experienced  its 
comforts  in  the  trying  seasons  of  sickness,  calamity,  and  sorrow,  and  I  am  resolved  to 
die  in  it."  The  earls,  ashamed  of  his  savage  deportment,  admonished  him  to  desist,  and 
to  content  himself  with  praying  for  her  conversion.  He  now  entered  upon  a  long  prayer, 
which  Mary,  falling  upon  her  knees,  entirely  disregarded,  employing  herself  in  devotion 
from  the  Office  of  the.  Virgin,  which  having  finished,  she  arose ;  when  after  waiting  till 
the  dean  had  concluded,  she  again  kneeled  and  in  an  audible  voice  expressed  her  unli- 
mited forgiveness  of  all  her  enemies,  recommended  the  church,  her  son,  and  Elizabeth, 
to  the  protection  of  God,  and  implored  the  saints  to  intercede  with  him  on  her  behalf. 
Carrying  the  crucifix  to  her  lips,  she  pressed  it  devoutly  to  them,  looked  eagerly  upon 
it,  and  exclaimed,  "  O  Christ,  thou  wert  extended  on  the  cross  to  save  mankind ;  pardon 
my  transgressions  and  stretch  out  thy  arms  to  receive  me  in  mercy."  The  earl  of  Kent, 
offended  with  her  reverence  for  the  image,  desiring  her  to  have  Christ  in  her  heart,  not 
in  her  hand,  she  mildly  answered,  "  that  she  held  his  image  in  her  hand  that  her  imagi- 
nation might  be  impressed  with  a  livelier  sense  of  his  passion,  and  that  her  heart  might 
be  touched  with  the  greater  compunction  and  gratitude."  It  is  not  the  form  of  piety 
but  the  sincerity  that  makes  it  acceptable  with  God.  Whatever  errors  we,  weak  mortals, 
may  form  in  our  judgments,  they  are  of  too  trivial  a  consideration  to  cause  a  rejection 
by  our  Creator  of  the  prayers  issuing  from  the  fervor  of  a  sincere  and  humble  heart, 
though  framed  in  our  weakness  upon  those  errors.  Who  can  behold  Mary  in  this  last 
scene  of  her  life,  when  hypocrisy  is  useless  and  dreadful,  absorbed  in  a  confidence  of  the 
beneficence  and  justice  of  Providence  and  the  merits  of  a  Saviour,  and  believe  her  to 
have  been  in  any  degree  participating  in  that  crime,  the  event  of  which  ruled  the  destiny 
of  her  life?  Who  can  behold  the  fortitude  and  calmness  which  dignified  her  when  she 
offered  her  neck  to  the  axe,  and  charge  her  with  the  murder  of  Darnley,  her  husband  ? 
That  she  would  dare  to  enter  the  presence  of  her  God  after  imposing  upon  mankind  in 
the  scene  of  her  death  with  an  appearance  of  innocence,  when  her  heart  must  be  gnawed 
with  a  consciousness  of  guilt,  would  prove  a  depravity  that  many  of  the  worst  of  mankind 
are  afraid  to  possess,  and  of  which  the  whole  life  of  the  feminine  and  affectionate  Mary 
proved  her  incapable. 

The  devotions  of  Mary  being  now  finished,  her  women  assisted  her  to  disrobe,  and 
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the  executioners  rudely  assisting,  one  of  them  snatched  from  her  neck  her  Agnus  Dei, 
which  she  took  from  him  and  gave  to  her  women,  telling  him  he  should  have  money  for 
it.  The  men  continuing  their  officiousness,  she  repressed  them,  saying  she  was  not 
accustomed  to  be  attended  by  such  servants  nor  to  be  undressed  before  so  large  an 
assembly.  Her  upper  garments  being  taken  off,  she  bade  her  domestics  a  final  adieu  with 
a  smile  that  seemed  to  console,  but  that  plunged  them  in  deeper  woe.  She  kneeled 
resolutely  before  the  block,  when  her  women  and  men  servants  burst  out  into  loud 
lamentations.  Turning  her  head  towards  them,  she  put  her  finger  to  her  lips  to  admo- 
nish them  to  silence.  The  executioners  advanced  and  implored  her  forgiveness,  which 
she  most  readily  granted  them,  and  beckoning  one  of  her  maids  towards  her,  she  desired 
her  to  bandage  her  eyes  with  a  linen  handkerchief  in  which  the  Eucharist  had  been 
enclosed.  Thus  prepared  for  the  dreadful  stroke,  she  exclaimed  "  In  te,  Domine, 
confido,  ne  confundar  in  sternum,  &c."  and  still  for  some  little  time  preserved  the 
posture  of  kneeling  without  stooping  to  the  block,  imagining  that  she  might  be  beheaded 
after  the  French  manner,  the  head  being  cut  off  from  the  body,  kneeling  in  an  erect 
position  ;*  but  perceiving  the  stroke  to  be  delayed  while  she  remained  in  this  posture, 
and  putting  her  hand  to  her  neck  as  by  a  sudden  recollection  to  feel  that  it  was  suffici- 
ently bare  and  that  no  ornament  was  suspended  to  it  that  might  break  the  blow  of  the  axe, 
Mary,  groping  for  the  block,  laid  down  her  throat  upon  it  with  cool  intrepidity,  putting 
her  chin  at  the  same  time  beyond  the  block  with  both  her  hands,  which  continuing  in  that 
situation,  would  have  been  cut  off  with  her  head,  had  they  not  been  espied  ;  but  being 
advised,  she  quietly  ordered  herself  again,  when  stretching  forth  her  arms  and  legs,  she 
cried  out,  "  In  manus  tuas,  Domine,  depono  spirilum  meum."  In  the  awful  silence 
which  followed,  one  of  the  executioners  held  her  bv  the  arms,  and  the  other  having 
raised  the  sharp  and  glittering  axe,  either  from  unskilfulness  or  inquietude  gave  almost 
a  useless  blow  upon  her  prostrate  and  well-formed  neck,  which  was  followed  by  two 
more  strokes  before  her  head  was  chopped  off.  The  man  who  held  her  arms  lowered  her 
bleeding  body  to  the  floor,  while  the  other  held  up  her  head  streaming  with  blood,  which 
in  a  moment  was  so  clianged  that  few  could  recognise  the  so-late  lovely  features  in  her 
countenance  of  death,  and  her  hair,  being  discomposed  by  the  fall,  was  discovered  to  be 
already  gray  with  care  and  afflictions.  The  dean  cried  out,  "  So  perish  queen  Elizabeth's 
enemies  1 "  who  received  from  the  earl  of  Kent  alone  a  responsive  "  Amen."  The  rest 
of  the  spectators  continued  silent  and  drowned  in  tears,  oeing  incapable  of  any  other 
sentiment  than  that  of  pity  or  admiration.  In  the  midst  of  this  mournful  spectacle  the 
little  favorite  dog,  starting  from  the  robes  under  which  he  had  remained  concealed, 
sought  by  his  caresses  to  restore  animation  to  the  insensible  corse,  and,  lying  down 
between  the  headless  shoulders,  moaned  piteously  as  he  licked  the  blood  of  bis  devoted 
mistress,  flowing  from  that  once  lovely  neck,  now  severed  by  the  unpitying  axe.  Touched 
with  this  instance  of  brute  sympathy,  the  headsman  suffered  him  to  keep  his  place  ;  and 
even  the  earl  of  Kent  showed  to  the  poor  animal  an  indulgence  denied  to  the  attendants 
of  the  unfortunate  Mary ;  for  her  women  hastening  to  protect  their  mistress  from  the 
curious  gaze  of  the  spectators,  and  solacing  themselves  with  the  hopes  of  mourning  over 
her  and  laying  her  forth  in  a  funereal  garb,  were  prohibited  by  the  earls  from  enjoying 
these  melancholy  offices,  and  chased  from  the  hall  with  indignity..  Her  remains  were 
touched  by  the  rude  hands  of  the  executioners,  who  carried  them  into  an  adjoining  room, 
and  tearing  a  cloth  from  an  old  billiard  table,  covered  that  form  once  so  beautiful.  The 
block,  the  cushion,  the  scaffold,  and  the  garments  stained  with  her  blood  were  consumed 
with  fire.  Two  days  after,  the  faithful  dog  died,  as  it  was  believed  of  grief.  The  body 
of  the  deceased  queen  having  been  royally  embalmed,  was  deposited  in  a  superb  coffin, 
and,  after  an  interval  of  six  months,  interred  in  the  cathedral  of  Peterborough  on  the 
1st  of  August.  Elizabeth,  who  had  treated  her  as  a  criminal  while  she  lived,  seemed 
disposed  to  acknowledge  her  for  a  queen  when  she  had  fallen  a  victim  to  her  dissimula- 
tion, envy,  and  suspicion.  Twenty  years  after,  James  commanded  her  bones  to  be  re- 
moved to  Westminster  and  deposited  among  the  kings  of  England,  where  she  lies  near 
her  deceitful  and  cruel  rival,  being  a  mark  of  infamy  on  Elizabeth's  memory  which  even 
the  mingling  of  their  ashes  cannot  efface. 

Thus  fell  Mary  Stuart  in  the  45th  year  of  her  age,  after  a  life  marked  from  her  cra- 
dle by  calamity  and  sorrow,  and  having  endured  an  unjust  imprisonment  of  19  years  by 
a  rival,  who  had  herself  nearly  suffered  under  her  sister,  queen  Mary,  the  same  fate  from 

•  Mary  had  witncMcd.  during  her  residence  in  France,  together  with  Catherine  <lo  Medici*  and  the  primiiuU  ladle*  of  the 
French  court,  the  beheading  of  boron  Castlenau,  a  Hugo  not,  and  cotMe<|ueutly  in  their  eye»  a  heretic  ;  for  rtnuige  to  xav,  it 
wa»  thought  a  meritorious  mark  of  loyalty  and  piety  for  even  women  to  wit  now.  and  rejoice  at  the  death  of  ,uch,  who  »houki 
dare  to  differ  from  the  doginai  of  the  |mjm!  church,  an  inhuman  policy  that  Mary  wa*  ever  aver»e  to  exercise  in  her  own  kingdom. 
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similar  causes,  religion,  fear,  envy,  and  jealousy.  Mary  Stuart  suffered  for  her  fidelity 
to  the  Romish  religion,  however  much  her  enemies  protest  she  forfeited  her  head  for 
her  connection  with  conspiracies  aiming  at  Elizabeth's  life.  That  such  conspiracies 
existed,  history  fully  proves,  but  not  without  deep  and  damning  suspicions  that  they 
were  secretly  encouraged  by  the  partisans  and  ministers  of  Elizabeth  themselves,  as  a 
means  and  pretended  justification  of  their  fixed  design,  the  destruction  of  the  queen  of 
Scots.  But  to  the  candid  mind,  Mary  stands  acquitted  of  any  participation  in  the 
bloody  portion  of  the  plot,  by  the  shameful  irregularity  of  her  trial ;  the  evident  previous 
decision  upon  which  her  judges  were  resolved  to  act the  prohibiting  advantages  which 
for  her  defence  she  had  a  right  to  receive  ;  and  lastly,  which  fully  stamps  her  execution 
as  a  murder  and  not  a  sacrifice  to  justice  and  public  safety,  the  not  confronting  her  ac- 
cording to  her  own  request  with  her  secretaries,  Naw  and  Curl,  upon  whose  evidence 
she  was  chiefly  condemned,  which  hence  may  fairly  be  supposed  to  have  been  obtained 
by  bribery  and  the  previous  preparations  of  those  who  thirsted  for  her  blood.  She  was 
likewise  sacrificed  to  fear,  which  rankled  in  the  hearts  of  Elizabeth  and  her  courtiers ; 
the  first  dreading  to  lose  a  tottering  crown,  and  the  latter  justly  anticipating  from  the 
succession  of  Mary,  a  retaliation  for  the  injuries  and  calumnies  they  had  unceasingly 
heafied  upon  her,  their  defenseless  and  hated  victim.  And  she  was  sacrificed  to  envy 
and  jealousy  in  the  vanity  and  ambition  of  Elizabeth,  who  hated  the  beauty  she  possessed 
not,  the  accomplishments  she  could  not  attain,  and  the  encreasing  splendor  with  which  a 
woman  graced  with  both  would  be  invested,  eclipsing  the  glory  of  her  own  reign,  from 
a  union  of  Scotland  and  England  in  the  person  of  Slary  as  her  successor  in  the  latter 
kingdom  by  hereditary  right. 

The  marriages  and  issue  of  this  queen  are  so  intimately  and  prominently  connected 
with  the  misfortunes  of  her  life,  that  any  further  mention  of  them  may  be  deemed  un- 
necessary. The  following  recapitulation  is  however  given.  She  was  thrice  married  : 
I.  To  Francis  II.,  king  of  France,  at  the  time  of  his  being  dauphin,  April  24,  1558, 
who  died  S.  P.  Dec.  5, 1560.  II.  To  Henry,  lord  Darnley,  July  29,  1565,  who  was 
murdered  Feb.  9,  1567.  III.  To  James  Hepburn,  earl  of  Bothwell,  May  15,  1567, 
from  whom  she  was  separated  at  the  battle  of  Carberry  Hill,  June  16,  following.  This 
man.  after  his  separation  from  Mary,  was  suffered,  as  the  murderer  of  Darnley,  to  remain 
till  the  26th  of  *  June  in  his  castle  of  Dunbar,  whither  he  had  fled,  which  he  then  sur- 
rendered to  Morton,  and  was  suffered  to  decamp,  though  his  punishment  was  the  pre- 
tended prime  cause  of  the  revolt  of  the  confederates  against  their  sovereign,  which  was 
thus  proved  to  be  only  a  mask  that  under  it  they  might  accomplish  her  destruction. 
Bothwell  departed  for  the  isle  of  Murray,  where  he  lingered  several  weeks  under  the 
protection  of  its  bishop,  his  uncle.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  Orkney,  and  pirating  the 
seas,  boarded  a  Danish  ship  ;  but  being  captured  by  a  Norwegian  vessel,  he  was  con- 
veyed to  Denmark,  and  imprisoned  on  the  charge  of  piracy,  his  rank  only  saving  him  from 
an  infamous  death,  which  was  inflicted  on  his  less  offending  companions.  After  lan- 
guishing ten  years  in  the  wretched  solitude  of  a  dungeon,  and  after  the  loss  of  his  reason, 
caused  by  melancholy  and  despair,  died  the  man  whose  ambition  had  only  caused 
degradation  and  punishment. 

The  issue  of  Mary  were,  I.  James,  by  her  second  husband,  her  successor  in  Scotland, 

and  at  length  the  possessor  of  the  English  crown  as  heir  of  Elizabeth.    II.  N  ,  a 

daughter  by  Bothwell,  who  became  a  nun  at  Notre  Dame  de  Soissons.  This  is  stated 
by  Jebb ;  but  it  is  not  worthy  of  credit,  as  the  events  of  Mary's  life  were  after  her 
separation  from  Bothwell  too  much  in  the  hands  of  her  enemies  and  under  the  public 
observation,  to  have  suffered  the  birth  of  a  son  or  daughter  to  be  accompanied  with  the 
least  doubt  of  its  reality. 

James  the  Sixth  of  Scotland  and  First  of  England,  after  having  traced  his  ancestry 
through  "  its  thousand  years,"  at  length  appears  before  us.  As  the  first  monarch  of 
Great  Britain  by  the  union  in  his  right  of  the  crowns  of  England  and  Scotland,  he  com- 
mands a  noble  station  on  the  page  of  history,  that  his  abilities  or  virtues  would  never 
have  procured  for  him.  Had  not  James  by  birth  and  circumstances,  over  which  he  had 
no  control,  been  the  first  monarch  of  a  new  dynasty,  few  princes  would  have  been  less 
regarded  by  his  cotcmporaries,  or  sooner  forgotten  dv  posterity.  The  ultimate  union  of 
England  and  Scotland,  from  his  heirship  to  both,  renders  his  memory  dear  to  every 
Briton,  as  from  being  incessant  enemies,  thwarting  their  mutual  welfare,  two  nations  are 
rendered  for  ever,  we  trust,  faithful  allies,  concentrated  under  one  happy  government 
with  an  identity  of  interests  which  nothing  but  a  political  madness,  equally  fatal  to  both, 
can  destroy.    By  the  above  genealogical  sketch  he  is  proved  to  have  been  the  undoubted 
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heir  to  the  Scottish  crown,  and  by  the  failure  of  the  issue  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  only  sur- 
viving son  of  Henry  VII.,  in  the  person  of  Elizabeth,  he  by  an  equal  right  mounted  the 
throne  of  England  as  the  representative  of  Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of  Henry  VII,  who 
by  her  marriage  with  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  was  grandmother  of  Mary-,  queen  of  Scots, 
the  mother  of  our  first  James,  the  undoubted  heir  of  the  said  Margaret,  the  heir  to  the 
last  stem  of  her  brother,  Henry  VIII.  on  the  English  throne.  James  likewise  possessed 
a  right  in  his  father,  Henry,  lord  Darnley,  who,  after  his  wife,  Man*,  queen  of  Scots, 
was  the  next  heir  to  England,  which  may  be  seen  by  consulting  Part  II,  Book  3,  Ch.  1 , 
No.  4,  illustrative  of  the  issue  of  the  aforesaid  Margaret,  daughter  of  Henry  VII. 

James  was  born  June  19,  1566,  at  Edinburgh  castle,  his  birth  being  happy  to  the  whole 
island  and  uufortunate  to  his  mother  alone,  as  he  was  the  means  her  enemies  used  to  effect 
her  deposition.  He  was  baptized  the  following  Dec.  17,  by  the  name  of  Charles-James, 
according  to  the  rights  of  the  Romish  church,  the  English  queen  being  by  proxy  his  god- 
mother. This  event  was  quickly  followed  by  the  murder  of  his  father,  which"  threw  all 
Scotland  into  confusion,  and  was  the  cause  of  all  his  mother's  misfortunes.  Bothwell, 
aiming  to  possess  Mary  in  marriage,  sought  to  secure  his  power  by  the  possession  of  the 
young  prince's  person,  upon  which,  in  case  of  the  queen  s  death,  he  might  claim  the 
regency ;  but  the  queen,  not  suspecting  the  earl's  design,  nor  even  for  a  time  in  any 
degrec  consenting  to  it,  delivered  the  infant  James  into  the  hands  of  the  earl  of  Mar,  to 
remain  in  his  custody  until  he  should  have  attained  the  age  of  17  years,  March  19,  1567- 
The  affairs  of  Man',  entirely  overwhelmed  with  the  opposition  of  her  rebellious  subjects, 
and  she  by  them  being  obliged  to  resign  her  crown  to  her  son,  James  was  crowned  at 
Stirling,  July  29,  being  little  more  than  a  year  old.  The  regency  was  conferred  upon 
James  Stuart,  earl  of  Murray,  his  uncle,  the  natural  son  of  James  V.,  who  continued  in 
it  until  his  assassination,  Jan.  25,  1579,  having  been  the  great  promoter  of  the  Reforma- 
tion in  Scotland.  In  the  election  of  a  new  regent,  the  great  consideration  being  to  find 
a  person  die  most  inimical  to  the  deposed  queen,  the  choice  fell  upon  Matthew  Stuart, 
earl  of  Lennox,  the  father  of  Henry,  lord  Darnley,  whose  belief  that  his  murder  was 
effected  at  the  instigation  of  Mary,  incited  an  enmity  towards  her  that  could  only  be  gra- 
tified by  continuing  the  melancholy  state  in  which  her  affairs  were  now  plunged  ;  and  he 
was  elected  to  the  office  of  regent,  July  12,  1579,  but  was  killed  by  a  faction  of  the  queen's 
friends,  Sept.  3,  1571.  This  second  vacancy  in  the  regency  was  soon  filled  by  the  elec- 
tion of  John  Erskine,  earl  of  Mar,  by  the  king's  friends,  Sept.  6 ;  but  his  influence  was 
equally  short  with  that  of  his  predecessors,  for  he  died  of  grief  from  the  failure  in  his  ge- 
nerous attempt  to  end  the  numerous  family  animosities  which  disgraced  the  nadon,  Oct. 
29,  1572.  The  dignity  of  regent,  so  fatal  to  its  possessors,  was  next  conferred,  Nov.  24, 
upon  a  man  who  was  deeply  engaged  in  the  mimier  of  the  king's  father,  and  who  had  em- 
ployed the  secrecy  which  concealed  his  participadon  in  the  crime,  as  the  chief  means  of  ac- 
cusing the  late  queen  as  the  author  of  it,  and  to  become  the  principal  actor  in  her  deposition . 
This  man,  who  was  James  Douglas,  earl  of  Morton,  was  powerfully  supported  in  his 
claim  by  queen  Elizabeth,  as  a  fit  instrument  to  continue  her  persecution  of  her  unfortu- 
nate rival  and  prisoner,  the  queen  of  Scots.  He  was  a  man  of  great  intrigue,  ability,  and 
ambition  ;  but  at  length  his  avarice  incurring  the  general  hatred,  and  the  inordinate  op- 
pression with  which  he  attempted  to  humble  the  nobility,  rendering  him  an  object  of  fear, 
all  began  to  turn  their  eyes  towards  the  young  king,  from  whom  was  expected  the  redress 
of  grievances  and  the  return  of  a  more  gentle  and  equal  administration. 

James  was  now  in  the  12di  year  of  his  age.  He  had  continued  from  his  infancy  under 
the  care  of  the  earl  of  Mar,  at  Stirling  castle,  until  the  death  of  that  nobleman,  when 
regent  in  1572,  by  whom  he  was  consigned  to  the  care  of  his  brother,  Alexander  Erskine, 
who  had  the  charge  of  his  education.  In  diis  tender  age  James  was  called  by  the  nobility, 
Feb.  15,  1578,  to  take  upon  himself  the  government,  under  the  assistance  of  a  council  of 
twelve  peers,  who  might  rather  be  considered  as  a  multiplied  regency ;  for  James  still 
remained  at  Stirling,  and  was  more  a  pupil  under  the  learned  Buchanan,  than  invested 
widi  any  power  of  royalty.  But  the  resdess  ambition  of  Morton,  aided  by  his  surprising 
address  and  ability,  could  not  suffer  him  long  to  remain  in  the  obscurity  his  enemies  hail 
forced  on  him.  Many  of  the  king's  present  council  were  either  avowed  papists,  or  sus- 
jieeted  of  partiality  to  the  Romish  doctrines;  and  in  an  age  when  the  return  to  popery 
was  so  justly  dreaded,  a  universal  alarm  was  excited  in  beholding  the  young  king,  hitherto 
so  strictly  initiated  in  the  reformed  principles,  in  danger  of  Wing  corrupted  by  his  present 
counsellors  with  those  opinions  which  had  caused  the  Scottish  nation  to  depose  his  mo- 
ther, rendering  necessary  the  sacrifice  of  their  loyalty,  which  was  great,  to  present*  their 
religious  liberty.    The  tainting  of  the  young  king's  mind  with  the  opinions  of  his 
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mother  could  only  entail  upon  him  the  misfortunes  which  she  endured,  and  upon  the  nation 
a  recurrence  of  the  evils  which  it  had  so  lately  overcome.    Morion,  having  always  been 
zealous  in  the  protestant  cause,  a  circumstance  which  at  this  critical  time,  from  the  great 
fear  of  papal  ascendency,  rendered  his  former  tyranny  in  some  measure  forgotten,  was  too 
wise  to  let  this  advantage  pass  over,  and  he  began  his  attempt  to  repossess  himself  of  power 
by  gaining  to  his  interests  the  earl  of  Mar,  an  inexperienced  youth  of  20,  the  keeper  of 
Stirling  castle,  die  residence  of  the  king.    The  important  acquisition  of  which,  with  its 
royal  inmate,  was  made  May  24, 1578,  when  James  found  himself  again  under  the  influence 
of* the  man  he  had  been  taught  to  hate,  who,  though  not  at  present  honored  with  the  title 
of  regent,  enjoyed  all  his  former  authority,  having  crushed  his  adversaries,  and  being  in 
possession  of  the  sole  direction  of  aifairs.    But  the  king,  now  of  an  age  when  the  character 
oegins  to  unfold  itself,  early  discovered  an  excessive  attachment  to  favorites,  which  accompa- 
nied him  through  his  whole  life,  surpassing  in  this  pernicious  foible  all  his  predecessors, 
who  had  successively  suffered  from  it ;  and  this  could  only  ultimately  prove  Morton's  ruin, 
whose  interest  it  was  to  have  the  sole  direction  over  the  kings  mind,  and  to  preserve  him 
from  associating  with  favorites  who  could  rise  only  upon  his  fall.    The  kings  first  favorite 
was  Esme  Stuart,  a  native  of  France,  and  son  of  the  second  brother  of  Matthew  Stuart, 
earl  of  Lennox,  father  of  Henry,  lord  Darnley,  the  king's  father.    He  was  entitled  lord 
D'Aubigny,  an  estate  in  France,  awarded  to  his  father  for  his  services  in  the  French  wars, 
and  he  arrived  in  Scotland,  Sept.  8,  1579,  to  demand  the  title  of  Lennox,  to  which  he 
pretended  a  legal  right,  though  it  evidently  existt  d  in  the  king  himself,  as  the  heir  of 
Matthew,  the  last  earl.    Gracefulness  of  person,  elegance  of  dress,  and  courtly  behavior 
were  always  the  chief  requisites  to  gain  the  afTeclions  of  James  ;  and  these  being  eminently 
possessed  by  the  young  lord,  he  was  quickly  made  earl  and  duke  of  Lennox,  and  possessed 
of  many  civil  ana  military  employments,  greatly  detrimental  to  Morton's  influence.  The 
new  favorite  was  soon  accompanied  in  the  king's  affections  by  another,  Captain  James 
Stewart,  second  son  of  lord  Ochiltree,  remarkable  for  all  the  vices  which  render  a  man 
formidable  to  his  country  and  pernicious  in  counsel  to  his  prince.    Esme,  though  not 
gifted  with  any  of  the  talent  that  should  recommend  a  man  to  the  service  of  his  king, 
was  yet  humane,  mild,  and  generous ;  but  this  second  favorite  was  a  man  utterly  void  of 
religious  and  moral  restraint,  of  inordinate  ambition,  avarice,  and  unlimited  violence. 
The  difference  existing  in  the  characters  of  these  men  proves  that  it  was  the  mere  feeling 
of  favoritism,  and  no  regard  to  the  mental  or  moral  requisites  of  persons,  that  led  James 
in  his  choice  of  those  whom  he  was  pleased  to  honor  with  his  regard ;  a  failure  equally 
palpable  in  htm  on  the  Scottish  and  English  thrones,  for  advance  of  years  matured  not 
his  judgment  in  this  respect,  as  in  England  he  could  fawn  upon  and  nourish  the  wicked 
and  contemptible  Carr  and  Villiers,  who  were  equally  depraved  with  the  villain  James 
Stewart  and  insignificant  with  Lennox.  Both  these  Scotch  favorites  concurred  in  employing 
their  arts  to  undermine  Morton,  who  alone  obstructed  their  full  possession  of  power, 
which  it  required  little  to  effect,  as  the  king  had  always  entertained  a  dislike  for  the  man 
who  had  maintained  over  him  all  the  authority  of  the  tutor,  unaccompanied  with  any  of 
the  obsequiousness  of  the  minister. 

Morton  having  called  a  parliament  to  meet  at  Edinburgh,  could  no  longer  keep  the 
king  shut  up  within  the  walls  of  Stirling  castle,  but  was  obliged,  to  avoid  his  falling  into 
the  hands  of  his  own  enemies,  by  which  his  influence  would  at  once  be  lost,  to  choose  a 
less,  though  still  a  considerable,  evil,  and  introduce  James  to  the  great  body  of  his  subjects, 
who  accordingly  made  his  public  entry  into  Edinburgh,  Oct.  17, 15/9,  with  great  solemnity, 
amidst  the  loud  acclamations  of  his  subjects,  who  had  not  beheld  a  king  among  them  for 
the  long  period  of  37  years.  James  now  residing  at  Holyrood  House,  to  which  all  his 
subjects  had  access,  Morton's  interest  began  to  decline,  and  his  fidl  was  accelerated  by  the 
intrigues  of  his  enemies,  which  were  encouraged  by  the  king  himself,  who  greedily  ac- 
cepted the  accusation  made  by  Captain  Stewart  in  council,  Dec.  30,  1580,  of  the  earl's 
participation  in  the  late  king's  murder.  Elizabeth  did  not  fail  to  interpose  with  warmth 
in  behalf  of  a  man  who  had  contributed  so  much  to  preserve  her  influence  over  Scotland, 
which  she  feared  would  be  quickly  lost,  by  the  means  of  those  men  who  in  their  succes- 
sion to  power  would,  to  preserve  it,  flatter  James  with  a  false  idea  of  his  independence  on 
her,  and  perhaps  renew  the  old  alliance  with  France,  which  must  be  perilous  to  her  throne 
and  nation,  and  probably  the  means  of  endangering  the  protestant  religion  by  the  inveigle- 
ment of  James  into  a  marriage  with  a  popish  princess.  However,  all  her  intercession  could 
not  preserve  Morton  from  the  fate  which  long  delayed  justice  was  now  awarding  to  his 
former  crimes.  It  was  in  vain  to  influence  a  king  whose  ears,  and  eves,  and  capacity 
were  totally  under  the  direction  of  men,  determined  to  gain  uncontrolled  power  over  both 
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king  and  nation  by  die  death  of  their  enemy.  Morton  was  condemned  and  beheaded 
June  2,  1581,  and  it  is  but  just  to  say  that  he  died  with  the  fortitude  that  became  a 
Douglas.  His  chief  enemy,  Captain  Stewart,  who  had  lately  been  created  earl  of  Arran, 
was  mean  enough  to  preside  over  his  execution ;  and  this  cruel  wantonness  was  followed 
by  another,  striking  all  men  with  horror,  which  though  it  has  not  justly  any  place  here, 
may  be  hinted  at,  as  a  proof  that  James  scrupled  not  to  pour  his  favors  on  a  man  who 
violated  every  tie  human  and  divine,  and  that  he  could  so  far  forget  the  chief  duties  of  a 
king,  the  rewarding  of  merit  and  the  punishing  of  deceit,  as  to  act  in  direct  opposition  to 
them.  Every  honorable  feeling  was  suppressed  rather  than  evince  an  indignation  against 
a  villain  whom  he  chose  to  claim  as  a  favorite.  Before  Arran  grew  into  favor  at  court, 
he  had  often  been  entertained  by  the  earl  of  March,  when  disregarding  the  laws  of  hospi- 
tality and  gratitude,  he  carried  on  a  criminal  intrigue  with  the  wife  of  his  benefactor,  a 
woman  young  and  beautiful,  but  infected  with  all  the  vices  incident  to  her  sex ;  and  now, 
possessed  of  power,  he  set  the  opinion  of  the  world  at  defiance  by  publicly  avowing  his 
crime  with  a  woman,  who,  no  less  lost  to  every  honorable  feeling,  petitioned  for  a  divorce 
from  her  husband  on  the  ground  of  her  connection  with  Arran,  that  they  might  riot  in  a 
marriage,  the  offspring  of  their  unlawful  passion,  which  was  concluded  about  a  month 
after  the  execution  of  the  late  regent.  After  having  ruined  Morton,  he  now  sought  to 
obtain  undivided  power  by  the  destruction  of  Lennox,  under  whose  protection  he  had 
hitherto  been  contented  to  place  himself;  but,  finding  the  duke,  who  had  lately  avowed 
the  protestant  faith,  too  firmly  established  in  the  king's  good  graces  to  be  shaken,  the 
viper  lost  no  time  to  reinstate  himself  in  that  nobleman's  favor,  since  no  chance  existed  of 
doing  him  an  injury. 

The  two  favorites  by  their  ascendency  over  the  king,  now  possessed  the  power  they  had 
so  long  desired,  and  exercised  it  with  the  utmost  wantonness.    The  independence  of  the 
pulpit  was  restrained,  since  their  vices  could  not  fail  of  becoming  the  subjects  of  animad- 
version.   They  instilled  into  the  king's  mind  those  exalted  notions  of  regal  prerogative, 
which  unfortunately  making  at  his  early  age  a  deep  impression,  became  the  source  of 
almost  all  the  subsequent  errors  in  his  government  of  both  kingdoms,  and,  being  nourished 
as  the  process  of  regal  education,  caused  ultimately  the  rain  of  his  family  in  the  death  of 
Charles  I.  and  the  deposition  of  James  II.  The  administration  of  government  tended  solely 
to  the  humbling  of  the  nobility  and  the  oppression  of  the  general  body.    And  what  roused 
the  utmost  indignation  against  the  favorites,  was  the  appearance  of  a  design  to  dissolve  the 
alliance  with  Elizabeth,  the  chief  security  of  the  protestant  cause  in  Scotland.    This  last 
consideration  had  never  failed  to  arouse  the  Scots  to  action  ;  it  had  displaced  Mary  from 
her  throne,  and,  for  the  preservation  of  their  religious  liberty,  was  equally  prepared  to 
sacrifice  the  respect  due  to  the  royal  person  of  James.    A  confederacy  was  quickly  formed 
amongst  the  nobility  to  destroy  the  favorites  and  secure  the  person  of  the  king.  As 
James  was  returning  from  hunting  towards  Edinburgh,  from  Athol,  with  a  small  train, 
he  was  invited  to  Ruthven  castle,  which  lay  in  his  way,  the  seat  of  Ruthven,  earl  of 
Ciowrie,  one  of  the  confederates,  and  suspecting  no  danger,  he  went  thither  in  hopes  of 
further  sport,  August  12,  1.582,  when  the  nobles,  presenting  themselves  before  him  in  a 
bodv,  offered  a  memorial  against  the  illegal  and  oppressive  actions  of  his  favorites,  which 
tended  to  the  subversion  of  the  religion  and  liberty  of  the  nation.    James,  finding  himself 
thus  entrapped,  complained,  expostulated,  threatened,  and  burst  into  tears,  on  which  one 
of  the  lords  exclaimed,  "  better  children  weep  than  bearded  men  !  "  and  the  conspirators, 
regardless  of  his  tears  or  indignation,  guarded  his  person  with  the  utmost  care,  though 
accompanied  with  the  greatest  respect.    Arran  being  confined  to  the  castle  of  Stirling, 
the  king  was  obliged  also  to  command  Lennox  to  leave  Scotland  before  the  20th  of  Sep- 
tember, and  to  grant  the  confederate  lords  a  full  pardon  for  the  detention  of  his  person, 
which  was  fully  acknowledged  in  October,  by  an  act  of  indemnity.    James  was  conducted 
first  to  Stirling  and  afterwards  to  Holy  rood  House,  under  a  restraint  no  less  strict  than  at 
the  time  of  his  being  seized  by  the  conspirators.    Lennox,  disobeying  the  order  for  his 
departure,  the  king  reissued  it,  Dec.  30,  with  no  less  reluctance  than  obedience  was  given 
to  it  by  the  duke,  who,  from  the  anguish  of  his  mind,  died  soon  after  his  arrival  in  France, 
displaying  in  his  last  moments  a  firm  adherence  to  the  protestant  faith,  and  thus  proving 
that  his  conversion  was  not  from  mere  political  motives.    He  was  the  earliest  and  also 
the  most  deserving  of  James's  favorites.    He  never  sullied  his  reputation  with  meanness 
or  cruelty.    His  crime  was  prodigality,  which  required  to  be  restrained.    In  other  respects 
he  was  the  most  harmless  favorite  that  ever  engrossed  a  sovereign. 

The  king  remained  in  durance  about  ten  months ;  but  at  last  having  gained  Colonel 
William  Stewart,  who  had  the  principal  care  of  his  person,  he  was  allowed,  under  pretense 
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of  paying  a  visit  to  the  earl  of  March,  his  grand  uncle,  to  go  from  Falkland  to  S\  An- 
drew's, J une  27,  1583,  when  pretending  a  curiosity  to  see  the  castle,  he  entered  with 
some  of  his  attendants  whom  he  could  trust,  when  Colonel  Stuart  commanded  the  gates 
to  be  shut,  excluding  the  rest  of  his  train.    Next  morning  several  lords  offered  him  their 
services  and  entered  the  town  with  their  followers,  when  the  confederate  lords  finding 
themselves  outnumbered,  despaired  of  regaining  the  king's  person.    James,  thus  released, 
was  influenced  by  his  wisest  counselors  to  act  with  moderation,  and,  not  revenging  himself 
for  the  late  attack  upon  his  person,  to  grant  the  earl  of  Gowrie  a  full  pardon  for  the  deed ; 
but  he  did  not  long  follow  this  wise  and  moderate  conduct,  for  the  worthless  Arran  again 
occupied  his  attention,  whom  he  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  see.    The  courtiers  strenu- 
ously opposed  the  return  of  the  minion,  but  James  promising  that  he  should  continue 
with  him  but  one  day,  they  were  obliged  to  yield.    The  effect  of  this  was  fatal,  for  the 
king  forgetting  his  promise,  Arran  regained  his  ascendency  over  him,  and  resumed  the 
exercise  of  power,  which  was  to  be  as  pernicious  as  his  arrogance  and  rashness  could  com- 
pass.   The  lords  concerned  with  the  earl  of  Gowrie,  who  fled  into  England,  were  by  the 
artifices  of  Arran  declared  guilty  of  high  treason,  in  a  convention  of  estates,  Dec.  17,  the 
king's  pardon  of  the  last  year  being  expunged  out  of  the  records;  and  Gowrie  being  taken 
prisoner  the  following  year  in  an  attempt  to  displace  the  minion,  was  beheaded  at  Stirling, 
when  his  estates  with  those  of  the  other  conspirators  were  given  by  James  to  Arran  and 
his  associates,  who  did  everything  to  abridge  the  independence  of  the  clergy,  and  make 
them  subservient  to  their  own  servile  interests.    The  fate  of  these  self-banished  lords 
became  too  the  more  desperate  as  the  person,  who  had  most  favored  their  plot  upon 
James,  was  now  in  no  further  need  of  them  and  sought  rather  to  coalesce  with  their  c  Lief 
enemy  ;  for  Elizabeth,  finding  that  there  were  no  hopes  of  their  regaining  an  influence 
over  James,  and  her  own  life  being  endangered  by  the  internal  conspiracies  in  the  cause 
of  her  prisoner  Mary,  desired  at  anv  price  to  renew  the  former  good  understanding  with 
the  Scottish  king,  which  she  had  lost  ever  since  the  advancement  of  his  favorites.  She 
therefore  condescended  to  seek  the  profligate  Arran,  who  quickly  laid  hold  of  her  alliance 
as  a  means  of  counteracting  the  great  unpopularity  his  vices  had  caused  against  him  among 
his  countrymen,  promising  an  inviolable  attachment  to  the  English  interests,  and  to  use 
his  control  over  the  flexible  James  to  prevent  his  marriage  with  any  princess  who  might 
be  objected  to  by  Elizabeth.    In  return,  the  English  queen  harassed  the  banished  lords, 
forcing  them  to  retire  into  her  dominions  far  beyond  the  boundaries,  by  which  their  in- 
tercourse with  their  partisans  was  cut  off.    This  was  a  process  most  agreeable  to  win  the 
favors  of  James  and  Arran,  who  appointed  the  master  of  Gray  as  ambassador  to  Elizabeth 
to  urge  her  to  it,  Dec.  1584.    This  man,  of  ambition  and  profligacy  equal  to  Arran 's, 
about  this  time  began  also  to  engage  the  king's  attention,  and  Arran,  fearing  to  find  in  him 
a  rival,  persuaded  James  to  employ  him  in  England,  that  by  his  absence  he  might  be  for- 
gotten.   But  this  policy  turned  against  the  projector,  for  Gray  by  his  credit  with  the 
English  court,  and  by  effecting  the  separation  of  Elizabeth  from  the  interests  of  the 
banished  lords,  so  riveted  himself  in  James's  favor,  that  the  sole  influence  of  Arran  could 
not  be  expected  to  exist  after  his  return.    Gray  likewise  won  the  favor  of  Elizabeth  by 
his  severity  towards  the  cause  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  whose  situation  became  dangerous 
from  the  numerous  conspiracies,  real  and  pretended,  which  continually  appeared ;  and  on 
his  return  into  Scotland  in  the  spring  of  1585,  he  exerted  the  influence  he  now  possessed 
over  the  king  to  the  detriment  of  his  unfortunate  mother.    James  had  hitherto  treated 
her  with  filial  respect  and  had  even  entered  into  negociations  with  her ;  but  as  it  was  not 
to  the  interest  of  the  English  queen  that  his  good  correspondence  should  continue,  Gray, 
to  encrease  his  favor  with  Elizabeth,  persuaded  the  king  to  write  a  harsh  and  undutiful 
letter  to  his  mother,  refusing  to  acknowledge  her  as  queen  of  Scotland,  or  to  consider  his 
affairs  as  connected  in  any  degree  with  hers.    Soon  after,  at  the  instance  of  Elizabeth, 
who  spared  no  pains  to  win  him  over,  settling  on  him  an  annual  pension  of  5,000  pounds, 
the  same  sum  her  father  had  allotted  her  before  she  ascended  the  throne,  James  entered 
iutoa  league  with  England,  July  29,  to  oppose  the  strong  combination  of  the  catholic 
powers  for  the  suppression  of  the  Reformation. 

Having  gained  the  king,  Elizabeth's  next  step  was  to  gain  his  subjects  by  undermining 
Arran 's  power  with  the  restoration  of  the  lords  who  had  retired  into  ner  dominions. 
Knowing  that  the  worthless  and  capricious  minion  could  not  be  relied  upon,  notwithstanding 
his  promises  of  fidelity  towards  her,  and  that  the  banished  lords,  who  were  attached  to 
England  from  principle  and  affection  as  the  security  of  the  protestant  cause,  were  the  only 
persons  whom  either  the  Scots  or  herself  could  trust  in  any  emergency,  Elizabeth  allowed 
permission  for  their  return  in  a  body  to  the  borders  of  Scotland,  Oct.  16.    It  was  in  vain 
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Arran  attempted  to  put  the  kingdom  in  a  posture  of  defense  against  their  efforts,  for  Gray, 
his  rival,  with  some  associates  secretly  thwarted  all  his  measures.  Encouraged  by  their 
partisans,  the  lords  effected  their  entrance  into  Scotland,  and  advanced  immediately 
towards  Stirling  at  the  head  of  10,000  men,  where,  Nov.  2,  they  surrounded  the  castle, 
containing  James  and  the  villain  Arran,  whose  oppressions  and  cruelty  had  reached  the 
utmost  by  the  frequent  executions  and  confiscations  he  had  lately  caused.  Being  ill  pro- 
vided for  this  sudden  siege,  James  hearkened  to  terms  of  accommodation,  and  Arran  saved 
himself  by  a  precipitate  flight.  The  lords  being  not  so  elated  with  success  as  to  make 
exorbitant  demands,  the  king  was  willing  to  agree  to  a  concession,  granting  an  unqua- 
lified pardon  for  their  past  conduct,  and  placing  the  principal  forts  of  the  kingdom  in  their 
hands  as  security.  A  parliament  was  called  for  the  10th  of  December,  in  which  the  lords 
forbore  to  dwell  upon  past  errors  in  the  administration,  requiring  only  the  disgrace  of 
Arran ;  and  this  man,  so  toudly  unworthy  the  confidence  of  his  sovereign,  being  deprived 
of  all  his  honors  and  declared  an  enemy  to  his  country,  sank  into  his  former  obscurity, 
possessing  no  higher  title  and  name  than  his  primitive*  ones  of  Captain  James  Stewart, 
subjected  to  the  hatred  and  indignation  of  every  virtuous  and  patriotic  Scotchman. 

The  court  of  Scodand  now  filled  with  the  partisans  of  Elizabeth,  the  league  of  last  year 
was,  July  5, 1586,  more  closely  agreed  upon,  which  gave  die  English  queen  the  opportunity 
of  putting  her  project  in  force  against  the  king's  mother,  which  she  had  so  long  desired, 
hut  dreaded.  Mary  was  tried  and  condemned  in  Oct.  1586.  No  observations  need  be 
here  advanced  upon  the  iniquity  of  die  proceedings  against  her,  as  diey  are  hinted  at  in 
the  above  sketch  of  Mary's  life,  and  fully  developed  in  our  national  annals.  James, 
learning  the  probability  of  the  sentence  being  inflicted  upon  his  mother  from  the  unceasing 
impatience  of  the  English  for  her  death,  at  length  Jan.  1,  1587,  sent  ambassadors  to 
London  to  intercede  in  her  behalf,  die  persons  deputed  being  the  favorite  Gray  and  sir 
Robert  Melvil.  The  latter  executed  his  commission  with  fidelity  and  zeal,  offering  every 
concession  diat  could  procure  the  safety  of  die  parent  of  his  sovereign ;  but  Gray,  with  a 
perfidy  which  compromised  his  master's  honor  and  betrayed  the  woman  and  queen  he 
was  sent  to  save,  urged  Elizabeth  to  inflict  the  rigor  of  the  given  sentence  against  her 
rival,  undertaking  himself  to  pacify  die  king's  rage,  and  sneeringly  observing  that  "  the 
dead  dog  cannot  bite." 

James  upon  the  woful  tidings  of  his  mothers  death  was  struck  with  horror  and 
amazement,  for  notwithstanding  his  mother's  danger,  he  could  never  till  now  bring 
himself  to  believe  that  Elizabeth  intended  to  consign  a  crowned  head  to  the  block,  and 
sacrifice  her  nearest  relative  and  cousin  by  the  ignominy  of  a  public  execution. 
Breathing  nothing  but  war  and  revenge,  he  refused  the  admission  to  his  presence  of  the 
English  messenger,  who  brought  from  Elizabeth  condolings  on  the  melancholy  event, 
with  assurances  that  it  was  concluded  by  the  hasty  temerity  of  some  of  her  courtiers 
without  her  concurrence  or  knowledge  ;  and  now  feeling  almost  for  the  first  time  a 
filial  regard,  he  rejected  this  weak  defense  with  disdain,  considering  it  as  a  further  in- 
sult upon  his  sorrow  and  understanding.  However,  prudence  at  length  surmounted 
wrath,  and  he  listened  to  the  mediation  of  the  English  ministry,  who  represented  to  him 
the  danger  he  would  expose  himself  to  by  attacking  a  kingdom  so  much  superior  to  his 
own,  and  the  prejudice  he  would  excite  by  it  to  his  desired  succession  to  tne  English 
crown.  Conscious  of  his  own  weakness,  and  aware  of  the  impolicy  of  calling  in  the  aid 
of  the  king  of  France,  who  could  never  desire  a  union  between  England  and 
Scotland,  he  at  length  smothered  his  resentment ;  and  knowing  that  the  event  could  not 
be  recalled,  he  resolved  to  preserve  a  semblance  of  friendship  with  the  English  court,  and 
not  to  barter  his  promised  advantage  for  a  revenge  that  could  be  gratified  only  to  his 
disadvantage.  But  however  much  he  was  obliged  to  overlook  the  dissimulation  and 
rigor  of  Elizabeth,  James  punished  the  villainy  of  the  master  of  Gray.  The  treacherous 
part  he  had  acted  in  the  late  embassy  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  king,  filled  him 
with  astonishment  and  disgust,  which  were  quickly  made  use  of  by  the  courtier's  ene- 
mies to  work  his  ruin.  He  was  condemned,  May  10,  to  perpetual  banishment,  a  punish- 
ment very  unequal  to  his  crimes ;  but  James  could  not  forget  that  this  wretch  had  been 
his  favorite,  and  therefore  transmuted  his  punishment,  saving  the  life  of  the  man,  who 
had  sacrificed  that  of  his  royal  mother.  The  minion  and  ci-devant  Arran  now  endeavored 
to  reinstate  himself  upon  the  ruin  of  his  rival ;  but  fortunately  time  and  absence  had  in 
a  great  degree  extinguished  the  king's  affection,  and  James  now  appeared  to  give  him- 
self up  to  the  duties,  rather  than  to  the  censurable  partialities  of  his  station. 

The  deadly  feuds  which  had  so  long  harassed  the  greatest  families  of  the  kingdom, 
and  destroyed  the  welfare  of  the  general  body  of  the  people,  who  were  too  often  sacri- 
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ficed  in  the  individual  quarrels  of  two  rival  nobles,  had  long  been  a  source  of  regret  to 
the  generous  mind.  Enmities,  the  causes  of  which  had  for  centuries  ceased  to  exist, 
were  from  a  false  and  ridiculous  notion  of  honor  and  a  brutal  boast  of  courage,  trans- 
mitted from  one  generation  to  another,  and  both  diminished  the  strength  of  the  kingdom 
and  made  it  the  dupe  of  the  intriguing  policy  of  any  foreign  power,  which  could  always 
destroy  the  influence  of  Scotland  in  the  balance  of  European  affairs,  by  embroiling  its 
nobles  in  their  domestic  feuds.  James  attempted  a  work  worthy  of  a  king,  the  anni- 
hilating those  animosities,  which  were  not  only  most  absurd  and  unchristian] v,  but  ren- 
dered them  the  butt  of  their  enemies  and  limited  the  kingly  authority  to  narrow  bounds. 
After  many  preparatory  negociations,  the  king  invited  the  contending  families  to  a 
royal  entertainment  in  the  palace  of  Holyrood  House,  and  by  the  united  aid  of  authority 
and  entreaty  obtained  their  promise  to  bury  their  dissensions  in  perpetual  oblivion. 
Thence  he  conducted  them  in  solemn  procession  through  the  streets  of  Edinburgh, 
marching  by  pairs,  each  hand  in  hand  with  his  enemy,  until  they  came  to  the  public 
cross,  where  tney  drank  to  each  other  with  all  the  signs  of  reciprocal  forgiveness  and  of 
future  friendship,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  who  had  so  long  suffered  by 
their  dissensions.  And  though  this  generous  attempt  failed  in  its  effect  and  the  old 
animosities  again  too  soon  re-appeared  amongst  the  Scottish  turbulent  and  uncompro- 
mising nobility,  James  deserved  unqualified  praise  for  an  instance  of  magnanimity, 
which  it  is  to  be  regretted  was  scarcely  ever  repeated  by  him  in  any  shape  either  on  the 
Scottish  or  English  throne. 

As  James's  attempt  at  a  union  amongst  his  nobles  was  almost  the  only  proof  he  ever 
gave  of  his  magnanimity,  the  beginning  of  the  year  of  1588  afforded  him  the  opportunity 
of  evincing  one  of  his  greatest  acts  of  policy  and  prudence.  The  ambitious  Philip  of  Spain 
was  now  meditating  his  invasion  of  England  by  his  celebrated  and  mis-named  Invincible 
Armada  ;  and  the  securing  of  James  as  an  ally  was  most  desirable  to  that  crafty  monarch, 
who  thus  could  attack  England  both  by  sea  and  land,  and  procure  its  almost  inevitable  con- 
quest. No  pains  were  unemployed  to  win  the  Scottish  monarch,  urging  him  to  revenge 
his  mother's  death,  flattering  him  with  the  hopes  of  sharing  the  spoils  ofvictory,  and  offering 
him  in  marriage  the  Infanta  Isabella ;  but  James  had  too  much  judgment  to  hope  for 
his  aggrandizement  in  the  destruction  of  England  by  a  continental  power,  which  would 
then  be  turned  against  himself,  and  he  had  too  great  a  regard  for  protestantism  to  yield 
it  to  certain  extermination  under  the  government  of  bigoted  Spain.  Therefore  sa- 
crificing every  principle  of  resentment  against  Elizabeth  at  a  time  when  he  might  have 
gratified  it,  he  rather  chose  to  guard  their  mutual  welfare,  being  fully  aware  that  sepa- 
rating the  interests  of  England  and  Scotland  was  not  only  dividing  a  house  against  itself, 
but  ultimately  rendering  useless  his  claim  to  the  English!  succession.  James,  thus  influ- 
enced, offered  his  assistance  to  the  overjoyed  and  anxious  Elizabeth,  who  had  been  as  solici- 
tous as  the  Spanish  monarch  to  procure  his  alliance  ;  and  he  put  the  kingdom  in  a  posture 
of  defense,  levied  troops  to  obstruct  the  landing  of  the  invaders,  drove  out  of  his  territo- 
ries many  popish  priests  who  had  lately  arrived  to  foment  the  minds  of  the  people,  and 
replied  by  the  Spanish  ambassadors  to  Philip,  "  that  he  expected  no  other  favor  from 
him  than  that  which  Polyphemus  had  promised  to  Ulysses,  that  he  would  not  make  a 
meal  of  him  until  he  had  devoured  all  his  companions."  The  truth  of  this  was  soon 
proved.  The  armada  being  destroyed,  Philip  endeavored  in  the  following  year,  li>89, 
to  invade  England  through  Scotland,  forwarding  for  that  purpose  many  bribes  to  produce 
a  disaffection  among  the  Scottish  nobility  and  despatching  thither  many  priests  to  in- 
fluence those  families  known  to  be  attached  to  the  Romish  church.  Huntley,  Crawford, 
and  Enol,  with  Francis  Stuart,  grandson  of  James  V.,  whom  the  king  had  created  earl 
of  Bothwell,  were  at  length  induced  by  the  artful  insinuations  of  these  emissaries  to  en- 
ter into  measures  which  tended  directly  to  the  destruction  of  their  country  and  its 
religion,  and,  offering  their  service  to  Philip,  they  undertook  with  the  aid  of  6,000 
men  to  render  him  master  of  Scotland,  and  to  bring  so  many  vassals  into  the  field  as  to 
enable  him  to  enter  England  with  a  powerful  army.  The  letters  bearing  this  intelligence 
being  intercepted  by  Elizabeth,  she  transmitted  them  to  James,  with  urgent  and  just 
solicitations  to  avert  their  own  destruction  by  the  capital  punishment  of  the  conspirators ; 
but  this  advice  being  disregarded,  a  short  imprisonment  was  the  only  chastisement  in- 
flicted upon  the  traitors.  This  was  a  levity  of  which  James  had  soon  reason  to  repent, 
for  as  soon  as  released,  the  conspirators  assembled  their  followers  and  attempted  to  seize 
the  king's  person,  in  which  being  fortunately  prevented  by  the  vigilance  of  his  ministers, 
they  retired  to  the  north  and  openly  erected  the  Btandard  of  rebellion.  The  king  seeing 
the  danger  to  which  he  had  exposed  himself,  instantly  levied  forces  and  advanced  against 
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them,  when  their  followers  dispersing  on  his  approach,  the  miscreants  threw  themselves 
upon  his  mercy  ;  and,  after  being  brought  to  a  public  trial,  were  saved  from  the  fate 
they  merited,  by  a  recurrence  of  the  king's  undeserved  clemency,  which  inflicted  only  a 
short  imprisonment.  However  strange  the  king's  conduct  appears  in  this  affair,  it  was 
that  he  always  followed  towards  the  papists  throughout  his  life,  which  encouraged  them 
in  their  intrigues  to  obtain  ascendency  from  the  belief  that  his  levity  was  a  proof  of  a 
secret  partiality  towards  their  doctrines,  a  policy  that  brought  him  continually  under 
the  suspicions  of  the  protectants,  though  he  was  their  avowed  champion  in  disputation, 
having  even  in  early  life  written  a  commentary  on  the  Revelations,  in  which  he  labored 
to  prove  the  pope  to  be  antichrist.  But  it  must  be  said  to  account  for  this  apparent  con- 
tradiction in  the  king's  conduct,  that  the  Roman  Catholics  were  in  his  time  a  powerful 
party  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  that  the  papal  and  Spanish  courts  were  always 
ready  to  second  every  attempt  of  their  bigotry,  which  by  a  rigorous  opposition  might  be 
enflamed  into  the  most  dangerous  convulsions.  James  always  preferred  persuasion  to 
action.  He  would  rather  sooth  than  irritate  the  Catholics,  as  he  was  never  master  of  the 
intrigue  and  promptitude  which  had  enabled  Elizabeth  through  a  long  reign  to  resist 
their  treasonable  efforts  without  the  least  concession  to  their  opinions. 

James's  attention  was  now  by  his  subjects'  inclination  drawn  upon  his  marriage,  for 
being  the  only  descendant  of  the  ancient  monarchs  of  Scotland  in  the  direct  line,  it  was 
in  his  person  alone  that  the  hopes  of  uniting  the  two  kingdoms  could  be  realized,  since 
he  was  the  only  branch  of  Scottish  royalty  that  could  by  heirship  be  grafted  upon  the 
English  throne :  a  consideration  which  made  James  equally  solicitous  with  his  subjects 
in  effecting  a  marriage,  the  issue  of  which  would  unite  through  his  right,  even  should  he 
die  before  Elizabeth,  the  crowns  of  England  and  Scotland.  Overtures  were  made  for 
that  purpose  to  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  Frederic  II.,  king  of  Denmark,  but 
through  the  artifices  of  queen  Elizabeth,  who  thwarted  every  endeavor  to  settle  the 
English  succession,  Frederic,  being  persuaded  that  James  merely  wished  to  amuse  him 
with  the  offer,  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Jules  Ernest,  duke  of  Brunswick. 
James  not  discouraged  by  this  repulse  made  addresses  to  the  princess  Anne,  the  Danish 
king's  second  daughter,  which  the  English  queen  attempted  also  to  hinder  from  taking 
effect,  endeavoring  to  divert  him  from  his  purpose  by  recommending  Catherine,  sister  of 
Henry,  king  of  Navarre,  afterwards  the  Fourth  of  France,  sumamed  the  Great ;  but 
James  suspecting  the  queen's  wish  was  merely  to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  his  union, 
pertinaciously  advanced  his  suit  and  was  the  more  urged  from  the  crafty  and  mean  oppo- 
sition he  experienced.  He  forwarded  to  Denmark  ample  powers  for  the  conclusion  of 
the  marriage  articles,  which  were  quickly  agreed  upon,  and  the  young  queen  being  es- 
poused by  proxy  at  Cronenburgh,  August  20,  1589,  set  sail  towards  Scotland,  when  a 
violent  tempest  drove  her  fleet  to  Norway  in  so  injured  a  state  as  to  prevent  her  putting 
to  sea  again  before  the  spring.  James  hearing  of  this  further  delay  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  wishes,  became  so  impatient  with  all  the  romantic  feelings  of  a  youthful  love, 
of  which  his  general  character,  pedantic,  fearful,  and  phlegmatic,  was  thought  to  be 
little  capable,  that  he  instantly  fitted  out  some  ships  and,  without  communicating  his 
design  to  his  council,  set  sail,  Oct.  22,  with  several  noble  attendants  in  quest  of  his  bride, 
and  landed  near  Upslo,  the  residence  of  the  princess,  where  the  marriage  was  solem- 
nized, Nov.  24 ;  but  the  approach  of  winter  making  it  hazardous  to  return  to  Scotland, 
James  repaired  with  his  bride  to  Copenhagen,  passed  several  months  in  the  Danish  court, 
and  returned  not  to  Scotland  until  the  following  May  1,  1590. 

The  peace  the  kingdom  enjoyed  during  the  absence  of  James  was  soon  again  disturbed 
upon  his  return.  Though  he  too  often  connived  at  real  crimes,  the  imaginary  one  of 
witchcraft  elicited  his  utmost  attention,  from  a  foolish  and  superstitious  dread  of  its  ex- 
istence. Many  unfortunate  wretches,  of  even  respectable  families,  being  by  the  malice 
of  their  enemies  accused  of  this  "  unreal  mockery,"  submitted  to  the  torture,  and  in  their 
agonies,  accused  the  earl  of  Bothwell  of  having  consulted  them  to  ascertain  the  time  of 
the  king's  death,  and  of  urging  them  to  raise  the  storms  which  had  so  lately  endangered 
the  queen's  life.  That  nobleman  upon  this  evidence  was  committed  to  prison,  from 
which  he  soon  escaped,  and  having  gathered  his  followers,  and  gained  some  of  the  king's 
attendants,  he  secretly  in  the  depth  of  night  entered  Holy  rood  House,  and  was  ad- 
vancing towards  the  royal  apartments  when  happily  the  alarm  was  given,  and  the  earl 
could  only  save  himself  by  the  precipitancy  of  his  flight,  Dec.  27,  1591. 

Retiring  to  the  North,  the  king  empowered  the  earl  of  Huntley  to  pursue  him  and  his 
followers  with  fire  and  sword  ;  but  that  nobleman,  instead  of  executing  this  commission, 
gratified  his  resentment  against  the  family  of  Murray,  the  late  regent,  surrounded 
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the  mansion  of  the  young  earl,  his  son,  whom  he  slew,  and  burnt  it  to  the  ground,  Febr. 
8,  1592.    The  citizens  of  Edinburgh,  who  venerated  the  memory  of  the  regent  Murray, 
imagining  this  outrage  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  king,  evinced  such  an  indignation  against 
James  and  his  ministers,  that  he  thought  it  prudent  to  leave  the  city  and  fix  his  residence 
at  Glasgow,  where  Huntley  surrendered  himself  to  justice ;  but  James,  with  his  accus- 
tomed ill-judged  lenity,  granted  him  a  pardon  for  a  crime  which,  from  its  brutality, 
deserved  the  utmost  rigor,  and  required  unmitigated  punishment  to  vindicate  the  king's 
character.    The  remainder  of  James's  Scottish  reign  is  nearly  occupied  with  similar 
conspiracies  against  his  person,  as  those  lately  attempted  by  Both  well.    In  1592  that 
nobleman  was  again  foiled  in  an  attempt  to  seize  the  king  at  Falkland ;  and  no  sooner 
was  this  danger  over,  than  an  alarming  conspiracy  was  discovered  between  the  Popish 
lords,  Angus,  Huntley,  and  Errol,  with  the  court  of  Spain,  by  which  the  establishment 
of  popery  in  Scotland  and  the  invasion  of  England  were  again  to  be  attempted .  Yet 
James  was  even  in  this  emergency  slow  to  punish  until  the  jealousy  of  his  subjects  forced 
him  to  behave  with  some  rigor  and  to  cause  one  of  the  conspirators,  Graham  of  Fintry, 
to  be  publicly  beheaded.    He  summoned  Huntley  and  Errol  to  surrender,  and,  marching 
into  the  North,  placed  garrisons  in  their  castles,  while  they,  with  Angus,  who  lately 
escaped  out  of  prison  in  which  he  had  been  hurried  by  the  populace,  retired  amongst 
the  mountains ;  and  he  compelled  their  vassals  and  the  neighbouring  barons  to  swear 
allegiance  to  him  with  a  firm  adherence  to  the  protectant  faith ;  but  having  taken  these 
and  other  measures  to  secure  the  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom,  he  had  no  sooner  returned 
to  Edinburgh,  March  1 8,  1593,  than  he  stopped  the  persecution  against  the  conspirators 
by  covertly  preventing  an  act  of  attainder  being  passed  against  them.    The  enemies  of 
the  king  and  nation  being  thus  encouraged  by  this  unparalleled  impunity,  Bothwell 
again  attempted  the  possession  of  the  king's  person  ;  ana  with  some  adherents,  having 
seized  the  gates  of  the  palace  and  entered  the  royal  apartments,  July  24,  surprized  James, 
who,  though  incapable  of  resistance,  discovered  more  indignation  than  fear,  calling  on 
the  earl  to  finish  his  treasons  by  piercing  his  sovereign  to  the  heart  ,*  but  that  artful 
rebel,  knowing  the  king  to  be  in  his  power,  fell  on  his  knees  and  implored  his  pardon, 
which  he  was  in  a  manner  obliged  to  grant,  and  at  present  to  yield  himself  as  much  to 
the  influence  of  Bothwell  as  he  had  been  under  that  of  his  regents,  under  which,  how- 
ever, it  was  not  so  easy  to  retain  him  as  when  in  his  minority.    He  endured  the  restraint 
with  the  utmost  impatience,  and  could  not  be  prevented  from  calling  a  convention  of  the 
nobles  at  Stirling,  whither  he  repaired  himself,  Sept.  7.  which  was  too  good  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  lost  by  the  enemies  of  Bothwell  for  effecting  his  ruin.    The  nobles  pro- 
nounced the  restraint  upon  the  king's  person  to  be  high  treason,  and  that  all  conditions 
of  pardon  forced  upon  him  when  in  bodily  peril  were  invalid ;  but  the  infatuated  James 
still  offered  him  a  pardon  on  condition  that  he  should  sue  for  it  as  an  act  of  mercy  and 
with  a  promise  to  leave  the  kingdom,  which  Bothwell,  having  learned  by  repeated  lenity  to 
despise  the  king,  rejected,  and,  once  more  betaking  himself  to  arms,  endeavored  to  sur- 
prise the  royal  person,  the  failure  of  which  attempt  caused  the  rebel's  immediate  flight 
to  the  borders.    But  nothing  was  able  to  curb  this  daring  man,  for  in  the  spring  of  1594, 
he  again  appeared  within  a  mile  of  Edinburgh  at  the  head  of  400  horse,  when  James 
totally  unprovided  for  his  defence,  implored  the  aid  of  the  citizens,  promising  to  overcome 
their  suspicions  of  his  partiality  towards  popery  by  proceeding  against  the  rebel  lords 
with  the  utmost  rigor.    Thus  assured  the  people  most  loyally  offered  their  services,  and 
the  king  putting  himself  at  their  head,  advanced  to  the  enemy,  who,  without  waiting 
the  attack,  deserted  their  ranks  and  left  the  traitor  Bothwell  to  seek  safety  by  flying  into 
England,  and  thence  into  various  nations  on  the  continent,  being  never  after  able  to 
obtain  the  royal  pardon  he  had  so  often  abused. 

This  danger  over,  the  sincerity  of  his  threats  against  the  papists  was  now  to  be  proved. 
The  popish  lords  receiving  supplies  of  money  from  Philip  of  Spain  had  again  entered 
upon  the  field  of  action,  and  James,  at  length  provoked  by  their  repeated  turbulence 
and  intrigues,  and  fearful  of  incensing  his  subjects  by  further  forbearance,  exerted  him- 
self with  unusual  vigor.  He  called  a  parliament,  June  8,  in  which  the  catholic  lords 
were  declared  guilty  of  high  treason  and  their  estates  and  honors  forfeited :  but  the 
earls  of  Argyle  and  lord  Forbes  being  despatched  at  the  head  of  7.000  men  against 
them,  were  defeated  at  Glenlivat,  Oct.  3,  which  proving  the  necessity  of  promptitude  to 
James,  he  pawned  his  jewels  to  raise  money,  assembled  a  small  body  of  men,  and 
marched  towards  the  North.  In  his  progress  he  was  joined  by  many  clans  at  enmity 
with  the  rebels,  who,  being  weakened  by  their  late  victory,  and  many  of  their  followers 
refusing  to  fight  against  their  sovereign  in  person,  retired"  to  the  mountains.    The  king 
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put  garrisons  into  their  castles,  and  they,  being  at  last  reduced  to  the  utmost  distress, 
obtained  permission  to  go  beyond  sea,  under  the  promise  of  never  returning  without  his 
license,  nor  of  entering  into  any  conspiracy  against  the  protestant  interests.  They  were, 
however,  in  1597  pardoned,  on  making  a  public  recantation  of  their  errors,  the  king 
being  about  this  time  much  incensed  against  the  clergy  and  citizens  of  Edinburgh  for 
some  gross  insults  offered  to  his  person,  on  account  of  his  abridging  some  of  the  privileges 
of  the  protestant  church  which  too  much  encroached  upon  the  royal  authority. 

James  had  now  for  some  years  been  free  from  the  numerous  conspiracies  against  his 
person  which  had  formerly  endangered  bis  life  and  liberty,  and  the  nation  was  enjoying 
a  tranquillity  it  had  not  often  witnessed,  when  in  the  midst  of  imagined  security,  an 
attempt  was  made  upon  him  under  the  mask  of  impenetrable  secrecy.  The  persons 
concerned  were  John  Ruthven,  earl  of  Gowrie,  and  his  brother  Alexander,  sons  of  the 
earl  who  was  beheaded  in  3.">U4.  It  was  on  the  5th  of  August,  1600,  as  the  king  was 
about  to  leave  his  palace  of  Falkland  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  when  he  was 
accosted  by  Alexander  Ruthven,  who  told  him  he  had  met  a  man  unknown  and  of  s 
suspicious  aspect  wandering  about  his  brother's  house  at  Perth,  and  on  searching  his 
person  had  found  a  pot  with  a  great  quantity  of  foreign  gold,  which  circumstance 
induced  him  to  confine  him  in  a  solitary  house  and  to  make  his  majesty  the  first  person 
acquainted  with  so  singular  an  event.  James  suspecting  this  unknown  person  to  be  a 
Romish  priest  supplied  with  foreign  coin  to  excite  commotions  in  the  kingdom,  at  first 
resolved  to  empower  the  magistrates  of  Perth  to  call  the  person  before  them  for  full 
investigation  ;  but  this  course  he  was  urged  to  change  for  the  examination  of  the  affair 
in  person  by  the  strong  solicitations  of  Ruthven,  who,  having  never  left  James's  side, 

S;rsuaded  him  after  the  death  of  the  first  stag,  no  longer  to  delay  accompanying  him  to 
erth,  and  would  have  induced  him  to  dismiss  his  attendants,  which,  however,  James 
refused.  Drawing  near  the  town  with  about  20  attendants,  Ruthven  rode  forward  to 
apprize  the  earl  his  brother  of  the  royal  approach,  by  whom  the  king  was  coollr 
welcomed.  After  a  short  repast  Ruthven  whispered  the  king  that  the  time  was  come 
to  visit  the  chamber  where  the  uuknown  person  was  confined  ;  but  James,  struck  with 
the  air  of  mystery  the  younger  brother  maintained,  and  the  fearful  embarrassment  of 
the  earl's  demeanor,  commanded  him  to  bring  one  of  his  attendants  along  with  him, 
which  by  a  subterfuge  evading,  Ruthven,  having  conducted  the  king  alone  up  a  staircase 
and  through  several  apartments,  the  doors  of  which  he  locked  behind  him,  at  length 
entered  a  small  study,  in  which  stood  a  man  clad  in  armor  with  a  sword  and  dagger 
by  his  side.  Ruthven  now  snatching  the  dagger  from  the  man's  girdle  and  holding  it 
to  the  king's  breast,  exclaimed,  "  Remember  how  unjustly  my  father  suffered  by  your 
command  ;  submit  to  my  disposal  without  resistance,  or  this  dagger  shall  instanMv 
avenge  his  blood."  Protesting  that  his  life  should  be  safe  if  he  made  no  outcry,  and 
binding  the  king  by  an  oath  to  silence,  Ruthven  retired  to  call  his  brother,  leaving  the 
royal  prisoner  to  the  care  of  the  man  in  armor,  who  beheld  the  above  scene  with  every 
appearance  of  terror  and  amazement.  The  attendants  at  length  impatient  of  the  king's 
absence,  and  desiring  to  know  whither  he  had  retired,  one  of  Gowrie's  servants  hastily 
entered  the  room  and  told  them  he  had  just  rode  away  towards  Falkland,  upon  which 
they  all  rushed  into  the  street,  and  the  earl  in  the  utmost  hurry  called  for  the  horses. 
By  "this  time  his  brother  had  returned  to  the  king  and  declaring  with  an  oath  that  he 
must  now  die,  offered  to  bind  his  hands  ;  an  indignity  to  which  James,  though  unarmed, 
refused  to  submit,  and  closing  with  the  assassin ,  dragged  him  towards  a  window,  which 
had  been  opened  during  Ruthven's  absence.  Crying  out  with  terror  and  dismay, 
"Treason!  Treason!  Help!  I  am  murdered!"  his  attendants  beheld  his  perilous 
situation,  and  flew  with  precipitation  to  his  assistance,  endeavoring  in  vain  to 
burst  open  the  doors  which  they  found  closed  against  them  ;  but  one  of  them  entering 
by  a  back  stair-case  which  led  to  the  apartment,  found  the  door  open,  and  rushing  upon 
Ruthven  laid  him  dead  at  his  feet.  During  this  scuffle,  the  man  concealed  in  annor 
had  escaped,  and  two  more  of  the  king's  attendants  found  the  way  by  which  his  deliverer 
had  entered  ;  but  before  they  had  time  to  shut  the  door,  Gowrie  rushed  in  with  a  drawn 
sword  in  each  hand,  followed  by  seven  ofhis  domestics  well  armed,  threatening  the  king 
with  instant  death,  when  the  attendants,  thrusting  the  king  into  the  little  study  and 
closing  the  door  upon  him,  encountered  the  earl,  whom,  notwithstanding  the  inequality 
of  numbers,  they  slew,  and  wounded  several  of  his  followers,  who  fled.  The  king's 
friends  during  the  horror  of  this  scene,  were  making  the  most  violent  clamors  and 
efforts  to  break  open  the  doors  which  hindered  their  approach  to  his  assistance,  and  at 
length,  the  traitors  having  fallen  and  all  danger  subsided,  the  doors  were  opened  to  them, 
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with  the  king  they  kneeled  down  and  offered  their  solemn  thanks  to  Heaven  for  the 
wonderful  deliverance  it  had  afforded  him  from  this  imminent  danger.  The  death  of 
the  two  brothers  cast  an  impenetrable  mystery  over  the  whole  affair,  as  their  motives 
appear  to  have  been  communicated  to  no  one.  The  armed  man  in  the  study  was  proved 
to  be  the  earl's  steward ;  but  he  avowed  he  had  no  knowledge  of  any  reason  why  so  ro- 
mantic a  station  was  assigned  him.  Three  of  the  servants  who  assisted  the  earl  in  the 
assault  upon  the  king  were  executed  at  Perth ;  but  they  could  give  no  light  upon  the 
affair  further  than  their  being  suddenly  called  upon  to  follow  their  master  in  the  attack 
he  was  about  to  make. 

This  event  which  was  so  near  producing  the  destruction  of  the  king,  was  almost  the 
last  of  any  importance  previous  to  his  ascending  the  English  throne.  The  age  and  in- 
firmities of  Elizabeth  made  him  most  anxious  to  lose  no  opportunity  to  procure  the  golden 
rize  ;  but  finding  that  queen  persevere  with  encreasing  obstinacy  against  appointing 
er  successor,  he  sought  by  every  means  to  procure  the  good  will  and  co-operation  of  the 
English  nobility,  carrying  on  secret  negociations  with  the  most  eminent  of  them,  who 
seemed  equally  anxious  to  gain  his  good  opinion  as  their  future  sovereign,  giving  him 
the  assurance  of  their  support  in  the  event  of  the  queen's  demise.  All  doubts  however 
of  his  ultimate  success  were  removed  by  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  March  24,  1603,  she 
having  a  few  moments  before  her  dissolution  declared  him  as  her  successor.  Soon  after 
the  announcement  of  this  accession  to  his  dignity,  which,  by  the  union  of  the  Scottish  and 
English  crowns,  under  the  style  of  that  of  Great  Britain,  rendered  him  one  of  the  greatest 
sovereigns  in  Europe,  James  began  his  journey  towards  England  on  April  5,  with  a 
splendid  retinue,  and,  having  in  his  progress  been  every  where  received  with  universal 
acclamation,  entered  London  on  the  7th  of  May.  He  was  crowned  with  his  queen  at 
Westminster  abbey  by  John  Whitgift,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  July  25,  1  603,  and 
after  a  reign  of  57  years,  7  months,  and  27  days  over  Scotland,  and  of  22  years  and 
3  days  over  England,  he  died  of  an  ague,  March  27,  1025,  at  Theobalds,  one  of  his 
royal  palaces  in  the  county  of  Hertford,  in  the  59th  year  of  his  age,  and  was  interred 
Mav  7  following,  in  Westminster  abbey. 

James  having  come  to  the  throne  of  Scotland  so  soon  after  his  birth,  it  is  necessary 
here  to  observe,  that  to  have  followed  him  in  all  his  actions  of  government  before  his 
accession  to  the  English  throne,  would  have  been  producing  in  review  the  history  of 
Scotland  during  his  time,  a  task  not  within  the  limits  of  this  work.  All  that  has  been 
attempted  has  been  to  produce  a  sketch  of  him  as  much  in  his  individual  capacity  as 
the  memoirs  of  a  king  would  admit  of,  in  accordance  with  the  plan  hitherto  pursued  of 
producing  the  personal  history  of  all  our  sovereigns  until  their  obtaining  the  English 
erown. 

Cfjr  CHtfe  at  ftfnjj  Santnf  i. 

Anne,  the  daughter  of  Frederic  1 1.,  king  of  Denmark,  by  Sophia,  of  Mecklenburg,  the 
daughter  of  Ulric,  the  German  Nestor,  brother  of  John  Albert  I.,  duke  of  Mecklenburgh, 
was  born  at  Scanderburgh,  Dec.  12,  1574.  She  was  married  in  the  16th  year  of  her 
age  by  proxy  to  James  at  Copenhagen,  Aug.  20,  1589,  and  setting  sail  for  Scotland 
was  driven  by  storms  upon  the  coast  of  Norway,  where  at  Upsal  she  was  espoused,  Nov. 
24  following,  by  James  in  person,  who  had  adventured  in  quest  of  her,  impatient  of  the 
delay  of  her  arrival.  Returning  with  her  husband  to  her  father's  court  at  Copenhagen, 
they  there  remained  until  the  following  spring,  when  they  landed  in  Scotland  at  Leith, 
May  1,  1590  ;  and  soon  after  she  was  crowned  at  Stirling  by  the  hands  of  Mr.  Robert 
Bruce,  a  presbyterian  minister,  so  low  at  that  time  had  episcopacy  fallen  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Scots  that  not  one  bishop  was  present  at  the  ceremony. 

But  few  events  mark  the  life  of  this  princess,  and  her  character  is  held  in  estimation 
or  censure  only  as  historians  are  influenced  by  the  opposite  prejudices  of  the  several 
factions  of  her  times.  During  her  residence  in  Scotland,  only  one  public  event  was  con- 
nected with  her,  which  was  evinced  by  her  opposition,  in  1593,  to  the  chancellor  sir  John 
Maitland,  who  had  long  enjoyed  the  king's  entire  confidence,  the  chief  cause  perhaps  of 
that  statesman  feeling  thus  early  the  queen's  displeasure  and  being  obliged  to  absent 
himself  for  a  time  from  court.  tJpon  the  arrival  of  king  James  at  the  capital  of  his  new 
dominions,  May  7, 1603,  Anne  for  a  time  was  left  in  Scotland,  until  proper  preparations 
were  executed  for  her  reception  in  the  English  court,  which  at  length  being  completed, 
her  royal  consort  despatched  a  splendid  embassy  of  English  nobility,  both  male  and 
female,  to  escort  her  to  her  new  scene  of  grandeur,  and  she  entered*  London  with  her 
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children,  June  27,  when  on  the  25th  of  the  following  month  she  was  crowned  with 
James  at  Westminster  abbey. 

In  England  as  in  Scotland  she  always  appeared  extremely  jealous  of  the  king's  par- 
tiality for  favorites  ;  and  to  oppose  those  unworthy  persons,  men  of  dissolute  aud  profli- 
gate characters,  appears  to  be  the  only  incitement  that  could  tempt  her  to  intermeddle 
with  affairs  of  government,  though  she  was  by  no  means  a  domestic  woman,  but  fond  of 
expense  and  splendor,  keeping  a  separate  court  of  her  own  at  her  palace  of  Denmark 
House,  oppressive  by  its  profusion  to  her  husband's  people,  and  in  some  degree,  by  their 
uncharitableness,  disparaging  to  her  own  reputation.  The  minion  Carr,  earl  of  Somerset, 
was  particularly  obnoxious  to  her,  to  whose  devices  she  always  attributed  the  death  of  her 
excellent  son,  prince  Henry,  and  therefore,  on  the  discovery  of  his  villainous  transaction 
in  the  murder  of  Overbury  in  1614,  she  contributed  greatly  to  his  fall  by  encouraging 
the  party  existing  against  him,  though  it  must  severely  mortify  her  to  find  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary, in  order  to  tear  this  wretch  from  the  good  opinion  of  her  husband,  to  introduce 
another  who  was  nearly  as  worthless.  Finding  that  the  king's  partiality  for  favorites 
was  insurmountable,  and  that  Somerset  could  only  be  removed  by  another  supplanting 
him,  she  was  induced,  with  much  importunity  of  Somerset's  enemies,  to  introduce  to 
James  his  greatest  and  last  favorite,  George  Villiers,  who  was  afterwards  the  contempti- 
ble duke  of  Buckingham.  As  she  had  prophesied  to  her  advisers,  this  man  soon  ruled  the 
court  with  uncontrolable  sway ;  and  through  him  she  was  obliged  to  sue  to  the  king  for 
any  favors  she  desired  to  be  conferred.  Her  penetration  is  perceived  in  her  reply  to 
archbishop  Abbot  who  was  deputed  by  the  enemies  of  Somerset,  to  desire  her  concur- 
rence in  supplanting  him  by  means  of  the  young  Villiers  :  "  My  lord,"  said  she, 
"  neither  you,  nor  your  friends  know  what  you  desire.  I  know  your  master  better  than 
you  all.  if  Villiers  get  once  into  his  favor,  those  who  have  contributed  to  his  prefer- 
ment will  be  the  first  sufferers  by  him.  1  shall  be  no  more  spared  than  the  rest.  The 
king  himself  will  teach  him  to  despise  us  and  to  treat  us  with  pride  and  scorn,  and  the 
young  proud  favorite,  forgetting  our  services,  will  fancy  that  he  owes  his  preferment 
only  to  hia  own  merit."  The  course  of  events  but  too  truly  evidenced  the  truth  of  her 
assertions. 

Queen  Anne  died  of  a  dropsy  at  Hampton-Court,  March  2,  1619,  aged  46,  and  was 
buried  at  Westminster  abbey,  May  13th  following.  Her  character  is  variously  drawn. 
Some  represent  her  as  a  lewd,  luxurious,  and  vicious  woman,  which  upon  the  best 
inquiry  can  be  judged  to  proceed  only  from  the  spirit  of  calumny  ;  whilst  other  writers 
applaud  her  good  qualities  ;  and  Wilson  asserts  that  she  may  justly  have  engraven  on 
her  tomb  a  character  of  virtue.  It  must  be  said  of  her  that  she  deserved  more  love 
from  the  nation  than  her  intriguing  successor ;  for  she  always  endeavored  to  wean  her 
husband  from  his  errors,  whilst  the  wife  of  Charles  I.  was  too  often  the  great  promoter 
of  those  which  involved  England  in  civil  war  and  brought  its  king  to  the  block. 

Che  fcfcfue  of  King  Sxmci  I.  bn  Snnr  at  Srnmara,  hi*  EHtfr. 

I. 

Henry-Frederick  was  born  at  Stirling  castle,  in  Scotland,  Feb.  19,  1594,  to  whom 
queen  Elizabeth  was  godmother.  He  was  styled  duke  of  Rothsay,  earl  of  Carrick  and 
baron  of  Renfrew,  as  heir  apparent  of  the  Scottish  crown  ;  and  the  care  of  his  person  and 
education  was  given  to  John  Erskine,  earl  of  Mar,  until  he  was  six  years  of  age.  At 
the  accession  of  his  father  to  the  throne  of  England,  he  became  duke  of  Cornwall,  as 
heir-apparent,  and  soon  after  arrived  at  London  with  the  queen,  his  mother,  June  27, 
1603,  and  on  July  2  was  installed  as  a  knight  of  the  Garter.  This  prince,  who  was 
created,  May  10,  1610,  prince  of  Wales  and  earl  of  Chester,  was  noted  for  a  precocity  of 
talent,  activity  of  mind,  love  of  war,  firm  sincerity,  and  an  ardent  piety,  forming  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  imbecility  and  vanity  of  his  father ;  and  he  was  devotedly 
attached  to  the  protestant  faith,  which  with  his  well  known  virtues,  gained  him  the 
affection  of  the  English  to  a  degree  that  even  raised  the  envy  of  the  king,  whose  continual 
negociations  with  catholic  courts  caused  t  heir  suspicions  of  the  sincerity  of  his  principles 
respecting  the  reformed  doctrines.  He  was  never  heard  to  swear,  though  the  example 
of  his  father  and  the  whole  court  wa3  but  too  apt  to  corrupt  him  in  that  respect,  that 
habit  being  then  cultivated  as  a  polite  accomplishment.  Being  once  hunting,  a  butcher's 
dog  chanced  to  kill  the  stag  and  spoil  the  sport,  which  the  prince's  followers  advised 
him  to  resent  by  the  punishment  of  its  master  ;  but  he  calmly  reproved  them  by  saying, 
'*  If  the  dog  killed  the  stag,  could  the  butcher  help  it?"  upon  which,  one  of  them 
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remarking  that  if  the  king's  hunting  had  been  spoiled  by  such  an  accident,  he  would 
have  sworn  terribly,  the  prince  replied,  "  Nay,  all  the  pleasure  in  the  world  is  not 
worth  an  oath."    Loving  and  practising  justice  with  the  utmost  strictness,  his  house- 
hold was  governed  with  all  the  care  and  regularity  that  would  be  required  for  a  kingdom ; 
and  he  was  so  solicitous  to  prevent  any  person  from  being  prejudiced  or  annoyed  by 
himself  or  any  of  his  train,  that  in  his  progresses  he  would  suffer  no  provisions  or  con- 
veniences to  be  taken  up  for  his  use  without  full  contentment  to  the  parties ;  and  when- 
ever he  went  out  to  hunt  or  hawk  before  harvest  was  ended,  he  would  suffer  none  to 
pass  through  the  corn,  setting  them  an  example  by  rather  riding  himself  a  circuit  of 
many  furlongs.    He  took  great  delight  in  the  conversation  of  men  of  honor,  and  greatly 
disliked  the  insincerity  of  customs  which  would  bestow  terms  of  flattery  towards  those 
who  could  be  deserving  only  of  contempt.    The  military  art  engaged  him  in  all  its 
branches,  wherein  he  excelled  both  practically  and  theoretically,  inuring  himself  to  the 
greatest  fatigues  of  its  exercise.    He  was  the  patron  of  arts  and  sciences,  being  an 
excellent  connoisseur  in  the  foreign  specimens  of  the  former,  and  having  a  very  general 
knowledge  of  the  latter.    Young  as  he  was,  he  had  the  learning  of  his  father,  and  none 
of  his  pedantry.    His  expressed  desire  was,  if  ever  he  mounted  the  throne,  to  reconcile 
the  puritans  to  the  church  of  England  ;  but  as  this  could  not  be  effected  without  great 
concessions  on  each  side,  and  as  such  a  condescension  was  directly  contrary  to  the  temper 
of  the  court  and  clergy,  he  was  suspected  of  countenancing  puritanism,  giving  it  indeed 
many  indirect  proofs  of  his  favor.    In  1011,  James  proposed  to  him  the  eldest  daughter 
of  the  duke  of  Savoy.    A  princess  of  Spain  was  next  proposed  to  him.    And  in  the 
spring  of  1612,  a  negociation  was  commenced  for  his  marriage  with  a  sister  of  Louis 
XIII.,  king  of  France,  which  subsisted  even  at  the  time  of  his  death,  when  he  expressed 
his  belief  that  the  Almighty  had  visited  him  with  his  grievous  distemper  to  punish  him 
for  having  listened  to  overtures  of  marriage  with  Roman  catholics.    The  English  were 
soon  deprived  of  their  hopes  in  him,  and  the  throne  was  unoccupied  by  one,  who,  in  all 
appearance,  would  have  proved  one  of  the  most  illustrious  monarchs  that  ever  sat  in  it, 
for  he  was  carried  off  by  a  malignant  fever,  dying  S.  P.  Nov.  6,  1012,  at  St.  James's, 
in  his  10th  year,  and  was  buried  at  Westminster,  Dec.  7-    Some  surmise  that  he  was 
poisoned  on  account  of  his  father's  jealousy  of  his  deserved  popularity ;  but  of  this  there 
is  no  proof,  and  to  advance  insinuations  without  a  just  and  probable  foundation  to  rest 
them  on,  is  the  most  ungenerous  crime  of  which  an  historian  can  be  guilty. 

TL 

Robert  died  young  in  Scotland. 

III. 

Charles  succeeded  his  father  as  king  of  Great  Britain.  Chap.  II. 

IV. 

Elizabeth  was  born  in  Scotland,  Aug.  19,  1596.  On  her  first  arrival  in  England,  her 
education  was  given  in  charge  to  John,  the  first  lord  Harrington,  a  nobleman  eminent 
for  his  sound  understanding,  variety  of  acquirements,  refined  politeness,  and  strict  mo- 
rality. Under  such  a  preceptor  she  acquired  that  valuable  stock  of  knowledge  which 
ranked  her  as  one  of  the  most  learned  princesses  in  Europe,  and  her  naturally  good  dis- 
position was  confirmed  by  the  virtuous  precepts  which  he  infused  into  her  mind,  by 
which  she  became  the  object  of  general  approbation,  founded  upon  the  esteem  which 
virtue  always  commands.  In  her  good  qualities  she  strongly  resembled  her  brother, 
prince  Henry.  Her  countenance,  though  it  could  make  no  claim  to  the  beautiful, 
abounded  in  a  fascinating  expression,  evincing  the  brilliancy  of  her  understanding,  and 
emanating  from  an  artless  simplicity  and  candor.  Several  suitors  had  aspired  to  her 
hand,  amongst  whom  was  the  celebrated  Gustavus  Adolphus,  son  and  successor  of 
Charles  IX.,  king  of  Sweden,  that  king  demanding  her  in  marriage  for  his  son,  in  1601). 
At  length,  king  James  acceded  to  the  proposals  of  the  Elector  Palatine,  Frederick  V., 
who  was  the  most  powerful  of  the  protestant  princes  of  the  empire.  He  was  son  of 
Frederick  IV.,  who  died  1010,  by  Louisa  Juliana,  who  died  1044,  daughter  of  William  I., 
prince  of  Orange,  who  was  assassinated  1584,  at  Delft.  Arriving  in  London  in  Oct. 
1612,  he,  by  a  good  fortune  rarely  favoring  the  matrimonial  alliances  of  royalty,  not 
only  became  ardently  enamored  of  the  princess,  but  was  blessed  with  an  equal  return 
of  affection,  which  continued  through  life.    The  death  of  her  brother  Henry  for  awhilo 
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postponed  their  union ;  but  the  nuptials  were  at  length  celebrated  at  the  Banqueting- 
houseat  Whitehall,  Feb.  14,  1613.  In  England  the  match  was  hailed  with  popular 
applause,  particularly  by  the  puritans,  Frederic  huving  been  educated  in  Calvinism, 
which  perhaps  was  a  reason  that  this  feeling  was  not  accompanied  with  the  cordiality  of 
James,  his  queen,  and  prince  Charles,  by  whom  the  marriago  was  treated  with  indiffe- 
rence nearly  as  soon  as  consummated.  Indeed,  the  last  expressed  his  disrespect  of  the 
elector  in  a  letter  to  the  favorite  Buckingham  with  the  following  coarse  proverb  —  "  I 
send  you  herewith  letters  to  my  sister  and  brother ;  I  place  them  so  because  I  think  the 
gray  mare  the  better  horse."  Frederick,  though  by  no  means  deficient  in  personal 
attractions  or  natural  talents,  was  in  fact  qualified  neither  by  nature  nor  art  to  direct 
the  councils  of  a  state  or  to  defend  it  in  the  held. 

Elizabeth  and  her  husband  having  remained  in  London  till  April,  they  proceeded  in 
great  pomp  to  Heidelburg,  the  capital  of  the  Palatinate,  where  they  reigned  for  six 
years  with  equal  prosperity  and  popularity  till,  blinded  by  ambition,  these  blessings 
were  sacrificed  in  a  dangerous  ana  unequal  strife  for  the  empty  sound  of  regal  dignity, 
which  ended  in  ruin.  The  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  originally  elective,  was  rendered 
hereditary  in  the  house  of  Austria  by  the  politics  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  Ferdinand, 
the  fifth  king  of  that  family,  was  a  zealous  papist,  which  caused  a  strong  aversion  in  a 
country  where  the  Reformation  had  been  so  ardently  encouraged  even  from  its  com- 
mencement. A  powerful  party  opposed  his  election,  for  that  form  M  as  still  adhered  to, 
and  openly  revolted,  offering  the  crown  to  the  dukes  of  Savoy  and  Saxony,  by  whom 
it  was  successively  refused.  Lsistly  they  tendered  it  to  the  elector  Frederic,  who  for 
some  time  appeared  disinclined  to  accept  it,  kin^  James  earnestly  dissuading  him  from 
it,  and  assunng  him  in  the  case  of  an  un  prosperous  issue  that  he  must  expect  no  assistance 
from  England.  In  an  evil  hour  this  advice  was  neglected.  The  entreaties  of  his  own 
family,  joined  with  those  of  his  beloved  wife,  at  length  prevailed,  and  she  was  crowned 
at  Prague,  Nov.  7,  1619,  three  days  after  the  coronation  of  her  husband.  Ferdinand, 
lately  become  emperor,  declared  Frederic  as  a  traitor  to  be  deprived  of  his  electoral 
dignity  and  estate,  and  prepared  to  invade  not  only  Bohemia  but  the  Palatinate. 
James,  though  the  English  would  willingly  have  aided  him  in  supporting  his  son-in-law, 
offered  no  further  assistance  than  various  negotiations,  which  rendered  him  the  scorn 
and  ridicule  of  Europe,  and  enabled  the  emperor  to  complete  the  ruin  of  the  unfortunate 
Frederick,  by  tying  up  the  hands  of  the  imbecile  English  king  with  false  promises  and 
visionary  advantages  until  his  son  was  driven  into  exile,  divested  of  everv  particle  of 
authority  or  influence,  after  having  entered  upon  the  speculation  from  calculating  on  the 
assistance  of  the  English  court,  whose  interests  certainly  demanded  his  success.  The 
fortunes  of  Frederic  falling  under  the  walls  of  Prague  in  one  of  the  most  decisive  battles 
ever  fought,  Nov.  9,  1620,  he  fled  on  the  night  of  that  fatal  day  with  his  queen,  then 
far  advanced  in  pregnancy,  to  Breslau,  120  miles  from  the  field  of  contest,  and  thus  he 
lost  not  only  Bohemia  but  the  Palatinate. 

It  was  now  that  the  character  of  Elizabeth  was  to  shine  forth  in  all  its  native  loveli- 
ness. Her  fatal  advice  having  been  given  not  so  much  to  ensure  addition  to  her  own  rank 
as  from  her  ardent  attachment  to  her  husband  and  desire  of  his  individual  aggrandize- 
ment, she  resolved  to  make  all  the  atonement  her  wretched  fortunes  would  allow.  She 
soothed  his  sorrows  with  every  endearment  of  conjugal  affection,  and  taught  him  to  bear 
them  with  a  resignation,  founded  upon  the  sincere  conviction  of  its  christian  duty,  by 
affording  him  a  noble  and  rare  example  in  her  own  magnanimity ;  which  lesson  he 
repaid  with  his  unlimited  gratitude,  love,  and  admiration.  She  patiently  and  content- 
edly contracted  her  desires  and  necessities  to  a  private  station,  and  solemnly  apprised 
her  father  of  her  resolve  never  to  quit  her  beloved  husband  in  the  midst  of  his  adversity. 
Though  misfortunes  had  deprived  her  of  an  earthly  crown,  she  has  nobly  shown  the 
world  how  they  may  be  conducive  to  the  gaining  the  far  superior  possession  of  an 
immortal  one ;  and  while  the  memory  of  more  fortunate  queens  are  merely  preserved 
by  the  bare  record  of  their  names,  the  fame  of  Elizabeth,  readily  acknowledged  from  its 
being  fully  deserved,  occupies  a  prominent  station  on  the  page  of  history,  and  is  expressed 
iu  the  rapturous  praises  of  its  writers.  Neither  is  her  popularity  merely  posthumous,  but 
it  was  cotemporary  with  herself.  Christian,  duke  of  Brunswick,  her  husband's  warlike 
ally,  constantly  wore  her  glove  on  his  helmet ;  the  celebrated  general,  count  Thurn, 
was  proud  to  acknowledge  the  influence  of  her  charms ;  lord  Craven,  a  volunteer  in 
Frederick's  service  was  faithful  to  her  to  the  end  of  her  unfortunate  life  ;  and  she  was 
universally  called  in  the  army,  the  Queen  of  Hearts,  the  soldiers  declaring  they  fought 
as  much  for  her  as  for  the  justice  of  her  husbands  cause. 
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The  unfortunate  couple  were  soon  driven  from  Breslau,  and  having  wandered  for 
some  time  in  Silesia,  removed  to  Brandenburgh,  and  at  length  settled  in  Holland. 
Here  thev  were  supported  more  by  the  beneficence  of  the  house  of  Nassau,  and  by  the 
occasional  contributions  of  several  persons  of  rank  in  England,  than  by  the  generosity  of 
her  father,  who  only  attempted  to  restore  them  to  the  Palatinate  by  his  old  means  of 
negotiations,  vainly  hoping  to  obtain  the  desired  effect  by  the  projected  marriage  of  his 
son  with  the  Infanta  of  Spain,  and  foolishly  supposing  that  an  inheritance  might  be 
regained  by  courtesy,  which  had  been  snatched  from  them  by  revenge  and  retained 
from  interest. 

At  length  Elizabeth's  misfortunes  were  to  suffer  an  aggravation,  not  to  be  increased, 
in  the  loss  of  her  beloved  husband,  who  died  at  Mentz,  Nov.  29,  1632,  universally 
regretted  by  protestants,  and  honored  with  having  his  memory  held  in  reverence  by  a 
woman,  to  whom  many  centuries  do  not  afford  a  parallel.  She  remained  at  the  Hague 
in  the  utmost  privacy,  her  chief  employment  being  the  education  of  her  children,  and 
her  relaxation  an  extended  correspondence  with  the  most  celebrated  literary  characters 
of  her  time,  dividing  their  attention  with  the  celebrated  Christina,  queen  of  Sweden. 
Between  these  females  there  was  little  cordiality,  which  arose  not  merely  from  their 
opposite  characters,  nor  from  a  spirit  of  jealousy,  of  which  the  best  of  women  cannot  com- 
pletely divest  themselves  when  in  competition  with  a  female  rival ;  but  from  the  disre- 
spectful sarcasms  which  Christina  had  levelled  against  Elizabeth's  murdered  brother 
Charles  I.  and  the  English  nation.  She  was  unfortunate  in  her  son  and  heir,  Charles 
Lewis,  to  whom,  on  condition  of  his  renouncing  the  Upper  Palatinate,  the  Lower  was 
restored  in  1648 ;  for,  of  an  unfeeling,  mean,  and  selfish  disposition,  he  treated  his 
mother  with  unkindness,and  even  denied  her  trifling  pecuniary  aids,  which  her  privations 
rendered  necessary,  and  which  her  honest  principle  made  her  anxious  to  obtain  for  the 
discharge  of  the  various  though  economical  debts  imposed  upon  her  by  her  bard  con- 
dition. She  expostulated  with  him  in  a  letter,  dated  1655,  in  a  style  of  mild  dignity, 
scarcely  conveying  a  censure,  though  every  word,  if  he  had  a  heart,  must  have  acted 
like  a  knife  upon  it. 

Notwithstunding  this,  she  remained  unassisted  until  the  restoration  of  her  nephew, 
Charles  II.,  who  invited  her  to  pass  the  remainder  of  her  life  in  England,  a  proposal 
which  she  most  readily  accepted,  arriving  in  London,  May  17,  1661,  with  lord  Craven, 
whose  faithful  attachment  had  been  conspicuous  during  all  her  troubles,  in  watching 
over  her  interests  and  conducting  her  affairs.  He  had  entered  the  military  service  of 
the  States  that  he  might  be  near  her,  and  the  most  perfect  friendship,  confidence,  and 
intimacy  existed  between  them,  though  without  occasioning  the  slightest  breath  of 
slander  upon  her  reputation,  it  being  at  length  believed,  and  not  improbably,  that  they 
had  been  privately  married.  She  took  up  her  residence  in  the  house  of  that  nobleman 
in  Drury  Lane,  where  she  remained  until  she  removed  to  Leicester  House,  Feb.  8,  1662 
where  she  died  on  the  13th,  only  five  days  after  she  had  entered  it,  aged  66  years.  She 
was  buried  in  Westminster  abbey,  in  the  vault  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  with  Henry, 
prince  of  Wales,  her  brother.  Like  that  worthy  prince,  she  professed  the  protestant 
religion  without  ostentation,  yet  with  sincere  zeal.  Her  brother  Charles,  at  a  moment 
when  her  affairs  were  at  the  lowest  ebb,  represented  to  her  the  prudence  of  sending  her 
eldest  son  to  Vienna  to  be  bred  a  catholic,  in  the  hope  of  matching  him  with  a  princess 
of  the  house  of  Austria ;  but  she  nobly  replied  through  his  ambassador,  that  rather  than 
take  a  step  at  once  so  mean  and  wicked,  she  would  put  him  to  death  with  her  own  hands. 
Her  sincerity  to  her  religion  was  rewarded  by  the  consolation  it  afforded  to  her  accumu- 
lated sorrows,  which  she  enshrined  in  silent  resignation  until  her  release  from  them  to  a 
state  of  glory. 

The  issue  of  Elizabeth  by  Frederic  V.  were  8  sons  and  5  daughters. 

I.  Frederick-Henry,  born  Jan.  1,  1614,  was  drowned  in  Haerlem-Mer  in  the  sight 
of  his  unfortunate  father,  Jan.  7»  1629,  aged  15. 

II.  Charles- Lewis,  born  at  Heidelburg,  Dec.  22,  1617,  was  at  the  age  of  four  years 
couveyed  thence  into  the  countries  of  Wirtemburg  and  Brandenburgh,  and  afterwards 
into  Holland,  where  at  Leyden  he  received  his  education.  He  came  into  England  at 
18  years  of  age,  and  was  received  with  kindness  and  flattering  distinctions,  having  been 
elected  some  time  before  a  knight  of  the  Garter  ;  but  in  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion 
he  left  the  king  at  York  and  returned  to  Holland.  About  two  years  after,  he  fought 
the  battle  of  Vlota,  in  Westphalia.  In  1637,  passing  privately  through  France  to  take 
possession  of  Brisach,  then  intended  to  be  given  up  to  him  by  the  duke  of  Saxe- Weimar, 
together  with  the  command  of  his  army,  he  was  discovered  and  imprisoned  by  cardinal 
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Richelieu  ;  but  at  the  mediation  of  king  Charles,  his  uncle,  was  after  23  weeks  set  at 
liberty.  In  1643,  he  came  again  to  England,  and  while  his  younger  brothers  were 
lighting  bravely  in  the  cause  of  their  royal  uncle,  he  went  over  to  the  parliament,  and 
actually  condescended  to  sit  in  what  was  called  the  assembly  of  divines  at  Westminster. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  this  strange  conduct  was  the  result  of  a  secret  agreement 
with  his  royal  uncle ;  but  this  conjecture  appears  improbable,  unless  it  was  to  be  the 
better  acquainted  with  the  designs  of  the  king's  enemies.  Mere  he  remained  till  the 
execution  of  Charles  and  his  own  restoration  to  the  Lower  Palatinate,  according  to  the 
treaty  of  Munster,  A.D.  1648,  by  which  he  was  obliged  to  quit  his  right  to  the  Upper. 
He  took  possession  in  1650,  and  was  made  the  eighth  elector  and  chief  treasurer  of  the 
empire,  which  office  is  now  enjoyed  by  his  Britannic  majesty  as  king  of  Hanover.  His 
character  appears  mean,  selfish,  and  unfeeling ;  and  his  unnatural  neglect  of  his  mother 
when  it  was  in  his  power  to  relieve  her  necessities,  consigns  his  memory  to  the  indigna- 
tion of  posterity.  He  married  at  Cassel,  Febr.  22,  1650,  Chariot,  daughter  of  William 
V.,  landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel,  from  whom  he  was  afterwards  separated  upon  some 
discontents,  and  who  returned  home  and  died  in  1686.  He  died  Aug.  22, 1680,  having 
had  issue  two  sons  and  one  daughter,  viz.  1.  Charles  II.,  born  at  Heidelburgh,  March 
31,  1651,  succeeded  his  father  in  his  dignities  in  1680,  having  married,  Sept.  20,  1671, 
with  Wilhelmina,  who  died  in  1706,  daughter  of  Frederic  III.,  kinc  of  Denmark,  and 
sister  of  prince  George  of  Denmark,  the  husband  of  queen  Anne  of  England.  He  died 
S.  P.,  May  16,  1685,  and  was  the  last  elector  Palatine  of  this  branch  of  the  house  of 
Bavaria,  the  honor  falling  to  Pin  lip- William,  duke  of  Newburg.  2.  Frederic,  born  in 
1653,  died  young.  3.  Chariot,  born  May  27,  1652,  was  married,  Nov.  25,  1671,  to 
Philip,  duke  of  Orleans,  who  died  in  1701,  only  brother  of  Lewis  XIV.,  king  of  France, 
to  whom  she  was  second  wife,  his  first  being  Henrietta,  daughter  of  Charles  I.  of  Eng- 
land. She  died  in  1722,  having  issue,  —  i.  Philip  II.,  duke  of  Orleans,  regent  of 
France,  under  the  minority  of  Lewis  XV.,  who  died  in  1723,  who,  by  Francisca-Marv, 
natural  daughter  of  Lewis  XIV.,  had  amongst  other  issue,  duke  Lewis,  who  died  1752, 
father  of  duke  Lewis-Philip,  who  died  in  1785,  father  of  Lewis-Philip,  the  infamous 
duke  of  Orleans,  surnamed  Egaiite,  guillotined  Nov.  6,  1793,  who,  amongst  other  issue, 
was  father  of  Louis-Philip,  born  Oct.  6,  1773,  who  by  Maria-Amelia,  daughter  of  Fer- 
dinand IV.,  king  of  Naples,  has  a  numerous  issue.  —  By  the  French  revolution  of  1830, 
which  justly  expelled  the  imbecile  tyrant  Charles  X.  from  the  throne,  Louis- Philip, 
duke  of  Orleans,  was  elected  by  the  nation  as  Louis- Philip  I.,  king  of  the  French  ;  — 
and  ii.  Elizabeth-Chariot,  born  Sept.  13,  1676,  married  in  1698  to  Leopold-Joseph, 
duke  of  Lorraine,  who  died  1729.  She  died  in  1744,  leaving,  amongst  other  illustrious 
issue,  Francis,  elected  emperor  in  1745,  from  whom  the  present  emperor  of  Austria  is 
lineally  descended,  of  whose  further  descent  see  the  note  of  page  1 1 4. 

The  above  Charles-Lewis  had  issue  by  Louisa  Degenfelt,  widow  of  Christopher 
Martin,  baron  of  Degenfelt,  who  cohabited  with  him  after  his  separation  from  the  elec- 
tress,  and  died  in  childbed  of  her  fourteenth  child  by  him,  May  18,  1677-  Several  died 
young  and  in  the  French  wars,  S.P.  Chariot,  the  eldest,  born  Nov.  19,  1659,  was  mar- 
ried, Jan.  4,  1083,  to  Meinhard,  afterwards  duke  of  Schomberg ;  and  dying  at  Kensing- 
ton, Julv  5,  1696,  she  was  buried  at  Westminster,  leaving  issue  by  her  said  husband, 
who  died  1719,  S.P.M. 

III.  Rupert  was  born  at  Prague,  Dec.  17,  1619,  not  long  before  the  fatal  battle  that 
deprived  his  family  of  their  inheritance.  This  brave  and  faithful  prince,  who  bears  a 
conspicuous  station  in  the  English  rebellion,  was  but  13  years  old  when  with  Henry, 
then  prince  of  Orange,  he  marched  to  the  siege  of  Rheinberg.  At  18  years  he  com- 
manded a  regiment  of  horse  in  the  German  wars,  and  at  the  battle  of  Vlota,  1638,  being 
taken  by  the  Imperialists,  he  continued  a  prisoner  above  three  years.  Coming  to  Eng- 
land in  1642,  he  was  at  the  last  feast  of  St.  George  kept  by  king  Charles  I.  at  York, 
when  he  wus  elected  a  knight  companion  of  the  Garter,  April  19  ;  and  being  bred  up  in 
war,  h«  was  made  general  of  the  horse  in  the  royal  army,  having  his  victorious  sword 
crowned  with  several  successes,  and  his  person  rewarded  with  the  dignities  of  earl  of 
Holderncss  and  duke  of  Cumberland,  Jan.  24,  1043. 

At  last,  on  the  ruin  of  the  king's  affairs,  he  transported  himself  into  France,  and  was 
afterwards  made  admiral  of  such  ships  as  submitted  to  Charles  II.,  to  whom,  after  many 
disasters  at  sea  and  wonderful  preservations,  he  returned  at  Paris,  1652,  where,  and  in 
Germany  at  the  emperor's  court,  as  well  as  at  Heidelberg,  he  passed  his  time  in  study 
and  martial  exercises  until  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts  to  the  English  throne.  Re- 
turning soon  after  monarchy,  and  having  been  installed  a  knight  of  the  garter,  and  made 
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a  privy  councilor,  J  662,  he  served  as  admiral,  both  jointly  and  principally,  in  several 
naval  expeditions  against  the  states  of  the  United  Provinces  in  1665  and  1673,  when 
after  the  resignation  of  the  office  of  lord  high  admiral  by  James,  duke  of  York,  from  the 
application  of  the  Te3t  Act,  he  was  appointed  to  the  chief  command  of  the  fleet.  This 
prince  was  vice-admiral  of  England,  constable  and  governor  of  the  royal  castle  of  Windsor, 
and  also  of  the  privy  council  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  took  place  in  London,  Nov. 
19,  1622,  aged  63.    He  was  buried  at  Westminster. 

Prince  Rupert,  though  he  was  never  married,  had  natural  issue,  viz.  1.  Dudley  Rupert, 
a  son  by  Frances,  daughter  of  Henry  Bard,  viscount  Bellomont,  who  served  as  a  volun- 
teer in  the  emperor's  army  against  the  Turks,  and  was  slain  at  Buda,  July  13,  1686, 
aged  20,  S.P.  2.  Ruperta,  by  Margaret  Hughes,  born  1671,  and  was  married  to 
Emanuel  Scroope  Howe,  Esq.  brother  to  Scroope,  viscount  Howe,  so  created  in  1701, 
the  grandfather  of  the  famous  sea-officer,  earl  Howe,  who  died  in  1 799. 

IV.  Maurice,  born  soon  after  the  fatal  battle  of  Prague,  Dec.  17,  1620,  came  into 
England  with  his  brother  Rupert,  and  served  in  the  royal  cause  with  valor  and  conduct, 
particularly  at  the  siege  of  Exeter,  which  surrendered  to  him,  Sept.  1643.  At  the 
death  of  Charles  I.  he  acquired  experience  in  naval  affairs  with  his  brother  Rupert ;  and 
afterwards  perished  by  shipwreck  near  the  Caribbee  Islands,  1 654,  having  had  neither 
wife  nor  issue. 

V.  Lewis  died  young,  1624. 

VI.  Edward,  born  at  the  Hague,  Oct.  6,  1624,  was  at  the  Restoration  installed  a 
knight  of  the  garter.  He  died  a  catholic  at  Paris,  1663,  and  by  Anne  de  Gonzaga, 
daughter  of  Charles,  duke  of  Nevers,  by  a  wife  of  the  house  of  Guise,  whom  he  married 
in  1645  ;  he  left  issue  three  daughters  :  I.  Anne,  born  1647>  wife  of  Henry-Jules,  of 
Bourbon,  prince  of  Conde,  who  died  in  1709,  son  of  Lewis  II.,  justly  called  the  Great 
Conde.  From  Henry  by  her  descended  in  a  direct  male  line  and  heirship,  the  late 
Louis-Henry,  duke  of  Bourbon,  born  in  1 756,  and  who  died  by  his  own  hand,  August  27, 
1  830,  being  the  father,  (by  Maria  Theresa,  sister  of  Philip  Egalite,  duke  of  Orleans,) 
of  the  unfortunate  duke  D'Enghien,  shot  by  order  of  Napoleon  in  1804.  By  this 
princess  Anne,  who  died  1723,  the  house  of  Conde  gained  the  inheritance  of  that  of  the 
Guises  at  the  death  of  Mary  in  1688,  the  last  of  the  direct  line  of  that  haughty  family. 
Who  that  observed  the  party  of  the  Guises  under  king  Francis  II.,  bent  upon  the  des- 
truction of  the  Condes,  condemning  their  chief  Lewis  I.  prince  of  Conde,  brother  of  An- 
thony, king  of  Navarre,  the  father  of  Henry  IV.,  of  France,  to  lose  his  head  upon  the 
scaffold,  could  suppose  that  the  descendants  of  this  oppressed  prince  were  destined  to 
enjoy  the  spoils  of  the  triumphant  and  turbulent  house  that  sought  his  ruin  ?  History 
however  is  full  of  these  examples  of  the  vanity  of  human  possessions  and  of  the  retribu- 
tion of  a  just  Providence.  Happy  would  it  be  for  mankind,  if  princes  would  consider 
them  more  frequently  as  monitors  for  the  regulation  of  their  own  conduct.  2.  Benedicta, 
born  1 648,  was  married  Sept.  25,  1 668  to  John-  Frederic,  duke  of  Brunswick  Lunenburg, 
brother  of  George-William,  duke  of  Zell,  and  of  Ernest- Augustus,  duke  of  Hanover. 
He  died  1679,  leaving  issue  two  daughters:  I.  Chariot,  wife  of  Reinald,  duke  of 
Alodena  and  Reggio ;  and  Wihelmina,  married  April  24,  1699,  to  Joseph,  king  of 
Hungary  and  Bohemia,  who  afterwards  succeeded  his  father,  Leopold  I.,  as  emperor  of 
Germany,  who  died  1711,  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Charles  VI.,  leaving  issue  only  two 
daughters:  Maria-Josephine,  who  died  1757,  wife  of  Augustus  III.,  king  of  Poland 
and  elector  of  Saxony ;  and  Mary-Amelia,  who  died  1756,  wife  of  Charles,  elector  of 
Bavaria.  3.  Louisa-Mary,  born  1649,  was  married  in  1671  to  Charles  Theodore,  prince 
of  Salms,  and  died  March  11,  1679,  leaving  issue  Lewis  Otho,  prince  of  Salms,  and 
three  daughters. 

VII.  fc  VIII.  Philip,  born  at  the  Hague,  Sept.  26, 1627,  and  slain  in  the  battle  of 
St.  Stephen's,  Dec.  15,  1650,  S.  P. ;  and  Gustavus,  born  at  the  Hague,  Jan.  4,  1632, 
and  died  Jan.  9.  1641. 

IX.  Elizabeth,  born  Dec.  26,  1618,  was  abbess  of  Hervorden,  in  Westphalia,  but  of 
the  protestant  faith,  and  died  Feb.  8,  1680,  aged  62  years.  She  was  one  of  the  wisest 
and  most  learned  ladies  of  the  age,  and  Descartes  dedicated  to  her  his  "  Principia," 
declaring  she  was  the  only  person  he  knew  who  perfectly  comprehended  his  works. 
With  her  William  Penn  frequently  conferred  on  the  system  of  his  new  colony,  and  on 
the  principles  and  doctrines  of  his  sect.  And  she  had  also  a  taste  and  genius  for  poetry 
not  often  surpassed. 

X.  Louisa  Hollandina,  born  April  18,  1622,  was  educated  a  protestant,  but  became 
a  Roman  catholic  in  1659,  and  went  into  France,  where  she  became  abbess  of  Maubuis- 
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son  in  1664.  This  lady  was  highly  celebrated  for  her  skill  in  the  fine  arts,  especially 
painting,  many  proofs  of  which  are  preserved  and  highly  esteemed  in  the  continental 
cabinets.    She  died  Feb.  11,  1709,  aged  86  years. 

XI.  &  XII.  Henrietta-Mary,  born  1626,  and  died  Sept.  18, 1651,  within  five  months 
after  her  marriage  with  Sigismond  Ragotski,  prince  of  Transylvania.  Chariot  died 
1631,  aged  3  years. 

XIII.  Sophia,  born  Oct.  13,  1630,  was  educated  and  continued  a  protestant,  by 
which,  though  far  removed  by  hereditary  right,  she  was  declared  (all  possessing  superior 
claims  being  catholics,)  successor  to  the  crown  of  England  by  the  Act  of  Settlement 
in  the  protestant  line,  March  6,  1702,  after  the  princess  Anne  Stuart,  failing  her  issue. 
Her  marriage  with  Ernest  Augustus  of  the  line  of  Brunswick,  1658,  has  happily  seated 
that  illustrious  house  on  the  British  throne.  She  died  June  8,  1714,  aged  84  years, 
just  53  days  before  the  death  of  queen  Anne,  whom  she  was  to  have  succeeded  as  queen 
of  Britain.  She  was  a  princess  distinguished  by  every  virtue  and  accomplishment,  and 
celebrated  by  her  genius  and  wit ;  but  further  mention  will  be  made  of  this  lady  in  the 
first  chapter  of  the  succeeding  book.  Sophia,  with  her  sisters,  Elizabeth  and  Louisa, 
enjoyed  a  mental  pre-eminence  of  fame,  which  must  be  considered  superior  to  any  dis- 
tinction accruing  from  birth  and  fortune :  Louisa  was  accounted  the  greatest  female 
artist,  Elizabeth  was  considered  the  most  learned,  and  Sophia  the  most  accomplished 
lady  in  Europe. 

V.  VI.  VII. 

Margaret  was  born  in  Scotland,  Dec.  24,  1598,  and  died  young. 
Mary  was  born  at  Greenwich  in  1605,  and  dying  Dec.  16,  1607,  was  buried  at 
Westminster. 

r  Sophia,  born  at  Greenwich,  June  21,  died  June  23,  1606,  and  was  buried  at  West- 
minster. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Charles  I.  King  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  Defender  of  the  Faith,  Sfc. 


&5f7    Charles  I.,  third  son  of  king  James  L,  was  born  at  Durafer- 
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ling,  in  Scotland,  Nov.  19,  1600,  and  at  two  years  of  age,  while 
he  was  vet  in  Scotland,  he  was  created  duke  of  Albany,  marquis  of 
Ormond,  earl  of  Ross,  and  lord  Ardmanoch.  Soon  after  his  arri- 
val in  England,  on  his  father's  accession  to  the  crown,  he  was 
created  duke  of  York  at  Whitehall,  Jan.  6,  1604  ;  at  the  age  of 
eleven  he  was  elected  a  knight  of  the  Garter;  and  on  the  death  of  his 
elder  brother,  prince  Henry,  iu  1612,  becoming  heir-apparent  to 
the  throne,  duke  of  Rothsay,  earl  of  Carrick,  and  baron  Renfrew, 
in  Scotland,  and  duke  of  Cornwall,  &c.in  England,  he  was  created 
prince  of  Wales  and  carl  of  Chester,  Xov.  4, 1616. 
Of  this  prince,  the  importance  of  whose  reign  claims  so  large  a  portion  of  English 
history,  little  can  be  said  previously  to  his  accession  to  the  throne.  The  only  event  that 
claims  attention,  is  his  romantic  and  impolitic  journey  to  Spain  to  visit  the  princess 
intended  for  his  bride,  by  which  the  marriage  was  ultimately  prevented.  Though  the 
king  his  father  had  long  desired  to  contract  him  in  marriage,  yet  it  was  not  easy  to  find  a 
princess  suitable  to  his  rank,  for  there  was  then  no  protestant  princess  of  immediate  royal 
extraction  in  Europe,  and  his  father  could  not  resolve  to  marry  him  to  any  but  a  king  s 


daughter.  Several  of  his  predecessors  of  less  pride  and  more  policy  had  not  been  so 
difficult  to  be  pleased,  but  James  thought  it  derogatory  for  his  son  to*  form  a  union  with 
the  daughter  of  any  German  prince ;  and  sooner  than  descend  so  much  from  the  imagined 
dignity  of  his  family,  he  sought,  contrary  to  all  the  rules  of  good  policy,  to  procure  him  & 
wife  from  a  house  decidedly  liostile  to  die  protestant  religion.  James  sent  embassies  to 
the  courts  of  France  and  Spain.    In  the  former,  the  princess  Christine,  second  daughter 
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of  Henry  IVY  was  endeavored  to  be  obtained,  butsbe  was  contracted  to  Victor  Amadeus, 
afterwards  duke  of  Savoy ;  and  in  the  latter,  a  negociation  was  opened,  apparently  with 
more  success,  to  obtain  the  hand  of  the  Infanta  Maria,  a  daughter  of  Philip  HI.  The 
contract  with  the  Spanish  court  was  highly  unpopular  in  England,  where  its  effects  were 
justly  feared  from  the  many  sacrifices  of  the  protestant  interests  demanded  by  that  bigoted 
government  It  was  also  detested  from  the  king  s  pusillanimity  in  putting  to  death  the 
brave  sir  Walter  Raleigh,  an  object  of  jealousy  and  aversion  to  the  Spanish  king,  so  that 
the  progress  of  the  nuptials  might  not  be  impeded  by  refusing  to  gratify  Philip's  desire  for 
his  death,  which  mean  severity  must  be  considered  amongst  the  numerous  faults  of  James 
as  the  greatest  stain  upon  his  character.  Happily  for  the  nation,  this  infamous  conduct 
was  visited  with  just  confusion  in  the  sequel ;  and  though  Charles's  after-marriage  with 
another  princess  was  scarcely  more  popular,  it  was  far  less  dangerous.  After  the  treaty 
had  been  in  slow  progress  for  many  years,  all  measures  were  at  length  agreed  upon  between 
the  kings  of  Spain  and  England,  and  nothing  was  required  except  the  pope's  dispensation, 
a  requisite  for  the  marriage  of  the  infanta  with  a  protestant  prince,  which  however  might  be 
considered  as  a  mere  formality;  but  all  James's  hopes  were  blasted  by  the  temerity  of  his 
worthless  parasite,  Villiers,  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  attempted  to  gain  as  great  an 
ascendency  over  Charles  as  he  had  long  exerted  over  the  weak  mind  of  James,  the  parti- 
ality for  favorites  having  been  the  vice  and  frequently  nearly  the  ruin  of  the  house  of 
Stuart  This  man,  from  sinister  motives,  not  necessary  to  be  touched  upon  in  this  place, 
represented  to  Charles,  that  persons  in  his  exalted  station  were  peculiarly  unhappy  in  their 
marriages  by  not  having  the  object  of  their  choice,  and  that  the  infanta  could  only  consider 
herself  as  a  victim  of  state.  However,  he  stated  that  it  was  in  the  prince's  power  to 
warm  the  coldest  indifference  by  taking  a  journey  to  Madrid,  for  such  an  unexpected 
piece  of  gallantry  would  at  once  gain  the  affections  of  the  graceful  infanta,  and  that  such 
an  uncommon  reliance  upon  the  honor  of  a  nation,  as  a  prince's  venturing  within  its 
boundaries  without  any  stipulation  for  the  security  of  his  person,  would  command  the 
admiration  of  the  people  and  the  love  and  esteem  of  the  king,  his  intended  brother-in-law. 
He  represented  that  this  also  would  be  more  instrumental  in  restoring  the  prince's  brother- 
in-law,  the  unfortunate  Elector  Palatine,  by  thus  commanding  the  Spanish  king's  gene- 
rosity, than  all  the  dilatory  negociations  on  the  subject,  that  had  delayed  the  marriage  for 
live  years  by  making  the  restoration  of  the  Palatine  in  some  degree  dependant  upon  the 
prince's  union  with  the  infanta.  Charles,  naturally  of  a  chivalrous  disposition,  and 
possessed  in  a  great  degree  of  a  generous,  candid,  and  romantic  spirit,  entered  with  the  most 
aanguine  feelings  into  Buckingham's  project,  endeavored  instantly  to  ensure  the  king's 
approbation,  and  with  the  favorite,  choosing  the  moment  when  James  was  fired  with  wine 
and  elevated  to  enthusiasm  by  a  preconcerted  discourse  on  the  infanta's  arrival,  gained  a  hasty 
and  unguarded  consent  to  "their  design  with  a  promise  of  secrecy  to  prosper  it  It  was 
to  no  purpose  that  James  speedily  repented  of  his  folly  and  represented  to  the  prince  the 
hazards  attending  the  journey,  not  only  to  the  welfare  of  the  marriage  bi't  also  to  his  own 
personal  security.  It  is  too  true  that  the  honor  and  generosity  of  princes  are  but  too  apt 
to  be  sacrificed  to  political  advantages,  as  there  is  no  earthly  tribunal,  except  at  periods  of 
anarchy  and  rebellion,  at  which  their  conduct  can  subject  their  persons  t>  punishment, 
and  as  there  is  no  external  power  that  can  cause  in  themselves  a  sense  of  t  hame  for  dis- 
honest and  intriguing  practices  except  the  ordeal  of  public  opinion,  which  exists  only  in 
a  free  state ;  for  the  pigmy,  man,  is  daring  and  presumptuous  when  no  selfish  anticipation 
of  punishment  can  act  upon  his  cowardice.  The  insolent  impetuosity  of  Buckingham 
and  the  earnest  entreaty  of  Charles  overpowered  the  reasonable  objections  of  James,  and 
he  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  again  consenting  to  their  departure,  uttering  with 
great  agony  that  he  was  undone,  and  that  he  should  lose  "  baby  Charles,"  the  ridiculous 
appellation  he  usually  gave  to  the  prince. 

Charles  and  Buckingham  at  length  departing  with  only  two  attendants  from  England, 
Feb.  27,  1623,  passed  in  disguise  and  undiscovered  through  France  under  the  familiar 
and  undignified  names  of  Jack  and  Tom  Smith,  and  they  even  ventured  into  a  court  ball 
at  Paris,  where  Charles  saw  the  princess  Henrietta,  whom  he  afterwards  married.  So 
earlv  as  March  the  7th  they  arrived  at  Madrid,  surprising  all  ranks  by  a  step  so  unusual. 
Philip  resolved  to  equal  his  royal  guest  in  confidence  and  friendship,  and  treated  him  with 
the  most  marked  respect,  taking  the  left  hand  of  him  whenever  they  appeared  together, 
and  giving  him  a  golden  key  which  opened  all  his  apartments,  that  the  prince  might 
without  any  introduction  have  access  to  trim  at  all  hours.  Amongst  many  other  marks 
of  honor  paid  him,  all  the  prisons  of  Spain  were  thrown  open,  and  the  prisoners  received 
their  freedom  as  if  an  event  the  most  fortunate  and  honorable  had  occurred  to  the  monar- 
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chy.    The  infanta,  however,  was  only  shown  to  her  lover  in  public,  the  Spanish  ideas  of 

decency  not  allowing  of  any  farther  intercourse  until  the  arrival  of  the  dispensation. 

.  Though  the  Spanish  king  nobly  sacrificed  all  the  advantages  he  might  have  reaped  in 
raising  the  demands  of  the  marriage  treaty,  by  having  Charles  in  his  power,  there  was  yet 
a  quarter  whence  an  act  of  political  generosity  is  rarely  seen  to  emanate.  This  was  the 
court  of  Rome.  The  pope  hearing  of  the  prince's  arrival  in  Madrid,  tacked  some  new 
clauses  to  the  dispensation,  and  it  became  necessary  to  transmit  the  articles  to  London  that 
the  king  might  ratify  them,  This  treaty  consisted  of  several  articles,  chiefly  regarding 
the  exercise  of  the  catholic  religion  by  the  infanta  and  her  household,  which  must  be 
allowed  to  be  only  reasonable ;  but  others  were  of  more  subtle  effect,  one  of  which  was 
greatly  characteristic  of  papal  intrigue  and  highly  dangerous  to  the  protestant  interests  in 
England,  as  enabling  the  princess  to  superintend  the  education  of  her  children  until  they 
should  have  passed  their  tenth  year,  by  which  means  their  minds  would  infallibly  be 
tinctured  with  catholic  principlesby  the  "most  productive  of  all  causes,  the  force  of  first 
impressions.  However,  this  difficulty  by  the  pliant  disposition  of  James  being  surmounted, 
a  new  one  arose.  Gregory  IX.,  who  had  granted  the  dispensation,  dying  before  its  deli- 
very, and  being  succeeded  by  Urban  VIII.,  the  nuncio  refused  to  give  it  into  the  hands  of 
the  party  until  it  should  be  ratified  by  the  new  pope,  who  delayed  sending  a  renewed 
dispensation  in  anticipation  that  during  the  prince's  residence  in  Spain  his  conversion  to 
the  Romish  church  might  be  effected.  On  the  first  hint  of  this  design,  Charles,  already 
impatient  with  these  repeated  delays,  obtained  permission  to  return,  his  desire  for  the 
marriage  being  greatly  diminished, and  which  was  at  length  totally  annihilated  by  the  perni- 
cious counsels  of  the  "worthless  Buckingham.  This  caitiff,  for  even  the  favorites  of  princes 
deserve  no  better  name  when  they  abuse  the  confidence  reposed  in  them,  having  during 
his  residence  in  the  court  of  Philip  entirely  forfeited  its  good  opinion  by  his  pride  and 
imperiousness,  unaccompanied  with  any  degree  of  the  Spanish  characteristic  dignity, 
whilst  Charles,  on  the  contrary,  had  become  a  decided  favorite  with  the  nation  by  his 
suavity  of  manner  and  elegance  of  deportment,  adorned  with  the  virtues  for  which  he  was 
remarkable  through  life,  sobriety,  modesty,  coolness,  and  self-possession,  made  him  fear 
that,  should  the  Spanish  match  take  place,  the  ascendency  would  be  lost  which  he  had  so 
unworthily  maintained  in  die  English  court,  when  another  influence  would  exist  in  the 
new  oueen  and  her  native  retainers,  by  whom  he  was  hated  and  despised.  Buckingham, 
therefore,  regardless  of  the  pernicious  tendency  to  England  and  its  court,  so  that  he  could 
but  preserve  his  own  power,  used  every  persuasion  to  break  off  the  match  ;  and  such  was 
the  infatuation  of  the  prince  towards  his  arguments,  which  could  only  speak  in  favor  of 
ingratitude,  breach  of  treaty,  and  a  certain  political  danger  from  a  consequent  disagreement 
with  Spain  for  this  unmerited  insult,  that  he  departed  from  Madrid  with  his  dangerous 
adviser,  Sept.  9,  and  arrived  in  London  in  the  beginning  of  October,  1623,  fully  deter- 
mined to  break  off  the  connection  with  Spain.  This  rash  step,  against  which  it  was  useless 
for  James  to  remonstrate,  tinctured  the  remainder  of  that  king's  reign  with  its  effects,  and 
indeed  was  the  sole  director  of  its  affairs.  The  marriage  treaty  thus  broken,  a  rupture 
with  Spain,  which  it  had  been  the  policy  of  James  to  prevent,  immediately  followed,  and 
the  final  blow  to  the  affairs  of  the  Elector  Palatine,  Charles's  brother-in-law,  was  given  ; 
for  Frankendale,  the  only  plaee  of  his  hereditary  dominions  over  which  he  still  possessed 
some  influence,  which  had  been  put  into  the  hands  of  the  infanta  during  the  former 
Spanish  negociations  as  securitv  between  him  and  the  emperor,  was  now  suffered  to  be 
possessed  by  Ferdinand  after  this  insult  to  her  person. 

To  remedy  these  evils,  a  new  treaty  with  France  was  effected,  containing  a  contract  of 
marriage  with  the  princess  Henrietta,  sister  of  Louis  XIII.,  which  was  followed  by  the 
death  of  king  James,  March  27,  102.5,  when  Charles  became  possessed  of  a  throne,  which 
was  at  length  exchanged  for  a  scaffold.  After  a  reign  of  23  years  and  10  months,  affording 
the  most  instructive  lesson  to  kings  that  they  are  amenable  to  popular  judgment,  and 
proving  that  a  continued  endeavor  to  establish  arbitrary  government  against  the  rights  of 
a  people  may  at  least  sometimes  rouse  an  indignation  that  will  cause  the  ruin  of  its  pro- 
jector, Charles,  after  a  public  trial,  was  beheaded  before  his  own  palace  of  Whitehall. 
Jan.  30,  1649,  aged  49,  and  was  afterwards  buried  with  little  ceremony,  Feb.  7.  at 
Windsor,  in  St  George's  chapel.  His  body  was  discovered  uncorrupted,  April  1,  1813, 
the  head  having  been  sewed  to  the  trunk,  and  the  expression  of  his  countenance  retaining 
even  then  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  busts  and  paintings  remaining  of  him. 

It  is  due  to  the  memory  of  Charles  to  state  that  though  his  faults  as  a  king  were  great, 
he  but  followed  the  opinions  and  conduct  of  a  long  line  of  monarchs  preceding  him,  who 
were  too  apt  to  imagine  that  men  were  created  only  to  be  governed,  and  that  royal  prero- 
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gatives  were  but  a  license  for  tyranny,  an  unhappy  error,  which  though  long  extinct  in 
England  and  of  late  in  France,  has  still  too  wide  an  influence  over  the  continental  sove- 
reigns, who  from  their  pride  and  obstinacy  must  be  taught  their  duties  by  the  indignation 
of  insulted  and  oppressed  subjects.    Knowledge  always  precedes  power,  and  in  England, 
arbitraiy  principles  had  long  been  gradually  giving  way  to  a  conviction  of  the  strength  of 
popular  right.    At  the  close  of  the  civil  wars  of  Lancaster  and  York  a  new  formation  of 
society  was  effected,  and  the  newly-discovered  art  of  printing  sending  forth  a  spirit  of 
inquiry  amongst  the  people,  they  soon  learned  that  the  design  of  government  was  to  secure 
a  nation's  welfare,  which  was  not  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  grandeur  of  courts,  and  that  kings 
were  made  for  men,  and  not  men  for  kings.    But  knowledge  must  be  widely  spread 
before  it  can  act  with  powerful  decision.    Unhappily  for  Charles,  this  effect  was  produced 
in  his  time.    Kings,  as  well  as  other  men,  must  learn  from  experience  more  than  from 
precept.    The  latter  had  taught  him  to  consider  the  rights  of  kings  to  be  unlimited,  and 
that  their  conduct  was  only  amenable  to  the  court  of  Heaven  ;  but  bitter  experience  soon 
taught  him  that  the  rights  of  the  people,  defended  with  energy,  prove  an  impregnable 
bulwark  against  the  encroachment  of  power.    Had  he  lived  in  a  later  age,  or  had  this 
knowledge  been  possessed  from  the  example  of  any  other  monarch,  Charles  would  probably 
have  been  as  affectionately  held  in  the  memory  of  posterity  as  the  most  beloved  of  our 
monarchs,  for  his  personal  virtues  were  various  and  estimable.    His  faults  were  those  of 
a  king  and  not  of  a  man.    He  was  devout,  humane,  chaste,  sober,  and  of  great  modesty 
in  mind  and  conversation.    He  was  also  naturally  possessed  of  sincerity,  but  he  sacrificed 
that  estimable  virtue  to  his  ideas  of  government,  too  often  to  be  found  in  the  minds  of 
monarchs,  by  which  any  means  are  considered  as  justifiable  to  obtain  a  proposed  advantage. 
It  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  his  experience  of  the  change  which  society  had  under- 
gone would  have  altered  nis  opinions  and  course  of  government ;  but  knowledge  to  him, 
unlike  its  effect  upon  nations,  was  accompanied  with  loss  of  power.    He  would  nave  made 
himself  worthy  01  the  people's  love,  but  the  power  which  could  only  enable  him  to  become 
so,  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  who  now  exceeded  him  in  arbitrary  conduct, 
accompanied  with  an  unblushing  mask  of  hypocrisy.    All  he  could  evince  to  recover  the 
esteem  which  his  virtues  deserved,  were  the  constancy,  piety,  and  resignation  so  manifest 
during  his  misfortunes  and  death.    In  the  most  painful  situations  of  lost  dignity,  public 
degradation,  and  ignominious  execution,  he  proved  himself  a  brave  man  and  a  resigned 
christian.    However  much  the  actions  of  the  life  of  Charles  may  meet  with  censure,  the 
last  scene  of  his  life  must  command  the  admiration  of  posterity ;  and  it  cannot  but  be 
regretted  that  the  long  series  of  crimes  and  evil  administrations  of  successive  monarchs 
have  generally  met  their  punishment  in  the  persons  of  the  most  estimable  men,  upon 
whom  the  sins  of  their  fathers'  were  visited.    Had  the  rights  of  Englishmen  asserted 
themselves  in  the  punishment  and  degradation  of  a  Henry  VIII.  or  an  Edward  IV.  in 
lieu  of  our  first  Charles ;  or  had  those  of  France  been  vindicated  on  the  head  of  the  pro- 
fligate fifteenth  Louis  instead  of  his  philanthropic  successor,  all  men  must  have  gloried  in 
the  justice  of  their  fate  and  in  the  ascendency  of  popular  right  over  tyranny  and 
oppression. 

Royalty  at  Charles's  death  was  suspended  in  England  during  a  period  of  1 1  years, 
after  which  it  was  resumed  by  his  son,  proving,  by  that  king's  profligacy  and  arbitrary 
conduct,  more  for  the  benefit  of  posterity  than  of  his  own  immediate  subjects. 

rijr  ZLUte  at  lung  Cijarlrf  £• 

Henrietta-Maria,  second  daughter  of  Henry  IV.,  king  of  France,  surnamed  the 
Great,  and  of  Mary  de  Medicis,  his  second  wife,  the  daughter  of  Francis,  duke  of  Flo- 
rence, was  born  Nov.  26,  1609.  She  was  contracted  to  Charles  in  the  lifetime  of  his 
father,  after  the  rupture  of  the  Spanish  match,  an.  1623,  under  conditions  as  extensive 
and  even  more  punctilious  than  were  prescribed  for  the  prince's  marriage  with  the 
infanta  of  Spain.  Besides  several  secret  or  private  articles,  promising  that  no  molesta- 
tion should  be  offered  to  catholics  on  account  of  their  creed,  which  in  fact  signified 
that  all  attempts  at  treason,  rebellion,  or  intrigue,  the  plentiful  fruits  of  the  licensed 
soil  of  their  political  religion,  might  pass  without  restraint,  there  was  one  to  which  was 
ultimately  owing  the  English  Revolution.  As  in  the  Spanish,  so  in  the  French  match, 
the  education  of  the  children  was  given  to  the  charge  of  the  mother  until  the  thirteenth 
year  of  their  age.  Thus  the  force  of  first  impressions  was  sufficiently  fixed  to  render 
the  first  son  of  this  marriage,  king  Charles  II.,  always  a  suspected  partisan  to  Catholicism, 
though  his  natural  levity  and  licentiousness  little  admitted  a  sacrifice  of  his  political 
interests  to  any  mode  of  faith  ;  and  to  cause  the  second  son,  king  James  II.,  of  mora 
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sincerity  and  less  policy,  to  become  the  bigot,  who  would  have  overturned  the  constitution 
of  his  country  and  have  controlled  the  consciences  of  millions  of  his  subjects  for  his  own 
individual  bias  af  opinion.  First  impressions  are  ever  sufficiently  strong  to  weaken  the 
exercise  of  reason  ;  but  their  power  is  encreased  by  the  enchantment  of  the  pomp  and 
ceremony  of  Catholicism,  which  ensnare  the  imagination  of  the  youthful  mind  without 
an  equal  affection  of  the  heart  being  raised  for  piety  and  morality,  the  one  being  limited 
by  an  uncharitable  pride  to  the  dogmas  of  its  own  persuasion,  and  the  other  sacrificed 
without  scruple  to  every  violation  of  sincerity  and  good  faith  whenever  it  may  be  deemed 
necessary  to  advance  a  worldly  policy. 

Soon  after  the  accession  of  Charles,  she  was  married  to  him  by  proxy  at  Paris  with 
great  magnificence,  on  a  theatre  erected  before  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  May  1 ,  1 625 ; 
and,  landing  under  the  care  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham  at  Dover,  she  was  two  days 
after  re-married  at  Canterbury,  June  14,  having  been  accompanied  by  a  numerous 
retinue  of  French  dependants,  who  were  to  form  her  household  and  keep  up  her  catholic 
establishment  in  the  British  court.  These  retainers,  however,  noted  only  for  their 
furious  bigotry,  were  in  the  following  year  banished  from  the  kingdom  for  the  intriguing 
correspondence  they  held  with  the  French  court,  and  for  the  undue  influence  they 
possessed  over  the  queen's  mind,  urging  her  to  depress  the  interests  of  the  protestants  by 
espousing  those  of  the  catholics,  and  leading  her  to  an  extravagance  of  conduct  derogatory 
to  her  own  dignity  and  dangerous  to  her  husband's  throne.  They  had  even  induced  her 
without  her  husband's  knowledge  to  walk  in  penance  barefoot  to  Tyburn,  to  the  ridicule 
of  royalty  and  religion,  and  to  the  astonishment  of  all  ranks  of  people.  This  princess  was 
never  popular  in  England.  Of  a  haughty,  imperious,  and  intriguing  disposition,  deeply 
tinctured,  from  her  earliest  education  in  a  despotic  court,  with  arbitrary  principles,  and 
being  known  to  have  an  undue  influence  over  her  husband,  much  of  his  censurable  con- 
duct was  ascribed  to  her  advice.  By  her  wishes,  he  was  too  often  prevailed  upon  to  stay 
the  course  of  justice  against  the  catholics,  and  even  after  conviction  their  penalties  and 
fines  were  neither  inflicted  nor  extorted.  Many  of  the  privy  council  were  also  papists, 
and  were  known  to  die  in  their  devotion  to  the  church  of  Rome.  In  1 637  ber  influ- 
ence over  the  king  was  so  strong,  that  the  followers  of  her  overbearing  religion  assumed 
so  much  arrogance  at  court  as  to  endanger  an  encroachment  upon  the  rites  of  the  esta- 
blished arch ;  but  archbishop  Laud  using  his  utmost  power  to  obstruct  their  designs, 
made  the  king  sensible  of  the  dangers  which  would  follow  the  prevalence  of  their  party. 
Iu  1639,  on  the  king's  resolving  upon  war  with  the  Scottish  covenanters,  Henrietta, 
both  from  the  sympathy  of  religion  and  from  the  favors  and  indulgences  she  had  long 
been  able  to  procure  them,  having  great  interest  with  the  Roman  catholics,  obtained 
from  them  a  considerable  supply  to  discharge  the  emergencies  of  the  war ;  and  this 
action,  which  was  rather  laudable  than  censurable,  encreased  her  unpopularity  among  the 
puritans,  who  were  displeased  to  see  the  king,  through  her  means,  on  such  good  terms 
with  their  professed  enemies.  On  the  commencement  of  the  civil  wars  she  was  to 
experience  the  excess  of  a  people's  hate,  and  though  her  ambitious  intrigues  deserved 
censure,  her  trials  and  anxieties  must  ensure  her  some  degree  of  pity;  but  yet  her 
history  should  prove  a  lesson  to  females  of  quality,  in  whom  the  center  of  political  power 
may  not  hereditarily  be  placed,  not  to  quit  the  station  their  sex  prescribes  to  them,  by 
assuming  an  undue  authority  in  a  pernicious  influence  over  their  husband's  councils. 
The  indignation  of  the  people  was  universally  excited  against  her,  not  more  on  account 
of  her  religion,  than  for  her  spirit  and  activity.  Her  confessor  was  seized  ;  the  visits 
of  her  son  to  her  had  been  openly  complained  of  as  dangerous  to  the  welfare  of  the  state, 
from  the  possibility  of  his  sentiments  being  tainted  by  her  poisonous  principles  ;  and 
her  impeachment  had  even  been  threatened  in  the  Commons,  when  apprehensive  of  her 
personal  safety,  she  at  length  effected  her  escape  to  Holland,  Feb.  23,  1642.  During 
her  voluntary  exile,  she  disposed  of  the  crown  jewels  to  the  States  for  a  cargo  of  arms 
and  ammunition,  which  after  many  perils  arrived  safely  to  the  king ;  and  upon  some 
successes  of  the  royal  cause,  she  returned,  landed  at  Burlington  Bay,  and  was  met  by 
her  royal  consort  at  Edgehill,  July  13,  1643,  bringing  with  her  from  the  North  a  rein- 
forcement of  3,000  foot  and  1,500  horse.  But  after  a  variety  of  success,  the  king's 
cause  began  to  decline,  and  the  queen  terrifled  with  the  dangers  that  environed  her, 
and  afraid  of  being  enclosed  in  Oxford,  then  the  seat  of  the  court,  in  the  middle  of  the 
kingdom,  fled,  after  taking  leave  of  the  king  at  Abingdon,  to  Exeter,  April  17..  1644, 
where  in  the  midst  of  warfare  and  anxiety,  she  gave  birth,  June  16,  to  the  princess 
Henrietta.  Scarcely  were  the  perils  of  her  childbirth  over,  than  she  was  obliged  to  take 
shipping  at  Falmouth,  July  14,  and  to  take  refuge  in  France,  never  more  seeing  her  royal 
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and  most  affectionate  consort.  Henrietta's  flight  only  could  save  her  from  personal  dan- 
ger, and  perhaps  from  the  ignominy  of  the  axe  ;  for  the  hatred  of  the  parliament  wag 
so  implacable  against  her,  that  the  Commons  in  the  last  summer,  May  23,  had  sent  up 
to  the  peers  an  impeachment  of  high  treason  against  her,  for  the  assistance  she  had 
afforded  the  king  in  his  utmost  distresses  by  her  purchase  of  the  ammunition  and  arms 
in  Holland.  She  knew  that  had  she  fallen  into  their  hands,  neither  her  sex  nor  quality 
would  meet  with  any  respect  or  lenity  from  a  furious  and  bigoted  faction  ;  and  being 
deprived  by  her  husband's  loss  of  power  of  his  protection,  she  feared  she  might  by  their 
merciless  policy  have  her  head  cut  off  on  that  block,  upon  which  her  unfortunate 
husband's  was  afterwards  to  be  laid.  She  passed  most  of  her  time  in  Paris  and  was 
shamefully  neglected  by  the  French  court,  having  but  a  moderate  pension  allowed  her, 
which  was  so  ill-paid  that  she  was  reduced  to  the  greatest  extremities  of  want ;  for  one 
morning  when  cardinal  de  ReU  waited  on  her,  she  informed  him  that  her  daughter 
Henrietta  was  obliged  to  continue  in  bed  as  a  substitute  for  a  fire  to  warm  her,  it  being 
a  luxury  she  could  not  procure.  This  was  the  respect  shewn  in  the  midst  of  the  polite 
and  gallant  Parisians  to  a  queen  of  England  and  a  daughter  of  their  Henry  IV.,  the 
Great. 

After  the  death  of  her  husband  and  the  banishment  of  her  son,  she  seemed  to  have 
profited  little  by  her  misfortunes  and  gave  full  scope  to  her  intriguing  and  busy  dispo- 
sition. She  was  continually  intruding  her  pernicious  counsels  upon  her  son  and  his 
small  and  faithful  court  at  the  Hague,  and  the  least  contradiction  to  her  sentiments 
begot  in  her  mind  the  greatest  antipathy  to  the  person  who  was  bold  enough  to  express 
it.  The  chancellor  Hyde  was  particularly  the  object  of  her  displeasure,  as  that  noble- 
man's integrity  would  not  suffer  him  to  yield  up  the  policy  which  could  alone  be 
followed  with  prudence  in  the  prince's  cause,  to  the  violent  schemes  suggested  by  the 
turbulent  ambition  of  an  infatuated  woman.  And  though  most  of  her  misfortunes  and, 
in  a  great  degree,  her  husband's  ruin  must  be  attributed  to  her  furious  partiality  for  the 
Romish  church,  yet  she  never  ceased  to  attempt  to  influence  the  minds  of  her  children 
towards  its  principles  whenever  they  chanced  to  visit  her  in  her  exile  ;  and  she  was 
even  so  impolitic  as  to  put  her  youngest  son  into  the  Jesuits'  college  at  Paris  for  the 
purpose  of  his  religious  education. 

Upon  the  restoration  of  royalty  she  visited  England,  in  Nov.  1660,  to  congratulate 
her  son,  to  treat  of  a  marriage  between  her  youngest  daughter  Henrietta  and  a  brother 
of  the  French  king,  and,  as  generally  suspected,  (for  even  though  the  Stuarts  were 
restored  with  great  popularity  and  love,  she  could  never  command  any  portion  of 
the  nation's  confidence,)  to  draw  her  son  the  king  into  a  match  with  Portugal,  a  league 
with  France,  the  surrender  of  Dunkirk,  and  the  dismissing  of  the  chancellor  Hyde, 
whom  she  hated  as  a  bar  to  her  acquiring  an  influence  similar  to  that  which  she  held 
under  the  late  king.  Failing,  however,  of  the  last  and  most  desired  object,  she  soon 
departed  again  for  France,  whence,  at  length,  she  again  returned  to  England,  July 
12,  1662,  with  an  apparent  desire  to  pass  in  it  the  residue  of  her  days,  and  her  son 
assigned  her  Somerset-House  for  her  residence,  allowing  her  supplies  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  splendid  and  magnificent  court.  Here  she  resided  till  May,  1665  ;  when,  having 
never  been  able  to  attain  any  influence  in  the  king's  councils,  her  ambitious  mind  was 
dissatisfied  with  mere  splendor  without  power,  and  she  once  more  embarked  for  France, 
where  she  died  at  Columbe,  near  Paris,  Aug.  10, 1662,  aged  sixty  years,  and  was  buried 
at  the  church  of  St.  Denis.  This  unfortunately  ambitious  woman,  who  was  no  more 
popular  in  the  reign  of  her  son  than  she  had  been  in  that  of  her  husband,  and  who  had 
the  common  imputation  of  bringing  no  less  mischief  in  the  one  reign  than  she  had  occa- 
sioned misery  to  the  other,  was  the  last  princess  of  the  French  blood  dignified  with 
the  splendor  of  a  queen-consort  of  England*. 

Cfjr  fcMu*  of  €%na\ti  3E.  on  fcmriftta  of  Jraner,  Jji*  mitt. 

I. 

Charles,  born  and  died,  March  18,  1626,  and  was  buried  at  Westminster. 

II. 

Charles,  who  became  king  at  the  Restoration.    See  Chap.  3. 

III. 

James,  who  succeeded  his  brother  Charles  on  the  throne.    Set  Chap.  4. 
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IV. 

Henry  was  born  at  Oatlands,  in  Surrey,  July  8,  1 640.    About  the  eighth  year  of 
his  age  he  was  by  the  long  Parliament  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  earl  of  North- 
umberland at  St.  James's,  with  his  brother  James,  duke  of  York,  and  the  princess 
Elizabeth,  his  sister.    The  duke  of  York  having  made  his  escape  after  the  death  of  their 
father,  young  Henry  and  his  sister  were  sent  to  Penshurst  in  Kent,  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  countess  of  Leicester,  sister  to  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  and  from  whom 
they  received  great  respect ;  but  the  attentions  of  the  countess  being  displeasing  to  the 
parliament,  they  were  soon  after  removed  to  Carisbrook  castle  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
being  strictly  deprived  of  receiving  any  title  or  respect  demonstrative  of  their  high  birth. 
The  princess,  remarkable  for  her  great  sensibility,  soon  sank  under  her  mistortunes 
and  died  of  grief,  when  the  custody  of  the  young  prince  being  thought  too  expensive  by 
the  parliament,  Cromwell,  at  the  solicitation  of  Henry's  tutor,  Mr.  Lovel,  granted  a 
warrant  to  transport  him  to  any  part  beyond  the  seas,  promising  him  a  small  maintenance 
provided  he  haa  no  connection  with  any  of  his  exiled  family.    In  Febr.  1 653,  being 
released  by  the  parliament  and  sent  to  Dunkirk,  he  was  received  according  to  his  birth 
by  his  sister,  the  princess  of  Orange,  and  soon  afterwards  with  great  joy  by  the  prince 
Charles  his  brother  at  Paris,  and  the  queen  his  mother,  who  had  not  seen  him  since  he 
was  a  year  old.    He  was  the  same  year  elected  a  knight  of  the  Garter  by  the  prince  his 
brother,  who  in  his  small  court  styled  himself  the  king.    When  Charles  left  Paris  to 
retire  into  Germany  in  June,  1654,  young  Henry  at  the  pressing  instance  of  his  mother 
was  suffered  to  remain  under  her  care  on  a  sacred  condition  that  she  would  use  no  en- 
deavors to  pervert  his  protestant  principles ;  but  oaths  and  agreements  are  little  regarded 
by  the  followers  of  Christ's  vicegerent  on  earth,  as  the  pope  presumptuously  designates 
himself,  and  no  sooner  had  Charles  departed  than  she  used  every  argument  to  sway 
tlie  mind  of  the  young  prince  towards  the  Romish  church,  insinuating  that  his  conversion 
was  the  only  means  to  assist  his  brother's  restoration  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors  by 
enlisting  all  the  catholic  kings  of  Europe  in  his  cause  ;  and  that  even  if  he  failed  in  this 
laudable  influence,  he  could  by  entering  the  Romish  church  at  least  greatly  advance  hi« 
individual  temporal  interests,  by  the  acquisition  of  some  of  the  richest  benefices  in  the 
French  dominions.    Her  shallow  judgment  could  not  perceive  that  her  excessive  bigotry 
had  in  a  great  degree  caused  the  ruin  of  her  family,  and  that  royalty  could  never  be 
established  in  England  by  a  means  so  selfish  and  so  repugnant  to  the  opinions  and  bias 
of  almost  the  whole  nation.    Henrietta  of  France,  similar  to  too  many  monarchs  of  the 
present  day,  of  which  the  one  of  our  own  nation  is  a  noble  exception,  was  too  apt  to 
consider  that  the  opinions  of  a  nation  are  bound  to  be  limited  by  the  will  of  a  sovereign, 
and  that  his  dogmas  concerning  religion  and  political  faith  are  to  be  received  as  the 
standard  of  truth,  from  which  there  is  no  appeal.    Few  monarchs  have  had  the  inge- 
nuousness of  Charles  V.  to  confess  his  error,  or  the  wisdom  to  profit  by  his  example. 
The  emperor  after  a  reign  remarkable  for  bis  rigorous  and  tyrannical  efforts  to  moke  his 
own  creed  of  faith  universally  followed  in  his  dominions,  was  accustomed  amongst  other 
occupations  in  his  retirement  to  amuse  himself  by  an  attempt  to  make  several  watches 
follow  up  their  mechanical  purposes  without  the  least  variation  from  each  other.  At 
length  convinced  of  the  fruitlessness  of  his  task,  and  perceiving  its  analogy  to  the  chief 
policy  of  his  government,  he  exclaimed,  "  What  a  fool  have  I  been  to  have  endeavored 
for  so  many  years  to  force  millions  of  minds  to  conform  to  my  standard  of  opinion,  when 
I  cannot  even  for  a  minute  make  a  few  watches  keep  time  together." 

Henrietta,  however,  found  the  prince  more  resolute  in  opposing  her  designs  than  she 
could  have  expected  in  a  youth  of  his  age.  He  wos  so  well  instructed  in  his  religion 
that  he  disputed  against  the  change,  and  urged  the  precepts  he  hod  received  from  the 
king  his  father,  who  died  in  the  faith  he  had  prescribed  to  him.  He  reminded  her  of 
her  promise  to  prince  Charles  never  to  attempt  to  influence  his  religious  creed,  intima- 
ting that  he  had  also  given  his  word  to  continue  stedfast  in  the  protestant  cause,  and 
assuring  her  that  his  own  inclination  and  conviction  fully  secured  the  performance  of  his 
agreement.  The  infatuated  queen  finding  that  her  arguments  were  ineffectual,  was 
determined  to  accomplish  her  desire  with  the  authority  of  a  mother,  and  put  him  in  the 
Jesuits'  college  at  Paris,  where  he  was  strictly  secured  from  any  intercourse  with  per- 
sons tainted  with  the  least  suspicion  of  heresy.  However,  he  "was  at  length  rescued 
from  his  confinement  by  the  marquess  of  Ormond,  who  brought  him  to  his  overjoyed 
brother  at  Cologne,  who  always  had  an  extraordinary  affection  for  him,  and  who  now 
rejoiced  at  his  escape  from  a  perilous  bondage  of  mind'as  well  as  of  body. 
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This  prince  having  been  created  duke  of  Gloucester  and  earl  of  Cambridge  at  the 
Hague,  in  1659,  accompanied  the  king  his  brother  into  England  at  the  Restoration,  in 
May,  1660;  but  he  did  not  long  enjoy  the  regained  dignity  of  his  family,  for  he  died 
Sept.  13  following,  of  the  small-pox  at  Whitehall,  in  the  21st  year  of  his  age,  and  was 
buried  at  Westminster,  universally  lamented  for  his  great  virtues  and  most  amiable  quali- 
ties.  The  strictness  of  his  moral  principles  and  the  generosity  of  his  heart  were  apparent 
most  affecting  situation  in  his  infant  years.   The  king  his  father,  being  allowed  before  in  a 
his  execution  to  take  leave  of  that  part  of  his  family  which  remained  in  England,  and 
after  having  given  many  admonitions  to  his  daughter  Elizabeth,  took  the  little  Henry 
upon  his  knee,  and  bestowing  upon  him  his  last  paternal  blessing,  said  to  him,  with  a 
view  of  inculcating  in  his  mind  a  sense  of  loyalty  to  his  brother,  •«  Now  they  will  cut  off 
thy  father's  head."    These  words  struck  the  young  prince,  who  appeared  by  this  dread- 
ful disclosure  to  have  the  first  intimation  of  his  father's  fate,  and  caused  him  to  look 
most  stedfastly  upon  him.    "  Mark,  child  !  what  I  say :  they  will  cut  off  my  head  ! 
and  perhaps  make  thee  a  king  :  but  thou  must  not  be  a  king  so  long  as  thy  brothers, 
Charles  and  James,  are  alive.    They  will  cut  off  thy  brothers'  heads  when  they  can 
catch  them  !  and  thy  head  too  they  will  cut  off  at  last !  therefore  I  charge  you  do  not 
be  made  a  king  by  them."    The  young  prince,  bursting  into  tears,  replied,  "  A  king !  no, 
I  will  be  torn  in  pieces  first." 

V. 

Mary  was  born  at  St.  James's,  Nov.  4,  1031,  and  was  married  under  10  years  of  age, 
May  2,  1641,  at  Whitehall,  to  William  of  Nassau,  only  son  of  Henry- Frederick,  prince 
of  Orange,  then  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  forces  of  the  States-General  both  by  sea 
and  land.  She  departed  for  Holland  from  Dover,  Feb,  23,  1 642,  at  the  time  of  her 
mother's  flight  to  those  dominions  at  the  commencement  of  the  rebellion.  Henry- 
Frederick,  (son  of  William  L,  surnamed  the  Taciturn,  the  founder  and  stadholder  of  the 
Dutch  republic.)  dying  in  May,  1647,  was  succeeded  by  his  son  William  II.,  as  prince 
of  Orange,  and  in  his  military  command  over  the  states.  This  prince,  the  husband  of 
Mary,  died  in  the  flower  of  his  age  of  the  small-pox,  ot  the  Hague  in  Holland,  Oct.  27, 
1650,  in  his  24th  year,  his  disconsolate  widow,  being  nine  days  after  his  death  de- 
livered at  the  Hague,  Nov.  14,  1650,  of  a  posthumous  and  only  child,  who  was 
christened  by  the  names  of  William-Henry,  and  afterwards  mounted  the  English  throne 
as  William  III. 

During  the  banishment  of  her  paternal  relatives  from  the  throne  of  their  ancestors, 
Mary,  of  the  most  amiable  and  benevolent  disposition,  gave  them  a  hospitable  and  ge- 
nerous reception  in  her  husband's  states,  and  throughout  their  misfortunes  never  ceased 
her  valuable  kindness  towards  them.  At  the  Restoration  she  came  over  into  England 
Sept.  23,  1668,  by  the  earnest  request  of  king  Charles  II ,  her  brother,  and  from  her 
extreme  desire  once  more  to  see  her  native  country  ;  but  previously  to  her  departure 
she  recommended  her  young  son  to  the  states,  who  was  placed  at  her  entreaties  in  his 
late  father's  honors  and  employments.  However,  her  joy  at  her  arrival  was  much  alloyed 
by  the  previous  death  of  her  brother,  Henry,  duke  of  Gloucester,  to  whom  she  was  ten- 
derly attached  as  having  watched  over  his  welfare  and  instruction  in  his  boyish  days  ; 
and  this  amiable  princess  outlived  him  but  4  months,  dying  at  Whitehall,  Dec.  24,  1660, 
aged  29.  She  was  buried  in  the  vault  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scotland,  with  the  duke  of 
Gloucester  her  beloved  brother,  leaving  issue  her  only  son, 

I.  William  TIT.,  prince  of  Orange,  who  afterwards  became  William  III.,  king  of  Eng- 
land.   Chap.  V. 

VI. 

Elizabeth,  born  at  St.  James's,  Dec.  28,  1635,  was  a  princess  of  rare  virtues,  exnuisite 
sensibility,  and  unmerited  misfortunes.  Though  cut  off  in  the  blossom  of  youth,  the 
events  of  which  were  few  and  quiet,  yet  her  memory  must  command  the  commiseration 
and  esteem  of  posterity.  She  was  formed  a  pattern  of  feminine  loveliness  in  mind  as  well 
as  person,  for  unaffected  benevolence  and  compassion  marked  her  conduct,  and  these  she 
possessed  with  an  understanding  far  superior  to  her  tender  years.  The  deep  impression 
made  by  the  calamities  of  her  family,  stamped  a  soft  melancholy  upon  her  character,  not 
unlike  that  which  in  her  father,  was  heightened  into  an  habitual  contemplation.  She  first 
appears  before  us  the  day  previously  to  the  execution  of  her  father,  at  nis  affecting  sepa- 
ration from  her  and  young  Henry,  her  brother,  who  at  that  fatal  period  were  the  only 
members  of  his  family  in  England,  when  after  much  pious  consolation  and  admf»i»ion, 
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the  resigned  king  gave  her  in  charge  to  tell  the  queen  that  during  the  course  of  his  life, 
he  had  never  once,  even  in  thought,  failed  in  his  fidelity  towards  her,  and  that  his  conjugal 
fidelity  and  his  life  should  have  an  equal  duration.  But  this  charge  the  unhappy  princess 
was  destined  never  to  execute ;  for,  aAer  many  schemes  how  to  dispose  of  her,  the  parlia- 
ment at  length  gave  her  and  her  young  brother  in  charge  to  the  countess  of  Leicester,  to 
seclude  them  from  society  and  debar  them  from  receiving  any  marks  of  royalty.  Nay,  so 
virulent  were  they  against  any  of  the  race  of  Stuart,  that  the  Commons  intended  at  first  to 
bind  the  princess  apprentice  to  a  button-maker,  and  young  Henry  was  to  be  taught  some 
other  mechanical  trade ;  no  degradation  being  thought  too  great  for  the  depression  of 
royalty. 

The  unhappy  Elizabeth  and  her  brother  meeting  with  too  much  respect  from  the  com- 
passionate countess,  they  were  removed  to  the  castle  of  Carisbrook,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
under  a  more  rigorous  custody ;  and  at  length  from  continual  sorrow  for  the  murder  of 
her  father,  and  from  an  extreme  sympathy  with  the  misery  of  the  prince,  her  companion  in 
imprisonment,  more  than  from  her  own  loss  of  liberty,  she  died  of  a  broken  heart,  Sept.  8, 
1650,  and  was  buried  with  little  ceremony  at  Newport,  Sept,  24th  following,  in  the  loth 
year  of  her  age. 

vn. 

Anne  was  born  March  17,  1(537,  and  died  Dec.  8,  1640. 

VIII. 

Henrietta-Maria  was  born  in  Bedford-House  at  Exeter,  June  16,  1644,  in  the  heat  of 
the  rebellion.  After  the  surrender  of  that  city,  this  infant  princess  was  conveyed  to 
Oxford,  and  in  1646  to  London,  whence  by  her  governess,  the  lady  Dalkeith,  she  was 
carried  into  France.  In  that  kingdom  she  embraced  the  Romish  religion,  being  left  in 
heryears  of  opening  reason  wholly  to  the  care  and  protection  of  the  queen,  her  mother, 
whom  she  greatly  resembled  both  in  person  and  ambitious  intrigue.  At  the  Restoration, 
she  came  with  trie  queen,  her  mother,  into  England,  and  six  months  after  returning  into 
France,  was  married  March  31 ,  1661,  to  her  cousin,  Philip,  duke  of  Anjou,  and,  (after  the 
death  of  his  uncle  Gaston,  in  1660,)  duke  of  Orleans,  son  of  Louis  XIII.  and  brother  of 
Louis  XIV.,  kings  of  France.  She  was  his  first  wife,  the  descent  of  his  male  issue  being 
by  his  second  wife,  who  was  Charlotte,  daughter  of  Charles  Lewis,  Elector  Palatine,  sou 
of  Frederick,  king  of  Bohemia,  by  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  king  James  I„  as  may  be  seen 
in  Ch.  I.  No.  4.  of  the  present  book. 

This  princess,  after  a  second  visit  to  her  royal  brother  of  England,  having  landed  at  Dover, 
May  16,  1670,  and  again  embarked  for  France  June  2,  died  suddenly  at  St.  Cloud,  of 
a  bilious  cholic,  June  22,  1670,  aged  26;  some  suppose  she  was  poisoned  by  the  duke, 
her  husband,  through  jealousy  of  the  accounts  he  had  heard  of  her  behavior  in  England. 
It  is  affirmed  that  he  ordered  a  strong  dose  of  sublimate  to  be  given  to  her  in  a  glass  of 
succory  water,  a  beverage  she  usually  drank  in  the  afternoon,  of  which  she  died  in  great 
agonies  after  a  few  hours,  and  the  violence  of  which  was  fully  perceived  in  the  black  and 
ulcerated  state  of  her  inspected  stomach.  She  had  issue  by  her  said  husband  one  son  and 
two  daughters,  viz. 

1.  Philip  Charles,  duke  of  Valois,  born  July  26,  1664,  and  died  Dec.  8,  IG66. 

2.  Maria  Aloisia,  born  March  27,  1662;  married  Nov.  17,  1679,  to  Charles  II.,  king 
of  Spain,  as  his^rst  wife,  and  died  S.P.  Feb.  12,  1689. 

3.  Anna-Marta.*  born  Aug.  27,  1669,  was  married,  as  the  first  wife,  April  9,  1684,  to 
Victor  Amadeus  II.,  duke  of  Savoy  and  afterwards  king  of  Sicily  in  1713,  and  king  of 
Sardinia  in  1 7)  9.  She  died  A  ug.  26,  1 728,  at  Turin,  leaving  amongst  other  issue  who  died 
young,  by  her  said  husband,  one  son  and  two  daughters,  viz. 

i.  Charles  Emanuel  III.,  the  successor,  as  king  of  Sardinia  and  Cyprus,  and  duke  of 
Savoy,  in  1 730,  to  his  father  who  abdicated  in  his  favor.  He  was  born,  April  27, 1 701, 
and  was  prince  of  Piedmont  before  his  accession  to  the  royal  dignity.  Like  his  father, 
he  was  a  great  politician  und  warrior,  and  after  acquiring  a  great  part  of  Montferrat  and 
Milan,  he  died  in  1774,  leaving  amongst  other  issue,  Victor  Amadeus  III.,  who  after  a 
quiet  and  paternal  reign,  died,  1 796,  leaving  by  Maria  Antoinette,  daughter  of  Philip 
V.,  king  of  Spain,  a  numerous  issue,  amongst  whom  are,  —  1.  Charles  Emanuel  IV., 


•  Thb  prince,  bjr  hwailUry  de*eent  ind  by  the  exclusion  of  the  pretended  prlnceof  Wain,  ion  of  Jamn  II.,  became  the 


next  heire**  to  the  Enpluh  throne  after  the  righu  of  Anne,  daughter  of  Jamea  1 1,  and  her  iwne.  She,  however,  being  of  the 
popiah  church,  the  act  of  iictUeinent,  which  the  vainly  pmtewed  again*,  excluded  l  or  and  all  the  intermediate  bciri  to  make 

i  of  Bn.  v  "wirk,  the  mother  of  Oeorge  I. 
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successor  to  his  father,  born  in  1751.  He  lost  his  estates  on  the  coutinent  in  1799,  and 
abdicated  in  1802,  leaving  no  issue  by  Adelaide  Clotilda,  sister  of  Lewis  XVI.  of  France, 
who  died  in  1802.  —  2.  Victor  Emanuel  V.,  born  in  1759,  succeeded  to  the  crown  on 
the  abdication  of  his  brother,  June  4,  1802,  which  he  abdicated  in  1821 .  He  had  issue 
by  Maria-Theresa,  daughter  of  Frederick,  archduke  of  Austria,  a  daughter  Beatrice, 
born  in  1792.  —  3.  Charles  Felix,  born  April  6,  1765,  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the 
abdication  of  his  brother,  March  13,  1821,  as  the  king  of  Sardinia,  and  duke  of  Savoy, 
Piedmont,  and  Genoa.  This  king,  who  died  in  April,  1831,  S.P.,  married,  March  7» 
1807,  Maria-Christina,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  IV.,  king  of  Naples. —  4.  Maria- Josepha, 
born  in  17-53,  was  married  to  Lewis  XVII.,  commonly  called  XVIII.,  king  of  France, 
before  he  came  to  the  throne,  and  died  S.P.,  1810.  — 5.  Maria  Theresa,  born  in  1756, 
was  wife  of  Charles  X.,  king  of  France,  and  died  at  Gratz  in  Hungary,  June  2,  1805. 

n.  Maria  Adelheid,  born  Dec.  6,  1685,  and  married  Dec.  7>  1G97>  to  Lewis,  duke  of 
Burgundy,  the  son  of  Lewis  the  Dauphin,  who  died  in  1711,  (son  of  Lewis  XIV.,  king 
of  France,)  and  brother  of  Philip,  duke  of  Anjou,  who  afterwards  became  king  of  Spain, 
as  Philip  V.,  being  called  to  that  throne  by  the  will  of  Charles  II.,  who  died  S.P.  1700 : 
from  which  Philip  V.  is  derived  Ferdinand  of  Spain.    The  said  Maria  Adelheid  died 
Feb.  12,  1712,  six  days  before  her  husband,  ana  left  issue  Lewis  XV.,  born  Febr.  15, 
1710,  who  succeeded  his  great- grandfather  Lewis  XIV.  as  king  of  France,  Sept.  1, 
1715.    Lewis  XV.  died  in  1774,  having  had  by  Alary,  daughter  of  Stanislaus,  king  of 
Poland,  who  died  in  1768,  amongst  other  issue,  Lewis  the  Dauphin,  who  died  in  1765, 
leaving  issue  by  Maria  Josepha,  daughter  of  Frederic  Augustus  III.,  king  of  Poland, 
three  sons  and  two  daughters,  viz.  =  Lewis  XVI.,  born  in  1754,  who  succeeded  his 
grandfather,  Lewis  XV.,  as  king  of  France,  in  1774,  and  was  beheaded  Jan.  21,  1793. 
His  queen  was  Marie  Antoinette,  daughter  of  Francis  I.,  emperor  of  Germany,  who 
also  had  her  head  cut  off  by  the  guillotine,  Oct.  1 6,  1793,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  and  a 
daughter  :  Lewis  Charles,  bom  in  I7J15,  commonly  called  Lewis  XVII.,  who  died  S.P. 
1794,  in  imprisonment ;  and  Maria  Theresa  Charlotte,  born  Dec.  19,  1778,  and  is  wife 
of  Louise  Antoine,  duke  of  Angouleme,  her  cousin,  the  late  dauphin  of  France,  son  of 
Charles  X.,  the  late  king  of  France  .  =  Lewis  Stanislaus  Xavier,  born  in  1755,  who 
became  king  of  France  as  Lewis  XVIII.,  though  in  reality  he  was  but  the  XVII.  of  his 
name,  in  1814,  and  died  Sept.  16,  1824,  leaving  no  issue  by  his  wife  Maria-Josepha, 
daughter  of  Victor  Amadeus,  king  of  Sardinia,  who  died  in  1810;  =  Charles-Philip, 
count  of  Artois,  born  Oct.  9, 1757i  who  succeeded  his  brother  Lewis  XVIII.  as  Charles 
X.,  king  of  France,  Sept.  16,  1824,  from  which  dignity  he  was  deposed  in  July,  1830, 
having  issue  by  Maria  Teresa,  daughter  of  Victor  Amadeus,  king  of  Sardinia,  two  sons : 
Louise  Antoine,  duke  of  Angouleme,  the  late  Dauphin,  born  Aug.  6, 1775,  and  married 
June  10,  1799,  to  Maria-Teresa,  daughter  of  Lewis  XVI. ;  and  Charles- Ferdinand, 
duke  of  Berry,  born  in  1778>  who  was  assassinated  by  Louvel,  February,  1820,  having 
issue  by  Maria-Curoline,  daughter  of  Francis  I.,  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  (who  is  sou 
and  successor  to  Ferdinand  IV.,  king  of  Naples,)  a  posthumous  son  Henry,  duke  of 
Hourdeaux  :  =  Maria- Adelaide,  born  in  1759,  was  wife  of  Charles- Emanuel  IV.,  king 
of  Sardinia,  and  died  S.P.  1802  :  =  and  Elizabeth,  born  in  1764,  who  was,  after  a  series 
of  misfortunes,  in  which  her  love  and  fidelity  to  her  family  and  the  utmost  resigmition 
to  her  destiny  were  fully  developed,  at  last  inhumanly  sacrificed  by  the  furies  of  the 
French  Revolution,  having  her  head  cut  off  by  the  knife  of  the  guillotine,  after  witnes- 
sing its  application  upon  the  necks  of  20  other  females  who  suffered  at  the  same  time 
beneath  its  edge,  May  12,  1794.    This  amiable  woman  might  have  escaped  the  perils 
which  threatened  the  Bourbons  by  joining  her  brothers,  who  left  France ;  but  she 
preferred  forgetting  herself  to  deserting  the  most  uufortunate  of  them,  whom  she  soon 
followed  to  the  scaffold  with  all  the  calmness  of  a  pure  and  gentle  mind.    As  she  was  in 
the  cart  which  conveyed  her  to  the  guillotine,  the  covering  falling  from  htr  neck,  and,  in 
tli  is  situation  with  her  hands  tied  behind  her,  being  thus  exj>osed  to  the  gaze  of  the  crowd 
and  her  fellow-sufferers,  she  mildly,  though  iu  confusion,  exclaimed  to  the  executioners, 
"  For  modesty's  sake,  cover  my  bosom  !  "    When  several  are  led  at  the  same  time  to 
execution,  since  they  can  only  suffer  in  succession,  those  reserved  to  the  last  are  con- 
demned to  feel  multiplied  deaths  at  the  sound  of  the  falling  instrument  and  at  the  sight  of 
the  bloody  scaffold.    To  be  the  first  victim  was  therefore  considered  as  a  privilege,  and 
those  who  were  the  most  obnoxious  to  the  inhuman  tribunal,  were  destined  to  witness 
the  deaths  of  numbers  as  a  greater  punishment  to  their  own.    By  this  refinement  011 
cruelty  Elizabeth  was  reserved  as  the  last  sufferer;  but  bravely  surmounting  this  mean 
malice,  she  strengthened  by  her  resolution  and  words  of  consolation  each  of  her  fellow- 
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sufferers  as  they  successively  mounted  the  dreadful  scaffold,  until  she  herself  was  sum- 
moned to  close  the  sickening  scene. 

Ill,  Mary-Louise-Gabrielle,  born  Sept.  9,  1688,  was  married,  Sept.  11,  1701,  to 
Philip,  duke  of  Anjou,  (second  son  of  Lewis  the  Dauphin,  son  of  Lewis  XIV.,)  who 
was  the  first  of  the  Spanish  kings  of  the  race  of  Bourbon,  being  crowned  April  14,  1701 , 
as  Philip  V.  She  was  his  first  wife,  and  died  Febr.  14,  1709,  leaving  issue  by  him  two 
sons :  —  Lewis,  born  Aug.  25,  1707,  and  became  king  of  Spain  on  his  father's  resigna- 
tion, Jan.  26,  1724 ;  but  he  died  on  Aug.  31  of  the  same  year,  having  no  issue  by  his 
wife,  Louisa-Eliza,  daughter  of  Philip  II.,  duke  of  Orleans,  when  his  father  Philip  V. 
again  ascended  the  throne; — and  Ferdinand,  born  Sept.  23, 1713,  who  became  king  of 
Spain  as  Ferdinand  VI.  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  1746,  and  died  in  1759,  leaving  no 
issue  by  Mary,  daughter  of  John  V.,  king  of  Portugal.  To  avoid  error,  it  is  stated  that 
the  present  king  of  Spain  is  descended  from  Charles  III.,  son  of  Philip  V.  by  his  second 
wife,  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  heir  of  Odoardus  Farnese,  duke  of  Parma  and  Tuscany, 
by  which  marriage  those  dominions  became  annexed  to  the  Spanish  race.  Charles  III. 
was  the  father  of  Charles  IV.,  king  of  Spain,  (the  father  of  the  present  Ferdinand  VII.) 
and  of  Ferdinand  IV.,  the  late  king  of  Naples.  Philip,  the  second  son  of  Philip  V.  by 
his  second  wife,  became  in  her  right  duke  of  Parma.  He  died  in  1785,  succeeded  by 
his  son  Ferdinand,  who  died  in  1802,  succeeded  by  his  son  Lewis  I.,  when  Tuscany  was 
raised  by  the  treaty  of  Luneville  into  a  kingdom  by  the  name  of  Etruria,  He  died  in 
180.3,  and  left  a  son,  Charles- Lewis,  born  in  1799.  But  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna  in 
1815,  Etruria  ceased  as  a  kingdom,  and  Tuscany  and  Parma  fell  as  formerly  into  the 
hands  of  Austria.  Tuscany  being  ceded  to  Ferdinand,  brother  of  the  emperor  Francis 
II.,  by  the  title  of  Grand  Duke,  and  Parma  to  the  emperor's  daughter,  Maria-Louisa, 
widow  of  Napoleon,  the  duchy  of  Lucca  with  other  advantages  being  offered  in  lieu,  of 
which  the  above  Charles- Lewis  became  possessed. 


CHAPTER  III. 


Charles  II.,  Kino  of  Great  Britain,  Fr-.nce,  and  Ireland;  Defender  of 

the  Faith,  <$c  <$c 

Charles  II.,  eldest  surviving  son  of  king  Charles  I.,  by  Henri- 
etta-Maria, daughter  of  Henry  IV.,  surnamed  the  Great,  king  of 
France,  was  born  at  St.  James's,  May  29,  1630,  when  was  seen  at 
noon-day  a  star  of  great  brilliancy  ;  "  such  a  prophecy  of  Heaven, 
marking  his  future  greatness,"  says  a  zealous  partisan  of  the  Stuarts, 
"  having  never  been  before  vouchsafed  at  any  nativity  excepting 
that  of  our  Saviour."  But  when  it  is  considered  that  this  gross 
adulation  was  bestowed  upon  one  of  the  most  worthless  of  our 
kings,  it  can  only  be  regretted  that  any  writer  could  so  far  debase 
the  dignity  of  his  nature  as  to  descend  to  such  mean  flattery  ;  and 
after  the  above  specimen  of  courtly  complaisance,  it  is  not  surpri- 
sing to  sec  the  sycophantic  Dry  den,  in  a  flood  of  panegyric  in  his  poem  on  the  Restoration, 
putting  forth  his  claim  to  royal  favor  in  the  following  couplet : 

"  That  Star  that  at  Your  hirth  shone  out  so  bright, 
It  stained  the  duller  sun's  meridian  light." 

Soon  after  his  birth,  Charles  was  declared,  but  never  created,  prince  of  Wales  and 
earl  of  Chester.  He  was  also,  by  birth,  duke  of  Cornwall  and  duke  of  Rothsay,  earl  of 
Carrick  and  baron  of  Renfrew  in  Scotland.  In  May  1638,  he  received  the  honor  of 
knighthood,  was  elected  into  the  most  noble  order  of  the"  Garter,  and  installed  at  Windsor 
with  great  solemnity.  At  the  age  of  12  years,  he  was  with  his  father  at  the  battle  of 
Edgehill,  and  was  soon  after  at  Oxford,  where  he  was  committed  to  the  care  of  the 
marquess  of  Hertford.  In  1645,  when  only  1.5  years  of  the  prince  was  at  the  head 
of  an  army  in  the  West,  under  the  direction  of  lord  Hopton,  his  father  having  prudently 
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stationed  him  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom,  to  enable  him  to  make  his  escape  to  the 
continent  in  the  event  of  encreasing  disasters  to  the  royal  cause,  so  that  at  least  one 
part  of  the  royal  family  might  be  saved  from  the  violence  of  the  parliament.  The 
successful  arms  of  general  Fairfax  carrying  all  before  him,  the  young  prince  was  defeated, 
Feb.  19,  1646,  at  Torrington,  when  being  pressed  into  Cornwall,  and  not  being  able  to 
stand  against  the  forces  of  the  parliament,  he  embarked  with  several  lords  and  gentlemen 
and  found  refuge  in  the  Isle  01  Scilly,  whence  he  soon  departed  for  Jersey.  He  here 
received  a  letter,  dated  Oxford,  Mar.  22,  1646,  from  his  unfortunate  ana  persecuted 
father,  who  thought  him  to  be  in  Paris,  caused  by  the  king's  fear  of  his  young  mind 
being  tampered  with  to  change  his  religion,  by  the  impolitic  arguments  of  his  bigoted 
mother  and  the  intriguing  insinuations  of  the  French  court,  which  change  would  be 
maliciously  ascribed  by  the  king's  enemies  to  his  own  attachment  to  popery.  It  may 
not  be  thought  ill-judged  to  produce  this  letter,  as  it  affords  a  just  picture  of  the  times, 
and  the  coolness  and  collected  powers  of  mind  of  the  unhappy  king  under  the  greatest 
misfortunes.    It  is  as  follows  :— 

"  Charles, 

Hoping  that  this  will  find  you  safe  with  your  mother,  I  think 
fit  to  write  this  short,  but  necessary,  letter  to  you.  Then  know,  that  you  being  where 
you  are,  safe  from  the  power  of  rebels,  is  under  God,  either  my  greatest  security  or  my 
certain  ruin.  For  vour  constancy  to  your  religion,  obedience  to  me,  and  to  the  rules  of 
honor,  will  make  tfiese  insolent  men  begin  to  hearken  to  reason,  when  they  shall  see 
their  injustice  not  like  to  be  crowned  with  quiet.  But  if  you  depart  from  those  grounds 
for  which  I  have  all  this  time  fought,  then  your  leaving  the  kingdom  will  be  (with  too 
much  probability)  called  sufficient  proof  for  many  of  the  slanders  heretofore  laid  upon 
me.  Wherefore  once  again,  I  command  you,  upon  my  blessing,  to  be  constant  to  your 
religion,  neither  hearkening  to  Romish  superstitions,  nor  the  seditions  and  schigmatical 
doctrines  of  the  Presbyterians  and  Independents  ;  for  know,  that  a  persecuted  Church  is 
not  thereby  less  pure  though  less  fortunate." 

Prince  Charles  soon  after  departed  for  France,  and  at  St.  Germains,  near  Paris,  joined 
the  queen  his  mother,  who  had  fled  thither  from  Exeter  at  the  time  the  earl  of  Essex 
conducted  the  parliamentary  army  to  the  West ;  but  he  appears  soon  to  have  left  France 
for  the  Hague,  as  we  find  him  in  164R,  taking  the  command  of  a  fleet  which  had  declared 
for  the  king  and  sailed  over  to  Holland,  that  state  having  offered  its  services  to  the 
young  prince  for  his  father's  interests.  Thus  strengthened,  he  attempted  to  rescue  the 
king,  his  father,  who  was  then  a  prisoner  in  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  but  his  design  was 
frustrated  by  a  new  fleet  being  manned  and  sent  out  under  the  command  of  Warwick, 
to  oppose  the  revolted  ships,  and  Charles  had  no  sooner  returned  to  the  Hague  than 
he  received  the  melancholy  news  of  the  tragical  death  of  his  father,  and  of  an  act  being 
passed  by  the  regicides  to  put  an  end  to  the  regal  authority  in  England.  However,  he 
immediately  assumed  the  title  of  king,  which  was  merely  a  title  without  any  of  the 
authority  that  makes  it  valuable,  and  he  kept  up  a  sort  of  court  at  the  Hague,  causing 
those  of  his  murdered  father's  council  who  attended  him,  to  be  sworn  of  his  privy-council, 
which  was  no  sooner  done,  than  he  received  a  letter  from  the  aueen,  his  mother,  who 
after  expressions  of  her  extreme  affliction,  implored  him  to  retire  into  France  and  to 
form  no  council  till  she  should  have  advised  with  him  on  the  subject ;  but  happily  for 
him  her  advice,  issuing  from  a  design  to  govern  her  son  as  she  had  governed  his  father, 
came  too  late,  for  had  he  listened  to  her  suggestions,  his  after  restoration  might  have 
been  for  ever  prevented,  as  it  seemed  to  be  the  fate  of  this  woman  to  blast  every  interest 
she  tried  to  promote.  Within  a  few  days,  the  States-General  of  the  Dutch  provinces, 
and  the  ministers  of  the  Hague,  paid  him  their  compliments  of  condolence,  and  the 
Swedish  ambassador  even  addressed  him  as  a  crowned  head,  who  with  the  Danish 
minister,  invited  the  States  to  join  them  in  assisting  his  Britannic  majesty  to  regain  his 
birthright,  which,  however,  was  not  acceded  to,  as  the  States  were  for  no  rupture  with 
their  young  sister,  the  commonwealth  of  England.  The  situation  of  Charles  was  now 
deplorable.  He  had  no  supplies  to  maintain  his  household,  subsisting  entirely  at  the 
expense  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  his  brother-in-law,  and  even  this  dependent  advantage 
could  not  long  be  enjoyed,  for  the  States  of  Holland,  foreseeing  the  English  parliament 
would  shortly  solicit  the  prince's  removal  out  of  their  dominions,  desired  to  be  freed  by 
his  voluntary  retreat  from  the  necessity  of  desiring  him  to  depart,  and  Charles,  informed 
of  this  disposition,  and  dreading  to  be  "given  over  to  his  enemies,  even  wished  himself  to 
be  gone,  though  he  knew  not  whither  to  direct  his  course.    Having  been  ill-received  in 
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France  even  in  bis  father's  life  time,  he  had  no  reason  now  to  expect  a  better  reception, 
knowing  that  the  French  court  would  not  prefer  his  unprofitable  friendship  to  an  alliance 
with  the  young  and  powerful  commonwealth  of  England.  Besides,  he  had  no  inclination 
to  be  with  the  queen,  his  mother,  being  well  aware  that  her  arbitrary  spirit  would  hold 
him  in  a  degree  of  servitude,  which  he  could  neither  brook  nor  avoid  without  a  quarrel. 
The  exiled  prince  therefore  at  first  turned  his  thoughts  towards  Ireland,  which  about 
this  time,  from  the  endeavors  of  the  marquess  of  Ormond,  seemed  to  promise  him  an 
honorable  retreat ;  but  he  was  almost  immediately  diverted  from  that  quarter  by  the 
successes  of  Cromwell,  who  soon  subdued  nearly  all  that  island  to  his  authority. 

Nearly  at  the  same  time,  whilst  yet  at  the  1 1  ague,  sir  Joseph  Douglas  brought  intel- 
ligence that  he  was  proclaimed  king  by  the  Scottish  parliament,  which  honor  was 
conferred  upon  him  more  from  policy  than  loyalty,  for  the  Scots  as  much  as  the  English, 
had  labored  to  abolish  royalty  ;  but  the  Scottish  presbyterians  alarmed  at  the  successes 
of  the  English  independents,  which  would  render  their  own  influence  almost  nothing  in 
the  political  scale,  endeavored  to  overbalance  those  successes  by  acknowledging  as  king 
the  son  of  their  late  monarch.  The  Scotch  presbyterians,  however,  knew  that  young 
Charles  had  imbibed  the  principles  of  his  father  with  respect  to  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction, 
and  they  were  therefore  unwilling  to  restore  him  without  his  solemn  promise  to  maintain 
them  in  their  own  religion  and  privileges,  resolving  not  to  lose  the  advantages  purchased 
with  a  ten  years'  war,  by  trusting  implicitly  to  a  youth  with  whose  character  they  were 
but  little  acquainted,  which  indeed  could  yet  be  scarcely  formed,  for  they  dreaded  that 
the  son  would  follow  the  father's  design  of  reducing  the  kirk  of  Scotland  to  a  perfect 
conformity  with  the  church  of  England,  unless  he  were  bound  in  a  solemn  promise  to 
protect  the  same,  and  to  rule  according  to  the  solemn  league  and  covenant. 

The  hard  conditions  contained  in  the  proclamation  extremely  damped  the  joy  that 
might  arise  from  his  being  recognised  as  sovereign  in  one  of  his  kingdoms.  Charles, 
wisely  considering  that  those  who  now  offered  him  a  crown  had  been  the  inveterate  perse- 
cutors of  his  father  and  haters  of  his  family,  and  fully  aware  that  they  were  urged  to  make 
their  present  offers  only  from  a  selfish  regard  to  secure  the  mere  influence  of  their  par- 
ticular party,  was  too  conscious  that  they  would  entrust  but  little  authority  in  his 
hands  and  would  scarcely  afford  him  personal  liberty  and  security.  The  unfortunate 
prince  therefore  cared  not  to  meet  certain  danger  for  an  uncertain  dignity,  which  he 
could  not  hope  to  obtain  by  following  his  father's  policy  with  respect  to  the  Scottish 
forms  of  religion  ;  and  he  thought  himself  bound  to  enforce  whatever  code  a  king  may 
prefer  upon  nearly  a  whole  nation  who  detested  it.  Where  a  people  and  the  times  desire 
a  reformation,  it  is  the  wisdom  of  princes  to  encourage  it ;  for  the  withholding  of  their 
assent  has  caused  all  the  dreadful  convulsions  which  have  at  various  times  shaken  the 
political  world  ;  and  those  revolutions,  overwhelming,  at  times  justly,  the  authority  of 
kings,  have  been  produced  by  an  obstinate  tenaciousness  to  whatever  precedent  has 
allowed  or  prerogative  claimed,  when  a  temperate  reformation  would  have  prevented  the 
consequent  evils  of  anarchy  and  confusion,  and  have  firmly  fixed  the  throne  on  that 
adamantine  rock,  a  people's  love.  A  government,  like  man,  has  its  infancy,  necessarily 
deficient  in  power  and  knowledge.  It  has  also  its  gradual  progress  towards  maturity, 
which  is  only  to  be  gained  by  the  experience  of  time  and  circumstance.  Improvement 
is  the  reward  of  observation,  and  can  only  be  obtained  by  throwing  aside  the  errors  our 
more  confined  intellect  had  formerly  imposed  upon  us.  What  should  we  think  of  the 
man  who  persisted  in  retaining  his  rattle  upon  the  plea  of  precedent  ?  And  the  folly  is 
scarcely  less  apparent  when  we  behold  governments  supporting  all  those  institutions, 
however  faulty,  that  were  engrafted  upon  tnem  in  their  origin,  of  which  there  ia  now 
not  only  no  necessity,  but  their  effect  is  pernicious  to  the  gradual  improvement  of  nations. 
Government  should  accompany  the  genius  of  a  nation,  and  not  he  left  in  the  weak  state 
of  infancy  when  those  over  whom  it  presides  are  rapidly  advancing  in  the  course  of  im- 
provement ;  an  evil  never  felt  when  a  state  is  steered  by  knowledge  and  patriotism. 
Innovation  is  only  dangerous  when  it  is  conceded  to  a  faction  without  regard  to  general 
opinion.  Party  spirit  may  err,  for  it  is  built  npon  prejudice  and  separated  interests,  the 
great  sources  of  error  and  violence ;  but  general  opinion  is  founded  upon  the  knowledge 
and  welfare  of  a  nation  collectively  considered.  Governments  are  instituted  professedly 
for  the  benefit  of  nations,  and  when  the  latter  demand  alteration,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
former  to  allow  it.  I  lowever,  the  house  of  Stuart,  on  the  contrary,  built  all  its  ideas  of 
administration  on  arbitrary  power  and  royal  prerogative,  which  more  than  once  proved 
itsVuin. 

Charles,  upon  the  principles  of  his  father,  of  which  thaj  unhappy  king  saw  the  folly 
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too  late,  had  little  idea  of  the  dignity  of  a  crown,  the  authority  of  which  was  to  be  exerted 
not  so  much  for  his  own  splendor  and  gratification  as  for  the  welfare  of  a  people  who 
claimed  the  exercise  of  their  religion  and  an  enjoyment  of  political  liberty.  1  his  was 
the  chief  source  of  all  the  misfortunes  of  our  first  Charles,  and  led  to  the  innovations 
which  harassed  his  reign  and  overturned  his  throne,  and  which,  when  once  commenced 
and  unaccompanied  with  the  consent  of  the  monarch,  were  difficult  to  be  restrained. 
Charles  suffered  the  people  to  feel  their  power  from  his  obstinacy  in  denying  their 
reasonable  desires,  and  it  was  but  natural  that,  considering  him  a  tyrant,  they  should 
resist  his  individual  dignity  when  exerted  against  their  united  welfare.  Both  England 
and  Scotland  were  justified  in  their  first  encroachments  upon  royal  power ;  but  unfortu- 
nately when  such  encroachments  are  found  to  be  possible,  individual  ambition  destroys 
the  efforts  of  national  patriotism,  and  a  people  are  involved  in  anarchy  and  rebellion  by 
the  crafty  intrigues  of  villains,  who  have  made  themselves  popular  only  to  ensure  their 
own  after  interests,  and  have  destroyed  one  tyranny  only  to  build  on  its  ruins  another, 
more  arbitrary  and  rigid,  of  which  they  themselves  assume  the  entire  guidance  over  the 
astonished  people,  who  had  too  credulously  looked  upon  them  as  the  assertors  of  the 
nation's  rights.  Such  crafty  instruments  were  now  at  the  head  of  the  Scotch  and 
English  parliaments,  who  now  possessed  of  authority  by  the  annihilation  of  ancient  laws, 
could  not  be  supposed  desirous  of  losing  their  newly-acquired  authority  by  re-creating 
their  former  constitution.  It  would  have  been  policy  in  Charles,  therefore,  to  have 
submitted  to  the  temper  of  the  times,  which  he  might  gradually  have  softened  by  ruling 
for  the  benefit  of  the  nation  impartially ;  for  faction,  which  is  strengthened  by  opposi- 
tion, ceases  under  a  just  and  lenient  government. 

Charles  rejecting  therefore  for  the  present  the  proffers  made  him  by  the  Scots,  and 
finding  his  situation  precarious  in  Holland,  retreated,  Sept.  1649,  to  Jersey,  where  his 
authority  was  still  acknowledged.  In  this  place,  where  he  continued  for  some  months, 
he  again  received  a  deputation  from  the  estates  in  Scotland,  informing  him  of  the  con- 
ditions, which  differed  little  from  those  lately  offered  him,  to  which  he  must  necessarily 
submit  before  he  could  be  admitted  to  the  exercise  of  his  authority.  However  much 
Charles  disrelished  them,  yet  being  cut  off  from  all  hopes  of  refuge  in  Ireland,  and  dis- 
covering that  his  present  retreat  was  becoming  every  day  less  secure,  he  gave  a  civil 
answer  to  the  embassy,  and  desired  commissioners  to  meet  him  at  Breda,  in  order  to  enter 
into  a  treaty  with  regard  to  these  conditions,  ordering  the  negociation  to  open  March  15, 
J  650.  He  now  immediately,  Jan.  30,  1650,  despatched  orders  to  the  marquess  of 
Montrose,  whom  he  had  commissioned  to  raise  forces  if  possible  in  his  cause,  and  who 
was  directly  opposed  to  the  views  of  the  covenanters,  to  hasten  his  preparations  for  a 
descent  into  Scotland  for  the  prevention  of  this  affair.  The  commissioners  met  at  the 
appointed  time  at  Breda,  and  the  extent  of  their  demands  was  fully  to  secure  the  cove- 
nant ;  that  those  excommunicated  by  the  kirk  of  Scotland  should  be  for  ever  removed 
from  having  access  to  the  court ;  that  all  laws  passed  in  the  late  parliaments  should  meet 
with  his  compliance  ;  and  that  the  presbyterian  form  of  religion  should  be  strictly  ob- 
served, with  many  other  articles  equally  averse  to  his  principles.  Charles,  however, 
prolonged  the  negociations  until  he  could  hear  of  the  success  of  Montrose,  who  appeared 
in  Scotland  in  April ;  but  upon  the  failure  and  execution  of  that  nobleman,  May  21, 
1650,  he  found  himself  necessitated  to  accept  the  conditions  offered  him,  only  the  signing 
of  the  covenant  was  deferred  until  his  arrival  in  Scotland.  Having  signed  the  conditions, 
he  embarked  at  Scheveling,  near  the  Hague,  being  attended  by  the  duke  of  Hamilton, 
the  earl  of  Lauderdale,  and  others,  who  gave  him  hopes  that  on'his  arrival  several  of  the 
disagreeable  articles  might  be  dispensed  with  ;  but  these  expectations  were  soon  blighted, 
for  on  arriving  at  the  Frith  of  Cromarty,  June  16,  the  signing  of  the  covenant  was 
pressed  upon  aim  before  he  was  suffered  to  land,  which  he  found  to  be  impossible  to 
avoid ;  his  companions  were  separated  from  him  as  evil  counselors,  and  deprived  of  all 
public  offices,  and  those  who  were  of  English  interests  were  banished  the  kingdom, 
excepting  the  duke  of  Buckingham.  When  the  friends  and  confidents  of  the  king  were 
thus  removed,  he  saw  himself  in  the  hands  of  men  whom  he  knew  not,  whose  principles 
were  entirely  different  from  those  in  which  he  had  been  educated ;  and  though  outwardly 
he  received  all  the  respect  due  to  his  rank,  he  found  himself  divested  of  all  direct  autho- 
rity, fulling  from  the  height  of  the  direction  of  affairs  to  be  oppressed  beneath  its  weight. 
What  troubled  him  most  was  the  importunity  of  infatuated  preachers,  who  thought  it 
their  duty  to  instruct  him  in  the  presbyterian  religion,  loading  their  discourses  with 
anathemas  against  the  hierarchy  of  England  ;  and  so  incessant  were  their  bigoted  per- 
secutions upon  his  wearied  attention,  that  in  one  Fast-Day  there  were  six  sermons 
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preached  before  the  king  without  intermission,  to  which  cause  may  reasonably  be  ascribed 
that  aversion  to  all  religious  restraint  which  he  ever  after  had.  The  evident  dislike, 
notwithstanding  all  his  endeavors  to  conceal  it,  which  the  king  had  to  these  continued 
trials  upon  his  patience,  lost  him  the  confidence  of  the  Scots,  who  looked  upon  his  present 
obedience  to  their  zealous  austerity  as  of  no  longer  continuance  than  the  power  of  their 
restraint  over  him  ;  and  he  was  quickly  sensible  of  the  anger  of  these  narrow-minded 
bigots,  wit  1 1  whom  no  other  creed,  political  or  religious,  than  their  own  could  ever  be 
allowed  to  be  capable  of  advancing  man's  temporal  or  spiritual  welfare,  and  whose  fury 
of  persecution  was  scarcely  less  implacable  than  that  which  governed  the  Romish  church 
in  its  worst  of  timet!.  The  dispositions  of  men  are  naturally  the  same  in  all  ages  and 
under  all  systems  of  opinion.  It  matters  little  what  religion  is  believed,  if  our  passions 
are  not  influenced  by  its  dictates.  Pride,  selfishness,  and  conceit  must  be  suppressed  to 
make  Christianity  valuable  and  efficacious.  An  intolerant  christian  is  as  despicable  a 
wretch  as  the  lustful  pagan,  and  perhaps  the  licentiousness  of  the  one  is  even  less  perni- 
cious than  the  uncharitableness  of  the  other.  It  is  a  humiliating  thought  to  man  to 
find  that  he  has  through  ages  regarded  as  salutary  and  just  only  the  ideas  of  religion 
favored  by  his  own  party  and  sect,  stigmatizing  every  opposition  to  them  as  heretical 
and  damnable,  when  the  force  of  mere  opinion  is  not  able  to  make  a  hair  of  our  heads 
either  white  or  black.  Opinion,  of  which  there  can  be  no  certainty  of  its  truth  as  merely 
respecting  speculative  points,  is  too  often  looked  upon  as  a  substitute  for  the  efficacy  of 
practical  morality,  which  should  be  humbly  offered  to  the  Deity  of  the  universe  as  worthy 
of  acceptance  only  upon  the  blessed  and  plain  conditions  He  has  assigned  us. 

The  young  king  endeavored  to  divert  the  prejudices  imbibed  by  the  covenanters 
against  him,  by  issuing  a  declaration,  Aug.  16,  such  as  they  had  required  of  him.  He 
therein  gave  thanks  for  the  merciful  dispensations  of  Providence,  by  which  he  was  re- 
covered from  the  snare  of  evil  counsel,  had  attained  a  full  persuasion  of  the  righteousness 
of  the  covenant,  and  was  induced  to  cast  himself  and  his  interests  wholly  upon  God. 
He  desired  to  be  deeply  afflicted  in  spirit,  because  of  his  father's  following  wicked  mea- 
sures, opposing  the  covenant  and  the  work  of  reformation,  and  shedding  the  blood  of 
God's  people  throughout  all  his  dominions.  He  lamented  the  idolatry  of  his  mother  and 
the  toleration  of  it  in  his  fathers  house.  He  professed  that  he  would  have  no  enemies 
but  the  enemies  of  the  covenant,  and  that  he  detested  all  popery,  superstition,  prelacy, 
heresy,  schism,  and  profaneness,  and  was  resolved  not  to  tolerate,  much  less  to  coun- 
tenance, any  of  them  in  any  of  his  dominions. 

Notwithstanding  this  justification  of  the  system  of  the  covenanters,  Charles  did  not 
reap  the  advantage  he  expected  from  this  culpable  dissimulation  to  men,  and  impious  ef- 
frontery to  his  God  ;  for  the  apparent  ease  with  which  he  entered  into  their  views  made 
them  suspicious  of  his  sincerity.  Not  only  did  he  lose  the  good  opinion  of  his  former 
friends,  who  really  espoused  the  royal  cause  ;  but  he  was  still  doomed  to  bear  all  the 
uncharitable  rigor  of  those  whom  he  had  hoped  to  deceive  into  some  acts  of  kindness 
by  his  concessions  to  their  creed,  and  who,  as  if  to  punish  his  deceit  by  their  infatuation, 
were  preparing  another  trial  for  him.  Instead  of  the  solemnity  of  his  coronation,  which 
was  delayed,  they  resolved  that  he  should  pass  through  a  public  humiliation  and  do 
penance  before  the  whole  people.  He  was  to  renew  the  substance  of  his  declaration  in 
the  form  of  a  penitential  confession,  in  which  his  parents  were  to  be  branded  as  the 
enemies  of  mankind  ;  an  indignity  to  which  this  shadow  of  a  king  had  agreed  to  submit. 
Opposition  was  indeed  useless ;  he  found  his  authority  entirely  annihilated  and  his 
character  degraded  ;  he  was  consulted  upon  no  public  measure ;  and  his  name  was 
officiously  made  use  of  to  sanction  those  enactments  of  which  he  was  known  to  desire  a 
suppresion. 

Fhis  was  the  miserable  state  of  Charles  when  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  Sept.  3,  in 
which  Cromwell  gained  his  celebrated  victory  over  the  Scotch  covenanters,  ameliorated 
in  some  degree  his  condition.  The  armies  which  fought  on  both  sides  were  almost 
equally  his  enemies  ;  but  the  vanquished  were  now  obliged  to  give  him  some  authority 
and  to  apply  to  his  interests  for  support.  Hamilton,  Lauderdale,  and  the  rest  of  the 
party  were  now  admitted  into  the  court  and  camp,  and  the  intended  humiliation  of  the 
king  was  at  length  changed  into  the  ceremony  of  his  coronation,  which  with  much  so- 
lemnity took  place  at  Scone,  Jan.  I,  1651.  Still,  however,  much  of  the  former  rigor 
was  exerted  towards  him,  and  he  had  even  now  to  listen  incessantly  to  the  exhortations 
and  remonstrances  of  the  clergy  stationed  round  him,  which  was  the  most  difficult  task 
imposed  upon  Charles,  and  the  one  he  knew  the  least  to  execute  with  deceit.  Remark- 
able for  a  natural  ease,  elegance,  and  gaiety.,  the  sanctified  style  of  these  bigoted  fools 
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utterly  unattainable  by  him,  and  though  artful  in  the  practice  of  courtly  dissimula- 
tion, he  could  never,  as  Hume*  pointedly  remarks,  "  mould  his  face  into  that  starched 
grimace,  which  the  covenanters  required  as  an  infallible  mark  of  conversion."  One  of 
the  reprimands  of  his  advisers  deserves  to  be  recorded,  as  affording  a  greater  delicacy 
and  lenity  than  he  was  at  other  times  accustomed  to.  Charles's  passion  for  the  fair 
was  a  predominant  feature  in  his  character  even  in  his  most  youthful  vears,  and  he  had 
once  been  observed  using  some  familiarities  with  a  young  woman,  which  were  esteemed 
of  sufficient  importance  for  a  reprehension  from  the  astonished  teachers.  The  spokesman 
of  the  committee,  after  severely  condemning  the  king  for  this  great  scandal  given  to  the 
godly,  and  enlarging  on  the  hainousness  of  the  sin,  concluded  with  the  milder  and 
somewhat  jocular  exhortation  that  "  whenever  his  majesty  should  be  disposed  to  amuse 
himself,  he  must  be  more  careful  in  shutting  the  windows." 

The  king  at  last  made  an  attempt  to  escape  out  of  the  hands  of  his  jailers,  for  such 
they  might  be  called  more  justly  than  his  counsellors.  General  Middleton  proscribed  by 
the  covenanters,  keeping  in  the  mountains  at  the  head  of  some  royalists  in  hopes  of  an 
opportunity  of  serving  his  master,  Charles  resolved  to  join  this  party,  and,  eluding  his 
guards,  fled  from  Argyle  towards  the  Highlands  ;  but  he  was  soon  "traced,  and  finding 
the  royalists  at  present  too  weak  to  defend  him,  was  persuaded  to  return.  This  accident 
again  ameliorated  the  king's  condition,  for  the  covenanters  now  finding  him  capable  of 
desperation  to  preserve  some  degree  of  independence  and  respect,  relaxed  in  their  seve- 
rities from  the  fear  of  losing  the  influence  upon  which  they  acted  by  the  authority  of  his 
name  ;  and  he  was  now  even  admitted  to  the  camp,  from  which  he  had  been  especially 
banished  before  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  that  the  iniquity  of  his  presence  might  not  cause 
the  justice  of  the  Lord  to  fight  against  it.  The  Scots  were  fully  intent  on  encreasing 
the  army  by  receiving  into  it  without  distinction  of  party  all  who  were  desirous  of  ad- 
mission, their  late  defeat  having  made  them  in  some  degree  sensible  that  unity  is 
strength  ;  and  it  was  fully  embodied  in  the  beginning  of  June  to  the  number  of  15,000 
foot  and  3,000  horse,  before  Cromwell  could  take  the  field  for  want  of  forage.  But  as 
they  were  mostly  new-raised  troops,  Charles,  judging  it  not  prudent  to  go  in  quest  of 
Cromwell,  who  was  formidable  by  his  courage  and  experience,  and  assisted  by  a 
veteran  and  victorious  army,  posted  himself  very  advantageously  at  Torrwood,  situated 
between  Edinburgh  and  Stirling,  having  behind  him  a  large  and  deep  river,  of  which 
the  passes  were  all  secured;  and  thus  with  his  troops  strongly  entrenched,  he  received 
provisions  out  of  the  plentiful  county  of  Fife,  while  the  country  before  him  was  entirely 
laid  waste.  Cromwell  having  assembled  his  armv,  marched  directly  to  the  king  to  give 
him  battle,  but  from  the  above  advantages  found  it  impossible  to  attack  him.  In  this 
state  the  two  armies  kept  in  their  respective  camps  for  six  weeks,  until  Cromwell,  de- 
prived of  all  the  means  of  provision,  while  the  king  was  regularly  supplied,  resolved  to 
make  an  attempt  to  deprive  his  antagonist  of  this  advantage  ;  ana  at  length  obtained  a 
passage  over  the  Frith  into  the  county  of  Fife  by  a  detachment  of  1(J00  men,  which 
defeated  a  body  of  troops  sent  to  oppose  him,  Cromwell  soon  following  with  his  whole 
army.  Charles's  now  became  the  starved  camp,  and  though  he  could  not  even  yet  be 
attacked  with  advantage,  his  position  could  not  be  long  tenable.  He  was  at  the  same 
time  little  inclined  to  risk  a  battle  with  Cromwell  by  passing  the  river  and  endeavoring 
to  prevent  the  progress  of  that  general,  who  had  taken  St.  Johnston,  threatened  Stirling, 
and  was  now  at  a  distance  from  the  Scotch  army.  In  this  dilemma,  he  embraced  a 
resolution  which  showed  his  love  for  adventure  and  would  not  have  been  entirely  devoid 
of  prudence,  had  he  reported  his  intention  to  his  friends  on  this  side  the  Tweed.  Having 
the  way  open,  he  resolved  to  march  into  England,  not  doubting  that  his  army  of  18,000 
men  would  there  be  greatly  encreased  by  the  junction  of  the  royalists  and  presbyterians, 
both  equally  oppressed  by  an  independent  parliament ;  and  having  marched  four  days 
before  Cromwell  heard  of  his  change  of  position,  he  entered  England,  Aug.  6,  where 
he  was  proclaimed  by  his  army. 

«  This  eminent  writer  cannot  be  too  much  praised  for  the  utter  absence  in  hi*  historical  pages  of  those  pernicious  and 
scrptical  opinion*,  which  are  the  basis  of  hi*  speculative  work*.  In  reading  hi*  English  History,  no  one  unacquainted  with  the 
author,  could  suppose  it  the  work  of  an  anti-christian.  He  therein  condemn*  the  absurdities  which  the  fotlie*  and  intolerance 
of  person*  calling  themaelve*  christians  have  brought  upon  their  religion,  but  never  call*  in  question  the  efficacy  of  that  religion 
upon  it*  own  ground*,  though  he  ia  well  known  to  have  stood  directly  opposed  to  it  In  those  part*  of  hi*  work  which  relate  to 
ecclesiastical  history,  he  censures  the  avarice,  intolerance,  and  ambition,  the  church  so  Lamentably  manifest*  in  all  ages  ;  but 
never  make*  use  of  these  vice*  as  an  argument  against  revelation  itself  In  this  particular  he  rank*  far  above  Gibbon  in 
historical  impartiality,  who  advanced  the  mere  political  institutions  and  pernicious  speculations,  reared  upon  the  soil  of  selfish 
ambition  and  ingrafted  upon  the  christian  religion  by  the  churchmen  of  the  earlier  periods,  as  the  essence  of  that  profession  he 
wished  to  annihilate.  Of  Hume,  on  the  contrary,  it  may  be  stated,  that  he  never  suffered  himself  to  stain  his  historical  work* 
with  any  defamation  of  religion,  and  the  only  places  where  the  least  suspicion  of  it  can  appear,  are  in  the  passage  quoted  above 
and  a  ttw  other*,  where  he  ridicule*  the  gross  hypocrisy  and  fanatical  folly  abounding  in  the  English  Commonwealth  and 
amongit  the  Scottish  Covenanters,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  reason  and  to  be  regretted  by  a 
and  rational  christian. 
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The  news  of  the  king's  march  greatly  surprised  Cromwell.  He  believed  he  had 
gained  a  great  advantage  in  forcing  his  way  into  Fife,  when  on  the  contrary  this  move- 
ment had  given  the  king  an  opportunity  of  entering  England,  where  it  was  probable  he 
might  be  joined  by  many  adherents,  which  it  had  been  his  policy  to  endeavor  to  avoid 
by  carrying  the  war  into  Scotland  and  detaining  his  enemy  upon  his  own  ground.  This 
oversight  of  Cromwell  was  in  a  great  degree  corrected  by  his  vigilance,  detaching  part 
of  his  troops  to  harass  the  rear  of  the  royal  army,  whilst  he  himself  followed  with  the 
main  body  ;  but  the  greatest  advantage  to  him  was  the  strange  desertion  of  many  of  the 
Scotch  troops,  who  were  appalled  with  the  greatness  of  Charles's  attempts,  and  who 
feared  that,  after  being  instrumental  in  restoring  the  king  to  his  English  throne  on  the 
ruins  of  the  independent  party,  they  themselves  would  be  the  next  victims  by  being 
obliged  to  receive  Charles  without  those  conditions  thev  had  tendered  for  his  acceptance. 
For  this  cause  thev  sacrificed  their  king  and  preserved  their  common  enemies,  the  inde- 
pendents, whom  they  had  endeavored  to  crush.  The  English  militia  also  eveTy  where 
in  arms,  who  placed  guards  in  the  public  roads,  prevented  the  assembling  of  the  royal 
adherents.  Thus  disappointed  in  his  expectations,  the  king  at  length  arrived  at  Wor- 
cester with  an  army  extremely  harassed  by  a  hasty  and  fatiguing  march  and  dispirited 
by  the  desertion  of  so  many  of  their  companions  ;  and  there  on  the  anniversary  of  his 
victory  at  Dunbar,  Sept.  3,  1661,  Cromwell  with  20,000  men  attacked  the  royal  army 
on  all  sides,  which  after  an  obstinate  defense  was  nearly  annihilated.  The  young  king 
after  many  proofs  of  personal  valor  and  peril,  finding  all  was  lost,  was  obliged  to  rly 
through  St.  Martin's  gate  of  the  city,  about  six  o'clock  of  the  afternoon,  avoiding  with 
great  difficulty  falling  into  the  enemies'  hands,  and  travelling  26  miles  without  halting, 
in  company  with  about  60  of  his  friends.  Thinking  it  best  to  provide  for  his  safety  by 
separating  himself  from  his  companions,  he  left  them  without  the  communication  of  hia 
intentions  to  any  but  the  earl  of  Derby.  By  that  loyal  nobleman's  direction,  the  king1 
gained  the  house"  called  White-Ladies,  between  three  and  four  the  next  morning,  about 
25  miles  from  Worcester,  and  there  committed  himself  to  the  fidelitv  of  two  brothers  of 
the  name  of  Penderil,  who  were  humble  farmers,  and  whose  fidelity  and  secrecy  are 
flattering  proofs  of  the  virtue  which  may  be  frequently  found  in  the  lower  orders. 
These  peasants,  who  are  the  more  worthy  of  admiration  as  death  was  denounced  on  all 
who  should  conceal  the  prince,  and  great  rewards  were  promised  to  the  discoverers  of  his 
person,  immediately  put  him  into  the  habit  of  a  wood-cutter,  pretending  to  employ  him 
in  an  adjoining  coppice  until  the  night  of  September  4th,  when  Richard  Penderil  con- 
veyed him  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Wolfe  of  Madely,  and  there  lodged  him  in  a  barn.  He 
thence  guided  him  to  Boscobel,  where  Charles  hid  himself  in  an  oak  in  the  day  time,  from 
which  he  stole  into  the  house  at  night ;  and  it  was  in  this  celebrated  tree,  afterwards  called 
the  Royal  Oak,  that  he  frequently  saw  soldiers  pass  in  pursuit  of  him,  overhearing  their 
earnest  desire  for  the  reward  that  would  uccrue  to  them  on  his  discovery.  Hence  John 
Penderil,  sent  thither  by  the  lord  Wilmot,  brought  him  in  the  habit  and  on  the  horse  of 
a  miller,  to  Mr.  Whitgrave's  house  at  Moseley,  and  afterwards  to  Bentley,  where  he  en- 
trusted him  into  the  hands  of  Col.  Lane,  a  zealous  royalist.  This  officer  formed  a  scheme 
for  an  escape  to  Bristol,  in  the  hope  that  the  king  might  there  find  a  vessel  in  which  he 
might  transport  himself  from  his  lost  dominions  ;  and  having  a  near  kinswoman,  Mrs. 
Norton,  then  in  the  last  stage  of  pregnancy,  who  lived  at  Leigh,  within  three  miles  of 
that  city,  he  obtained  a  pass,  a  requisite  precaution  in  those  times  of  confusion,  for  his 
sister  Jane  Lane  and  a  servant  to  travel  towards  Bristol  under  pretense  of  visiting  and 
attending  her  relation.  The  king,  personating  the  servant,  rode  before  the  lady  and  on 
his  arrival,  to  secure  concealment,  pretended  that  he  was  seized  with  an  ague  that 
obliged  him  to  keep  his  chamber ;  but  he  was  discovered  by  John  Pope,  the  butler,  who 
had  been  a  soldier  in  the  late  king's  army,  which  created  an  intense  alarm  in  the  mind  of 
Charles,  though  it  happily  quickly  subsided  by  the  discovery  in  this  servant  of  an 
attachment  and  fidelity  towards  his  person  equal  to  that  of  his  honorable  master. 

It  being  fouud  that  no  ship  would  sail  for  a  month  either  for  France  or  Spain,  the 
king  was  obliged  to  seek  a  passage  elsewhere ;  and  he  was  conducted  hence  by  the  lord 
Wilmot  to  the  house  of  colonel  Windham,  at  Trent,  in  Dorsetshire,  where  he  continued 
three  weeks,  not  without  the  privity  of  six  or  seven  persons  in  the  family,  in  expectation 
of  a  passage  from  Lyme.  But  being  disappointed!  in  his  hopes,  he  wandered  on  to 
Bridport,  whence,  an  ostler  claiming  Knowledge  of  him,  he  escaped  to  Broad-Windsor 
and  hurried  back  again  to  colonel  Wmdham's.  He  passed  through  many  other  adven- 
tures, assuming  many  disguises,  and  in  every  step  being  exposed  to  imminent  perils,  from 
which  he  was  relieved  by  daily  proofs  of  uncorrupted  fidelity  and  attachment.  The 
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sagacity  of  a  smith,  who  remarked  that  his  horse's  shoes  had  been  made  in  the  North  and 
not  in  the  West,  as  he  preended,  once  detected  him  and  he  narrowly  escaped.  Departing 
once  more  from  Windham,  he  was  hospitably  received  by  Mr.  Hide,  at  Heal,  and  at 
length,  by  the  means  of  a  colonel  Gunter  and  Mr.  Haunsel,  a  ship  was  procured  for  his 
embarkation  at  Brighton  in  Sussex ;  but  though  he  met  daily  with  fidelity,  yet  so  did  lie 
of  danger,  for  even  in  this  late  stage  his  escape  was  nearly  frustrated.  Tetershal,  the 
master  of  the  vessel,  recognising  the  king  and  imparting  the  secret  to  his  wife,  counseled 
with  her  on  the  advantages  of  betraying  him  ;  out  she  encouraged  him  to  perform  the 
contract  for  his  passage,  for  which  he  had  engaged  himself,  and  Charles  landed  safely  at 
Dieppe  in  France,  Oct.  21,  1651,  after  a  series  of  perils  and  difficulties  scarcely  paral- 
leled in  history,  unless  by  his  collateral  kinsman,  the  Pretender,  in  1745,  no  less  than 
forty  men  and  women  having  at  different  times  been  privy  to  his  escape. 

Upon  his  arrival  in  France  he  was  indeed  allowed  the  title  of  king  in  the  court  of  that 
kingdom,  but  no  supplies  were  bestowed  upon  him  for  the  prosecution  of  his  authority, 
notwithstanding  his  near  affinity  to  Louis  XIV.  and  the  advantages  he  had  procured 
for  him  ;  for  by  Charles's  mediation  and  interest  with  the  prince  of  Conde  and  the 
duke  of  Lorraine,  then  at  the  head  of  two  great  armies  against  the  French  king,  he 
quenched  the  flames  of  a  dangerous  rebellion,  and  he  also  was  mainly  instrumental  in 
recalling  the  then  banished  cardinal  Mazarine,  who  ever  afterwards  disregarded  his 
interests,  combining  closely  with  the  commonwealth  of  England.  Charles  passed  most 
of  his  time  with  his  mother,  and  was  hard  pressed  by  her  to  be  converted  to  popery,  as 
the  only  means  of  regaining  his  throne,  by  engaging  the  catholic  princes  to  espouse  his 

Siarrel.  Others  of  his  friends,  again,  thinking  it  impossible  to  regain  the  English 
rone,  used  their  persuasions  for  his  joining  the  religion  of  the  presbyterians,  that  he 
might  at  least  possess  one  of  the  two  crowns  that  belonged  to  his  ancestors.  However, 
Charles  was  too  prudent  to  adopt  any  decisive  step,  which  could  not  now  be  instrumental 
to  his  advantage,  and  might  hereafter  blast  the  prospects  of  more  favorable  circumstances. 
All  the  means  he  was  able  to  bring  into  action  was  by  secret  negociation.  He  sent  into 
England  the  marquess  of  Worcester  for  information,  intrigue,  and  supplies  ;  but  that 
nobleman  was  discovered  and  imprisoned.  Lord  Hopton  was  despatched  to  Bruges  in 
Flanders,  lord  Wentworth  to  the  king  of  Denmark,  lord  Colepeper  to  Moscow,  Mr. 
Crofts  to  Poland,  Mr.  Taylor  to  the  Imperial  Court,  and  lord  Wilmot,  afterwards  earl 
of  Rochester,  to  the  Diet  at  Ratisbon  ;  all  which  negotiations,  without  men  and  money, 
were  rendered  cold  and  ineffectual.  The  States  of  Holland,  then  at  war  with  England, 
were  the  most  inclined  to  his  interests,'  granting  him  the  freedom  of  their  ports  for 
harboring  his  men  of  war  and  selling  the  prizes  he  might  take,  and  even  offering  the 
command  of  their  whole  fleet  to  his  direction  as  their  superior  admiral ;  but  the  Dutch 
affaire  were  soon  so  unsuccessful,  that  they  were  forced  to  abandon  the  prince  and  sue 
to  England  for  peace.  The  king  of  Denmark  was  indeed  favorable  to  the  deposed 
prince.  Rochester  had  also  procured  a  sum  of  money  from  the  German  princes,  and  a 
promise  of  assistance  from  the  emperor  as  soon  as  his  affairs  would  permit.  Charles  had 
even  some  overtures  for  a  match  with  the  duke  of  Lorraine's  daughter,  with  whom  he 
was  to  have  received  four  millions  in  money  and  the  duke's  assistance  for  his  restoration. 
The  French  king,  too,  in  whose  dominions  he  sought  refuge,  was  very  kind  and  hospi- 
table, and  was  personally  attached  to  him ;  but  the  policy  of  Mazarine,  in  coalescing 
with  the  English  commonwealth,  marred  all  his  hopes  and  rendered  his  residence  not 
safe  in  the  French  court.  Thus  bandied  about  by  fortune,  he  departed  early  in  1654 
for  Cologne,  rather  for  a  journey  and  a  visit  to  the  Spa  than  from  any  formed  design, 
unless  that  of  seeing  his  aunt,  the  queen  of  Bohemia,  and  his  sister,  the  princess  of 
Orange.  He  waited  upon  the  latter  in  her  return  to  Holland  as  far  as  Dusseldorp,  and 
was  there  kindly  entertained  by  the  duke  of  Newburgh,  from  whose  court  he  returned 
to  Cologne,  where  he  lived  nearly  two  years  on  a  small  pension  from  the  French  king  of 
6,000  livres  a  month  for  the  support  of  himself  and  adherents.  In  this  darkness  of  hia 
political  hemisphere  a  faint  gleam  of  hope  appeared,  which  vanished  as  a  meteor ;  a 
conspiracy  broke  out  in  England,  and  he  was  proclaimed,  March  1 1 ,  1654,  at  Salisbury, 
during  the  assizes ;  but  it  was  so  little  supported  that  it  was  speedily  crushed  and  many 
of  its  leaders  were  executed. 

Departing  in  the  summer  of  this  year  with  the  princess  royal  and  his  brother,  the 
young  duke  of  Gloucester,  for  the  diversion  of  seeing  the  mart  at  Frankfort,  in  his  pro- 
gress to  which  city  he  was  flatteringly  and  hospitably  entertained,  he  heard  that  the  famous 
Christina  of  Sweden  was  passing  at  no  great  distance  on  her  way  to  Italy,  and  despatched 
some  of  his  lords  to  salute  her  in  his  name,  expressing  his  desire  to  wait  upon  her  majesty 
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at  any  place  she  would  appoint ;  which  being  Coningsteni,  he  there  enjoyed  a  private 
conference  with  that  celebrated  princess.  In  October,  he  returned  to  Cologne,  receiving 
from  its  constituted  authorities  every  mark  of  kindness ;  and  here  he  lived  in  the  greatest 
frugality,  supporting  his  many  privations  with  that  natural  cheerfulness,  which  in  his  more 

Srosperous  days  was  to  be  degraded  into  licentiousness.  He  passed  many  hours  of  the 
ay  in  study  and  in  gaining  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  Italian  and  French  languages  ; 
and  his  hours  of  leisure  were  devoted  to  exercise  by  walks  upon  the  walls  of  the  town,  or 
by  riding  on  horseback  in  the  fields,  for  he  had  no  coach,  nor  would  he  allow  himself  the 
use  of  one. 

After  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  in  1 655  between  the  English  commonwealth  and  Spain , 
king  Philip,  having  in  vain  sought  the  alliance  of  Cromwell,  sought  for  that  of  Charles, 
and  entered  into  a  league  with  him.  The  prince  therefore  removed  his  small  court  to 
Bruges,  in  the  Low  Countries,  about  1657,  and  raised  four  regiments  of  his  own  subjects, 
whom  he  employed  in  the  Spanish  service,  and  whom  he  quartered  upon  the  sea-coasts 
under  the  command  of  the  dukes  of  York  and  Gloucester.  Thus  stationed,  they  were 
wisely  destined  for  a  double  purpose,  to  assist  the  king  of  Spain  against  his  enemies,  the 
French,  who  were  now  supported  by  Cromwell,  and  to  be  in  readiness  to  transport  them- 
selves into  England,  if  any  favorable  juncture  should  invite  them ;  for  even  now  the 
usurpation  and  arbitrary  conduct  of  the  protector  of  England  began  to  raise  a  universal 
dislike  towards  him,  and  the  remaining  period  of  his  government  was  continually  harassed 
by  plots  and  conspiracies,  not  only  of  the  royalists,  who  by  his  rigor  were  now  too  weak 
to  produce  any  effect  favorable  to  their  cause,  but  by  all  the  enthusiasts  who  had  been  by 
his  preponderance  of  power  so  woefully  disappointed  of  the  darling  idea  of  a  pure  republic 
being  instituted  as  the  government  of  England.  However,  the  success  of  the  arms  of 
Cromwell  on  the  continent  and  the  strength  of  his  foreign  alliances,  rendered  all  the  hopes 
of  Charles  fruitless,  until  that  celebrated  man's  death,  Sept.  3,  1658,  and  the  resignation 
of  the  protectorate  by  his  son  Richard,  April  22,  1659.  After  these  events,  the  greatest 
confusion  existed  in  England,  no  party  sufficiently  preponderating  to  secure  the  chief 
influence.  Besides,  the  extreme  reserve  of  general  Monk  respecting  his  intended  course 
of  action,  who  was  marching  with  his  army  towards  London,  kept  the  minds  of  all  men 
in  suspense  and  prevented  them  from  forming  any  factions,  through  the  fear  of  his  joining 
with  their  opponents.  It  would  be  too  king  a  digression  to  enter  into  the  progress  of  this 
general's  refined  policy,  which  more  properly  belongs  to  the  general  history  of  our  country, 
and  has  little  connection  with  the  personal  history  of  Charles.  It  is  enough  to  state  that 
he  entered  London  with  his  forces,  Feb.  3,  1660,  under  whose  influence  the  republican 
army  under  Lambert  and  his  coadjutors  sank,  and  the  efforts  of  their  party  in  the  parlia- 
ment were  paralyzed  by  the  mystery  he  flung  over  all  his  proceedings.  He  declared  for 
a  free  parliament,  whicn  met  Feb.  21,  by  which  many  favorable  to  the  king's  cause  were 
admitted  ;  but  notwithstanding  these  favorable  appearances  in  England,  Charles's  influence 
sank  on  the  continent,  for  at  this  time  a  peace  was  forming  t>y  the  Pyrenean  treaty 
between  Spain  and  France,  and  cardinal  Mazarine,  the  French  minister,  still  adhering  to 
the  English  republic,  rendered  Charles's  hope  of  foreign  assistance  abortive.  The  prince 
hastened  to  the  place  of  treaty  to  represent  his  interests  and  to  solicit  succour ;  but  France 
retaining  her  former  indifference  to  his  cause,  Spain  cared  little  to  weaken  her  new 
alliance  oy  tacitly  condemning  the  conduct  of  France  in  offering  assistance  where  she  had 
refused  it.  However  mortifying  this  must  have  been  to  Charles's  hopes,  it  was  very 
advantageous  to  the  dignity  of  the  success  which  so  soon  was  to  cheer  him,  for  his  resto- 
ration was  thus  effected,  without  the  least  influence  of  foreign  power,  by  the  universal 
suffrages  of  his  country.  Though  disheartened  by  this  unkind  repulse,  yet  perceiving 
that  affairs  were  favorable  to  his  cause  in  England,  "and  that  his  restoration  was  generally 
desired,  though  Monk  had  not  yet  openlv  expressed  his  wish  for  it,  appearing  still  anxious 
for  the  continuance  of  the  commonwealth,  and  suffering  no  correspondence  to  be  carried 
on  between  himself  and  the  royalists,  Charles  despatched  sir  John  Granville  to  that  gene- 
ral, who  at  length,  after  much  trial  of  his  patience  and  prudence,  was  admitted  to  his 
presence  at  St.  James's.  Monk,  though  assured  of  Granville's  sincerity  to  the  king's 
cause,  still  scrupled  to  commit  any  negociation  to  writing,  and  would  only  deliver  a  verbal 
mejjsage.  He  assured  the  king  of  his  services,  but  to  ensure  success  to  his  inclinations, 
he  conjured  sir  John  to  acquaint  nobody  with  the  object  of  his  mission  excepting  the 
prince,  and  to  enjoin  the  same  secrecy  upon  his  majesty  himself.  He  also  intreated  him 
to  desire  Charles  to  remove  out  of  the  king  of  Spain's  dominions  to  Breda,  as  he  had 
certain  intelligence  that  he  would  otherwise  be  detained  by  that  monarch's  ministers,  as  a 
pledge  for  the  recovery  of  Dunkirk  and  Jamaica,  which  had  been  gained  from  the 
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Spaniards  under  Cromwell.    Charles  followed  these  instructions,  and  narrowly  escaped 
to  Breda,  April  4,  for  had  he  protracted  his  stay  a  few  hours,  the  suspicions  of  Monk 
would  have  keen  realized.    Thus  more  nearly  situated  to  the  seat  of  his  interests,  the  king 
closely  observed  the  train  of  English  affairs,  "and  finding  that  his  cause  predominated  in 
the  elections  of  the  new  parliament,  and  that  they  would  he  protected  and  encouraged  by 
the  brave  and  politic  Monk,  he  again  despatched*  his  faithful  servant,  sir  John  Granville, 
with  a  declaration  and  promise  of  a  just  and  lawful  administration  of  government  under 
his  person,  and  entrusted  him  with  a  letter,  dated  April  14,  to  the  parliament,  which  was 
to  meet  on  the  25th  of  the  same  month.    Sir  John  prudently  postponed  the  effecting  of 
his  mission  until  the  political  feeling  of  the  members  had  manifested  itself;  but  the  great 
dangers  lately  incurred  by  a  freedom  of  opinion,  joined  to  the  extreme  caution  of  Monk, 
caused  for  a  few  days  a  universal  reserve,  no  one  daring  to  make  any  mention  of  the  king. 
The  members  ventured  only  in  a  concealed  form  to  hint  at  their  favorable  feeling  towards 
him  by  bitter  invectives  on  the  memory  of  Cromwell,  and  in  execrations  against  the  inhu- 
man murder  of  the  late  king.    At  last,  the  general,  thus  assured  of  their  concurrence, 
resolved  to  remove  their  fears  of  his  support,  and  gave  directions  to  the  president  of  the 
council,  May  1,  to  inform  them  that  a  servant  of  the  king  had  been  sent  over  by  his 
majesty,  ano!  was  now  at  the  door  with  a  letter  to  the  commons.    The  loudest  acclamation 
followed  this  intelligence,  the  letter  and  declaration  were  greedily  read,  and  without  a 
contradictory  vote  a  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  an  answer  to  the  king,  and  to 
order  the  publishing  of  his  letter  and  declaration,  wnich  promised  liberty  of  conscience,  the 
royal  concurrence  in  any  act  of  parliament  which  merited  it  by  a  mature  and  dispassionate 
deliberation  having  been  given  it,  and  professing  the  utmost  willingness  to  be  guided  by 
parliamentary  counsel  and  the  wisdom  of  his  subjects.    The  whole  nation  partook  of  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  parliament,  and  the  two  houses  attended  while  the  king  was  proclaimed 
with  great  solemnity  in  Palace-Yard,  Westminster,  and  at  Temple-Bar,  May  8. 

This  news  of  Charles's  prosperity  was  quickly  followed  by  the  respect  of  the  continental 
powers.  Spain,  who  had  so  lately  withdrawn  ner  assistance,  now  invited  him  to  return  to 
the  Low  Countries  and  embark  in  one  of  her  maritime  towns.  France,  a  week  before 
his  professed  enemy,  offered  Calais  for  the  same  purpose ;  and  the  States-General  made 
the  like  friendly  invitation ;  so  prodigal  an;  men  and  nations  in  affording  assistance  where 
it  is  little  needed,  and  towards  those,  whom  in  adversity  they  have  despised  and  persecuted. 
Charles  accepted  of  the  last  offer,  and  made  choice  of  the  Hague,  where  he  arrived  amidst 
acclamations  and  rejoicings,  May  l(i,  embarked  on  board  the  English  fleet  on  the  23rd, 
and  landed  at  Dover  on  the  25th,  whore  he  was  received  by  the  generous  general,  the 
promoter  of  his  fortunes,  amidst  the  unfeigned  acclamations  of  the  populace.  By  easy 
stages  he  advanced  towards  London,  and  being  joyfully  received  by  the  army  on  Black- 
heath,  he  entered  the  metropolis  amidst  universal  exultation,  on  Tuesday,  May  29th,  being 
his  birth-day  and  the  completion  of  the  30th  year  of  his  age. 

Thus  we  have  followed  Charles  in  the  most  interesting  portion  of  his  life,  for  misfortune 
is  the  promoter  of  commiseration,  and  he  is  certainly  deserving,  by  his  conduct  and  general 
cheerfulness  under  it,  of  praise  and  admiration.  He  came  to  the  crown  the  darling  of 
the  people,  and  had  the  opportunity  from  his  situation  to  be  one  of  the  most  beloved  of  our 
monarens;  for  upon  his  accession,  he  was  looked  upon  as  the  nation's  deliverer  from  the 
anarchy  and  tyranny  under  which  it  had  so  long  groaned.  A  generous  nation  in  the 
excess  of  their  transport  at  the  restoration  of  royalty  and  of  their  untried  confidence  in 
the  virtues  of  their  new  king,  impoliticly  neglected  to  limit  the  royal  prerogative  to  the 
bounds  conducive  to  its  own  and  the  people's  welfare,  and  which,  even  so  curtailed,  would 
have  been  a  splendid  gift  to  a  wandering  exile.  But  thus  unwarily  placed  in  uncondi- 
tional power,  Charles,  to  the  eternal  stain  on  his  memory,  fell  into  all  the  tyranny  of 
prerogative  that  had  actuated  his  ancestors,  profited  nothing  from  the  adversity  of  his 
exile,  and  became  one  of  the  most  arbitrary  raonarchswho  ever  sat  in  the  English  throne; 
so  that  perhaps  nothing  but  the  recollection  of  the  misfortunes  entailed  upon  the  nation  by 
the  punishment  of  his  father,  prevented  a  similar  fate  attending  the  son,  who  more  richly 
deserved  it,  as  the  former  hau  not  the  advantage  of  the  experience  which  his  unhappy 
fate  afforded  to  the  latter.  A  very  brief  experience  of  arbitrary  misrule  taught  the  people 
their  folly,  for  even  the  short  space  of  28  years  from  the  restoration  of  our  second  Charles, 
brought  upon  the  tyrant's  successor  and  counterpart  the  punishment  so  richly  merited  in 
an  ejection  from  a  dishonored  diadem,  which  was  wisely  never  again  offered  to  the  frailty 
and  treachery  of  humanity  without  consecrating  it  at  the  shrine  of  public  liberty,  to  which, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Providence,  may  it  ever  be  deemed  sacred  and  unalienable. 
The  new  king  was  crowned  on  St.  George's  Day,  April  23,  1661,  at  Westminster  abbey, 
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by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  William  Juxon,  who  had  performed  the  last  mournful 
duties  of  his  office  to  Charles  I.  on  the  scaifold.  He  died  without  legitimate  issue,  aged 
55  years,  Feb.  6, 1685,  of  apoplexy,  though  some  suppose  by  poison,  in  the  38th  year  of 
his  nominal  reign  from  his  father's  death,  and  in  the  25th  of  his  actual  sovereignty,  having 
reigned  24  years,  8  months,  and  9  days  from  his  restoration.  He  was  buried  at  West- 
minster, Feb.  14,  with  little  expense  and  splendid  mournfulness,  which  may  be  looked 
upon  as  a  just  retaliation,  though  bis  brother  and  successor  was  thereby  faulty,  for  the 
gross  filial  neglect  he  evinced  in  not  having  honored  his  unhappy  father  with  a  reinterment 
suitable  to  a  monarch,  choosing  rather  to  sequestrate  ,£70,000  granted  for  that  loyal  pur- 
pose by  the  parliament,  as  it  was  well  known  that  the  body  of  the  late  king  was  interred 
at  Windsor  castle,  though,  after  a  designed  negligent  search,  he  affirmed  it  could  not  be 
found. 

Che  BHtfr  of  lUng  Charlrt  H. 

Catherine,  daughter  of  John  IV.,  king  of  Portugal,  by  his  wife  Louisa,  daughter  of 
John  Emanuel,  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  was  born  Nov.  2i>,  1638,  and  may  be  recognized 
as  a  descendant  of  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  son  of  king  Edward  III.,  by  con- 
sulting the  list  of  his  issue.  Being  married  to  Charles  II.  by  proxy,  at  Lisbon,  in  the 
beginning  of  April,  1662,  she  left  that  city  April  15,  and  arrived  at  Portsmouth,  May 
14,  where  the  king  went  to  receive  her.  It  was  said  that  the  marriage  was  solemnised 
there,  May  21,  by  Sheldon,  bishop  of  London;  but  others,  who  believed  themselves 
better  informed,  assert  that  Catherine  refused  to  be  married  by  any  other  but  a  catholic 
priest,  to  which  the  king  at  last  consented,  uttering  the  words  of  the  ceremony  with 
haste  and  indistinctness,  for  the  duke  of  York  is  stated  to  have  told  Burnet,  as  being 
one  of  the  few  witnesses  present,  that  they  were  married  by  the  lord  Aubigny  according 
to  the  Roman  Ritual.  After  a  long  residence  at  Hampton-Court,  she  with  the  king  her 
husband  entered  London  with  great  state,  Aug.  23  following,  She  appears  never  to 
have  been  crowned,  doubtless  desirous  not  of  that  honor,  which  could  only  be  consum- 
mated by  the  ceremonies  of  the  reformed  religion,  to  which  she  always  appeared  to  have 
an  insuperable  aversion  ;  and  little  is  recorded  of  her,  excepting  the  two  following  cir- 
cumstances, of  which  great  doubts  are  entertained  of  their  reality. 

The  queen  being  in  an  acknowledged  state  of  barrenness,  a  divorce  from  her  was 
sought  by  the  king,  on  account  of  the  abjuration  of  the  protectant  religion  by  the  duke 
of  York  in  1671 .  Many  schemes  were  invented  by  the  king's  friends  to  ensure  the  ac- 
complishment of  his  wishes ;  but  it  must  be  mentioned  to  his  honor  that  he  would  acknow- 
ledge none  that  could  be  at  all  allied  with  injustice.  A  pre-contract  of  marriage  was 
sought  after,  but  could  not  be  established.  Others  less  scrupulous,  advised  snares  to 
be  laid  to  entrap  the  queen  into  adultery,  which  would  at  once  have  caused  the  sacrifice 
of  her  head  upon  the  block.  And  Burnet  asserts  that  the  duke  of  Buckingham  offered 
to  steal  the  queen  away  and  send  her  to  a  plantation,  where  she  should  be  closely  con- 
fined and  secreted.  However,  the  king  rejected  the  proposals  with  horror,  affirming 
that,  though  he  much  desired  a  divorce  for  the  chance  of  having  issue  by  a  re-marriage,  he 
could  never  consent  to  her  punishment  or  injury  for  an  infirmity  which  nature  had  laid 
upon  her. 

The  other  circumstance  which  brings  Catherine  once  more  to  notice,  is  the  celebrated 
popish  plot  in  1678,  when  she  was  accused  by  the  infamous  Oates  and  Bedloe  before  the 
king  and  council  of  a  design  upon  his  majesty's  life  by  the  administering  of  poison  by 
the  hands  of  one  Wakeman  ;  but  happily  for  her,  the  evidence  of  these  wretches  was  so 
unconnected,  that  the  king  stopped  the  affair  in  its  very  birth.  However,  the  alarm  of 
this  plot  had  so  seized  the  nation,  and  the  queen's  attachment  to  the  Romish  church  was 
known  to  be  so  ardent,  that  he  could  not  prevent  an  address  being  offered  to  him  from 
the  commons  to  desire  the  immediate  removal  of  the  queen  from  the  court  at  Whitehall, 
though  about  the  same  time,  an  act  of  indulgence  was  extended  to  her  by  allowing  her 
to  except  nine  ladies  who  were  near  her  person  from  the  application  of  the  law  respect- 
ing the  Test,  then  newly-made,  and  to  be  acted  upon  towards  the  parliament  and  the 
persons  near  the  throne.  With  laudable  impartiality,  she  caused  all  the  ladies  around 
her  of  the  papal  religion,  to  cast  lots  for  those  who  should  be  comprehended  in  the  ex- 
clusion from  accepting  the  Test  to  the  number  of  eight  ;  but  to  show  her  regard  and  unli- 
mited obedience  to  her  royal  husband,  and  as  a  proof  of  the  perjury  of  the  wretches  who 
had  accused  her  of  a  design  to  compass  his  death,  she  converted!  the  remaining  ninth  chance 
into  certainty,  by  naming  at  once  for  its  possessor  the  duchess  of  Portsmouth,  then  the 
favorite  mistress  of  the  king,  which  marked  selection  was  not  regarded  as  quits  decorous 
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in  her,  though  her  circumstances  at  that  time  required  an  extraordinary  submission  to 
the  king.  Surviving  her  husband  many  years,  she  returned  in  1692  to  Portugal,  where 
she  died  8.  P.  at  Lisbon,  Dec  31,  1705,  aged  67  years. 

Cf>e  Natural  fcttue  at  !Ung  C&arlcrf  3E3E.  fcn  <rbrral  af  tyi  f&i*\xtiiii. 

J ames  was  born  of  Lucy,  daughter  of  Richard  Walters,  of  Haverford  West,  in  Pem- 
brokeshire, Esq.,  and  wife  of — Barlow,  Esq.,  at  Rotterdam,  April  9,  1649.  In  his 
younger  years  he  was  educated  chiefly  at  Paris,  under  the  eye  of  the  queen-mother, 
and  was  universally  admired  for  his  great  beauty  and  majestic  demeanor.  He  was 
brought  over  into  England  in  1662,  being  received  by  the  king  with  the  greatest  joy  and 
affection,  and  was  created  baron  of  Tindale,  earl  of  Doncaster,  and  duke  of  Monmouth, 
to  him  and  his  heirs  male.  He  was  elected  a  knight  of  the  Garter,  March  28  of  the 
same  year,  and  was  installed  at  Windsor,  April  22  ensuing.  In  1665,  he  was  made  Master 
of  the  Horse  to  the  king,  and  soon  after,  having  married  Anne,  daughter  and  heiress  to 
Francis  Scot,  earl  of  Buccleugh  in  Scotland,  he  took  the  surname  of  Scot  in  lieu  of  that 
of  Crofts,  which  he  had  hitherto  borne,  and  the  said  Anne  was  created  duchess  of  Buc- 
cleugh about  the  same  time  that  he  was  constituted  Lord  Great  Chamberlain  and  Admiral 
of  Scotland.  Honors  still  flowed  fast  upon  him,  for  Sept.  1 6,  1 668,  he  was  made  Cap- 
tain of  the  king's  Life  Guard  of  Horse,  and  soon  after,  Captain-General  of  the  king's 
forces,  Lord-Lieutenant  of  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  amongst  many  other  dis- 
tinctions was  sworn  of  the  privy  council,  April  29,  1 670. 

Having  from  his  youth  inured  himself  to  military  exercises,  he  served  in  1673  as  a 
volunteer  in  the  French  army  at  the  siege  of  Maestricht,  where  he  acquired  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  brave  and  expert  general.  And  upon  the  insurrection  of  the  Field  Conventiclera 
in  Scotland,  in  1679,  he  was  sent  to  suppress  the  rebels,  which  he  did  by  their  total 
defeat  at  Bothwell  bridge.  In  the  following  year,  having  shown  himself  very  zealous 
in  prosecuting  the  full  discovery  of  the  popish  plot,  and  adhering  to  the  party  against  a 
popish  successor,  he  became  very  popular  and  many  began  to  invite  him  to  cast  an  eye 
upon  the  crown.  Many  of  his  friends  even  spread  a  report  that  king  Charles  had  been 
lawfully  married  to  the  duke's  mother,  which  so  affected  the  king,  that  he  solemnly 
declared  the  contrary  to  his  privy  council,  and  caused  the  following  declaration  to  be  en- 
tered in  the  council  book. 

"  That  to  avoid  any  dispute,  which  may  happen  in  time  to  come  concerning  the  suc- 
cession to  the  crown,  the  king  declares  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  that  he  never 
gave,  nor  made  any  contract  of  marriage,  nor  was  married  to  any  woman  whatsoever  but 
to  his  present  wife,  queen  Catherine,  now  living. 

Whitehall,  March  3,  1 680.  —  Signed,  Charles  R." 

The  people  however  persisting  still  in  the  lawful  birth  of  the  duke,  the  king  thought  fit 
three  months  after  to  renew  his  protestation,  which  was  recorded  in  the  court  of  chancery ; 
but,  notwithstanding  these  declarations,  the  duke  of  York,  who  was  then  at  Brussels  to- 
avert  the  English  prejudice  against  him,  grew  so  jealous  of  his  new  competitor,  that  in 
September  following  he  prevailed  with  the  king  his  brother,  not  only  to  divest  Monmouth 
of  his  military  commissions  and  civil  occupations,  but  likewise  to  order  him  to  depart  the 
kingdom.  The  young  duke  accordingly  retired  to  Utrecht,  and  there  continued  until 
the  sudden  return  of  the  duke  of  York,  when  he  himself  instantly  followed  him  and  ar- 
rived at  London,  Nov.  24  ensuing,  where  he  was  received  by  the  people  with  every 
mark  of  joy  and  esteem.  But  this  popularity  was  little  calculated  to  still  the  jealousy 
of  the  duke  of  York,  whose  prevailing  interest  still  entailed  public  disgrace  upon  Mon- 
mouth, though  the  king's  affection  towards  him  was  known  to  be  unimpaired.  On  the 
Rve- House  plot  being  investigated,  a  proclamation  was  issued  out  against  him,  June- 
26s,  1683,  as  being  concerned  in  its  conspiracy,  and  he  was  soon  after  taken  at  Stafford* 
and  admitted  to  bail  ;  but  he  afterwards  absconded  and  would  not  surrender  himself. 
However,  after  sending  two  letters  to  the  king,  acknowledging  his  contrition  for  his. 
disobedience,  his  father  granted  him  a  private  interview,  and,  on  Nov.  24  following,  he- 
surrendered  himself  to  the  civil  powers  ;  when  after  a  full  and  ample  submission,  the 
king  bestowed  his  pardon  at  the  duke  of  York's  request ;  but  soon  after,  that  prince- 
ungenerously  requiring  him  to  publish  his  two  letters,  he  absolutely  refused,  and  was. 
again  banished  the  court,  when  he  retired  to  Holland  and  resided  at  the  Hague  during 
the  remainder  of  his  father's  reign. 
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Scarcely  was  king  James  II.  in  his  throne,  when  the  duke  of  Monmouth  at  the 
earnest  request  of  his  friends  entered  upon  a  project  which  proved  his  ruin.  Accompanied 
with  7^0  officers,  and  others  who  had  fled  for  refuge  in  the  last  reign,  he  landed  at 
Lyme,  in  Dorsetshire,  June  1 1,  1685  ;  and  on  entering  the  town,  he  mustered  his  small 
force,,  set  up  his  standard  without  opposition,  and  caused  a  declaration  to  be  issued,  pro- 
fessing that  the  sole  object  of  his  enterprise  was  the  defense  of  the  protestant  religion. 
Two  days  following,  on  the  news  of  his  landing,  a  bill  attainting  him  of  high  treason 
received  the  royal  assent,  and  on  the  1 8th  of  the  month  he  was  publicly  degraded  from 
the  Order  of  the  Garter.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  partisans  of  the  duke  flocked  to 
him  in  great  numbers,  with  whom  he  marched  to  Taunton,  and  there  suffered  himself 
to  be  proclaimed  king  in  furtherance  of  the  design  of  his  declaration,  Thence  he  ad- 
vanced to  Bridgewater,  and  afterwards  to  Bath,  where  being  denied  entrance,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Philips- Norton,  cut  off  by  surprise  a  troop  of  the  king's  horse,  and  soon  after 
advanced  towards  Bristol,  whence  he  retreated  to  Bridgewater.  The  earl  of  Feversham 
encamped  with  the  royal  troops  at  Sedgemoor  near  the  duke,  who  finding  himself  thus 
in  a  manner  besieged,  and  his  men  deserting  in  great  numbers,  resolved  to  make  a  de- 
cisive attempt  ;  and  on  Sunday,  July  5,  about  1 1  at  night,  with  an  army  of  5,000  men, 
Monmouth  began. his  march  in  silence  to  the  enemy's  camp,  which  he  hoped  to  carry  by- 
surprise.  The  engagement  was  at  first  favorable  to  the  duke,  who  soon  forced  the  rear 
of  the  king's  foot  to  retreat ;  but  the  lord  Gray,  who  commanded  the  duke's  horse, 
making  but  a  slight  resistance  to  an  attack  of  the  king's,  quitted  the  field  and  fled. 
This  cowardice  turned  the  buttle  against  the  adventurer,  whose  infantry  after  a  Iwld  and 
obstinate  struggle  at  length  gave  way  about  4  o'clock  on  Monday  morning,  with  the 
loss  of  about  2,500  men  killed  and  taken  prisoners. 

The  duke,  after  performing  many  feats  of  bravery,  was  obliged  to  submit  to  his  destiny. 
Having  fled  from  the  field  after  having  been  deserted  by  all  tut  a  German  count  who 
accompanied  him,  he  exchanged  his  clothes  with  a  shepherd  and  concealed  himself  in  a 
ditch,  where  he  was  not  discovered  until  July  8,  whence  being  conveyed  to  London,  he 
was  confined  in  the  Tower,  July  1 1.  Though  immediately  upon  his  capture  he  gave 
himself  up  for  lost,  yet  he  wrote  in  the  most  suppliant  terms  to  the  king  for  pardon,  and 
also  to  the  queen  dowager,  who  generously  used  her  efforts  for  his  safety,  and  at  last 
prevailed  with  the  king  to  see  the  duke,  which  she  justly  supposed  to  be  equivalent  to  a 
pardon.  But  she  was  mistaken  in  the  cool  revenge  of  the  contemptible  James,  who 
was  desirous  to  gaze  upon  his  fallen  rival,  and  to  insult  him  with  a  conqueror's  haughti- 
ness. He  had  now  the  person  whom  he  had  so  long  feared  and  injured  in  his  power, 
and  though  he  could  not  command  the  love  of  his  people,  he  resolved  to  remove  one 
cause  that  estranged  him  from  that  love.  The  duke  threw  himself  at  the  king's  feet, 
and  begged  his  life  in  the  most  abject  manner.  He  confessed  he  deserved  to  die,  but 
exclaimed,  "  Remember,  sir,  I  am  your  brother's  son,  and  if  you  take  my  life,  it  is  your 
own  blood  that  you  will  shed."  The  king  made  him  sign  a  declaration  to  the  purport 
that  the  king,  his  father,  was  never  married  to  his  mother,  to  which  the  unfortunate 
duke  freely  consented,  supposing  that  the  generosity  of  his  enemy  would  be  satisfied 
with  this  acknowledgment  of  his  just  title,  and  never  suspecting  that  a  king  would 
ensnare  him  into  such  a  confession  for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  his  ruin  ;  but  James 
possessed  of  the  document,  now  dashed  the  cup  of  hope  from  the  culprit's  reach,  proudly 
telling  him  that  his  crime  was  too  hainous  to  admit  of  pardon  and  that  he  must  prepare 
for  death  ;  and  the  queen,  who  was  present,  forgetting  the  tenderness  that  should  distin- 
guish her  sex,  also  insulted  his  misfortune  by  a  sarcasm  that  knew  no  bounds.  Seeing 
no  hopes  left,  he  rose  from  the  king's  feet  with  a  proud  and  dignified  mien,  which  would 
have  become  him  on  his  entrance  to  the  royal  presence,  and  was  reconducted  to  tin; 
Tower.  Little  time  was  allowed  him  to  prepare  for  his  fate,  and  he  was  brought 
without  any  further  hearing  to  the  scaffold  on  Tower  hill,  July  15,  1685,  where,  with 
the  most  dignified  composure,  ke  met  his  fate,  which  was  effected  by  the  executioner  in 
the  most  slovenly  manner.  The  first  blow  was  of  so  little  purpose  that  the  wounded 
duke  lifted  his  head  from  the  block  and  cast  a  stern  glance  of  rebuke  upon  the  astonished 
headsman,  who  repeating  his  blow  with  but  little  more  effect,  cast  down  his  axe,  declaring 
himself  unable  to  perform  his  office.  But  being  threatened  by  the  sheriffs,  he  again 
resumed  his  bloody  work,  when  the  duke's  head  fell  not  from  his  body  until  his  neck 
was  mangled  with  five  strokes.  The  head  being  sewed  to  the  body,  his  remains  were 
buried  in  the  Tower  chapel.  Thus  died  James,  duke  of  Monmouth,  who  had  long  been 
the  people's  idol.  His  defeat  may  be  attributed  more  to  the  cowardice  of  his  chief 
partisan  than  to  any  valor  or  conduct  of  the  king.    Or  rather  it  may  be  attributed  to 
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the  disjunction  of  an  all-wise  Providence,  which  for  the  welfare  of  England,  was  pleased 
to  use  subsc  pent  means,  that  were  more  clearly  to  be  distinguished,  for  extirpating  the 
pernicious  government  of  James,  and  by  his  destruction  to  render  the  British  constitution 
the  glory  ol  Englishmen  and  the  envy  of  Europe,  being  thus  rendered  more  permanent 
by  its  justice  and  policy.  The  duke's  honors  became  forfeited,  but  those  of  his  duchess 
in  Scotland  descended  to  her  issue  by  him.  This  lady  remarried  in  J  688  to  Charles, 
lord  Cornwallis,  by  whom  she  had  issue  who  died  unmarried  ;  and  she  died  in  1732, 
having  had  by  the  duke  amongst  other  issue  who  died  young, 

I.  James,  who  was  born  in  1674,  was  after  his  father's  attainder  in  England  called  earl 
of  Dalkeith,  the  second  title  of  the  house  of  Buccleugh.  He  died  in  March,  1 704,  leaving 
by  his  wife  Henrietta,  daughter  of  Lawrence  Hyde,  earl  of  Rochester,  amongst  other  issue 
who  died  young — 

1.  Francis,  bora  1695,  who  succeeded  his  grandmother  in  the  dukedom  of  Buccleugh 
in  1732,  and  in  1743  was  restored  to  the  titles  of  earl  of  Doncaster  and  baron  Tyndale 
in  England.  He  died  April  22, 1751,  having  been  twice  married :  first,  to  Jane  Douglas, 
daughter  of  James,  second  duke  of  Queensberry  and  Dover,  April  5, 1720,  who  died 
Aug.  31,  1729  ;  and  secondly,  to  Miss  Alice  Powell,  who  died  S.P.  His  issue  were — 
Fraucis,  earl  of  Dalkeith,  who  manned  Oct.  2,  1742,  Caroline  Campbell,  eldest  daughter 
of  John,  second  duke  of  Argyle  and  Greenwich,  by  whom  at  his  death  in  April,  1750, 
he  left  issue,  Caroline,  born  Oct.  6,  1743,  and  died  Dec.  13,  1753  ;  John,  lord  Eskdale, 
born  June  14,  1745,  and  died  January,  1748  ;  Henry,  the  third  duke  ;  Campbell,  born 
Oct.  8,  1747,  a«d  died  in  October,  1766  ;  James,  born  March  12,  1748,  and  died  in 
January,  1758;  which  issue  were  followed  by  a  posthumous  daughter,  Frances,  born  in 
July,  1750,  who  was  married  April  24,  1783,  as  the  second  wife  to  Archibald  Stewart, 
baron  Douglas,  who  died  in  1827,  succeeded  by  the  present  peer,  a  son  by  his  first  wife; — 
Charles,  born  Feb.  14,  1727,  and  died  S.P.,  June  18,  1747  ;— Jane,  born  April  3, 1723, 
and  died  unmarried  in  1743; — Anne,  born  Nov.  16,  1724,  and  died  July  15, 1739;  — 
and  Maty  ,  bora  Oct.  31,  1725,  and  died  unmarried,  Mav  20,  1743. 

Henry,  third  duke,  K.G.  was  bora  Sept.  2/  1746,  and  succeeded  his  grandfather  in  his 
titles,  April  22,  1751.  Also  on  the  death  of  William,  fourth  duke  of  Queensberry,  Dec. 
23,  1810,  without  issue,  the  titles  of  duke  of  Queensberry,  marquess  of  Dumfriesshire, 
earl  of  Drumlanrig  and  Sanquhar,  viscount  Nith,  Thortholwold,  and  Ross,  lord  Douglas 
of  Kinmont,  Middlebie,  and  Dornock,  with  the  barony  of  Drumlanrig,  and  other  extensive 
property,  co.  Dumfries,  devolved,  agreeably  to  the  patent  of  1706,  and  in  virtue  of  an 
entail  executed  by  James,  second  duke  of  Queensberry,  on  Henry  Scott,  third  duke  of 
Bucclcuch,  who  assumed  the  tides  of  duke  of  Buccleuch  and  Quecnsberrv,  &c.  His  grace 
married,  March  20,  1767,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  George,  duke  of  Montagu,  and  died 
January  11,  1812,  having  had  issue; — Charles-  William -Henry,  his  successor;  —  Mary, 
bora  May  19,  17^9,  married  Jan.  29,  1791,  to  James-George,  the  present  earl  of  Cour- 
town,  and  died  in  1823 ;— Elizabeth,  bora  Oct.  10, 1770,  married  Nov.  9,  1 798,  Alexander, 
present  and  tenth  earl  of  Home; — Caroline,  married  May  13,  1783,  Charles  Douglas, 
present  marquess  of  Queensberry,  and  has  issue; — Henry -James  Montagu,  succeeded  to 
the  barony  of  Montagu  on  the  death  of  his  maternal  grandfather,  George,  duke  of  Mon- 
tagu, agreeably  to  the  limitation  of  the  patent,  and  has  issue  ; — Frances,  married  1783, 
Archibald  Douglas,  baron  Douglas  of  Douglas,  and  has  issue  ; — Henrietta,  married  Dec. 
1806,  William,  marquess  of  Lothian,  K.T.,  who  died,  April  27,  1824. 

Charles-William-Henry,  K.T.  born  May  24,  1774,  was  summoned  to  parliament,  1807, 
in  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  as  baron  Tvndale,  whom  he  succeeded  as  the  fourth  duke, 
Jan.  11,  1812.  He  died  at  Lisbon,  April  20,  1819,  having  by  Harriett-Catherine 
Townshend,  daughter  of  Thomas,  first  viscount  Sydney,  whom  he  married  March  24, 
1795,  and  who  died  Aug.  24,  1814,  the  following  issue; — Anne-Elizabeth,  born  Aug. 
27,  1796,  married  July  4,  1821,  to  viscount  Stopford,  eldest  son  of  the  earl  of  Courtown, 
K.P.,  and  died  Feb.  29,  1828  ;— George -Henry,  earl  of  Dalkeith,  died  March  1,  1808;— 
Charlotte- Albinia, bora  July  16,  1799; — Isabella-Man, bora  Oct.  24,  1800,and  married 
in  1823  to  the  honorable  Peregrine-Francis  Cust ; — Catherine-Frances,  died  June  1814; 
—  Margaret; — Harriett; — Wiiher- Francis,  who  succeeded  his  father; — and  John- 
Douglas-Montague  Scott,  bora  July  13,  18(H). 

Walter- Francis-Scott  Douglas,  born  Nov.  25,  1806,  succeeded  his  father,  April  20, 
1819,  in  the  following  titles :  duke  of  Bucclcuch  and  Queensberry,  marquess  of  Dumfries- 
shire, earl  of  Drumlanrig,  Buccleuch,  Sanquhar,  and  Dalkeith  ;  viscount  Nith,  Thor- 
tholwold, and  Ross ;  baron  Douglas  of  Kinmont,  Meddlebie,  Dornock,  Scott,  of  White- 
church  and  Eskdale ;  Scots  honors ;  earl  of  Doncaster,  co.  York,  and  baron  Tyndale, 
co.  Northumberland  ;  English  honors. 
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II.  Henry,  born  in  1676,  was  created  earl  ofDeloraine,  viscount  Hermitage,  and  baron 
Scott  of  Gold  viands,  in  March  1 707-  He  died  in  December  1 730,  leaving  issue  by  Anne, 
daughter  and  heir  of  William  Duncombc  of  BatUesdcn  in  Bedfordshire,  esq.,  the  following 
issue : 

1.  Francis,  the  successor  to  his  father,  who  was  born  Oct.  5,  1710,  and  died  S.P., 
April,  17^9. 

2.  Henry,  the  successor  to  his  brother,  who  was  born  Feb.  14,  1712,  and  died  in  his 
27th  year,  January,  1 740,  leaving  by  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  Fenwick,  esq.  two 
sons; — Henry,  born  in  January,  1736,  and  died  S.P.  in  1788; — and  John,  born  Oct, 
3,  1738,  who  died  also  in  1788,  leaving  a  son  John,  with  whom  the  titles  became  extinct 
as  the  fourth  earl  at  his  death  in  1807- 

The  duke  of  Monmouth  had  likewise  several  natural  children  by  Eleanor,  daughter  of 
sir  Robert  Needham,  all  of  whom  died  young,  excepting  Henrietta,  who  married  in  1 697, 
as  the  third  wife  to  Charles  Powlet,  marquess  of  Winchester  and  afterwards  duke  of 
Bolton. 

II.* 

Mary,  bom  of  Mrs.  Lucy  Walters,  became  the  wife,  first  of  William  Sarsfield  of  Lucan,  in 
Ireland,  and  secondly  of  William  Fanshaw,  Master  of  Requests  to  king  Charles  IT.  She 
died  in  1693,  having  issue  by  her  last  husband  one  son  and  four  daughters:  Thomas- 
Edward;  Charlotte,  wife  of  \lr.  Vesev  of  Ireland ;  Ann-Dorothy;  Lucy-Catherine;  and 
Anne-Man-,  wife  of  Mr.  Mark  Newcfigate,  of  ,  in  Ireland. 

Ill* 

Charlotte-Jcmima-Henrietta-Maria  Boyle,  alias  Fitzroy,  was  born  of  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  sir  William  Killegrew,  and  wife  of  Francis  Boyle,  viscount  Shannon.  The 
time  of  her  birth  is  not  recorded,  but  she  died  in  London,  July  28,  1684,  and  was  buried 
at  Westminster  abbey.  She  was  twice  married  :  first  to  James,  only  son  of  Thomas, 
second  son  of  Theopliilus  Howard,  earl  of  Suffolk,  by  whom  she  had  issue,  Stuarta 
Howard,  maid  of  honor  to  Mary,  queen  of  William  III.,  who  died  unmarried,  May  28, 
1 706 ;  secondly,  to  William  Paston,  son  and  heir  of  Robert,  earl  of  Yarmouth.  '  The 
issue  of  this  second  marriage  were — 

I.  Charles  Paston,  born  1673,  to  whom  Charles  II.  and  the  duke  of  York  were  god- 
fathers, was  a  brigadier  in  the  army,  and  died  unmarried  before  his  father. 

II.  William,  born  1682,  was  a  captain  of  the  navy,  and  died  also  before  his  father. 

III.  Charlotte,  born  Feb.  14,  1675,  was  wife  of  Thomas  Hyrne,  of  Heveringland  in 
Norfolk,  esq. 

IV.  Rcbeccah,  born  1681 ,  was  wife  of  sir  John  Holland,  of  Quidcnham  in  Norfolk,  bart. 

IV*  &  V.* 

Charles,  surnamed  Fitz-Charles,  was  born  of  Catherine,  daughter  of  Thomas  Peg,  of 
Yeldersley  in  Dorsetshire,  esq.,  and,  after  the  king's  death,  wife  of  sir  Edward  Green, 
bart.  He  was  born  1658,  and  having  a  foreign  education,  was  commonly  called  Don 
Carlos.  He  was  created  baron  of  Dartmouth,  viscount  Totncss,  and  earl  of  Plymouth, 
July  29,  1679 ;  but  the  enjoyment  of  these  honors  was  brief,  for  he  died  at  Tangier, 
while  it  was  besieged  by  the  Moors,  Oct.  17,  1680,  greatly  regretted  by  the  king,  who 
admired  his  great  abilities  and  skill  in  war.  He  was  translated  to  England,  and  buried  at 
Westminster,  leaving  no  issue  by  his  wife  Bridget,  daughter  of  Thomas  Osborne,  duke  of 
Leeds.    Catherine,  born  also  of  the  above  Catherine  Peg,  died  young. 

VI* 

Charles,  surnamed  Fitzroy,  was  born,  1662,  of  Barbara  Villiers,  afterwards  created 
duchess  of  Cleveland,  &c.  He  was  installed  K.G.  April  I,  1673,  bearing  then  the  title  of 
earl  of  Southampton  ;  and  he  was  created  baron  of  Newbury,  earl  of  Chichester,  and  duke 
of  Southampton,  to  him  and  his  issue  male,  or  such  issue  failing,  to  bis  younger  brother, 
<5eorge,  duke  of  Northumberland,  Sept.  10,  1675.  He  became  also  duke  of  Cleveland 
on  the  death  of  his  mother  in  1709,  and  died  Sept.  9,  1730.  He  was  twice  married  : 
first,  to  Mar)',  daughter  of  sir  Henry  Wood,  Kt.,  who  died  S.  P.  in  1680  ;  secondly,  to 
Alice,  daughter  of  sir  William  Pulteney.    His  issue  were — 

I.  WiHiam,  born  Feb.  19, 1698,  who  succeeded  his  father  in  his  titles,  and  died  in 
1774,  leaving  no  issue  by  his  wife,  Henrietta,  who  died  in  1742,  daughter  of  Daniel 
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Finch,  earl  of  Winchelsea  and  Nottingham,  when  his  honors  became  extinct. 

II.  III.  IV.  Charles,  born  1699,  and  died  July  31,  1723.  Henry,  born  in  1701, 
and  died  in  1708.    Barbara,  who  was  born  Feb.  7»  1696,  died  unmarried. 

V.  Grace,  born  March  28,  1697,  was  married  to  Henry  Vane,  son  of  Gilbert,  lord 
Barnard ;  which  Henry  was  created  earl  of  Darlington  in  1754,  and  died  March  6, 
1758.  She  died  Sept.  29, 1763,  having  by  his  lordship  a  numerous  issue  ;  —  Henry, 
second  earl  of  Darlington ; — Frederick,  born  June  26,  1732,  married  first  Henrietta,  the 
sister  to  sir  William  Merideth,  bart,  by  whom  he  had  an  only  daughter,  who  married, 
Feb.  22, 1795,  captain  Metcalf ;  and  secondly,  Jane,  eldest  daughter  of  Arthur  Lisagh, 
esq.,  and  niece  of  John,  lord  Lisle ;  andbv  her  (who  died  April  7, 1813,)  had  no  issue ; — 
Raby,  born  Jan.  2,  1736,  married,  April  1763,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  George  Sayer, 
D.D.  archdeacon  of  Durham,  and  died  Oct.  24,  1789  ; — Anne,  married  first  the  hon. 
Charles-Hope  Weir,  brother  to  James,  third  earl  of  Hopetoun ;  and  secondly,  the  hon. 
brigadier-general,  George  Mouson,  son  of  John,  first  lord  Monson,  and  died  Sept.  14, 
17G  6  ; — Mary,  married  Oct.  1752,  Ralph  Carr,  of  Cocken,  co.  Durham,  esq.,  and  died 
April  11,  1781 ; — Henrietta,  born  Dec.  26,  1738,  and  died  unmarried,  March,  1758. 

Henry,  second  earl,  who  was  born  in  1726,  married  March  10,  1757,  Margaret 
Lowther,  sister  to  James,  first  earl  of  Lonsdale,  and  died  September  8, 1792,  leaving  by 
his  lady  the  following  issue ; — Grace  and  Elizabeth,  who  died  young,  and  William- 
Harry,  his  successor. 

William-Harry,  born  July  27,  1766,  succeeded  to  the  family  titles,  Sept.  8,  1792,  as 
earl  of  Darlington,  and  viscount  and  baron  Barnard,  of  Barnard  castle,  in  the  bishopric 
of  Durham^  He  is  also  lord  lieutenant  and  vice  admiral  of  the  county  of  Durham,  and 
became  further  dignified  by  the  marquisate  of  Cleveland,  which  was  conferred  upon  him 
by  patent  of  creation,  September  17,  1827-  His  lordship  has  been  twice  married :  first, 
to  Catherine,  daughter  of  Harry,  sixth  and  last  duke  of  Bolton,  Sept.  19,  1787,  by 
whom,  dying  June  17,  1807,  he  had  all  his  issue;  and  secondly,  to  Miss  Elizabeth 
Russell,  of  Newton  House,  near  Bedale,  co.  York.  His  issue  are — Henry,  earl  of 
Darlington,  born  Aug.  16,  1788,  who  married,  Nov.  16,  1809,  Sophia,  eldest  daughter 
of  John,  fourth  earl  Poulett,  K.T. ; — Louisa-Catherine- Barbara,  born  Jan.  4,  1791, 
married  July  29,  1813,  to  Francis  Forrester,  esq.,  and  died  Jan.  8,  1821 ; — William- 
John-Frederick  Poulett,  which  last  name  he  has  assumed,  was  born  April  3,  1792,  and 
married,  July  3,  1815,  Caroline,  fifth  daughter  of  William,  earl  of  Lonsdale,  K.G. ;  — 
Caroline-Mary,  born  Feb.  8,  I7U5,  died  in  infancy ; —  Augusta- Henrietta,  born  Dec. 
26,  1796,  and  married,  June  2,  1817,  to  Mark  Milbanke,  esq.; — and  Laura,  who  was 
married  in  1823  to  lieutenant-colonel  Meyrick,  of  the  third  guards. 

VI.  Anne,  born  Nov.  12,  1702,  became  the  wife  of  Francis  Paddy,  esq. 

Vll* 

Henry  Fitzroy,  born  Sept.  20,  16G3,  of  the  above  Barbara  Villiers,  duchess  of  Cleve- 
land, was  created,  Aug.  16, 1672,  earl  of  Euston,  viscount  Ipswich,  and  baron  of  Sud- 
bury, to  him  and  his  heirs  male,  with  remainder  to  the  lord  George  Fitzroy,  his  younger 
brother  and  heirs  male ;  and  he  was  further  raised,  Sept.  1 1,  16>5,  to  the  title  of  duke 
of  Grafton,  to  him  and  his  heirs  male  only.  On  Sept.  30,  ltf80,  being  then  at  sea,  he 
was  installed  by  proxy  a  knight  of  the  Garter,  and  upon  the  death  of  prince  Rupert  in 
1 682,  this  duke  was  made  vice-admiral  of  England.  He  died  of  a  wound,  Oct.  9,  1 690, 
received  at  the  siege  of  Cork,  in  Ireland,  the  preceding  Sept.  28,  and  was  buried  at 
Euston,  in  Suffolk. 

His  grace  married,  August  1,  1689,  Isabella  Bennet,  sole  heir  of  Henry,  earl  of 
Arlington,  viscount  Thetford,  by  Isabella  de  Nassau,  one  of  the  daughters  of  "Lewis  de 
Nassau,  lord  of  Beverwaert,  natural  son  of  Maurice,  prince  of  Orange,  and  count  de 
Nassau;  and  sister  to  Henry  de  Nassau,  (master  of  the  horse  to  king  William,  and 
father  of  Henry,  earl  of  Grantham,)  and  by  her  had  an  only  son,  his  successor. 

I.  Charles,  second  duke,  who  became  earl  of  Arlington  in  right  of  his  mother,  was 
born  Oct.  25,  1683,  and  died  May  6,  1757,  having  by  his  lady  Henrietta,  daughter  of 
Charles,  marquess  of  Worcester,  (eldest  son  of  Henry,  duke  of  Beaufort,)  whom  he 
married  in  1713,  and  who  died  August  9,  1726,  the  following  issue  ; — George,  earl  of 
Euston,  born  Aug.  24,  1715,  married  Sept.  1741,  Dorothy  Boyle,  eldest  daughter  of 
the  earl  of  Burlington,  who  died  in  April,  1742,  without  issue,  and  his  lordship  died 
July  1747; — Augustus,  born  Oct.  16,  171*5,  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  colonel 
William  Cosby,  (who  after  his  death  married  James  Jeffreys,  esq.,  by  whom  she  had  a 
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daughter,  Grace,  married  to  sir  Richard  Gamon,  bait.  M.P.  for  Winchester,  on  whose 
death  in  1818,  the  baronetage  devolved  upon  the  present  sir  William  Grace,  bart.,  and 
died  Dec.  21,  1788,)  and  dying  May  24,  1741,  left  issue  Augustus-Henry,  third  duke, 
and  Charles,  created  Oct.  17,  17$*,  baron  Southampton,  who  died  in  1797,  father  of 
George- Ferdinand,  second  baron,  who  died  June  14,1810,  father  of  Charles,  who  was 
born  Sept.  28,  1804,  and  succeeded  as  the  third  baron ; — Charles,  born  April  23,  1718, 
died  July  29,  1730 ;— Caroline,  born  April  8,  1722,  died  June  28,  1784;  married  in 
Aug.  1746,  William,  second  earl  of  Harrington; — Isabella,  born  July  19,  1726,  died 
Nov.  10,  1782;  married  May  29,  1740,  Francis,  first  marquess  of  Hertford,  K.G. ;  — 
Harriet,  born  June  8,  1723,  died  Aug.  1735. 

Augustus-Henry,  born  Sept.  28,  1735,  who  succeeded  his  grandfather  as  third  duke, 
May  0,  J  7."i 7-  ranked  as  a  knight  of  the  Garter,  and  was  appointed,  July  12,  1765, 
secretary  of  state,  and,  Dec.  1,  17^>,  first  lord  of  the  treasury.  He  died  March  14, 
1311.  His  grace's  first  lady,  whom  he  married  Jan.  29,  1750,  was  Anne  Liddel, 
daughter  and  sole  heir  of  Henry,  bird  Ravensworth,  (which  marriage  being  dissolved  by- 
act  of  parliament,  March  23,  17^9,  she  married,  secondly,  John,  last  earl  of  Upper 
Ossory,)  and  by  her  had  issue ; — Georgiana,  married  the  right  hon.  John  Smyth  of  the 
Heath,  co.  York,  and  by  her  (who  died  Jan.  18,  1792,)  had  John-Henry,  M.P.  for 
Cambridge,  who  married  April  14, 1814,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  George-Henry,  present 
duke  of  Grafton,  and  other  issue;  —  George-Henry,  present  duke; — Charlea,  born 
July  14,  1764,  general  in  the  army,  and  colonel  of  the  48th  regiment  of  foot,  who 
married  first,  June  20,  1795,  Frances,  daughter  of  Edward-Miller  Munday,  of  Shipley, 
co.  Derby,  esq.,  and  by  her  (who  died  Aug.  9,  1797,)  had  issue  Charles- Augustus,  born 
June  10,  1797»  lieutenant  royal  horse-guards,  married  March  11,  1820,  Mary  Lennox, 
eldest  daughter  of  Charles,  fourth  duke  of  Richmond  ;  secondly,  March  10,  1789, 
Frances  Stewart,  eldest  daughter  of  Robert,  marquess  of  Londonderry,  and  he  died 
Feb.  9,  1810.  His  grace  married,  secondly,  June  24,  1769,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the 
late  rev.  sir  Richard  Wrotteslev,  bart.  and  by  her  (who  died  May  25,  1822,)  had  issue  ; 
— Henrv,  in  holy  orders,  born  April  19, 1779,  prebendary  of  Westminster,  who  married 
Oct.  2,  1800,  Caroline,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  admiral  Pigot,  and  died  1828, 
having  issue; — Charlotte,  l»orn  Aug.  14,  1771  ; — Augustus,  R.N.  died  1801  ; —  Fre- 
derick, born  Sept.  10,  1774,  died  1801  .  —  Elizabeth,  born  Oct.  19, 1775,  married  July 
4,  181 1,  the  hon.  William  Fitzroy,  son  of  Charles,  first  lord  of  Southampton  ; — Louisa, 
born  July  13,  1777,  and  died  Feb.  10,  1804 ; — Augusta,  l»orn  Feb.  19,  1779;  married 
Nov.  19,  181 1,  the  rev.  G.  F.  Tavel ;  —  Frances,  born  June  1,  1780 ;  married  Nov.  25, 
1000,  Francis- Almcric  Spencer,  lord  Churchill,  son  of  George,  third  duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough, K.G.  and  has  issue; — Caroline,  born  July  15,  1781;  died  May  28,  1803; — 
William,  born  June  1,  1782,  captain  R.N. ;  married  Aug.  9,  1816,  Georgiana,  second 
daughter  of  Thomas  Raikes,  esq.,  and  has  a  daughter,  born  Jan.  11,  1819;  —  Harriet, 
born  April  8,  1784  ;  died  April  14,  1804  ;-^John,  born  Sent.  24,  17ar> ;— and  Isabella, 
born  Nov.  17,  1786 ;  married  Aug.  14,  1812,  Barrington  Pope  Blachford,  of  Osborne, 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  esq.  and  has  issue. 

George-Henry,  who  was  born  January  14,  17^0,  succeeded  his  father  as  the  fourth 
duke,  March  14,  181 1,  and  is  the  present  duke  of  Grafton,  earl  of  Euston  and  Arling- 
ton, viscount  Thetford  and  Tpswich,  baron  Arlington  of  Arlington  and  Sudbury,  heredi- 
tary Ranger  of  Whittlcbury  Forest,  co.  Northampton,  and  hereditary  Receiver- General 
of  the  Profits  of  the  Seals  in  tlie  Ct:urt  of  King's  Bench  and  Common  Pleas  ;  Lord- 
Lieutenant,  Vice-Admiral,  and  Custoa  Rotulorum  of  Suffolk,  and  Recorder  of  Thetford. 
His  grace  married,  Nov.  16,  1781,  Charlotte-Maria,  daughter  of  James,  second  earl  of 
Waldegrave,  by  Maria,  duchess  of  Gloucester,  and  by  her  (who  died  Feb.  1,  1808,)  had 
issue; — Maria- Anne,  born  Nov.  3,  1785,  married  sir  William  Oglander,  bart.,  and  has 
issue  a  son,  born  June,  1811  ; — Georgiana- Laura,  born  Jan.  15,  178<> ;  —  Elizabeth- 
Anne,  married  April  14,  1814,  her  cousin  John-Henry  Smyth,  of  the  Heath,  co.  York, 
esq.; — Henry,  earl  of  Kuston,  born  17M),  married  at  Lisbon,  June  20,  1812,  Mary- 
Caroline,  youngest  daughter  of  the  hon.  sir  George-Cran field  Berkeley,  G.C.B.  brother 
to  the  late  earl  of  Berkeley,  and  has  issue,  a  daughter,  born  April  18,  1818  ;  and  lord 
Ipswich,  born  Aug.  4.  1819  ;  —  Charles,  born  Feb.  23,  1791,  a  major  in  the  army,  and 
captain  of  the  first  regiment  of  foot-guards  ;— and  Isabella- Frances,  born  May  6,  1792. 

VIII.* 

George  Fitzroy,  Wn  of  Barbara  Villiers,  duchess  of  Cleveland,  in  Morton  College, 
Oxford,  Dec.  28,  1665,  during  the  plague,  when  the  court  removed  to  that  university. 
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He  was  created,  Oct.  1,  1674,  baron  of  Pontefract,  viscount  Falmouth,  and  earl  of 
Northumberland ;  and  April  6,  1682,  he  was  made  duke  of  Northumberland  to  him  and 
his  heirs  male,  which  honor  was  followed  by  his  election  as  a  knight  of  the  Garter,  Jan. 
10,  1683,  and  his  installation,  April  8,  following.  He  died  S.P.,  July  3,  1716,  having 
been  twice  married  ;  of  which  wives,  one  was  Catherine,  daughter  of  Thomas  Wheatly, 
of  Brecknol,  in  Berkshire,  esq. 

IX* 

Anne  Palmer,  alias  Fitzroy,  wa3  daughter  of  Barbara,  countess  of  Castlemain,  after- 
wards duchess  of  Cleveland,  and  was  born,  Feb.  29,  1 662,  before  the  said  countess  and 
her  husband,  Roger  Palmer,  earl  of  Castlemain,  were  separated  ;  but  she  was  acknow- 
ledged or  adopted  by  king  Charles  II.  as  his  natural  daughter,  to  whom  he  assigned  the 
royal  arms  with  a  batoon  sinister.  This  lady  married  in  16/4  to  Thomas  Leonard,  13th 
lord  Dacre,  who  was  soon  after  created,  Oct.  5, 16/4,  earl  of  Sussex,  to  him  and  his 
heirs  male,  and  who  died  in  1715,  leaving  his  lady  his  survivor,  who  died  May  16,  \  7"2\, 
having  had  issue,  the  following,  viz  : 

I.  II.  Charles  and  Henry,  who  died  in  their  infancy. 

III.  Barbara,  who  married  to  Charles  Skelton,  lieutenant-general  in  the  French 
service,  and  grand  croix  of  St.  Louis,  died  at  Paris,  S.P.  in  1741. 

IV.  Anne,  who  became  sole  heir  to  her  father  on  the  death  of  her  sister,  and,  as  such, 
baroness  Dacre,  the  barony  being  till  then  in  abeyance  between  the  two  sisters.  This 
lady,  who  died  in  1755,  was  thrice  married  :  6rst,  to  Richard- Barrett  Lennard,  esq.,  by 
whom  she  bore  a  posthumous  son,  named  Thomas,  who  succeeded  to  the  title  on  the 
death  of  his  mother ;  secondly,  to  Henry  Roper,  the  8th  lord  Tcynham  ;  and  thirdly, 
to  Robert,  son  of  Henry  Moore,  3rd  earl  of  Drogheda,  by  whom  she  had  a  son  named 
Henry.  By  her  marriage  with  lord  Tevnbam,  to  whom  she  was  third  wife,  she  had 
three  sons  and  a  daughter ;  of  whom,  Charles,  who  was  born  May  28,  1721,  and  who 
died  in  1754,  married  to  Gertrude,  sister  and  co-heir  of  John  Trevor  of  Glynd,  co. 
Sussex,  esq.,  and  had  issue  a  son  and  a  daughter ; — Charles-Trevor  Roper,  the  late  lord 
Dacre,  who  succeeded  to  that  title  on  the  death  of  the  former  lord,  Jan.  12,  1786,  he 
having  died  without  issue  ;  which  Charles-Trevor  Roper,  18th  baron,  being  grandson 
to  baroness  Dacre,  by  her  marriage  with  the  8th  lord  Teynham,  born  June  14,  1745, 
married  March  2,  1773,  Mary,  (who  died  Sept.  11,  1808,)  only  daughter  and  heiress 
of  sir  Thomas  Fludyer,  knt.  and  died  without  issue,  July  4,  1794,  when  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  only  sister  ; — and  Gertrude,  who  difd  Oct.  3,  1819,  married  to  Thomas 
Brand,  of  the  Hoo,  co.  Herts,  and  had  issue; — Thomas,  present  lord,  M.P.  for  the 
county  of  Hertford,  esq.,  1807,  1812,  and  1818;  —  Henry,  who  in  1824  assumed  the 
name  of  Trevor  only,  C.B.  colonel  in  the  army,  and  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  Coldstream 
regiment  of  foot-guards,  and  who  received  an  honorary  distinction  for  his  gallant  services 
at  Salamanca,  in  Spain,  married  July  I,  1806,  l'yne,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  hon. 
and  rev.  Maurice  Crosbie,  D.D.  dean  of  Limerick,  and  only  brother  of  William,  earl  of 
Glandore,  whose  former  marrisige  with  sir  John  Gordon,  of  Park,  bart.,  was  annulled  by 
act  of  parliament  in  1816,  and  has  issue  a  daughter,  born  Feb.  22,  1812;  Henry  diei 
Feb.  27,  1814;  —and  Gertrude,  born  Oct.  25,  1772. 

Thomas  Brand,  bom  March  15,  1774,  succeeded  his  mother,  Oct.  3,  1819,  as  baron 
Dacre,  and  married  in  the  December  following,  Barbarina,  one  of  the  daughters  of 
admiral  sir  Chaloner  Ogle,  bart.,  and  relict  of  Valentine  Wilmot,  of  Famborough,  co. 
Southampton,  esq. 

X.- 
Charlotte Fitzroy,  Wn  Sept.  5,  1664,  of  the  al>ove-named  Barbara  Villiers,  was 
married  Febr.  20,  1(577,  to  Fdward-Henry  Lee,  first  earl  of  Litchlield,  who  died  July 
14,  171 6.  She  died  Febr.  17,  171H,  having  had  by  her  lord  a  numerous  issue  of  twelve 
sons  and  six  daughters  :  —  Charles,  who  died  young  ;  —  Edward- 1  lenry,  who  was  born 
in  1681,  and  died  on  Oct.  21,  1713,  being  then  a  colonel  in  the  royal  regiment  of  foot- 
guards  ;  —  James,  born  on  Nov.  13,  1682,  who  was  captain  of  the  Litchlield  man  of  war  ; 
and  having  married  Sarah,  daughter  of  John  Bagshaw  of  London,  died  at  Basil  in  1 71 1, 
without  issue  ;  —  Francis,  who  died  young  ;  —  Charles- Henry,  who  was  bom  on  June  5, 
I6JJ8,  and  died  at  the  Temple,  on  January  3,  1708; —  George-Henry,  second  earl  of 
Litchfield  ;  —  Francis-I  lenry-Fitz-Roy,  who  died  young  ;  —  Fits- Roy-Henry,  who  was 
born  on  Jan.  2,  1699,  was  made  a  lieutenant  in  his  majesty's  licet,  in  1721,  and  on  Oct. 
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25,  1728,  sworn  captain  of  the  Loo  man  of  war  ;  also  appointed  commander  of  the  Pearl 
man  of  war  on  Febr.  4,  1730-31  ;  in  May,  1735,  was  constituted  governor  of  the  island 
of  Newfoundland,  but  resigned  on  June  3,  1738 ;  and  died  on  April  15,  1750,  without 
issue,  being  then  vice-admiral  of  the  Red; — William;  —  Thomas;  —  John,  who  all 
three  died  unmarried ; — the  honorable  Robert  Lee,  of  Charlburv  in  Oxfordshire,  who 
was  born  in  the  year  1 706,  and  became  fourth  earl  of  Litchfield  as  successor  to  his 
nephew  in  the  year  1772.    In  January,  1747-8,  I12  wedded  Catherine,  daughter  to  sir 
John  Stonehouse,  of  Radley,  near  Abingdon,  in  Berkshire,  baronet,  and  sister  to  Pene- 
lope, the  second  lady  of  John,  late  earl  Gower ;  but  had  no  issue ;  —  Lady  Charlotte, 
who  was  born  on  March  13,  1678,  married  on  January  2,  1699,  to  Benedict  Leonard 
Calvert,  fifth  lord  Baltimore  in  Ireland  ;  —  Lady  Anne,  wife  of  —  Morgan,  Esq. ;  — 
Lady  Elizabeth,  born  on  May  26,  1692,  married  first  to  colonel  Lee,  and  secondly  to  the 
Reverend  Dr.  Edward  Young,  who  was  rector  of  Welwyn  in  Hertfordshire,  author  of 
the  Universal  Passion,  Night  Thoughts,  &c,  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  his  late  majesty, 
and  died  on  April  5,  1765.    By  colonel  Lee  she  had  a  son,  and  a  daughter  who  was 
married  on  June  18,  1735,  to  Henry  Temple,  eldest  son  of  Henry,  viscount  Palmerston, 
and  died  at  Lyons  in  France,  in  October,  1 736,  without  issue  by  him  ;  —  Lady  Barbara, 
who  was  born  on  March  3,  1697,  and  married  in  May,  1725,  to  George  Brown,  Esq., 
only  son  of  sir  Charles  Brown,  of  Kiddington  in  Oxfordshire,  baronet ;  —  Lady  Mary, 
who  died  unmarried  ;  —  and  Lady  Isabella,  who  died  young. 

George-Henry  Lee,  born  March  12,  1689,  succeeded  his  father  as  second  earl  of 
Litchfield,  July  14,  1716,  and  died  Febr.  15,  1743,  having  by  Frances,  daughter  of  sir 
John  Hales,  of  St.  Stephen's,  Tunstall,  and  Woodchurch,  in  Kent,  three  sons  and  five 
daughters  ;  —  George-Henry,  third  earl  of  Litchfield  ;  —  Edward-Henry,  who  was  born 
in  Dec.  1723,  and  married  Miss  Derander  on  Sept.  29, 1743,  but  died  without  issue ;  — 
and  Charles-Henry,  who  departed  this  life  on  J  illy  7>  1 740.  Lady  Charlotte,  the  eldest  of 
his  lordship's  daughters,  was  born  in  1720,  and  on  January  26,  1745,  was  ioined  in 
matrimony  to  Robert  Dillon,  viscount  Dillon,  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  ;  Lady  Mary, 
second  daughter,  born  in  1722,  was  married  toCosmus  Nevil,  of  Nevil-Holt  in  Leices- 
tershire, Esq.,  in  August,  1742,  and  died  of  the  small-pox  on  March  25,  17*>8;  Lady 
Frances,  third  daughter,  born  in  January,  1725,  was  wedded  to  Henry,  viscount 
Cornbury,  who  was  only  son  and  heir-apparent  to  Henry  Hyde,  the  last  earl  of  Claren- 
don and  Rochester,  but  died  before  him  without  issue ;  Lady  Harriot,  fourth  daughter, 
was  born  in  1726,  married  John,  fourth  lord  Bellew,  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  in  May, 
1749,  and  dying  of  the  small-pox  on  April  30,  1 752,  had  sepulture  in  South- Audley- 
Street  Chapel,  near  Grosvenor-square,  Westminster,  on  the  oth  of  next  month,  leaving 
no  surviving  issue  ;  and  Lady  Anne,  the  youngest  daughter,  born  in  January,  1731, 
was  wedded  on  Dec.  17,  1749,  to  Hugh,  fourth  lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh. 

George-Henry  Lee,  born  in  Mav,  1718,  succeeded  his  father  as  third  earl  of  Litch- 
field, Febr.  15,  1743,  and  died  in  1772,  leavin  g  no  issue  by  Diana,  daughter  and  heiress 
of  sir  Thomas  Frankland,  of  Thirkelby  in  Yorkshire,  baronet,  and  being  succeeded  by 
his  uncle,  Robert  Lee,  twelfth  son  of  the  second  earl,  who  died  S.P.  in  1776,  when  the 
honors  of  this  family  became  extinct. 

XL,* 

Barbara  Fitzroy,  born  July  16,  1672,  of  the  above  Barbara  Villiers,  became  a  nun  in 
the  English  nunnery  of  Pontoise  in  France. 

XII* 

Charles,  surnamed  Beauclcrk  on  his  father's  authority,  born  May  8,  1670,  of  Eleanor 
Gwynn,  the  actress,  in  Lincoln 's-Inn  Fields,  was  created,  Dec.  27,  1676,  baron  of  Hed- 
dington  in  the  county  of  Oxford,  as  also  earl  of  Burford  in  the  same  county,  and  to  the 
heirs  male  of  his  bodv,  with  remainder,  for  default  of  such  issue,  to  James,  likewise 
surnamed  Beauclerk,  (another  of  the  natural  sons  of  the  said  king  by  the  before-men- 
tioned Mrs.  Eleanor  Gwynn,)  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body  ;  which  James  died  in 
France  about  Michaelmas,  in  the  year  1680,  unmarried.  The  said  Charles  was  also 
further  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  duke  of  St.  Alban's,  by  other  letters  patent,  dated  on 
Jan.  10,  1684,  and  was  constituted  Register  of  the  High  Court  of  Cnancery,  as  also 
master- falconer  of  England,  with  remainder  to  the  heirs  male  of  his  body. 

In  the  reign  of  James  II.  his  grace  had  a  regiment  of  horse,  which  being  under  the 
command  of  his  lieulcnaut-colonel  Langston,  was  among  the  first  that  went  over  to  the 
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prince  of  Orange  on  his  landing  in  the  West.  His  grace  at  that  time  was  with  the 
emperor's  army  in  Hungary,  having  been  at  the  siege  of  Belgrade,  wherein  he  gained 
great  honor  in  the  general  assault,  on  Sept.  6,  1 688.  Being  of  full  age,  he*  was  intro- 
duced into  the  house  of  peers,  on  Sept.  26,  1692,  and  the  year  after  made  the  campaign 
under  king  William,  arriving  in  the  camp  at  Park,  near  Louvain,  in  June,  1693.  Re- 
turning with  his  majesty  into  England,  he  was  sworn  captain  of  the  band  of  pensioners, 
on  Nov.  30,  1693,  in  the  place  of  the  lord  Lovelace,  deceased,  and  served  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1695.  In  1697,  the  king  of  France  acquainting  his  majesty  with  the  duke  of 
Burgundy's  marriage,  he  was  pleased  at  Kensington,  on  Dec.  21,  to  appoint  his  grace, 
then  one  of  the  lords  of  the  bedchamber,  to  return  the  compliment  of  the  French  king 
and  the  Dauphin.  Queen  Anne  continued  him  as  captain  of  the  band  of  pensioners,  and 
at  the  head  of  them  he  closed  the  procession,  on  Sept.  7,  1704,  on  her  majesty's  going 
to  St.  Paul's,  on  the  thanksgiving-day  for  the  glorious  victory  obtained  at  Blenheim  or 
Uockstet,  on  August  13,  N.S.  that  vear.  On  the  change  of  the  ministry,  in  1710,  his 
grace  resigned  his  place  of  captain  of  the  band  of  pensioners,  and  was  succeeded  therein 
bv  Henry,  duke  of  Beaufort ;  but  George  I.  on  his  accession  to  the  throne  reinstated 
him  in  that  post,  and  constituted  him,  on  Nov.  12,  17 14,  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  Custos 
Rotulorum  of  Berkshire.  On  March  31,  1718,  he  was  elected  one  of  the  knights  com- 
panions of  the  most  noble  order  of  the  Garter,  and  installed  at  Windsor  on  April  30th 
following. 

His  grace  departed  this  life  in  the  fifty-sixth  vear  of  his  age,  on  May  11,  1726,  at 
which  time,  besides  the  offices  above-mentioned,  he  enjoyed  those  of  high-steward  of 
Windsor  and  Oakingham  in  Berkshire. 

He  had  issue  by  Diana  de  Vere,  eldest  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Aubrey  de  Vere,  the 
lust  and  20th  earl  of  Oxford,  whom  he  married,  April  17,  1694,  and  who  died  Jan.  15, 
1742,  nine  sons,  and  three  daughters  who  died  unmarried ; — Charles,  second  duke  ;  — 
William,  born  May  22,  1698,  married  Charlotte,  daughter  and  co-heir  of  sir  John  Wer- 
den,  bart.,  by  whom  (who  died  in  June,  1745,)  he  had  issue,  William,  who  died  young ; 
Charles,  a  colonel  in  the  army,  who  died  in  1 775,  having  married  Elizabeth  Jones,  and 
by  her  (who  died  Dec.  5,  1768,)  he  had  a  son  George,  born  Dec.  5,  1758,  fourth  duke ; 
and  Charlotte,  married  John  Drummond,  esq.,  banker  at  Charing-cross,  and  has  issue, 
Caroline,  married  sir  William  Draper,  K.B.  and  died  1778 ; — Vere,  born  July  14, 1669, 
created  March  29,  1750,  lord  Vere,  of  Han  worth,  co.  Middlesex,  married  Mary, 
daughter  and  co-heir  of  Thomas  Chambers,  of  Hanworth,  esq.  by  Mary  Berkeley,  sister 
of  James,  3d  earl  of  Berkeley,  and  by  her  ladyship  (who  was  sister  to  the  countess  of 
Temple,  who  died  Jan.  21,  1783,)  he  had  issue  Aubrey,  5th  duke  ;  Mary,  born  Dec. 
4,  1743,  married  lord  Charles  Spencer,  brother  to  George,  3d  duke  of  Marlborough, 
K.G.  and  has  issue  ;  his  lordship  had  other  children,  who  died  young ; —  Henry,  born 
Aug.  11,  1701,  married  in  Dec.  1738,  Maria,  sister  and  heir  of  Nevil,  lord  Lovelace, 
by  whom  he  had  a  son,  Henry,  in  holy  orders,  died  Nov.  8,  1817,  (who  married  Jan. 
1770,  miss  Drummond,  who  died  in  March  1774,  leaving  issue,)  and  six  daughters,  of 
whom  Henrietta  died  unmarried,  Nov.  18,  1816,  and  Anne,  deceased,  who  married 
May  23,  1794,  the  rev.  George  Talbot,  uncle  to  Charles,  earl  Talbot,  and  died  in  1761  j 
Charlotte,  4th  daughter,  died  September,  1820 ;  and  Martha,  5th  daughter,  died  un- 
married Feb.  8,  1815;— Sidnev,  born  Feb.  27,  1703,  married  Dec.  9,  1736,  Mary, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Norris,  of  Speak,  00.  Lancaster,  esq.,  and  died  Nov.  23,  1744, 
leaving  one  son,  Topham,  born  in  1739,  who  married  in  1767*  Diana  Spencer,  sister  to 
George,  duke  of  Marlborough,  (whose  marriage  had  been  previously  dissolved  with 
Frederick,  third  viscount  Bolingbroke,)  and  died  in  1780,  leaving  issue  one  son,  Charles- 
George,  and  two  daughters;  Elizabeth,  married  April 8,  1787>  George- Augustus,  11th 
earl  of  Pembroke  and  Montgomery,  who  by  her  (who  died  March  25,  1793,)  had  issue ; 
— George,  a  lieutenant-general  in  the  army,  born  Dec.  26,  1704,  and  died  1761,  married 
miss  Margaret  Bainbridge,  and  by  her  (who died  Oct.  23,  1792.)  had  no  issue; — Sey- 
mour, died  an  infant ; — James,  lord  bishop  of  Hereford,  born  1702,  and  died  Oct.  28, 
17*7,  unmarried; — Aubrey,  born  1711,  who  was  killed  at  Carthagena,  1740,  married 
Catherine,  daughter  of  sir  Henry  Newton,  lent,  and  by  her  (who  died  in  1755,)  had  no 
issue.    Charles  2d  duke,  born  April  6,  1696,  succeeded  his  father,  May  11,  1726,  and 
died  July  27,  1751,  having  issue  by  Lucy,  daughter  and  co-heir  of  sir  John  Werden,  of 
Hollyport,  00.  Berks,  bart.,  whom  he  married  Dec.  13,  1722,  and  who  died  Nov.  2, 
1752,  a  son  and  a  daughter  ; — George,  3d  duke; — and  Diana,  who  was  born  Oct.  20, 
1725;  married,  Feb.  2,  1761,  to  the  hon.  and  rev.  Shute  Barrington,  lord  bishop  of 
Durham,  and  died  in  1766,  S.  P. 
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George,  3d  duke,  born  June  25,  1730,  succeeded  his  father  July  27,  1751,  and  died 
Feb.  lj  1786,  leaving  no  issue  by  his  lady,  whom  he  married  Oct.  23,  1752,  and  who 
died  Dec.  16,  1778,  Jane,  sole  daughter  and  heir  of  sir  Walter  Roberts,  of  Glassenbury, 
in  the  parish  of  Cranbrook,  Kent,  hart,  by  his  wife  Elizabeth,  sole  daughter  and  heir  of 
William  Slaughter,  of  the  city  of  Rochester,  esq. 

George,  4th  duke,  son  and  heir  of  Charles,  the  eldest  son  of  William,  the  second  son 
of  Charles,  the  first  duke,  born  Dec.  5,  1758,  succeeded  his  cousin,  the  late  duke,  Dec 
16, 1786,  and  died  unmarried  in  1787. 

Aubrey,  lord  Vere,  5th  duke,  son  of  Vere,  the  third  son  of  Charles,  the  first  duke, 
born  June  3,  1740,  succeeded  his  cousin,  the  late  duke,  in  1787.  He  died  Febr.  9, 
1802,  leaving  by  Catherine  Ponsonby,  daughter  of  William,  second  earl  of  Besborough, 
whom  he  married  May  4,  1763,  ami  who  died  Sept.  3,  1789,  the  following  issue  ;  — 
Catherine-Elizabeth,  who  married  Sept.  1, 1802,  the  Rev.  James  Burgess,  and  died  Julv, 
1803;  —  Aubrey,  6th  duke William,  8th  duke ;  —  Amelius,  K.C.B.  F.R.S.  ad- 
miral R.N. ;  —  Caroline,  married  Febr.  10,  1797,  the  hon.  Charles  Dundas,  second  son 
of  Thomas,  first  lord  Dundas  ; —  Frederick,  in  holy  orders,  married  June  16,  1813, 
Charlotte  Dillon  ;  —  and  Georgiana,  died  Oct.  17,  1791. 

Aubrey,  6th  duke,  born  Aug.  21,  1765,  succeeded  his  father  Febr.  9,  1S02,  and 
died  Aug.  12,  1815.  His  grace  was  twice  married :  —  first,  to  Miss  Moses,  whom  he 
married  July  9,  17!*<8,  and  who  died  Aug  18,  1800,  having  issue  by  her,  Mary,  who 
married  in  July,  1811,  to  George- William,  viscount  Deerhurst,  eldest  son  of  George, 
earl  of  Coventry  ;  — secondly,  to  Louisa-Grace  Tollemarche,  third  daughter  of  Louisa, 
countess  of  Dysart,  whom  he  married,  Aug.  2,  1802,  and  who  died  Febr.  19,  1816, 
leaving  issue  by  her  a  still-born  daughter,  May  4,  1813,  and  Aubrey,  his  successor. 

Aubrey,  7th  duke,  succeeded  his  father  Aug.  12,  1815,  but  died  an  infant,  three 
hours  before  his  mother,  Feb.  19,  1816. 

William,  8th  duke,  the  second  son  of  Aubrey,  5th  duke,  born  Dec.  1 8, 1 766,  succeeded 
his  nephew,  Feb.  19,  1816,  and  died  July  17,  1825.  His  grace  was  twice  married: 
first,  July  21,  1791,  to  miss  Carter  Thelwall,  daughter  of  the  rev.  Robert  Carter  Thel- 
wall,  who  died  S.P.  Oct.  19,  1797;  secondly,  March  4,  1799,  to  Maria-Janetta,  only 
daughter  of  John  Nelthorpe,  of  Little  Grimsby-house,  co.  Lincoln,  esq.,  who  died  Jan. 
17,  1822,  having  had  the  following  issue; — William  Aubrey  de  \  ere,  the  present 
duke  ; —  Frederick-Charles- Peter  ;  —  Henry  ; —  Charles  ; —  Amelius- Wentworth  ;  — 
George  ; —  Maria- Amelia ;  —  Charlotte ;  —  Caroline- Janetta  ; —  Louisa-Georgiana  ; — 
Georgiana; — and  Alary-Noel. 

William  Aubrey  de  Vere  Beauclerk,  9th  duke,  born  March  24,  1801,  succeeded  his 
father  as  duke  of  St.  Albans,  earl  of  Burford,  co.  Oxford  ;  baron  of  Hedington,  co. 
Oxford  ;  and  baron  Vere,  of  Hanworth,  co.  Middlesex.  He  is  also  grand-falconer  of 
England,  and  hereditary  registrar  of  the  court  of  Chancer)'.  His  grace  married  in 
June,  1827,  Harriett,  the  relict  of  Thomas  Coutts,  esq.,  and  who  was  formerly  Miss 
Mellon,  a  distinguished  actress  of  the  metropolitan  theatres. 

XIII* 

James,  surnamed  Beauclerk,  born  Dec.  25,  1671,  and  died  in  France  in  Sept.  1680. 

XIV* 

Charles,  surnamed  Lennox,  born  July  29,  1672,  of  Louise  Renee  de  Perrencourt  de 
Queroualle,  who  came  over  into  England  with  the  duchess  of  Orleans,  the  king's  sister, 
in  1670.  King  Charles  II.  was  so  struck  with  her  beauty  and  deportment,  that  he 
created  her  duchess  of  Portsmouth,  countess  of  Farneham,  and  baroness  of  Petersfield, 
all  in  the  county  of  Southampton,  to  enjoy  during  her  life,  by  letters  patent,  dated  at 
Westminster  on  August  19,  1673.  ^  And  likewise,  by  his"  royal  intercession  with 
the  then  French  king,  Louis  XIV.,  the  territory  of  Aubigny  in  France,  which,  by  the 
death  of  Charles  Stuart,  sixth  duke  of  Richmond  and  Lennox,  reverted  to  that  crown, 
was  given  to  her  grace,  by  grant,  dated  at  St.  Germains  en  Laye,  in  the  month  of  De- 
cember, 1673,  and  thirty-first  year  of  his  reign,  during  her  life  ;  the  remainder  to  such 
of  the  king  of  Great  Britain's  natural  sons  by  her,  as  he  shall  name  ;  under  the  same 
limitation,  as  the  grant  by  C  harles  VII.  of  France,  anno  1422,  to  John  Stuart,  ancestor 
to  the  aforesaid  duke  of  Richmond.  Aubigny  is  a  town  in  Berry,  in  France,  situate  on 
the  river  Nere,  given  (according  to  Pere  Daniel)  to  John  Stuart,"  the  third  lord  Darnley 
of  the  name  of  John,  on  March  24,  1422,  to  whom  the  county  and  earldom  of  Eurcux 
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was  also  granted  in  1426,  and  who  was  killed  at  the  famous  battle  of  Herrings,  February 
12,  142W-9. 

The  above  Charles,  her  only  son  by  the  king,  was  by  his  royal  father,  created  baron  of 
Setrington,  in  the  county  of  York,  earl  of  March,  (a  title  derived  from  the  Marches  in 
Wales,)  and  duke  of  Richmond,  in  Yorkshire,  by  letters  patent,  bearing  date  at  West- 
minster, August  9,  1(575.  And  his  majesty  duly  considering  with  what  bright  lustre 
and  glory  the  house  of  Lennox  had  shone  in  former  times,  and  that  by  the  death  of 
Charles  Stuart,  duke  of  Richmond  and  Lennox,  (who  died  on  Dec.  2 1 ,  1672)  the  dignity 
of  the  duke  of  Lennox  was  immerged  in  the  crown  ;  therefore,  that  the  honour  might 
be  again  revived,  his  majesty  bestowed  the  estate  of  Lennox  on  his  son,  the  aforesaid 
Charles,  duke  of  Richmond  ;  and  by  letters  patent,  passed  in  Scotland  on  September 
9,  1675,  created  him  duke  of  Lennox,  earl  of  Darnley,  and  baron  of  Torbolton,  and  to 
the  heirs  male  of  his  body.  His  grace  was  elected  on  April  7,  1681,  a  knight  compa- 
nion of  the  most  noble  order  of  the  Garter,  and  installed  at  Windsor  on  the  20th  of  the 
same  month. 

At  that  time,  and  formerly,  as  portraits  prove,  the  knights  of  the  Garter  wore  the 
blue  ribbon  round  the  neck,  with  the  George  appendant  on  the  breast ;  but  the  duke's 
mother  having,  some  time  after  his  installation,  introduced  him  to  the  king  with  his 
ribbon  over  his  left  shoulder,  and  the  George  appendant  on  the  right  side,  his  majesty 
was  so  pleased  with  the  conceit,  that  he  commanded  all  the  knights  companions  of  the 
order  to  wear  it  in  that  manner. 

His  grace  was  made  Master  of  the  Horse  to  the  king,  on  the  removal  of  the  duke  of 
Monmouth ;  which  office,  during  his  minority,  was  executed  by  three  commissioners, 
Henry  Guy,  Theophilus  Oglethorpe,  and  Charles  Adderly,  esqrs.,  but  on  the  accession 
of  king  James  to  the  throne,  his  mother  having  promoted  the  bill  of  exclusion,  his  grace 
was  removed  from  that  honorable  employment.  On  Nov.  14,  1693,  he  took  his  seat  in 
the  house  of  Peers.  In  the  reign  of  king  William,  his  grace  served  in  Flanders,  and 
was  aid  de  camp  to  his  majesty.  He  was  also  one  of  the  lords  of  the  bed-chamber  to  king 
George  L,  and  departing  this  life  at  his  seat  at  Goodwood  in  Sussex,  on  May  27,  1723, 
was  buried  in  king  Henry  the  Vllth's  chapel,  in  Westminster-abbey. 

By  Anne,  widow  of  Henry,  son  of  John,  lord  Belasyne,  of  Worlaby,  and  daughter  of 
Francis,  lord  Brudenell,  (who  died,  vita  patris,)  son  and  heir  of  Robert,  earl  of  Cardi- 
gan, and  who  died  Dec.  9,  1722,  he  had  issue  a  son  and  two  daughters ;  —  Charles,  his 
successor ;  —  Louisa,  married  to  James,  third  earl  of  Berkeley,  and  died  in  1716;  — 
and  Anne,  who  married,  Febr.  21,  1723,  to  William- Anne,  second  earl  of  Albemarle, 
and  died  Oct.  20,  1789,  from  which  marriage,  amongst  numerous  illustrious  issue,  have 
proceeded  the  young  heirs  of  the  noble  and  hospitable  house  of  Holkham,  in  Norfolk, 
by  the  nuptials,  Febr.  26,  1822,  of  T.  W.  Coke,  esq.,  the  patriotic  member  for  Norfolk, 
(for  which  he  has  sat  in  fourteen  parliaments,)  and  the  father  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
with  the  lady  Anne,  daughter  of  Wm.-Charles  Keppel,  the  present  earl  of  Albemarle. 

Charles,  second  duke,  born  May  18,  1701,  succeeded  his  father  on  May  27,  1723. 
At  the  decease  of  his  grandmother,  the  duchess  of  Portsmouth,  Nov.  14,  1734,  his 
grace  inherited  the  dukedom  of  Aubigny  in  France.  After  sustaining  many  offices  in 
civil  and  military  affairs,  he  died  Aug.  8,  1750,  having  had  by  Sarah,  daughter  and 
co-heiress  of  William,  earl  Cadogan,  whom  he  married  Dec.  4,  1719,  and  who  died  on 
Aug.  25,  175 1,  the  following  issue :  — Georgiana-Caroline,  born  March  20,  1723,  mar- 
ried May  1,  1744,  to  Henry  Fox,  first  lord  Holland,  only  brother  to  Stephen,  first  earl 
of  Ilchester ;  who  was  created  a  baroness  of  Great  Britain  in  her  own  right,  May  4, 
1762,  and  died  July  24,  1774,  leaving  issue.  —  Lennox,  —  and  Charles-Lennox,  who 
died  infants ;  —  Louisa-Margaret,  died  May,  1728 ;  —  Anne,  died  an  infant ; — Emilia, 
born  Oct  6,  1731 ;  married  Febr.  7,  1747,  to  James,  first  duke  of  Leinster,  by  whom 
she  had  issue  ;  after  whose  death  the  duchess  married,  secondly,  to  William  Ogvlvie,  esq. ; 
— Charles,  third  duke;  —  George-Henry,  born  Nov.  27,  17*37,  (who  died  "March  22, 
1805,)  a  general  in  the  army,  and  colonel  25th  regiment  of  foot ;  married  in  1759,  Louisa 
Kenr,  daughter  of  William,  fourth  marquess  of  Lothian,  by  whom  he  had  issue :  Charles, 
fourth  duke;  Maria-Louisa,  born  1760;  Emily-Charlotte, born  1762,  married  Aug.  23, 
1784,  the  late  hon.  sir  George  Cranfield  Berkeley,  G.C.B.  admiral  of  the  White,  uncle 
to  Thomas  Morton,  earl  Berkeley,  and  has  issue :  his  majesty,  May  8, 1807,  was  pleased 
to  grant  to  Mary-Louisa,  eldest  daughter,  and  Emily-Charlotte,  (wife  of  the  hon.  sir 
George  Cranfield  Berkeley,  G.C.B.)  second  daughter  of  lord  George  Lennox,  deceased, 
the  same  precedency  as  the  daughters  of  a  duke  of  the  united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  ;  Georgiana,  born  1765,  married  April  1,  1789,  Henry,  earl  Bathurst,  and 
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has  issue ;  —  Margaret,  born  Nov.  16, 1739,  and  died  Jan.  10, 1741 ;  — Ijouisa-Augusta, 
born  Nov.  24,  1743,  married  Jan.  1758,  to  the  right  bon.  Thomas  Conolly  of  Castle- 
town, in  Ireland,  died  Aug.  2,  1821  ;  —  Sarah,  born  Febr.  14,  1745,  and  married  in 
1781,  the  lion.  George  Napier,  son  of  Francis,  fifth  lord  Napier,  and  by  her,  (who  died 
Febr.  6,  1 82 1 ,)  had  issue  eight  children  ;  —  and  Cecilia-Margaret,  died  Nov.  21,1 76*9. 

Charles,  third  duke,  born  Febr.  22,  1735,  succeeded  his  father  Aug.  8,  1750.  He 
particularly  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Minden,  Aug.  1,  1759,  and  received 
the  distinguished  thanks  of  prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick.  This  duke  died  Dec.  29, 
1806,  leaving  no  issue  by  his  lady,  Mary,  eldest  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Charles 
Bruce,  third  earl  of  Aylesbury,  whom  he  married  April  1,  1757,  and  who  died  Nov.  8. 
1795. 

Charles,  4th  duke,  born  in  December,  1763,  son  of  George- Henrv  Lennox,  youngest 
son  of  Charles,  2nd  duke,  succeeded  his  nephew,  Dec.  29,  1806.  lie  died  at  Montreal, 
Aug.  28,  1819,  and  was  buried  at  Quebec,  having  had  by  his  lady,  Charlotte,  daughter 
of  Alexander,  4th  duke  of  Gordon,  whom  he  married  Sept.  9, 1788,  the  following  issue : 
Mary,  born  Aug.  15,  1790,  married  March  11,  1820,  Charles- Augustus  Fitzroy,  esq., 
royal  horse  guards,  blue,  son  of  lord  Charles  Fitzroy  ;  — Charles,  present  duke; — Sarah, 
born  Oct.  15, 1792,  married  Oct.  9, 1815,  major-general  sir  Peregrine  Maitland,  K.C.B., 
and  has  issue,  Louisa- Elizabeth,  born  Oct.  14,  1819,  and  George-Charles- Augustus, 
born  Jan.  25,  1821 ; —  John-George,  born  Oct.  3,  1793,  married  July  2,  1818,  Louisa- 
Frederica,  daughter  of  the  hon.  John  Rodney,  son  of  George,  1st  lord  Rodney,  K.B., 
and  has  issue,  barah,  born  Oct.  1816,  and  Caroline-Charlotte,  born  Dec.  9,  1817  ;  — 
Georgiana,  born  Sept.  30,  1795  ;  —  Henry-Adam,  born  Sept.  6,  1797,  R.N.,  fell  over- 
board the  Blake  as  she  was  sailing  into  Port  Mahon,  Febr.  25,  1812,  and  was  drowned : 

—  Jane,  born  Sept.  5,  1798,  married  Julv  20,  1822,  Lawrence  Peel,  esq.,  youngest  son 
of  sir  Robert  Peel,  baronet,  and  brother  of  sir  Robert  Peel,  bart.,  late  Secretary  of  State  ; 

—  William-Pitt-Lennox,  born  Sent.  20,  1799,  is  of  the  royal  regiment  of  horse-guards, 
and  M.  P.  for  Lynn- Regis,  elected  in  1831,  for  the  memorable  purpose  of  reform  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  He  married  Miss  Mary-Anne  Paton  in  182 — ,  the  celebrated 
vocalist,  and  who  is  the  Prima  Donna  of  the  English  theatres,  from  whom  by  mutual 
consent  he  was  divorced  in  1830,  having  had  issue  by  her ;  —  Frederick,  born  Jan.  24, 
1801  ;  —  Sussex,  born  July  11,  1802 ; —Arthur,  born  Oct.  1806;  — Louisa- Madelina, 
born  Oct.  2,  1803 ;  — Charlotte,  born  Dec.  4,  1804;  — and  Sophia-Georgiana,  born 
July  21,  1809. 

Charles,  5th  duke,  born  Aug.  3,  1791,  succeeded  his  father  Aug.  28,  1819.  His 
grace  is  duke  of  Richmond,  earl  of  March,  and  baron  of  Settrington,  in  the  county  of 
York,  in  the  peerage  of  England  ;  duke  of  Lennox,  earl  of  Darnley,  and  baron  Methuen, 
of  Torbolton,  in  the  peerage  of  Scotland  ;  and  duke  of  Aubigny  in  France.  He  is  also 
a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  army  and  was  engaged  in  active  service  during  the  latter 
years  of  the  late  war  ;  but  above  all  his  other  honours,  he  forms,  as  post-master  general, 
one  of  the  present  ministry,  which  is  illustrious  by  a  patriotism  securing  the  confidence 
of  its  sovereign  and  the  admiration  and  love  of  the  nation ;  a  ministry,  that,  unlike  too 
many  of  its  predecessors,  forms  the  good  of  the  people  as  the  basis  of  its  conduct  and 
spurns  to  degrade  itself  by  the  political  corruption,  upon  which  so  many  have  hitherto 
fattened ;  in  a  word,  a  ministry  that  lives  or  dies  with  the  people's  idol,  Reform. 

His  grace  married,  April  10,  1817,  Caroline,  eldest  daughter  of  Henry-William,  first 
and  present  marquess  of  Anglesey,  by  whom  he  has  the  following  issue ;  —  Charles,  earl 
of  March,  born  Febr.  27,  1818  — Fitzroy-George-Charles,  born  June  11,  1820;  — 
Henry-Charles-George,  born  Nov.  2,  1821;  —  Alexander- Francis-Charles,  born  June 
14,  1825  ;  — Sarah-Georgiana,  born  March  17,  1823 ;  — Augusta-Catherine,  born  Jan. 
14,  1827 ;  —  and  N— ,  a  daughter,  born  June  4,  1828. 

XV* 

Marv,  born  Oct.  16,  1673,  of  Mrs.  Mary  Davis,  had  the  surname  of  Tudor  granted 
to  her  by  her  royal  father  in  1680,  with  precedence  as  daughter  of  an  earl,  which  honor 
was  heightened  into  that  as  of  a  duke,  Febr.  21,  1684.  This  lady  was  thrice  married  : 
first,  to  Francis,  son  and  heir  of  Francis  Ratcliffe,  1st  earl  of  Derwentwater,*  &c,  Aug. 

*  Beyond  Hay  Caatle  in  Cumberland,  the  river  Derwent  falls  Into  the  ocean ;  which  rising  in  Barrodalc,  runs  among  the 
mountain*  called  Derwent  Fell*.  Through  the*e  mountain*  the  Derwent  apread*  itself  into  a  spacious  lake,  wherein  are  three 
Wand*;  one,  the  teat  of  the  family  of  Ratc-liffc,  knight,  temp.  Hen.  V.,  who  married  Margaret,  daughter  and  heirew  to  «ir  John 
de  Derwentwater,  knight ;  another,  inhabited  by  miner*;  ami  the  third,  »uppo*ed  to  be  that  wherein  Bcdc  mention*  St  Her. 
Utttohavelcdahermif.life.    Derwentwater  was  erected  into  an  earldom,  4  Jac.  II, in  the  person  of 

SirFrancia  Ratcliffe,  of  DUrton  In  Northumberland,  bart.,  lineal  heir  male  to  the  ubovc-mcntini.cd  ill  
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18,  1687,  by  which  husband,  who  became  earl  of  Derwent water  in  1097,  and  who  died 
April  29,  1705,  she  had  all  her  issue;  secondly,  to  Henry  Graham,  esq.,  M.P.  for 
Westmoreland,  who  died  Jan.  7,  1707 ;  and  thirdly,  to  N.  Rooke,  esq.,  son  and  heir  of 
brigadier-general  Rooke.  This  lady  Alary  Tudor,  countess  of  Derwentwater,  the  time 
of  whose  death  is  not  recorded,  had  issue 

I.  James  Ratcliffe,  born  in  Arlington-St.,  Piccadilly,  June  28,  1695,  who  succeeded 
as  earl  of  Derwentwater,  April  29,  1705,  and  who  was  noted  for  his  mild  virtues,  cha- 
rities, and  accomplishments,  became  unfortunately  conspicuous  in  the  first  rebellion  of 
the  Pretender  in  1715,  advocating  that  adventurer's  cause,  to  whom  he  was  so  nearly 
allied  by  blood  and  by  religious  opinions,  being  a  zealous  Roman  Catholic.  He  was 
taken  prisoner  at  Preston,  Nov.  13,  1715,  and  notwithstanding  every  solicitation  of  his 
affectionate  wife,  who  threw  herself  at  the  king's  feet  to  implore  the  life  of  her  beloved 
lord  and  severally  petitioned  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  he  had  his  head  cut  off, 
together  with  that  of  lord  Kenmuir,  on  Tower  Hill,  Febr.  24,  1716,  aged  21  years, 
dying  with  constancy  and  resignation.  By  his  lady,  Anna-Maria,  daughter  of  Sir  John 
Webb,  bart.,  he  had  issue;  —  James,  born  in  Dec.  1714,  who  died  S.P.  1731 :  —  and 
Anne,  a  posthumous  daughter,  born  in  July,  1716,  who  was  married  May  2,  1742,  to 
Robert- James,  8th  lord  Petre,  and  died  March  31,  1760,  leaving  by  his  lordship,  who 
died  in  July,  1742,  all  his  issue,  from  whom  proceed  the  after  lords  Petre,  and  John 
Petre,  of  Westwick  Hall,  co.  Norfolk,  esq.,  who,  by  Catherine,  daughter  of  the  first  lord 
Sutfield,  has  issue  a  daughter  Mary,  and  a  son. 

II.  Francis  Ratcliffe,  born  Febr.  2,  1697,  and  died  before  1731,  S.P. 

III.  Charles  Ratcliffe,  born  Sept.  13,  1697,  was  implicated  with  his  brother  in  the 
rebellion  of  1715,  and  condemned  for  high  treason,  May  18,  1716;  but  making  his 
escape  out  of  Newgate,  Dec.  1 1th  of  that  year,  he  fled  to  France,  and  on  the  death  of  his 
nephew  James,  son  of  the  late  earl,  in  1731,  assumed  the  title  of  Derwentwater.  Re- 
turning, however,  in  1745,  to  promote  the  second  rebellion  of  the  Pretender,  which  took 

1>lace  in  that  year,  he  was  taken  prisoner  and  at  length  executed  on  his  former  sentence, 
using  his  head  on  Tower  Hill,  Dec.  8,  1746,  which  he  suffered  with  constancy.  He 
married  Charlotte,  countess  of  Newburgh,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Charles,  second  earl, 
whom  she  succeeded  in  1694,  and  by  her,  (whose  first  husband  was  Thomas,  son  of 
Hugh,  third  lord  Clifford,  of  Chudleigh,  by  whom  were  two  daughters,)  who  died  May 
5,  1755,  he  had  issue ;  —  James-Bartholomew,  third  earl  ;  —  James-Clement,  a  general 
officer  in  the  French  service,  died  May  11,  1788  ;  —  Charles,  died  an  infant ;  —  Char- 
lotte, died  March  1 1, 1800 ;  —  Barbara,  died  at  Cambray,  Aug.  7,  1768 ;  —  Thomasine, 
died  an  infant ;  —  Mary,  married,  Febr.  1 1,  1755,  to  Francis  Eyre,  of  Warkworth  and 
Hassop,  esq.,  and  died  Aug.  27,  1798,  leaving  issue  by  him,  (who  died  Oct.  7,  1804,) 
1.  Mary,  born  Nov.  15,  1756,  married  April  9,  1793,  Arthur  Onslow,  esq.,  serjeant-at- 
law,  and  died  without  issue,  May  14,  1800  ;  2.  Francis,  fifth  earl  of  Newburgh;  3. 
James,  born  Jan.  6,  1766,  married  the  daughter  of  —  Chinnicourt,  of  Metz,  in  Lor- 
raine, and  has  issue  an  only  daughter,  Caroline,  born  at  Metz,  Sept.  15, 1808 ;  4.  Charles, 
born  April  29,  1771,  and  died  in  July,  1819. 

James- Bartholomew,  third  earl  of  Newburgh,  born  at  Vincennes,  in  France,  August 
23,  1725,  succeeded  his  mother,  Charlotte-Maria,  in  the  title,  Aug.  5,  1755,  and  died 
Jan.  2,  1786.  His  lady,  whom  he  married  in  1749,  was  Barbara,  only  daughter  and 
heiresH  of  Anthony  Kemp,  of  Slindon,  in  the  county  of  Sussex,  esq.,  by  Anne  Browne, 
daughter  of  Henry,  fifth  viscount  Montagu,  and  by  her,  (who  died  Sept.  12,  1797,)  had 
issue,  Anne,  who  died  unmarried  Nov.  26,  1785  ;  and  Anthony- James,  fourth  earl. 

Anthony- James- Ratcliffe,  fourth  earl,  born  June  20,  1757,  succeeded  his  father  in 
1786,  and  died  Nov.  29,  1814,  leaving  no  issue  by  Anne,  daughter  of  Joseph  Webb, 
esq.,  and  sister  of  sir  Thomas  Webb,  baronet,  whom  he  married  June  30,  1789. 

Francis-Eyre,  fifth  earl,  born  Febr.  10,  1762,  son  of  Mary,  daughter  of  Charles  Rat- 
cliffe, by  his  wife  Charlotte,  countess  of  Newburgh,  succeeded  his  cousin,  the  late  earl, 
in  1814.  His  lordship  died  Oct.  23,  1827,  having  had  by  Dorothy,  daughter  and  co- 
heir of  John  Gladwin,  esq.,  whom  he  married  Aug.  29,  1787,  the  following  issue  ;  — 
Dorothy,  born  July  13,  1788;  —  Mary,  born  Oct.  12,  1789,  died  Oct.  5,  1813;  — 
Thomas,  viscount  Kinnaird,  present  earl,  born  Oct.  21,  1790,  married,  Nov.  14,  1817, 
Margaret  Kennedy,  third  daughter  of  Archibald,  earl  of  Cassilis ;  —  Charlotte,  bora 

Margaret  de  Derwentwater,  his  wife ;  which  sir  Francis  was  created  baron  of  Tlndale,  vitrount  RatrliflV  and  Langiey,  and  earl 
of  Derwentwater,  March  7,  I«77-R  He  died  in  1007,  leaving  Issue  by  Catherine  hU  wife,  daughter  and  heiress  to  sir  William 
Fenwick,  of  Mekton  in  Northumberland,  four  daughter. ,  »i».  Anne,  wife  of  sir  Philip  Constable,  of  Flambornugh,  In  com. 
Kbnr., knight;  Catherine  \  Elisabeth;  and  Mary;  and  ako  fire  sons:  via.  Francis,  hi*  successor,  the  second  carl;  Francis- 
Kdward,  who  died  unmarried  ;  Thomas,  an  officer  in  the  army ;  William  ;  and  Arthur. 
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June  6,  1792,  died  at  Brighton,  Aug.  6,  1818 ;  buried  in  the  family  vault  at  St.  Giles's 
in  the  Fields,  on  the  1 1th  of  the  same  month  ;  —  Francis,  sometime  an  officer  in  the 
Coldstream  regiment  of  Guards,  born  July  7,  1794  ; — Anne,  born  May  16,  1796,  died 
April  25,  1802 Barbara,  born  May  18,  1798;— and  Radcliffe,  (a daughter,)  born 
May  27,  1802. 

Thomas-Eyre-Ratdiffe-Livingstone,  sixth  earl,  born  Oct.  21,  1790,  succeeded  his 
father  in  1827,  and  married,  Nov.  1,  1817,  Margaret,  third  daughter  of  Archibald, 
1 2th  earl  of  CasMilis.  His  lordship,  who  still  professes  the  Roman  catholic  religion,  is 
earl  of  Newburgh,  viscount  Newburgh,  of  Newburgh,  co.  Aberdeen  ;  viscount  Kinnaird 
and  baron  Livingstone,  of  Flacraig,  in  the  peerage  of  Scotland. 

IV.  Mary-Tudor-Radcliffe,  born  Oct.  6,  1698. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

James  II.,  Kino  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland  ;  Defender 

of  the  Faith. 

W 


James  II.  the  third  son  of  king  Charles  I.,  was  born  at  the 
palace  of  St.  James's,  Oct.  15,  1633,  when  he  was  immediately 


Sroclaimed  as  duke  of  York,  though  he  was  not  so  created  until 
an.  27.  1643.  After  the  surrender  of  Oxford,  he  was  in  June, 
1646,  conveyed  to  London  by  the  disloyal  part  of  the  Long 
Parliament,  and  with  his  brother  Henry  and  the  princess  Eliza- 
beth, his  sister,  committed  to  the  care  of  Algernon,  earl  of 
Northumberland  ;  in  which  captivity  he  remained  about  three 
years,  until  he  made  his  escape  from  the  palace  of  St.  James's 
disguised  in  female  apparel,  April  20,  1648.  He  was  conveyed  to 
Dort,  in  Holland,  to  his  sister  the  princess  of  Orange,  and  after- 
wards to  the  queen  his  mother  at  Paris,  whence,  in  September,  1640,  he  accompanied  his 
brother  Charles  to  Jersey,  with  whom  he  continued  for  four  months.  At  the  age  of  20, 
he  served  with  much  gallantry  under  the  famous  Marshal  de  Turenne,  for  the  French 
king  against  the  Spanish  forces  in  Flanders,  which  celebrated  general  expressed  pub- 
licly his  sense  of  the  prince's  valor  and  merit  at  the  battle  of  Kstampes.  Yet,  notwith- 
standing the  great  command  he  had  in  the  French  army,  upon  a  treaty  between  king 
Lewis  and  Oliver  Cromwell  in  1655,  he  was  ordered  to  quit  the  kingdom  ;  in  obedience 
to  which,  after  receiving  the  commiseration  of  the  chief  nobility  of  France,  and  a 
pleasing  acknowledgment  of  his  military  merit  from  his  friend  the  generous  Turenne, 
lie  departed  for  Flanders,  where  his  brother  prince  Charles  then  resided  upon  the  in- 
vitation of  Don  John  of  Austria,  who  being  governor  of  the  Low  Countries,  sent  to 
offer  him,  in  the  name  of  the  Spanish  king,  protection  and  assistance  towards  the 


re-es- 


war, 


tnMishment  of  his  family.    James  now  changing  the  cause  of  his  arms,  offere< 
military  services  to  the  Spanish  king ;  and  his  courage  and  early  knowledge  of 
thoncli  unsuccessful,  were  very  eminent,  having  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  the 
defense  of  Dunkirk,  which  at  length  was  surrendered  to  the  English,  June  17,  1658. 

Upon  the  Restoration,  in  16H0,  he  accompanied  his  royal  brother  to  England,  where 
he  was  recognized  as  duke  of  York  and  Albany,  and  earl  of  Ulster,  the  two  latter  titles 
having  l>een  conferred  on  him  by  the  king  his  brother  during  the  exile  of  his  family. 
After  the  re-possession  by  the  Stuarts  of  their  ancient  dignities,  the  history  of  this 
prince  became  so  intimately  connected  with  the  general  affairs  and  consequences  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  over  whom  he  exerted  great  influence,  that  little  more  than  an 
epitomized  chronology  of  the  events  of  his  life  anterior  to  his  accession  to  the  throne  will 
be  here  attempted.  Of  a  disposition  active,  haughty,  violent,  and  revengeful,  he  had 
formed  the  design  of  raising  the  royal  authority  to  its  utmost  height,  and  occasioned,  by 
his  advice,  too  many  of  the  arbitrary  measures  which  disgraced  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  ; 
and  he  was  the  more  pertinacious  in  his  project,  when,  by  his  brother's  failure  of  issue, 
he  found  himself  the  heir-presumptive  to  the  British  throne.  His  avowed  adherence 
also  to  the  catholic  religion,  together  with  the  knowledge  the  nation  had  of  the  obstinacy 
and  the  unlimited  ideas  of  prerogative  which  wholly  possessed  his  mind,  raised  a  uni- 
versal distrust  of  him,  and  a  fear  of  his  wielding  a  sceptre  which  he  would  undoubtedly 
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use  for  the  destruction  of  the  protestant  interests.  This  conviction  raised  that  steady 
opposition  to  the  recognition  of  his  rights,  which  nearly  caused  his  exclusion  from  the 
throne  by  an  act  of  parliament  in  preparation  for  that  purpose,  and  was  chiefly  the 
occasion  of  all  the  troubles,  intrigues,  ana  pretended  plots  that  harassed  the  reign  of  his 
brother.  These  consequences,  necessarily  so  minutely  detailed  in  our  English  histories, 
place  the  duke  of  York  so  fully  and  constantly  before  our  attention,  that  they  will  be 
now  but  slightly  touched  upon,  since,  to  produce  a  regular  detail  of  them  would  occupy 
a  space  too  great  to  be  allowed  in  the  present  pages,  and  could  only  be  a  repetition  of 
what  forms  so  prominent  a  subject  in  the  annals  of  our  country. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  British  fleet  near  the  coast  of  Holland  to  convey  the  king  and 
his  retinue  to  England,  the  duke  of  York  first  went  on  board  and  took  the  command  of 
the  fleet  as  Lord  High  Admiral  of  England  and  Ireland,  which  office  he  retained  until 
the  passing  of  the  Test  Act ;  and  he  soon  after  became  constable  of  Dover,  and  was 
installed  a  knight  of  the  Garter,  April  15,  16*61,  having  been  before  elected  at  York 
during  the  rebellion,  April  20,  1642.  About  this  time  also  he  married  Anne,  daughter 
of  Edward  Hyde,  earl  of  Clarendon,  by  whom  he  had  his  successors  on  the  English 
throne;  and  in  1663,  the  parliament  granted  him  the  revenues  of  the  post  office  and 
wine  licenses,  which  enabled  him  to  keep  a  court  separate  from  that  of  his  brother. 

The  royal  brothers,  upon  some  motive  not  fully  elucidated  in  history,  soon  discovered 
nn  ardent  desire  to  war  with  the  Dutch.  Many  suppose  it  to  have  proceeded  merely 
from  policy  and  a  national  jealousy  of  the  States'  prosperity  in  their  maritime  commerce, 
which  then  they  enjoyed  nearly  in  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  together  with  an  entire 
monopoly  of  the  Indies.  But  many  attribute  it  to  a  darker  design,  which  was  to  be 
effected  under  color  of  the  above  probable  supposition.  It  is  suspected  that  the  project 
to  introduce  popery  into  England  being  now  formed,  the  execution  of  it  was  only  sus- 

5 ended  till  the  Dutch  were  rendered  unable  to  succour  the  English  protestants.  The 
uke  of  York  was  known  to  be  a  zealous  catholic,  and  the  king  was  always  suspected 
of  a  partiality  towards  the  Human  church,  notwithstanding  the  great  dissimulation  with 
which  he  endeavored  to  conceal  it  throughout  his  reign.  To  men  possessed  of  such 
arbitrary  principles  as  the  king  and  his  brother,  the  extirpation  of  religious  liberty,  so 
essential  to  the  fostering  of  civil  freedom,  v  as  very  desirable.  To  despotic  monarchs, 
nothing  can  be  so  agreeable  as  the  catholic  religion,  for  though  it  brings  themselves 
under  foreign  dominion,  its  direct  tendency  is  an  absolute  power  over  their  immediate 
subjects.  However,  whatever  were  the  causes  of  this  war,  it  was  certainly  undertaken 
on  very  slight  grounds  and  by  a  very  unjustifiable  method.  The  duke,  before  any 
declaration  of  war  had  been  issued,  put  out  to  sea  with  16  men  of  war,  and  meeting  iu 
Nov.  1664,  with  the  Dutch  merchantmen  returning  from  Bourdeaux  richly  laden,  he 
captured  no  less  than  130  ships,  and  brought  them  to  England,  where  they  were  ab- 
surdly condemned  as  lawful  prizes,  which  injustice  was  followed  bv  a  declaration  of  war, 
Feb.  22,  1665,  though  from  our  ships  not  being  yet  in  readiness,  the  duke  of  York  was 
unable  to  enter  immediately  upon  action.  At  length  James  took  the  command  of  the 
British  fleet  and  set  sail  with  114  ships,  April  21,  1665,  in  quest  of  the  enemy,  who 
kept  close  within  their  ports,  and  he  even  took  the  range  of  their  coasts  to  provoke  them 
to  engage ;  but  finding  his  endeavors  fruitless,  he  returned  to  the  English  coast  near 
Harwich  .At  his  departure,  the  Dutch  ventured  upon  the  seas,  and,  capturing  many  of 
our  Hamburgh  fleet,  which  were  under  convoy  to  the  English  coasts,  so  incensed  the  duke 
that  he  set  sail  once  more  in  quest  of  them,  and  gained,  June  3,  off  Harwich,  a  complete 
victory  over  their  admiral  Opdam,  who  was  killed,  the  Dutch  losing  l!)  ships,  sunk  and 
taken.  James,  after  his  victory,  entered  Loudon  to  enjoy  the  ]>opularity  his  success 
had  purchased  for  him,  to  enhance  which,  a  general  thanksgiving  was  ordered,  and 
medals  were  struck  in  honor  of  the  victorious  duke,  whose  situation  was  now  most  envi- 
able, for  in  addition  to  his  being  Lord  High  Admiral,  governor  of  the  Cinque  Ports  and 
of  Portsmouth,  with  the  benefit  of  the  post  office  and  wine  licenses,  w  hich  enabled  him 
to  keep  a  splendid  court,  he  now  began  to  be  considered  the  heir  to  the  crown,  by  the 
king  his  brother's  want  of  issue.  This  caused  his  person  to  be  the  more  guarded,  and 
therefore,  however  glorious  this  first  sea  tight  of  the  prince's  might  be,  the  king  and 
council  resolved  that  he  should  not  venture  his  person  in  a  second  engagement,  the 
command  being  given  to  the  earl  of  Sandwich,  and  the  duke  of  Y'ork  for  a  length  of 
time  being  the  first  officer  of  the  fleet,  without  any  of  the  danger  usually  accompanying 
such  a  situation. 

Nothing  further  is  remarkable  in  the  life  of  James  until  the  death  of  his  first  wife, 
the  daughter  of  the  lord  chancellor  Hyde,  in  1671,  who,  a  short  time  before  her  death, 
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to  the  astonishment  of  all  parties,  had  openly  professed  the  catholic  religion.  The  duke's 
attachment  to  that  religion  was  long  suspected,  and  this  encreased  the  public  fear  of 
him,  her  conversion  being  justly  attributed  to  his  arguments  on  the  subject.  Doubt, 
however,  was  soon  changed  to  certainty  by  his  own  public  confession  of  his  having  ab- 
jured the  protestant  religion,  which  quickly  followed  his  duchess's  death. 

The  priests  and  Jesuits  had  long  pressed  him  to  make  open  profession  of  the  Romiah 
religion,  though  they  had  not  yet  been  able  to  succeed,  because  he  saw  it  would  make 
him  forfeit  the  affection  of  the  English ;  but  the  fanatical  warmth  of  his  mind  could  no 
longer  resist  the  example  of  his  wife,  whose  conversion,  accompanied  by  her  death, seemed 
to  him  too  great  a  proof  of  the  blessed  dispensation  of  providence  to  allow  of  any  longer 
dissimulation  in  his  dealing  between  God  and  man.  This  declaration  and  the  full 
license  he  thenceforth  gave  to  his  religious  prejudices,  accompanied  with  all  the  symp- 
toms of  their  arbitrary  and  uncharitable  character,  gave  rise  to  most  of  the  plots  and  con- 
spiracies, real  or  pretended,  that  agitated  the  reign  of  Charles,  and  of  which  James  was 
rather  the  object  than  the  promoter. 

War  being  renewed  against  the  Dutch  in  1 672,  we  find  the  duke  of  York  again  in  the 
active  command  of  the  fleet,  which  joined  that  of  France,  our  ally,  in  the  beginning  of 
May,  the  English  consisting  of  100  men  of  war,  and  the  French  of  40.  The  fleet  of 
the  States  was  much  inferior  to  the  combined  force  of  France  and  England,  consisting 
only  of  72  large  ships  and  40  frigates  and-fire  ships,  which  were  commanded  by  the 
famous  Ruyter,  who  putting  out  to  sea  before  the  enemies'  fleets  were  combined,  endea- 
vored to  prevent  the  junction,  in  which  attempt  he  failed.  However,  being  informed 
that  the  two  fleets  lay  at  anchor  in  Solebay,  off  the  coast  of  Suffolk,  he  resolved  to 
attack  them.  The  fleets  of  France  and  England  were  ranged  in  three  squadrons,  the 
duke  of  York  commanded  the  red  squadron ;  the  count  d'Etrees  the  white  ;  and  the 
earl  of  Sandwich  the  blue.  The  squadron  of  the  Dutch  fleet,  likewise  divided  into 
three,  commanded  by  Ruyter,  was  opposed  to  the  duke  of  York.  This  fierce  engage- 
ment, fought  on  the  28th  of  May,  is  well  described  by  Hume  and  Rapin.  It  proved 
the  skill  of  the  English  and  Dutch  commanders,  and  the  national  courage  of  the  men 
under  them,  the  victory  of  the  day  being  so  doubtful  that  both  sides  claimed  the  victory  ; 
but  the  perfidy  of  the  French  was  apparent,  for  they  merely  hovered  around  the  scene 
of  action,  firing  from  such  a  distance  as  sufficiently  to  secure  their  ships  from  injury. 
This  conduct,  so  contrary  to  the  natural  impetuosity  of  the  French,  was  ascribed  to  ttie 
deep  policy  of  the  French  king,  who  is  stated  to  have  ordered  his  admiral  d'Etrees  not 
to  expose  his  ships  ;  but  to  leave  the  English  and  Dutch  fleets  to  destroy  each  other, 
and  thus  to  gain  for  France  a  temporary  maritime  ascendency.  The  duke's  naval  glory 
thus  renewed  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  which  admired  his  courage,  though  it  depToreci 
his  religious  principles,  was  again  obscured  by  the  passing  of  the  Test  Act  in  1673,  to 
which  James  refusing  submission,  he  resigned  with  many  of  his  other  posts  his  station 
of  Lord  High  Admiral,  being  succeeded  by  the  celebrated  prince  Rupert  in  the  imme- 
diate command  of  the  fleet.  However,  the  king  put  the  admiralty  under  a  commission 
composed  wholly  of  the  duke's  friends  ;  so  that  the  power  of  the  navy  was  still  in  his 
hands. 

About  this  time  James  was  seeking  to  enter  again  into  the  marriage  state.  At  first, 
as  little  influenced  by  the  importance  of  his  choice  as  he  was  in  his  first  marriage,  he 
cast  his  eyes  upon  Susan,  the  widow  of  sir  Henry  Belasyse,  (who  died  in  the  lifetime  of 
his  father,  John,  lord  Belasyse,)  and  the  daughter  of  sir  William  Armine,  baronet. 
She  was  a  woman  of  much  life  and  great  vivacity,  by  which,  though  possessed  of  no 
degree  of  beauty,  she  had  so  gained  upon  the  duke,  that  he  gave  her  a  promise  under 
his  hand  to  marry  her.  But  being  a  zealous  protestant,  though  married  into  a  popish 
family,  he  sent  his  secretary  Coleman  to  draw  her  over  to  popery,  which  he  endeavored 
without  effect.  Her  sincerity  to  her  religion  was  equaled  by  her  nice  sense  of  honor  : 
for  some  of  her  connections  reproaching  her  with  the  duke's  intercourse  with  her,  she 
could  not  bear  the  stigma,  and  discovered  that  she  admitted  it  only  upon  the  knowledge 
of  its  honorable  nature.  This  quickly  came  to  the  ears  of  the  lord  Belasyse,  her  father- 
in-law,  a  zealous  papist,  who  likewise  nobly  preferring  religion  to  ambition,  and  know- 
ing how  intractable  the  lady  was  in  that  matter,  resolved  to  hinder  his  daughter's 
advancement,  rather  than  hazard  the  opportunity  by  the  duke's  marriage  with  a  powerful 

?opish  princess  of  hereafter  bringing  his  religion  under  the  protection  of  the  state, 
•re  tending  a  zeal  for  the  king  and  the  duke's  honor,  he  informed  Charles  of  the  whole 
affair,  who,  sending  for  his  brother,  told  him  it  was  too  much  to  have  played  the  fool  once, 
to  commit  the  folly  again  at  his  more  advanced  age  ;  and  the  lady  being  also  threatened, 
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she  at  length  gave  up  the  evidence  of  the  marriage  promise  which  had  been  made  her, 
though  as  some  reparation  for  this  sacrifice,  she  was  created,  March  2o,  1674, 
baroness  Belasyse  of  Orgolly,  which  she  enjoyed  until  1713,  the  year  of  her  death, 
when  the  title  became  extinct. 

However,  the  policy  of  lord  Belasvse  was  endeavored  to  be  frustrated  by  the  House 
of  Commons,  who  uaea1  their  utmost  influence  to  pass  a  bill  to  prevent  the  marriages  of 
protestants  with  papists,  which  directly  affected  the  duke  ;  and  so  persevering  were  the 
members  in  its  process,  that  the  king  was  obliged  to  prorogue  the  parliament  for  its 
hinderance.  The  parliament,  so  long  as  it  continued  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  evinced 
a  steady  opposition  to  the  designs  of  the  papists,  and  had  not  the  king  possessed  some 
conciliating  principles,  rendering  him  less  obstinate  than  his  father,  and  much  more 
politic  than  his  brother,  a  recurrence  of  the  evils  of  the  last  reirn  might  have  happened. 
Charles,  though  doubtless  inclined  to  establish  popery,  found  the  sense  of  the  nation 
too  strongly  against  it,  and  covered  his  desires  with  a"  deep  dissimulation,  of  which  he 
was  fully  master ;  for  as  the  parliament  stood  then  affected,  an  extreme  confusion,  if 
not  a  second  civil  war,  must  have  been  the  consequence  of  the  king's  acting  directly 
upon  his  attachment  and  principles.  This  is  fully  proved  by  the  revolution  under  the 
reign  of  his  brother  James,  who  being  of  a  more  furious  and  obstinate  temper,  resolved 
at  all  hazards  to  establish  his  favorite  prejudices  as  the  people's  rule  of  conscience ;  but 
he  found  the  English  equal  in  resolution  to  himself,  when  the  defense  of  their  laws,  re- 
ligion, and  liberty,  called  for  its  exertion,  which  patriotism  was  justly  rewarded  by  the 
abdication  and  exile  of  the  tyrant. 

Notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  Commons,  a  negociation  was  opened  for  a  mar- 
riage with  Claudia  Felicia,  archduchess  of  Inspruck,  the  daughter  and  heir  of  Ferdinand, 
the  son  of  Leopold,  the  brother  of  the  emperor  Ferdinand  II. ;  but  the  emperor  Leopold 
losing  his  consort  about  this  time,  married  this  princess  himself.  The  duke  of  York 
was  therefore  obliged  to  cast  his  attention  to  another  quarter,  and  as  his  seal  prevented 
him  from  marrying  a  protestant,  he  made  choice  of  Maria,  daughter  of  A  Ion  so,  duke  of 
Modena,  and  sister  of  the  then  reigning  duke,  Francis  II.  of  the  house  of  Este:  but 
because  the  court  of  Rome  was  not  willing  to  consent  to  it,  unless  she  might  have  a 
public  chapel,  which  the  English  court  durst  not  grant,  another  marriage  was  proposed 
for  a  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Crequi.  However,  the  Pope,  afraid  of  offending  a  prince 
who  might  hereafter  bring  England  under  his  subjection,  at  length  gave  up  his  opposi- 
tion, and  the  marriage  was  immediately  after  effected  by  proxy  in  the  year  1673. 
Nothing  further  is  remarkable  in  the  life  of  the  duke,  passing  over  the  constant  protection 
he  procured  for  papists  and  jesuits,  who  were  constantly  about  his  person,  until  the 
year  lt>77>  when,  at  the  instance  of  the  king,  who  wished  in  some  degree  to  draw  off  the 
national  odium  and  apprehension  from  his  brother,  he  consented  to  the  marriage  of 
his  daughter  Mary  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  the  head  of  the  protestant  party.  King 
Charles  pictured  to  him  that  it  would  very  much  soften  the  nation's  apprehensions  when 
it  should  appear  his  religion  was  only  a  personal  thing,  not  to  be  derived  to  his  children 
after  him  ;  and  however  much  the  duke  disrelished  this  proposition,  he  at  length  yielded 
to  his  brother's  wishes,  the  marriage  being  effected  in  October,  1677*  which  was  a  union 
most  sensibly  felt  by  the  king  of  France,  who  saw  his  great  enemy,  the  prince  of  Orange, 
whom  he  would  have  crushed,  about  to  be  able  perhaps  of  ousting  him  out  of  his  politi- 
cal ally  by  this  marriage  with  the  English  princess. 

In  the  year  1678  was  witnessed  what  was  called  the  discovery  of  the  popish  plot, 
which  was  accompanied  with  many  trials  and  executions ;  and  in  January,  1679,  a  new 
parliament  being  summoned,  the  elections  were  carried  with  great  heat,  and  were  almost 
every  where  against  the  court.  Whether  the  late  plot  was  real  or  pretended,  the  court 
had  so  trifled  with  the  nation  by  relaxing  the  laws  against  the  catholics,  that  from  the 
terror  now  running  throughout  the  kingdom  the  duke  became  the  object  of  confirmed 
antipathy,  of  which  the  king  was  so  aware,  that  he  saw  the  necessity  of  his  brother's 
temporary  departure  from  his  dominions  to  avoid  any  suspicion  of  the  council  being 
influenced  by  him.  The  duke  appeared  much  affected  at  the  injustice  of  his  punishment ; 
but  finding  the  king  resolute,  he  obeyed,  being  assured  by  his  brother  that  it  was  only 
to  preserve  him  from  the  storm  which  the  late  elections  sufficiently  evidenced  was 
gathering  against  him  ;  and  before  he  departed,  the  king  gave  him  also  a  satisfaction 
relative  to  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  who  was  now  very  popular  and  considered  as  the 
heir  apparent  to  the  throne  as  the  king's  eldest  son  in  lawful  marriage.  This  report  be- 
came the  more  generally  listened  to  by  the  people  from  the  great  unpopularity  of  prince 
James ;  but  to  quiet  his  fears,  the  king  made  a  solemn  declaration  in  council  that  he 
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was  never  married  nor  contracted  to  the  duke  of  Monmouth's  mother,  nor  to  any  other 
woman  excepting  his  present  queen  ;  upon  which,  the  duke  of  York  departed  for  Hol- 
land, March  3,  1679,  three  days  before  the  meeting  of  parliament,  with  his  duchess  and 
his  younger  daughter,  the  princess  Anne,  whence  he  went  and  resided  at  Brussels,  where 
he  was  but  coldly  received.  Shortly  after,  a  design  of  some  papists  being  discovered  to 
burn  London,  the  Commons,  despatched  the  following  address,  amongst  others,  to  the 
king : — "  That  the  duke  of  York  being  a  papist,  the  hopes  of  his  coming  to  the  crown 
has  given  the  greatest  countenance  and  encouragement  to  the  present  conspiracies  and 
designs  of  the  papists  against  the  king  and  the  protest  ant  religion  ;"  which  resolution 
was  sent  to  the  lords  by  William,  lord  Ru^sel,  for  which  he  paid  dearly  afterwards. 
This  attack  upon  James  was  soon  followed  by  the  celebrated  Exclusion  Bill,  which  was 
to  disable  him  from  inheriting  the  imperial  crown  of  England,  it  being  read  a  first  time 
un  the  1  -3th  of  May,  a  second  time  by  a  majority  of  79  on  the  20th,  and  the  third 
reading  being  only  prevented  by  the  prorogation  of  the  parliament  on  the  27th  until 
August  the  14th,  which  was  afterwards  dissolved  on  the  intervening  July  the  10th. 

The  king  being  seized  with  a  severe  illness  in  the  latter  part  of  August,  his  brother 
was  sent  for  by  him  with  the  greatest  secrecy  to  Windsor,  which  summons  the  duke 
obeyed  with  the  utmost  promptitude,  coming  in  disguise  through  Calais  as  the  quicker 
passage,  and  arriving  at  nis  brother's  palace,  Sept.  2  ;  but  the  danger  being  over  before 
he  came,  the  king  affected  a  surprise  at  his  presence,  and  ordered  his  immediate  departure 
as  a  means  of  quieting  the  jealousy  of  the  duke's  enemies.  James  protested  against  this 
banishment,  for  which  he  pretended  there  could  be  no  just  ground,  and  he  could  only  be 
induced  to  consent  to  it  by  his  rival,  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  being  put  also  out  of  all 
command  and  sent  beyond* sea.  James  having  thus  dispossessed  the  person  he  feared  as 
a  competitor  for  the  crown,  mitigated  the  rigor  of  his  own  absence  from  court  by  ob- 
taining the  king's  leave  to  retire  into  Scotland,  representing  to  him  the  danger  of  his 
being  in  the  Low  Countries  in  case  of  his  majesty's  death.  Accordingly,  at  the  time 
Monmouth  was  exiled  to  Holland,  James  merely  returned  to  Brussels  to  bring  home  the 
duchess  with  the  princess  Anne,  and  arriving  shortly  after  at  London,  departed,  Oct.  27, 
for  Scotland,  which  he  governed  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  giving  manifest  tokens  of  his 
cruelty  and  inveterate  hatred  to  the  presbvterians.  Shortly  after  the  return  of  the  duke 
from  Brussels  occurred  the  discovery  of  the  pretended  Meal  Tub  Plot,  designed  by  the 
1  lapists  to  accuse  the  protestants  and  patriots  of  a  project  to  kill  the  king  and  treasonably 
to  effect  many  important  changes  in  the  state,  wnich  the  duke  of  York  encouraged  by 
rewarding  the  principal  witness,  Dangerfeld,  and  the  king  also  disgraced  himself  by  the 
same  species  of  subornation  ;  but  the  villainy  and  falsehood  of  Dangerfeld  being  de- 
tected, he  was  committed  to  Newgate  on  the  very  day  the  foiled  duke  of  York  retired 
thus  disgraced  to  Scotland.  There  the  prince  remained  not  long,  for  being  again  sent 
for  by  his  royal  brother,  he  appeared  at  court,  Feb.  24,  1080,  though  nothing  particularly 
marked  his  return,  except  the  king's  contradicting  in  the  fullest  manner  the  legitimacy 
of  Monmouth's  birth,  and  the  acquittal  of  the  contrivers  of  the  Meal  Tub  Plot,  most  of 
whom  were  the  immediate  friends  and  favorites  of  the  king  and  prince.  The  great 
credit  the  duke  began  now  to  assume  rendered  him  again  the  object  of  hatred,  and  the 
duke  of  Monmouth,  narrowly  watching  his  uncle's  movements,  returned  from  Holland 
without  the  royal  leave  and  made  several  progresses  through  the  kingdom  to  encourage 
his  friends,  of  whom  many  lords  publicly  denounced  the  prince  as  a  popish  recusant. 
This  truth  being  too  well  known  to  be  contradicted  and  too  warmly  espoused  to  be  dis- 
regarded, the  king,  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  parliament,  which  was  to  sit  on  the 
21st  of  October,  again  persuaded  the  duke  to  depart  for  Scotland,  who,  having  received 
repeated  assurances  from  the  king  that  he  would  never  forsake  him,  set  out  for  the 
North  the  day  before  the  assembling  of  the  parliament.  Five  days  after  the  meeting 
the  Exclusion  Bill  was  again  brought  forwara  by  the  Commons,  and,  after  some  days" 
debate,  was  passed  by  a  ^reat  majority  ;  concerning  which,  the  arguments  on  either  side 
are  well  displayed  in"  the  copious  Rapin.  However,  on  its  being  sent  up  to  the  other 
house,  Nov.  15,  it  was  thrown  out  by  the  Lords  on  the  second  reading  by  <>3  against  'Mi  ; 
the  king  being  present  during  the  whole  debate,  which  lasted  till  midnight.  The  affair 
of  the  popish  duke  occupied  the  entire  attention  of  the  houses,  iu  both  of  which  he  was 
represented  as  a  person  of  real  danger  to  the  nation  and  constitution  ;  and  this  so  pro- 
voked the  king,  that  he  at  length  dissolved  the  parliament.  Jan.  18,  1681,  summoning 
another  to  meet  at  Oxford,  March  21st  following,  in  the  expectation  of  finding  it  more 
complaisant  to  his  wishes  when  removed  from  the  factious  city  of  London.  However, 
he  found  himself  miserably  deceived ;  for  no  sooner  did  the  parliament  meet,  than 
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popery  and  the  duke  of  York  became  the  sole  topics,  the  Exclusion  Bill  on  the  28th  of 
the  month  being  again  read  and  ordered  for  a  second  reading,  when  the  kiug  dissolved 
the  parliament,  which  had  sat  but  seven  days,  being  the  fifth  and  the  last  of  his  reign  ; 
and  he  ever  afterwards  governed  in  the  roost  arbitrary  manner,  upon  the  principles  so 
congenial  to  himself  and  his  bigoted  brother. 

The  duke  upon  his  first  entrance  into  Scotland  endeavored  to  acquire  some  popular- 
ity by  an  apparent  affability,  as  it  was  visibly  his  interest  to  ingratiate  himself  with  that 
nation,  to  enable  him  to  assist  the  court's  designs.  After  having  opened  the  parliament 
as  the  king's  high  commissioner,  July  28,  Midi,  which  he  could  not  lawfully  do,  as  he 
would  not  take  the  required  oaths  for  the  high  office,  he  procured  the  passing  of  several 
acts  agreeably  to  the  king's  wishes  ;  for  though  this  duke  had  lamented  and  refused  the 
taking  of  the  test  in  England,  he  could  procure  one  of  even  a  more  rigid  nature  to  be 
passed  in  Scotland,  out  of  which  for  his  own  convenience  were  exonerated  the  royal 
family,  by  which  the  chief  utility  of  it  was  rendered  null ! — oh,  hypocrisy  and  persecution  ! 
This  test,  which  he  caused  to  be  universally  administered,  was  designed  for  tne  exclusion 
of  the  rigid  presbyterians,  so  inimical  to  despotic  government,  from  the  parliament.  The 
earl  of  Argyle  was  condemned  to  lose  his  head  for  refusiug  to  take  the  required  oath, 
and  also,  as  it  was  pretended,  for  dissuading  others  from  it ;  but  he  had  the  good  fortune 
to  make  his  escape  into  Holland.  The  tyrannical  James  now  also  began  a  furious  per- 
secution  upon  the  conventiclers,  which  consisted  of  many  barbarous  executions,  by  the 
hanging  or  beheading  of  several  of  both  sexes.  His  administration  of  justice  was  equally 
arbitrary  and  unjust,  of  which  the  instance  of  lord  Halton,  the  duke  of  Lauderdale's 
brother,  accused  of  perjury,  is  an  instance  which  is  fully  shown  in  Burnet,  though  its 
details  are  too  numerous  for  the  present  page. 

The  duke  departing  from  Scotland  in  March  1682,  was  received  by  the  king  with 
every  mark  of  affection  ;  and  in  about  two  months  he  returned  to  that  country  to  convey 
his  family  to  London.  He  went  by  sea,  and  by  an  unexpected  accident  the  ship  struck 
upon  a  sand,  without  any  hope  of  releasing  her  from  her  terrific  situation  ;  but  the  duke 
got  into  a  boat  and  ordered  in  his  dogs  and  some  unknown  persons,  who  were  taken  from 
his  solicitude  concerning  them  to  be  his  priests,  and  under  his  direction  the  boat  went 
off  scarcely  half  filled,  leaving  many  noblemen  and  gentlemen  toperish  in  the  waves, 
amongst  whom  was  lieutenant  Hyde,  the  duke's  brother-in-law.  This  inhuman  neglect 
was  never  investigated,  but  it  justly  added  to  the  general  odium  he  labored  under,  and 
has  ever  remained  a  foul  staiu  upon  his  character  for  humanity.  Making  but  a  short  stay 
in  Scotland,  he  returned  into  England,  where  he  continued  during  the  remaining  days 
of  his  brother's  reign,  possessing  an  overwhelming  influence  over  his  actions  and  counsels ; 
and  to  him  is  generally  ascribed  the  rigor  with  which  the  king,  from  this  time,  treated 
his  enemies,  and  on  his  memory  will  the  stain  of  those  patriots'  blood,  Russel  and  Syd- 
ney, for  ever  remain  fixed.  Of  so  dangerous  a  nature  were  some  of  his  counsels,  that 
even  the  despotic  Charles  was  shaken  by  them,  who  is  stated  on  one  occasion  to  have 
exclaimed,  "  Brother,  I  am  resolved  never  to  travel  again  ;  you  may  do  so,  if  you 
please." 

In  the  year  1683,  June  12,  was  the  discovery  of  the  pretended  Rye- House  Plot,  the 
stated  object  of  which  was  to  murder  the  king  and  duke  of  York  in  their  way  to  New- 
market. Like  the  Meal-Tub  Plot,  its  design  was  to  bring  odium  upon  the  duke's 
enemies  and  those  who  had  strongly  favored  the  Exclusion  Bill.  The  esteemed  lord 
Russel  was  executed  upon  it,  notwithstanding  all  the  remonstrances  of  the  first  nobility 
to  save  him  and  the  decided  irregularity  used  for  his  condemnation.  The  duke  of  York, 
whose  spirit  of  revenge,  bigotry,  and  cruelty  has  made  him  the  contempt  and  horror  of 
Englishmen,  could  not  suffer  his  chief  enemy  to  escape  him,  and  he  used  the  most 
strenuous  endeavor  to  render  abortive  every  petition  for  mercy.  This  execution  was 
followed  by  that  of  Algernon  Sidney,  who  died  in  a  manner  becoming  a  patriot,  what- 
ever might  have  been  the  extent  of  the  fanaticism  of  his  political  prejudices.  The  earl 
of  Essex,  who  was  confined  in  the  Tower  on  suspicion  of  a  participation  in  the  plot, 
was  on  the  day  of  the  trial  of  Russel  found  with  bis  throat  cut  from  ear  to  ear.  This 
circumstance  was  hastily  communicated  to  the  judges  and  the  king's  counsel  at  the 
court,  who  thence  took  occasion  to  insinuate  to  the  jury  the  reality  of  the  plot,  since 
the  earl  of  Essex  rather  chose  to  lay  violent  hands  upon  himself  than  stand  a  trial.  No 
means,  however  base,  were  scrupled  at  during  the  infamous  reigns  of  the  second  Charles 
and  James  to  influence  the  jury  to  the  side  of  blood.  The  evidence  against  the  unfortu- 
nate lord,  whose  name  in  more  than  one  age  is  coupled  with  patriotism  and  who  was  pre- 
doomed  for  destruction,  being  very  defective,  the  sudden  and  suspicious  death  of  Essex 
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was  to  aid  it.  However,  if  any  infamy  was  in  this  deed,  it  fell  upon  the  king  and  duke ; 
far  so  low  had  they  sunk  in  public  estimation  by  their  violence  ana  injustice,  that  scarcely 
any  action  was  considered  too  infamous  to  restrain  their  consciences.  The  appearance 
of  the  body  and  of  the  room  in  which  Essex  died,  afforded  strong  presumptions  that  he 
could  not  have  destroyed  himself,  as,  though  his  throat  was  cut  from  ear  to  ear,  he  him- 
self was  discovered  lying  in  a  remote  corner  of  the  room,  and  the  razor,  with  which  the 
deed  was  done,  was  afterwards  found  thrown  out  of  the  window.  It  was  likewise  said, 
that  in  the  blood  spread  upon  the  floor  of  the  room,  the  marks  of  a  strange  foot  were 
seen,  which  is  rendered  extremely  probable,  since,  before  the  coroner  was  allowed  to 
inspect  the  body,  care  was  taken  to  strip  and  leave  it  naked,  and  the  room  was 
thoroughly  washed ;  a  circumstance  that  could  only  tend  to  render  abortive  the  decision 
of  an  inquest  and  to  do  away  with  any  appearance  of  violence  having  been  used  upon 
the  body  of  the  prisoner.  The  king  and  duke  were  in  the  Tower  on  the  very  morning 
the  deed  was  done,  where  they  haa  not  been  for  12  years  before,  which  universally  put 
on  them  the  infamy  of  the  deed  and  a  suspicion  of  its  having  been  committed  by  their 
order.  Many  other  circumstances  might  be  mentioned  that  strengthened  this  suspicion. 
The  extreme  care  to  hide  the  true  evidence  of  the  deed  from  the  inquest,  could  only  be 
to  screen  persons  high  in  authority  from  detection ;  for  had  the  circumstance  of  the 
risoner's  dying  by  his  own  hands  been  probable,  the  most  minute  investigation  would 
ave  followed  to  prove  its  certainty.  Yet  these  royal  villains, — for  they  deserve  no  better 
title,  since,  even  if  they  were  not  guilty  of  any  participation  in  the  murder,  they  made 
it  conducive  to  their  bloody  purpose  upon  another  object, — could  infuse  a  garbled  state- 
ment of  the  fact  into  a  court  of  justice,  purposely  to  influence  the  jury  to  the  side  of 
blood,  at  the  very  time  of  their  deciding  between  life  and  death  ;  by  such  means,  they 
could  procure  the  destruction  of  a  fellcw  creature  and  a  subject,  whom,  until  conviction, 
a  king  under  any  circumstances  is  bound  to  protect.  Russel  was  condemned,  and  partly 
by  the  influence  this  royal  interference  caused.  His  blood  is,  from  this,  as  well  as  from 
the  infamous  partiality  they  encouraged  in  the  judges,  chargeable  upon  the  royal  bro- 
thers. The  trials  which  followed  were  conducted  with  the  same  unjust  rigor ;  no  plea, 
however  plausible,  being  allowed  to  be  investigated,  that  might  deprive  the  court  of  its 
revenge,  which  the  duke  of  York  appeared  to  enioy  in  his  inmost  soul.  Trials  and 
executions  were  prominent  events  during  the  remainder  of  the  year,  which  nearly  closed 
with  that  of  the  celebrated  Sidney. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  In  it  he  had  found 
himself  possessed  of  the  arbitrary  power  he  had  so  much  loved  and  followed.  No  further 
opposition  was  capable  of  obstructing  his  views,  and  patriotism  had  sunk  beneath  the 
hydra  of  tyranny,  bigotry,  and  persecution.  The  chief  enemies  of  the  king  had  by  in- 
justice and  corruption  been  destroyed  before  him,  and  their  party  the  Whigs  were  wholly 
without  power  and  efficiency.  Charles  was  now  become  the  most  despotic  of  European 
monarchs.  The  Tories  praised  the  comparative  tranquillity  which  lasted  during  the 
remainder  of  the  reign  ;  and  their  political  passion  and  joy  at  having  wholly  depressed 
their  rivals,  the  Whigs,  prevented  them  from  perceiving  that  this  tranquillity  was  the 
effect  of  a  slavery,  by  which  they  were  themselves  disgraced  and  as  fully  under  the  influ- 
ence of  as  the  party,  whom  they  had  crushed  by  their  venality  and  prejudices.  Thev 
gloried  in  having  thrown  a  chain  upon  their  adversaries,  but  could  not  perceive  nor  feel, 
so  fully  had  their  political  rage  stupified  them,  that  the  same  chain  was  bound  as  tightly 
around  themselves.  The  tranquillity  they  applauded  as  the  effect  of  their  policy,  they 
should  have  known  proceeded  from  that  despotism  which  casts  a  stagnation  over  the 
energies  of  men,  and  stifles  their  opinions  with  its  serpent  foldings  and  pestilential  breath. 
Opinions  will  be  various ;  and  where  they  are  not  heard,  despotism  surpresses  them. 
Unlike  the  great  and  benevolent  spirit  which  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters, 
separating  from  the  wide  chaos  each  distinct  essence  into  its  proper  and  beauteous 
sphere,  forming  a  gloriously  various  universe,  the  malignant  demon  of  despotism  throws 
its  enervating  streams  over  the  multitudinous  powers  and  conceptions  of  mankind,  the 
noblest  emblem  on  earth  of  that  universe,  and  dissolves  them  into  one  crude  and  indi- 
gested chaos  under  an  abject,  unproductive,  and  disgraceful  slavery,  where  genius  has  no 
advantage  over  imbecility,  and  patriotism  cannot  disengage  itself  from  the  most  intri- 
guing servility.  Cursed  is  he  in  whom  this  wretch  is  personated  in  a  human  form. 
Sooner  or  later  the  punishment  of  the  great  jealous  king  will  catch  him.  He  may  be 
suffered  to  punish  the  vices  of  a  nation  ;  but  the  being  an  instrument  of  divine  wrath, 
will  not  exonerate  him  from  the  responsibility  in  which  he  stands  to  the  great  king 
for  having  dishonored  the  divine  image  granted  to  him  both  as  a  man  and  a  sovereign. 
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He  has  disgraced  that  image,  hy  sacrificing  the  dignity  of  his  nature  and  station  to  a 
vicious  inclination ;  and  it  will  not  stand  him  in  need  that  his  vices  tended  to  the  pur- 
poses of  Providence.  That  great  and  divine  power  will  not  make  kings  wicked  as 
instruments  for  his  awful  retribution  upon  the  wickedness  of  man ;  but  he  fixes  upon 
those  who  have  before  debased  themselves  by  every  license  of  a  tyrannical  disposition  and 
are  capable  of  no  other  happiness  than  that  of  destroying  and  tormenting  their  fellow 
creatures.  Pharoah  was  already  notoriously  depraved  before  he  was  called  upon  as  the 
instrument  to  execute  the  divine  wrath  upon  the  land  of  Egypt ;  and  he  was  swept  away 
in  the  midst  of  his  obdurate  crimes  by  tne  flood  of  an  Almighty  indignation.  Scarcely 
had  our  second  Charles  reached  the  pinnacle  of  despotism  than  he  was  stretched  upon  the 
bed  of  death,  which  he  rendered  undignified  by  any  desire  of  religious  consolation ;  and 
thus,  after  years  of  strife  to  obtain  the  power  of  tyranny,  he  was  snatched  away  just  as  he 
had  it  within  his  grasp.  And  James,  his  brother,  and  partner  in  severity  and  rigor, 
mounted  his  throne,  only  to  be  cast  from  it  by  the  reviving  patriotism  of  the  people,  whom 
he  would  have  enslaved. 

James  II.  succeeded  to  the  crown  on  his  brother's  death,  Feb.  6,  1685,  and  he  was 
crowned  at  Westminster  abbey  with  his  queen,  on  St.  George's  Day,  April  23,  by  San- 
croft,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  ceremony  was  conducted  in  the  usual  form,  saving 
that  the  sacrament  was  refused  to  be  taken,  and  some  alteration  or  mental  reservation  was 
supposed  to  take  place  in  the  taking  of  the  oath.  After  a  reign  of  nearly  four  years,  the 
king  abdicated  his  throne  and  withdrew,  Dec.  23,  1688,  into  France,  landing  at  Amble- 
teuse.  The  French  king  assigned  him  the  castle  of  St.  Germains  for  the  keeping  of  his 
court,  and  appointed  him  also  a  royal  entertainment  suitable  to  his  dignity.  Here,  after  a 
twelve  years'  second  exile  and  many  fruitless  and  unsuccessful  attempts,  as  fully  detailed 
in  our  histories,  to  recover  his  lost  throne,  he  died,  being  much  broken  with  grief  and 
sorrow,  Sept.  6,  1701,  in  the  68th  year  of  his  age.  It  is  said,  that  on  the  death  of  John 
Sobieski,  king  of  Poland,  in  1696,  James  was  offered  the  vacant  crown,  which  he  declined, 
saying,  "  That  he  would  accept  of  no  crown  that  was  not  actually  his  due ;  for  that  would 
indeed  be  to  acknowledge  the  abdication  of  the  one  which  he  considered  as  lawfully  his 
own."  Sandford  states  he  was  buried  in  the  monastery  of  the  Benedictines  at  Paris,  and 
that  his  heart  was  sent  to  the  nunnery  of  Chaliot.  However,  by  later  accounts,  he  appears 
to  have  been  buried  at  St.  Germains,  where  his  remains  were  discovered  in  digging  the 
foundation  of  the  new  church,  and  re-interred  beneath  the  altar,  Sept.  9, 1824.  This  re- 
appearance of  the  tyrant  of  a  former  age  was  witnessed  but  a  few  days  before  the  accession 
of  Charles  X.  to  the  throne  of  France,  as  if  to  warn  that  worthless  monarch  to  shun  the 
dangers  and  disgrace,  upon  which  James's  regal  power  had  been  wrecked  by  the  errors  of 
despotic  government;  but  if  kings  will  not  be  guided  by  the  page  of  history,  neither  will 
they  quit  their  pernicious  tenets  though  one  rose  from  the  dead.  Charles  disregarded  the 
omen,  and  he,  like  his  silent  monitor,  has  also  become  a  lesson  to  kings,  having  been  swept 
away  from  a  station,  the  duties  of  which  he  has  so  miserably  neglected.  A  description 
of  tins  translation  of  the  body  of  James  is  pleasingly  detailed  in  the  interesting  and  highly 
popular  periodical  publication,  called  the  Mirror,  No.  107. 
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I.  Anne,  the  first  wife  of  James,  born  in  the  year  1637,  was  the  daughter  of  the  celebrated 
chancellor,  Edward  I  lyde,  afterwards  earl  of  Clarendon,  by  his  wife  Frances,  daughter 
and  at  length  heir  of  sir  Thomas  Aylesbury,  bark,  a  master  of  the  requests  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.  Being  a  woman  of  great  beauty,  a  strong  understanding,  and  ardent  pas- 
sions, the  origin  of  her  captivating  the  heart 'of  James  is  dated  from  their  first  interview, 
when  his  sister,  the  princess  royal,  came  to  Paris  to  see  the  queen  mother;  for  Anne 
accompanying  that  illustrious  lady  as  one  of  her  maids  of  honor,  completely  enchanted 
the  duke  of  York,  and  so  managed  her  ascendant  over  him  by  encreasing  his  passion, 
that  between  the  time  he  first  saw  her  and  the  winter  before  the  king's  restoration  he  con- 
tracted marriage  with  her  at  Breda,  Nov.  24,  1659.  Upou  his  return  to  England,  the 
lady  proving  pregnant,  there  were  many  persons  urgent  to  dissuade  the  duke  from  so 
unequal  a  match  ;  but  the  king's  affection  at  that  time  for  the  fuithful  chancellor,  overruled 
all  consideration  of  the  injur)'  that  the  royal  family  might  receive  from  it,  and  willingly 
gave  his  assent,  upon  which  Anne  was  privately  married  to  the  duke  at  Worcester-House, 
September  the  3rd,  1660. 

What  follows  concerning  this  lady  is  chiefly  taken  from  Lodge's  excellent  selection  of 
Portraits  of  IUuttriout  British  Characters.  "  Her  father,  in  his  own  life,  informs  us  that 
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James  disclosed  the  fact  of  his  private  marriage  immediately  after  the  Restoration,  and 
entreated  his  brother  to  suffer  him  to  marry  her  publicly,  as  she  was  already  pregnant 
Charles,  whose  indolent  good  temper  nothing  could  ruffle,  listened  patiently  and  even 
kindly  to  the  news,  and  sent  the  marquess  of  Ormond  and  the  earl  of  Southampton,  the 
chancellor's  dearest  friends,  to  declare  the  matter  to  him,  who  stated  that  he  never  had  the 
slightest  suspicion  of  it.  The  temper  in  which  he  received  it  will  best  appear  from  his 
own  words.  lie  broke  into  immoderate  passion  against  his  daughter,  ana  said  with  all 
imaginable  earnestness,  that  as  soon  as  he  came  home  he  would  turn  her  out  of  his  house 
as  a  strumpet  to  shift  for  herself,  and  would  never  see  her  again.  And  on  their  assuring 
him  that  she  was  married  to  the  duke,  he  fell  into  yet  greater  passion,  and  exclaimed  that, 
u  He  had  rather  his  daughter  had  been  the  duke's  whore  than  his  wife  ;  that  in  the  former 
case,  nobody  could  blame  him  for  the  resolution  he  had  taken,  as  he  was  not  obliged  to 
keep  a  whore  for  the  greatest  prince  alive ;  but  if  there  were  any  good  reason  to  suspect 
the  other,  he  was  ready  to  give  a  positive  judgment,  in  which  he  hoped  the  king  would 
concur  with  him ; — that  the  king  should  cause  the  woman  to  be  cast  into  a  dungeon  under 
so  strict  a  guard,  that  no  person  living  should  be  permitted  to  come  to  her;  and  then, 
that  an  act  of  parliament  should  be  immediately  passed  for  cutting  off  her  head ;  to  which 
he  would  not  only  give  his  consent,  but  would  very  willingly  be  the  first  man  that  should 
propose  it ;  and  whoever  knew  the  man,  concludes  the  chancellor,  still  speaking  of  him- 
self, will  believe  he  said  all  this  very  heartily."  Burnet,  who  certainly  was  no  panegyrist 
of  the  duke  or  his  wife,  says,  that  "  she  being  with  child,  called  on  tiie  duke  to  own  the 
marriage,  and  managed  the  matter  with  so  much  address,  that  in  conclusion,  he  married 
her,  and  that  he  thought  to  have  shaken  her  from  claiming  it  by  great  promises  and  as 
great  threatening*;  but  she  was  a  woman  of  great  spirit,  and  would  have  it  known  that 
she  was  so,  let  him  use  her  afterwards  as  he  pleased. ' 

But  however  easily  the  king  consented  to  the  marriage,  the  queen-mother,  who  cordially 
hated  the  chancellor  as  an  obstacle  to  her  acquiring  an  undue  influence  over  her  royal 
son,  was  long  steady  in  withholding  her  consent.  She  came  from  Paris  with  a  view  of 
preventing  the  union  as  a  dishonor  to  the  crown  ;  and  even  when  she  found  her  interfe- 
rence was  too  late,  she  long  refused  to  see  her  daughter-in-law,  being  at  last  prevailed 
upon  to  receive  her  respects  only  at  the  pressing  instance  of  the  king ;  but  during  her  stay 
ill  England,  she  ever  treated  the  duchess  with  so  much  coldness,  that  her  aversion  to  the 
marriage  was  visible  to  all.  The  enemies  of  the  chancellor,  hoping  from  these  symptoms 
of  aversion  to  procure  his  ruin,  neglected  not  the  endeavoring  to  spread  them  even  in  the 
brejist  of  James  himself,  by  indirectly  conveying  to  him  the  most  injurious  reports  of  his 
wife's  conduct  previously  to  her  union  with  him ;  but  James,  having  discovered  the  authors, 
elicited,  on  a  promise  of  their  pardon,  a  confession  of  the  falsehood  of  the  charges.  How- 
ever, from  this  ill-judged  lenity  towards  these  infamous  slanderers,  other  gallantries  were 
subsequently  imputed  to  the  duchess  ;  for  one  stab  to  a  person's  reputation  is  quickly 
followed  by  the  hand  of  malice  with  another,  though  both  may  be  without  cause  or  provo- 
cation. Grammont,  speaking  largely  of  a  supposed  intrigue  with  Sidney,  a  younger  son 
of  Robert,  earl  of  Leicester,  and  a  gentleman  of  the  duke's  bed  chamber,  avers  tiat  she 
went  to  York,  in  1664,  that  she  might  receive  his  addresses  with  the  more  convenience 
and  privacy  ;  and  Burnet  adds  that  the  duke  discovered  the  amour,  and  dismissed  Sidney 
with  so  much  precipitation  and  anger  that  the  whole  became  public.  However,  in  justifica- 
tion of  the  duchess's  character,  sir  John  Reresby  says  that  Sydney  was  discarded  from 
another  motive,  though  it  was  certain  that  he  was  certainly  enamored  of  the  duchess,  whose 
beauty  and  wit  caused  general  admiration,  and  that  the  duchess  returned  his  attentions 
with  kindness,  though  not  with  familiarity.  Burnet  makes  use  of  this  rumor  to  introduce 
a  long  paragraph  of  disgusting  scandal  against  James,  whose  debaucheries  he  tells  us, 
shortened  the  lives  of  the  duchess  and  most  of  her  children,  who  died  in  infancy,  and 
poisoned  the  constitutions  of  the  two  who  survived  that  state  of  life ;  and  he  relates  the 
circumstances  of  a  filthy  tale,  which  may  be  found  in  his  memoirs  in  the  year  1665.  He 
also  tells  us  that  the  duchess,  through  "the  discovery  of  her  amour  with  Sidney,  lost  the 
influence  which  she  formerly  possessed  over  her  husband,  and  that  in  the  hope  of  regaining 
it  by  flattering  his  religious  prejudices,  she  determined  to  embrace  the  Roman  catholic 
profession.  This  brings  us  to  the  most  important  point  of  her  story  ;  for  though  she 
possessed  a  proud  and  in  many  instances  an  overbearing  spirit,  she  neither  aspired  to 
any  open  influence  on  state  affairs  nor  mixed  in  political  intrigues,  an  inclination  to  which 
is  so  justly  chargeable  upon  many  of  the  eminent  women  of  her  time. 

She  had  been  bred  a  protestant,  and  had  long  the  appearance  of  sincerity  in  that  pro- 
fession ;  but  for  many  months  before  her  dcaih,  she  received  not,  as  usual,  the  sacrament, 
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and  she  often  apologized  for  many  of  the  Romish  doctrines  most  strenuously  opposed  to 
the  church  of  England.  At  length,  Aug.  20,  1670,  she  signed  a  declaration  of  her 
reconciliation  to  the  ancient  religion,  in  terms  so  frank  and  simple  and  with  so  little  force 
or  subtlety  of  argument,  as  to  render  it  evident  they  had  been  dictated  by  her  own  private 
prejudices.  She  declares  that  the  change  was  wrought  in  her  without  any  other  persua- 
sion than  her  own  conviction,  and  that  she  had  entertained  no  scruples  till  the  preceding 
November,  when,  in  perusing  Heylin's  History  of  the  Reformation,  she  found  it  to  con- 
tain what  seemed  to  her  the  most  horrible  sacrileges  imaginable,  finding  no  reason  why 
we  left  that  church  but  three  most  abominable  ones :  —  1 .  That  Henry  VIII.  renounced 
the  Pope's  authority  because  he  would  not  give  him  leave  to  part  with  his  wife  and  marry 
another  in  her  life  time: — 2.  Edward  VI.  was  a  child  and  governed  by  his  uncle,  who 
made  his  estate  out  of  the  church  lands  :  —  and  3.  Because  Elizabeth,  who  was  no  lawful 
heiress  to  the  crown,  could  have  no  way  to  keep  it,  but  by  renouncing  a  church  that  would 
never  suffer  so  unlawful  a  thing  to  be  done  by  one  of  her  own  children.  "  I  confess," 
said  she,  "  I  cannot  think  the  Holy  Ghost  to  be  in  such  councils."  After  some  wretched 
reasoning  on  transubstantiation,  the  infallibility  of  the  church,  confession,  &c,  she  con- 
cludes thus;  "  I  call  God  to  witness  I  never  would  have  changed  my  religion,  if  I  had 
thought  it  possible  to  save  my  soul  otherwise.  I  think  I  need  not  say  it  is  any  interest  in 
this  world  that  leads  me  to  it.  It  will  be  plain  enough  to  every  body  that  I  must  lose  all 
the  friends  and  credit  I  have  by  it ;  and  I  have  very  well  weighed  which  I  could  best  part 
with,  my  share  in  this  world  or  the  next.  I  thank  God  I  have  found  no  difficulty  in 
the  choice." 

Though  this  change  is  thus  proved  to  have  arisen  from  her  own  conscientious  inclination, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  partly  effected  by  the  approbation,  nay  persuasions,  of 
her  husband,  whose  excessive  bigotry,  striving  to  convert  a  whole  nation,  cannot  be  sun- 
posed  indifferent  to  the  existence  of  a  heresy,  which  he  hated,  in  the  person  most  nearly 
related  to  him. 

The  duchess's  constitution  had  long  been  declining.  She  is  said  to  have  been  very 
indolent  and  a  great  eater ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  her  end  was  hastened  by 
domestic  anxiety.  James  was  notoriously  an  unfaithful,  and  probably  a  uegligent  hus- 
band ;  and  the  reputation  of  patience  with  which  she  seemed  to  endure  those  afflictions, 
was  in  fact  due  to  the  stifled  anger  of  a  proud  spirit,  any  active  exertion  of  which  might 
have  been  worse  than  useless.  At  length,  weighed  down  by  long  indisposition  and  a 
growing  corpulency,  she  died  at  St.  James's  Palace,  March  31,  1671,  in  the  34th  year  of 
her  age,  and  was  buried  in  the  vault  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  in  Henry  the  Seventh's 
chapel. 

II.  Mary-Beatrix-Eleonora,  daughter  of  Alphonso  IV.,  duke  of  Modena,  of  the  house 
of  Este,  by  Laura,  daughter  of  Hieronymus  Martinozzus  and  Margaret  Mazarine,  a 
kinswoman  of  the  famous  cardinal  Mazarine,  was  born  Oct.  5,  1658.  She  was  married 
in  her  15th  year,  at  Modena,  to  James,  duke  of  York  by  his  proxy,  Henry,  earl  of  Pe- 
terborough, by  whom  she  was  conveyed  to  England  ;  and  she  landed  at  Dover,  Nov,  2 1 , 
1673,  where,  being  received  by  the  duke,  her  nuptials  were  on  the  same  day  solemnized 
and  consummated.  This  princess  was  of  exquisite  symmetry  and  possessed  the  most 
delicatelv  fair  complexion,  adorned  with  hair  and  eyes  as  black  as  jet,  the  latter  beaming 
with  brilliant  sweetness.  Burnet  thus  speaks  of  her  before  she  became  queen.  "  She 
was  a  graceful  person  with  a  good  measure  of  beauty,  and  so  much  wit  and  cunning  that, 
during  the  reign  of  Charles,  she  behaved  in  so  obliging  a  manner  and  seemed  so  innocent 
and  good,  that  she  gained  upon  all  who  came  near  her,  and  possessed  them  with  such 
impressions  of  her,  that  it  was  long  before  her  behavior  after  she  was  queen  could  make 
them  change  their  thoughts  of  her.  So  artfully  did  this  young  Italian  behave  herself, 
that  she  deceived  even  the  oldest  and  most  jealous  persons,  both  in  the  court  and  country. 
Only  sometimes  a  satirical  temper  broke  out  too  much,  which  was  imputed  to  youth  and 
wit,  not  enough  practised  to  the  world.  She  avoided  the  appearances  of  a  zealot  or  a 
meddler  with  business,  and  gave  herself  up  to  innocent  cheerfulness,  and  was  universally 
esteemed  and  beloved  so  long  as  she  was  duchess."  She  accompanied  her  husband  in  his 
temporary  exiles  to  Holland  and  Scotland,  and  appeared,  so  far  as  affairs  of  state  would 
permit,  to  be  always  near  his  person.  The  events  of  her  life  are  few  and  brief,  and  it 
were  to  be  wished!  after  she  was  crowned  queen  consort,  which  dignity  was  united  with 
the  coronation  of  her  husband,  April  23,  1685,  that  she  could  by  their  brevity  have 
maintained  the  reputation  she  had  enjoyed  during  the  reign  of  Charles,  but  her  character 
was  now  wholly  changed.  She  appeared  to  be  a  partaker  of  all  the  king's  violent  measures. 
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and  in  some  instances  to  have  abetted  his  cruelty.  She  greatly  contributed  by  her  counsels 
to  the  removal  of  the  earl  of  Clarendon  in  1686,  from  the  government  of  Ireland,  and 
to  the  filling  his  place  with  the  furious  and  bigoted  earl  of  Tyrconnel ;  and  in  the  preceding 
year  she  could  so  far  forget  heT  character  as  a  queen  and  a  woman,  as  to  insult  with  the 
most  arrogant  and  unfeeling  reproaches,  the  unfortunate  duke  of  Monmouth,  whilst  he  was 
supplicating  for  his  life  before  the  unmerciful  and  treacherous  king  James ;  even  urging 
her  husband  to  order  his  destruction.  In  the  year  1688,  June  the  10th,  the  nueen  is 
stated  to  have  been  delivered  of  a  prince,  the  hopes  of  the  papists  and  the  terror  of  their  ad- 
versaries; but  so  much  secrecy,  intrigue,  and  prevarication  appeared  to  have  accompanied 
the  whole  course  of  her  pregnancy,  as  well  as  of  her  delivery,  that  great  suspicions  were 
entertained  of  their  reality.  None  were  allowed  to  have  any  inspection  into  the  circumstances 
but  professed  papists,  whose  evident  interest  was  to  favor  an  imposture  that  would  oust  the 
protestant  princesses  Mary  and  Anne  of  the  throne.  Even  the  fooleries  of  superstition 
were  not  deemed  unworthy  of  giving  to  the  birth  of  a  son  the  appearance  of  a  miracle ; 
for  it  was  affirmed  that  the  duchess  of  Modena,  the  queen's  mother,  at  the  moment  her 
daughter  conceived,  made  a  vow  to  the  lady  of  Loretto,  so  that  her  daughter  might  by 
die  saint's  means  have  a  son.    The  circumstances  of  the  case,  which  are  too  long  for 

E resent  insertion,  are  to  be  found  fully  detailed  in  Burnet  and  our  larger  histories.  But, 
owever  important  the  spuriousness  of  the  birth  of  the  Pretender  might  be  at  the  time 
when  no  constitutional  provisions  were  enacted  to  guard  the  English  crown  as  a  protestant 
one,  it  is  to  the  present  day  of  little  importance.  Indeed  the  legality  of  his  birth  is  the 
better  supposition,  as  it  tends  to  prove  the  right  of  a  nation  to  dispense  with  that  of  a 
prince  for  its  general  and  universally  acknowledged  welfare  ;  for  upon  the  truth  of  this 
opinion  the  glorious  revolution  of  1688  was  effected,  and  at  length  strengthened  by  the 
succeeding  act  of  parliament,  which  settled  the  succession  in  the  protestant  House  of 
Hanover.  His  issue  being  extinct  at  the  present  day,  the  Pretender  has  ceased  to  be 
important,  and  the  value  of  the  act  of  settlement  only  consists  in  the  exclusion  of  those 
branches  of  the  royal  descendants  of  James  I.,  tainted  with  the  tyranny  of  papal  princi- 
ples, who  are  of  nearer  inheriting  claims  than  the  family  who  by  a  people's  voice  now 
possess  the  throne ;  and  by  a  people's  inclination  may  they  long  continue  to  possess  it, 
guarding  our  religion  with  firmness,  and  with  as  great  a  toleration  as  its  safety  may  admit. 
Upon  the  general  disaffection  which  now  began  to  be  evinced  towards  James's  government, 
the  queen,  fearful  of  being  impeached  for  her  evil  counsels,  as  the  king  s  mother  had 
before  been  in  the  long  parliament,  and,  not  considering  the  improved  intellect  and  temper 
of  the  nation  since  that  time,  anticipating  the  sacrifice  of  her  head  on  the  block,  should 
her  royal  consort  be  hurled  from  the  throne,  obtained  the  king's  leave  to  depart  the  king- 
dom, and  embarking  in  disguise  at  Portsmouth,  Dec.  10,  with  her  real  or  pretended  son, 
styled  the  prince  of  Wales,  landed  at  Calais,  whither  she  was  shortly  after  followed  by  the 
late  king  her  husband.  She  took  up  her  residence  with  him  at  the  castle  of  St.  Germain's, 
allotted  to  them  by  the  French  king,  where  having  survived  him  manv  years,  she  died  in 
he  60th  year  of  her  age,  May  8,  1718,  having  lived  to  see  the  failure  of  the  attempt  of  her 
son,  the  Pretender,  to  obtain  the  crown  of  the  Stuarts,  having  been  for  30  years  an  exile 
from  the  English  shores,  and  after  having  been  attainted  in  the  English  parliament  in  the 
last  year  of  king  William  's  reign  for  her  continual  endeavors  to  embroil  the  English  councils. 

Crjc  £Mue  of  King  Same*  If.,  bg  Eton*  fcoUt,  &f*fir*t  miU. 

I.  II.  III.  AND  IV. 

Charles,  duke  of  Cambridge,  who  was  born  at  Worcester  House  in  the  StTand,  Oct. 
22,  16(30,  died  at  Whitehall,  May  5,  1661.  He  was  buried  at  Westminster,  as  were 
the  three  following  children. 

James,  duke  of  Cambridge,  who  was  born  at  St.  James's,  July  12,  1663,  died  at 
Richmond  June  20,  10«7. 

Charles,  duke  of  Cambridge,  who  was  born  at  St.  James's,  July  4,  1664,  died  May  . 
22,  1667,  having  had  the  duke  of  Monmouth  for  one  of  his  godfathers. 

Edgar,  duke  of  Cambridge,  born  at  St.  James's,  Sept.  14,  1667,  and  died  June  8, 
1671. 

V. 

Mary,  born  April  30,  1662,  was  afterwards  queen  of  England.    See  Chapter  V. 

VI. 

Anne,  born  February  6,  1665,  who  was  afterwards  queen.    See  Chapter  VI. 
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VII.  a*d  VIII.  *  : 

Henrietta,  was  born  at  Whitehall,  Jan.  13,  died  Nov.  15,  1669,  and  was  buried  at*. 
Westminster.    Katherine,  was  born  at  Whitehall,  Febr.  9,  died  Dec  5,  1671,  antl  was 
buried  at  Westminster. 

C$e  liiut  ol  Hinj  Itmti,  bjj  fa&tjj  rs'e*tet  tjt<  ittarits  milt. 

IX.  X.  XI.  AND  XII. 

Charles,  duke  of  Cambridge,  born  at  St  James's  Nov  7>  and  died  Dec  12,  HI" 7- 
Katherine-Laura,  born  at  St  James  Jan'.  10,  and  died  Oct.  4,  1675. 
Isabella,  born  at  St.  James's  Aug.  28, 1676,  and  died  March  2,  1681. 
Charlotte-Maria,  born  at  St  James's  August  15,  and  died  Oct.  6,  1682. 
The  above  were  all  buried  at  Westminster. 

XIII. 

James-Francis-Edward,  celebrated  as  the  elder  Pretender,  and  who  on  account  of 
the  doubtful  circumstances  attending  his  birth,  for  so  long  a  time  occasioned  the  factions 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  stated  to  be  born  at  St.  James's,  June  10,  1688,  between 
the  hours  of  nine  and  ten  in  the  morning.  The  doubts  respecting  the  royalty  of  his 
birth  are  to  the  present  age  of  little  importance,  since  by  the  extinction  of  his  issue,  no 
further  danger  through  his  rights  can  be  feared  by  the  Royal  House  of  Hanover  as  to 
its  permanent  possession  of  the  British  throne.  Those  circumstances  however,  which 
are  given  very  minutely  by  some  of  our  historians,  tend  strongly  to  invalidate  the  belief 
of  his  birth  from  the  royal*  loins  of  Stuart.  Amongst  these  are  the  facts  that  none  but 
papists,  who  were  most  interested  in  favoring  an  imposture,  were  admitted  to  be  present 
at  the  time  of  the  stated  birth,  which  took  place  at  a  time  when  the  protestant  portion 
of  king  James's  court  were  absent  to  attend  their  public  devotional  exercises,  ana  when 
the  protestant  bishops  were  suffering  their  unjust  imprisonments  in  the  Tower.  The 
time  chosen  also  was  when  the  princess  Anne,  king  James's  daughter  by  his  first  wife, 
was  at  Bath  ;  and  the  Dutch  ambassador  was  never  called  to  be  a  witness  in  the  behalf 
of  Mary,  princess  of  Orange,  her  sister,  who  was  interested  even  more  than  Anne,  in 
the  prevention  of  any  fraud  endangering  their  right  to  the  throne.  It  cannot  be  denied 
likewise  that,  if  no  fraud  was  intended,  it  was  the  interest  of  king  James  and  his  queen  to 
prevent  any  suspicion  as  to  the  identity  of  their  child's  birth,  by  having  their  adversa- 
ries witness  it,  instead  of  taking  the  utmost  pains  of  having  it  take  place  in  their  absence. 
Burnet  mentions  many  facts  to  prove  the  queen's  art  in  counterfeiting  pregnancy  during 
the  required  course  of  months  ;  and  another  writer  mentions  her  particular  orders  to 
have  St.  James's  in  readiness  for  her  reception  on  Saturday,  June  9,  whither  she  was 
conveyed  in  a  chair  on  that  day,  after  playing  at  cards  at  Whitehall  till  1 1  o'clock  at 
night.  The  next  morning  the  city  was  surprised  with  the  intelligence  of  the  birth  of  a 
prince  at  the  hour  above  mentioned ;  but  unfortunately  some  of  the  popish  faction  about 
the  court  with  more  zeal  than  prudence,  promulgated  some  hours  before  the  designed 
time  the  important  information.  However,  the  legality  of  che  birth  of  the  person  called 
the  Pretender  is  of  little  moment  to  the  present  day  ;  and  indeed  the  advantage  to  the 
liberty  of  the  British  nation  rather  lies  in  the  supposition  that  his  birth  was  really  royal 
and  unaccompanied  with  fraud  and  doubt,  as  it  proves  a  nation's  power,  as  well  as  right, 
to  set  aside  mere  hereditary  claims  when  they  are  destructive  to  the  general  welfare. 

His  birth  was  immediately  publicly  and  officially  notified,  though  it  was  generally 
heard  with  great  doubt  and  reserve  as  to  the  reality  of  its  royalty,  and  king  James,  who 
never  suffered  his  zeal  to  be  in  the  least  degree  diminished  by  his  prudence,  foolishly 
encreased  the  unpopularity  of  the  young  prince,  who  appears  in  the  royal  bulletins  to 
have  been  styled  prince  of  Wales  from  the  moment  of  his  birth,  by  having  his  baptism  on 
the  15th  of  October  celebrated  according  to  the  rights  of  the  Romish  Church,  obtaining 
the  queen-dowager,  a  professed  catholic  as  godmother,  and  even  the  Pope  himself  as  his 
godfather,  who  was  represented  bv  his  nuncio.  The  bigoted  frenzy  of  his  father  soon, 
together  with  his  own,  blasted  all  the  future  prospects  of  his  unoffending  son,  for  the 
spirit  of  the  nation  was  at  length  roused  against  the  repeated  and  dangerous  encroach- 
ments of  popery  which  the  king  every  day  encouraged  ;  and  to  save  their  religion  and 
laws,  the  people  resolved  to  refuse  their  further  allegiance  to  a  man,  from  whom  they 
could  expect  nothing  but  slavery  and  oppression.  The  queen  knowing  herself  to  be 
particularly  unpopular  by  many  of  her  bigoted  measures,  and  fearful  that  in  the 
approaching  storm  she  should  be  sacrificed  to  the  national  hatred  by  the  loss  of  her 
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head  on  the  block,  obtained  the  king's  leave  to  depart  the  kingdom.  On  the  night  of  the 
10th  of  Dec.  1688,  having  through  many  difficulties  and  in  disguise  escaped  from  the 
palace  with  the  young  prince,  she  took  boat  at  the  Thames  and  crossed  that  river,  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  which  was  a  strong  guard  ready  to  attend  her  to  Gravesend,  and,  a  vessel 
being  there  stationed,  she  landed  the  next  day  at  Calais  and  proceeded  to  St.  Germains, 
whither  she  was  soon  followed  by  her  husband  king  James.  The  young  James  passed 
his  infant  years  in  this  retreat  under  the  care  of  his  parents  and  under  the  protection 
of  the  French  crown  ;  and  on  the  death  of  James  II.,  Sept.  6,  1701,  he  was  proclaimed 
at  St.  Germains,  by  Lewis  XIV.,  as  king  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  which 
indeed  happily  proved  but  a  nominal  title,  and  was  altogether  unacknowledged  in 
England.  The  only  value  of  this  vain  nomination  was  in  serving  the  French  king  with 
a  paltry  pretext  for  hostilities  against  his  formidable  rival  William  III.,  and  in  exciting 
the  latter  monarch  with  his  parliament  to  secure  the  protestant  religion,  which  was 
effected  by  acts  of  parliament  being  passed  a  little  before  his  death,  an  event  that  took 
place  in  1 702,  attainting  the  pretended  prince  of  Wales  of  high  treason  and  ordering 
the  succession  of  the  crown  to  pass,  in  case  of  the  failure  of  the  issue  of  Anne,  the  suc- 
cessor of  William,  to  the  House  of  Hanover,  the  only  protestant  branch  emanating  from 
the  line  of  Stuart,  by  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  James  I.  The  title  of  the  Pretender  wa* 
indeed  acknowledged  by  the  king  of  Spain,  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  the  Pope,  as  well  as 
by  the  king  of  France ;  but  this  was  of  little  service,  as  the  English  throne  was  filled  on 
the  death  of  William  by  the  princess  Anne,  the  half  sister  of  this  unfortunate  prince, 
so  that  he  was  still  obliged  to  subsist  as  a  pensioner  of  France  and  to  watch  the  success 
of  any  faction  that  might  assist  his  obtaining  a  crown,  which  by  hereditary  right  in 
opposition  to  national  consent  was  his  due.  However,  what  the  English  affairs  lacked 
in  favor  of  his  hopes,  the  policy  of  Lewis  strove  to  effect  by  endeavoring  to  raise  a  revolt 
in  England  that  should  disable  queen  Anne  from  exerting  herself  against  France  on  the 
continent.  In  1707>  the  court  of  St.  Germains  sent  into  Scotland  to  learn  the  situation, 
number,  and  ability  of  the  Pretender's  friends  in  that  country ;  but  the  messenger, 
chiefly  listening  to  the  zealots  who  were  bent  upon  any  condition  to  receive  the  prince, 
neglected  the  avowers  of  more  moderate  and  prudent  principles,  and  brought  on  his 
return  such  a  favorable  report  of  the  disposition  and  power  of  the  Scottish  nation,  that 
Lewis  resolved  to  equip  an  armament  and  despatch  the  prince  to  pursue  his  fortunes  on 
the  shores  of  his  ancestors,  bestowing  on  him  to  profusion  all  the  equipage  and  furniture 
necessary  for  the  splendor  of  a  great  monarch,  and  presenting  him  with  a  sword  at 
parting,  studded  with  valuable  diamonds,  with  the  farewell  greeting  that  he  Imped  he 
should  never  see  him  again.  Thus  furnished,  the  Pretender,  who  now  styled  himself  as 
the  Chevalier  de  St.  George,  set  sail  from  the  roads  of  Dunkirk,  March  17*  and  was 
making  for  Scotland  in  order  to  land  at  Inverness ;  but  he  was  beat  off  the  coast  by  sir 
George  Byng,  who  was  sent  with  a  squadron  to  intercept  him,  and  thus  frustrated,  after 
having  been  tossed  about  a  whole  month  in  very  tempestuous  weather,  he  returned  to 
Dunkirk,  and  adventured  no  more  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  British  court  during  the 
reign  of  his  sister,  fully  aware  that  the  prosecution  of  his  pretended  rights  could  only 
prove  abortive  when  exercised  against  so  popular  and  beloved  a  sovereign  as  Anne.  He 
now  became  a  soldier  of  fortune,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  French  army  at  the 
battle  of  Malpluquet,  where  he  charged  twelve  times  with  the  household  troops,  until 
he  was  obliged  to  desist  by  a  desperate  wound  in  the  arm.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
reign  of  Anne,  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Lorraine,  being  at  length  abandoned  by  the 
French  king  by  the  conditions  of  the  famous  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1712;  hut,  though 
even  thus  deprived  of  the  onlv  assistance  which  could  place  him  on  a  throne,  he  ceased 
not  to  continue  an  object  of  jealousy  to  the  English  parliament,  addresses  being  for- 
warded to  the  queen  of  Hngland  to  influence  her  to  issue  a  proclamation,  setting  a  price 
U|>on  the  head  of  the  Pretender,  and  to  engage  her  to  press  the  duke  of  Lorraine  to 
banish  him  out  of  his  dominions,  which  was  in  effect  to  drive  him  into  the  hands  of  his 
enemies,  as  he  could  scarcely  move  elsewhere  without  being  surrounded  by  foes.  How- 
ever, the  queen  having  sufficiently  guarded  the  protestant  succession,  had  no  inclination 
to  inflict  further  oppression  upon  a  man  whom  she  could  not  positively  deny  to  be  of 
her  own  blood.  In  this  retreat  he  therefore  remained  until  he  heard  of  the  death  of 
Anne,  when  hoping  that  Lewis  would  consider  the  treaty  of  Utretcht  of  less  moment, 
and  once  more  espouse  his  cause,  he  immediately  posted  to  Versailles  ;  but  he  had  the 
mortification  to  be  informed  that  the  French  king,  who  was  too  much  humbled  by  the 
late  war  to  enter  voluntarily  into  another,  denied  him  any  assistance,  and  expected 
that  he  should  quit  his  dominions  without  delay  ;  whereupon  he  was  obliged  to  return 
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to  Lorraine.  But  though  Lewis  durst  not  espouse  his  cause  openly,  he  was  his  secret 
friend  and  earnestly  desired  to  neutralize  the  power  of  England  by  causing  those 
internal  commotions  which  a  popish  monarch  must  inevitably  engender.  The  violence 
of  faction  too  in  England,  which  manifested  itself  so  strongly  in  the  latter  part  of  Anne's 
reign,  encreased  at  the  accession  of  George  I. ;  for  it  being  impossible  fur  that  monarch 
to  adopt  the  opinion  of  men  directly  opposed  to  each  other,  he  was  obliged  to  favor  the 
party  which  had  been  most  zealous  for  his  succession,  by  which  means  some  of  the  most 
furious  of  the  tories,  disappointed  of  place  and  profit,  eagerly  coalesced  with  the  jacobite 
party  for  the  restoration  of  the  house  of  Stuart.  These  zealots,  thus  encouraged,  con- 
veyed their  sentiments  to  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George,  assuring  him  that  the  rebellion 
was  already  begun  in  Scotland,  that  the  tories  would  join  him  at  his  first  landing  in 
Great  Britain,  and  that  his  appearance  amongst  them  would  produce  an  immediate  re- 
volution. Unable  to  withstand  this  temptation,  he  ventured,  notwithstanding  his  late 
repulse,  to  apply  once  more  to  his  old  patron,  the  French  king,  whom  he  could  not 
believe  by  all  tne  rules  of  policy  to  be  otherwise  than  his  friend ;  and  he  privately 
received  from  that  arch  politician  supplies  of  money  with  the  aid  of  a  small  armament, 
which  was  prepared  in  the  port  of  Havre  under  pretence  of  a  more  foreign  purpose ;  but 
notwithstanding  the  secrecy  of  his  designs,  the  English  court  being  made  acquainted 
with  them  by  the  vigilant  observance  of  the  earl  of  Stair,  the  ambassador  at  Paris,  the 
most  prompt  measures  were  taken  by  George  I.  for  the  security  of  the  British  coasts. 
About  this  time  too,  Sent.  1,  1  7  i  he  lost  by  the  death  of  Lewis  all  hopes  of  further 
assistance  from  France,  for  now  under  a  regency  to  be  continued  during  a  long  minority, 
that  government  was  more  anxious  to  secure  internal  tranquillity  than  to  adventure  m 
foreign  commotions. 

However,  the  partisans  of  the  Pretender  had  by  this  time  carried  on  their  measures 
to  a  degree  that  forced  them,  notwithstanding  this  check  to  their  hopes,  to  try  their 
fortunes  in  the  field.  In  Scotland,  the  constant  scene  of  the  attempt  of  the  Stuarts  to 
regain  their  lost  crown,  the  earl  of  Mar,  after  having  many  consultations  with  the  jaco- 
bite clans,  proclaimed  the  Pretender  at  Castletown,  and  set  up  his  standard  at  Bral-Mar 
on  the  Gth  of  September,  and  by  messengers  pressed  the  immediate  presence  of  the 
chevalier,  who  had  succeeded  iu  forwarding  two  vessels  safely  to  Arbrouth  from  Havre 
with  arras,  ammunition,  and  some  trusty  officers,  to  assure  the  earl  that  the  king,  for 
whom  he  and  his  partisans  were  going  to  fight,  would  soon  lead  them  in  person.  Soon 
after,  the  earl  of  Derwentwater  proclaimed  the  Pretender  in  Warkworth,  Morpeth,  and 
Alnwick,  and  the  earl  of  Mar  was  at  the  head  of  10,000  men  ;  but  it  appeared  to  be  the 
destiny  of  the  Stuarts  in  their  contests  with  the  House  of  Hanover  to  be  always  absent 
at  the  crisis  of  their  affairs.  The  battle  of  Dumblaine  was  fought  between  the  earl  of 
Mar  and  the  duke  of  Argyle,  Nov.  12,  and  on  the  same  day  a  considerable  body  of  the 
rebels,  amongst  whom  was  the  earl  of  Derwentwater,  surrendered  to  the  royal  forces  at 
Preston  ;  but  the  Pretender  had  delayed  coming  over  in  expectation  that  the  whole  king- 
dom of  England,  would  rise  up  as  one  man  in  his  cause,  and  that  by  appearing  at  once 
to  head  his  partisans  near  the  English  court,  his  success  would  be  certain.  In  this 
however  he  was  miserably  deceived  ;  soon  finding  that  the  rumors  of  the  discontent  in 
England  had  been  greatly  exaggerated,  and  knowing  not  what  other  course  to  take,  he 
now  too  late  resolved  to  hazard  his  person  in  Scotland,  at  a  time  when  his  affairs  in  that 
kingdom  were  desperate,  having  lost  the  opportunity  of  joining  his  partisans  when  his 
person  would  have  inspired  them  with  enthusiasm  and  their  numbers  were  truly  for- 
midable. From  Bretagne  he  reached  Dunkirk  in  disguise,  where  be  embarked  in  n 
small  vessel,  and  having  arrived,  Dec.  22,  at  Peterhead  with  only  six  gentlemen,  he 
passed  through  Aberdeen  incognito  to  Fetterosse,  where  he  was  met  by  the  earl  of  Mar 
and  many  other  noblemen,  and  was  solemnly  proclaimed  as  James  VIII.,  receiving  also 
numerous  addresses  from  the  episcopal  clergy  and  the  laity  of  that  communion  in  the 
diocese  of  Aberdeen. 

On  the  ath  of  January,  1716,  he  made  his  public  entry  into  Dundee,  and  on  the  7th 
arrived  at  Scone,  where  he  proposed  staying  until  his  coronation  should  be  performed, 
which  events  were  followed  by  the  review  of  his  forces  at  Perth,  and  the  issuing,  amongst 
numerous  proclamations,  of  one  that  fixed  his  coronation  to  take  place  on  the  23rd  of 
January.  But  all  his  schemes  vanished  by  the  reinforcements  and  near  approach  of  the 
royal  army,  and  the  encreasing  destitution  of  his  own  troops  ;  for  finding  himself  hotly 
pursued,  he  left  Perth,  retired,  Jan.  30,  towards  Dundee,  and,  conscious  of  being  unable 
to  make  any  stand  against  his  enemies,  was  forced  to  embark,  Febr.  24,  on  board  a  small 
French  ship  that  lay  in  the  harbor  of  Montrose,  accompanied  by  the  earl  of  Mar  and  1 7 
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other  noblemen,  abandoning  many  of  his  faithful  partisans  to  be  sacrificed  on  the  scaffold, 
whom  his  promptitude  might  have  saved.     In  order  to  avoid  the  English  cruisers,  the] 
stretched  over  to  Norway,  and  coasting  along  the  German  and  Dutch  shores,  arrived  ii 
five  days  at  Gravel ine,  after  a  vain  and  rash  attempt  to  seize  a  crown,  which  had  n< 
other  effect  than  to  place  it  still  more  firmly  on  the  brow  of  his  rival.    Thus  deprive* 
of  all  hopes  of  a  throne,  he  retired  to  Avignon,  and  being  required  to  quit  France  by  thei 
regent,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  he  departed  thence,  Febr.  6,  1717,  to  Urbino  and  Rome, 
being  assured  of  enjoying  a  refuge  in  the  papal  dominions,  the  court  of  which  could  only 
look  upon  him  as  a  lingering  martyr  for  their  church.    In  \7\9,  he  went  to  Madrid, 
where  he  was  received  by  the  king  of  Spain  as  a  crowned  head,  and  had  some  hopes, 
which  were  soon  frustrated,  of  making  another  attempt  upon  England,  whereupon  he 
returned  the  same  year  to  Rome,  now  considered  bv  him  as  his  chief  residence.  Yet 
the  spirit  of  disaffection  was  not  extinguished  in  England,  for  in  1722  Layer's  conspiracy  1 
was  discovered,  and  a  declaration  of  the  Pretender,  dated  Sept.  22,  from  Lucca,  met 
with  no  better  fate  than  to  be  publicly  burnt  by  the  common  hangman. 

Thus  frequently  thwarted  in  his  designs,  the  hopes  of  the  Pretender  were  no  more 
raised  until  long  after  the  death  of  George  I.,  when  the  good  understanding  had  ceased 
between  the  courts  of  England  and  France.  In  1 743,  the  violence  of  faction  in  the 
British  parliament  and  a  great  appearance  of  general  disaffection,  raised  the  hopes  of  the 
court  of  Versailles  that  the  nation  was  ripe  for  a  revolt,  in  which  it  was  strengthened  by 
the  exaggerated  representations  sent  to  them  by  the  papists  and  jacobites,  that  if  the 
chevalier  de  St.  George  should  appear  at  the  head  of  a  French  army,  a  revolution  would 
instantly  follow  in  his  favor.  Nothing  could  be  more  gratifying  to  the  French  court 
than  to  "distract  the  councils  of  the  Britannic  king,  who  was  the  chief  support  of  the 
house  of  Austria  and  its  allies.  Besides,  the  cardinal  de  Tencin,  one  of  the  French 
ministers,  having  been  recommended  to  the  purple  by  the  chevalier,  resolved  to  use  all 
his  influence  in  that  prince's  cause  ;  for  this  man,  aware  of  his  great  influence,  and  actu- 
ated by  gratitude  as  wvll  as  the  ambition,  which  hoped  that  his  own  aggrandizement,  even 
the  possession  of  the  tiara,  would  arise  from  placing  on  the  British  throne  the  popish 
heir  of  its  ancient  line  of  kings,  concerted  measures  with  the  chevalier  at  Rome.  How- 
ever, the  exiled  Stuart  being  now  too  old  to  engage  personally  in  such  an  expedition,  he 
begged  to  delegate  his  pretensions  and  authority  to  his  son,  afterwards  styled  the  Young 
Pretender ;  but  the  success  of  this  young  adventurer  was  no  better  than  that  of  his 
father,  as  will  be  presently  seen  in  treating  of  him,  and  this  attempt  for  the  crown  was 
the  last  that  was  made  by  the  House  of  Stuart,  which  became  extinct  in  about  45  years 
after  this  eventful  period.  After  a  life  of  continual  disappointment,  James- Francis- 
Edward  died  at  Rome,  aged  78  years,  Dec.  30, 1765,  and  was  there  buried  in  the  church 
of  St.  Peter. 

The  wife  of  the  elder  Pretender  was  Mary  Clementina,  the  third  daughter  of  James, 
the  eldest  son  of  John  Sobieski,  king  of  Poland.  Her  mother  was  Hedwige-Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Philip-William,  duke  of  Neuburg,  the  eldest  branch  of  the  Palatine  family. 
This  princess,  who  was  born  July  6,  1702,  married  to  James  in  August,  1718 ;  but  after- 
wards separated  from  her  husband  in  November,  1 726,  and  retired  to  the  monastery  of 
St.  Cecilia.  The  cause  of  this  is  stated  to  be  a  jealousy  against  her  husband  during  his 
stay  in  England,  respecting  the  lady  of  a  colonel  Hay,  one  of  his  partisans.  However, 
of  this  dereliction  of  connubial  faith  there  is  no  proof,  and  in  a  letter  of  the  chevalier  to 
Clementina,  he  endeavored  greatly  to  convince  her  of  his  entire  affection  for  her,  assuring 
her  that  she  never  had  any  cause  for  the  jealousy  which  produced  the  separation  he 
lamented.  She  died  at  Rome  Jan.  18,  1735,  aged  30  years,  leaving  issue  by  James 
two  sons. 

I.  Charles-Edward-Lewis,  who  is  distinguished  as  the  young  Pretender,  was  born 
at  Rome,  Dec.  31,  1720,  where  he  was  strictly  reared  in  the  principles  of  the  papal 
religion.  In  1743,  the  father,  encouraged  by  the  court  of  France  with  promises  of  assis- 
tance to  prosecute  his  rights  to  the  British  crown,  delegated,  on  account  of  his  own  age, 
his  pretensions  and  authority  to  his  son,  styling  him  the  duke  of  Albany,  whose  youthful 
qualities  appeared  to  merit  the  parental  confidence  reposed  in  him,  being  eminent  for 
courage  and  moderation,  fortitude  and  temperance,  and  a  dignity  of  deportment  accompa- 
nied with  affability  and  even  humility.  Charles,  in  the  disguise  of  a  Spanish  courier, 
departed  from  Rome  about  the  end  of  December  in  quest  of  his  adventures,  which 
were  to  be  even  more  disastrous  than  those  of  his  father.  He  travelled  through  Tuscany 
to  Genoa,  and  proceeding  to  Savona,  emburked  for  Antibes ;  and  after  this,  prosecuting 
his  journey  to  Paris,  he  was  favored  with  a  private  interview  with  the  French  king, 
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jOT^^hence  he  set  out  incognito  for  the  coast  of  Picardy,  where  he  had  the  satisfaction  to 
,|]fn.,  ind  that  a  French  fleet  was  ready  to  make  a  descent  upon  England  ;  from  which, 
Vv  „  io H' ever,  it  was  prevented  by  the  promptitude  of  the  English  admiral,  who  forced  the 
i  »!ni^,lem'es'  ships  mt0  their  own  ports,  Feb.  26,  1744,  having  sustained  so  much  damage 
'"ftutfj  a  storm,  as  to  render  them  incapable  of  present  service.    Finding  himself  thus  dis- 
t  Francf  'PPointed'*  he  returned  to  Paris,  where,  so  uncertain  is  the  protection  of  princes,  he  now 
lino  aii  emamed  almost  unnoticed  by  the  French  court,  and  with  patience  awaited  a  more 
i^'avorable  opportunity,  unceasingly  seeking  information  respecting  the  numbers  and 
mHuence  of  hk  father's  adherents  in  Britain,  an  exaggerated  account  of  which  soon 
,'  .    made  him  resolve  not  to  wait  for  further  assistance  from  Lewis  XV.,  whose  sincerity  in 
nlierfK^  8  ^"s0  he  now  began  to  doubt.    However,  it  was  not  until  the  year  1745  that  he 
siiW  Tenture^  upon  the  expedition,  missing  by  his  departure  a  despatch  from  the  jacobites, 
f.$  ^intimating  that  he  must  strengthen  them  with  foreign  aid  to  prevent  his  enterprise  from 
er ^'causing  the  ruin  of  himself  and  adherents.    Had  this  memorial  come  to  his  hands,  pcr- 
0      haps  he  would  not  have  embarked  in  an  undertaking,  to  which  he  had  been  stimulated 
by  the  misrepresentations  of  persons  over-zealous  in  his  cause ;  but  an  untoward  fatality 
^tU* ever  aPPeared  to  destroy  the  interests  of  the  Stuarts.    Nevertheless,  the  present  time 
jr.  fhad  many  advantages  to  induce  the  Pretender  to  rely,  even  without  foreign  aid,  upon 
T®"..the  support  of  his  adherents;  for  England  was  largely  engaged  in  foreign  and  expensive 
!  ^  wars ;  Scotland  was  unfurnished  with  troops  for  the  aid  of  government ;  a  great  portion 
^f.-.  or*  't  was  anxious  for  rebellion  ;  George  II.  was  in  Germany ;  and  the  next  important  royal 
Jf*  military  character,  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  was  employed  in  the  war  in  Flanders. 
,|JJW'*  Encouraged  by  this  situation  of  British  affairs,  he  forwarded  the  intelligence  of  his  design 
,rfSCCC  to  his  adherents,  and  embarked,  on  the  14th  of  July,  on  board  a  small  frigate  at  Port  St. 
'P^  *  Nazaire,  with  a  few  Irish  and  Scottish  adventurers,  steering  his  course  towards  the 
f1*  Western  Isles  of  Scotland ;  and  at  length,  after  a  voyage  of  20  days,  he  landed  near 
Lochnannach,  where  he  was  in  a  little  time  joined  by  many  hardy  mountaineers.  On 
t  S'6  the  1 9th  of  August,  the  Pretender's  standard  was  erected  at  Glensinnan  ;  but  it  was  not 
%d"_  until  some  days  were  passed  that  any  noble  adherents  flocked  to  him  ;  and  had  the 
l:  regency,  who  conducted  the  government  during  the  king's  absence,  acted  with  proper 

*  c*  vigor,  he  might  have  been  crushed  in  embryo,  so  that  their  criminal  and  impolitic  delay 

encouraged  the  jacobites  to  rally  round  the  standard  of  their  leader,  and  caused  the 
V*'y  terror  and  havoc  which  so  soon  were  to  harass  the  kingdom.    Charles,  having  now  about 
1200  men,  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fort  William,  and  gained  some  advantages 
'f  *  over  a  body  of  new  raised  soldiers  of  the  royal  army  ;  and  it  was  not  until  this  disaster 
^  that  the  lords  of  the  regency  became  aware  of  their  supine  folly,  and  issued  a  reward  of 
fa*  j(?30,OOO  to  any  who  should  apprehend  the  prince-adventurer,  which  was  followed  by 
one  published  by  the  Pretender,  setting  the  same  price  upon  the  head  of  the  Elector  of 
Hanover.    The  loyalty  of  the  English  nation  now  manifested  itself  in  fervent  offers  of 
service  in  the  cause  of  the  protestant  succession  ;  the  king  hastily  arrived  in  England  in 
the  latter  end  of  August,  and  several  regiments  were  transported  from  the  Netherlands 
to  defend  the  government  at  home.    The  rebels  now  advanced  to  Perth,  where  the 

•  ^    Chevalier  de  St.  George  was  proclaimed  king  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  public  money 

'  was  seized  for  his  use.  The  same  steps  were  taken  at  Dundee  and  other  places.  The 
«?'  numbers  of  his  adherents  now  encreasing  rapidly,  Charles  at  length  advanced  towards 
Edinburgh,  and  summoned  that  city  to  surrender  on  the  16th  of  September,  which  he 
entered  on  the  following  morning,  taking  possession  of  the  royal  palace  of  Holyrood- 
I louse  in  the  suburbs.  He  now  caused  his  father  to  be  proclaimed  at  the  market-cross 
and  the  manifesto  to  be  read,  wherein  the  Chevalier  declared  his  son  Charles  as  the 
regent  of  his  dominions.  But  though  his  being  in  possession  of  the  capital  encouraged 
his  followers  and  added  reputation  to  his  arms,  yet  he  did  not  reap  all  the  advantages  he 
expected  ;  for  the  treasures  of  the  Scottish  banks  had  been  previously  conveyed  into  the 
castle,  which  was  defended  with  great  bravery  by  general  Guest,  an  old  and  experienced 
general.  And  however  firmly  Charles  appeared  seated  in  the  ancient  capital  of  his  ances- 
tors, his  attention  was  soon  directed  elsewhere,  for  some  royal  troops  tinder  sir  John  Cope, 
to  the  number  of  3000,  landing  on  the  1 7th  of  September,  at  Dunbar,  began  his  march 
towards  Edinburgh  in  order  to  give  battle  to  the  enemy ;  and  on  the  20th  of  the  month 
he  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Preston  Pans,  where,  on  the  following  morning, 
he  was  attacked  so  suddenly  by  the  Young  Pretender,  with  about  2400  highlanders 
sword  in  hand,  that  in  less  than  ten  minutes  the  king's  troops  were  totally  routed  with 
the  loss  of  500  men,  amongst  whom  was  the  pious  and  brave  Colonel  Gardiner,  who 
performed  matchless  feats  of  valor  to  restore  the  fortune  of  the  day,  and  disdained  to 
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save  his  life  at  the  expense  of  his  honor  in  joining  the  flying  army.  The  conduct  of 
prince  Charles  after  this  success,  which  raised  him  in  the  opinion  of  his  partisans  to  a 
pitch  of  admiration,  was  truly  great,  and  commanded  universal  praise.  He  adorned  the 
glory  of  victory  with  moderation  and  humanity.  He  prohibited  all  rejoicings,  ordered 
the  wounded  royalists  to  be  attended  with  the  utmost  care,  and  suffered  such  officers 
who  were  taken  prisoners  to  be  left  at  liberty  on  their  parole.  Charles  was  now  in  pos- 
session of  all  Scotland,  except  the  fortresses,  the  reduction  of  which  he  could  not  yet 
hope  to  effect  without  proper  implements  and  engineers,  though  by  the  late  battle  he 
was  supplied  with  a  train  of  field  artillery  and  a  great  accession  of  general  arms,  of  which 
he  stood  much  in  need.  He  was  now,  too,  joined  by  fresh  chieftains,  who  bad  stood 
undecided  which  cause  to  favor  until  some  success  on  either  side  should  point  out  the 
probability  of  the  issue  ;  but  though  thus  strongly  reinforced,  being  not  yet  able  to  take 
advantage  of  the  consternation  his  arms  had  diffused  throughout  the  kingdom  of  England, 
he  was  obliged  to  limit  his  operations  to  cutting  off  the  communication  between  the 
castle  und  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  from  which,  however,  he  was  obliged  to  desist  by 
general  Guest  commencing  a  heavy  fire  upon  the  town,  which  destroyed  several  houses 
and  killed  many  persons  even  at  the  market  cross.  Being  thus  unable  to  procure  the 
treasures  guarded  in  the  castle,  he  imposed  taxes,  seized  the  merchandise  deposited  in 
the  king's  warehouses  at  Leith,  and  compelled  the  city  of  Glasgow  to  make  him  a  large 
loan,  to  be  repaid  when  the  peace  of  the  kingdom  should  be  established  ;  and  though 
the  greater  and  richer  part  of  Scotland  was  averse  to  his  family  and  pretensions,  yet 
thus  supplied,  his  followers  daily  encreased  ;  being  reinforced  by  the  noblemen,  Kilmar- 
nock, Balmerino,  Lovat,  Elcho,  Ogilvie,  and  others,  as  well  as  by  considerable  supplies 
of  money,  artillery,  and  ammunition  at  various  times  from  France,  where  his  interest 
seemed  to  rise  in  proportion  to  the  success  of  his  arms. 

The  utmost  energy  of  the  British  government  was  now  deemed  essential  to  oppose 
the  Scotch  adventurer.    Many  of  the  Scotch  royalists  too  began  at  last  to  exert  them- 
selves, the  duke  of  Argyle,  the  earls  of  Sutherland  and  Loudoun,  and  several  other  lords 
collecting  their  vassals:  but  the  man  who  most  distinguished  himself  was  Duncan 
Forbes,  president  of  the  college  of  justice  at  Edinburgh,  universally  esteemed  for  his 
great  knowledge,  unaffected  piety,  and  strict  integrity.    By  his  persuasion,  many  re- 
verted to  the  roy-al  cause  who  had  begun  to  act  for  the  Pretender,  and  so  great  was  his 
influence  that  above  10,000  highlanders  desisted  from  their  rebellious  attempt,  so  that 
this  patriot  may  be  said  to  be  one  great  cause  of  the  adventurer's  miscarriage,  and  the 
continuance  of  the  House  of  Hanover  on  the  throne  of  Great  Britain  to  protect  our  happy 
constitution.    General  Wade  also  was  at  this  time  leading  several  of  the  troops  recalled 
from  Flanders  towards  Newcastle,  and  about  the  middle  of  October,  the  duke  of  Cumber- 
land arrived  from  the  Netherlands  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  another  army.  How- 
ever, all  these  preparations  could  not  intimidate  the  Pretender,  who  even  ventured 
at  the  head  of  5,000  men  to  make  an  irruption  into  England,  which  he  entered  by  the 
west  border  on  the  Gth  of  November.    Carlisle  surrendered  to  him  in  three  days,  and 
he  theu  became  possessed  of  Brampton,  where  he  found  a  considerable  quantity  of  arms, 
and  caused  his  father  to  be  proclaimed  king.     General  Wade  had  left  Newcastle  to 
oppose  him,  but  again  returned  on  the  intelligence  of  the  reduction  of  Carlisle ;  and 
another  army  was  also  now  assembled  in  Staffordshire  under  sir  John  Ligonier,  as  a 
lengthened  line  of  opposition.  But  having  received  assurances  from  France  that  a  body 
of  troops  would  be  landed  on  the  southern  coast  of  England  to  make  a  version  in  his  favor, 
Charles,  notwithstanding  this  formidable  opposition  determined  to  proceed,  expecting  to 
be  joined  by  all  the  English  malcontents  as  soon  as  he  could  penetrate  into  the  heart  of 
the  kingdom  ;  and  therefore  leaving  a  small  garrison  in  Carlisle,  and  marching  on  foot 
in  the  highland  garb  at  the  head  of  his  forces,  he  advanced  to  Penrith  and  continued  his 
route  through  Lancaster  and  Preston  to  Manchester,  where  on  the  29th  of  November,  he 
established  his  head-quarters  and  was  received  with  the  enthusiasm  of  public  rejoicings, 
though  he  was  joined  by  not  more  than  200  men.  His  supposed  intention  was  to  proceed 
by  the  way  of  Chester  into  Wales,  where  he  hoped  to  find  many  adherents  ;  but  finding  all 
the  bridges  over  the  Mersey  broken  down,  he  chose  the  rout  to  Stockport,  fording  the  river 
at  the  head  of  his  division.     He  now  proceeded  through  Macclesfield  and  Congleton, 
passed  suddenly  off  by  Leek  and  Ashburne,  and  on  the  4th  of  December,  entered  the  town 
of  Derby,  where  his  father  was  proclaimed  with  great  formality.    Charles  was  now  not 
further  than  an  hundred  and  twenty-six  miles  from  the  capital,  which  was  filled  with 
terror  and  confusion  ;  und  had  he  proceeded  with  the  same  enterprizing  spirit  and  ac- 
tivity which  he  had  hitherto  evinced,  he  could  soon  have  made  himself  master  of  London, 
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where  he  would  certainly  have  been  joined  by  the  jacobites,  who  were  there  more  nu- 
merous than  in  all  the  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  combined.  But  now  the  tide  of  the 
Pretender's  fortune  began  to  ebb.  He  was  too  well  aware  that  in  proceeding  he  would 
hazard  the  being  hemmed  in  by  the  royal  force,  which,  from  their  situation  appeared  to 
be  their  design  ;  for  Wade  was  now  in  Yorkshire,  and  the  duke  of  Cumberland  who 
commanded  another  army,  was  encamped  at  Litchfield,  assisted  by  sir  John  Ligonier. 
An  army  of  30,000  men,  firmly  attached  to  the  reigning  family,  could  have  been  assem- 
bled in  a  few  days,  and  his  hopes  of  a  descent  being  made  on  the  southern  coast  by  the 
French,  were  scattered  by  the  vigilance  of  the  British  navy-.  And  though  Charles  had 
by  the  sudden  change  of  his  route  to  Derby,  gained  a  day's  march  of  Cumberland,  who 
had  marched  from  Stafford  to  Stone,  yet  he  could  not  enter  London  without  hazarding 
an  engagement,  as  an  army  was  composed  on  Finchley  common,  which  the  king  resolved 
to  command  in  person.  But  it  is  probable  that  this  last  army,  composed  chiefly  of  new 
raised  regiments  of  volunteer  companies,  of  men  Jong  employed  in  the  sedentary  occu- 
pations of  the  metropolis,  would  have  made  but  a  faint  resistance  to  the  attack  of  the 
hardy  highlanders,  and  as  George  II.  was  obstinately  brave,  he  might  have  sunk  beneath 
the  arm  of  his  youthful  competitor,  before  the  veteran  troops  of  Cumberland  eould  have 
arrived  to  his  assistance.  Happily  things  did  not  come  to  this  extremity.  The  Pre- 
tender had  advanced  into  the  heart  of  the  kingdom  without  receiving  any  encouragement 
by  any  further  accession  of  force  than  what  he  obtained  at  Manchester ;  the  Welsh  took 
no  measures  for  exciting  an  insurrection  in  his  favor  ;  and  a  descent  from  France  was 
hopeless.  He  found  himself  miserably  deceived  in  the  display  of  jacobitical  principles, 
which  he  had  been  taught  to  believe  would  be  every  where  exhibited  on  his  advance  in 
England :  for  it  appeared  on  the  contrary  as  if  all  the  jacobites  in  the  kingdom  had 
been  annihilated,  and  that  every  town  was  vieing  with  its  neighbour  in  proving  its  loy- 
alty to  the  existing  dynasty.  Thus  seated  in  the  middle  of  a  hostile  kingdom  in  the 
depth  of  winter,  and  continually  in  danger  of  a  battle,  which,  if  accompanied  with 
defeat,  must  prove  the  destruction  of  him  and  his  partisans,  it  was  determined  to 
return  to  Scotland,  though  contrary  to  Charles's  ardent  desire  of  encountering  all  risks 
in  marching  to  London.  A  retreat  was  accordingly  effected  in  the  face  of  two  superior 
armies  with  a  degree  of  intrepidity,  regularity,  and  expedition  unparalleled  in  the 
history  of  nations  by  any  body  of  men  under  circumstances  equally  adverse,  excepting 
perhaps  the  retreat  of  sir  John  Moore  at  Corunna.  It  being  impossible  to  give  an  entire 
view  of  the  manoeuvres  of  two  armies  in  a  mere  biographical  sketch  of  one  of  its  leaders, 
it  will  suffice  to  state  that  leaving  Derby,  on  December  the  6th,  the  rebels  measured 
the  route  by  which  they  advanced,  reached  Manchester  on  the  9th,  entered  Preston  on 
the  1 2th,  and  continued  their  march  northwards  with  small  loss,  though  distressed  in 
their  rear  by  hovering  troops  of  the  royal  army.  On  the  19th  they  reached  Carlisle, 
where  the  majority  of  the  English  in  the  service  of  the  Pretender  were  left  at  their  own 
desire.  Charles  then  crossed  the  river  Eden,  and  passed  into  Scotland  without  losing 
f>0  men  by  sword,  sickness,  or  fatigue  during  his  whole  expedition,  which  military  skill 
shed  new  lustre  over  his  character,  and  in  a  great  degree  balanced  the  prejudice  that 
weighed  against  his  cause  by  the  failure  of  his  expedition  into  England.  The  Pretender, 
understanding  that  Edinburgh  was  secured  by  a  fresh  army,  now  proceeded  by  Dumfries 
to  Glasgow,  and  severely  fleeced  that  city  for  its  loyalty,  it  having  raised  some  companies 
for  the  king's  service.  He  then  directed  his  march  to  Stirling,  which  immediately  sur- 
rendered to  him,  Jan.  8,  1746,  though  he  could  make  no  impression  on  the  castle,  w  hich 
held  out  against  all  his  attempts.  But  in  spite  of  this  failure,  Charles  was  yet  to  expe- 
rience one  more  instance  of  success,  for  general  Hawley,  the  successor  of  sir  John  Cope, 
having  been  ordered  to  proceed  to  the  relief  of  Stirling,  and  having  advanced  with  10,000 
men  as  far  as  Falkirk,  was  defeated,  on  the  17th  of  January,  by  the  troops  of  the  Pre- 
tender, which  lay  concealed  in  Torwood,  five  hundred  of  the  royalists  being  killed  and 
three  hundred  becoming  prisoners.  And  this  was  the  last  of  the  successes  of  Stuart, 
which,  properly  followed  up,  might  have  been  the  restorer  of  his  fortunes  ;  for  during 
the  consternation  occasioned  by  this  new  victory,  he  might  have  marched  hastily  back 
into  England,  where  his  partisans,  ashamed  of  their  late  pusillanimity,  were  anxious  to 
redeem  his  good  opinion  ;  or,  he  might  have  used  his  victorious  arms  against  the  loyalists 
of  Scotland  ;  but  he  rashly  again  attempted  the  reduction  of  Stirling  castle,  which  had 
before  defied  his  jiower,  and  thus  broke  the  spirit  of  his  party  by  wasting  this  precious 
period  in  so  hopeless  an  undertaking,  and  uave  the  nation  time  to  recover  the  panic  his 
late  victory  had  occasioned.  The  duke  of  Cumberland  was  now  prepared  to  lead  the 
royal  army,  about  14,000  horse  and  foot,  to  the  relief  of  Stirling*  where  he  left  some 
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troops  on  the  1st  of  March.  Charles  was  disposed  to  hazard  a  battle ;  but  his  men  being 
fatigued  and  dispirited  by  the  siege  of  the  castle,  he  retired  northward  of  the  deep  ana 
rapid  Spey,  over  which  by  an  unaccountable  negligence,  the  duke  was  allowed  to  pass 
without  any  opposition,  on  the  8th  of  April,  which,  had  its  passage  been  well  contested, 
must  have  been  nearly  fatal  to  the  royal  troops.  No  sooner  had  Charles  committed  an 
error  in  his  retreat  beyond  this  river,  than  he  committed  a  greater  in  discontinuing  his 
route,  for  by  proceeding  northwards,  he  might  have  beguiled  the  duke  into  the  mountains, 
where  his  cavalry  and  artillery  could  be  of  little  service,  and  the  superiority  of  the 
English  numbers  could  not  be  of  much  avail  amongst  hills  and  dales  with  which  they 
were  unacquainted ;  but  Charles  now  having  suffered  the  duke  to  pass  unopposed  a 
dangerous  ford  and  to  arrange  his  army,  foolishly  resolved  upon  an  action  in  an  open 
country,  against  a  body  of  men  by  far  more  numerous  than  his  own  soldiers,  who  were 
also  of  professed  discipline  and  assisted  by  an  excellent  artillery,  of  which  he  himself 
was  miserably  deficient.  Fate  seemed  to  urge  the  rashness  of  the  youth  to  his  destruc- 
tion ;  and  having  failed  in  an  attempt  to  attack  the  royal  army  at  Nairn  during  the  night, 
he  marched  back  to  his  camp  on  Culloden  moor,  awaiting  the  approach  of  the  enemy, 
as  though  he  was  under  a  destiny  of  conspiring  his  own  destruction.  The  duke  came 
in  sight  of  the  rebels  the  next  day,  April  the  16th,  when  about  noon,  was  fought  the 
decisive  battle  of  Culloden,  in  which  after  a  desperate  strife  of  thirty  minutes,  all  the 
hopes  of  the  Pretender  for  a  crown  were  blasted  and  his  army  totally  routed,  with  the 
loss  of  some  of  the  bravest  blood  of  Scotland.  The  courage  of  Charles,  too,  seemed  to 
desert  him  with  his  good  fortune.  Having  too  soon  left  the  field  of  battle,  he  was  advised 
by  lord  Lovat  to  return  and  rally  his  troops ;  he  promised,  but  declined  compliance. 
And  though  3000  of  his  faithful  adherents  resolutely  assembled  at  Fort  Augustus  and 
Ruthven,  and  a  ship  arrived  from  France  with  £40,000  in  gold  and  1000  men,  he 
desired  them  all  to  disperse,  and  wandered  himself  under  various  disguises,  in  woods 
and  wilds,  destitute  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life,  and  in  constant  danger  of  falling 
into  the  hands  of  his  foes,  a  price  of  £30,000  being  set  on  his  head.  At  length,  after 
suffering  the  most  incredible  hardships  for  five  months  in  wandering  over  the  Highlands 
and  Western  Isles  of  Scotland  ;  after  entrusting  the  secret  of  his  life  to  more  than  fifty 
persons,  many  of  whom  were  in  low  condition,  who  by  betraying  him  might  have  lived 
in  affluence  ;  he  escaped  from  the  British  coasts  at  Lochnannach,  the  20th  of  September, 
on  board  a  Privateer  of  St.  Maloes,  and  safely  arrived  at  Roscan,  near  Morlaix,  in  Bre- 
tagne,  eluding  through  the  advantage  of  a  fog  a  squadron  of  English  ships  that  were  in 
search  of  him. 

Charles  on  his  return  was  caressed  at  the  court  of  France,  so  long  as  there  was 
a  possibility  of  his  being  of  further  use  j  but  no  sooner  was  the  treaty  of  peace  signed 
between  France,  England,  and  the  other  powers,  October  the  18th,  1748,  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  than  he  was  consigned  to  neglect,  and  afterwards  to  the  most  degrading  insults. 
Positively  refusing  to  quit  the  kingdom  according  to  the  conditions  of  this  treaty, 
though  submission  had  been  advised  by  his  aged  father,  who  saw  the  hopeless  state  of 
their  affairs,  he  was  seized  by  a  party  of  guards  on  his  entrance  into  one  of  the  theatres 
of  Paris,  pinioned,  and  conducted  to  the  frontiers,  in  violation  of  the  most  solemn  engage- 
ments to  afford  him  protection,  exhibiting  an  unprincipled  perfidy  in  France,  as  she  had 
the  power  of  dictating  the  conditions  of  the  treaty.  As  his  father  had  been  betrayed  at 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  so  was  Charles  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  affording  a  sad  proof  to  unfor- 
tunate princes  that  their  interests  are  only  consulted  when  they  can  be  rendered  the 
mere  tools  of  the  ambition  of  their  more  prosperous  brethren.  With  his  fortunes, 
perished  the  last  hope  of  the  family  of  Stuart  and  of  their  adherents  in  the  British 
dominions,  which  must  be  considered  an  event  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  happi- 
ness of  Great  Britain,  for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  posterity  of  James  II. 
were  equally  with  himself  bigoted  papists,  and  that  the  Pretenders  in  all  their  mani- 
festos, though  sensible  that  their  religion  incapacitated  them  from  legally  succeeding  to 
the  crown,  studiously  avoided  the  most  distant  assurance  of  maintaining  the  civil  and 
religious  liberties  of  the  nation  as  by  law  established.  On  the  contrary  they  gave  cer- 
tain indications  of  their  relapsing,  in  case  of  success,  into  a  system  of1  corruption  and 
oppression  which  had  before  so  goaded  the  people,  as  fully  to  justify  their  asserting 
their  own  security  in  deposing  a  bigoted  monarch,  the  author  of  their  wrongs. 

Charles  died  at  Rome,  aged  68  years,  January  the  31st,  1788,  leaving  no  issue  by  his 
wife  Louisa-Maximiliene,  the  daughter  of  Gustavus-Adolphus,  prince  of  Scholberg,  who 
was  born  in  1 752,  and  married  in  1 772.  As  a  widow  she  lived  at  Paris,  as  the  countess 
of  Albany,  but  in  her  drawing-room  she  assumed  the  style  and  title  of  queen  of  Great 
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Britain.  Amidst  the  horrors  of  the  French  Revolution,  however,  she  was  obliged  to  seek 
refuge  in  England,  where  she  was  sustained  by  the  liberality  of  George  III.,  who  nobly 
allowed  her  £1,500  per  annum  ;  her  sense  of  the  obligation  being  afterwards  fully 
proved  on  her  return  to  the  continent,  not  having  the  gratitude  to  put  on  mourning  as 
a  tribute  of  respect  to  our  lamented  princess  Charlotte.  He  had  a  natural  daughter, 
who  styled  herself  duchess  of  Albany,  who  was  born  in  1763,  and  died  in  1789. 

II.  Henry- Benedict-Maria-Clemens  was  born  at  Rome,  the  26th  of  May,  1725, 
where  he  almost  constantly  resided.  As  a  pretender  to  the  throne  of  Britain  he  was 
never  forward  in  urging  his  claims,  and  his  general  character  was  that  of  an  inoffensive 
and  respectable  individual.    Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1745,  he  went  to  France  to 

5ut  himself  at  the  head  of  15,000  men  at  Dunkirk,  under  the  command  of  the  duke  de 
Lichlieu,  by  order  of  Lewis  XV.,  and  with  this  army  Henry  was  to  have  landed  in  Eng- 
land in  support  of  his  brother ;  but  the  fatal  issue  of  the  battle  of  Culloden  destroying 
his  plans,  he  returned  to  Rome,  where,  much  to  the  displeasure  of  his  brother  ana  the 
friends  of  his  family,  he  took  orders.  In  1747>  he  was  made  a  cardinal  by  Pope 
Benedict  the  XlVth.,  assuming  the  style  of  the  cardinal  of  York,  which  he  ever  after 
retained ;  and  soon  after  he  became  bishop  of  Frascati  and  chancellor  of  the  church  of  St. 
Peter.  He  now  rigidly  devoted  himself  to  the  functions  of  his  ministry  and  seemed  to 
have  laid  aside  all  worldly  views,  until  his  brother's  death  in  1788,  when  he  had  medals 
struck,  bearing  on  their  face  his  head  with  the  inscription,  "  Henricus  IX.,  Angliae 
Rex,"  and  on  the  reverse  the  representation  of  a  city,  with  the  words,  "  Gratia  Dei, 
sed  non  voluntate  hominum."  Amongst  many  other  ecclesiastical  preferments,  he  had 
two  rich  livings  in  France,  the  abbeys  of  Auchin  and  St.  Amand,  with  a  considerable 
pension  from  the  court  of  Spain  ;  all  of  which  he  lost  by  the  French  revolution,  though 
his  Italian  benefices  were  restored  with  the  papal  authority.  He  died  in  1807,  at 
Rome,  aged  82  years,  and  was  the  last  in  a  direct  line  of  the  royal  house  of  Stuart. 
His  death  waa  of  some  importance,  as  an  act  of  parliament  with  respect  to  attainder  of 
blood,  is  understood  to  have  expired,  at  the  death  of  the  last  of  the  Stuart  family. 

XIV. 

Maria-Loui8a-Teresia  born  at  St.  Germains,  the  28th  of  June  1602,  where  she  died 
the  8th  of  April  1712.    Le  Sage  states  that  she  died  not  until  the  year  1760,  aged  68. 

Che  Natural  xjMuc  of  fUnjj  SJamnf  ££. 

f 

James,  sumamed  Fitz -James,  was  born  of  Arabella  Churchill,  sister  to  the  celebrated 
John,  duke  of  Marlborough.    He  became  early  eminent  in  arms  and  signalized  himself 
in  the  emperor's  army  against  the  Turks,  particularly  at  the  siege  of  Buda,  in  1686;  to 
mark  his  approbation  of  which,  the  king  his  father  created  him,  the  19th  of  March, 
1687,  duke  of  Berwick,  earl  of  Tinmouth,  and  baron  of  Bos  worth  to  him  and  his  heirs 
male.  After  having  served  in  the  Imperial  army  in  Hungary  during  the  following 
campaign,  he  was  elected  the  28th  of  Sept  1688,  a  knight-companion  of  the  Order  of 
the  Garter ;  but  departing  soon  after  with  his  father  for  France  before  he  was  fully 
installed,  his  election  was  declared  void,  the  1st  of  Jan.  1690,  as  he  did  not  return  for 
installation  within  a  year  from  his  election,  which  is  required,  being  at  that  time  known 
to  be  in  Ireland,  and  consequently  within  the  kingdom  of  the  British  monarch.  Con- 
tinuing in  arms  for  some  time  in  Ireland,  and  afterwards  in  Flanders  in  the  service  of 
the  French  king,  he  was  in  1695,  outlawed  for  high  treason.    Afterwards  he  became 
duke  of  I  ii  via,  was  made  a  marshal  of  France,  a  grandee  of  Spain,  and  knight  of  the 
Golden  Fleece,  and  officiated  as  general  of  the  united  forces  of  France  and  Spain 
against  England  and  her  allies,  serving  in  many  memorable  campaigns  against  his  half- 
sister,  queen  Anne,  and  the  House  of  Hanover,  and  commanding  in  that,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  combined  forces  of  England  and  Portugal,  under  the  earl  of  Gal  way,  were  so 
signally  defeated  at  Almanza.    At  last  as  he  was  viewing  the  fortifications  of  Philips- 
burg,  then  besieged  by  him,  he  was  killed  by  a  cannon  shot,  the  1 2th  of  June,  1734, 
His  descendants,  though,  by  reasons  of  his  attainder,  they  were  deprived  of  their  honors 
in  England,  enjoyed  in  France,  previously  to  the  late  Revolution,  titles  and  distinctions 
of  the  first  degree,  having  become  the  dukes  of  Fits-James,  &c,  which  honors  they 
resumed  after  that  convulsion.    He  was  twice  married,  and  had  the  following  issue. 

I.  James,  the  only  child  by  his  first  wife,  was  bora  on  the  19th  of  October,  1693, 
and  succeeded  his  father  in  his  English  pretended  titles  and  the  real  dignities  he 
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had  enjoyed  in  France.  II.  James.  III.  Henry.  IV.  Donna-Maria  who  married  the 
duke  of  Mirandola,  a  grandee  of  the  first  class. 

Henry-Fitz-James,  called  the  Grand  Prior,  was  likewise  bom  of  Arabella  Churchill 
in  16J3.  He  was  outlawed  with  his  brother  in  1695,  and  became  a  lieutenant-general 
in  the  French  service,  and  also  admiral  of  the  French  gallies.  He  died  in  France,  the 
7th  of  December,  1702,  leaving  issue  by  his  wife  Mary-Gabrielle,  daughter  of  the  mar- 
quess de  Lussau,  a  infant  daughter,  who  died  at  length  S.P. 

Ill* 

Henrietta,  who  was  born  in  1 670,  of  Arabella  Churchill,  and  died  April  the  3rd,  1 730, 
became  the  wife  of  sir  Henry  Waldegrave,  who  was  afterwards  created,  January  the 
30th,  1 686,  baron  Waldegrave,  of  Chewton,  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  and  comptroller 
of  the  king's  household,  and  who,  retiring  at  the  Revolution,  died  at  Paris  in  1689,  by 
whom  she  had  issue  ; — James,  successor  to  his  father ; — Henry,  who  died  unmarried  ; — 
and  Arabella,  a  nun. 

James,  born  in  1684,  succeeded  his  father  in  1689.  At  length  conforming  himself 
to  the  communion  of  the  church  of  England,  he  took  his  seat  in  the  house  of  Peers, 
February  the  12th,  1722,  and  was  created  viscount  Chewton  and  earl  Waldgrave,  and 
elected  a  knight  of  the  Garter,  September  the  16th,  1729.  Dying  April  the  11th, 
1741,  he  left,  by  Mary,  daughter  of  sir  John  Webbe,  of  Heythorp,  in  the  county  of 
Gloucester,  bart.  whom  he  married  in  1714,  and  who  died  January  the  22nd,  1719,  the 
following  issue;  —  James,  second  earl; — Henrietta,  born  the  2nd  of  January,  1717» 
died  the  13th  of  May,  1753;  she  married  the  7th  of  July,  1734,  the  hon.  Edward 
Herbert,  (only  brother  to  the  5th  marquess  of  Powis.)  who  left  her  a  widow,  enceinte, 
and  was  delivered  June,  1735,  of  a  daughter  Barbara,  married  the  30th  of  March,  1 75 1 , 
to  Henry- Arthur- Herbert,  first  earl  of  Powis ;  — and  John,  the  third  earl. 

James,  second  earl,  born  March  the  4th,  1715,  succeeded  his  father  in  1741,  and  is 
known  as  the  author  of  Historical  Memoirs  from  1754  to  1757,  and  as  governor  to  king 
George  III.  His  lady,  whom  he  married  May  the  15th,  1759,  was  Maria,  second 
daughter  of  the  hon.  sir  Edward  Walpole,  K.  B.,  the  second  son  of  Robert,  first  earl  of 
Orford.  Surviving  him,  she  re-mamed,  September  the  6th,  1766,  to  his  royal  highness, 
William-Henry,  first  duke  of  Gloucester,  K.G.,  by  whom  she,  dying  August  the  23rd, 
1807,  left  issue.  The  earl  died  April  the  8th,  1763,  having  had  issue  three  daughters  : 
Elizabeth-Laura,  born  March  the  24th,  1760,  married  May  the  5th,  1782,  her  first 
cousin,  George,  fourth  earl; — Charlotte-Maria,  born  October  the  11th,  1761,  and  died 
February  the  1st,  1808,  having  married  November  the  16th,  1784,  George,  present 
duke  of  Grafton,  and  has  issue ; — Anna-Horatia,  born  November  the  8th,  1762,  married 
April  the  2nd,  1786,  lord  Hugh  Seymour,  (brother  to  the  second  marquess  of  Hertford,) 
admiral  R.N.,  who  died  February  the  12th,  1801,  leaving  issue ;  and  his  lady  died  July 
the  12th,  1801. 

John,  third  earl,  born  April  the  28th,  1718,  succeeded  his  brother  in  1763,  and  died 
October  the  22nd,  1784,  having  had  by  Elizabeth  Gower,  sister  to  Granville- Leveson, 
first  marquess  of  Stafford,  whom  he  married  in  1751 ,  and  who  died  April  the  28th,  1784, 
the  following  issue  ; — George,  fourth  earl ; — sir  William,  G.C.B.,  admiral  R.N.,  created 
baron  Radstock  ;  married  at  Smyrna,  1785,  Cornelia,  second  daughter  of  David  Win 
Lennep,  esq.,  and  has  issue  ; — John,  born  November  the  2/th,  1756,  died  1789  ; — Eliza- 
beth and  Amelia,  twins,  born  May  27th,  1758;  of  whom,  Amelia  died  in  June,  17(>8  ; 
and  Elizabeth,  married  April  the  28th,  1791,  James,  earl  of  Cardigan  ;  —  Frances,  born 
October  the  6th,  1761,  died  May  1768;— and  Caroline,  born  March  the  1st,  1765. 

George,  fourth  earl,  born  November  the  23rd,  1751,  succeeded  his  father  in  1784, 
and  died  October  the  17th,  1789,  having  had  by  Elizabeth-Laura,  his  cousin,  daughter 
of  his  uncle,  James,  second  earl,  whom  he  married  May  the  5th,  1782,  and  who  died 
January  the  29th,  1816,  the  following  issue ; — George,  fifth  earl ;  —  John-James,  sixth 
earl  ; — Edward,  a  lieutenant  of  the  7th  regiment  of  dragoons,  unfortunately  drowned  on 
the  Manacle-rock,  near  Helston,  in  the  county  of  Cornwall,  on  his  return  from  Corunna, 
in  Spain,  January  the  22nd,  1809  ; — William,"  captain  R.N.,  married  July  the  9th,  1812, 
Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  Samuel  Whitbreaa,  of  Cardington,  in  the  county  of  Bed- 
ford, esq.,  and  has  issue,  first,  a  son,  born  June  the  25th,  1N15  ;  second,  a  son,  born 
September  the  13th,  1817;  and  a  daughter,  born  March,  1821  ; — Wilhelmina-Maria, 
married  January  the  26th,  1804,  Nathaniel  Mieklethwaite,  esq.,  of  Beeston-1  fall,  in 
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the  county  of  Norfolk,  and  by  her  (who  died  at  Navestock,  in  the  county  of  Essex, 
February  the  20th,  1805,)  leaving  one  son ; — and  Charlotte,  who  died  young. 

George,  5th  earl,  born  the  12th  of  July,  1784,  succeeded  his  father  in  1789,  and  was 
unfortunately  drowned  in  the  Thames,  near  Eton,  June  the  29th,  1794. 

John- James,  6th  earl,  born  the  30th  of  July,  1785,  succeeded  his  brother,  and  is  the 
present  earl  Waldgrave,  in  the  county  of  Northampton  ;  viscount  Chewton,  and  baron 
Chewton,  of  Chewton,  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  and  a  baronet.  His  lordship  married 
Anne,  third  daughter  of  Mr.  Wm.  King,  of  Hastings,  in  the  county  of  Sussex,  by  whom 

he  has  issue ;  —  N  ,  viscount  Chewton,  born  in  April,  1817  i  — and  two  other  sons 

and  two  daughters. 

IV* 

Catherine  was  born  in  1081,  of  Catherine,  daughter  of  sir  Charles  Sedley,  which  mis- 
tress was  created  by  James,  in  1680,  countess  of  Dorchester  and  baroness  of  Darlington 
for  life.  The  king  her  father  gave  her,  the  6th  of  December,  1688,  the  surname  of 
Darnley  and  conferred  on  her  the  rank  of  a  duke's  daughter.  She  was  twice  married : 
—  first,  to  James  Annesly,  earl  of  Anglesey,  in  October,  1699,  from  whom,  the  12th 
of  June,  1701,  she  was  separated  by  act  of  parliament  on  account  of  the  cruelty  she  had 
experienced  from  him,  being  at  that  time  pregnant  of  her  only  issue  by  this  earl,  who 
died  the  19th  of  January,  1702  :  — secondly,  to  John  Sheffield,  duke  of  Buckingham, 
who  died  in  1722,  celebrated  as  a  courtier,  poet,  and  for  his  conjugal  affection  to  this 
lady,  whom  he  married  the  1st  of  March,  1706,  as  his  third  wife,  and  who  brought  him 
all  his  issue. 

This  Catherine,  who  died  about  the  year  1 735,  had  issue  by  the  earl  of  Anglesey,  her 
first  husband,  a  daughter. 

I.  Catherine,  who  was  born  the  7th  of  January,  1701,  was  twice  married;  first, 
the  26th  of  February,  1718,  to  William,  only  son  to  sir  Constantine  Phipps,  who  died 
the  1st  of  February,  1730;  secondly,  to  John  Sheldon,  of  Croydon,  in  the  county  of 
Surrey,  esq.  Dying  the  18th  of  January,  1735,  she  had  issue  by  her  first  husband ;  — 
Constantine  ;  —  and  Catherine. 

Constantine  Phipps,  the  son  of  William  Phipps,  by  his  wife  Catherine,  was  created 
baron  Mulgrave,  of  New  Ross,  in  the  county  of  Wexford,  in  the  peerage  of  Ireland, 
the  3rd  of  September,  1767  ;  and  died  the  13th  of  September,  1775,  having  had  by 
Lepell,  eldest  daughter  of  John,  lord  Hervey,  of  Ick  worth,  (son  of  John,  earl  of  Bristol,) 
whom  he  married  the  26th  of  February,  1743,  and  who  died  in  1789,  the  following 
issue  ;  — Constantine-John,  second  lord  ;  —  Charles,  bom  the  10th  of  December  1753, 
captain  R.N.,  died  the  20th  of  October,  1786  ;  —  Henry,  first  earl :  —  Edmund,  born 
the  7th  of  April,  1760,  a  general  in  the  army,  colonel-commandant  60th  regiment  of 
foot,  clerk  of  the  deliveries  of  the  ordnance,  and  member  for  Scarborough  ;  —  Augustus, 
F.  R.  S.  born  the  15th  of  November,  1762,  a  commissioner  of  the  excise,  married  the 
14th  of  August  1732,  Maria,  eldest  daughter  of  Peter  Thelluson,  of  Brodsworth-hall, 
co.  York,  esq.  and  sister  of  Peter-Isaac,  first  lord  Rendlesham ; — and  Henrietta-Maria, 
born  March  the  26th,  1757,  married  August  the  19th,  1776,  Charles-Dillon-Lee,  11th 
viscount  Dillon. 

Constantine-John,  second  lord,  born  the  30th  of  May,  1744,  succeeded  his  father  in 
his  Irish  dignity  in  1715,  and  was  created  an  English  peer  by  the  title  of  baron 
Mulgrave,  of  Mulgrave,  in  the  county  of  York,  the  16th  of  June,  1790.  Dying  the 
10th  of  October,  1 792,  without  issue  male,  his  English  title  became  extinct,  and  the 
Irish  one  devolved  upon  his  brother.  By  Anne-Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Nathaniel 
t'holmondely,  of  Howsham,  and  Whitby,  in  the  county  of  York,  esq.,  whom  he  married 
the  20th  of  June,  1787,  and  who  died  in  childbed,  the  22nd  of  May,  1781,  he  had 
issue  ;  —  Anne-Elizabeth  Cholmondeley,  born  the  19th  of  May,  1788,  and  married  the 
25th  of  August,  1807,  to  lieutenant-general  sir  John  Murray,  baronet,  who  died  S.  P. 
in  1827. 

Henry,  born  February  the  14th,  1755,  succeeded  his  brother  in  his  Irish  dignity  in 
1792,  and  created  a  Peer  of  Great  Britain,  August  the  13th,  1794,  by  the  title  of  baron 
Mulgrave,  of  Mulgrave,  in  the  county  of  York,  as  also  viscount  Normanby,  and  earl 
Mulgrave,  August  the  15th,  1812.  He  married,  October  the  20th,  1795,  Sophia, 
daughter  of  Christopher-Thomas  Maling,  of  West  Hennington,  co.  Durham,  esq.,  and 
has  issue;  —  Henry,  viscount  Normandy,  born  the  15th  of  May,  1797,  who  married 
August  the  12th,  1818,  Maria,  eldest  daughter  of  Henry,  lord  Ravensworth,  and  has 
issue,  George-Augustus-Constantine,  born  July  the  23rd,  1819,  and  a  daughter,  born 
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May  the  26th,  1822;  —  Henrietta-Sophia,  died  1808 ;  —  Augusta-Maria,  died  March 
the*26th,  1813;  —  Charles- Beaumont,  born  December  the  27th,  1801  ; — Catherine- 
Frederica; — Sophia  ; — Lepell-Charlotte ; — Edmund,  born  December  the  7th,  1808; 
— and  Augustus- Frederick,  born  October  the  1 8th,  1809.  His  lordship's  titles  and  offices 
are  earl  of  Mulgrave,  viscount  Normanby,  baron  Mulgrave,  in  Great  Britain,  baron 
Mulgrave,  of  New  Ross,  in  the  county  of  Wexford,  G.C.B.  an  elder  brother  of  the 
Trinity-house,  Lord-Lieutenant  and  Custos  Rotulorum,  and  Vice-Admiral  of  the  East 
Riding,  in  the  county  of  York,  one  of  the  Council  of  Trade,  a  genera]  in  the  army, 
colonel  31st  regiment  foot,  and  governor  of  Scarborough,  F.R.S.  and  F.S.A. 

The  issue  of  Catherine  Darnby  by  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  her  second  husband,  was, 
besides  many  children  who  died  in  infancy,  a  son. 

II.  Edmund,  who  was  born  January  the  1 1th,  1716,  and  succeeded  his  father  in  all 
his  titles.  He  evinced  a  martial  disposition,  which  was  early  displayed ;  for  in  1734,  he 
went  as  a  volunteer  under  the  command  of  his  uncle,  the  duke  of  Berwick  in  Germany, 
whom  he  served  as  aid-de-camp  at  the  siege  of  Fort- Kiel  and  Philipsburg,  where  that 
general  was  killed.  His  promising  course  however  was  soon  run,  for  he  died  the  follow- 
ing year  at  Rome,  S.P.,  and,  being  translated  to  England,  was  buried  at  Westminster- 
Abbey,  where  Pope's  epitaph  upon  him  is  well  known. 


CHAPTER  V. 

William  III.  and  Mary  II.  Kino  and  Queen  of  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  Ireland  ;  Defenders  of  the  Faith,  «$<c. 

*  The  causes  which  raised  William  III.  to  the  throne  render 
his  reign  and  that  of  his  illustrious  partner,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  and  valuable  in  the  British  annals.  The  Revolution 
must  be  endeared  to  every  Britain  as  the  successful  struggle 
between  privilege  and  prerogative,  the  crown  and  the  people, 
in  which  a  nation's  welfare  was  justly  proved  to  be  superior  to 
individual  ambition  and  a  power  of  persecution.  The  open 
contest  commenced  with  the  accession  of  the  Stuarts  to  the 
throne  and  continued  to  their  exclusion ;  the  attacks  of  prero- 
gative upon  popular  freedom  having  been  under  the  cautious  and 
profound  Elizabeth  prudently,  though  not  less  effectually,  con- 
ducted with  almost  impenetrable  dissimulation.  The  crown  was  by  this  great  and 
patriotic  convulsion,  deprived  of  those  powers,  which  might,  by  the  despotism  of  tyranny 
or  the  capriciousness  of  imbecility,  be  destructive  of  the  happiness  and  security  of  a 
nation.  To  use  the  words  of  Bolingbroke,  "  A  king  of  England  is  now  strictly  and 
properly  what  a  king  should  be  ;  a  member,  but  the  supreme  member  or  head  of  a  poli- 
tical hod  v  ;  distinct  from  it,  or  independent  of  it,  in  none.  He  can  no  longer  move  in  a 
different  orbit  from  his  people  ;  and  like  some  superior  planet,  attract,  repel,  and  direct 
their  motions  by  his  own.  He  and  they  are  parts  of  the  same  system,  intimately  joined 
and  co-operating  together  ;  acting  and  acted  upon,  limiting  and  limited,  controling  and 
controled,  in  reciprocal  order ;  and  when  he  ceases  to  stand  in  this  relation  to  them,  he 
ceases  to  stand  in  any.  The  settlements,  by  virtue  of  which  he  governs,  are  plainly 
original  contracts  ;  his  institution  is  plainly  conditional ;  and  he  may  forfeit  his  right  to 
allegiance  as  undeniably  and  effectually  as  the  subject  his  right  to  protection."  Or,  to 
use  the  more  brief  and  less  figurative  observation  of  Gourville,  a  French  statesman, 
transmitted  by  sir  William  Temple  to  Charles  II.,  which  is  strictly  applicable  to  the 
present  form  of  British  monarchy,  "  A  king  of  England,  who  will  be  the  Man  of  his 
People,  is  the  greatest  king  in  the  world ;  but  if  he  will  be  something  more,  he  is 
nothing." 

But  all  this  falls  more  particularly  under  the  province  of  history  than  the  confined 
object  of  the  present  production.    Constitutionally  considered,  William  III.  ranks  in 

•  The  royal  arm*  under  thU  kin*  were  as  those  of  the  preceding  monarch*,  with  the  addition  of  a  ibirld  turtont,  aa 
abore  for  the  House  of  Nassau ;  but  it  has  been  seen  in  opposition  to  the  above,  that  this  shield  iurtout  is  azure,  «,th  ita 
charges,  gules. 
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the  first  class  of  English  monarchs,  and  in  a  genealogical  point  of  view  he  is  no  less  con- 
spicuous ;  for  he  forms  within  himself,  as  it  were,  a  British  dynasty,  beginning  and  ending 
with  his  reign.  From  this  cause,  the  following  slight  sketch  of  his  ancestors'  descent 
is  here  given  to  fill  up  the  plan  hitherto  pursued  upon  the  introduction  of  the  several 
dynasties  to  the  British  crown,  though  from  his  maternal  and  conjugal  relation  to  the 
house  of  Stuart,  a  separate  division  being  allotted  to  him  in  this  work  is  not  necessary, 
as  it  might  be  productive  of  confusion  by  a  too  numerous  classification  of  our  British 
kings.  For  though  in  him  we  behold  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Nassau  upon  the  English 
throne,  to  which  too  he  was  called  by  the  people,  yet  his  authority  being  by  their  will 
conjoint  with  that  of  his  wife,  Mary  Stuart,  the  daughter  of  the  excluded!  James  II.,  and 
his  being  maternally  descended  from  the  line  of  Stuart,  by  the  marriage  of  Mary,  the 
daughter  of  Charles  I.,  with  his  father,  through  whose  connected  rights,  as  much  as  from 
the  liberality  of  his  principles,  he  was  chosen  by  the  English,  who  still  respected  this 
ancient  line  of  kings,  he  is  not  altogether  authorized  to  be  considered  even  by  his  own 
merits  in  an  entire  separated  view  from  that  house  to  which  he  was  so  nearly  related. 

The  house  of  Nassau  is  one  of  the  most  illustrious  and  ancient  in  Germany,  and  is 
glorious  for  the  number  of  warriors  it  has  produced  through  its  various  branches  in  each 
successive  generation.  It  would  be  difficult  to  assign  with  exactness  the  true  origin  of 
this  house,  which  from  its  antiquity  is  lost  in  obscurity.  Some  derive  the  counts  of 
Nassau  from  one  Nassua,  a  prince  of  the  Suevi,  mentioned  by  Cesar  in  his  first  book 
De  Bello  Gallico ;  others  bring  them  from  Rome ;  whilst  others  call  them  the  issue  of 
the  Merovingian  kings  of  France,  and  officers  of  the  palace  under  Dagobert  I.,  about  the 
ear630.  Passing  overa  long  listof  ancestors,  counts  of  Nassau,  we  shall  commence  with 
lenry,  called  the  Rich,  who  died  in  1250,  and  from  whom  proceeded  the  two  great 
branches  of  Walram  and  Otho,  his  sons.  Walram  the  eldest,  who  had  one  half  of 
Nassau  and  died  in  1289,  was  father  of  the  emperor  Adolphus  and  became  the  head  of 
the  branch  of  Nassau  styled  Sarbruck,  Usignan,  and  Weilburg,  the  last  of  which  only 
at  present  exists  in  the  male  line  in  the  person  of  William  George,  duke  of  Nassau,  who 
was  born  June  14,  1792,  and  has  issue.  This  house  of  Weilburg  is  therefore  destined 
at  some  future  time  to  unite  the  estates  of  the  different  branches,  sprung  from  the  eldest 
branch  of  Nassau,  styled  Walram.  Otho,  the  second  son  of  Henry  the  Rich,  became 
the  head  of  the  younger  branch,  called  from  him  Otho,  which  is  the  more  immediate 
subject  of  the  present  page,  as  from  it  proceeded  William  III.  of  England.  Otho  had 
the  other  half  of  the  principality  of  Nassau,  the  town  of  Nassau  continuing  common  to 
both,  and  from  him  proceeded  the  several  branches  of  Bielstein.Dillemburg,  Siegen  Dietz, 
Hariamar,  &c.  The  branch  of  Otho  was  soon  transferred  into  the  Netherlands,  where 
it  became  particularly  illustrious  by  the  succession  of  Stadtholders,  so  fertile  in  great 
men,  among  whom  was  our  celebrated  third  William. 

Otho  died  in  1292,  succeeded  by  Henry,  who  died  1323  and  was  father  of  Otho  and 
Henry.  Henry  became  the  head  of  the  bielstein  branch,  which  after  seven  generations 
becoming  extinct,  Bielstein  returned  to  the  descendants  of  his  brother  Otho.  Otho  died 
1369,  succeeded  by  his  son  John,  who  died  1400,  leaving  issue  Adolphus,  Engilbert. 
Sec.  Adolphus  succeeded  ;  but  dying  8.  P/ 1420,  Engilbert  became  possessed,  and  died 
1442,  having  procured  by  marriage  Breda,  with  several  estates  in  the  Netherlands,  and 
leaving  a  numerous  issue.  John  his  successor,  after  a  reign  of  33  years,  dying  in  1475, 
partitioned  his  dominions  between  his  two  sons;  John  Junior,  who  died  1516,  having 
the  estates  in  Germany,  and  Engilbert  II..  who  died  S.P.  1504,  having  those  in  the 
Netherlands.  John  Junior,  bein»  heir  to  his  brother  Engilbert,  left  issue  with  several 
daughters,  two  sons,  William  ana  Henry,  counts  of  Nassau,  between  whom  the  estates 
were  again  divided ;  William  having  the  states  of  Germany,  and  Henry  those  in  the 
Netherlands.  Henry  married  Claudia  of  Chalons,  daughter  of  John  V.,  prince  of  Orange, 
and  sister  and  heir  of  Philibert,  who  was  slain  at  the  siege  of  Florence,  1530,  where  he 
commanded  the  forces  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  and  was  the  last  prince  of  Orange  of 
the  line  of  Chalons,  descended  from  the  counts  of  Burgundy.    By  this  marriage  the 

J principality  of  Orange  came  into  the  possession  of  the  younger  branch  of  Nassau,  or  the 
ine  of  Otho.  This  Henry  dying  in  1538,  left  issue  Uenatus,  count  of  Nassau,  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  prince  of  Orange,  in  France  ;  but  Renatus  dying  S.P.  in  1544,  being 
slain  at  the  siege  of  St.  Diziers,  he  named  as  his  heir  William  the  Taciturn,  son  of 
William,  the  brother  of  Henry,  his  father,  whose  line  it  is  now  necessary  to  consider. 

William,  the  son  of  John  who  died  in  1516,  and  the  brother  of  Henry  of  Nassau  in 
the  Netherlands,  who  died  in  1538,  was  a  new  patriarch  of  the  house  of  Otho  ;  for  by 
the  death  of  Renatus,  the  estates  of  Germany  and  the  Netherlands  came  to  his  issue, 
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from  whom  proceeded  all  the  after  branches  of  the  line  of  Otho.  This  William,  who 
saw  160  of  his  descendants,  and  who  embraced  the  Calvinistic  doctrines,  died  the  6th  of 
October,  1559,  leaving  a  numerous  issue  of  sons  and  daughters:  but  three  of  the  sons, 
Lewis,  Adolph,  and  Henry,  being  slain  S.P.  in  battle,  the  inheritance  came  to  the  two 
remaining,  William,  surnamed  the  Taciturn,  and  John  ;  William  having  the  estates  in 
the  Netherlands,  and  John  those  of  Germany. 

William,  surnamed  the  Taciturn,  count  of  Nassau  in  the  Netherlands,  and  prince  of 
Orange  by  heirship  to  his  cousin  Renatus,  is  distinguished  as  the  great  assertor  of  the 
Belgic  liberies  from  the  Spanish  oppression,  and  as  the  founder  of  the  Dutch  republic, 
being  declared  the  stadtholder.  He  bought  Flushing  in  1581,  and  was  assassinated  by 
a  Burgundian,  called  Balthazar  Gerhard,  in  his  palace  at  Delft,  in  Holland,  the  10th  of 
July,  1584,  leaving  a  numerous  issue  of  sons  ana  daughters,  the  names  of  the  sons  being 
Philip,  Maurice,  and  Henry- Frederic.  Philip  was  born  the  19th  of  December,  1554, 
and  was  captured  by  the  Spaniards  in  1567>  from  whom  he  was  not  released  until 
1598;  consequently  he  could  succeed  his  father,  who  died  in  1584,  only  as  prince  of 
Orange,  the  stadtholdership,  from  his  absence,  being  bestowed  upon  his  next  brother. 
He  died  the  20th  of  February,  1619,  leaving  no  issue.  Maurice,  born  November  the 
14th,  1567,  succeeded  his  father  in  the  stadtholdership,  in  which  office  he  immortalized 
himself  by  his  exploits,  and  died  the  23rd  of  April,  1625,  unmarried,  being  succeeded 
by  his  remaining  brother,  Henry-Frederic,  and  leaving  issue  a  natural  son  Lewis,  father 
of  Henry,  who  was  for  his  gallantry  made  earl  of  Rochford,  &c,  in  1695.  Henry-Frederic, 
born  the  24th  of  February,  1584,  succeeded  his  brother  Maurice  as  prince  of  Orange 
and  in  the  stadtholdership,  and  was  worthy  of  his  father  and  brother.  He  received  the 
title  of  highness,  and  died  the  14th  of  May,  1647>  leaving  by  his  wife  Amalia,  daughter 
of  John  Albert,  count  of  Solms,  one  son  and  four  daughters  :  William,  his  heir:  Hen- 
rietta, wife  of  John-George,  prince  of  Anhalt-Dessau  :  Mary,  wife  of  Lewis- Henry, 
palatine  of  Simmerin  :  Louisa,  born  the  27th  of  November,  1627,  and  died  1667, 
leaving  issue  by  Frederic- William,  elector  of  Brandenburgh,  who  died  1697,  Frederic 
I.,  the  first  king  of  Prussia,  who  on  the  death  of  his  cousin,  William  III.,  king  of 
England  and  prince  of  Orange,  pretended  to  his  continental  succession  by  virtue  of 
their  grandfather's  will :  and  Albertina- Agnes,  born  the  9th  of  April,  1634,  and  died 
the  26th  of  May,  1697,  leaving  issue  by  William-Frederic,  of  Nassau-Dietz,  grandson 
of  John,  the  brother  of  William  the  Taciturn,  to  the  posterity  of  which  husband  of 
Albertina,  William  III.,  king  of  England,  left  his  estates  by  will  in  1702.  The  differ- 
ence caused  by  the  disputation  concerning  this  will  lasted  30  years,  and  was  terminated 
by  a  division  in  1 732  ;  Prussia  had  the  states  of  Westphalia  ;  and  Nassau-Dietz,  now 
by  virtue  of  king  William's  will,  called  Orange,  possessed  those  of  Holland. 

William  II.,  the  son  and  heir  of  Henry-Frederic,  born  the  27th  of  May,  1626,  suc- 
ceeded his  father  as  prince  of  Orange  and  stadtholder  of  the  United  Provinces  of  the 
Netherlands.  Having  enjoyed  his  offices  and  honors  only  three  years,  he  died  at  the 
Hague,  of  the  small-pox,  aged  24  years,  the  6th  of  November,  1650,  leaving  his  wife, 
Mary,  daughter  of  Charles  T.,  king  of  England,  pregnant  with  his  only  child,  who  was 
born  eight  days  after  his  father's  death,  and  afterwards  became  the  celebrated  William 
III.  of  England  ;  but  before  further  mention  is  made  of  this  monarch,  a  short  sketch, 
for  the  purpose  of  completing  a  description  of  the  branches  of  the  posterity  of  the  line  of 
Otho,  will  be  given  of  the  issue  of  John,  the  brother  of  William  the  Taciturn,  and  who 
had  the  estates  in  Germany. 

This  John,  born  November  the  22nd,  1535,  at  the  partition  with  his  brother  William, 
got  the  German  dominions  of  Nassau,  and  kept  his  court  at  Dillemburg.  He  planted  the 
Calvinisuc  tenets  in  his  territories,  and  died  October  the  6th,  1606,  having  had  a  numerous 
issue  of  twenty-five  children,  and  having  seen  eighty-five  of  his  descendants.  Of  this 
issue,  John  formed  the  branch  of  Nassau-Siegen  ;  George,  that  of  Nassau-Dillemburg  ; 
Ernest-Casimir,  that  of  Nassau-Dietz,  afterwards  Orange  ;  and  John  Lewis,  that  of  Nassau- 
Hadamar. 

Of  Nassau-Siegen  were  the  following  princes ;  John,  who  succeeded  his  father  in  1606 
and  died  in  1623,  leaving  a  numerous  issue,  one  of  which  formed  the  branch  of  Nassau- 
Wilhemburg  and  lasted  through  four  generations,  the  eldest  son  John  continuing  the  suc- 
cession ofSiegen.  This  John  became  a  catholic,  and  died  in  1638,  being  succeeded  by 
his  son,  John-Francis.  This  prince,  who  became  a  prince  of  the  empire,  died  1699, 
leaving  issue  William-Hyacinth  and  Emanuel.  William-Hyacinth  succeeded  his  father, 
and  vainly  pretended  as  the  nearest  male  descendant,  to  the  succession  of  William  III., 
king  of  England,  as  prince  of  Orange  and  suidtholder;  but  that  monarch  passed  him  over 
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on  account  of  bis  Romish  principles.  He  died  S.P.  1743,  and  his  succession  was  taken 
by  the  branch  of  Nassau-Dietz,  or  Orange,  to  the  prejudice  of  his  brother  Emanuel's  issue, 
irho  became  deprived  of  their  patrimony  by  a  charge  of  illegitimacy,  which  was  however 
proved  false  by  a  decision  of  the  parliament  of  France  in  1 756. 

Of  Nassau-Dillemburg  were  the  following  princes  ;  George,  who  died  1623,  succeeded 
by  Lewis-Henry,  who  died  1662;  George-Lewis,  his  son,  succeeded  Henry,  son  of 
George-Lewis,  who  died  1656,  succeeded  and  died  1701,  leaving  amongst  other  issue  two 
sons,  William,  who  died  S.P.  1724,  and  Christian,  who  died  S.P.  1739,  when  the  succes- 
sion of  Dillemburg  was  likewise  taken  by  the  branch  of  Orange. 

Of  Nassau-Hadamar  were  the  following  princes:  John-Lewis,  who  turned  Roman 
catholic,  served  the  emperor,  and  was  the  first  of  the  four  nrinces  of  the  above  branches 
who  had  the  honor  of  sitting  in  the  imperial  diet.  He  died  1653,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Maurice-Henry,  who  died  1679.  Maurice  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Francis- 
Alexander,  who  dying  without  male  issue  in  1711,  his  succession  was  also  taken  by  the 
branch  of  Orange,  the  only  remaining  one  now  to  mention. 

Of  Nassau-Dietz,  or  Orange,  in  whom  as  above  shewn  is  concentered  all  the  various 
branches  of  the  line  of  Otho,  and  which  exists  to  this  day,  may  be  reckoned  the  following 
princes  :  Emest-Casimir  was  killed  before  Ruremonde  in  1632,  leaving  two  sons,  Henry 
and  William  ;  Henry  succeeded  and  was  killed  in  battle,  S.P.  in  1640,  leaving  his  brother 
his  heir;  William-Frederic,  died  1664,  having  procured  the  succession  of  Orange  to  his 
posterity  by  his  marriage  with  Albertina,  sister  of  William  II.,  prince  of  Orange,  and 
aunt  of  king  William  of  England,  who  dying  S.P.  in  1702,  transferred  his  estates  by  will 
to  this  line  of  Dietz.  Henry -Casimir  succeeded  his  father  in  1664,  became  hereditary 
stadtholder  of  Friesland,  and  died  in  1696 ;  John-William-Friso,  his  son,  a  Calvinist, 
succeeded  as  prince  of  Nassau  and  stadtholder  of  Friesland,  and  by  the  will  of  William 
IH.,  he  became  prince  of  Orange.  He  distinguished  himself  as  a  warrior  in  the  Dutch 
service;  but  was  accidentally  drowned  in  the  prime  of  youth,  July  the  14th,  1711,  aged 
only  24  years,  leaving  his  wife,  Marv  of  Hesse  C asset,  pregnant  of  a  son,  who  was  born 
September  the  1st,  171 1,  and  called  William-Charlcs-Henry.  This  prince,  under  whom 
the  above  branches  of  Nassau  became  incorporated  with  that  of  Dietz,  became,  in  addition 
to  his  father's  hereditary  offices,  stadtholder  of  the  United  Provinces,  &c.  as  William  IV., 
prince  of  Orange,  and  he  died  in  1752.  William  V.,  his  son  and  successor,  lost  the 
stadtholdership  and  his  estates  in  die  Netherlands  in  1794,  by  the  French  Revolution  ; 
but  received  indemnities  in  1803.  It  may  here  be  mentioned  that  the  branch  of  Nassau- 
Dietz  ceased  reigning  in  Germany  by  the  dictum  of  the  Rhinish  confederation  in  1806  ; 
and  that  at  the  dissolution  of  that  confederation  with  the  power  of  Napoleon,  its  old  German 
states  were  by  the  congress  of  Vienna  in  1815,  for  the  most  part  awarded  to  Prussia,  in- 
demnities, with  votes  in  the  general  diet,  being  given  to  Nassau-Dietz  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Rhine  in  the  possession  of  the  duchy  of  Luxembourg!!,  which  encreased  the  strength 
of  tins  ancient  family  by  the  contiguity  of  its  several  dominions,  placing  the  line  of  Orange 
in  the  rank  of  the  considerable  princes  of  Germany,  though  by  recent  events  their  power 
has  been  deplorably  curtailed. 

Concerning  the  principality  of  Orange  so  long  enjoyed  by  this  illustrious  family,  it  may 
be  stated  that  it  came  to  the  Chalons  by  the  marriage  of  John,  the  4th  lord  of  Chalons  witli 
Mary,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Raymond  de  Beaux,  prince  of  Orange,  who  died  1393. 
The  first  nrinces  of  Orange  were  homagers  to  the  counts  of  Provence  in  France,  in  whose 
country  that  little  principality  lies.  It  was  given  by  Charlemagne  in  793,  to  William 
Cornet,  as  a  reward  for  his  military  services.  It  passed  at  length  successively  by  marriage 
to  the  houses  of  Beaux,  Chalons, 'and  Nassau.  William  III.  of  England  possessed  it, 
but  was  deprived  by  Louis  XIV.,  king  of  France,  in  their  mutual  wars  ;  an  equivalent 
was  however  awarded  in  1713,  in  the  town  of  Gueldres  being  yielded  to  the  king  of  Prussia, 
who  pretended  to  be  William's  heir,  subject  however  to  a  compensation  to  the  prince  of 
Nassau-Dietz,  whom  William  named  as  his  heir,  and  whose  descendants  enjov  tlie  title  of 

Erinces  of  Nassau-Dietz,  or  Orange,  to  this  day,  being  now  possessed  by  William  I.,  late 
ing  of  the  Netherlands,  whose  territories,  from  the  folly  and  ill-government  too  usual  in 
kings,  have  been  limited  by  the  convulsions  of  the  celebrated  year  1>S30,  to  the  states  of 
Holland,  &c,  the  Belgian  provinces  having  declared  themselves  independent  of  their  late 
monarch,  and  elected  as  their  king,  I^eopold,  the  consort  of  the  late  princess  Charlotte  of 
Wales. 

William  V.  died  1806,  leaving  issue  William-Frederick,  born  in  1772,  who  also  has 
issue,  two  sons  and  a  daughter,  of  whom  William-Frederick  is  tlie  heir  apparent.  This 
William-Frederick,  the  wm  of  William  V.,  who  died  in  1806,  was,  by  the  release  of  the 
independence  of  Holland  from  under  the  French  yoke,  recalled  to  the  territories  of  his 
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ancestors,  with  the  encreased  dignity  of  being  entitled  king  of  the  Netherlands,  &c.,  as 
William  I.,  beginning  to  reign  May  the  15th,  1815. 

These  honors  were  secured  in  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  by  the  successful  termination  of  the 
late  war,  which  might  likewise  have  been  a  glorious  and  not  a  disgraceful  termination. 
A  never-fading  glory  would  have  irradiated  the  combination  of  the  welfare  of  the  people 
with  the  prerogatives  of  their  monarchs ;  but  this  has  been  wholly  obscured  by  the  per- 
nicious policy  that  restored  the  latter  to  all  the  frightful  despotism  that  seeks  to"  secure  its 
selfish  greatness  by  a  continual  encroachment  upon  the  people's  comforts  and  just  liberty, 
and  that  has  cast  Europe  back  upon  its  original  political  barbarism,  from  which  for  centu- 
ries it  had  been  endeavoring  to  emerge.  Civil  liberty  is  the  true  medium  through  which 
knowledge  darts  her  rays  and  equalizes  her  blessings  upon  mankind ;  dispensing  like 
portions  of  happiness  upon  all  the  different  and  necessary  ranks  of  society,  and  making 
each  station  in  effect,  though  not  in  appearance,  a  voluntary  servitor  to  the  others,  contri- 
buting its  labors  for  the  general  good.  Despotism,  on  the  contrary,  has  reared  her  throne 
upon  the  thick  cloud  of  ignorance,  which  she  has  spread  over  her  victims,  miscalled  subjects. 
She  can  exist  only  in  a  darkness  so  dense  that  benumbs  the  faculties  of  man,  and  destroys 
the  unrestrained  intercourse  of  soul  with  soul,  or  thought  with  thought.  Her  regions  yield 
their  produce  only  for  the  gratification  of  her  own  inordinate  appetites,  and  she  wrests  it 
from  the  oppressed  people  by  the  ruthless  hands  of  intrigue  ana  corruption,  upon  whom 
she  deigns  to  bestow  a  pittance  of  her  profusion  to  encourage  them  to  further  exactions. 
This  is  the  despotism  entailed  upon  mankind  by  the  termination  of  the  late  war ;  this  is 
the  monstrous  phantom  that  can  only  appear  in  darkness,  and  that  has  sought  to  secure 
herself  from  the  eye  of  knowledge,  emanating  from  the  purity  of  civil  liberty ,  before  whose 
bright  gaze  of  light  she  must  vanish  into  nothing.  This  light  has  now  penetrated  the  cloud 
with  which  she  had  sealed  the  eyes  of  mankind,  and  has  invigorated  the  intellect  she  had 
paralyzed ;  it  has  again  roused  the  popular  spirit  to  assert  its  independence  of  tyrants,  who 
would  bind  it  with  the  chains  of  slavery.  The  late  war,  which  has  deluged  England  with 
a  debt  of  overwhelming  millions,  was  the  strife  of  kings  for  despotic  power,  and  of  aristo- 
crat and  corruption ists  to  secure  a  universal  monopoly.  Nations  indeed  thought  that 
they  were  striving  to  destroy  an  overreaching  tyrant,  who  sought  to  reduce  them  to  one 
undistinguishable  mass  under  the  control  of  his  unbounded  ambition  ;  and  this  urged  them 
to  enter  eagerly  with  their  kings  into  the  contest  to  ensure  their  several  welfares ;  but 
they  dreamed  not  that  in  crushing  the  head  of  the  hydra,  others  would  arise  in  the  persons 
of  those  very-  rulers  for  whom  they  then  fought  in  the  hope  of  finding  them  instructed,  by 
their  late  humiliating  chastisement  at  the  foot  of  Napoleon,  in  the  important  truth  that 
no  authority  is  secure  unless  founded  on  a  popular  love  arising  from  the  blessings  it  dis- 
penses. Experience,  however,  has  proved  to  the  nations  the  vanity  of  such  a  hope,  and, 
irritated  by  fresh  oppressions,  they  are  even  now  beginning  to  give  the  moral  lesson  to 
kings,  which  must  end  either  in  the  extinction  or  the  reformation  of  regal  government. 
England  forms  a  happy  exception  to  this  almost  universal  discontent  from  which  she  has 
now  emerged,  and  woe  to  that  body  which  shall  attempt  again  to  depress  her;  for  she  is 
blessed  with  a  king  who  identifies  himself  with  his  people,  and  who  as  their  father  and 
their  friend  has  nobly  opposed  the  hateful  system,  that  would  have  smothered  every  ex- 
ercise of  right  and  humanity  in  securing  an  individual  influence  to  persons,  whose  pride  and 
avarice  have  used  it  only  for  their  own  advantage,  sacrificing  to  it  the  comforts  and  neces- 
saries of  millions.  But,  though  now  gladdened  with  a  brighter  prospect,  she  can  never 
forgive  the  arbitrary  being,  who,  to  uphold  a  frightful  despotism,  could  sacrifice  all  the 
advantages  she  had  a  right  to  expect  from  that  war,  for  the  aid  of  which  she  had  for  years 
been  drained  of  her  plenty  to  forward  the  interests  of  foreign  tyrants.  England  must  ever 
contemn  the  memory  of  Castlereagh,  who  first,  by  neglecting  to  secure  the  indemnities  to 
defray  the  expenses  incurred  in  supporting  foreign  quarrels,  threw  her  unhappy  people 
into  want  and  miser}-,  and  then  made  dreadful  inroads  upon  the  liberty  of  her  constitution 
to  suppress  the  murmurs  of  the  discontent  he  himself  had  caused  and  also  insidiously  en- 
couraged by  a  detested  espionage.  By  the  neglect  of  England's  welfare,  he  renewed  the 
despotism  of  a  former  age  in  all  its  giant  strength  on  the  continent ;  and  by  the  misery  he 
had  thus  caused  within  his  country's  shores,  he  sought  to  extend  that  despotism  within 
their  bounds,  a  sufficient  remuneration  in  his  eyes  for  all  the  lavish  expenditure  caused  to 
ensure  it.  A  good  Providence  is  now  preserving  us  from  the  scourge,  by  the  patriotism 
of  a  king  who  is  worthy  of  the  name  and  station  of  our  third  William,  and  who  will  com- 
pete with  him  in  the  constitutional  name  he  acquired;  but  Castlereagh  must  ever  be  con- 
sidered as  the  foe  to  man.  And  more  happy  had  it  been  for  the  fame  of  the  great  captain 
of  the  »ge»  "ho  gave  the  last  blow  to  the  power  of  Napoleon,  to  have  died  on  the  memo- 
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rable  field,  the  last  scene  of  his  glory,  than  to  have  entered  the  arena  of  political  contest, 
in  which  he  has  aped  the  ungenerous  manoeuvres  of  his  inglorious  predecessor.  His 
political  course  has  too  fully  proved  that  he  exercised  his  great  military  talents  only  to 
restore  a  power  that  will  ever  nate  a  happy  and  intelligent  people,  because  the  very  means 
to  ensure  that  happiness  and  intelligence  are  destructive  to  the  selfishness  that  strives  only 
for  individual  pre-eminence.  The  laurels  he  earned  as  a  general  are  withered  and 
crumbled  to  dust  by  the  political  ordeal  through  which  he  has  hazarded  his  fame.  He 
has  received  multiplied  rewards  as  a  general ;  but  as  a  statesman  he  has  not  displayed  the 
gratitude  that  would  voluntarily  confer  a  benefit  in  return  upon  the  people  from  whom 
they  emanated  ;  the  great  measure  of  his  administration,  the  catholic  emancipation,  having 
been  confessedly  wrung  from  him  as  a  mere  expedient  to  ensure  the  national  peace,  that 
could  no  longer  be  maintained  without  it ;  and  his  endeavors  to  thwart  the  just  desires  of 
the  people  for  the  correction,  by  constitutional  means,  of  the  gross  corruption  that  has  so 
long  defied  them  in  the  neglect  of  every  species  of  economy,  so  necessary  to  their  exhausted 
resources,  being  so  rigid  as  to  be  diverted,  perhaps,  from  their  purpose  only  by  a  conviction 
that  a  civil  strife,  arising  from  national  indignation  and  despair,  might  destroy  every  remnant 
of  our  glorious  constitution  by  a  further  adherence  to  those  corruptions  that  have  so  long 
disgraced  it,  and  are  the  means  for  the  aggrandizement  of  a  selfish  luxury  upon  the  ruins 
of  public  prosperity.  As  a  general,  he  rose  to  the  bright  meridian  of  glory  ;  as  a  states- 
man, he  has  fallen  into  the  gloomy  darkness  of  a  pcoples's  disesteem,  from  which  it  is 
feared,  by  his  obstinacy  to  his  narrow  principles,  he  will  never  rise  again. 

The  succinct  account  which  has  been  given  of  the  different  braucnes  of  Nassau,  bein^ 
sufficient  to  shew  its  importance  and  antiquity,  and  the  position  that  an  English  monarch 
stood  with  regard  to  it,  that  high  personage,  the  principal  object  of  the  present  chapter,  now 
claims  attention. 

William  III.,  king  of  Great  Britain,  &c,  prince  of  Orange,  and  stadtholder  of  the 
United  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  son  of  William  II.,  by  the  princess  Mary,  daughter 
of  Charles  I.,  king  of  England,  was  born  the  4th  of  November,  1650,  eight  days  after 
his  father's  death,  receiving  the  names  of  William- Henry.  His  father  by  his  arbitrary 
proceedings  having  rendered  himself  very  unpopular,  the  States  at  his  death  abolished 
the  office  of  stadtholder,  which  decision  threatened  to  deprive  the  infant  prince  of  every 
chance  of  prominently  distinguishing  himself  in  the  arts  of  government  and  war,  in 
which  his  immediate  ancestors  had  rendered  themselves  so  illustrious.  Apparently 
destined  to  be  obscured  as  a  private  individual,  and  escaping  many  snares  laid  for  his 
life  by  the  court  of  France  and  the  rigid  republicans  of  Holland,  his  education  was 
superintended  by  the  great  republican  John  de  Witt,  the  pensionary,  whose  interest  it 
was  to  keep  prince  William  from  the  station  and  dignity  his  family  had  so  long  possessed, 
and  in  which  policy  he  was  encouraged  by  the  protector  Cromwell  of  England,  who,  to 
avoid  any  aid  from  being  hereafter  given  to  the  exile  Charles  II.  in  Hollund,  had  in- 
fluenced the  states  to  decree  that  neither  the  prince  of  Orange  nor  any  descendant  of 
the  late  Charles  I.  of  England,  should  ever  hold  either  civil,  military,  or  naval  authority 
in  their  provinces.  As  his  years  ripened,  however,  the  powers  of  his  mind  plainly 
indicated  that  he  could  never  be  buried  in  obscurity,  and  that  the  first  opportunity  would 
not  be  lost  to  raise  himself  up  to  power  and  fame,  for  his  talents  and  virtues  began  even 
in  his  youthful  days  to  attract  the  attention  and  esteem  of  the  States,  who  had  ejected 
him  from  the  station  his  fathers  had  enjoyed.  As  a  youth,  he  displayed  that  steadiness 
of  mind  and  plain  good  sense  which  shewed  a  strict  application  to  any  business  deserving 
of  it,  and  rejected  every  species  of  the  mere  brilliancy  of  wit  and  egotism,  of  talents 
which  are  of  no  general  utility  and  seek  solely  to  gain  a  misplaced  admiration  upon  a 
selfish  idol.  He  was  grave  and  silent,  ready  to  hear  and  given  to  enquire,  and  little 
inclined  to  pleasures.  At  18  years  of  age  he  was  chosen  as  first  noble  of  Zealand,  and 
introduced  into  the  council  of  state,  which  were  effected  with  all  the  pleasing  circum- 
stances of  being  ineffectually  opposed  by  a  faction,  and  of  prevailing  by  the  affections  of 
the  people.  In  October,  1669,  he  visited  his  uncle,  Charles  of  England,  and  returned 
in  the  following  February,  the  object  of  his  presence  being  supposed  to  be  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  part  of  his  mother's  dowry,  which  had  never  been  paid.  But  though  he 
received  every  mark  of  respect  at  the  English  court,  he  does  not  uppear  to  have  been 
able  to  create  a  friendship  between  the  Dutch  states  and  the  English  government ;  for 
Charles  entered  into  a  close  alliance  with  France,  and  soon  after  with  that  kingdom 
declared  war.  And  this  coalition  of  two  mighty  and  ambitious  powers  against  Holland, 
which  might  have  been  expected  to  have  proved  the  ruin  of  William-Henry  by  the  dis- 
memberment of  the  Dutch  states,  was  on  the  contrary  the  very  circumstance  that  formed 
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the  first  and  firm  step  of  his  ascent  to  the  eminence  of  his  after-splendid  glory.  The  Dutch, 
now  wearied  with  the  long  war  the  republican  party  had  so  unsuccessfully  carried  on 
against  the  English  and  French,  became  terrified  at  the  appearance  of  a  fresh  combination 
of  these  two  powerful  nations,  aided  with  the  power  of  Sweden,  against  them,  and  hoped 
to  gain  in  some  degree  the  good  will  of  the  English  king  by  reinstating  his  relative, 
the  prince  of  Orange,  in  the  offices  formerly  enjoyed  by  his  family.  Besides,  the  great 
talents  the  young  prince  so  early  displayed,  began  to  gain  him  the  esteem  of  his  country- 
men, and  they  seemed  to  look  upon  him  as  born  to  defend  and  protect  them  from  the 
ambition  of  Lewis  XIV.  of  France,  who  sought  the  entire  subjugation  of  the  republic 
of  Holland,  to  give  him  that  preponderance  in  European  power  that  he  so  ardently 
coveted.  The  combined  fleets  of  France  and  England  were  ready  to  ravage  the  coasts 
of  the  United  Provinces,  and  a  French  army  of  120,000  men  wa3  preparing  to  enter  the 
frontiers.  In  this  dilemma  William  was  honored  in  the  22nd  year  of  his  age  with  the 
charge  of  the  army,  and  his  conduct  proved  that  he  was  actuated  bv  pure  patriotism  ; 
for  though  encouraged  by  England  and  Brandenburgh,  to  both  which  he  was  allied  by 
blood,  to  aspire  after  the  stadtholdership,  he  expressed  his  resolution  of  depending 
entirely  on  tne  States  for  his  advancement.  In  the  spring  of  1672,  the  prince  in  his 
military  capacity  joined  his  newly  raised  army  of  about  70,(100  men  near  Nienkop,  where 
he  kept  his  post  against  the  united  forces  of  the  French.  But  raw  inexperienced  troops 
could  effect  little  against  the  discipline  of  France ;  and  too  weak  to  defend  their  extensive 
frontiers,  the  Dutch  troops  were  scattered  in  so  many  towns,  that  no  considerable  body 
could  appear  in  the  field,  and  scarcely  any  fortress  could  be  sufficiently  garrisoned. 
The  frontier  towns  daily  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  and  at  last  about  the 
middle  of  June,  William,  unable  to  make  head  against  the  victorious  and  advancing 
enemy,  retired  into  the  province  of  Holland  with  his  small  and  discouraged  army. 

Whilst  William  was  thus  unsuccessfully  employed  by  land,  his  rival,  the  republican 
and  patriotic  De  Wit,  hoped  to  uphold  his  declining  authority  by  striking  a  decisive 
blow  at  sea ;  but  being  frustrated  in  the  fight  at  Solebay,  the  28th  of  May,  the  Dutch 
fleet  being  obliged  to  retire,  the  republican  interest  quickly  declined  and  the  popular 
feeling  ran  so  high  in  favor  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  that  continual  clamors  were  made 
for  the  abrogation  of  the  perpetual  edict  which  excluded  his  family  from  the  chief  civic 
administration.  Opposition  from  the  other  party  long  distracted  the  councils  of  the 
provinces,  which  in  the  present  crisis  was  nearly  destructive  to  their  existence,  till  at 
length  the  people  rose  at  Dort  and  forced  the  magistrates  to  sign  the  repeal  of  the  edict ; 
which  example  being  followed  by  the  other  cities,  William- Henry,  prince  of  Orange, 
was  declared  stadtholder,  the  5th  of  July,  1 672,  as  the  third  of  his  name. 

This  revolution  was  followed,  the  10th  of  August,  with  the  murders  of  the  patriots, 
the  De  Wits,  who  were  barbarously  torn  in  pieces  by  the  mob,  after  having  for  many 
years  labored  incessantly  in  the  service  of  the  republic,  and  whose  chief  crime  consisted* 
of  the  overpowering  arms  employed  against  them,  which  were  also  to  harass  the  future 
deeds  of  the  heroic  William.  The  prince,  by  the  destruction  of  his  rivals,  whose  fate 
he  deplored,  was  at  once  secured  in  those  honors  enjoyed  by  his  ancestors,  and,  worthy 
of  his  heroic  family,  he  adopted  sentiments  becoming  the  heaa  of  a  free  and  brave  people  ; 
for  the  body  of  the  nobles  and  eleven  towns,  disheartened  by  the  dreadful  havoc  of  the 
French  arms,  having  offered  the  most  humiliating  terms  to  obtain  peace  of  Lewis,  which, 
if  accepted,  would  have  rendered  trie  existence  of  the  States  in  constant  peril  and  inse- 
curity, William,  in  the  exercise  of  his  new  authority,  exhorted  the  States  to  reject  with 
scorn  these  servile  offers,  a  compliance  with  which  would  inevitably  share  their  properties 
between  their  imperious  enemies,  Lewis  and  Charles.  By  his  advice  the  States  put  an 
end  to  negociations,  and,  encouraged  by  his  decision  and  promptitude,  made  unceasing 
preparations  to  defend  their  territories  and  maintain  their  independence.  He  shewed 
them  that  by  a  brave  opp«»sition  to  the  ambition  of  Lewis  and  the  subserviency  of  Eng- 
land, the  other  nations  of  Europe,  made  at  length  sensible  of  the  common  danger,  would 
come  to  their  relief ;  and  hy  assured  them  that  he  would  defend  them  to  the  last,  if  they 
would  second  his  efforts  with  that  public  spirit  which  the  States  had  so  often  manifested 
in  defense  of  their  liberty  under  his  illustrious  predecessors.  The  new  spirit  thus  infused 
into  the  Dutch,  soon  made  the  confederate  kings  but  too  sensible  of  its  cause,  which 
they  endeavored  to  remove  by  incessant  attempts  to  seduce  the  prince  of  Orange,  offering 
him  the  sovereignty  of  the  province  of  Holland  to  be  held  under  the  protection  of 
France  and  England,  and  an  alliance  for  securing  him  against  either  the  invasion  of 
foreign  enemies,  or  the  internal  rebellion  of  his  subjects.  But  these  despicable  monarch*, 
as  are  all  those  who  would  sacrifice  the  happiness  and  liberty  of  nations  to  their  own 
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selfish  and  perfidious  ambition,  could  but  little  comprehend  the  patriotism  which  animated 
the  breast  of  the  noble  William,  and  which  thwarted  all  their  schemes.  He  boldly 
declared  that  sooner  than  betray  the  trust  his  countrymen  had  honored  him  with,  and 
that  if  all  his  endeavors  should  fail  to  re-establish  his  country  as  one  of  the  independent 
powers  of  Europe,  he  would  pass  his  life  in  hunting  on  his  lauds  in  Germany,  descending 
from  his  present  honorable  sphere  of  action  to  the  tranquillity  of  humble  life.  And  when 
asked  by  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  was  on  an  embassy  at  Utrecht,  whether  he 
could  not  see  that  his  country  must  be  ruined  by  opposing  the  powerful  states  of  France 
and  England,  he  firmly  replied,  "  There  is  one  way  in  which  1  can  be  certain  never  to 
see  the  ruin  of  my  country,  and  that  is  to  die  in  the  last  ditch." 

Under  this  intrepid  resolution  he  attacked  Woerden  and  beat  off  the  duke  of  Luxem- 
bourg from  two  several  attempts  of  relieving  the  town,  though  from  inferiority  of  num- 
bers, he  was  obliged  at  length  to  raise  the  siege  and  march  for  Rosendale,  the  place 
appointed  for  the  general  rendezvous.  An  anecdote  connected  with  this  military  move- 
ment evinces  the  prudence  of  William,  so  unostentatiously  conspicuous  throughout  his 
life,  to  be  equal  to  his  courage.  One  of  his  general  officers  on  a  march  having  the 
curiosity  to  ask  him,  "  What  great  design  he  had  conceived  against  the  French  in  his 
present  military  operations  ?  "  he  nut  a  question  to  him  in  reply,  enquiring  of  him, 
"  Whether  he  would  discover  his  designs  to  any  person  in  the  world  who  should  be  so 
impertinently  inquisitive  as  to  ask  him  ?  "  The  officer  answering  in  the  negative, 
"  Then,"  said  the  prince,  "  my  tongue  is  also  endowed  from  heaven  with  the  same  grace." 

From  Rosendale  with  an  army  of  24,000  men,  he  marched  directly  towards  the 
country  of  Liege,  making  the  count  De  Duras  retire  with  his  army  to  Wassemburg,  not 
daring  to  accept  the  battle  the  prince  endeavored  to  provoke  him  to.  After  this  the 
prince  took  the  strong  castle  of  Valkeren  and  invested  Charleroy  ;  but  finding  a  formal 
siege  impracticable,  he  made  himself  master  of  Binche  and  retiring  through  Brabant, 
dispersed  his  army  into  winter  quarters.  But  Luxembourg  with  an  army  of  14,000 
men  being  now  marching  over  the  ice  to  invade  the  province  of  Holland,  about  the  end 
of  December,  the  prince  hastened  to  Alfen,  where  by  his  presence  and  the  assistance  of 
a  sudden  thaw,  the  French  were  glad  to  retire  with  considerable  loss.  In  the  following 
year,  1073,  the  Dutch  proved  their  firmness  in  many  engagements  at  sea,  and  fortune 
was  favorable  to  them  by  land.  The  nations  of  Europe  beginning  to  discover  a  jealousy 
of  France,  the  emperor  had  put  himself  in  motion ;  Brandenburg  showed  a  desire  of 
supporting  the  States;  Spain  sent  some  forces  to  their  assistance;  the  English  parliament 
began  to  express  disapprobation  of  the  mean  subserviency  of  their  king  to  the  ambition 
of  Lewis ;  and  the  vigorous  promptitude  of  William  began  to  infuse  confidence  in  his 
allies  of  curbing  the  insolence  of  France.  Though  the  French  monarch  took  Maestricht, 
June  the  29th,  no  other  advantage  was  obtained  by  him  during  the  campaign ;  but 
circumstances,  regulated  by  the  prudence  and  valor  of  William,  confirmed  to  him  the 
assistance  of  his  allies  and  the  separation  of  his  uncle  Charles  from  France.  With  an 
army  of  28,000  men  he  sat  down  before  Naarden  and  took  it  in  sight  of  the  duke  of 
Luxembourg's  army,  putting  a  sudden  stop  to  the  French  conquests  in  those  parts. 
And  the  Imperialists,  after  having  in  vain  attempted  against  Turenne  the  passage  of 
the  Rhine,  at  length  eluding  the  vigilance  of  that  able  general,  sat  down  suddenly  before 
Bonn,  against  which  the  prince,  by  a  conduct  no  less  masterly,  leaving  behind  him  the 
French  general,  also  directed  his  force ;  a  success  that  was  followed  in  the  month  of 
November  by  his  opening  a  passage  for  the  German  forces  to  pass  the  Rhine  into  Flan- 
ders, which  caused  the  French  to  abandon  all  their  conquests  upon  Holland  and  obliged 
Lewis  to  recall  his  forces  with  the  utmost  precipitation.  These  successes  obliged  the 
English  king  to  enter  into  peace  with  the  States,  the  conditions  of  which  were  signed, 
the  9th  of  February,  1674,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  Dutch,  whose  gratitude  to  the  prince 
of  Orange  for  his  eminent  services  nobly  confirmed  the  office  of  the  stadtholdership  upon 
him  during  his  life,  and  rendered  it  hereditary  upon  the  heirs  male  of  his  body  by  a 
solemn  decree  made  February  the  22nd  following. 

Charles,  thus  detached  from  France,  still  wished  to  offer  his  services  of  mediation  in 
the  cause  of  Lewis,  who  now  ardently  desired  to  be  included  in  the  peace ;  but  the  prince 
of  Orange,  from  his  recent  advantages,  becoming  ambitious  of  military  fame,  and  being 
sensible  that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  negociate  with  the  encroaching  and  faithless  Lewis 
until  a  greater  impression  should  be  made  upon  France,  in  which  opinion  he  was  abetted 
by  his  other  allies,  the  offered  services  of  Charles  were  rejected,  as  it  was  considered  a 
madness  to  trust  the  lion  whilst  he  possessed  his  claws.  However,  Lewis,  now  finding 
himself  forced  into  war  without  any  ally,  and  thrown  wholly  upon  his  own  resources, 
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astonished  all  Europe  by  the  vigor  of  his  exertions,  having  poured  four  great  armies  in  the 
field  in  the  summer  of  1674  ;  one  on  the  side  of  Germany,  one  in  Flanders,  one  on  the 
frontiers  of  Roussillon,  and  another,  headed  by  himself,  which  entered  Franche  Comte  and 
subdued  the  whole  province  in  six  weeks.  Turenne  met  with  great  fortune  in  Germany  ; 
but  nothing  of  importance  happened  in  Roussillon. 

The  army  stationed  in  Flanders  was  that  opposed  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  which, 
preventing  him  from  entering  France  by  that  quarter,  was  commanded  by  that  cele- 
brated general  Lewis  II.  prince  of  Conde,  justly  entitled  the  Great,  who  long  avoided 
an  engagement ;  but  who,  the  confederate  army  being  on  their  march  towards  Binche, 
attacked  their  rear  in  the  narrow  defile  near  Seneffe,  the  11th  of  August,  1674,  where 
occurred  one  of  the  most  sanguinary  battles  that  distinguished  the  present  campaign 
throughout  Europe.  Conde,  by  his  sudden  attack,  took  great  part  of  the  cannon  and 
baggage  of  the  confederates,  ana1  threw  them  into  great  confusion.  The  prince  of  Orange, 
however,  remarkable  for  his  promptitude  in  stopping  the  progress  of  the  misfortunes  and 
errors  that  had  escaped  his  foresight,  rallied  his  disordered  troops,  and  obliged  the  prince  of 
Conde  to  exert  more  desperate  efforts  and  to  hazard  his  person  in  a  greater  degree  than  in 
any  action  during  his  long  military  life,  prince  William  being  equally  obliged  to  expose 
his  person  to  recover  the  fortune  of  the  day.  The  engagement  lasted  after  sunset,  and 
was  continued  for  two  hours  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  when  this  also  failing  them,  dark- 
ness put  an  end  to  an  undecided  contest.  The  loss  on  both  sides  were  nearly  equal, 
amounting  altogether  to  nearly  14,000  men,  The  French  retired  to  their  quarters,  and 
the  confederate  army  continued  their  route  to  Binche.  Conde  in  his  despatches  to  the 
court  of  France  most  generously  applauded  the  skill  and  bravery  of  his  antagonist,  stating, 
"  The  prince  of  Orange  has  acted  in  every  tiling  like  an  old  captain,  except  in  venturing 
his  life  too  much  like  a  voung  soldier."  To  give  an  appearance  of  victory  to  the  allies, 
and  to  draw  the  French  into  a  new  assault,  the  prince  of  Orange  besieged  Oudenarde  ; 
but  not  being  seconded  by  the  Imperialists,  he  was  obliged  on  the  approach  of  Conde  to 
desist  from  his  attempt  to  reduce  it.  Before  the  end  of  the  campaign,  however,  he  retook 
Grave,  the  last  town  held  by  the  French  in  any  of  the  seven  provinces. 

Lewis,  alarmed  at  the  number  of  his  enemies,  again  desired  peace  with  the  States ;  but 
not  succeeding  in  his  negociations,  he  entered  Flanders  in  1675,  accompanied  by  Conde 
and  a  numerous  army,  with  which,  however,  he  was  unable  to  gain  any  advantage  over 
William,  who  opposed  him  in  all  his  motions.  At  length  the  French  monarch  wearied 
with  a  campaign,  which  by  the  prudence  of  his  antagonist  allowed  him  no  chance  of 
action,  Lewis  returned  to  France  in  July,  leaving  the  command  in  the  possession  of 
Conde,  who  was  soon  called  by  the  death  of  Turenne,  to  take  the  charge  of  tne  army  em- 
ployed on  the  frontiers  of  Germany,  Luxembourg  succeeding  him  in  Flanders.  Nothing 
memorable  occurred  in  the  Low  Countries  during  the  remainder  of  the  campaign,  except 
the  prince's  taking  and  razing  Binche,  preventing  Luxembourg  from  ravaging  the  territories 
of  Treves  and  disturbing  the  confederates  in  the  siege  of  that  place,  which  was  at  length 
surrendered  to  them. 

Charles  again  attempted  to  procure  a  peace  for  Lewis,  stating  to  William  the  probability 
of  the  dangerous  greatness  of  his  ally  of  the  house  of  Austria,  if  his  success  continued ;  to 
which  the  prince  replied,  that  there  was  no  fear  of  that  until  the  members  of  that  house 
should  go  beyond  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  whenever  that  should  happen,  he  should 
be  as  much  a  Frenchman  as  he  was  now  a  Spaniard,  but  not  before.  He  affirmed,  too, 
that  it  was  nothing  but  the  unreasonable  ambition  of  France  that  prevented  a  peace,  and 
that  another  campaign  might  perhaps  bring  that  power  to  reason,  if  it  rejected  the  condi- 
tions of  the  congress  of  Nimeguen,  which  was  about  to  open  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1676.  The  king  of  England  now  held  the  balance  of  Europe  in  his  hand,  and  he  might 
have  set  bounds  for  ever  to  the  power  of  France,  and  have  been  the  happy  preventive  of 
those  wars  which  so  long  desolated  Europe  ;  but  with  an  unprincipled  infatuation,  which 
rendered  him  a  pest  to  his  own  subjects  and  the  contending  nations,  he  meanly  sacrificed 
the  importance  of  his  situation  by  concluding  a  secret  treaty  with  France  to  preserve 
neutrality,  upon  considerable  sums  of  money  being  afforded  him  by  that  uower  to  squander 
on  his  licentious  pleasures,  and  he  also  promised  to  dissolve  his  parliament,  should  it 
attempt  to  force  him  to  declare  war  against  France. 

Secured  by  this  baseness  of  Charles  of  the  neutrality  of  England,  Iiewis  again  made 
vigorous  preparations  for  carrying  on  the  war  in  Flanders,  and  was  early  in  the  field  in 
1676.  Th  e  prince  of  Orange,  marching  from  Roscndale,  effected  a  junction  with  the 
Spanish  army  at  Cambron,  April  the  26th,  but  was  unable  to  preserve  the  fortress  of 
Nord,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  Lewis  before  he  could  arrive  to  its  relief.  Buchaine 
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also  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  king  of  France  in  May,  William,  being  ill-supported  by  his 
allies,  not  daring  to  attempt  its  relief  on  account  of  the  advantageous  position  of  the 
French  army.  A  fter  facing  each  other  for  some  time,  the  two  armies  withdrew  to  a  greater 
distance,  as  if  by  mutual  consent,  neither  choosing  to  hazard  an  engagement ;  and  the 
king  of  France,  being  as  usual  fatigued  with  inaction,  returned  to  Versailles  in  the 
month  of  June,  leaving  the  com  in  am  lof  the  armv  to  Mareschal  Schomberg.  The  prince 
of  Orange  immediately  invested  Maestricht,  which  was  now  the  only  town  of  the  Dutch 
provinces  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  which  was  garrisoned  by  about  8000  men,  and  this 
siege  was  carried  on  with  great  bravery,  William  being  always  present  and  exposed  to 
the  greatest  danger.  About  the  middle  of  August,  in  one  of  the  assaults,  he  was 
wounded  in  the  arm  with  a  shot,  which  causing  considerable  confusion  among  his  troops, 
he  immediatelv  pulled  off  his  hat  with  his  mangled  arm,  and  cheered  on  his  men  to 
continue  the  fight.  However,  nil  his  efforts  were  useless,  sickness  broke  out  in  his 
army,  and  on  the  approach  of  Schomberg,  who  had  already  taken  Aire,  he  was  obliged 
to  abandon  his  enterprise,  which  concluded  the  campaign  in  the  Dutch  and  Spanish 
provinces,  the  conduct  of  the  war  in  other  quarters  being  also  highly  favorable  for 
France. 

The  disappointment  of  the  allies  in  the  success  of  the  campaign  of  1(576,  had  now 
much  damped  their  hopes,  and  all  parties,  excepting  William,  began  to  turn  their  thoughts 
to  the expediting  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen,  which  had  been  neglected  throughout  the 
year,  in  the  hope  of  further  advantages  from  the  anticipation  of  prosperous  engagements. 
The  Hollanders,  on  whom  the  whole  weight  of  the  war  rested,  seeing  no  prospect  of  a 
general  pacification,  began  to  entertain  thoughts  of  a  separate  treaty  with  France,  espe- 
cially since  they  had  met  with  so  very  limited  an  assistance  from  their  allies  ;  but  when 
the  pensioner,  Fagel,  assured  William  that  every  man  of  the  States  desired  such  a  treaty, 
the  heroic  prince  intrepidly  replied,  "  that  hcJ  himself  was  one  who  would  oppose  it 
to  the  last,  even  though  he  were  certain  that,  if  he  were  removed,  it  would  be  effected 
in  two  days  after."  An  application  of  a  trifling  event  to  his  own  perilous  situation, 
acting  as  an  incentive  to  perseverance,  evinces  the  cool  resolution  and  minute  observation 
which  always  actuated  the  events  of  his  life.  He  remarked  to  Fagel,  that  the  fortune 
of  war  was  variable,  and  that  glorious  designs,  though  oppressed  by  inauspicious  events, 
would  not  be  abandoned  by  the  noble  mind,  so  long  as  the  possibility  of  accomplishing 
them  existed.  William  continued,  that  he  had  that  morning  seen  a  poor  old  man  striving 
in  his  little  boat  to  gain  an  opposite  shore,  and  tugging  alone  with  his  oars  against  the 
eddy  of  the  stream,  when,  just  as  he  was  upon  the  point  of  reaching  his  destination,  the 
strength  of  the  waters  carried  him  to  his  first  position.  This  was  repeated  three  or 
four  times  without  diminishing  his  efforts,  which  were  at  last  rewarded  with  success. 
"  And  shall  I,"  exclaimed  William,  "  pusillanimously  suffer  myself  to  be  surpassed  in 
a  virtue,  the  example  of  which  has  thus  been  set  me  by  one  of  the  meanest  of  my  people  ?" 

Notwithstanding  the  shameful  indolence  and  mercenary  meanness  of  Charles  in  aban- 
doning the  interests  of  Europe  when  he  could  have  effectually  curbed  the  ambition  of 
France,  William  endeavored  to  obtain  some  influence  with  him  in  strengthening  the  ties 
of  consanguinity  by  a  marriage  with  a  member  of  his  family.  In  pursuit  of  this,  he 
made  enquiries  into  the  mental  and  moral  qualities  of  Mary,  the  daughter  of  James,  duke 
of  York,  and  obtaining  a  favorable  report  not  only  of  her  virtues,  but  also  of  her  consum- 
mate beauty,  he  wrote  early  in  1677  to  the  king  of  England  and  his  brother,  the  duke, 
to  beg  their  favor  in  his  advances,  and  to  request  permission  to  enter  England  at  the  end 
of  the  campaign.  However,  the  prince  was  long  diverted  from  this  inclination  by  his 
military  duties  and  the  perplexities  of  European  affairs,  which  occupied  him  during  a 
lengthened  campaign ;  for  Lewis  this  year  poured  into  Flanders  the  most  celebrated 
officers  he  could  boast,  with  troops  to  overwhelm  the  prince  of  Orange,  the  most  formidable 
and  expert  of  his  foes.  Valenciennes  and  Cainbray  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French, 
and  St.  Omers  was  closely  invested,  to  save  which,  William,  having  hastily  assembled  an 
army,  marched  to  its  relief ;  but  the  siege  was  covered  by  the  dukes  of  Orleans  and 
Luxembourg,  and  as  the  prince  was  determined  to  endeavor  to  raise  it,  an  obstinate 
battle  was  fought  at  Mont  Cassel  on  the  11th  of  April,  where,  by  a  superior  movement 
of  Luxembourg,  the  prince  of  Orange  was  defeated  in  spite  of  his  most  vigorous  efforts, 
and  obliged  to  retire  to  Ypres.  His  behavior  was  gallant  and  his  retreat  masterly. 
Upon  the  loss  of  St.  Omers,  the  prince,  to  atone  for  his  defeat,  eat  down  before  Chair- 
leroy  in  July ;  but  upon  the  approach  of  Luxembourg,  who,  from  skill  and  experience, 
was  the  mast  formidable  soldier  that  the  stadtholder  had  ever  to  contend  with,  he  was 
obliged  to  raise  the  siege. 
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Finding  it  impossible,  without  the  assistance  of  England,  to  stop  the  fury  of  the  French 
arms,  which  were  equally  successful  in  other  quarters,  William  resolved  to  enter  without 
delay  upon  his  visit  to  that  kingdom,  the  subjects  of  which  were  warm  in  his  cause,  and 
had  incessantly  pressed  their  sovereign  to  embrace  it  ;  and,  landing  at  Harwich  the  9th 
of  October,  he  proceeded  to  Newmarket,  where  the  king  and  his  brother  then  were. 
Charles  was  too  sensible  of  his  unpopularity,  arising  from  his  unnatural  alliance  with 
France  and  the  bigoted  attachment  of  his  brother  to  popery,  not  to  endeavor  to  remove 
some  portion  of  odium  by  affording  to  his  subjects  the  prospect  of  a  protestant  succession 
to  the  throne  in  the  marriage  of  William  with  his  niece  Mary,  the  heir-presumptive, 
after  the  duke  of  York,  to  the  crown.    By  this  tempting  alliance,  he  also  hoped  to  engage 
William  to  his  interests,  by  that  prince's  consenting  to  a  peace  advantageous  to  France, 
which  might  tend  to  perpetuate  his  own  mercenary  connections  with  Lewis.  But 
Charles  knew  little  of  the  character  of  William,  and  in  vain  endeavored  to  persuade  him 
to  enter  upon  the  affairs  of  the  peace  before  the  arrangement  of  that  of  his  marriage. 
He  failed  in  influencing  the  concessions  of  the  young  prince,  by  the  power  of  forwarding 
or  delaying  the  nuptials,  according  to  the  degree  of  the  prince  s  compliance  with  his 
wishes.    William  displayed  a  conduct,  on  the  contrary,  highly  deserving  of  applause, 
and  in  strict  accordance  with  the  rules  of  prudence  and  delicacy.    Resolving  not  to 
compromise  the  interests  of  his  allies  to  effect  his  own  marriage,  nor  to  render  his  nup- 
tials dependant  upon  the  mere  event  of  business,  he  steadily  demanded  that  the  marriage 
should  precede  the  entering  upon  any  political  consideration,  affirming  that,  as  he  placed 
much  of  his  happiness  in  domestic  satisfaction,  no  consideration  of  interest  or  policy 
should  induce  him  to  marry  a  person  who  was  not  perfectly  agreeable  to  him.  Finding 
his  determination  thus  fixed,  the  king  thought  to  overcome  his  resolutions  by  an  intro- 
duction to  the  princess,  and,  breaking  up  his  court  at  Newmarket,  was  accompanied  by 
the  prince,  October  the  13th,  in  his  return  to  Whitehall.    And  indeed,  upon  sight  of 
Mary,  William  was  so  enraptured  by  her  beauty  and  amiable  manners,  that  he  immedi- 
ately renewed  his  application  for  the  royal  consent,  when  Charles,  thus  far  successful, 
reiterated  the  necessity  of  considering  the  peace  before  the  celebration  of  the  marriage, 
much  to  the  chagrin  of  William,  who  now  had  to  endure  a  severe  conflict  between  love 
and  a  conscientious  prudence.    To  the  lords  who  acquainted  him  with  this  condition,  he 
replied,  that  his  allies,  who  as  things  stood,  were  likely  to  have  hard  terms,  would  be 
apt  to  suspect  he  had  made  this  match  at  their  cost,  in  thus  suffering  an  appearance  of 
its  being  the  payment  for  his  compliance  with  the  king's  wishes  respecting  the  peace  ; 
and  he  added,  "I  am  determined  it  shall  never  be  said,  that  I  sold  my  honor  for  a  wife." 
But  Charles,  who  ridiculed  the  idea  of  honor  and  fidelity  acting  as  a  bar  to  private 
advantage,  still  affecting  to  smile  at  this  punctilio  and  persisting  in  his  resolution,  William 
finally  declared  his  firm  resolution  of  adhering  to  the  course  of  conduct  he  had  laid  out 
for  himself,  and  that  not  even  his  great  desire  of  obtaining  the  lady  should  make  him 
swerve  from  the  path  of  honor,  affirming  that  it  now  remained  in  the  king's  choice 
whether  the  greatest  friendship  or  enmity  should  henceforth  exist  between  them.  Sir 
WTilliam  Temple  acquainting  the  king  with  this  resolve,  Charles  at  length  consented  to 
the  nuptials,  affirming  that  he  never  wsis  yet  deceived  in  judging  of  a  man's  honesty  by 
his  looks,  and,  if  he  was  not  mistaken  in  the  prince's  face,  he  was  the  most  honest  man 
in  the  world.    "  I  will  trust  him,"  continued  the  king,  "  go,  tell  him  he  shall  have  his 
wife."    The  marriage  being  therefore  celebrated  at  St.  James's,  November  the  4th, 
1077»  which  was  William's  birth  day,  the  prince  in  a  few  days  held  consultations  with 
some  of  the  English  ministers  relative  to  a  general  peace,  and  conditions  were  despatched 
to  France,  sufficiently  favorable  to  the  allies  and  not  dishonorable  to  Lewis,  who  never- 
theless delayed  the  negociations,  notwithstanding  the  importunity  of  William  to  induce 
Charles  to  force  a  decision.    That  king,  taking  the  field  early  in  1C78,  continued  his 
ravages,  and  made  himself  master  of  Ghent  and  Ypres,  after  having  threatened  Luxem- 
burg, Mons,  and  Xamur.    At  Mons,  William  displayed  his  bravery  and  skill  against 
Luxembourg,  in  endeavoring  to  raise  the  siege  of  that  important  place,  and  on  Sunday, 
August  the  17th,  at  St.  Denis,  a  most  bloody  action  took  place,  in  which,  after  a  narrow 
escape  of  being  slain,  he  remained  master  of  the  field.    The  next  day,  he  received  in- 
telligence of  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  peace  at  Nimeguen,  which,  from  the  insincerity 
of  Charles  in  fulfilling  his  engagements  with  William,  enabled  Lewis  to  dictate  the 
terms  of  the  peace,  instead  of  receiving  them.    The  emperor  and  Spain,  though  lea*t 
able  to  continue  the  war,  seemed  resolved  to  stand  out ;  but  the  Dutch  ambassador  had 
signed  a  separate  treaty  with  France,  with  which  the  other  powers  were  at  last  obliged 
to  comply,  though  its  terms,  by  placing  all  the  barrier  towns  of  Flanders  in  the  hands  of 
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Lewis,  left  that  country  open  to  his  future  inroads.  This  occasioned  great  murmurs  in 
England,  and  the  infatuated  Charles  seemed  at  length  inclined  to  enter  into  a  war, 
which  he  had  rendered  disastrous  by  his  pernicious  policy.  William,  informed  of  his 
resolution,  exclaimed  with  grief  and  indignation,  "  If  this  despatch  had  come  20  days 
ago,  it  would  have  changed  the  face  of  all  things  in  Christendom,  and  the  war  might 
have  been  carried  on  till  France  had  yielded  to  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,*  and  left  the 
world  in  quiet  for  the  rest  of  their  lives  ;  but  that  now  his  too  late  offered  assistance  will 
have  no  effect  in  curbing  that  encroaching  power,  the  ambition  of  France."  His  opinion 
was  founded  in  sound  judgment,  for.  Charles  in  suffering  the  French  king  to  have  so  much 
ground  in  the  Netherlands,  by  which  the  house  of  Austria  was  greatly  diminished  in  the 
power  of  control  over  France,  may  be  regarded  as  a  distant  instrument  in  placing  the 
house  of  Bourbon  upon  the  Spanish  throne.  The  endeavors  of  Charles  to  renew  the 
war  were  now  useless,  however  much  the  wishes  of  William  might  coincide  with  them, 
for  the  Dutch  were  too  much  pleased  with  a  peace  that  eased  them  of  the  burdens  they 
had  so  long  borne,  to  think  of  breaking  it. 

The  peace  of  Ximeguen  for  a  short  space  stopping  the  active  career  of  William,  he 
in  1081  paid  another  short  visit  to  England,  in  which  year  he  was  also  deprived  by 
Lewis  XIV.  of  his  principality  of  Orange,  which  he  could  not  recover  notwithstanding 
the  interposition  of  the  British  court  in  his  favor.  In  1083,  Lewis  again  began  his 
ravages  in  the  Spanish  Netherlands ;  but  on  the  approach  of  the  Dutch  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Spaniards,  he  was  content  to  grant  a  truce  for  20  years,  which  was  signed 
at  Ratisbon,  the  15th  of  August,  1G84.  William  was  also  eager  for  a  general  confede- 
racy against  France  ;  but  not  being  able  to  engage  England  as  a  party,  he  laid  aside 
the  design.  This  however,  was  at  length  perfected  by  a  league  being  concluded  by 
Holland,  as  the  principal,  with  the  German  princes  at  Ausburg,  in  108/,  in  which  she 
was  afterwards  joined  by  Spain,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Savoy,  and  at  length  by  the 
British  influence,  on  the  accession  of  William  to  the  throne  of  England,  which  nation 
after  the  death  of  Charles,  became  the  principal  object  of  the  attention,  though  not  of 
the  impertinent  interference  of  that  prince. 

William  did  not  appear  prominent  in  English  affairs  until  the  mal-administration  of 
king  James,  his  uncle  and  father-in-law,  had  rendered  his  government  universally 
odious.  In  the  early  part  of  James's  reign,  he  appeared  zealous  to  co-o]>erate  with  him 
for  his  advantage,  in  repelling  the  invasion  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth  ;  but  finding  the 
king  to  be  jealous  of  his  counsels,  he  gave  the  duke,  who  was  then  in  Holland,  notice 
that  he  was  secretly  sought  after  by  the  English  court.  And  on  the  landing  of  Mon- 
mouth, in  June,  1585,  William  again  offered  his  services  in  the  heading  of  the  English 
king's  army  and  recruiting  it  from  his  own,  but  James  again  declined  his  assistance,  and 
even  with  abruptness.  William,  ever  since  his  marriage  with  James's  daughter,  had 
maintained  a  very  prudent  conduct  concerning  British  affairs,  being  particularly  cautious 
of  avoiding  any  otticiousness  that  might  disgust  either  the  king  or  any  of  the  numerous 
factions  which  then  divided  the  public  opinion  and  interest.  By  applying  himself 
more  particularly  to  oppose  the  ambition  of  the  French  king,  he  rendered  himself  much 
more  popular  to  the  English  than  by  identifying  himself  with  any  particular  faction, 
however  powerful,  that  then  unhappily  divided  the  kingdom.  Though  he  could  not  but 
observe  the  folly  of  king  James's  measures  to  reinstate  popery,  and  the  general  disaffec- 
tion that  began  to  be  so  strongly  manifested  against  his  uncle  for  his  persecuting 
bigotry,  he  always  kept  a  total  silence  respecting  it  and  gave  no  countenance  to  the 
encreasing  discontent  of  the  nation,  though  his  interests  were  most  intimately  concerned 
as  the  husband  of  the  heir-presumptive  of  the  throne  ;  and  it  was  not  until"  an  applica- 
tion from  James  himself  that  he  took  any  open  interference  with  British  affairs.  In 
May,  1087,  James  attempted  to  gain  the  acknowledged  approbation  of  William  and  the 
princess  Mary  to  the  repeal  of  the  penal  statutes  and  of  the  test  act,  as  a  means  of 
inducing  his  parliament  to  coincide  with  his  wishes,  when  they  found  him  supported  by 
persons  who  in  all  probability  would  be  invested  in  a  few  years  with  the  sovereign  power. 
To  engage  the  prince  in  the  measure,  hopes  were  given  him  that  England  would  assist 
him  in  his  long  continued  contention  with  France,  which  was  the  point  of  all  others 
most  iufluential  with  him,  for  at  this  time  he  was  the  centre  of  all  the  negotiations  of 
Europe,  and  the  accession  of  England  to  his  interests,  would  have  rendered  him  capable 
of  effectually  restraining  the  ambition  of  Lewis  ;  but  the  sound  understanding  of 
William  could  discern  his  distant  interests  so  distinctly,  that  he  would  uot  foolishly 
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sacrifice  them  for  a  present  aggrandizement,  the  success  of  which,  at  the  best,  depended 
upon  the  contingencies  of  war.  William  was  too  well  aware  how  the  king^  was  hated  for 
his  obstinate  prosecution  of  his  fanatical  designs,  and  that,  should  he  coincide  with  them, 
he  would  entail  upon  himself  such  a  portion  of  the  national  dislike,  as  might  despoil 
him  of  an  expected  crown,  which  even  now  seemed  to  be  falling  on  his  "brows  by  the 
madness  and  tyranny  of  the  present  possessor.  He  therefore  would  give  countenance 
to  his  uncle's  wishes  no  further  than  to  promise  his  consent  to  the  repeal  of  the  penal 
statutes,  by  which  persons  for  their  religious  opinions  were  exposed  to  punishment ; 
but  he  affirmed  that  he  considered  the  test  as  a  security  necessary  for  the  established 
religion.  This  decision  at  once  made  the  prince  of  Orange  the  rallying  point  of  the 
English  protestants,  without  distinction  of  party  or  interest ;  and  James  finding  himself 
thus  frustrated,  now  looked  upon  the  prince  as  his  declared  enemy,  seeking  every 
occasion  to  express  his  displeasure  against  him  and  the  States  which  he  governed  ; 
giving  the  Algerine  pirates,  who  preyed  on  the  Dutch,  a  reception  in  his  harbours  and 
liberty  to  dispose  of  their  prizes ;  reviving  some  complaints  respecting  trade  ;  requiring 
British  regiments  in  the  Dutch  service  to  be  immediately  sent  home  ;  and  putting  his 
navy  in  a  formidable  condition,  with  an  evident  destination  for  the  Dutch  coasts. 

The  gauntlet  thus  cast  in  his  face,  William  entered  upon  a  more  active  course  than  he 
had  hitherto  hazarded.    He  secured  the  Dutch  States,  and  sent  the  strongest  assurances 
of  his  regard  for  the  welfare  of  religious  liberty  in  England.    He  despatched  Dykvelt 
as  his  envoy,  to  remonstrate  publicly  on  the  conduct  of  British  affairs  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  to  apply  in  his  name  to  every  sect  and  denomination  of  religious  opinion. 
To  the  church  party,  he  protested  that  his  Calvinistic  education  had  nowise  prejudiced 
him  against  episcopal  government,  and  he  exhorted  the  nonconformists  not  to  be  deceived 
by  the  artful  caresses  of  a  popish  court,  who,  after  making  them  an  instrument  for  papal 
emancipation,  would  quickly  strip  them,  by  the  dictum  of  a  church  which  was  essentially 
intolerant,  of  all  the  advantages  they  had  hoped  for  and  had  been  treacherously  taught 
to  expect.    These  encouragements,  and  the  encreasing  tyrannical  infatuatiou  of  the 
kin^,  caused  the  eyes  of  all  England  to  be  turned  towards  Holland  for  a  deliverance  from 
the  dangers  which  threatened  every  day  to  overwhelm  the  protestant  religion  and  liberty  ; 
and  numerous  were  the  communications  between  William  and  the  most  influential  of 
the  English,  both  in  the  army,  the  navy,  and  the  court ;  but  the  natural  caution  of  the 
prince,  the  fear  of  failure  in  the  English  discontents,  and  the  hope  that  William  and  his 
princess  would  probably  soon  ascend  the  English  throne  in  the  course  of  hereditary  right, 
had  been  causes  to  desist  from  actual  opposition.    However,  an  event  now  took  place 
that  rendered  further  delay  impossible,  unless  William  could  give  up  his  ambition  for 
the  English  crown,  which  would  make  him  the  most  powerful  monarch  in  Europe,  and 
the  English  could  submit  to  a  tyranny  which  was  so  pertinaciously  prepared  for  them. 
James's  queen  was  delivered  of  a  son,  June  the  10th,  1688,  which  immediately  made 
doubt  give  way  to  decision,  and  at  once  raised  the  long  smothered  flame  that  only  waited 
for  an  opportunity  of  bursting  forth  ;  and  the  very  event  that  would  naturally  have 
made  James  confident  of  success  in  all  his  projects,  proved  the  immediate  cause  of  his 
ruin  and  downfall.    All  England,  the  nobility  and  commonalty,  with  the  exception  of 
a  very  small  portion,  the  catholics,  at  once  made  application  for  the  protection  of  the 
prince  of  Orange,  who  was  easily  engaged  to  favor  tneir  views,  so  coincident  with  his  own 
projects ;  and  the  time  chosen  to  put  himself  in  action  was  the  most  auspicious,  when 
the  nation  was  in  a  ferment  from  the  tyrannical  proceedings  of  James  towards  the  seven 
bishops.    The  limits  of  the  present  pages  allow  not  a  dilating  upon  the  depth  of  judg- 
ment and  decision  of  character  displayed  by  him  in  conducting  a  project,  of  which  there 
had  been  no  precedent  in  Europe,  and  the  importance  of  which  surpassed  the  'most 
illustrious  events  of  centuries ;  however,  his  genius  and  prudence  are  so  minutely  traced 
bv  our  historians,  that  any  further  discussion  respecting  them  is  needless.    A  concise 
account  of  his  proceedings  will  be  all  that  is  necessary,  since  his  actions  are  now  essen- 
tially incorporated  in  the  affairs  of  British  history,  and  as  the  moment  of  his  landing 
upon  English  ground  may  be  esteemed  the  commencement  of  his  reign.    After  taking 
every  precaution  for  the  tranquillity  of  the  States  of  Holland,  by  securing  the  assistance 
of  his  German  confederates  to  watch  the  jealousy  of  France  ;  and  after  publishing  a 
declaration,  October  the  10th,  16*98,  justifying  his  undertaking  of  procuring  and  favor- 
in"*  a  free  parliament,  in  preserving  the  liberty  and  religion  of  a  nation  he  might  here- 
after by  hereditary  riiiht  be  called  to  govern,  and  by  promising  to  institute  an  inquiry  into 
the  legitimacy  or  "spuriousness  of  the  birth  of  the  pretended  prince  of  Wales,  which  was 
accompanied  with  great  doubts  of  its  royalty,  whereby  his  own  rights  were  most  nearly 
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touched,  William  embarked  his  troops  from  Helveot-Sluice,  October  the  21st,  to  the 
number  of  about  14,000,  in  near  500  vessels.  But  a  storm  driving  them  back,  he  again 
put  to  sea,  November  the  1st,  uncertain,  from  the  varying  and  strong  gales,  of  the  point 
of  coast  he  could  first  reach.  Yorkshire  at  first  seemed  the  most  probable,  but  the  wind 
becoming  easterly,  it  was  determined  to  make  for  the  channel,  and  after  evading  the 
king's  fleet,  which  was  wind-bound  near  Harwich,  he  passed  the  mouth  of  the  Thames 
on  the  3rd  of  the  month,  and  was  borne  to  Torbay,  on  the  coast  of  Devonshire,  where  he 
landed,  November  the  5th,  the  anniversary  of  the  gunpowder  treason  and  the  day  after 
his  birth  day.  The  prince  advanced  without  any  opposition  on  the  8th  to  Exeter,  and 
made  his  entry  in  a  triumphant  manner ;  but  the  people,  terrified  with  the  recent 
executions  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom  that  had  followed  Monmouth's  rebellion,  were 
tardy  in  cheering  his  cause.  Here,  therefore,  William  halted  to  ascertain  the  affection 
of  the  country,  and  after  publishing  his  declaration,  he  was  so  much  in  suspense  that  it 
was  debated  whether  or  not  he  should  return  to  Holland.  However,  a  few  days  greatly 
prospered  his  affairs,  which  wanted  but  one  impetus  of  example  to  make  it  followed  by 
a  nation  who  had  his  cause  at  heart.  Major  Burlington  claims  the  gratitude  of  the 
British  nation  in  sacrificing  personal  fear  to  patriotism,  by  being  the  first  to  join  the 
prince,  on  the  15th,  when  all  Somerset  and  Devon  followed  his  example,  after  which 
the  numbers  of  the  prince  continually  encreased  until  his  entry  in  London,  December 
the  18th,  where  he  was  received  with  the  acclamations  of  the  people  and  the  congratu- 
lations of  the  nobility  and  gentry.  At  their  desire,  he  took  upon  himself  the  government, 
and  summoned  the  Convention  of  Estates,  which  meeting,  January  the  22nd,  1689, 
declared  on  the  2nd  of  February,  that  from  the  flight  of  the  king,  who  had  departed  for 
France  on  the  night  of  the  preceding  December  2nd,  the  throne  had  become  vacant ; 
and  on  the  1.3th  of  the  month,  the  crown  was  settled  on  the  prince  and  princess  of 
Orange,  the  sole  administration  to  remain  in  the  prince ;  the  princess  Anne,  the  second 
daughter  of  king  James,  to  succeed  after  the  death  of  the  prince  and  princess  of  Orange, 
and  her  posterity  after  those  of  the  princess,  but  before  those  of  the  prince  by  any  other 
wife.  As  conditions  in  favor  of  the  people  was  passed  the  famous  Bill  of  Rights,  which 
with  the  Great  Charta,  forms  the  grand  bulwark  of  British  liberty. 

William  and  Mary  were  crowned  in  Westminster  Abbey,  the  11th  of  April,  1(589, 
by  Henry  Compton,  bishop  of  London.  Mary  died  in  1094,  and  William  survived  her 
until  the  8th  of  March,  1702,  having  gloriously  reigned  13  years  and  23  days,  and  was 
buried  at  Westminster,  April  the  12th,  aged  51  years.  William  and  Alary  dying 
without  issue,  the  crown  devolved,  according  to  the  Convention  Act,  to  the  princess 
Anne,  the  last  sovereign  of  the  house  of  Stuart. 

The  stadtholderate,  William's  authority  in  Holland,  remained  vacant  after  his  death, 
until  the  difficulties  and  wishes  of  the  nation,  together  with  the  powerful  interposition 
of  George  II.  of  England,  in  1747,  induced  them  to  confer  the  dignity  of  stadtholder, 
making  it  hereditary  in  his  family,  on  William  IV.,  the  son  of  the  prince  whom  king 
William  had  made  the  testamentary  heir  of  his  continental  estates.  Had  our  William 
left  posterity  by  Mary,  what  glorious  consequences  might  have  been  produced  on  the 
continental  system  by  the  durable  union  of  two  maritime  powers,  and  the  universality 
of  the  colonies  and  commerce  !  This  advantage  was  lately  again  rendered  probable  by 
the  projected  match  of  the  present  prince  of  Orange  and  our  ever-lamented  princess 
Charlotte  of  Wales. 

Hume  truly  says  of  the  heroic  William,  that  "  throughout  his  whole  life,  he  was 
peculiarly  happy  in  the  situations  in  which  he  was  placed.  He  saved  his  own  country 
from  ruin,  he  restored  the  liberties  of  these  kingdoms,  he  supported  the  general  inde- 
pendency of  Europe  ;  and  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  any  person  whose  actions  and  conduct 
have  contributed  more  eminently  to  the  general  interests  of  society  and  of  mankind." 

Cfcc  IXiUt,  an*  fJartncr  in  fyc  Craton,  of  CUOItarn  £££. 

Mary,  the  eldest  daughter  of  king  James  II.  by  Anne  Hyde,  duchess  of  York,  his 
wife,  was  born  at  St.  James's,  April  the  30th,  1002.  She  was  a  princess  of  great  per- 
sonal beauty  and  mental  accomplishments,  united  with  a  natural  strength  of  judgment, 
which  qualities  recommending  themselves  to  the  prudent  discrimination  of  her  cousin, 
the  prince  of  Orange,  who  would  not  sacrifice  the  passion  of  love  to  the  intrigues  of 
policy,  he  espoused  her  at  St.  James's  on  Sunday,  the  4th  of  November,  1077,  effecting 
a  marriage  that  in  its  consequences  secured  the  liberty  of  the  English  nation.  This, 
however,  as  well  as  the  negociatious  and  conduct  of  William  when  prosecuting  his  union 
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with  the  princess  has  already  been  noticed  in  the  above  brief  biography  of  that  prince. 
Mary  accompanied  her  illustrious  husband  into  Holland  at  the  latter  end  of  their 
marriage-month,  where  she  continued  to  preside  over  the  female  portion  of  her  husband's 
court  with  the  urbanity  and  decorum  for  which  she  was  remarkable,  until  important 
events,  issuing  from  the  blind  infatuation  of  king  James,  her  father,  hurled  him  from  the 
throne  he  had  disgraced,  and  compelled  the  British  nation  to  secure  its  institutions  and 
laws  by  offering  the  crown  to  the  defender  of  the  liberties  of  Europe,  William,  prince  of 
Orange.  Although  the  English  were  justly  incensed  against  James,  yet  the  veneration 
they  had  for  their  ancient  line  of  kings  urged  them  to  fall  beneath  neither  the  anarchy 
of  democracy,  nor  the  arbitrary  spirit  of  an  aristocracy ;  and  the  patriotic  and  liberal  spirit 
of  William  made  them  joyfully  look  upon  his  near  affinity  to  English  royalty,  both  by 
descent  and  marriage,  as  a  means  of  escaping  the  dangers  that  surrounded  them,  and  of 
preserving  their  attachment  to  the  descendants  of  their  many  monarchs.  The  prince 
having  on  a  national  invitation  entered  England,  November  the  4th,  1688,  he  so  far 
succeeded  in  procuring  the  good  opinion  of  the  people,  that  a  convention  of  estates  was 
summoned  to  settle  the  government,  which  induced  him,  early  in  January,  1689,  to  send 
for  his  princess,  considering  that  in  the  event  of  the  throne  being  declared  vacant,  her 
heirship  would  render  her  presence  necessary  for  the  prosecution  of  her  rights  and  his 
interests.  But  a  severe  frost  which  was  followed  by  a  thaw,  accompanied  with  contrary 
winds,  for  some  time  hindered  her  departure  from  the  coasts  of  Holland.  In  so  great 
a  revolution  of  affairs,  of  course  there  were  many  projects  conceived  before  consistency 
could  be  obtained,  and  by  one  of  them  the  conjugal  affection  and  duty  of  Mary  were 
fully  evinced.  The  subtle  courtier,  the  earl  of  Dauby,  after  the  frost  sent  an  offer  to 
the  princess  of  all  his  authority  and  intrigue  to  obtain  the  crown,  to  be  solely  possessed 
by  her,  without  any  other  person  participating  in  her  authority,  which  splendid  tempta- 
tion she  nobly  rejected,  averring  that,  being  the  prince's  dutiful  as  well  as  affectionate 
wife,  she  would  never  act  otherwise  than  in  conjunction  with  him  and  in  obedience 
under  him,  on  which  account  she  warned  the  person,  who  sought  for  her  good  opinion 
and  influence,  against  setting  up  a  divided  interest  between  herself  and  the  prince, 
under  the  specious  pretence  of  a  peculiar  regard  for  her  interest.  After  this  she  sent 
the  letter  of  Danby  with  her  answer  to  the  prince,  by  which  she  broke  the  measures  of 
those  who  wished  to  create  a  misunderstanding  or  jealousy  between  them  ;  and  it  is  but 
rendering  justice  to  William  to  state  that  he  shewed  no  mark  of  displeasure  against 
the  intriguing  courtier  for  this  disingenuous  proceeding,  but  continued  to  trust  ami 
employ  him. 

Soon  after  this,  as  before  stated,  both  houses  of  parliament  adjudged  the  crown  to 
remain  equally  in  the  persons  of  the  prince  and  princess  of  Orange,  but  that  the  regal 
power  should  be  in  the  prince  in  the  name  of  both  ;  which  decision  was  quickly  followed 
by  the  arrival  of  Mary  from  Holland,  who  coincided  most  joyfully  in  the  resolutions  that 
had  been  taken.  She  entered  London,  February  the  12th,  1689,  with  universal  accla- 
mations, and  the  next  day  at  the  Banqueting  House  she  received  jointly  with  her 
husband  the  tender  of  the  crown  with  the  declaration  of  both  Houses  of  the  Convention, 
containing  the  substance  of  the  famous  Bill  of  Rights,  which  being  accepted  and  guaran- 
teed, the  prince  and  princess  were  proclaimed  the  same  day  King  and  Queen,  by  the 
names  of  William  and  Mary,  to  the  inexpressible  joy  of  the  whole  nation.  The  coro- 
nation took  place  at  Westminster  Abbey,  the  J  1th  of  April,  1689,  the  crown  being; 
placed  upon  their  heads  by  Henry  Compton,  bishop  of  London,  who  officiated  at  the 
king's  desire  in  the  room  of  the  metropolitan,  William  Sancroft,  who  was  a  malcontent, 
and  was  afterwards  deprived  in  1691. 

Mary,  after  having  given  several  proofs  of  her  judgment,  policy,  and  benevolence  of 
government,  during  the  successive  departures  of  William  to  attend  foreign  important 
events,  when  she  was  entrusted  with  the  reins  of  administration,  died  suddenly  of  the 
small-pox,  the  28th  of  December,  1694,  S  P.  aged  '.12  years,  having  reigned  jointly  with 
W  illiam,  though  merely  nominally,  excepting  during  the  absence  of  the  king,  for  ;> 
years,  10  months,  and  lo  days.  She  was  buried  with  great  solemnity  at  Westminster, 
March  the  5th,  169.r»,  universally  regretted  for  her  amiable  virtues,  piety,  accomplish- 
ments, and  the  encouragement  she  gave  to  merit  and  literature.  The  writing  of 
characters  falls  not  within  the  province  of  the  present  work  ;  but  there  are  few  that 
could  be  dwelt  upon  with  more  pleasure  than  that  of  this  worthy  queen.  To  the 
depreciation  both  of  Mary  and  her  royal  consort,  it  has  been  stated  that  he  entertained 
no  affection  for  her ;  but  this  is  sufficiently  and  most  pleasingly  contradicted  hy  the 
circumstance,  that  at  the  death  of  William,  a  gold  ring,  with  a  lock  of  the  hair  of  Mury 
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preserved  in  it,  was  taken  from  his  person,  which  since  her  demise  he  had  constantly 
worn  next  his  skin,  secured  by  a  piece  of  black  ribbon  round  his  left  arm. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Anne,  Queen  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland  ;  Defender  of  the 

Faith,  #c. 

•  ■  Tins  princess,  the  last  sovereign  of  the  house  of  Stuart  and 
the  second  daughter  of  king  James  II.  by  Anne  Hyde,  duchess 
of  York,  his  first  wife,  was  born  in  the  palace  of  St.  James's,  the 
(ith  of  February,  1665  ;  but  in  her  infancy  she  was  of  so  delicate 
a  constitution,  that  she  was  sent,  in  J 669,  for  her  health  into 
France.  At  her  return  she  was  carefully  instructed,  as  was 
likewise  her  elder  sister,  the  princess  Mary,  in  the  principles  of 
the  protestant  religion ;  for  though  her  father  was  a  professed 
papist,  and  her  uncle  the  king  was  secretly  influenced  towards 
the  Romish  Church,  yet  Charles  II.  throughout  his  reign  never 
sufFered  religion  to  predominate  over  his  policy  in  the  prosecution 
either  of  his  own  interests  or  those  of  his  family.  He  was  too  well  aware  that  the 
English  throne  must  secure  its  stability  upon  the  basis  of  protestant  principles,  to  suffer 
those  illustrious  persons  so  nearly  connected  with  it  to  be  reared  in  the  dogmas  of  a 
religion  decidedly  inimical  to  the  general  opinion  of  the  nation,  and  which  at  present 
formed  a  strong  and  encreasing  objection  against  his  brother,  the  father  of  these  princesses. 
To  satisfy  the  nation  of  the  tendency  of  their  religious  education,  Mary  and  Anne  were 
publicly  confirmed  in  the  principles  of  protestantism,  according  to  the  rites  of  the  English 
church,  at  Whitehall,  the  23rd  of  January ,^1 676  ;  and  as  a  further  satisfaction,  their 
uncle  Charles  made  it  his  care  to  unite  them  in  marriage  with  protestant  princes,  to 
secure  by  the  successive  holders  of  the  crown  the  continuance  and  encouragement  of  the 
national  religion. 

Until  the  marriage  of  Anne,  nothing  further  is  to  be  found  in  her  biography,  for  the 
sphere  of  action  allowed  to  a  female,  who  is  not  necessarily  brought  forth  to  attention 
by  an  intimate  connection  with  public  affairs  or  unavoidable  circumstances  originating 
from  others  more  than  herself,  do  not  admit  of  that  variety  of  event  that  is  requisite  for 
the  historical  pen.  Female  virtues  and  duties  must  be  exercised  rather  in  the  shade  of 
the  domestic  circle,  than  in  the  glare  of  general  observation.  In  1 68 1 ,  George,  the  son  of 
Ernest,  duke  of  Brunswick,  and  afterwards  our  George  I.,  came  over  to  England  to 
solicit  Anne  in  marriage;  but  he  had  scarcely  arrived  when  he  received  orders  from  his 
father  not  to  proceed  in  his  design,  as  a  match  was  agreed  upon  for  him  with  his  cousin, 
the  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Zell,  which  at  that  time  was  more  conducive  to  the  interests 
of  his  family  ;  but  this  disappointment  of  Anne  was  soon  atoned  for  in  the  addresses  of 
George,  prince  of  Denmark,  the  younger  brother  of  Christian  V.  of  Denmark,  to  whom 
she  was  married  at  the  chapel  royal  of  St.  James's  palace,  July  the  28th,  1683,  and 
for  whom  she  ever  entertained  an  ardent  affection,  which  had  the  reward  of  an  undi- 
minished return. 

An  uninterrupted  tranquillity  guided  the  life  of  the  princess  Anne  until  the  agitation 
of  the  Revolution,  which  excited  every  person  to  action.  At  the  time  of  the  landing  of 
the  prince  of  Orange  to  assert  the  liberties  of  the  English,  George  of  Denmark,  seeing 
the  atfairs  of  the  king  to  be  hopeless,  and  sensible  of  the  destructive  measures  he  per- 
sisted in  adopting,  left  him  at  Andoyer,  on  the  retreat  of  James  from  his  army  towards 
London,  after  respectfully  informing  him  by  letter  of  the  motives  of  his  conduct;  and 
no  sooner  had  this  news  reached  the  metropolis,  than  Anne,  fearing  the  king's  displeasure, 
privately  withdrew  from  Whitehall  and  fled,  November  the  25th,  1688,  to  Nottingham 
with  the  bishop  of  London,  the  earl  of  Dorset  with  about  40  horsemen,  and  lady 
Churchhill,  afterwards  the  celebrated  duchess  of  Marlborough,  who  even  at  this  time 

•  After  the  Union  with  Scotland,  in  1707,  the  Fleurs-de-lis  were  placed  on  the  second  quarter  of  tht  British  Armorial 
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had  an  entire  ascendant  over  the  princess.  Mere  the  earl  of  Devonshire  received  her 
with  great  respect,  and,  the  gentry  of  the  county  quickly  forming  a  troop  for  her  pro- 
tection, she  was  conducted  to  the  prince  her  husband  at  Oxford.  Some  davs  before,  it 
had  been  reported  that  her  step-mother,  the  queen,  had  used  her  very  harshly,  even  to 
the  violence  of  striking  her,  which  so  incensed  the  people,  that  as  soon  as  they  found  she 
appeared  not  as  usual  at  Whitehall,  they  offered  to  tear  all  the  Romish  party  in  pieces, 
upon  a  surmise  of  her  having  been  murdered  or  imprisoned  in  the  Tower;  and  this  ferment 
continued  until  the  populace  received  undoubted  intelligence  of  her  safety  under  her 
husband's  protection,  by  the  production  of  the  following  letter,  which  the  princess  had 
addressed  to  the  queen  on  her  departure. 

"  Madam, 

I  beg  your  pardon,  if  I  am  so  deeply  affected  with  the  surprising 
news  of  the  prince's  being  gone,  as  not  to  be  able  to  see  you,  but  to  leave  this  paper  to 
express  my  humble  duty  to  the  king  and  yourself ;  and  to  let  you  know  that  I  am  cone 
to  absent  myself  to  avoid  the  king's  displeasure,  which  I  am  not  able  to  bear  either 
against  the  prince  or  myself.  I  shall  stay  at  so  great  a  distance  as  not  to  return  before 
1  hear  the  happy  news  of  a  reconcilement.  And  as  I  am  confident  the  prince  did  not 
leave  the  king  with  any  other  design  than  to  use  all  possible  means  for  his  preservation, 
so  I  hope  you  will  do  me  the  justice  to  believe  that  I  am  not  capable  of  following  him 
for  any  further  end.  Never  was  any  one  in  such  an  unhappy  condition,  so  divided 
between  duty  and  affection  to  a  father  and  a  husband ;  and  therefore  I  know  not  what 
to  do,  but  to  follow  one  to  preserve  the  other.  I  see  the  general  falling  off  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry,  who  avow  to  have  no  other  end  than  to  prevail  with  the  king  to  secure  their 
religion,  which  they  saw  so  much  in  danger  by  the  violent  counsels  of  the  priests,  who, 
to  promote  their  own  religion,  did  not  care  to  what  danger  they  exposed  the  king.  I 
am  fully  persuaded  that  the  prince  of  Orange  designs  the  king's  safety  and  preservation, 
and  hope  all  things  may  be  composed  without  more  bloodshed,  by  the  calling  of  a 
parliament.  God  grant  a  happy  end  to  these  troubles,  that  the  king's  reign  may  be 
prosperous,  and  that  I  may  shortly  meet  you  in  peace  and  safety.  Till  then,  let  me  beg 
you  to  continue  the  same  favorable  opinion  that  you  hitherto  had  of 

Yours,  &c.  &c. 

Anne." 

No  sooner  was  the  king,  who  loved  her  tenderly,  and  was  heretofore  endeared  to  her 
by  her  dutiful  and  virtuous  demeanor,  informed  of  her  departure,  than  he  burst  forth  into 
an  agony  of  grief  and  exclaimed,  "  God  help  me  !  my  own  children  have  forsaken  me  I" 
and  from  that  time  he  sank  under  his  misfortunes,  and  began  to  think  of  nothing  but 
that  flight  from  the  kingdom  which  he  so  soon  put  in  execution. 

The  return  of  Anne  with  her  husband  to  London  may  be  presumed  to  be  at  the  time 
of  the  public  entry  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  the  18th  of  December,  which  is  stated  to  be 
magnificently  attended  by  the  most  illustrious  persons  in  the  kingdom.  On  the  de- 
parture of  king  James,  one  of  the  first  objects  of  attention  was  the  settlement  of  the 
crown,  and  it  was  declared  that  the  sovereignty  be  possessed  by  William  and  Mary 
and  that  after  their  decease  that  the  crown  be  possessed  by  the  heirs  of  the  body  of 
Mar}' ;  but  in  default  of  such  issue  to  the  princess  Anne  of  Denmark,  and  the  heirs  of 
her  body  ;  and  in  default  of  such  issue,  to  the  heirs  of  the  body  of  William,  and  in  de- 
fault of  such  issue,  to  the  person  that  shall  be  named,  and  in  such  manner  as  shall  be 
limited  and  regulated  by  Act  of  Parliament ;  and  in  default  of  such  regulation  to  the 
lawful  heirs  of  William. 

In  the  first  year  of  William  and  Mary,  the  18th  of  December,  1(589,  a  warm  debate 
took  place  in  parliament  upon  the  settlement  of  the  revenue  of  the  princess  Anne.  One 
party  stating  that  it  should  be  fixed  at  .£70,000  per  annum.  Another  party  considering 
the  public  necessity,  voted  its  reduction  to  £50,000.  Whilst  another  wished  to  leave 
the  settlement  entirely  to  the  king's  direction,  which  was  considered  as  just  from  the 
example  of  the  queen,  on  whom  it  had  lately  been  proposed  to  settle  £100,000,  but 
which  was  rejected  from  the  pressure  on  the  finances.  Anne  was  strenuous  for  the 
settlement  in  opposition  to  the  wish  of  the  king,  who  urged  her  to  rely  upon  his 
enerosity,  and  at  length  X'50,000  per  annum  were  granted  by  the  Commons,  which 
uly  received  the  royal  sanction  ;  but  unfortunately,  the  warmth  and  industry  with 
which  the  friends  of;  the  princess  had  exerted  themselves  in  promoting  the  settlement, 
produced  a  coldness  between  the  princess  and  her  sister,  the  queen.  The  latter,  de- 
parting from  the  natural  goodness  of  her  disposition,  was  mortified  at  the  attentions  paid 
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by  the  Commons  to  Anne,  which  had  been  denied  to  herself,  and  was,  with  more  reason, 
chagrined  at  the  want  of  confidence  Anne  evinced  towards  the  generosity  of  the  king  and 
herself.  This  resentment  is  almost  the  only  blot  in  the  character  of  queen  Mar}',  if  we 
except  her  stepping  into  her  father's  abdicated  throne,  which  may  be  more  attributable  to 
the  urgency  of  public  events  than  to  any  want  of  feeling  or  innate  ambition ;  and  this 
enmity  endured  throughout  the  life  of  Mary,  who  seemed  to  feel  the  distrustfulness  of 
Anne  not  so  much  as  it  respected  herself  as  her  husband  William,  to  whom  she  was  most 
devotedly  attached,  and  for  whom  she  sacrificed  almost  all  the  sympathies  of  the  soul  to 
which  other  ties  of  relationship  might  well  lay  some  claim.  In  short,  Anne  underwent 
several  disgraceful  mortifications  at  various  times  under  slight  and  unfounded  pretensions, 
arising  from  her  nearness  to  the  crown.  Her  guards  were  disbanded,  and  all  honors 
which  had  been  paid  to  her  rank  by  the  magistrates  of  Bath,  where  she  frequently  resided, 
and  even  bv  the  ministers  of  the  church  during  the  celebration  of  religious  rites,  were 
discontinued  by  the  orders  of  the  court.  These  persecutions,  however,  raised  the  popula- 
rity of  Anne,  who  was  always  a  favourite  with  the  public ;  and  no  offers  of  conciliation 
took  place  until  the  illness,  which  occasioned  the  death  of  Man*.  That  queen  fell  with 
the  small-pox,  December  the  21st,  1694,  and  died  on  the  28  th.  This  princess,  seeing 
her  sister's  danger,  desired  admittance  to  her  majesty,  and  she  was  most  cordially  thanked 
for  her  expressions  of  concern  ;  but  her  request  was  denied  from  the  representations  of 
the  physicians,  who  declared  that  the  excitement  from  such  an  interview  would  be  fatal. 
Before  her  death,  Mary  sent  her  forgiveness  to  her  sister,  who  gave  vent  to  the  most  affec- 
tionate sorrow  on  the  occasion,  proving  the  folly  of  an  obstinate  reserve,  which  had 
destroyed  the  communion  between  two  worthy  women,  who,  with  a  little  concession  on 
either  side,  might  have  secured  the  pleasures  and  advantages  of  a  society  which  they  were 
naturally  so  well  calculated  to  improve.  It  is  well  said  in  contempt  of  anger,  that  it  is  a 
short  madness ;  but  what  censure  can  be  sufficiently  severe  upon  the  deep-rooted  and 
Tcsolute  unbending  resentments  that  destroy  society  between  the  nearest  ties  of  relation- 
ship, the  mad  folly  of  which,  nothing  but  the  presence  of  death  can  make  us  execrate  and 
abandon.  The  death  of  Mary  effected  a  reconciliation  between  king  William  and  Anne, 
the  latter  appearing  at  the  palace  of  Kensington,  where  she  was  received  with  great  civility. 
However,  a  degree  of  jealousy  and  distrust  existed  under  this  mask  of  friendship;  for 
William,  though  famous  for  his  patriotism,  could  not  but  regret  the  want  of  issue  by  his 
late  queen,  which  now  placed  the  claim  of  Anne  and  her  heirs  as  superior  to  that  of  any 
issue  he  himself  might  have  by  a  future  wife.  This  consideration  may  also  be  urged  as 
another  cause  of  the  enmity  of1  Mary,  who  grieved  at  her  own  barrenness  in  opposition  to 
the  great  fecundity  of  her  sister,  though  this  advantage  of  the  princess  was  turned  into 
sorrow  by  the  early  deaths  of  her  numerous  issue. 

The  death  of  her  son,  William,  duke  of  Gloucester,  in  1700,  the  survivor  of  all  her 
other  issue,  gave  occasion  to  the  Act  for  settling  the  succession  for  the  further  limitation 
of  the  crown,  at  the  express  desire  of  William,  who,  fast  declining  in  health,  felt  desirous 
to  secure  the  crown  in  a  protestant  line,  of  which,  without  provision,  there  was  danger. 
Although  the  crown  would  have  fallen  by  the  disposal  of  the  Act  passed  in  the  beginning 
of  William's  reign  to  his  lawful  heirs,  who  were  protestants,  yet  his  sense  of  right  and  his 
feelings  of  patriotism  made  him  rather  seek  for  a  branch  of  protestant  pliancy  from  the 
royal  stock  of  England,  which  was  found  in  the  line  of  Hanover.  An  Act  was  therefore 
passed  for  securing  the  succession  in  that  line,  June  the  12th,  1701 ,  in  case  of  the  death  of 
William  and  the  princess  Anne  without  issue ;  which,  notwithstanding  the  numerous 
attempts  of  the  popish  issue  of  James  II.,  called  the  Pretenders,  effectually  frustrated  all 
hopes  of  the  British  throne  becoming  subject  to  papal  influence.  This  is  an  event  that 
demands  the  gratitude  of  Britain  to  the  memory  of  William,  for  he  not  only  ensured  a  liberty 
of  conscience  to  his  own  immediate  subjects,  but  to  all  Britons  to  the  latest  posterity,  if 
they  do  not  madly  give  up  the  advantages  he  laboured  to  obtain  for  them. 

This  national  security  was  quickly  followed  by  the  death  of  William,  March  die  8th, 
1702,  on  which  event,  Anne,  then  in  the  38th  year  of  her  age,  was  proclaimed  queen  of 
Great  Britain,  and  was  crowned  at  Westminster  April  the  23rd  following.  After  a  pros- 
perous reign  of  12  years,  4  months,  and  24  days,  rendered  blessed  by  the  happiness  of  her 
people,  and  remarkable  as  the  only  one  of  British  record  in  which  no  blow!  was  shed  for 
treason,  Anne,  who  received  anil  deserved  the  title  of  the  Good,  died  at  Kensington  of 
apoplexy,  without  surviving  issue,  aged  49,  August  the  1st,  1714,  and  was  buried  at  West- 
•  minster  August  the  24th  following.  She  was  succeeded,  agreeably  to  the  Act  of  Succession, 
by  George,  Elector  of  Hanover,  the  son  of  the  princess  Sophia,  the  youngest  and  protestant 
daughter  of  Elizabeth,  queen  of  Bohemia,  the  only  daughter  of  James  I.,  king  of  England. 
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George,  prince  of  Denmark,  the  youngest  son  of  Frederick  III.,  king  of  Denmark,  by 
Sophia  Amelia,  daughter  of  George,  duke  of  Lunenburg,  was  born  the  21st  of  April,  1653. 
Having  been  once  before  in  England  on  a  visit  to  Charles  II.  in  1669,  he  arrived  a  second 
time  in  1683,  when  by  means  of  the  king  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  the  princess  Anne, 
July  28th  of  that  year.  He  was  a  prince  of  modest  amiableness  and  of  fervent  con- 
jugal affection,  tie  was  likewise  brave  and  had  considerable,  though  not  eminent,  talents 
for  war.  Before  his  connection  with  England,  he  gave  a  striking  instance  of  his  valor  in 
the  noted  battle  of  Lunden,  in  1677*  were  his  brother,  Christian  V.  of  Denmark  was 
totally  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  the  Swedes.  George  seeing  the  capture  of  his 
brother,  cut  his  way  through  the  enemies'  numbers,  and  rescued  him  at  the  imminent 
danger  of  his  own  life. 

On  the  accession  of  his  father-in-law,  James  II.,  to  the  English  crown,  he  was  called  to 
assist  as  a  privy  counselor,  and  continued  devoted  to  his  cause  until  the  king  s  fanaticism 
compelled  his  most  sincere  friends  to  abandon  his  cause  and  to  espouse  that  of  the  public 
welfare,  as  conducted  by  the  prince  of  Orange,  to  whom  George,  being  a  zealous  protestant, 
after  respectfully  informing  the  king  of  his  motives,  went  over,  joining  that  hero  at 
Sherbourne  Castle,  on  his  progress  to  London  in  November  1688,  having  no  other 
desire  than  to  bring  James  .to  a  just  sense  of  his  danger,  and  to  use  his  influence  with  him 
and  the  nation  for  an  amicable  adjustment.*  The  prejudices  and  bigotry  of  James  being 
too  strong  for  correction,  the  prince  of  Orange  was  called  to  the  throne  ;  and  one  of  die 
first  acts  of  king  William  was  to  give  proofs  of  his  attachment  to  the  husband  of  the  sister 
of  his  queen,  for  which  purpose  he  desired  that  a  bill  might  be  passed  for  the  naturaliza- 
tion of  prince  George,  that  he  might  be  raised  to  the  dignity  of  English  titles,  and  take 
his  seat  in  the  English  senate,  upon  the  success  of  which  he  was  created,  April  the  9th, 
1689,  baron  Wokingham,  carl  of  Kendal,  and  duke  of  Cumberland,  with  precedence  of 
all  other  peers.  This  prince  was  a  knight  of  the  Garter,  but  the  time  of  his  election  is 
not  here  ascertained.  In  1690,  accompanying  king  William  to  Ireland,  he  was  present 
at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne;  and  in  1692  lie  distinguished  himself  in  parliament  for  his 
spirited  advocation  of  a  bill,  touching  free  and  impartial  proceedings  in  parliament,  and 
striving  to  disable  members  of  the  house  from  enjoying  places  of  trust  and  profit,  which 
at  this  time  were  so  numerous  in  the  army  and  navy,  occupied  by  members  of  the  house, 
as  to  give  the  appellation  of  the  Officers'  Parliament  to  the  then  existing  senate.  Having 
passed  the  Commons,  the  bill  after  a  warm  debate  was  by  the  utmost  exertions  of  die 
ministry,  thrown  out  by  the  lords  on  the  third  reading  by  a  majority  of  only  two  voices  ; 
which  was  followed  by  numerous  protests  against  the  'issue  of  the  bill  being  entered 
upon  the  journals  of  the  house,  headed  by  that  of  prince  George. 

On  the  accession  of  his  consort  to  the  crown,  he  was  in  1702  invested  with  the  tide  of 
generalissimo  of  all  the  queen's  forces  by  sea  and  land,  and  was  afterwards  created  lord 
high  admiral,  great  constable  of  Dover  Castle,  and  warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports.  In  the 
same  year,  November  the  21st,  the  Commons  granted  to  him  in  the  event  of  his  surviving 
the  queen,  £100,000  per  annum,  which,  however,  was  never  enjoyed,  for  he  was  carried 
off  by  an  asthma  and  dropsy,  during  the  painful  progress  of  which  his  affectionate  wife 
and  sovereign  was  unremitting  in  her  personal  attentions  until  his  last  hour,  which  closed 
on  the  28th  of  October,  1708,  in  the  5oth  year  of  his  age.  This  prince  sincerely  loved 
the  English  nation,  which  was  warmly  returned  with  universal  esteem  and  popularity. 

*  The  prince'*  letter  to  the  king  on  thl*  subject  1*  written  with  to  much  honest  simplicity  and  good  cense,  and  give*  so  true 
a  character  of  the  man,  as  well  as  the  true  patriotism  that  guided  his  actions,  that  it  demand's  preservation,  and  Is  as  follow* :  

Sin, 

With  a  heart  Aill  of  grief  am  I  forced  to  write  what  prudence  would  not  permit  me  to  say  to  your 
face,  and  may  1  e'er  find  credit  with  your  Majesty  and  protection  from  Heaven,  as  what  I  now  write  is  free  from  passion,  vanitv 
or  design,  with  which  actions  of  this  nature  are  too  often  accompanied.  I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  frequent  mischiefs  wrought 
in  the  world  by  factious  pretences  of  religion,  but  were  not  religion  the  most  justifiable  cause,  it  would  not  be  made  the  most 
superior  pretence.  And  your  Majesty  has  already  shewn  too  interested  a  sense  of  religion,  to  doubt  the  ju*t  effects  of  it  in  one 
whose  practices  have,  I  hope,  never  given  the  world  cause  to  censure  his  real  convict! en  of  it,  or  his  backwardness  to  perform 
what  his  honor  and  conscience  prompt  him  to.  How  then  can  I  longer  disguise  my  just  concern  for  that  religion,  in  which  I 
have  been  so  happilv  educated,  which  my  judgment  truly  convinced  me  to  be  the  beat,  and  for  the  support  of  which  I  am  so 
highly  interested  in  my  native  country  f    And  is  not  England  now  by  the  most  endearing  tie  become  as  dear  to  me  r 

WhiUt  the  restless  spirits  ofthe  enemies  of  the  reformed  religion,  backed  by  the  cruel  Jteal  and  the  prevailing  power  of  France 
J  ustly  alarm  and  unite  all  the  protestant  princes  of  Christendom,  and  engage  them  In  so  vast  an  expense  in  the  support  of  it,  carl 
I  act  so  ungenerous  aixi  mean  a  part,  to  deny  my  concurrence  to  such  worthy  endeavors,  for  the  disabusing  your  Majeatv  by 
the  reinforcement  of  those  laws  and  re-establish  mcnt  of  that  government  on  which  alone  depend  the  well-being  of  your  Majesty 
and  or  the  protesting  religion  in  Europe  f  This,  Sir,  is  that  irresistible  and  only  cause  that  could  come  in  competition  w  ith  my 
duty  and  obligation  to  your  Majesty,  and  be  able  to  tear  mc  from  you,  whilst  the  same  affectionate  desire  to  serve  vou  continue* 
in  me.  Could  I  secure  your  person  with  die  hazard  of  my  life,  I  should  think  it  could  not  be  better  employed.  And  would  to 
God  these  your  distracted  kingdoms  might  receive  that  satisfactory  compliance  from  your  Majesty  in  all  their  justifiable  pre 
tensions,  as  might  upon  the  only  sure  foundation,  that  of  the  love  and  interest  of  your  subjects,  establish  your  government,  and 
as  strongly  unite  the  hearts  of  all  your  subjects  to  you  as  is  that  of 

Yours,  &c.  Ac. 

C.eoHcf:  or  Domh. 
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A  whig  in  politics,  he  was  always  remarkable  for  his  liberal  principles,  and  it  was  not  till 
after  his  death  that  those  changes  took  place  in  the  government,  which  were  exerted  to 
the  end  of  Anne's  reign  in  undermining  the  succession  of  Hanover  to  the  crown,  by  the 
intrigues  of  a  party  who  had  reached  the  very  pinnacle  of  toryism  ;  but  from  whose  actions, 
sacrificing  the  numerous  advantages  of  a  glorious  war,  to  ensure  a  mean  and  wicked  pre- 
dominance of  its  own  influence,  no  Tory  of  the  present  day,  it  is  hoped,  would  wisn  to 
estimate  his  own  principles,  however  they  may  be  regarded  by  public  opinion. 

iiiue  of  Qucm  Snnc  bo  $rina  George  of  fflrnmarfc,  fjrr  fjurfbanfc. 

I.  II.  III. 

A  daughter  born  dead,  May  the  12th,  1684. 

Mary,  born  at  Whitehall,  the  2nd  of  June,  1685,  and  died  February  the  8th,  1687, 
the  very  day  that  completed  the  centennial  term  from  the  execution  of  her  celebrated 
ancestor  and  namesake,  Mary,  queen  of  Scots. 

Anne-Sophia,  bora  at  Windsor,  May  the  12th,  1686,  and  died  the  2nd  of  February, 
1687. 

IV. 

William,  born  at  Hampton-Court,  July  the  24th,  1689.  In  the  year  of  his  birth  a 
warrant  was  issued  for  creating  him  duke  of  Gloucester,  by  his  uncle,  king  William, 
but  the  patent  never  passed  the  great  seal ;  and  in  1696  he  was  elected  and  installed  as 
a  knight  of  the  Garter.  This  youth,  to  whom  king  William  was  very  partial,  was  of 
the  most  promising  capacity  and  vigor  of  mind;  but  being  of  a  very  weaic  constitution, 
he  died  of  a  fever,  arising  from  too  great  an  exertion  in  military  exercise  at  a  fete  at 
Windsor,  given  in  honor  of  his  birth-day,  on  July  the  30th,  1760,  and  was  buried  at 
Westminster,  August  the  9th,  aged  11  years.  He  was  the  last  survivor  of  the  issue  of 
Anne,  and  his  death  opened  the  way  for  the  line  of  Hanover  to  the  crown.  It  has  been 
stated,  but  with  little  probability,  tnat  this  young  prince  was  poisoned.  This  informa- 
tion, it  is  said,  was  given  anonymously,  as  from  an  old  courtier,  to  Frederick,  prince  of 
Wales,  the  father  ot George  in.  ,  in  a  M.S.  published  in  Germany  after  the  death  of  the 
prince ;  but  the  perpetrators  are  not  named,  and  the  whole  account  is  such  a  tirade 
apinst  the  leading  members  of  the  Revolution  of  1688,  with  king  William  and  the 
electress  Sophia,  consisting  of  affirmations  without  the  evidence  of  concurring  testimony, 
that  it  is  wholly  unworthy  of  credit,  and  may  be  considered  as  proceeding  from  the 
malice  of  the  Jacobites  and  Tories,  who  imagined  no  slander  too  gross  against  the 
illustrious  characters  of  that  age,  who  deemed  it  right  to  sacrifice  old  prejudices  to  the 
national  welfare. 


V.  to  XIX. 

Mary,  born  and  died  at  St.  James's,  in  October,  1690. 
George,  bora  and  died  at  Sion  House,  near  Brentford,  April  the  17th,  1692. 
Thirteen  children  whose  names  and  times  of  birth  are  not  recorded,  and  of  whom 
many  were  still-born. 
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BOOK  II. 

Genealogy  of  the  Sovereigns  of  the  House  of  Hanover. 


CHAPTER  I. 

George  I.,  surnamed  Guklph,  King  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland, 
Defender  of  the  Faith  ;  Elector  of  Hanover,  Sp. 

*  In  searching  for  the  original  of  the  most  illustrious  house 
of  Brunswick,  the  mind  is  confounded  with  the  variety  of 
the  materials,  and  is  at  a  loss  where  to  commence  its  labors. 
No  House  forms  such  a  labyrinth  of  illustrious  pedigree,  the 
several  portions  of  which  are  closely  allied  to  the  most  potent 
families  recorded  in  European  history.  And  this  difficulty 
is  also  en  creased  from  the  want  of  agreement  in  the  several 
genealogical  statements,  until  a  protracted  epoch  of  certainty 
clears  all  doubts,  which  is  yet  at  a  period  sufficiently  remote 
to  entitle  the  Guelphs  to  as  great  an  antiquity  as  can  be 
claimed  by  any  royal  family  now  existing. 

In  tracing  the  origin  of  this  ancient  and  illustrious  house, 
we  ascend  to  the  following  personages ;  —  Witekind  the  Great,  a  descendant  of  our 
Kentish  Hengist,  from  his  son  Audoacer,  who  remained  in  Germany  when  his  father 
\^j!fSi|3l:li-jgil!i^i jtt#^  f  "t"    departed  for  Britain.    He  was  the  last  pagan  kin-:  of 

the  Saxons,  who  being  conquered  by  Charlemagne,  was, 
on  condition  of  embracing  Christianity,  made  the  first  duke 
of  Saxony  in  7&> ;  —  Pharamond,  duke  of  the  Franks,  an- 
cestor of  the  Whelphish  or  Guelphish  line,  A.  D.  404,  but 
this  appears  to  be  neither  followed  nor  mentioned  by  a  late 
excellent  and  diligent  author,  on  the  Annals  of  the  House 
of  Hanover,  Sir  Andrew  Halliday ;  —  Caius  Actius,  a  noble 
Human,  who  lived  in  the  year  390,  ancestor  of  the  house  of 
Este,  but  this  again  appears  disputed  by  many,  who  perhaps 
with  reason  somewhat  curtail  the  antiquity  of  this  branch 
by  commencing  from  Boniface,  count  of  Lucca  and  duke  of 
Tuscany,  in  HI  I,  whom  the  above-mentioned  author  traces  to  another  and  scarcely  less 
ancient  epoch  than  the  days  of  Actius ;  —  and  Herman  Billung,  duke  of  Saxony  in  960. 
The  representation  of  all  these  centered  in  Henry  the  Lion,  duke  of  Saxony  and  Bavaria 
in  1190.  who  married  Maud,  the  daughter  of  Henry  II.,  king  of  England,  through 
whom  the  house  of  Brunswick  descends  from  our  Saxon  and  Norman  kings. 

As  it  is  now  impossible  amongst  such  various  statements  upon  the  origin  of  the  house 
of  Guelph,  to  fix  upon  the  truth  with  certainty,  a  brief  abstract  of  each  will  here  be 
given,  which  will  be  further  elucidated  in  the  "portion  of  the  several  genealogical  tables 
appertaining  to  this  subject,  until  the  line  of  distinction  terminates. 


•  At  the  accession  of  Hanover  in  1714,  the  Royal 
Scotland;  in  the  second,  France:  In  the  third,  Ireland  :  I 
Coat  of  king  George  L,  Gu.  two  Lions  paw.  guard.  Or,  for 

,  Gu.  a  Hor*e 


:  —  Quarterly ;  in  the  first,  England  impaling 
all  a*  in  the  Arms  of  Jaroei  I.    In  the  fourth  quarter,  the  Pateni*] 


Ax.  for 


iAincburg,  having 
lemagne,  Or. 


iJk  ;  impaling  Or.scmee  of  Heart*  inkier,  a  Lion  rampant, 
Ar.  ente  in  base  j  and  in  a  shield  surtout,  Gu.  the  diadem 


f  The  electoral  house  of*llrun*wick-lAinr!xirg  bears  Quarterly  fifteen  CoaTfe—  1.  Ov.  two  I  Jon*  passant.  Or,  in  pale,  for 
the  duchy  of  Brunswick,  which  Arm*  were  bestowed  bv  Henry  II.  of  England  from  his  own  Coat  on  Henry,  surnamed  the 

Lion,  duke  of  Saxony  and  Bavaria,  who  man  id  Maud,  daughter  to  that  king  ii  (iu.  a  Horse  courant  Ar.  fur  Lower  Saxony 

or  W  estphalia,  home  at  first  by  the  Witekind  the  Great,  and  afterwards  by  Henry  the  lion. — 3.  Or,  a  Lion  ramjiant  Ar.  semec 
of  Hearts,  Gu.  for  Luneburg. — 4.  Ax.  a  Lion  rampant,  crowned  Ar.  for  the  earldom  of  Eberstein. — 5.  Gu.  a  Lion  Or,  within 
a  Border  componec  Ar.  and  Ax.  for  the  earldom  of  Homburg.  — (t,  Ai.  a  Uon  rampant  Ar.  —  7.  Ar.  an  Eagle  displared  Ax. 
for  the  county  of  Dicpholtx. — K  (iu.  the  imperial  crown  of  Charlemagne,  denoting  the  dignity  of  arch.trcasurer  of  the  empire. 
—  9.  Gu.  a  Lion  rampant  Or.  — 10.  Or,  three  BamilcU,  Gu.  for  the  county  of  Ijiuterberg.—  1 1.  Ar.  a  Stag  S.  for  the  earldom 
of  Clcttenberg.  —  I'i.  Party  per  F.*s,  1 .  Or,  two  Bear  s  Paws  erected,  issiiant  S.  £  Party  mt  Few,  I.  Barry  Gu.  and  Ar.  •_». 
Gironny  of  eight  Pieces  Ar.  and  Ax.  for  the  earkloms  of  Hoja  and  Brochusen.  — 13  Checkv,  Ar.  and  Gu.  for  the  earldom  of 
Holstein.  -  14.  Ar.  the  Beam  of  a  Stag  s  Horn,  with  four  Antlers  in  Fess  (iu.  for  the  earldom  of  Heinstein.  —  15.  Ar.  a  like 
S.  for  the  earldom  of  Blanckcnburg.  — Then*  Arms  timbrccs  with  five  open  Helmets, 


uigi 
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Respecting  the  descent  from  Witekind,  it  was  through  the  female  branch,  Gertrude, 
the  daughter  and  heir  of  the  emperor  Lothaire  II.,  and  Richenza,  heiress  of  the  lands 
of  Braunschweig  and  of  the  Weser,  or  Old  Saxony  on  the  Weser,  marrying  with  Henry 
the  Proud,  duke  of  Bavaria,  who  was  paternally  descended  from  the  house  of  Este,  and 
maternally  from  that  of  Whelph  or  Guelph  of  Bavaria,  inheriting  from  his  great  grand- 
mother, Bavaria  ;  from  his  mother,  Saxony  on  the  Elbe,  as  the  heiress  of  the  line  of 
Billung ;  and  from  his  wife,  Saxony  on  the  Weser. 

The  mention  of  Saxony  brings  us  at  once  to  the  line  of  Billung,  issuing  from  Herman 
Billung,  of  whom  nothing  more  is  known  than  that  he  was  a  chief  of  great  fame  and 
entrusted  with  the  command  of  the  Saxon  frontier,  at  the  departure  into  Italy  of  the 
emperor  Otho  I.,  who  at  his  return,  to  reward  his  fidelity,  made  him  duke  of  Saxony  on 
the  Elbe  in  960,  bestowing  upon  him  the  provinces  of  Luneburg  and  Verden,  by  which 
grants  he  shared  the  title  of  the  line  of  Witekind,  to  which  the  emperor  himself  belonged ; 
the  line  of  Witekind  becoming  from  this  time  dukes  of  Saxony  on  the  Weser,  and  that 
of  Billung  dukes  of  Saxony  on  the  Elbe. 

This  line  of  Billung  ended  with  its  fifth  duke,  Magnus,  who  died  in  1 106,  leaving 
two  daughters,  his  heirs,  Wolfhildis  and  Elicke ;  and  the  title  of  Billung,  Saxony  on 
the  Elbe,  devolved  upon  the  house  of  Guelph  by  the  marriage  of  Henry  the  Black,  duke 
of  Bavaria,  with  Wolfhildis,  and  remained  in  his  line,  with  a  brief  exception,  until  the 
proscription  of  his  grandson,  Henry  the  Lion,  son  of  Henry  the  Proud,  in  1  180,  when 
Bavaria  was  lost  to  him,  and  Saxony  was  obtained  by  Bernhard,  as  its  first  Elector, 
grandson  of  Otto  Dives,  count  of  Ascania,  the  husband  of  Elicke,  the  sister  of  Wolfhildis, 
in  whose  line  it  remained  till  the  death  of  Albert  III.  in  1422,  when  it  passed  to  the 
house  of  Wettin,  in  which  it  still  remains  in  the  person  of  the  present  king  of  Saxony. 

The  house  of  Guelph  now  demands  our  attention  as  descending  from  Pharamond, 
duke  or  king  of  the  Franks.  This  shall  be  shown  by  the  tables,  only  noticing  here  a 
circumstance  stated  to  be  the  origin  of  the  family  surname,  though  highly  undeserving 
of  credit.  Isenbart,  lord  of  Alton  in  Swabia,  A.D.  780,  had  married  lrmintrudis,  sister 
of  the  wife  of  Charlemagne,  and  daughter  of  Childebrand,  duke  of  Swabia.  This  lady 
is  said  to  have  borne  twelve  sons  at  one  birth,  for  which  extraordinary  fecundity  fearing 
her  husband's  displeasure,  she  ordered  her  nurse  to  kill  eleven  of  them,  who  being  met 
by  Isenbart,  as  she  was  going  to  execute  the  cruel  command,  and  questioned  by  him  as 
to  what  she  was  bearing  away  in  her  lap,  answered  that  they  were  Whelps  to  be  de- 
stroyed. However,  he,  making  the  discovery,  commanded  his  sons  to  be  nursed  abroad 
for  six  years,  at  the  end  of  which  period  he  presented  them,  attired  with  similar  apparel, 
to  the  mother,  when  she  confessed  the  intended  crime,  and,  obtaining  her  husband's 
pardon,  was  ever  after  assiduous  to  atone  for  her  former  barbarity.  Thus  from  the 
subterfuge  of  the  nurse  in  calling  her  intended  and  concealed  victims  Whelps,  the 
Belgic  and  Saxon  word  for  the  young  cubs  of  any  beast,  arose  the  surname  of  Whelp, 
Welf,  or  Guelph.  This  is  generally  and  reasonably  considered  as  fabulous,  and  Guelph, 
or  Whelph,  who  died  in  820,  is  Btated  to  have  been  the  only  son  of  Isenbart,  being  also 
called  the  count  or  duke  of  Bavaria,  and  acknowledged  as  the  father  of  Ethico,  lord  of 
Altorf,  as  mentioned  in  the  Genealogical  Tables. 

The  house  of  Este,  in  which  exists  the  male  descent  of  the  b'ne  of  Brunswick,  and 
which  became  possessed  of  the  honors  of  the  other  illustrious  families  already  mentioned, 
by  its  different  representatives  marrying  their  heiresses,  is,  as  before  stated,  of  dubious 
origin,  though  unquestionably  dubious  and  illustrious.  This  family  pretends  to  the 
highest  antiquity  in  Italy,  as  descending  from  old  Actius  in  the  reign  of  Tarquinius 
Priscus,  the  hfth  king  of  Rome,  whose  offspring  were  senators  during  the  republic,  and 
at  last  became  so  considerable,  that  one  of  them,  Marcus  Actius,  married  Julia  Major, 
the  sister  of  Julius  Caesar,  by  whom  he  begat  Actia,  the  second  wife  of  Cains  Octavius, 
and  the  mother  of  Augustus  Cccsar,  the  emperor.  The  Actian  family  continued  con- 
siderable for  centuries,  and  by  the  next  account  of  them,  we  find  that  one  Caius  Actius 
lived  in  the  year  390,  and  had  his  residence  in  the  old  castle  of  Este,  in  the  dukedom 
of  Venice,  whose  descendants  are  depicted  in  the  Tables.  But  other  writers  deny  this 
antiquity,  beginning  their  labors  much  later,  to  perceive  which  the  same  source  must  like- 
wise be  consulted.  Again,  HaUiday ,  in  his  Hanoverian  annals,  derives  the  houses  of  Este 
and  Bavaria,  (hitherto  stated  to  have  proceeded  from  Actius  and  Pharamond,)  from  one 
and  the  same  stock,  issuing  from  Edico,  king  of  the  Scvrii,  Heruli,  and  Rugii,  through 
Anulphus,  Humulnhus,  or  Guelpii,  the  brother  of  Odoacer,  the  conqueror  and  first 
barbarian  king  of  Italy.  Thin  opinion  certainly  entails  on  the  present  dynasty  the 
surname  of  Guelph,  as  proceeding  from  Anulphus  or  Guelph,  in  the  male  line  of 
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Este  ;  whereas  by  the  hypothesis  which  holds  that  the  house  of  Brunswick  proceeded 
from  Pharamond,  in  the  person  of  Guelph,  the  son  of  Isenbart,  that  name  would  cease 
by  the  marriage  of  the  heiress  of  Guelph,  Cunigunda,  (the  sister  of  Guelph  III.  or  IV. 
duke  of  Bavaria,  who  died  issueless  in  1055,)  with  Azo  III.  or  IV.  the  male  represent- 
ative of  the  house  of  Este,  who,  as  proceeding  from  Actius,  could  have  no  title  to  the 
Guelphic  surname. 

The  several  statements  of  historians  concerning  the  present  illustrious  subject  being 
thus  epitomized,  and  the  anomolies  being  too  great  between  them  to  admit  of  their 
adjustment  with  each  other,  it  is  clear  that  one  opinion  must  be  followed  to  the  total 
exclusion  of  the  others.  Without  vouching  for  the  superiority  of  any,  when  so  much 
conjecture  appertains  to  all,  the  present  pages  will  attach  themselves  to  the  opinion 
that  their  subject  is  derived  from  Guelph,  the  brother  of  Odoacer,  king  of  Italy,  the 
Tables  fully  illustrating  the  claims  of  the  descendants  of  the  other  several  houses  affirmed 
to  be  the  origin  of  Guelph,  the  decision  on  which  must  be  left  to  the  option  of  the  reader. 

At  the  time  when  Europe  changed  its  generations,  not  by  the  course  of  nature,  but 
by  the  violence  of  war ;  when  the  Europeans  of  the  South  were  driven  from  their 
settlements  by  the  Northern  barbarians  and  the  hordes  from  the  frontiers  of  China, 
and  when  the  grandeur  of  Rome,  long  tottering  on  its  insecure  basis,  undermined  by 
her  own  licentiousness,  was  laid  prostrate  with  the  impetus  given  by  the  successive 
irruptions  of  numberless  invaders,  each  successively  destroying  their  forerunners,  may 
be  traced  the  rise  of  the  Guelphs.  It  will  not  here  be  attempted  to  detail  these  several 
revolutions,  belonging  to  the  province  of  general  history,  but  only  to  remark  that  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  these  changes  took  place.  Among  the 
principal  tribes,  the  Franks,  a  body  of  Germans  on  the  Rhine,  displaced  the  Gauls  and 
founded  the  French  monarchy  under  Pharamond,  or  Clovis.  The  Anglo-Saxons 
founded  the  Heptarchy  in  Britain  under  Hengist.  The  Suevi,  from  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic,  the  Alans  from  beyond  the  Euxine  sea,  and  the  Visigoths,  from  the  South  of 
Sweden,  after  devastating  Italy  under  the  famous  Alaric,  were  successively  masters  of 
Spain.  The  Goths  and  Ostrogoths,  also  of  Swedish  origin,  settled  in  Dacia,  Illyria, 
and  Italy,  of  whom  present  mention  will  be  made.  The  Scyrii,  Heruli,  and  Rugii,  are 
also  prominent  on  the  scene  of  change,  and  we  find  their  king,  the  first  barbaric  monarch 
of  Italy  after  Augustulus.  And  above  all,  which  indeed  gave  the  general  movement  to 
all  the  barbaric  tribes,  the  arrival  of  the  Huns  from  the  North  of  China,  forcing  the 
European  hordes  to  the  South,  until  they  themselves  could  advance  to  Rome  under  the 
scourge  Attila,  in  452,  after  invading  Gaul  with  700.000  men ;  but  this  chief  dying  the 
following  year  and  the  Huns  afterwards  losing  their  predominance,  made  way  for  other 
tribes  to  profit  by  the  disasters  of  the  Roman  empire. 

This  brings  us  at  once  to  our  subject.  Edico,  king  of  the  Heruli,  famous  in  arms, 
had  joined  the  banners  of  Attila,  and,  after  the  death  of  that  general,  had  settled  in 
Pannonia  ;  but  in  a  battle  fought  with  his  neighboring  barbarians,  he  was  slain  in  456, 
leaving  two  sons,  Odoacer  and  Anulphus,  or  Guelph.  Odoacer,  succeeding  his  father, 
withdrew  his  countrymen  from  his  paternal  Pannonian  settlements  and  retreated  to  the 
Baltic  shores,  where  he  instructed  his  followers  in  all  the  arts  of  war,  which  he  had 
acquired  under  the  celebrated  Attila.  The  genius  of  this  king,  naturally  great,  received 
the  polish  of  civilization  in  the  court  of  Theodosius,  the  eastern  emperor,  having  accom- 
panied his  father  Edico  on  an  embassy  from  Attila,  his  tutor  in  war.  His  natural 
talent  aided  with  these  advantages  made  him  superior  to  his  neighboring  princes,  and 
he  was  soon  called  upon  to  take  a  part  in  the  civil  wars  of  Italy,  where,  upon  the  depo- 
sing of  Augustulus,  the  last  of  the  western  emperors,  in  476,  he  was  proclaimed  king  of 
Italy,  leaving  his  brother  Guelph  in  command  of  the  country  near  the  Baltic.  In  this 
new  dignity  Odoacer  by  his  justice  and  prudence  made  his  administration  popular ;  but 
a  storm  was  approaching  which  proved  his  ruin,  The  movements  of  the  barbarians  had 
not  yet  ceased.  The  Ostrogoths  were  committing  ravages  on  the  eastern  empire,  when 
the  emperor  Zeno  to  save  Constantinople  directed  their  attention  to  the  provinces  of  the 
West,  then  under  Odoacer.with  assurances  to  their  chief  Theodoric,  that  he  should 
become  king  of  the  Romans,  who,  thus  influenced,  directed  his  march  towards  Italy, 
where,  after  a  war  of  various  success  with  Odoacer,  a  partition  of  the  countr  y  was  agreed 
upon.  This,  however,  not  satisfying  the  ambitious  Goth,  he  procured  the  murder  of 
Odoacer  at  a  feast  in  489,  and  his  dynasty  endured  until  553,  when  it  was  followed  by 
the  Lombard  ian  kings,  whose  sovereignty  was  destroyed  by  Charlemagne  in  774,  who 
in  the  last  year  of  the  eighth  century  became  the  first  of  the  sovereigns  of  the  second 
Western  empire,  amongst  whom  maybe  found  a  portion  of  our  Guelphic  rat*. 
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Guelph  was  on  his  march  with  an  army  to  assist  his  brother  when  he  heard  of  his 
murder;  however,  not  having  sufficient  force  to  face  the  Goths,  he  retraced  his  steps  to 
the  Tyrol,  where  entering  into  alliances  with  the  natives  of  the  soil,  he  became  the  head  of 
the  lioiobarii,  now  the  Bavarians.  Guelph  died  A.D.  530,  succeeded  by  his  son 
Olfigandus,  who,  from  a  love  of  military  glory,  joined  the  army  of  the  empire,  and  fought 
under  the  famous  Belisarius  with  success  and  distinction.  The  time  of  his  death  is 
uncertain ;  but  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Uligagus,  who  persevered  in  his  father's 
cause,  following  Belisarius  in  his  Persian  campaigns,  and  afterwards  opposing  the  Lom- 
bards in  Italy.  Uligagus  died  in  590,  leaving  his  son  Caduin,  who  chiefly  resided  in 
France  at  the  court  of  the  king  of  Paris,  by  whom  he  was  made  duke  of  Burgundy  in 
613,  he  having  subdued  that  country,  then  a  kingdom,  to  Clothaire  II.  Caduin  also 
proved  himself  not  only  a  warrior  but  a  legislator,  m  digesting  the  laws  of  the  Bavarian 
and  other  German  provinces  dependant  upon  France.  Dying  in  640,  he  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Calhicus,  or,  as  he  is  sometimes  called,  Boniface,  who  was  governor  of  Alsace 
and  mayor  of  the  ualace  to  the  French  kings  Childeric  and  Dogobert,  and  who  died  in 
670.  It  is  impossible  within  the  present  limits  to  give  the  reader  a  distinct  idea  of  the  state  of 
the  French  kingdom  at  this  period,  broken  as  it  was  into  several  separate  governments  re- 
sembling our  Heptarchy,  tnough  all  combined  within  the  members  of  the  family  of 
Clovis,  called  the  Merovingians,  from  Merove,  the  first  king  of  this  dynasty.  These  kings 
having  greatly  degenerated  from  their  warlike  ancestors,  sank  into  an  imbecility,  which 
placed  the  government  in  the  hands  of  courtiers,  styled  mayors  of  the  palace,  who, 
engrossing  all  power  and  influence,  finally  set  aside  these  shadowy  monarchs  in  731. 
Pepin  the  Short,  founded  the  dynasty  of  the  Carlovingians,  so  named  from  Charlemagne ; 
which  in  its  turn  also  degenerating,  was  deposed  in  987  by  Hugh  Capet,  whose  descend- 
ant Lewis-Philip  I.  is  the  present  king  of  the  French.  It  may  be  remarked  too  that, 
though  the  chief  princes  of  the  Guelphs  appear  for  a  few  generations  not  to  have  resided 
in  Bavaria,  it  is  probable  some  members  of  their  house  still  retained  their  authority 
in  that  country ;  but  from  the  uncertainty  of  this,  it  will  not  be  attempted  to  prove  that 
either  Garibald,  duke  of  Bavaria,  who  died  in  562,  and  whose  immediate  descendants 
became  kings  of  the  Lombards  in  Italy  ;  or  that  Gunoald  the  brother  of  Garibald,  who 
was  rewarded  by  king  Autharis,  the  husband  of  Garibald's  daughter,  with  the  duchy  of 
Este,  was  in  any  respect  derived  from  Anulphus,  the  first  Guelph.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
we  find  that  Guelph,  the  son  of  Cathicus,  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Bertarid,the  Lombar- 
dian  king,  in  his  exile,  being  deposed  by  Grimoald,  duke  of  Benevento,  the  husband  of 
Gundebey,  sister  of  Bertarid,  in  068.  Guelph  was  constant  to  him  throughout  his  adver- 
sity, accompanying  him  to  Hungary,  afterwards  procuring  for  him  an  asylum  in  France,and 
at  last  returning  with  him  under  a  better  aspect  of  affairs  to  Lombardy  in  673,  where  it  is 
supposed  he  soon  after  died.  He  left  a  son  whose  name  is  unknown,  though  supposed  to 
be  Guelph,  whom  Cunibert,  the  son  and  successor  of  Bertarid,  rewarded  tor  his  father's 
fidelity  by  bestowing  upon  him  the  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Fruili  in  marriage  and  invest- 
ing him  with  the  duchy.  The  time  of  the  death  of  this  Guelph,  duke  of  Fruili,  was  about 
687,  leaving  three  sons  :  Ado  or  Adelbert,  who  remained  in  Italy  and  was  marquess  of 
Fruili,  in  whom  the  male  line  is  carried  on  as  the  house  of  Este;  Otkatius,  wno  held 
large  possessions  in  Burgundy,  of  whom  in  these  pages  there  will  be  no  more  mention, 
as  he  is  not  distinguished  by  carrying  on  the  descent ;  and  Rodoald,  who  became  pos- 
sessed of  Bavaria,  and  carried  on  the  liue  of  the  Bavarian  Guelphs,  until  it  centred  in  an 
heiress,  who  by  marriage  with  the  house  of  Este,  united  die  Italian  and  German  branches, 
the  progenitors  of  the  present  Guelnhs.  Otkarius  and  Rcdoald  were  educated  in 
France  with  the  children  of  Charles  Martel,  mayor  of  the  palace  to  the  French  king, 
which  sufficiently  accounts  for  their  possessions. 

Having  escaped  in  some  degree  from  the  obscurity  of  antiquity  concerning  this 
illustrious  family,  and  defined  at  least  two  of  the  principal  branches,  which  certainly  had 
existence,  whatever  might  have  been  the  root,  and  however  much  authors  differ  even  at 
tlits  period  of  our  subject  upon  the  individuals  composing  them,  a  regular  delineation  of 
the  lines  of  Este  and  Bavaria,  will  in  due  course  introduce  the  three  other  branches  of 
Witekind,  Billung,  and  the  Royalty  of  England  in  the  person  of  Maud,  the  daughter  of 
Henry  II.,  as  already  specified. 

Adelbert,  or  Ado,  remaining  in  Italy,  succeeded  his  father  Guelph,  duke  of  Fruili, 
with  the  diminished  dignity  of  marquess.  Nothing  more  is  known  of  him  than  that  he 
retired  to  a  cloister.  His  son  Boniface,  or  Wolfard,  as  he  is  sometimes  called,  became 
count  and  governor  of  Lucca,  a  title  and  charge  conferred  upon  him  by  Charlemagne,  as 
king  of  Italy,  previously  to  his  being  emperor.    This  nobleman  died  about  the  year  81 1, 
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leaving  a  son  Boniface  II.,  who,  through  the  influence  of  Judith,  of  the  Bavarian  Guelphs, 
the  wife  of  the  emperor  Lewis,  possessed  the  marquesate  of  Tuscany  and  the  government 
of  Corsica,  with  the  care  of  the  Italian  coasts.  Accordingly  we  find  him  actively  engaged 
in  expelling  the  Saracens  from  the  Mediteranean,  who  had  long  harassed  the  shores  of 
the  lengthened  peninsula.    He  even  transferred  the  seat  of  war  to  their  own  dominions, 
ravaged  the  African  coasts,  and  returned  in  triumph  to  his  native  city.    But  his  course  of 
usefulness  was  not  yet  ended ;  for  on  his  return,  hearing  of  the  captivity  of  his  cousin 
Judith,  tin-  empress,  in  Tortona,  hy  the  unnatural  sons  of  Lewis,  who  dreaded  that  the 
influence  of  her  counsels  would  counteract  their  ambition,  he  instantly  advanced  with  his 
victorious  army,  rescued  her,  and  delivered  her  to  her  imbecile  husband,  who  through  the 
weakness  of  paternal  affection,  had  rendered  himself  the  dupe  of  an  unnatural  offspring, 
whose  design  was  to  reign  by  deposing  him.    Boniface  II.  died  in  834,  succeeded  by 
Adelbert  L,  duke  of  Tuscany,  who  died  in  886,  the  actions  of  which  prince,  and  of  his 
sons,  are  too  much  entwined  with  the  complex  and  confused  Italian  history  of  this  period, 
to  allow  of  an  epitome  of  them  being  rendered  at  all  intelligible,  and  therefore  the  genea- 
logical descent  can  only  be  recorded.    Adelbert  I.,  left  two  sons,  Adelbert  II.,  marquess 
of  Tuscany,  sumamed  the  Rich,  and  Boniface,  count  of  Lucca,  in  whom  the  descent  was 
continued.    Adelbert  the  Rich,  in  915,  left  two  sons,  Guido  and  Lambert,  dukes  of 
Tuscany,  who  died  without  issue,  A.D.  930  and  931,  the  latter  being  succeeded  by  thcir 
cousin  Adelbert  III.,  the  son  of  Boniface,  the  son  of  Adelbert  I.   He  was  styled  marquess  of 
Liguria  and  died  in  940,  leaving  a  son,  Otbert,  who  succeeded  as  marquess  of  Liguria, 
and  received  also  for  his  services  to  the  emperor  Otho,  having  invited  him  into  Italy  in 
960,  the  title  of  count  Palatine  of  Italy,  officiating  for  many  years  in  die  judicial  character 
of  the  emperor  during  his  absence.    Otbert  I.  died  in  975,  and  was  succeeded  in  his 
titles  of  marquess  of  Liguria  and  count  Palatine  by  his  son  Otbert  II.,  who  received  a 
great  increase  of  possession  from  the  new  emperor  Otho  II.  and  continued  his  influence 
with  Otho  III.  in  1002. 

After  the  death  of  this  monarch,  the  Italians  resolved  to  free  themselves  from  the 
Oerman  yoke,  opposing  the  election  of  Henry  of  Bavaria;  and  Otbert  II.,  though  he  had 
hitherto  supported  the  Saxon  emperors,  now  became  the  leader  of  this  party,  Arduin, 
marquess  of  Ivree  being  chosen  as  king  of  Lombardy,  who  had  married  Otoert  s  daughter, 
which  threw  the  Ligurian  interest  into  his  scale.  Otbert  and  his  four  sons  warmly 
espoused  the  Italian  cause,  and  the  war  was  carried  on  with  various  success  until  1005, 
when  the  party  of  Henry  prevailing,  the  veteran  Ligurian  and  his  sons  were  taken 
prisoners.  Their  estates  l>ecame  forfeited ;  but  were  soon  after  restored  to  them  on  their 
submission  to  Henry  n.,  many  of  which,  however,  were  again  forfeited  on  some  discon- 
tents l>efore  the  death  of  Otbert  ill  J  01 4.  He  left  issue  four  sons,  Albert,  who  continued 
the  descent,  Ugo,  Adelberto,  and  Guido. 

Albert,  or  Azo  I.,  succeeding  his  father,  greatly  increased  his  riches  by  espousing 
Valdrada,  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Laudianus,  doge  of  Venice,  who,  as  the  niece  of 
Hubert,  the  holder  of  many  of  the  Tuscan  territories,  brought  back  to  him  many  of  the 
possessions  that  lately  aggrandized  his  titles.  Azo  is  also  the  first  of  the  Guelphs  who 
took  the  title  of  marquess  of  Kstc,  in  the  castle  of  which  he  took  up  his  residence  in  the 
territories  of  Venice,  by  which  title  this  line  was  ever  after  distinguished,  as  relative  to  its 
Italian  dignities.  He*  firmly  supported  the  election  of  the  emperor  Conrad  II,  of  the 
house  of  Franconia,  and  died  about  1029. 

Azo  II.  his  son,  succeeding  him  as  marquess  of  Este,  governing  Milan  and  Genoa, 
also  as  the  lieutenant  of  the  emperor,  was  esteemed  one  of  the  richest  princes  of  the 
empire,  and  by  his  marriage  with  the  Guelphic  heiress  of  Bavaria,  united  the  branches 
which  originally  arose  from  the  same  trunk. 

This  renders  it  necessary  before  his  brief  history  is  continued,  to  revert  to  the  Guelphs, 
dukes  of  Bavaria,  issuing  from  Rudoald,  the  third  son  of  Guelph,  duke  of  Fruili,  who,  it 
will  be  remembered,  was  educated  in  France,  with  the  children  of  Charles  Martel,  which 
gave  them  an  interest  in  that  court,  and  procured  for  himself  at  the  hands  of  Pepin,  who 
had  newly  made  himself  king,  the  command  of  the  French  provinces  in  Germany,  having 
among  them  the  dominions  of  Bavaria,  which  he  entered  A.D.  751.  He  was  a  bold  ana 
aspiring  prince,  and  died  duke  of  Bavaria,  leaving  a  son  named  Guelph,  who  succeeded 
him  in  his  dominions  ;  but  being  dispossessed  by  Charlemagne  of  the  office  of  governor 
of  Germany,  and  retaining  only  his  allodial  estates,  he  bore,  no  other  title  than  that  of 
count  of  Altdorf,  the  place  of  his  residence.  Guelph  died  about  824,  and  was  more  cele- 
brated in  his  children  than  in  himself,  who  were,  F<dico,  his  successor ;  Rudolph  ;  and 
Conrad,  the  ancestor  of  the  present  French  kings,  who  lived  in  France,  accompanying 
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their  sister  Judith,  renowned  for  her  beauty  and  talents,  when  she  became  the  wife  of 
the  emperor  Lewis,  the  successor  of  Charlemagne,  in  whose  government  she  obtained  a 
very  conspicuous  influence.  Edico  I.,  count  of  Altdorf,  whose  daughter,  Engelburga, 
was  wife  of  the  emperor  Lewis  II.,  dying  in  830,  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Guelph  II., 
count  of  Altdorf.  His  daughter  Jutta  marrying  the  emperor  Arnold,  who  by  her  was 
the  father  of  his  successor,  Lewis  IV.,  again  raised  the  splendor  of  this  house,  which, 
though  shorn  of  its  beams,  had  retained  in  its  limited  influence  all  the  pride  and  spirit 
of  independence  that  a  noble  ancestry  is  so  capable  of  producing  ;  which  is  fully  evidenced 
in  the  following  circumstance  of  Edico  II.,  who  succeeded  his  father  Guelph  in  870. 
Henry,  the  son  of  Edico,  on  his  relative's  marriage  with  the  emperor,  became  the  constant 
companion  of  Arnold,  who,  to  reward  his  friendship,  granted  him  an  extent  of  territory, 
upon  condition  that  he  should  hold  it  of  the  empire  on  the  principles  of  feudal  tenure, 
the  bounds  of  which  should  be  described  by  the  land  he  could  surround  in  one  day  with  a 
chariot.  Taking  advantage  of  the  terms  of  acquiring  it,  Henry  had  a  small  chariot  made 
of  gold,  and  with  this  in  his  hand,  having  mounted  the  fleetest  of  his  horses,  he  encom- 
passed 4,000  mansi  iu  the  time  allowed  him,  and  received  the  gift  thus  procured  with 
the  emperor 's  applause  for  his  subtle  ingenuity,  being  also  created  by  him  duke  of  Lower 
Bavaria,  as  Henry  L,  surnamed,  from  this  feat,  of  the  Golden  Chariot.  But  though 
Henry  felt  it  no  degradation  to  accept  the  favors  of  his  sovereign  relative,  it  was  far  other- 
wise with  his  father  Edico, who,  having  lived  on  his  allodial  domains,  and  kept  up  his  little 
court  independent  of  every  other  superior  than  himself,  looked  with  contempt  upon  a 
son,  who  had  thus,  by  giving  up  the  independence  of  his  family,  owned  himself  as  sub- 
ject to  the  will  of  another ;  and  notwithstanding  all  Henry's  attempts  to  pacify  him,  he 
refused  to  see  him  more.  To  render  this  resolution  effectual,  the  old  count,  accompanied 
by  twelve  of  bis  noblemen,  left  the  palace  of  his  fathers,  and  secluded  himself  in  the 
forest  of  Ammergau,  causing  to  be  built  13  cells  for  their  accommodation,  and  here,  not 
abating  one  jot  of  his  purpose,  without  seeing  or  forgiving  the  object  of  his  anger,  died 
Edico  II.,  A.D.  910,  whose  wife  was  Judith,  daughter  of  Ethelwolph,  king  of  England. 
After  this  event,  Henry,  who  had  never  ventured  to  appear  uncalled  into  his  father's 
presence,  now  visited  the  wretched  retreat,  which  implacability  had  entailed  upon  its 
cherisher ;  and  being  moved  with  the  miserable  condition  of  the  surviving  faithful  compa- 
nions of  his  father.he  rewarded  their  fidelity  by  his  gifts  and  favors;  for  building  a  monas- 
tery at  Altdorf  in  honor  of  his  father's  memory,  these  refugees  were  made  its  inmates. 

Henry  dying,  was  succeeded  in  the  sovereignty  of  Altdorf  and  the  feudal  government 
of  Lower  Bavaria  by  his  son,  Henry  II.,  who  was  followed  by  his  son  Rudolph,  who  was 
borne  to  him  by  Hatta,  the  grand-daughter  of  the  emperor  Arnold,  as  well  as  Conrad, 
who  became  bishop  of  Constance,  and  was  canonized  by  Innocent  II. 

Rudolph  I.  died  in  940,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Guelph  III.,  as  count  of  Altdorf, 
and  I.,  as  duke  of  Bavaria,  who  in  980  was  followed  by  Rudolph  II.  He  distinguished 
himself  in  a  war  against  the  Pagan  Obotrites,  who  then  dwelt  in  the  marquisate  of 
Brandenburg ;  and  by  some  he  is  affirmed  to  have  been  named  as  a  successor  to  the 
emperor  Otho  III.,  but  his  interest  yielded  to  that  of  Henry  II.,  who,  as  duke  of  Upper 
Bavaria,  was  elected  emperor  in  1002.  Rudolph  died  in  1020,  and  by  his  wife  Itha,  the 
daughter  of  Cono,  count  of  Deningcn,by  Richilda,  the  daughter  of  the  emperor  Otho  I., 
left  two  sons,  Henry  and  Guelph.  Henry  succeeded  him,  but  he  was,  whilst  hunting, 
soon  after  killed  by  the  fall  of  a  rock  in  the  year  1020.  Guelph  IV.  succeeding  his 
brother  as  duke  of  Lower  Bavaria,  &c,  was  in  great  favor  with  the  emperor  Henry  II., 
and,  at  that  sovereign's  death  in  1024,  he  supported  the  cause  of  Conrad,  duke  of 
Franconia,  who  was  fljbcted  as  the  second  of  his  name.  However,  soon  joining  a  rebel- 
lion that  attempted  unsuccessfully  to  dethrone  that  prince,  he  was  obliged  to  take 
temporary  shelter  in  Italy,  at  the  court  of  his  kinsman,  the  marquess  of  Este.  He  died 
in  1047,  leaving  a  son  Guelph  as  his  successor,  and  a  daughter  named  Cunissa  or  Cuni- 
gunda,  by  his  wife  Juditha,  the  daughter  of  Frederic,  son  of  Siegfrid,  first  lord  of  Luxem- 
bourg, and  the  niece  to  the  emperor  Henry  II.  His  son  Guelph  V.,  as  count  of  Altdorf 
and  III.,  as  duke  of  Lower  Bavaria,  succeeded,  and  was  by  the  emperor  Henry  III.  made 
duke  of  Carinthia  and  marquess  of  Verona.  This  duke  died  A.D.  1055,  without  wife 
or  issue,  and  was  the  last  male  of  this  branch  of  Guelph,  having  for  his  heir  the  issue  of 
Cunigunda,  his  sister,  who  became  in  1040  the  wife  of  Azo  II.,  marquess  of  Este,  which 
union  thus  transferring  Lower  Bavaria  to  the  Italian  Guelphs,  brings  us  back  to  the 
male  branch  of  Este. 

Azo  II.,  marquess  of  Este,  it  has  been  seen,  afforded  shelter  to  his  kinsman,  Guelph 
IV.  or  II.,  in  his  flight  from  the  emperor  Conrad  II.,  and  in  gratitude,  that  prince 
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bestowed  upon  him  in  1040,  his  only  daughter  Cunigunda,  in  marriage,  whose  portion 
was  a  large  tract  of  country  in  the  vale  of  Elisina,  in  Lombard?,  extending  to  11,000 
man  si  of  land,  which  lady  died  in  1044,  leaving  an  only  son,  6uelph,  the  heir  to  his 
uncle's  Bavarian  dominions.  Azo  became  the  general  of  the  pope's  army  against  the 
emperor  Henry  IV.,  being  influenced  by  his  cousin,  the  intriguing  and  celebrated  coun- 
tess Matilda  of  Tuscany  ;  this  princess,  who  will  presently  be  found  to  be  the  wife  of  a 
Bavarian  Guelph,  being  the  true  cause  which  eternized  the  quarrel  between  the  popes 
and  emperors,  otherwise  called  the  famous  strife  of  the  Guelphs  and  Gibellines.  Mis- 
tress of  a  great  part  of  Italy,  as  an  heiress  of  a  branch  of  Guelph,  her  interest  was 
absolute,  and  notwithstanding  she  was  the  emperor's  cousin,  whose  house  she  had  been 
taught  to  hate  by  her  mother,  Beatrix,  the  sister  of  the  emperor  Henry  III.,  she  gave  the 
whole  weight  of  her  influence  to  ensure  the  balance  of  affairs  in  favor  of  the  profligate 
pope,  Gregory  VII.,  with  whom  her  honor  is  supposed  to  be  implicated.  Azo  com- 
manded the  pope's  forces  when  the  emperor  underwent  his  famous,  or  rather  infamous, 
humiliation  of  passing  three  days  and  nights  in  fasting  and  prayer,  and  in  subjection  to  the 
winter's  cold,  before  he  could  be  admitted  within  the  gates  of  Canossa,  to  obtain  an 
audience  of  the  proud  and  despicable  prelate.  Azo  re-married  to  Ermingardis,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Hugh,  count  of  Maine,  in  France,  and  by  her  had  two  sons,  Fulco  and  Ugo,  who 
carried  on  the  succession  in  Italy  in  spite  of  their  half-brother,  Guelph,  then  duke  of 
Bavaria,  who  claimed  as  the  eldest  son  of  Azo.  He  married  a  third  time,  a  cousin  of 
his  own,  a  widow  of  noble  birth,  but  from  whom  he  was  divorced  bv  the  stern  decree  of 
his  friend,  Gregory  VII.,  which  was  the  last  event  of  note  in  his  life,  which  closed  in 
the  year  101)7,  at  the  advanced  age  of  101  years. 

Guelph  IV.,  in  whom  the  Brunswick  line  exists,  on  the  death  of  his  uncle  without 
issue,  left  his  father  Azo's  court  in  1055,  on  being  called  into  Germany  as  the  heir  to 
the  dukedom  of  Lower  Bavaria  ;  and  notwithstanding  his  father's  Arm  adherence  to  the 
pope  and  the  countess  Matilda's  party,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Guelphic  faction,  this 
pnnce,  whose  interests  were  now  German,  resolutely  joined  the  adherents  of  the  emperor, 
who  were  afterwards  distinguished  as  the  Gibclline  faction,*  for  which  he  was  rewarded 
in  1070,  With  the  duchy  of  Upper  Bavaria,  which  had  been  forfeited  by  Otho,  his  father- 
in-law,  the  duke  of  Saxony  on  the  Weser,  repudiating  his  unoffending  duchess  as  a 
condition  of  his  aggrandizement.  But  the  munificence  of  Henry,  by  which  Guelph  was 
now  duke  both  of  tipper  and  Lower  Bavaria,  was  not  able  to  preserve  him,  in  1073,  from 
open  rebellion  against  his  master ;  and  though  they  were  reconciled  in  1076,  the  vassal 
again  in  the  following  year  rushed  into  avowed  hostility,  which  caused  Henry  to  deprive 
him  of  his  new  dominions.  However,  being  aided  by  his  father  in  Italy,  who  was  over- 
joyed by  his  desertion  of  his  sovereign,  he  was  able  to  defy  the  ban  of  the  empire,  and 
joined  the  standard  of  Rudolph,  the  tool  of  pope  Gregory.  Fortunately,  however,  this 
cursed  pest  of  the  age  he  disgraced,  this  demon  in  the  sanctified  garb  of  religion,  this  ambi- 
tious and  proud  wretch  died  in  1005,  which  event  abating  the  persecution  of  Henry,  that 
generous  prince  in  1096,  affected  a  reconciliation  with  Guelph,  and  reinstated  him  in  the 
sovereignty  of  Bavaria.  The  following  year,  his  father,  Azo  of  Este,  also  died,  when  the 
duke  of  Bavaria  laid  claim  to  his  entire  estates  ;  but  being  opposed  by  the  sons  of  Azo 
by  his  second  wife,  who  had  seized  upon  the  passes  of  the  Alps,  he  was"  obliged  to  consent 
to  a  treaty  of  partition  ;  Fulco  was  the  acknowledged  ancestor  of  the  dukes  of  Ferrara 
and  Modena,  and  Hugo's  issue  became  extinct  in  the  second  race.  To  mark  the  barba- 
rism and  ignorance  of  the  age,  we  find  that  the  man  who  had  been  faithless  to  a  muni- 
ficent sovereign,  and  had  but  lately  attempted  to  dispossess  his  brothers  of  any  share  of 
their  father's  inheritance,  was,  in  1 100,  prevailed  upon  by  pope  Paschal  to  undertake  a 
crusade  to  the  Holy  Land,  the  object  of  which  was,  not  its  assumed  regard  for  the  Cross, 
but  to  detach  the  princes  of  Germany  from  the  interests  of  Henry  IV.,  whose  persecu- 
tions were  to  cease  but  with  his  life.  It  is  impossible  to  give  here  an  account  of  this 
expedition  further  than  it  met  with  the  success  such  folly  and  hypocrisy  deserved  ;  for 
the  whole  army  of  100 ,000  men  was  destroyed  by  the  dangers  of  the  march,  and  Guelph, 
returning  broken  in  spirit  and  health,  died  at  Cyprus  in  1101.  He  was  thrice  married  ; 
first,  to  Ethelinda,  daughter  of  Otho  of  Saxony,  duke  of  Bavaria,  %vhom  he  divorced,  on 
his  possessing  her  father's  dominions  in  1070;  secondly,  to  Judith,  the  daughter  of 
Baldwin  V.,  count  of  Flanders,  the  widow  of  Tostus,  brother  of  Harold  II.,  king  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  sister  of  William  the  Conqueror's  queen,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Guelph 

»  Ttir  opposite  interest*  of  the  pope  and  the  emperor  were  not  branded  with  these  appellations  until  Home  year*  after 
tin-  :  but  the  <li»tinetion*  aro*e  from  the  erent*  we  are  now  describing,  the  rtrife  of  which,  amongst  other  incentive*,  was 
to  determine  the  superiority  of  the  authority  either  ot  the  emperor  or  the  pope. 
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and  Henry,  successively  dukes  of  Bavaria ;  and  thirdly,  to  Agnes,  the  daughter  of 
William,  duke  of  Aquitaine  and  widow  of  the  emperor  Henry  III.,  by  whom  he  had 
two  daughters,  Adelherd  and  Zegebarda. 

Guelph  V.  succeeded  his  father  as  duke  of  both  Bavarias,  being  invested  by  Henry 
IV. ;  but  such  was  the  treachery  of  the  age,  that  he  is  found  supporting  an  unnatural 
son  to  depose  his  father,  in  which  he  too  well  succeeded,  Henry  V.  causing  a  loving 
parent  and  a  forgiving  enemy  to  die  of  a  broken  heart  after  a  most  undeserved  reign  of 
unparallelled  misfortunes.  But  however  unworthy  his  conduct  must  be  regarded  as  a 
subject,  he  deserved  great  commendation  as  a  sovereign  duke,  by  the  mildness  and 
justice  of  his  government,  which  continued  to  his  death,  in  1 120,  leaving  no  issue  by  his 
wife,  the  celebrated  Matilda,  daughter  and  heir  of  Boniface  of  Este,  marquess  of  Tuscany, 
from  whom  he  was  divorced.  The  life  of  this  princess  is  remarkable  in  the  annals  of 
her  time ;  but  the  present  limits  prevent  the  entering  into  detail.  Being  much  his 
senior,  her  age  being  43  years  and  his  but  17,  at  the  time  of  their  marriage  in  1089,  it 
was  a  match  of  policy  and  not  of  love,  being  brought  about  by  his  grandfather  Azo,  who 
thought  to  detach  the  Bavarian  Guelphs  from  the  emperor's  cause.  As  there  was  no 
hope  of  issue,  a  divorce  took  place  in  1095,  and  she  died  in  1116,  causing  as  much  con- 
fusion in  her  death,  as  she  had  done  in  her  life,  by  leaving  her  extensive  dominions  to 
the  church,  which,  being  protested  against  by  the  emperor,  occasioned  fresh  contests. 

Henry,  surnamed  the  Black,  succeeded  his  brother  in  the  allodial  estates  and  subordi- 
nate fiefs  in  Italy  and  Germany,  and,  as  his  late  predecessors  had  gradually  enriched  and 
enlarged  their  domains,  he  also  acquired  a  large  portion  by  his  marriage  with  Wolfhildis, 
datighter  and  heiress  of  Magnus,  the  last  duke  of  Saxony  on  the  Elbe,  of  the  race  of 
Billung,  of  which  mention  has  already  been  made  both  in  the  foregoing  pages  and  the 
Tables.  This  duke,  who  was  mainly  conducive  to  the  election  of  Lothaire,  duke  of  Saxony, 
as  emperor,  died  December  the  13th,  1125,  being  survived  by  his  duchess  only  16  days, 
by  whom  he  had  three  sons  and  four  daughters  ; —  Conrad,  who,  renouncing  the  world, 
became  a  religious  devotee  and  wanderer,  and  died  1 125 ; — Henry,  his  father's  successor 
in  Bavaria  ; — Guelph,  who  acquiring  the  Italian  fiefs,  became  the  duke  of  Spoleto,  and 
on  the  death  of  his  brother  Henry,  was  left  guardian  to  his  sons ;  but  after  endeavoring 
in  vain  to  reinstate  their  affairs,  he  died  in  1191  without  surviving  issue  ; — the  daughters 
of  Henry  the  Black  were  all  married ;  of  whom  Judith  was  the  wife  of  Frederic,  duke 
of  Suabia,  who  by  her  was  father  of  the  emperor  Frederic  Barbarossa. 

Henry,  surnamed  the  Proud,  succeeded  his  father  as  duke  of  Bavaria,  and  with  the 
exception  of  his  son  Henry  the  Lion,  carried  the  fortunes  of  his  house  to  the  highest 
pitch,  until  the  accession  of  his  descendants  to  the  British  throne.  As  heir  to  his 
mother,  he  possessed  the  allodial  domains  of  the  Billung  family,  constituting  Old  Saxony 
on  the  Elbe ;  and  by  his  marriage  in  1 127  with  Gertrude,  the  only  daughter  of  the  em- 
peror Lothaire  II.,  by  Richenza.  the  heiress  of  Henry  the  Fat,  duke  of  Saxony  on  the 
Weser,  by  Gertrude,  the  heiress  of  Braunschweig,  a  union  that  showed  his  great  power  and 
influence,  he  became  the  first  duke  of  Old  Saxony  of  theGuelphic  dynasty.  This  accession 
of  dominion  soon  brought  him  to  a  prominent  station  in  the  affairs  of  the  empire,  and  he 
appears  in  a  favorable  light  by  his  fidelity  to  his  emperor,  who,  during  his  required 
absence  in  Italy,  left  Henry  as  the  guardian  of  Germany  ;  and  so  satisfied  was  he  with 
his  conduct,  that  on  his  return,  he  formally  invested  him  with  the  duchy  of  Saxony  in 
1 136,  having  before  obtained  for  him,  as  heir  to  Matilda  of  Tuscany,  who  had  left  her 
property  to  the  church,  her  vast  Italian  dominions  on  condition  of  holding  them  of  the 
pope.  Lothaire  being  compelled  to  depart  in  the  same  year  for  Italy,  llenry  accom- 
panied him,  and  took  a  principal  part  in  the  war  until  the  death  of  the  emperor,  in  1 137, 
changed  the  course  of  events. 

Henry  of  Bavaria  and  Saxony,  as  the  son-in-law  of  Lothaire,  who  died  without  male 
issue,  was  considered  as  his  successor  in  the  empire,  and  he  started  his  claims  in  opposi- 
tion to  Conrad  of  Suabia.  Success  had  been  his,  if  his  manners,  which  well  entitled 
him  to  his  surname  of  Proud,  had  not  been  too  austere  to  suffer  him  to  court  those  with 
whom  he  was  at  enmity.  This  was  the  circumstance  which  decided  the  election  of  his 
rival,  who  was  chosen  with  a  precipitation  that  anticipated  the  votes  of  Henry's  parti- 
sans, who  were  soon  brought  over  to  the  opposite  side.  Henry  being  now  most  unjustly 
declared  an  enemy  of  the  empire,  Bavaria  was  given  to  Leopold,  marquess  of  Austria, 
and  Saxony  to  Albert,  marquess  of  Brandenburg,  who  was  the  cousin  of  Henry,  his 
mother  being  the  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Magnus,  the  last  duke  of  the  Billung  race, 
whose  elder  daughter  had  married  Henry  the  Black. 

This  ungenerous  privation  stimulated  the  courage  of  the  Guelph,  whose  dec'p  know- 
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ledge  in  the  art  of  war  enabled  him  to  oppose  his  enemies  with  an  advantage  that  sur- 
prised the  selfish  princes  of  Germany,  who  were  all  in  some  degree  revelling  upon  his 
substance.  Though  his  attention  was  divided  by  his  enemies,  who  acted  at  the  same 
time  upon  his  Bavarian  and  Saxon  territories,  yet  by  the  rapidity  of  his  movements,  he 
soon  regained  the  latter ;  Conrad  in  person  with  the  army  of  the  empire  being  obliged 
to  leave  him  in  possession  of  Saxony  and  to  confirm  it  to  him  by  treaty.  And  thus  en- 
abled to  concentrate  his  power  upon  one  object,  be  turned  his  attention  upon  Bavaria, 
when  a  diet  was  announced  to  adjust  the  affairs  of  that  duchy,  so  much  had  the  success 
of  his  arms  paralyzed  the  effect  of  his  proscription ;  but  whilst  Henry  was  preparing  to 
attend  the  diet,  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  severe  illness,  suspected  to  be  the  effect 
of  poison,  and  died  Oct.  20,  1139,  aged  37,  leaving  an  only  son,  his  heir  and  successor. 

Henry  the  Lion  was  but  10  years  old  at  his  father's  death,  and  he  was  left  under  the 
guardianship  of  his  uncle,  Guelph,  duke  of  Spoleto,  whose  protection  was  the  more 
necessary  as  his  mother  in  two  vears  deserted  his  cause  and  married  the  rival  of  his  house, 
Frederic,  the  son  of  Leopold  ot  Austria,  then  in  possession  of  the  Bavarian  duchy. 

In  this  dilemma  the  care  of  his  person  was  entrusted  to  his  grandmother,  Richenza,  the 
empress  of  Lothaire  II.,  who,  to  rear  him  as  an  active  prince,  subjected  him  to  the  diffi- 
culties of  a  warlike  discipline,  which  so  coincided  with  his  natural  disposition,  that  from 
his  extraordinary  and  hazardous  feats,  he  acquired  from  his  playfellows  the  surname  of 
the  Lion,  a  distinction  his  fortitude  in  manhood  fully  entitled  him  to  throughout  his 
eventful  life.  In  Henry  the  Lion  centered  all  the  illustrious  families  that  were  noticed  at 
the  begining  of  this  chapter,  the  complete  succession  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  Tables. 
He  himself,  though  by  the  consequence  of  his  misfortunes,  became  the  head  of  a  new 
house,  and  in  him  we  behold  the  Guelphic  patriarch  of  Brunswick  and  Luneburg, 
whose  line  is  now  to  be  deduced  until  it  burst  forth  with  unexampled  splendor  by  one 
of  his  descendants  mounting  the  English  throne.  (J uelph,  his  uncle,  with  Italian  troops, 
endeavored  to  reinstate  Henry  in  Bavaria ;  but  the  death  of  his  father,  Henry  the 
Proud,  intimidated  the  Bavarians,  who  dreaded  to  incur  punishment  from  the  man  now 
in  possession  of  the  duchy,  from  which  in  all  likelihood  a  boy  could  not  protect  them, 
and  the  Italian  duke  after  various  struggles  was  obliged  to  leave  the  event  to  fortune, 
who,  though  tardily,  at  length  granted  the  young  prince's  rights. 

The  history  of  Henry  is  more  copious  than  that  of  any  Guelph  of  ducal  rank ;  but  in 
these  pages,  which  cannot  give  the  details  of  historv,  but^Bst  confine4hemselves  to  such 
an  epitome  oidy  as  is  necessary  to  illustrate  genealogv,  the  principle  events  of  his  life 
must  be  concentrated  in  as  small  a  compass  as  possible.  At  the  early  age  of  10,  being 
admitted  as  a  prince  at  the  diet  at  Frankfort,  in  1 147,  he  evinced  the  hardihood  which 
as  a  boy  had  given  him  the  title  of  Henry  Leo.  He  boldly,  yet  respectfully,  demanded 
of  the  emperor  and  the  assembled  states,  the  restitution  of  his  rights  as  duke  of  Bavaria, 
and  he  confidently  stated,  that  if  the  emperor  acknowledged  not  those  rights,  his  faith- 
ful vassals  would  be  able  to  maintain  them.  Conrad,  whose  object  in  assembling  this 
diet  was  to  prepare  a  crusade  to  the  Holy  Land,  promisedjto  revert  to  his  claims  on  his 
return  from  this  pious  undertaking,  and  as  Henry  was  too  young  to  take  that  station 
among  the  crusaders  to  which  his  rank  entitled  him,  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  lead 
his  Saxon  followers  against  the  Sclavi,  a  pagan  tribe  that  for  centuries  had  kept  posses- 
sion of  Mecklenburg  and  Pomerania.  The  extermination  of  such  as  would  not  yield 
their  judgment  to  another's  faith,  was  in  those  dark  ages  acknowledged  as  the  acme  of 
Christian  virtue.  To  such  a  state  of  mental  slavery  had  superstition  and  the  crafty 
policy  of  ecclesiastical  Rome  reduced  mankind,  that  by  its  arts,  the  humility  and  charity 
of  Christianity  were  suppressed  to  make  way  for  pride,  arrogance,  selfishness,  cruelty, 
and  treachery.  These  qualities  constitute  ihe  chief  history  of  the  actions  of  the  popes 
and  the  deluded  mouarchs  used  as  their  tools,  who  were  cast  aside  if  unmanageable,  and 
their  place  supplied  by  princes  more  obsequious,  whose  ambition,  encouraged  by  the 
thunder  of  excommunication  aimed  at  the  offending  party,  scrupled  not  by  any  means  to 
dispossess  their  royal  neighbors  of  those  sovereignties,  which  they  themselves  coveted, 
and  of  which  they  might  in  their  turn  be  as  quickly  dispossessd  by  the  same  means,  when 
their  newly  acquired  power  had  changed  their  servility  to  the  Romish  see  into  that  pride, 
which  it  could  brook  in  nothing  but  itself.  Upon  this  arrogance  of  the  church  and 
treachery  of  princes  was  all  the  giant  power  of  the  popes  founded,  which  overwhelmed  the 
kings  of  Europe,  who  were  thus  enslaved  by  their  weak  ambition,  when,  by  mutual  mag- 
nanimity and  faith  towards  each  other,  they  might  have  regarded  it  but  as  a  shadow,  and 
treated  these  proud  pretentions  with  a  merited  contempt.  Henry  engaging  with  zeal 
in  this  northern  cruoado  and  entering  into  alliance  with  the  Danish  king,  advanced  upon 
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Mecklenburg  and,  after  gaining  many  victories,  obliged  its  pagan  king  to  conform  to  the 
Christian  faith.  This  crusade  being  over,  Henry  anxiously  waited  for  the  return  of  the 
emperor  from  that  of  the  east,  which  took  place  in  1 1 49,  to  urge  his  claims  to  Bavaria ; 
but  all  his  attempts  to  recover  it  in  the  reign  of  Conrad  were  of  no  avail.  Remon- 
strances being  vain,  he  resolved  to  assert  his  right  by  force  of  arms,  and  entered  Bavaria 
with  his  whole  army  ;  but  thus  leaving  Saxony  defenceless,  Conrad  carried  the  war  into 
the  north  and  laid  siege  to  Brunswick.  However,  hearing  of  this  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube,  Henry  assured  his  messenger  that  his  vassals  would  find  him  at  their  head 
in  Brunswick  on  Christmas  day;  and  notwithstanding  the  difficulty  of  performing 
his  promise,  the  time  short,  the  distance  great,  and  the  progress  through  a  vigilant 
enemy's  country,  the  young  duke,  disguising  himself  with  one  or  two  attendants, 
reached  his  capital  on  the  fifth  day,  to  the  great  joy  of  his  subjects. 

Having  by  this  military  manoeuvre  disappointed  Conrad,  that  emperor's  death  and 
the  election  of  Frederic  Barbarossa,  the  friend  of  Henry,  opened  for  him  still  brighter 
prospects.  In  1156  Bavaria  was  put  into  his  possession,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
counties  left  in  the  hands  of  the  late  duke ;  and  in  a  few  years  he  further  increased  his 
territories  by  the  acquisition  of  Mecklenburg,  conquered  from  the  Sclavi,  who  had  again 
risen  in  arms.  The  glory  of  Henry  the  Lion  was  now  at  its  height.  His  dominions 
were  continued  from  the  Baltic  shores  to  the  Mediteranean,  and  in  ostentation  he  was 
wont  to  repeat  a  doggrel  rhyme,  of  which  the  following  is  the  substance :  — 

"  Henry  the  Lion  is  ray  name,  through  all  the  world  I  spread  ray  fame  ; 
For  from  the  Elbe  unto  the  Rhine,  from  Hartz  unto  tbe  sea,  all's  mine." 

It  had  been  well  for  him  if  the  restless  spirit,  allied  to  this  proud  egotism,  had  not 
raised  him  enemies,  who  so  effectually  curtailed  his  sovereignty  as  to  limit  it  to  a  corner 
of  the  north  of  Germany.  His  campaigns  in  Italy  and  Denmark,  his  progress  to  the 
Holy  Land,  with  his  adventures  of  the  year  1148,  as  weU  as  his  improvements  in  the 
governments,  cities,  and  provinces  of  his  sovereignty,  which  were  many,  cannot  here  be 
discussed,  as  those  circumstances  tending  to  his  reverse  of  fortune,  and  limiting  his 
house  to  the  dominions  of  Brunswick  and  Luneburg  can  only  be  briefly  discussed.  But 
first  it  may  be  stated  that  in  1147,  Henry  had  married  Clementina,  the  daughter  of 
Conrad,  duke  of  Zarengen,  and  that  after  an  interval  of  17  years,  having  only  a  daughter  by 
this  marriage,  he  sought  a  divorce,  to  which  the  lady  consented,  which,  notwithstanding 
their  marriage  had  been  greatly  productive  of  conjugal  felicity,  was  granted  in  1 162, 
on  tbe  claims  of  ambition  and  family  pride.  Henry  afterwards  made  proposals  to  gain 
the  daughter  of  Henry  II.,  king  of  England,  and,  in  1 1 68,  his  marriage  with  Matilda  took 
place,  from  which  princess  proceeds  all  the  race  of  Brunswick,  and  Luneburg,  who  are 
represented  at  the  present  day  by  the  kings  of  England,  and  who  through  her,  claim 
descent  from  our  Saxon  monarchs. 

The  first  step  to  Henry's  downfall  arose  from  a  circumstance  that,  but  for  his  avari- 
cious imprudence,  might  have  tended  to  encrease  his  power,  and  to  yield  him  large 
dominions  in  Italy.  1  f  is  uncle  Guelph,  duke  of  Spoleto,  who  had  guarded  Henry's 
affairs  in  his  youth  with  all  the  zeal  and  integrity  of  affection,  having  lost  his  only  son, 
declared  Henry  the  heir  of  his  Italian  domains,  upon  condition  that  he  should  pay 
down  a  certain  sum  of  money,  small  in  comparison  with  the  importance  of  the  gift.  He, 
thinking  his  uncle  would  soon  by  his  death  relieve  him  from  this  equivalent,  delayed  by 
frequent  subterfuges  to  fulfil  the  conditions ;  but  Guelph  saw  his  avarice,  cancelled  his 
will,  and  gave  the  reversion  of  his  states  to  the  emperor  Frederic  II.,  the  son  of  his 
eldest  sister,  and  therefore  equally  with  Henry  his  nephew.  To  this  mean  covetous- 
ness  may  all  Henry's  misfortunes  be  attributed,  for  the  mortification  he  endured  from 
it,  caused  him  to  engender  an  enmity  to  Frederic  who  had  been  his  benefactor,  and  he 
waited  but  for  the  season  to  evince  it,  not  considering  that  retaliation  might  be  visited 
upon  him.  This  disappointment  was  in  1168 ;  but  he  concealed  his  purpose  for  some 
years,  and,  thus  actuated  by  malignant  passion,  even  undertook  in  the  interim  to  exalt 
the  christian  faith  by  a  crusade  to  the  Holy  Land,  such  was  the  wretched  ignorance  of 
the  age.  He  afterwards  attended  Frederic  to  the  Italian  wars,  which  by  the  reverses  of 
the  emperor  soon  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  venting  his  spleen.  In  the  most  critical 
state  ot  affairs,  Henry  in  1175  detached  himself  and  his  army  from  the  emperor's  cause, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  entreaties  of  his  imploring  cousin,  left  him  in  the  midst  of 
difficulty  and  returned  into  Saxony.  The  reverses  of  the  emperor's  affairs  thus  encreased 
by  this  defection,  justly  hastened  the  punishment  of  its  author  ;  for  a  disadvantageous 
peace  being  obliged  to  be  made  with  the  Pope,  Frederic  returned  to  Germany  with 
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no  very  cordial  feelings  for  his  relative,  which  gave  encouragement  to  the  enemies  of 
Henry,  whom  his  pride  had  rendered  numerous,  to  advance  various  accusations  against 
him,  and  he  was  summoned  to  answer  them  at  a  diet  of  the  empire.  He  refused  to 
answer  to  two  successive  diets,  and  at  last  protested  that  he  would  meet  no  accusations 
but  before  the  face  of  the  emperor.  Frederic  agreeing  to  this,  the  meeting  took  place 
in  1 178,  and  the  emperor,  through  the  natural  generosity  of  his  nature,  was  about  to 
be  reconciled  to  him,  when  the  avarice  of  Henry  again  rejected  the  advantage  that  was 
otfered  him.  As  Henry's  refusal  to  attend  the  diets  was  an  insult  to  the  empire,  as 
much  as  to  the  monarch,  Frederic  required  that  a  sum  should  be  paid  as  a  fine  for  his 
disobedience,  which  was  fixed  at  the  lenient  rate  of  5,600  marks  of  silver.  This  was 
refused,  as  well  as  an  attendance  upon  a  second  diet  to  render  an  answer  to  the  accusa- 
tions against  him.  He  was  therefore  put  under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  and  his  dominions 
became  the  prey  of  any  who  could  conquer  them.  But,  though  this  raised  him  a  host  of 
enemies,  nearly  equal  to  the  number  of  German  princes,  who  were  always  in  readiness 
to  join  in  the  stripping  game  of  political  hazard,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Henry 
suffered  himself  to  be  reduced  without  many  a  severe  and  well-contested  strife,  for  he 
proved  his  courage  to  his  adversaries  in  a  number  of  combats,  which  gave  evidence  at 
the  same  time  of  his  skill  as  an  expert  general.  It  was  the  number  of  his  enemies  that 
conquered  him^  and  though  his  previous  avarice,  obstinacy,  and  pride  nearly  deprived 
him  of  any  title  to  sympathy,  yet  his  courage  in  opposing  his  adversity,  and  his  fortitude 
in  enduring  it  when  opposition  was  useless,  raise  him  again  in  estimation,  and  we  can 
hardly  credit  that  the  philosophic  exile  should  emanate  from  the  imperious  and  avaricious 
duke":  of  such  a  complexity  is  man,  that  he  cannot  be  fully  known  without  a  subjection 
to  the  test  of  all  the  variety  of  circumstances  incident  to  human  society. 

Saxony  in  1182,  was  possessed  in  great  part  by  Bernhard,  count  of  Anhalt,  the  grand- 
son of  Klicke,  the  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Magnus,  the  last  duke  of  the  line  of  Billung, 
and  the  sister  of  Wolnldis,  the  wife  of  Henry  the  Black,  the  grandfather  of  Henry  Leo, 
whose  line  retained  it  to  the  death  of  Abert  III.  in  1422;  and  Bavaria  fell  to  Otho  of 
Wisselbach,  whose  descendant,  Louis-Charles,  is  now  in  possession  of  that  State,  which 
was  raised  to  a  kingdom  in  1805.  Thus  stripped  one  by  one  of  his  possessions,  and  being 
even  besieged  in  the  territories  which  he  held  not  as  fiefs  of  the  empire,  Henry,  by  the 
ordainment  of  a  just  Providence,  which  will  always  strictly  punish  our  ungenerous 
passions,  (though  self  love,  another  name  for  ignorance,  always  supposes  an  exception  will 
take  place  to  spare  ourselves,)  saw  himself  reduced  to  act  the  very  humiliating  part  he 
had  formerly  forced  upon  Frederic,  for  in  an  interview  granted  to  him  by  the  emperor, 
he  threw  himself  on  his  knees  and  implored  him  by  near  relationship  and  their  former 
friendship,  to  restore  at  least  a  part  of  his  lost  possessions.  Frederic,  affected  by  his 
humiliation,  promised  to  use  his  influence  for  him  in  the  diet ;  but  it  was  found  that 
the  new  possessors  could  not  be  brought  to  relinquish  what  they  had  acquired  by  the 
blood  and  treasure  of  their  subjects,  and  notwithstanding  that  Henry  now,  too  late, 
appeared  to  answer  the  accusations,  from  which  he  exculpated  himself,  yet  the  angry 
feeling  excited  by  his  entreaties  was  so  intense,  that  to  allow  it  time  to  subside,  Frederic 
recommended  the  proscribed  and  humbled  duke  to  leave  Germany,  with  the  promise  of 
the  emperor  and  a  pledge  from  the  States  of  attending  to  his  interests.  Accordingly, 
though  a  hard  sentence,  he,  in  1 IK3,  became  a  voluntary  exile  for  three  years,  taking 
up  his  shelter  at  the  court  of  Henry  II.,  king  of  England,  his  father-in-law,  by  whom 
his  affairs  had  not  lieen  neglected,  and  who  received  him  most  cordially.  Henry  em- 
ployed the  time  of  his  exile  in  studying  the  English  laws,  and,  actuated  with  gratitude 
towards  his  benefactor,  in  endeavoring  to  assuage  the  rebellious  spirit  of  the  king's  sons, 
who  unnaturally  repaid  their  indulgent  parent  by  embittering  his  reign  and  joining 
the  intrigues  of  his  enemies. 

At  the  period  allowed  for  his  return,  Henry  in  1 1N>,  departed  for  Germany,  and  was 
reinstated  in  the  allodial  domains  of  Brunswick  and  Luneburg,  which  were  all  that  he 
could  recover  of  his  vast  domains  ;  but  his  sufferings  had  begun  to  engage  many  of  the 
princes  in  his  favor,  and  they  proposed,  that  to  conciliate  the  present  holders  of  Saxony 
and  Bavaria,  so  that  they  might  indemnify  themselves  for  their  expenditure,  he  should 
consent  to  a  second  three  years'  banishment,  if  he  hoped  to  regain  the  whole  of  his  domi- 
nions. Henry,  who  formerly  would  not  concede  a  particle  of  his  resolves  to  an  enemy, 
was  now  taught  the  submission  of  adversity,  and  leaving  the  government  of  Brunswick 
and  Luneburg  under  the  care  of  Matilda,  his  duchess,  he  once  more  set  sail  for  Eng- 
land in  1 188  ;  but  the  death  of  his  beloved  wife  in  1  \Si),  made  him  break  through  his 
exile,  aud  he  the  same  year  appeared  in  Germany.    Aware  that  he  could  not  expect  the 
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fulfilment  of  the  treaty,  the  articles  of  which  he  himself  had  broken,  Henry  with  his 
vassals,  who  received  him  cordially,  made  considerable  progress  in  regaining  some  of  the 
Saxon  provinces ;  but  before  his  troops  were  organized,  he  was  encountered  by  the 
imperial  troops  under  Henry,  the  son  of  the  emperor,  who  was  now  in  Palestine,  and, 
after  performing  prodigies  of  valor,  was  repulsed  near  Bremen  in  1191.  This  severe 
check  led  to  a  short  repose,  but  his  ardent  spirit  again  incited  him  to  renew  the  war, 
from  which,  however,  his  attention  was  turned  by  an  event  which  resounded  throughout 
Europe,  the  treacherous  detention  of  Richard,  king  of  England,  in  his  return  from 
Palestine  through  Germany.  To  Henry  the  Lion,  though  then  in  adversity,  may  in  a 
great  measure  be  attributed  his  release.  A  large  ransom  for  his  liberty  had  been  raised 
and  delivered  by  England,  when  the  emperor  had  the  baseness  to  endeavor  to  lengthen 
his  imprisonment ;  but  Henry,  actuated  by  a  daring  regard  for  his  royal  brother-in-law, 
hastened,  though  in  some  degree  an  outlaw,  to  the  diet  held  at  Spires,  boldly  accused 
the  emperor  of  falsehood  and  deceit,  and  called  upon  the  princes  to  rescue  the  honor  of 
the  empire  from  being  sacrificed  to  the  meanness  of  the  sovereign  in  detaining  a  ran- 
somed captive.  In  consequence,  Richard  was  released,  who  had  before  succeeded  in 
getting  the  provinces  on  the  Elbe  restored  to  Henry,  the  imperial  ban  to  be  removed,  and 
also  the  completion  of  another  affair  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  Guelphs.  Henry's 
son,  bearing  his  own  name,  had  long  been  enamored  of  Agnes,  the  only  child  of  Conrad, 
count  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  the  brother  of  Frederic  II.,  ana  uncle  to  the  reigning  emperor 
Henry  VI. ;  but  the  enmity  of  the  houses  of  Guelph  and  Suabia  prevented  the  expla- 
nation. However,  his  love  was  equalled  by  that  of  the  beauteous  Agnes,  who,  to  avoid 
being  pressed  by  the  emperor  into  a  foreign  match,  fled  from  her  father's  palace  and 
confided  herself  to  the  arms  of  the  young  Henry.  The  irritation  this  caused  to  the 
emperor,  Richard  had  the  art  by  degrees  to  assuage,  and  at  length  the  imperial  consent 
being  given  to  the  marriage,  the  young  lover  for  his  gallantry  received  the  reversion 
of  the  County  Palatine  through  the  right  of  Agnes. 

This  union,  in  1194,  at  once  dissolved  the  enmity  between  Henry  the  Lion  and  the 
emperor ;  but  the  tranquillity  thus  acquired  was  not  long  enjoyed  by  him,  for  he  died 
August  the  6th,  1195,  aged  66  years.  He  had  issue  by  his  first  wife,  a  daughter  Ger- 
trude, who  was  married,  first,  to  Frederic,  the  son  of  the  emperor  Conrad  III.,  who  died 
S.P.  in  1167;  and  secondly,  to  Canute,  king  of  Denmark.  By  Matilda  of  England, 
Henry  had  issue  three  sons  and  two  daughters ; — I.  Henry,  who  became  as  before  stated, 
possessed  of  the  County  Palatine  by  his  marriage  with  Agnes,  the  daughter  of  count 
Conrad,  which  lady  died  in  1204.  He  re-married  to  Agnes,  of  the  house  of  Landsberg, 
by  whom  he  had  no  issue  at  his  death  in  1227.  By  his  first  wife  he  left  two  daughters ; 
—  Elicke,  the  wife  of  Herman  IV.,  Margrave  of  Baden  ;  —  and  Agnes,  the  wife  of 
Otho  the  Illustrious,  duke  of  Bavaria,  Through  her  right  the  Palatinate  was  secured 
to  the  house  of  Bavaria,  and  dying  in  1262,  she  left  issue  Lewis  the  Severe,  who  ob- 
tained his  surname  from  his  false  jealousy,  which  in  1256  consigned  his  first  wife,  Mary 
of  Brabant,  to  the  headsman,  the  descent  of  which  uufortunate  lady  may  be  seen 
by  consulting  Table  XIII.  From  this  Lewis,  count  Palatine  and  duke  of  Bavaria,  is 
derived  the  present  king  of  Bavaria.  The  life  of  Henry,  the  eldest  son  of  Henry  the 
Lion,  was  active  and  closely  connected  with  the  affairs  of  Germany  ;  but  as  the  present 
subject  is  not  deduced  from  him,  no  portion  of  it  will  be  related  ;  —  2.  Otho  was  elected 
emperor  of  Germany  in  1198,  and  crowned  in  1208.  The  history  of  the  empire  during 
his  reign  was  full  of  incidents.  It  is  sufficient  to  relate  that,  though  unfortunate,  he  had 
all  the  courage  of  his  father  and  the  generosity  of  his  uncle,  Richard  of  England,  who 
took  a  particular  delight  in  him.  Many  of  his  young  years  were  passed  in  London  ,  where 
by  that  king,  he  was  created  duke  of  York.  His  misfortunes  issued  from  his  following 
the  real  interests  of  the  empire  against  the  encroachments  of  the  popes,  who  according 
to  their  policy,  issued  the  mandate  for  his  deposition,  which  raised  against  him  a  host 
of  enemies,  and  with  Philip  of  France  he  lost  the  battle  of  Bou vines,  in  1214.  After 
this,  relinquishing  the  empire,  he  retired  to  the  portion  of  his  father's  dominions  which 
fell  to  his  lot,  and  died  May  the  15th,  1218,  having  no  issue  by  his  wives,  Beatrix, 
who  died  1213,  the  daughter  of  the  emperor  Philip  II.,  his  former  successful  rival  for 
the  crown,  and  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Henry  IV.,  duke  of  Brabant,  who  survived  him, 
and  was  the  aunt  of  Mary,  the  wife  of  Lewis  the  Severe,  duke  of  Bavaria  ; — 3.  William, 
in  whom  the  Brunswick  line  is  continued  ; —  4.  Maud,  the  wife  of  Henry  Burewin,  who 
died  in  1226,  prince  of  the  Wenden,  son  of  the  king  of  the  Sclavi,  conquered  by  Henry 
the  Lion,  and  from  this  marriage  descended  the  dukes  of  Mecklenburg,  and  Charlotte, 
the  late  queen  of  George  III.  of  England.    Some  assert,  however,  that  Maud  was  the 
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wife  of  Geoffry,  count  of  Perch  ;  —  and  5.  Mary,  the  first  wife  of  Waldamar  II.,  king  of 
Denmark,  which  lady  died  without  issue. 

The  remaining  territories  of  Henry  the  Lion  were  thus  divided  amongst  his  three  sons  ; 
Henry  had  Brunswick  and  its  dependencies;  Otho  had  Haldcslaben;  and  Lunehurgwas 
possessed  hy  William,  whose  son,  by  the  death  of  his  uncles  without  male  issue,  possessed 
all  the  German  territories  of  the  Guelphs.  These,  however,  became  again  diverged 
amongst  the  lines  of  William's  issue,  according  to  the  German  law  of  equal  partition, 
which,  however  just  respecting  private  property,  paralyzed,  and  indeed  annihdated  the 
power  of  government  thus  broken  into  various  portions,  over  each  of  which  the  several  sons 
of  a  prince  claim  the  absolute  sovereignty,  according  to  the  allotment  adjusted,  and  which 
allotment  is  again  to  be  divided  by  the  issue  of  its  succeeding  sovereigns  ad  infinitum. 
Never  was  the  bad  effect  of  this  law,  the  continual  division  of  sovereign  states,  more  evinced 
than  in  the  history  of  the  House  of  Brunswick;  for  its  princes,  whose  ancestors  had  com- 
manded such  an  illustrious  station  in  the  German  history,  were  rendered  so  impotent  by 
their  divided  strength,  as  to  be  hardly  in  some  periods  even  consulted,  much  less  sought  for, 
upon  any  national  question.  The  extinction  of  many  of  its  weak  branches,  and  the  good 
sense,  in  after  ages,  of  many  brothers  consenting  to  yield  up  to  one  of  their  number  the 
undivided  sovereignty  of  their  parent,  again  raised  the  Guelphic  influence  to  a  degree 
worthy  of  its  descent,  and  enabled  him,  who  ascended  the  English  throne,  to  hold  a  power 
equal  to  any  prince  of  the  empire. 

William,  surnamed  Long-Sword,  who  continued  the  descent,  was  born  at  Winchester 
during  his  father's  exile,  in  1184.  The  history  of  this  prince  is  brief,  for  he  died  at  an 
early  age,  and  was  of  retired  habits,  never  mingling  in  the  events  that  called  his  more 
ambitious  brothers  into  action.  In  1194,  he  was  resigned  to  Leopold,  duke  of  Austria, 
as  hostage  for  payment  of  the  ransom  of  Richard  of  England,  his  uncle,  and  in  this  cap- 
tivity he  was  detained  till  1 197.  He  received  Lnneburg  for  his  portion  of  his  father  s 
domains,  and  his  chief  employment  was  to  ensure  quiet  government,  which  gained  him  the 
love  of  his  subjects.  He  died  in  1213,  aged  only  29  years,  leaving  by  his  wi*e  Helen, 
the  daughter  of  Waldemar  I.,  king  of  Denmark,  an  only  and  infant  son,  named  Otho. 

Otho,  surnamed  the  Child,  was  born  in  1 204.  At  nine  years  of  age  he  succeeded  his 
father  as  prince  of  Luneburg,  being  left  under  the  guardianship  of  his  uncles,  Otho,  the 
emperor,  and  Henry,  count  Palatine  ;  and  at  their  death  without  male  issue  he  acquired 
the  entire  possessions  of  Brunswick  and  Luneburg,  in  1227.  No  sooner  was  his  sub- 
stance thus  increased,  than  the  emperor,  to  indulge  his  enmity  against  the  house  of 
Guelph,  endeavored  to  despoil  him,  and  invaded  Brunswick,  but  without  success.  To 
guard  against  future  attacks,  Otho  entered  into  an  offensive  and  defensive  treaty  with 
his  uncle,  the  king  of  Denmark  ;  but  he  had  the  misfortune  in  fighting  in  that  monarch's 
cause,  to  be  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Bornhoved,  which  gave  the  emperor  the 
power  of  again  besieging  Brunswick,  from  which,  however,  by  the  loyalty  of  the  citizens, 
he  was  obliged  to  desist,  and  which  his  own  difficulties  prevented  him  from  renewing. 
Otho  regained  his  liberty  in  1228,  and  was  received  at  Brunswick  with  the  greatest 
demonstrations  of  joy,  the  reward  of  his  former  wise  and  beneficent  administration  of 
government ;  and  an  opportunity  now  presented  itself  to  him  to  be  avenged  of  the  em- 
peror. Frederic  II.  had  at  this  time  fallen  under  the  displeasure  of  the  pope,  who,  as 
a  pope,  sought  as  usual  to  evince  his  hatred  by  excommunicating  him  and  raising  him 
up  an  opponent.  Gregory  IX.  offered  the  task  of  wresting  the  crown  from  the  head 
that  wore  it  to  Otho ;  but  he  was  too  wise  a  prince  to  fall  into  the  snare  of  a  priest,  who 
would  advance  him  only  to  pull  down  an  enemy,  and  afterwards  destroy  the  tool  that 
was  no  longer  serviceable  to  the  church's  interests.  The  persecutions  suffered  by  his 
uncle  Otho  and  the  present  Frederic  at  the  hands  of  the  popes,  taught  him  how  to 
estimate  the  wiles  of  those  fathers  of  dissimulation.  The  duke  of  Brunswick  refused 
the  proffered  diadem,  which  the  giver  would  have  made  a  crown  of  thorns,  and  he  was 
greatly  conducive  in  making  it  steady  on  the  brow  of  Frederic,  who  in  return  formally 
invested  him,  in  1235,  with  the  duchy  of  Brunswick  and  Luneburg  as  a  fief  of  the  em- 
pire ;  Otho,  in  accordance  with  the  feudal  laws,  having  yielded  up  his  allodial  domains 
into  the  imperial  hands  for  that  purpose.  The  remainder  of  Otho's  life  proves  him  to 
have  been  a  warrior,  a  statesman,  and  a  patriot ;  but  it  is  too  much  mixed  up  with  the 
general  German  history  to  be  here  further  noticed.  This  prince  died  on  June  the  9th, 
1251 ;  and  his  wife  Matilda,  the  daughter  of  John  I.,  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  who  died  in 
1261 ,  brought  him  four  sons  and  live  daughters :  I .  Albert,  who  succeeded  to  Brunswick, 
and  was  the  Patriarch  to  the  old  house  of  Brunswick  ;  — 2.  John,  who  procured  Lune- 
burg and  became  the  Patriarch  to  the  old  house  of  that  name ;  —  3.  Otho,  bishop  of 
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Hildersheim ;  — 4.  Conrad,  bishop  of  Verden ;  —  5.  Helen,  who  died  in  1270,  having 
been  twice  married  :  first,  to  Herman,  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  secondly,  to  Albert  I., 
Elector  of  Saxony,  who  died  in  1262 ;  —  6.  Matilda,  the  wife  of  Henry,  count  of  Asca- 
nio,  and  from  them  the  princes  of  Anhalt  are  descended.  She  afterwards  became  abbess 
of  Gernrode  and  died  in  1280  ;  —  7-  Elizabeth,  who,  famed  for  her  virtue  and  beauty, 
was  the  wife  of  William  II.,  count  of  Holland,  who  was  elected  emperor,  but  was  killed 
1 256,  she  surviving  him  until  the  year  1266;  —  8.  Adelaide,  the  wife  of  Henry  I., 
Landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  from  them  proceeds  the  present  line  of  Hesse ;  — and  9.  Agnes, 
who  died  in  the  convent  of  Quedlingburg. 

Having  now  arrived  at  the  partitions  which  so  weakened  the  Guelphic  estates,  it  will 
be  preferable,  to  avoid  confusion,  to  bring  down  one  branch  with  the  various  branches 
issuing  therefrom  to  the  latest  date,  before  any  other  is  proceeded  with  :  and  though  the 
attention  must  still  be  divided,  yet  it  is  hoped  that  a  view  of  the  Tables  will  fully  elu- 
cidate the  subject,  of  which  a  genealogical  page  of  continued  matter  is  incapable. 

The  Old  House  of  Luneburg. 

John  the  Handsome  was  the  son  of  Otlio  the  Child,  duke  of  Brunswick  and  Luneburg. 
His  brothers,  Conrad  and  Otho,  being  provided  for  in  the  church,  he  brought  his  eldest 
brother  Albert  to  a  partition  of  his  father's  domains  in  1269,  and  received  as  his  share, 
Luneburg,  of  which  thenceforth  he  was  styled  the  duke,  as  Albert  was  of  Brunswick. 
He  died  in  1277,  leaving  issue  bv  Agnes,  the  daughter  of  Gerhard  I.,  count  of  Holstein,  a 
son  and  four  daughters ; — 1.  Otto,  his  successor; — 2.  Agnes,  the  wife  ofGardewin,  count 
of  Hadmersleben ;— 3.  Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  Conrad,  count  of  Wernigerode  ; — 4.  Helen, 
the  wife  of  John  VI.,  count  of  Oldenburg ; — 5.  Maud,  the  wife  of  Henry  Senior,  prince  of 
the  Wenden,  of  the  house  of  Mecklenburg,  who  died  in  1291,  and  whose  issue  soon 
became  extinct. 

Otho  I.,  the  Severe,  succeeded  his  father  under  the  guardianship  of  his  uncle,  Albert  I., 
duke  of  Brunswick,  and  in  the  course  of  his  government,  he  received  Hanover  from  the 
bishop  of  Hildesheim,  Danneberg  by  a  contract  with  Nicholas,  the  last  count,  and  the 
lordship  of  Luchow  ;  he  died  in  1330,  leaving  by  Maud,  the  daughter  of  Lewis  the  Severe, 
duke  of  Bavaria,  four  sons; — John  and  Lewis,  who  became  churchmen,  and  Otho  and 
William,  who  reigned  jointly  over  Luneburg. 

Otho  died  in  1354,  having  issue  a  son  and  a  daughter; — Otho,  who  died  a  child,  and 
Maud,  who  was  the  wife  of  Henry,  count  of  Waldeck,  which  lord  in  his  wife's  right, 
claimed  the  succession  of  Luneburg,  but  was  rejected. 

William  was  now  sole  duke  of  Luneburg,  and  in  him  ended  the  lineal  male  issue  of 
John  the  Handsome,  the  expectation  of  which  occasioned  a  great  contest  about  his  suc- 
cession ;  for  the  emperor  Charles  IV.  favored  Otho,  duke  of  Saxony,  William  s  son-in- 
law  ;  but  he  himself  had  declared  Lewis,  another  son-in-law,  the  son  of  his  kinsman,  Magnus 
Pius,  duke  of  Brunswick,  as  his  heir,  with  reversion  to  his  brother,  Magnus  Torquatus. 
Lewis  dying  without  heirs  in  1358,  a  bloody  war  ensued  between  Otho  of  Saxony  and 
Torquatus,  in  which  the  latter  was  worsted,  and  William  was  put  under  the  imperial  ban 
by  the  emperor.  He  died  1369,  leaving  issue  two  daughters ; —  1.  Elizabeth,  who  died 
1385,  the  wife  of  Otho,  duke  of  Saxony,  who  succeeded  to  the  duchy  of  Luneburg  by 
the  help  of  the  emperor  Charles  IV.,  but  who  gave  the  inheritance  to  his  son  Albert ;  — 
2.  Maud,  who  was  the  wife,  first,  of  Lewis,  the  son  of  Magnus  Pius,  duke  of  Brunswick, 
who  died  S.P.,  and  secondly,  of  Otho  I.,  duke  of  Scomberg. 

Albert,  now  duke  of  Luneburg,  had  not  quiet  possession  until  Magnus  Torquatus 
died  in  1373 ;  which  repose  was  brief,  for  in  two  years  he  resigned  the  duchy  to  his  uncle, 
Wencelaus,  elector  of  Saxony,  and  he  died  in  1385,  S.P.  Weucelaus,  who  died  in  1388^ 
had  two  daughters,  Ann  and  Margaret,  who  were  the  wives  of  Frederic  and  Bernhard,  the 
sons  of  Magnus  Torquatus ;  and  Bernhard  becoming  by  treaty  possessed  of  Luneburg,  this 
duchy  became  again  in  the  Guelphic  line  in  the  issue  of  Albert,  the  brother  of  John  the 
Handsome,  its  first  duke. 

The  Old  House  of  Brunswick. 

Having  finished  with  the  line  of  Old  Luneburg  at  the  first  partition  of  the  estates  of 
Henry  the  Lion,  or  rather  of  Otho  the  Child,  which  at  various  times  were  encreased  by 
the  conquests  of  his  issue,  the  descent  of  the  line  of  Albert  the  Great,  duke  of  Brunswick, 
the  brotlier  of  John  the  Handsome,  duke  of  Luneburg,  the  sons  of  Otho  the  Child,  now 
claims  attention.    This  descent  will  lead  us  to  the  House  of  Hanover,  now  in  possession 
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of  the  British  crown ;  but  from  which  line  of  Albert  to  George  I.  of  England,  we  must 
necessarily  diverge  to  truce  the  various  families  which  continually  branched  off  from  it. 

Albert!.,  the  Great,  succeeded  his  father  as  duke  of  Brunswick  and  Luneburg  in  1252, 
which  he  ruled  alone  for  17  years,  till  1269,  when  he  consented  to  a  partition  with  his 
brother  John,  who  became  possessed  of  Luneburg.  The  actions  of  Aloert  were  illustri- 
ous and  various  which  have  raised  him  to  an  eminent  station  in  the  German  history,  both  as 
a  statesman  and  a  warrior.  In  1252,  he,  in  alliance  with  oilier  princes,  assisted  Wences- 
laus  III.,  king  of  Bohemia,  against  Bcla  IV.,  king  of  Hungary,  whom  Albert  took  prisoner 
in  a  nine  days'  battle,  in  which  he  gave  astonishing  proofs  of  his  courage.  He  governed 
his  states  with  great  prudence,  and  procured  in  1266,  for  the  city  of  Hamburg,  from 
Henry  III.  of  England,  the  privilege  of  having  warehouses  in  any  part  of  that  king's 
dominions.  Albert  died  in  1279,  having  been  twice  married.  His  first  wife,  who  died 
in  1262,  S.P.,  was  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Henry  V.,  duke  of  Brabant,  and  sister  of 
the  unfortunate  Mary,  the  wife  of  Lewis  the  Severe,  Elector  Palatine  and  duke  of  Bavaria, 
who,  through  false  jealousy,  ordered  her  head  to  be  cut  off,  in  1256,  which  cruel  act  ac- 
quired him  his  surname.  His  second  wife,  who  died  1 285,  was  Adelaide,  the  daughter  of 
Olho,  Margrave  of  Montfcrrat,  by  whom  he  had  six  sons  and  one  daughter,  viz.  —  1.2. 

3,  Conrad,  Lothaire,  and  Otho,  who  being  provided  for  as  knights  in  the  religious  orders 
of  Malta  and  the  Templars,  partook  not  in  the  partition  of  their  father's  dominions;  — 

4.  Henry,  who  received  die  principality  of  Grubenhagen  ;— 5.  Albert,  who  became  pos- 
sessed of  Gottingcn  and  Nordheim ; — 6.  William,  who  got  Brunswick  and  Wolfembuttel, 
but  dying  S.P.  1292,  his  estates  after  great  contention  between  his  brothers,  became 
possessed  by  Albert  ofGottingen,  from  whom  our  line  is  continued  ;  —  and  7.  Matilda, 
who  was  the  wife  of  Eric  VI.,  king  of  Denmark. 

Tlie  House  of  Brunstcick-Grubaihagcn. 

Henry  I.,  sumamed  the  Wonderful,  son  of  Albert  the  Great,  succeeded  his  father  in 
the  principality  of  Grubenhagen,  including  the  cities  of  Eymbach,  Osterode,  Hcrtzberg, 
Lutterbcrg,  Duderstade,  with  the  county  of  Catelembourg,  the  mines  of  Clausthal,  and 
the  adjacent  forests.  He  and  his  race  until  their  extinction  in  1596,  were  the  heads  of 
the  Guelpliic  house.  Of  a  restless  ambition,  he  was  continually  striving  by  the  depreda- 
tions of  war  to  encroach  upon  his  brothers'  dominions ;  and  on  the  death  of  the  emperor 
Rudolph  in  1291,  he  became  a  candidate  for  the  imperial  crown,  which  was  consigned  to 
Adolphus,  count  of  Nassau.  Henry  died  in  1322,  having  had  by  Agnes,  the  daughter  of 
Albert,  Landgrave  of  Thuringen,  four  sons  and  four  daughters,  viz  :  1.  2.  3.  4.  Margaret, 
Agnes,  Elizabeth,  and  Adelaide,  or  Irene,  all  married,  the  lost  of  them  being  the  wife  of 
Adronicus  III.,  emperor  of  the  East ;  —  5.  &  6.  John  and  William  died  unmarried  ;  — 
7.  Henry  II.  succeeded  at  Grubenhagen; — 8.  Enicst  ruled  in  Osterode,  and  his 
dominions  on  his  death  in  1344,  were  divided  between  his  sons  Albert  and  Frederic, 
whom  he  had  by  Agnes,  the  daughter  of  Henry,  count  of  Eberstein.  Frederic  succeeded 
his  brother  at  Osterode  to  the  prejudice  of  his  son,  and  dying  in  1404,  left  by  his  wife 
Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Henry,  count  of  Hamburg,  a  son  Otho,  who  succeeded  him, and 
died  in  1411,  leaving  by  Schonetta,  countess  of  Nassau,  an  only  daughter  Adelaide, 
the  wife  of  Bugislaus,  duke  of  Pomerania,  after  which  the  succession  reverted  to  Albert's 
issue.  Albert  of  Osterode  died  in  1397,  leaving  by  Sophia,  the  daughter  of  Albert,  duke  of 
Saxe  Lauenburg,  a  son  Eric,  who  was  deprived  by  his  uncle  Frederic ;  but  who  soon 
became  distinguished  as  the  head  of  the  Guelphic  house,  as  duke  of  Brunswick-Gniben- 
hagen,  and  centering  within  himself  all  the  domains  of  Henry  the  Wonderful. 

Henry  II.,  the  Grecian,  succeeded  his  father  Henry  the  Wonderful  in  1322  ;  and  the 
chief  of  his  life  was  spent  in  travel.  In  1328,  he  followed  the  emperor,  Lewis  of  Bavaria, 
the  son  of  Lewis  the  Severe,  into  Italy;  thence  proceeding  to  Constantinople  to  visit  his 
sister  Irene,  the  empress,  he  passed  on  to  the  Holy  Land  ;  and  on  his  return,  in  1330, 
he  went  to  France  and  passed  over  to  England,  where  he  remained  three  years  at  the 
court  of  his  kinsman,  king  Edward  III.  Henry  died  in  1337,  having  had  two  wives; 
Jutta,  the  daughter  ofWaldemar  I.,  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  and  Maria,  the  daughter  of 
Henry  TI.,  king  of  Cyprus.  His  issue  were  three  sons  and  a  daughter: —  1.  Otho,  his 
successor;  —  2.  Balthazar,  who  accompanied  his  brother  into  Italy  ;  and  being  captured 
by  his  enemies,  had  his  eyes  put  out  in  1382.  1  lis  wife  was  a  countess  of  Fundi,  Joanna, 
the  daughter  and  heiress  of  king  Honoratus  ;  —  3.  Mclchior,  bishop  of  Osnaburg  and  Ros- 
trock,  who  was  poisoned  in  1381  ; — 4.  and  Anne,  the  wife  of  Barnimus  IV.,  duke  of 
Pomerania. 
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Otho,  duke  of  Brunswick -Grubenhagen,  succeeded  his  father  in  1337,  and  his  history 
is  as  full  of  incident  as  that  of  any  prince  of  the  Guelphs.  His  father  in  his  youth  obliged 
him  to  join  the  Teutonic  order;  but  he  soon  renounced  his  vows,  and  went  to  the  courts 
of  John  of  France  and  Edward  III.  of  England.  In  that  of  the  latter  he  made  himself 
conspicuous  in  an  affair  of  honor  with  the  renowned  John  of  Gaunt,  of  Lancaster,  charging 
him  with  words  spoken  to  his  injury,  the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  these  princes 
met,  Dec.  14,  1352,  at  Paris,  ready  for  combat,  when  the  French  king  made  himself 
arbitrator  in  the  cause  and  commanded  them  to  desist  from  their  deadly  feud.  After 
his  father's  death,  he  attached  himself  to  the  interests  of  the  Luxembourg  family  against 
Austria  and  Bavaria,  and  he  was  in  the  army  of  the  king  of  Bohemia  at  the  battle  of 
Crescy.  He  accompanied  Charles  IV.  into  Italy  in  1354,  but  afterwards  became  general 
of  the  pope's  army,  and  was  celebrated  by  his  success  against  the  Ghibelline  faction. 
Serving  also  in  other  Italian  wars,  this  adventurous  prince  at  last  attracted  the  notice  of 
the  famous  Joanna  I.,  queen  of  Naples,  who  in  her  difficulties  offered  him  her  hand,  to 
whom  he  was  the  fourth  husband,  and  made  him  duke  of  Tarentum  in  1379.  Otho's 
actions  now  becoming  intimately  connected  with  the  affairs  of  Italy  and  the  church,  he 
defended  the  cause  of  Jane  against  Charles  Durazzo,  her  acknowledged  heir ;  but  being 
badly  supported  by  his  allies,  he  was  taken  prisoner  and  confined  at  Minarvano  for  three 

g^rs,  Charles  in  the  mean  time  securing  Joanna  and  putting  her  to  death  in  1382. 
sciping  in  1385,  he  was  sheltered  by  Clement  VII.,  until  the  death  of  Charles  called 
him  again  to  Naples  to  serve  in  her  armies;  and  after  having  fought  40  battles,  he  died 
S.P.  1398,  when  he  was  succeeded  at  Grubenhagen  by  Eric,  his  kinsman,  the  grandson 
of  Ernest  of  Osterode,  the  brother  of  Otho's  father. 

Eric  became  duke  in  1398  and  united  in  himself  all  the  estates  of  Henry  the  Wonder- 
ful, by  the  extinction  of  the  other  branches  of  his  family.  He  died  in  1427,  and  by 
Elizabeth  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  Otho  the  Strong,  duke  of  Brunswick-Gottingen,  had 
issue  three  sons  and  five  daughters,  viz. :  —  1.  Henry  III.,  duke  of  Grubenhagen  ;  — 
2.  Ernest,  who  was  provost  of  the  churches  of  Halberstadt  and  Eimbeck,  and  died  in 
1464; —  3.  Albert  III.,  successor  to  his  brother  Henry; —  4.  Sophia,  abbess  at 
Gandersheim,  who  died  in  1412;  —  5.  Agnes,  who  succeeded  her  sister  at  Gandersheim, 
and  died  in  1439  ;  —  6.  Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  Bugislaus  VII.,  duke  of  Pomerania,  who 
dying  in  1404,  she  succeeded  Agnes  at  Gandersheim,  and  died  in  1454;  —  7.  Margaret, 
who  was  the  wife  of  Simon  IV.,  count  of  Lippe,  and  died  in  1452 ;  —8.  Anne,  who  mar- 
ried, first,  to  Albert  III.,  duke  of  Bavaria- Munich,  who  died  in  1460,  having  issue  by  her 
10  children  ;  and  secondly  to  Frederic,  duke  of  Brunswick-Calenberg,  who  died  in  1494. 

Henry  111.,  succeeded  his  father  Eric  and  died  in  1469,  leaving  by  Margaret,  the 
daughter  of  John  I.,  duke  of  Sagan,  a  son  Henry,  born  in  1468,  who  was  deprived  of 
the  succession  by  his  uncle  Albert  and  died  in  1526,  leaving  no  issue  by  Elizabeth,  the 
daughter  of  Bernhard,  duke  of  Saxe-Lauenburg. 

Albert,  who  had  reigned  at  Osterode,  succeeded  his  brother  Henry  III.,  and  died  in 
1490,  having  had  issue  by  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Wolrad,  count  of  Waldeck,  four 
sons  and  a  daughter,  viz.  :  —  1.2.  Ernest  and  Justus  died  young;  —  3.  Sophia,  who  was 
abbess  of  Gandersheim  ;  —  4.  Philip,  his  successor  ;  — and  5.  Eric,  bishop  of  Muuster, 
Osnaburg,  and  Paderborn,  who  died  in  1532. 

Philip  I.,  who  became  duke  in  1490,  was  a  prince  eminently  useful  to  the  Reformation 
Though  at  first  opposed  to  Luther,  he,  after  having  heard  him  at  the  solemn  conference  at 
Worms  in  1521,  became  his  friend  and  protector,  consented  to  the  Augsburg  Confession, 
and  entered  into  the  league  at  Smalcald.  Philip  died  in  1551,  having  had  by  Catherine, 
the  daughter  of  the  celebrated  general  Ernest,  count  of  Mansfeld,  six  sons  and  three 
daughters  :  —  1.  2.  3.  Philip,  Elizabeth,  and  Barbara,  died  young  ;  —  4.  5.  6.  Ersnest, 
Wolfgang,  and  Philip,  who  were  successively  dukes  of  Grubenhagen  ;  —  7.  Albert,  who 
was  slain  in  the  protestant  wars;  —  8.  John,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  St.  Quintin 
in  1557 ;  —  and  9.  Catherine,  who  died  1581,  and  was  the  wife,  first,  of  John  Ernest,  the 
brother  of  John-Frederic,  duke  of  Saxony,  the  chief  of  the  protestant  league ;  and  secondly, 
to  Philip,  count  of  Schwartzbuig. 

Ernest,  who  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  protestant  army  at  the  unfortunate  battle  of 
Muhlburg  in  1547,  but  had  regained  his  liberty  the  same  year,  succeeded  his  father  in 
1551.  He  was  a  prince  of  such  activity,  that  when  peace  was  given  to  Germany  by  the 
settlement  of  the  religious  disputes  in  1555,  he  entered  the  service  of  Philip  of  Spain  in 
his  war  with  Henry  II.  of  France.  Eniest  died  in  1567,  leaving  by  Margaret,  the 
daughter  of  George,  duke  of  Pomerania,  a  daughter  Elizabeth,  who  died  in  1586,  the 
wife  of  John,  duke  of  Holstein,  the  brother  of  Frederic  II.,  king  of  Denmark. 
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Wolfgang  succeeded  his  brother  Ernest.  As  a  youth,  he  served  in  the  protestant 
army,  and  was  present  when  the  camp  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  was  attacked  near 
Ingolstadt,  in  1546.  He  was  also  under  Maurice  of  Saxony  when  the  emperor  was  driven 
out  of  Inspruck.  Having  in  his  boyhood  fought  for  the  Reformation,  he,  as  a  man  and 
duke,  sought  to  establish  it  in  his  dominions  by  mild  and  judicious  regulations,  the 
foundations  of  schools,  and  the  encouragement  of  liberal  argument.  He  died  in  1595, 
having  no  issue  by  his  wife  Dorothea,  the  daughter  of  Francis,  duke  of  Saxe-Lauenburg. 

Philip  II.  succeeded  his  brother  Wolfgang,  and  was  as  zealous  for  the  reformed  reli- 
gion ;  but  he  died  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign  in  1596,  leaving  no  issue  by  his  wife  Clara, 
the  daughter  of  Henry  Junior,  duke  of  Wolfenbuttel.  Thus  he  was  the  "last  of  the  line 
of  Henrv  the  Wonderful,  and  Grubenhagen  fell  to  his  brother-in-law,  Julius,  duke  of 
WolfenDuttel,  who  claimed  in  terms  of  a  settlement  made  by  Philip  ;  but  the  succession 
was  disputed  by  the  family  of  Luneburg,  as  the  elder  branch  of  the  Guelphs,  to  whom 
eventually  it  devolved  by  the  imperial  edict,  being  given  up  by  Frederic,  the  grandson  of 
Julius. 

TJte  Old  House  of  Brunswick  resumed. 

Albert  the  Big,  the  remaining  son  of  Albert  the  Great,  duke  of  Brunswick,  now  de- 
mands attention.  His  father  left  him  the  city  and  principality  of  Gottingen,  the  county 
of  Nordheim,  with  the  portions  of  the  duchv  of  Brunswick  on  the  Weser,  the  Neva, 
and  the  Fulda,  a  part  of  the  salt-mine  at  Zelle,  and  the  province  of  Hanover ;  and  at 
the  death  of  his  brother  William,  S.P.  1292,  he  succeeded  also  to  that  prince's  portion, 
consisting  of  Brunswick  and  Wolfenbuttel)  and  the  adjacent  country  to  Goslar,  thus 
surpassing  in  extent  of  dominion  the  head  of  the  Guelphs,  Henry  of  Grubenhagen.  Of 
him  little  is  related,  and  he  died  in  1318,  having  a  numerous  issue  by  his  wife,  Richenza, 
the  daughter  of  Henry  Senior,  prince  of  the  Wenden ; — 1.  Ernest,  who  was  pos- 
sessed of  his  father's  dominions  around  Gottingen  ;  —  2.  Albert,  who  was  provided  fur 
in  the  church,  being  bishop  of  Ilalderstadt,  and  he  died  in  1358;  —  3.  Henry,  bishop 
of  Hildersheiin,  who  died  in  1362  ; — 4.  Bruno,  who  died  in  1303  ;  —  5  &  6.  "Lothaire 
and  John,  who  were  successively  Grand  Masters  of  the  Teutonic  Order  of  Knighthood ; 
—  7-  Otho,  the  successor  to  his  father  in  Brunswick ;  —  8.  Magnus,  the  successor  to  his 
brother  Otho  in  Brunswick; — 9.  Maud,  abbess  of  Gandersheim ;  —  and  10.  Jutha, 
who  resided  at  Brunswick. 

The  House  of  Brunswick-Gottingen. 

Ernest,  the  youngest  son  of  Albert  the  Big,  succeeded  that  prince  in  Gottingen,  an 
other  son  possessing  Brunswick  ;  and  he  died  in  1 379,  leaving  issue  by  Elizabeth,  the 
daughter  of  Henry,  duke  of  Sagan,  a  son  and  two  daughters,  viz  :  Otho  ;  Elizabeth, 
the  wife  of  William  III.,  count  of  Henneberg ;  and  Agnes,  the  wife  of  Godfrey,  count 
of  Ziegenheim. 

Otho,  the  Strong,  succeeded  his  father  as  duke  of  Brunswick-Gottingen,  and  was  re- 
markable for  his  turbulent  and  unprincipled  nature.  He  died  in  1394,  naving  had  issue 
by  Margaret,  the  daughter  of  William,  duke  of  Berg,  two  sons  and  two  daughters,  viz  : 
Otho;  William,  who  died  young  ;  Agnes,  the  wife  of  Henry,  count  of  Hohenstein  ; 
and  Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  Eric,  duke" of  Brunswick-Grubenhagen. 

Otho,  the  One-Eyed,  succeeded  his  father,  and  after  a  reign  of  65  years,  died  in  1462, 
leaving  no  issue  by  his  wife,  Agnes,  the  daughter  of  Herman,  Landgrave  of  Hesse.  His 
territories  fell  to  William  of  Calenberg,  the  grandson  of  Magnus  Torquatus  of  the  line  of 
Old  Brunswick. 

The  Old  House  of  Brunswick  resumed  and  concluded. 

Otho  the  Liberal,  who  succeeded  Albert  the  Big  in  Brunswick,  died  in  1334, 
leaving  no  issue  by  his  wives,  Agnes,  the  daughter  of  Conrad  I.,  Elector  of  Branden- 
burg, and  Jutha,  the  daughter  of  Henry  II.,  Landgrave  of  Hesse. 

Magnus,  the  Good,  succeeded  his  brother  Otho.  He  died  of  a  broken  heart  from 
the  disobedience  of  the  son  of  his  own  name,  in  1360,  and  left  issue  by  Agnes,  the 
daughter  of  Henry,  Margrave  of  Brandenburg,  five  sons  and  four  daughters,  viz.:  — 
I .  Lewis,  who  was  declared  by  his  father-in-law,  William,  the  last  duke  of  Old  Bruns- 
wick -Luneburg,  having  married  that  prince's  daughter  Maud,  as  heir  to  his  dominions, 
but  he  died  S.P.  1 358 ;—  2.  Magnus  Torquatus,  the  successor  to  his  father  j— 3.  Otho, 
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who  died  on  his  return  from  Palestine  in  1339 ; —  4.  Albert,  who  was  archbishop  of 
Bremen  in  1361,  and  died  in  1395  ;—  5.  Henry,  the  provost  of  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Cross  at  Hildesheim ; —  6.  7.  8.  &  9.  Sophia,  who  died  unmarried ;  Maud,  the  wife  of 
Bernard  III.,  count  of  Anhalt ;  Helen,  the  wife  of  Otho,  count  of  Hoya ;  and  Agnes, 
the  wife  of  Eric,  count  of  Hoya. 

Magnus,  Torquatus,  or  the  Chain  Bearer,  succeeded  his  father,  whom  he  is  stated  to 
have  driven  to  the  grave  by  his  continual  disobedience ;  and  he  derived  his  surname 
from  the  circumstance  of  his  father  having,  in  the  plenitude  of  vexation  at  his  vices, 
threatened  to  hang  him,  in  derision  of  which  threat  he  wore  a  silver  chain,  as  if  volun- 
tarily to  afford  a  means  of  accomplishing  the  sentence :  some,  however,  affirm  that  he  wore 
it  as  a  mark  of  sincere  penitence,  being  at  length  brought  to  a  just  sense  of  his  errors  by 
his  father's  grief.  Upon  the  death  of  his  brother  Lewis,  he  endeavored  to  possess  him- 
self of  Luneburg  as  his  lawful  successor,  that  prince  having  been  declared  heir,  in  right 
of  his  wife  Maud,  the  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  William,  the  last  duke ;  but  Lewis 
dying  before  his  father-in-law,  William's  dominions  were  claimed  by  Otho  of  Saxony, 
who  had  married  his  second  daughter,  and  Otho's  claim  being  seconded  by  the  assistance 
of  the  emperor  Charles  IV.,  Magnus  lost  the  possession  of  his  ancestor's  dominions, 
which  were  thus  given  to  their  rival  house  of  Saxony.  In  1373  warring  with  Otho, 
count  of  Schaumburg,  who  had  married  Maud,  the  widow  of  his  brother  Lewis,  he  was 
slain  in  a  personal  conflict  with  that  nobleman,  when,  being  in  the  act  of  making  him 
a  prisoner,  he  was  stabbed  by  one  of  the  count's  domestics,  having  had  issue  by  Catherine, 
the  daughter  of  Waldemar  I.,  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  four  sons  and  five  daughters,  viz. 
— ■  1.  Frederic,  his  father's  successor ; —  2.  &  3.  Bernhard  and  Henry,  the  successors 
to  their  brother  Frederic ;  —  4.  Otho,  bishop  of  Verden,  who  died  in  1406; —5. 
Helen,  the  wife  of  Albert,  duke  of  Mecklenburg,  who  in  1363  succeeded  to  the  crown 
of  Sweden ;  —  6.  Agnes,  who  had  two  husbands,  Busso,  count  of  Mansfeld,  and 
Bugislaus  VI.,  duke  of  Pomerania; —  7.  Anne,  the  wife  of  Mauritius,  count  of 
Oldenburg ;  —  8.  Sophia,  the  wife  of  Henry,  duke  of  Mecklenburg ,—  and  9.  Catherine, 
who  had  two  husbands,  Gerrard  III.,  duke  of  Schleswig,  and  Eric  IV.,  duke  of 
Saxe-Lauenberg. 

Frederic  succeeded  his  father  Torquatus  as  duke  of  Brunswick,  and  in  this  prince 
the  Guelphs  regained  much  of  their  ancient  influence,  his  younger  brothers  conceding  to 
him  the  advantages  of  primogeniture.  By  marriage  he  became  possessed  of  the  long  dis- 
puted duchy  of  Luneburg,  and  at  length,  in  1400,  on  Wenceslaus  being  deposed,  he 
was  elected  emperor,  a  dignity  his  virtues  and  talents  merited.  But  no  sooner  had  he 
gained  this  pinnacle  of  greatness  than  he  was  assassinated  at  the  instigation  of  the 
archbishop  of  Mentz,  in  the  very  year  of  his  advancement,  greatly  to  the  grief  of  the 
Germans,  who  had  expected  much  from  his  government.  By  Anne,  the  daughter  of 
Wenceslaus,  of  Saxony,  duke  of  Luneburg,  he  left  two  daughters ; — Catherine,  the  wife 
of  Henry,  count  of  Schwartsburg,  and  Anne,  the  wife  of  Frederic  IV.,  duke  of  Austria. 
I  lis  brothers  succeeded  him  in  his  dominions  ;  Bernhard  occupying  Luneburg,  in  whom 
the  line  is  continued,  and  Henry  possessing  Brunswick ;  the  oue  the  head  of  what  is 
called  the  Middle  House  of  Luneburg,  and  the  other  of  the  Middle  House  of  Brunswick. 

The  Middle  House  of  Brunswick. 

Henry,  the  son  of  Magnus  Torquatus,  at  the  death  of  his  brother,  the  emperor  Frede- 
ric, in  1400,  succeeded  in  Luneburg,  which  he  retained  till  his  death  ;  but  his  children 
exchanged  this  principality  with  their  uncle  Bernhard,  for  Brunswick.  He  had  war, 
in  1404,  with  Bernard,  count  of  Lippe,  by  whom  he  was  made  prisoner,  and  obliged  to 
stipulate  for  his  ransom  to  the  amount  of  100,000  guilders,  the  fourth  part  of  which  was 
paid  upon  his  release,  he  promising  upon  oath  to  remit  the  remainder.  However,  the 
emperor,  putting  the  count  under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  committed  the  execution  of 
the  sentence  to  Henry,  who  suppressed  his  adversary.  He  died  in  1416,  having  had 
two  wives ;  Sophia,  the  daughter  of  Wratialaus  VI.,  auke  of  Pomerania,  and  Margaret, 
the  daughter  of  Herman,  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  the  sister  of  Agnes,  the  wife  of  Otho, 
the  One-Eyed,  duke  of  Gottingen.  His  issue  were  ; —  1.  William,  who  succeeded  at 
Brunswick ; — 2.  Catherine,  the  wife  of  Frederic  the  Warrior,  Elector  of  Saxony,  and 
who  died  in  1442  ;  — and  3.  Henry,  by  the  second  wife,  called  the  Pacific,  who  obtained 
the  principality  of  Wolfenbiittel  with  the  town  of  Brunswick,  and  died  in  1473,  leaving 
no  male  issue  by  his  wife  Helen,  the  daughter  of  Adolphus,  duke  of  Cleves,  by  which 
circumstance  his  brother  became  his  heir.  His  daughter  was  Margaret,  the  wife  of 
William  V.,  prince  of  Henneberg.  and  she  died  in  15C9. 
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William  I.,  the  Victorious,  succeeded  his  father  at  Brunswick  and  his  brother  Henry 
at  Wolfcnbuttel ;  and  he  also  obtained  the  territories  of  Otho  the  One-Eyed,  duke  of 
Gottingen,  who  died  S.  P.  M.  in  1462.  Having  been  remarkable  for  his  victories  in  the 
wars  ot  Germany,  he  died  in  1482,  aged  90  years,  having  had  two  wives  :  Cecilia,  the 
daughter  of  Frederic  I.,  elector  of  Saxony,  who  died  in  1449,  and  Maud,  the  daughter 
of  Otho,  count  of  Schaumberg,  who  died  in  1468.  His  issue  were,  1.  Frederic,  the 
Turbulent,  who  succeeded  at  Brunswick,  and  having  waged  continual  war  with  his  brother, 
who  took  him  prisoner,  was  shut  up  in  the  castle  of  Munden,  where  he  died  in  1494, 
leaving  no  issue  by  his  wives,  Anne,  the  daughter  of  Eric,  duke  of  Grubenhagen,  and 
Margaret,  the  daughter  of  Conrad  VII.,  count  of  Rothbcrg ;  —  2.  William,  who  succeeded 
at  Wolfenbuttel,  and  ultimately  on  his  brothers  death  to  the  whole  of  his  father's  domi- 
nions ;  —  and  3.  Otho,  by  the  second  wife,  who  died  young. 

William  II.,  who  succeeded  ultimately  as  duke  of  Brunswick,  was  a  brave  and  wise 
prince,  and  died  in  1505,  leaving  issue  by  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Bodo,  count  of 
Stolberg,  two  sons  and  a  daughter :  Henry,  who  succeeded  in  Brunswick  and  Wolfen- 
buttel ;  Eric,  who  became  possessed  of  Calenberg,  &c.,  and  Anne  or  Catherine,  the  wife 
of  William  I.,  Landgrave  of  Hesse. 

The  Line  of  Brunswick-  Calenberg. 

Eric  I.,  succeeded  in  1491,  his  father,  William  II.,  duke  of  Brunswick,  who  retired 
from  public  life  to  Calenberg,  Gottingen,  and  Hanover ;  and  after  having  undertaken  a 
journey  to  Jerusalem  in  1489,  he  was  at  his  return  made  general  of  Maximilian  I.,  in 
which  capacity  he  beat  the  Turks  in  1 492.  Having  signalized  himself  also  in  the  Bohemian 
war,  he  saved:  the  emperor 'i  life  in  1504 ;  and  the  rest  of  his  life  was  passed  in  the  acti- 
vity of  arms,  in  which  his  courage  and  conduct  were  conspicuous.  He  died  in  1540,  aged 
70,  having  had  two  wives,  Catherine,  the  daughter  of  Albert,  duke  of  Saxony,  by  whom 
he  had  issue  Anne,  who  died  young;  and  Elizabeth  the  daughter  of  Joachim  I.,  Elector 
of  Brandenburg,  by  whom  were  issue ;  Eric  his  successor ;  Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  George 
Ernest,  the  last  pnuce  of  Henneberg;  Ann-Mary,  the  wife  of  Albert,  duke  of  Prussia, 
who  both  died  the  20th  of  March,  1568 ;  and  Catherine,  the  wife  of  William,  count  of 
Rosenberg. 

Eric  II.  was  educated  a  protestant  by  his  mother,  who  introduced  him  in  1544,  being 
then  but  16  years  old,  to  the  famous  Luther  at  Witlenburg ;  but  his  ignorant  chaplain 

Kve  him  the  education  of  a  divine  rather  than  that  of  a  prince,  which  made  him  hate  the 
i  the  rans,  and  having  turned  a  zealous  catholic,  he  warmly  served  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
in  the  Smalcald  war  against  the  protectants.  Whenever  leisure  allowed,  he  followed  the 
bent  of  his  inclination  for  travel,  and,  after  visiting  almost  even'  country  of  Europe,  he 
died  at  Pavia  in  1584,  having  been  twice  married ;  first,  to  Sidonia,  the  daughter  of 
Henry  Pious,  duke  of  Saxony,  and  the  sister  of  the  celebrated  Maurice,  the  Elector,  who 
overreached  Charles  V.;  and  secondly,  to  Dorothy,  the  daughter  of  Francis,  duke  of 
Lorraine;  but  leaving  no  lawful  issue,  his  domains  were  again  joined  to  Brunswick  under 
its  duke  J  alms. 

The  Middle  House  of  Brunswick  resumed. 

Henry  III.  succeeded  his  father  William  II.  in  1491  as  duke  of  Brunswick  and 
Wolfcnbuttel,  and  he  obtained  the  surname  of  the  Bad,  from  the  turbulence  of  his  dis- 
position, which  urged  him  to  be  continually  at  variance  with  his  neighbors  ;  until  in  a 
war  with  Eghard,  count  of  East  Friesland,  fie  was  killed  by  a  cannon  shot  whilst  employed 
in  investing  the  castle  of  Lecropt  in  1514.  By  Catherine,  the  daughter  of  Eric  II.,  duke 
of  Pomerania,  he  had  six  sons  and  two  daughters,  viz. :  Christopher,  who  was  bishop  of 
Verden  in  1493,  archbishop  of  Bremen  in  151 1,  and  died  in  1558  ;  Henry,  the  successor 
to  his  father ;  Eric,  who  was  commander  of  the  Teutonic  order  at  Cobfcntz,  and  was 
killed  in  a  war  with  the  peasants  in  1525  ;  Francis,  bishop  of  Minden,  who  died  in  1529; 
George,  who  was  provost  of  Cologne  in  1535,  bishop  of  Minden  in  1553,  archbishop  of 
Bremen  in  1558,  and  died  in  1566;  William,  a  commander  of  the  Teutonic  knights  at 
Mirow  in  Mecklenburg,  where  he  died  in  1558  ;  Elizabeth,  abbess  of  Stcderburg,  who 
died  in  1555  ;  and  Catherine,  the  wife  of  Magnus  L,  duke  of  Saxe  Lauenburg,  who  died 
in  1563. 

Henry  IV.,  born  in  1489,  came  to  the  government  of  his  father's  dominions  in  1515, 
and  in  four  years  he  had  war  with  John,  bishop  of  Hildersheim  ;  but  in  1521 .  the  em- 
peror Charles  V.  procured  peace,  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  Brunswick,  adding  to  it  a 
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great  portion  of  the  dominions  of  Hildersheim.    In  1528  the  Reformation  began  to  take 
rout  in  his  dominions,  though  he  himself  remained  a  zealous  catholic  ;  and  proving  him- 
self one  of  the  warmest  partisans  of  Charles  V.  in  the  religious  wars,  he  was,  in  1541, 
made  general  of  the  Catholic  forces.    In  the  following  year,  after  having  laid  siege 
to  Goslar,  a  Protestant  city,  he  continued  to  ravage  the  country  surrounding  it,  though 
the  inhabitants  had  by  their  humble  supplications  obtained  the  emperor's  pardon,  and 
though  all  parties  were  commanded  to  live  in  peace  until  an  adjustment  of  differences 
could  take  place  at  a  general  diet.    This  conduct  roused  the  princes  of  the  Protestant 
league,  who  changed  the  scene  of  war  by  invading  his  dominions,  overpowered  his  forces, 
and  compelled  him  to  retire  to  the  court  of  Bavaria,  giving  his  sovereignty  to  Ernest, 
duke  of  Luneburg ;  and,  in  his  absence,  his  papers  falling  into  the  hands  of  his  foes,  it 
was  proved  that  he  had  entered  into  deep  designs  against  the  reformers,  aiming  at  the 
destruction  of  their  princes  by  accusing  them  of  an  attempt  to  overturn  the  German 
constitution  and  to  dethrone  the  emperor.    In  1545,  beinjr,  aided  by  a  considerable  force, 
he  returned  to  his  dominions ;  but  his  enemies  immediately  entering  into  action,  he 
with  two  of  his  sons,  Charles  and  Philip,  were  made  prisoners,  in  which  captivity  he 
remained  till  the  battle  of  Muhlberg,  shortly  after  which  his  dominions  were  restored.  In 
1553  he  subdued  Albert  of  Brandenburg.    Though  he  had  long  stood  conspicuously^'  in 
various  German  strifes,  and  had  evinced  his  prowess  in  the  cause  of  the  court  of  Rome, 
yet,  his  latter  days  being  blessed  with  leisure,  he  perused  the  Scriptures  with  so  much 
diligence  that  his  conviction  obliged  him  at  length  to  forsake  the  cause  he  had  so  intole- 
rantly avowed  with  his  sword,  and  to  enter  the  bosom  of  the  Protestant  church.  Having 
with  the  sanction  of  the  emperor  established  the  right  of  primogeniture  in  his  family, 
he  died  in  1068,  having  had  two  wives,  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Henry,  count  of  Wir- 
temberg,  and  Sophia,  the  daughter  of  Sigismund,  king  of  Poland,  by  whom  were 
issue  three  sons  and  four  daughters :  Charles  and  Philip,  who  were  slain  at  Silver- 
hauscn  in  1553  ;  Julius,  the  successor  to  his  father  ;  Catherine,  the  wife  of  John  the 
Prudent,  Margrave  of  Brandenburg-Custrin,  who  died  in  1574  ;  Mary,  the  35th  abbess 
of  Gandersheim,  who  died  in  1539 ;  Clara,  the  wife  of  Philip,  duke  of  Brunswick-Grub- 
enhagen,  who  died  in  1595  ;  and  Margaret,  the  wife  of  George,  duke  of  Munsterberg, 
who  died  in  1565. 

Julius,  who  was  Iwrn  in  1529  and  became  the  successor  of  his  father  by  the  death  of 
his  elder  brothers,  had  been  designed  for  the  church ;  but  at  an  early  period  having 
conformed  himself  to  the  Protestant  faith,  he  so  exasperated  duke  Henry,  that  the 
enraged  father  delivered  him  up  to  the  Catholic  priesthood,  who  condemned  him  to 
perpetual  imprisonment  By  the  aid  of  his  sisters,  however,  he  escaped  and  received 
shelter  at  Custrin  from  his  brother-in-law,  the  Margrave  of  Brandenburg,  but  it  was 
not  until  the  near  approach  of  his  father's  death,  that  Julius  was  reinstated  in  the 
parental  love  he  deserved.  He  was  a  great  lover  of  peace,  firmly  established  the 
Lutheran  doctrines  in  his  dominions,  governed  with  moderation,  was  a  great  encourager 
of  the  arts,  sciences,  and  commerce,  and  is  justly  considered  as  one  of  the  brightest 
ornaments  of  his  race.  His  praise  consists  in  the  brief  annals  of  his  reign,  which,  barren 
of  foreign  strife  and  ambition,  record  only  his  care  of  his  subjects'  happiness.  By  the 
death  of  his  cousin  Erin  he  succeeded  to  Calenberg,  and  he  himself  died  in  1589,  having 
had  issue  by  Hedwig,  the  daughter  of  Joachim  II.,  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  four  sons 
and  seven  daughters  :  Henry-Julius,  his  successor ;  Philip,  bishop  of  Verden  and  Osna- 
bruck,  who  died  in  1591 ;  Joachim-Charles,  provost  of  Strasburg,  who  died  in  1615  ; 
Julius-Augustus,  abbot  of  Michaelstein,  and  provost  of  the  cathedral  of  St.  Blaise,  at 
Brunswick,  who  died  in  1617  ;  Sophia,  the  wife  of  Ernest-Lewis,  duke  of  Pomerania, 
who  died  in  1(331  ;  .Mary,  the  wife  of  Francis  II.,  duke  of  Saxe-Lauenberg,  who  died 
in  1626  ;  Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  Adulph,  count  of  Scaumberg,  and  of  Christopher,  duke 
of  Brunswick-Harburg,  who  died  in  1618;  Margaret,  Sabina,  and  Dorothy,  who  died 
unmarried  ;  and  Hedwig,  the  wife  of  Otho,  duke  of  Brunswick-Harburg,  who  died  in 
the  year  1641. 

Henry- Julius,  born  in  1564,  was  on  the  account  of  his  grandfather,  on  his  conforming 
to  Protestantism,  appointed  bishop  of  Halberstadt,  in  1066.  After  he  succeeded  his 
father  in  the  duchy,  his  sovereignty  was  enlarged  by  the  dominions  of  Grubenhagen,  on 
the  death  of  duke  Philip  in  1596,  and  by  the  counties  of  Blankenl>erg  and  Regenstein, 
on  the  death  of  John  Ernest,  the  last  count,  in  1599.  He  had  great  quarrels  with  the 
city  of  Brunswick,  which,  supported  by  the  cities  of  the  Hanseatic  league,  denied  his 
authority  ;  and  notwithstanding  his  forbearance  and  lenity,  he  was  at  last  obliged  to 
commence  hostilities  to  reduce  them  to  their  duty,  which  lie  at  length  effected  humanely 
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his  successor;  —  2.  Henry-Julius,  who  died  young; — 3.  Henry-Charles,  bishop  © 
Halderstadt,  who  died  in  16 15  j  —  4.  Rudolph,  who  succeeded  his  brother  as  bishop  o\ 
Halderstadt,  in  1615,  and  died  in  1616;  —  5.  Christian,  born  the  10th  of  September 
15U9,  who  succeeded  his  brother  as  bishop  of  Halderstadt  in  1616.    He  was  by  nature 
endowed  more  with  the  romantic  spirit  of  the  soldier  than  the  calm  sobriety  of  the  divine, 
and  was  celebrated  in  the  war  of  30  years  by  his  active  hatred  to  the  Catholics.  He 
was  the  competitor  for  the  glory,  and  the  rival  in  adventure,  of  Ernest  of  Mansfeld,  and 
Bernard  of  Saxe-Weymar.    Of  a  strong  mind  and  a  most  eccentric  genius,  he  was  as  a 
blazinr  comet  in  the  .imperial  hemisphere;  and  his  bright  glory  was  as  swift  also  in 
passing  by,  for  he  departed  in  the  strength  of  his  course.    It  would  be  vain  in  this  brief 
page  to  follow  him  through  his  active  career,  which  influenced  Germany  in  its  most 
important  events.    Christian  assisted  Frederic  V.,  the  Elector  Palatine  and  king  of 
Bohemia,  and  was  so  possessed  with  the  pure  and  chivalric  admiration  for  his  charming 
cousin,  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  king  James  of  England,  Frederic's  queen,  that  at  a 
ball  he  snatched  a  glove  from  her  fair  hand,  placed  it  in  his  hat,  and,  calling  himself  her 
soldier,  swore  ever  to  wear  it  until  he  should  see  Frederic  restored  to  the  Palatinate, 
and  to  afford  to  her  misfortunes,  dignified  by  the  calm  fortitude  with  which  she  sustained 
them,  that  aid  which  her  kingly  relatives  of  England  and  Denmark  had  so  pusillnui- 
mously  withheld.    To  fulfil  his  engagements,  he  sacrificed  his  worldly  prospects,  braved 
the  resentments  and  the  ambition  of  the  emperor  Ferdinand,  and  never  ceased  a  series 
of  prodigies  of  valor  until,  worn  out  with  ardor  and  fatigue,  he  was  conquered  by  death 
at  the  early  age  of  27  years,  dying  at  Wolfenbiittel,  July  the  6th,  1626,  without  wife 
or  issue;— 6.  Dorothy  Hedwig,  the  wife  of  Rodulph,  prince  of  Anhalt  Zerbst,  who 
died  in  1608  ;  —  7*  Sophia  Heawig,  the  wife  of  Ernest  Casimir,  count  of  Nassau-Dietz, 
who  died  in  1642  ;  — 8.  Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  Augustus,  duke  of  Saxony,  and  of  John 
Philip,  duke  of  Saxe-Altenburg,  who  died  in  1650;— 9.  Hedwig,  the  wife  of  Ulric, 
duke  of  Pomerania  Stetni,  who  died  in  1650:  —  10.  Dorothy,  the  wife  of  Christian- 
William,  Margrave  of  Brandenburg,  who  died  in  1643 ;  —  anil  11.  Anne-Augusta,  the 
wife  of  George-Lewis,  prince  of  Nassau-Dillemberg. 

Frederic-Ulric  succeeded  his  father  in  1613,  and  sustained  the  war  of  30  years, 


Bernhard,  the  son  of  Magnus  Torquatus,  duke  of  Brunswick,  after  the  death  of  that 
prince  in  1373,  reigned  conjointly  with  his  brother  Henry,  until  1409,  when  they  par- 
titioned their  territories.  Bernhard  had  Brunswick,  and  Henry  possessed  Luneburg  ; 
but  after  the  death  of  the  latter  prince,  his  sons  changed  dominions  with  their  uncle,  in 
1428,  and  Bernhard  thus  became  the  Patriarch  of  the  Middle  House  of  Luneburg.  He 
died  in  1434,  leaving  issue  by  Margaret,  the  daughter  of  Wencelaus,  Elector  of  Saxony, 
two  sons  and  a  daughter ;  Otho  and  Frederic,  who  succeeded  him,  and  Catherine,  the 
wife  of  Casimir  VI.,  duke  of  Pomerania. 

Otho  and  Frederic  reigned  conjointly,  though  the  chief  administration  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  elder,  which  he  conducted  so  as  to  merit  the  approbation  and  love  of  his  subjects. 
Otho  died  in  1445,  leaving  no  issue  by  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Herman, 
count  of  Everstein. 

Frederic  the  Good  reigned  solely  after  his  brother's  death,  and  was  noted  for  his  piety 
and  justice.  He  assisted  the  bishop  of  Munster  against  the  archbishop  of  Cologne,  in 
1454  ;  but  had  the  misfortune  to  be  taken  prisoner,  and  was  not  released  without  the  pay- 
ment of  a  large  ransom.  Having  built  a  monastery  for  Franciscan  monks  at  Zell,  in 
1459,  he  resigned  his  dominions  to  his  son  Bernhard,  and  retired  to  the  seclusion  of  the 
cloister.  However,  his  son  dying  and  leaving  an  infant  as  his  successor,  he  once  more, 
in  1471,  assumed  the  government  to  secure  the  rights  of  this  heir,  which  he  retained 
till  his  death  in  1478,  having  had  issue  by  Magdelane,  the  daughter  of  Frideric  I., 
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n2^.  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  two  sons  and  a  daughter,  who  all  died  before  him  ;  Bernhard, 
his  successor ;  Otho,  the  successor  to  his  brother ;  and  Margaret,  the  wife  of  Henry, 
0{  i.  duke  of  Mecklenburg-Stargard,  who  died  in  1466. 

nc_[       Bernhard,  who  was  bishop  of  Ilildesheim,  quitted  his  canonicals  on  succeeding  his 
father  in  1459  ;  and  he  died  in  1464,  leaving  no  issue  by  his  wife  Maud,  the  daughter 
^  .  of  Otho  III.,  count  of  Schaumberg. 

^       Otho,  the  Magnanimous,  succeeded  his  brother,  and  died  in  1471,  leaving  an  infant 
r      son,  his  successor,  by  Anne,  the  daughter  of  John,  count  of  Nassau,  a  woman  of  great 
; .    capacity.    After  the  death  of  her  father-in-law,  she  assisted  her  son  in  the  government 
'%  i  during  his  minority,  and  died  in  the  year  1512. 

Henry  succeeded  at  the  early  age  of  3  years,  which  urged  his  grandfather  to  leave  his 
.    religious  retirement,  and  conduct  the  government  as  his  guardian.  Frederic  died  in  1478, 
~s    and  Anne,  the  mother  of  Henry,  watched  with  great  discretion  and  justice  over  her  son's 
{  i.   affairs  until  he  was  of  an  age  to  rule.    He  joined  John,  bishop  of  Hildesheim,  in  his  war 
against  Hric  I.,  duke  of  Brunswick- Calenberg,  in  1519,  by  which  he  procured  nothing 
but  the  displeasure  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  who  put  his  dominions,  with  those  of  his 
ally,  under  the  imperial  ban,  giving  the  execution  of  it  to  Eric.   That  duke  indeed  spared 
the  duchy,  but  Henry,  resigning  his  government  to  his  three  sons,  fled  from  Germany  ; 
and  he  resided  in  France  till  1527,  when  he  returned  to  Luneburg  at  the  request  of  the 
catholic  priesthood,  who  hoped  to  thwart,  by  his  means,  the  measures  of  his  sons,  who 
were  zealous  protestants  ;  but  he  disappointed  their  spirit  of  intrigue,  for  he  refused 
again  to  entangle  himself  in  the  toils  of  power,  and  lived  in  retirement  till  his  death  in 
1532,  having  had  issue  by  Margaret,  the  daughter  of  Ernest,  Elector  of  Saxony,  five 
sons  and  three  daughters  ;  — Otho,  who  succeeded  at  Harburg ;  Ernest,  who  succeeded 
at  Celle,  or  rather  Luneburg  ;  Francis,  who  possessed  Giff horn  ;  Francis  and  Henry, 
who  died  young  ;  Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  Charles,  duke  of  Gelders,  who  died  in  1572* ; 
Ann,  the  wife  of  Barminus  II.,  duke  of  Pomerania-Stetin,  who  died  in  1563 ;  and  Ap- 
pollonia,  who  died  young. 

The  Line  of  Harburg. 

Otho  I.,  the  son  of  Henry,  duke  of  Luneburg,  at  first  governed  his  father's  dominions 
upon  that  prince's  resignation ;  but  being  of  a  peaceable  disposition,  he  afterwards 
•conceded  to  his  brother  Ernest  for  a  large  sum  of  money  and  the  town  of  Harburg, 
where  he  fixed  his  limited  government,  and  died  in  1549",  leaving  by  his  wife  Matilda 
de  Campan,  a  son,  his  successor. 

Otho  II.,  duke  of  Harburg,  was  like  his  father,  fond  of  retirement,  and  was  desirous 
only  to  create  the  happiness  of  his  subjects,  without  entering  into  the  bustle  of  the  world. 
His  annals  are  brief,  and  this  speaks  volumes  in  his  praise.  Greedy  ambition  seeks  for 
glory  by  the  possession  or  destruction  of  all  around  her,  and  places  her  importance  in  a  vast 
extent  of  dominion,  which  in  the  strife  she  has  ruthlessly  converted  to  a  dreary  waste  ;  but 
true  wisdom,  on  the  contrary,  is  content  to  improve  the  little  in  her  possession  to  the 
greatest  pitch.  A  good  monarch  will  not  seek  to  rule  over  new  subjects  before  he  has 
secured  to  his  old  ones  such  a  degree  of  happiness,  that  may  then  justly  and  laudably  be 
extended  to  others,  who  may  wish  to  place  themselves  under  his  fostering  care.  The  sel- 
fishness of  princes  has  made  them  the  curse  of  their  fellow  men,  when  they  might  have 
earned  a  real  immortality  in  the  happiness  they  have  the  power  to  bestow.  The  wisdom 
of  Deity  is  as  much  evidenced  in  the  construction  of  the  beauteous  butterfly  as  in  the  un- 
wieldy mammoth  ;  and  the  merit  of  a  sovereign  is  more  conspicuous  in  the  lord  of  a  small 
principality,  which  he  improves  to  the  utmost,  than  in  him  who  seeks  to  grasp  empires, 
and  whose  grandeur  consists  only  in  passing  over  vast  territories  with  his  myrmidons, 
blasting  and  ruining  all  before  them  like  a  host  of  locusts.  Herein,  in  fact,  lies  all  the 
difference  between  a  meritorious  and  a  worthless  king  ;  and  to  the  latter,  justly  and  dread- 
fully awful  will  be  the  distinction  in  the  final  retribution  awarded  by  the  Great  Sovereign 
of  the  universe,  whose  divine  qualities  have  been  thus  insulted  by  the  selfish  ambition  of  a 
vain  and  covetous  mortal,  who  was  entrusted  by  His  Providence  with  a  portion  of  His 
universal  government  to  increase  the  happiness  of  mankind.  Otho  died  in  1603,  having 
had  two  wives ;  Margaret,  the  daughter  of  John  Henry,  count  of  Schwartzburg,  and 
Emma,  the  daughter  of  Cuno  II.,  count  of  East  Friesland  ;  and  his  issue  were  two  by 
the  first  lady  and  thirteen  by  the  second  ; —  1.  Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  Eric,  count  of 
Wiessenburg,  who  died  in  1617;— 2.  Otho-Henrv,  who  died  S.P.  in  1591  ;_3.  John- 
Frederic,  who  died  S.P.  in  1619      4.  William,  the  successor  to  his  father ;— 5.  to  13. 
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Frideric,  John,  Enno,  Henry,  Augustus,  Ann,  Hedwig,  Elizabeth,  who  all  died  unmar- 
ried ;  — 13.  Christopher,  who  governed  during  his  brother  William's  travels,  and  died  in 
1618,  leaving  no  issue  by  hi3  wife  Elisabeth,  the  daughter  of  Julius,  duke  of  Bruns- 
wick ;  — 14.  Otho,  who  also  governed  with  William,  after  Christopher's  death,  and  died 
S.P.,  February  the  25th,  1641,  on  the  same  day  with  his  lady,  Hedwig,  the  daughter  of 
Julius,  duke  of  Brunswick  ;  —  and  15.  Catherine-Sophia,  the  wife  of  Herman,  count  of 
Holstein-Schauenburg,  who  died  in  1665. 

William,  the  next  and  last  duke  of  Harburg,  was  remarkable  for  a  thirst  of  knowledge 
that  led  him  to  every  court  in  Europe,  and  urged  him  to  enter  as  a  student  in  several  of 
its  universities.  After  having  become  master  of  six  languages,  and  celebrated  as  the 
author  of  many  theological  works,  he  died  unmarried  in  1642,  aged  78  years,  leaving 
Harburg,  Merseburg,  and  Hoya,  to  the  dukes  of  Luneburg. 

The  Line  of  Giffhorn. 

Francis,  the  son  of  Henry,  duke  of  Luneburg,  received  that  portion  of  his  father  s 
dominions  that  constituted  him  duke  of  Giffhorn.  He  was  a  zealous  protestant,  and 
signed  the  Augsburg  confession  with  his  brother  Ernest  of  Luneburg.  However,  his 
small  patrimony  limited  his  political  influence,  and  he  passed  his  life  chiefly  in  superin- 
tending the  welfare  of  his  little  sovereignty.  Having  received  a  hurt  in  his  leg,  which 
caused  an  amputation  to  be  followed  by  an  inflamation,  he  died  in  1549,  leaving  issue  by 
his  wife,  Clara,  the  daughter  of  Magnus  I.,  duke  of  Saxe  Lauenburg,  two  daughters  ; 
Clara,  the  wife  of  Bernard,  prince  of  Anhalt,  and  of  Bagislaus  XIII.,  duke  of  Pomerania, 
who  died  in  1596,  and  Catherine,  the  wife  of  Henry  of  Plauen,  a  Burgrave  of  Misnia. 
Having  no  male  issue,  his  succession  passed  to  his  cousins  of  Luneburg. 

The  Middle  House  of  Luneburg  concluded. 

Ernest,  who  succeeded  his  father  Henry  in  the  chief  government  of  his  dominions,  his 
brothers,  Otho  and  Francis,  living  retired  at  Harburg  and  Gifforn,  is  celebrated  as  one 
of  the  boldest,  most  zealous,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  prudent  champion  of  the 
Reformation.    Germany,  Europe,  and  the  World,  will  ever  hold  his  memory  in  the 
greatest  veneration,  as  one  of  the  most  liberal  and  faithful  advocates  of  Christian  liberty. 
This  prince,  born  January  the  26th,  1497,  at  Luneburg,  which  with  the  surrounding 
territories  of  his  father's  dominions  fell  to  his  lot,  was  brought  up  at  the  court  of  his 
grandfather,  Ernest  of  Saxony,  and  educated  at  the  university  of  Wittenberg.  Luther 
had  been  his  first  instructor,  and  in  the  fertile  soil  of  a  young  and  rich  mind,  the  doc- 
trines of  the  reformer  took  that  deep  root,  which  afterwards  branched  out  in  every  action 
of  his  life.    His  discriminating  mind  at  once  saw  the  truth  of  the  new  promulgation, 
or  rather  of  the  revival  of  the  primitive  judgment,  so  long  bound  in  chains  by  the  selfish- 
ness of  temporal  power  under  the  form  of  a  superstition,  which  ignorance  had  palmed 
upon  the  world  as  devotion.    1 1  is  zeal  in  the  cause  of  freedom  from  the  thraldom  of 
Rome,  and  the  perseverance  with  which  he  overcame  the  difficulties  surrounding  him, 
obtained  for  him  the  flattering  title  of  the  Confessor.    In  the  annals  of  his  house,  he 
was  more  known  as  the  first  duke  of  Celle,  than  as  duke  of  Luneburg  ;  and  he  is  now 
also  to  be  distinguished  as  the  head  of  the  existing  branches  of  the  Brunswick  family. 
It  will  not  here  be  attempted  to  follow  him  in  his  course  of  establishing  the  Reformation ; 
for  to  appreciate  his  merits,  the  historical  page  of  Germany,  illustrative  of  his  times, 
must  be  fully  unrolled.    It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  as  soon  as  he  succeeded  at  Luneburg, 
he  instituted  the  doctrines  of  Luther  throughout  his  dominions,  and  as  soon  as  his  merit 
became  known  in  the  empire,  he  was  considered  as  the  head  of  the  protestant  council 
and  arms.    Germany,  however,  lost  him  before  the  commencement  of  the  great  struggle 
of  the  sword  between  liberty  and  slavery,  toleration  and  bigotry.    He  had  long  seen  the 
storm  gathering  over  his  unhappy  country,  and  he  had  unceasingly  striven  to  prevent 
its  dangers,  until  the  pious  patriot  sank  under  his  bold  activity,  which  overbalanced  a 
too  delicate  constitution.    The  device  chosen  by  him  for  his  private  seal,  —  a  burning 
candle,  with  the  motto,  "  Aliis  in  serviendo,  meipsum  consumo," — "  by  serving  others, 
I  consume  myself," — too  fully  evidenced  his  conviction  that  exertion  was  weighing  him 
down  to  the  grave.    Germany  lost  him,  and  too  soon  missed  his  wisdom  and  prudence ; 
but  it  seemed  as  if  the  Deity  would  show  the  world  that  it  needed  not  the  virtues  of 
men  to  effect  its  purposes,  for  God  humbled  the  pride  of  Charles  V.  by  the  man  whose 
selfishness  and  treachery  that  emperor  had  encouraged  for  his  own  purposes,  but  which, 
by  retributive  justice,  were  afterwards  exerted  against  himself,  as  the  serpent  will  sting 
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the  bosom  that  cherishes  it.  It  scarcely  needs  be  said  that  Charles  was  forced  from  the 
policy  of  his  whole  reign,  and  that  protestantism  was  established  by  the  means  of  the 
crafty  and  ambitious  Maurice,  for  whom  he  had  deprived  John  of  Saxony  of  his  heredi- 
tary honors.  Ernest  died  January  the  1 1th,  1547,  having  had  issue  by  Sophia,  the 
daughter  of  Henry,  duke  of  Mecklenburg,  four  sons  and  six  daughters ; — Francis-Otho, 
who  succeeded  his  father  ; — Frederic,  slain  at  the  battle  of  Silverhausen,  July  the  9th, 
1553,  S.P. ; — Henry,  the  head  of  the  house  of  Danneberg ;  —  William,  who  became 
the  head  of  the  New  house  of  Luneburg; — Margaret,  the  wife  of  John,  count  of 
Mansfeld;  —  Ursula  and  Catherine,  who  died  unmarried; — Elizabeth,  the  wife  of 
Otho,  count  of  Holstein-Schauenberg,  who  died  in  1586;  —  Magdalen,  the  wife  of 
Arnold,  count  of  Bentheim,  who  died  in  15b6 ;  —  and  Sophia,  the  wife  of  Poppo,  count 
of  Henneberg,  who  died  in  1631. 

Francis-Otho  succeeded  his  father  Ernest  in  all  his  dominions,  but  died  in  1559, 
without  issue  by  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Joachim  II.,  Elector  of  Branden- 
burg, being  succeeded  by  his  brothers. 

Henry  and  William  consented  to  reign  jointly  as  dukes  of  Luneburg,  which  settle- 
ment endured  for  ten  years,  until  their  marriages  induced  each  of  them  to  desire  a  sepa- 
tation.  Henry,  of  a  peaceable  disposition,  resigned  the  great  interests  and  conduct  of 
the  government  to  William,  and  in  1569  took  up  his  residence  at  Danneberg,  which 
principality,  with  the  castle  of  Hitzacker,  constituted  the  whole  of  his  small  state.  Thus 
ended  the  Middle  House  of  Luneburg,  and  these  two  brothers,  to  whose  issue  came  all 
the  other  titles  of  the  house  of  Guelph  by  inheritance,  became  the  heads  of  the  two 
houses  existing  at  the  present  day,  which  arose  out  of  the  last  division  of  the  States  of 
the  descendants  of  Henry  the  Lion.  Henry  forming  the  line  of  Danneberg,  which  by 
his  son  was  dignified  with  the  acquisition  of  Brunswick  and  Wolfenbuttel ;  and  William 
forming  that  of  Zell,  now  Brunswick- Luneburg,  or  Hanover,  from  which  proceeds  the 
present  king  of  Great  Britain.  Thus  the  younger  has  left  the  elder  branch  of  Bruns- 
wick far  behind  with  respect  to  power  ;  a  remarkable  circumstance,  of  which  parallels 
may  be  found  in  the  first  houses  of  Germany,  aud  in  the  way  of  proof,  Saxony,  Holstein> 
Nassau,  Prussia,  &c,  may  be  cited  as  examples. 

The  New  House  of  Bruxswick-Wolfenbuttel, 
containing  Danneburg,  Blankenburg,  Bevern,  8fc. 

After  the  death  of  Francis-Otho,  duke  of  Luneburg,  his  brothers,  Henry  and  William, 
reigned  jointly  for  10  years,  after  which,  in  1569,  they  divided  the  duchy,  Henry  taking 
up  his  residence  at  Danneberg  and  Hitzacker,  and  leaving  to  his  brother  the  major  part  of 
his  father's  domains.  He  died  in  1598,  leaving  by  his  wife,  Ursula,  the  daughter  of 
Francis  I.,  duke  of  Saxe  Lauenberg,  three  sons  and  three  daughters;  —  1.  Julius- 
Ernest,  the  successor  to  his  father  ;  —  2.  Francis,  a  learned  and  courageous  prince,  who 
fought  against  the  Turks  in  Hungary,  was  afterwards  canon  of  Strasbourg  and  Cologne, 
and  wasdrowned,  December  the  24th,  1601 ;  —  3.  Augustus,  who  eventually  succeeeded 
his  brother  Julius;  —  4.  Sibylla,  the  wife  of  Anthony  II.,  count  of  Oldenburg,  who 
died  1630; — 5.  &  6.  Ann  and  Sidonia,  who  died  unmarried. 

Julius- Ernest,  the  second  duke  of  this  line,  dying  in  1636  without  male  issue,  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother.  He  left  by  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Enno,  count  of  East  Fries- 
land,  his  only  surviving  child,  Mary,  the  wife  of  Adolph-Frederic,  duke  of  Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin. 

Augustus,  at  his  father's  death,  travelled  through  most  of  Europe,  and  was  at  the 
coronation  of  James  I.  of  England.  This  prince,  famous  for  his  learning  and  his  library, 
comprising  120,000  books,  some  of  which  acknowledged  him  for  their  author,  increased 
the  affluence  of  his  house  by  the  many  rich  inheritances  that  fell  to  it.  He  obtained 
Grubenhagen  in  1620,  and  upon  the  death  of  Fredeiic-Ulric,  duke  of  Brunswick  - 
Wolfenbiittel,  &c,  in  16134,  he  obtained  for  his  share,  the  right  to  the  principality  of 
Woltenbiittel,  while  his  cousin  George  of  Luneburg  obtained  Calenberg.  These  domains 
were  also  encreased  by  his  succeeding  to  his  brother  at  Danneberg,  in  1636.  This  prince 
died  in  1666,  aged  87  years,  having  had  three  wives,  Clara,  the  daughter  of  Bugislaus 
XIII.,  duke  of  Pomerania,  who  died  in  1623,  S.P.  ;  Dorothy,  the  daughter  of  Rudolph, 
prince  of  Anhalt-Zerbst,  who  died  in  1(534  ;  and  Sophia,  the  daughter  of  Albert  II., 
duke  of  Mecklenburg,  who  died  in  1676.  His  surviving  issue  were  ;  —  1.  Rudolph- 
Augustus,  the  successor  to  his  father; — 2.  Anthony-lllric,  who  obtained  from  his 
brother  Wolfenbuttel,  and  reigned  jointly  with  him ;  —  3.  Ferdinand-Albert,  by  the 
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third  wife,  who  became  duke  of  Bevern,  and  is  ancestor  of  the  present  duke  of  Bruns- 
wick ; —  4.  Sibylla- Ursula,  the  wife  of  Christian,  duke  of  Holstein-Glucksburg,  who 
died  in  1698  ;  —  &  Clara-Augusta,  the  wife  of  Frederic,  duke  of  Wirtemberg-Neustadt, 
who  died  in  1682 ;  —  and  6.  Mary-Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  Adolphus- William,  duke  of 
Saxe  Eisenach,  and  of  Albert,  duke  of  Saxe  Coburg,  who  died  in  1699.  Concerning 
the  sons  of  the  above  duke  Augustus, 

1.  Rudolph- Augustus,  in  1666,  succeeded  his  father,  whom  he  imitated  in  his  great 
learning;  but  partitioning  with  his  brothers,  he  became  duke  of  Brunswick- Proper. 
His  natural  generosity  led  him  to  share  with  his  brothers,  and  his  courage  caused  him 
to  assert  his  rights  in  the  subduing  cf  the  city  of  Brunswick,  noted  for  its  frequent 
rebellions.  This  prince,  whose  actions  are  illustrious  in  the  wars,  and  whose  name 
appears  in  the  treaties  of  Germany,  died  in  1704,  leaving  issue  by  Christina,  the  daughter 
of  Frederic- Albert,  count  of  Barbv,  two  daughters  ;  —  1.  Christina-Sophia,  first  the 
abbess  of  Gandersheim,  and  then  the  first  wife  of  her  cousin,  Augustus  of  Wolfenbiittel, 
but  she  died  S.P.  in  1695 ;  — 2.  Dorothy,  the  wife  of  John  Adolph,  duke  of  Holstein- 
PJon,  who  died  in  1704.  Rudolph  was  succeeded  at  Brunswick  by  his  brother,  Anthony- 
Ulric 

2.  Anthonv-Ulric,  was  invested  with  Wolfenbiittel  after  his  father's  death  by  his 
brother  Rudolph,  whom  he  materially  assisted  in  his  government  by  his  wise  counsel 
and  conduct,  and  upon  whose  death  in  1/04  he  succeeded  at  Brunswick.  This  prince, 
thus  duke  of  Wolfenbiittel  and  Brunswick,  died  in  1714,  having  issue  by  Elizabeth- 
Juliana,  the  daughter  of  Frederic,  duke  of  Holstein-Norburg,  thirteen  children,  of  whom 
four  daughters  were  married  and  many  died  infants.  The  remainder  were  three 
sons;  —  L  Augustus- Frederic,  who  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Philipsburg  in  16/6, 
after  having  been  betrothed  to  Sophia- Dorothy,  afterwards  the  wife  of  George  I.,  king 
of  Great  Britain  ;  —  2.  Augustus- William,  the  successor  to  his  father  ;  —  3.  Lewis- 
Rudolph,  who  obtained  in  1690,  the  principality  of  Blankenburg,  and  was  made  a  prince 
of  the  empire  by  the  emperor  Joseph  in  1707,  taking  his  title  from  his  domain.  He  died 
in  1 736,  leaving  issue  by  Christina,  the  daughter  of  Albert-Ernest,  prince  of  Oettingen, 
three  daughters  ;  —  Elizabeth-Christina,  the  wife  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI.,  died  in 
1750,  and  from  her  the  present  sovereign  of  Austria  is  derived ;  —  Charlotte-Christina, 
the  wife  of  Alexis,  the  son  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  by  her,  the  father  of  Peter  II.  of 
Russia.  She  died  in  171.r>  ;  —  Antoinette,  the  wife  of  Ferdinand- Albert,  the  son  of 
Ferdinand-Albert,  duke  of  Bevern,  the  brother  of  Rudolph  and  Anthony-Ulric. 

3.  Ferdinand-Albert,  through  whom  is  the  present  descent  of  this  branch  of  the 
family  by  the  failure  from  continued  issue  from  his  brothers,  after  his  father's  death  became 
duke  of  Bevern.  This  prince  who  travelled  throughout  Europe,  and  became  one  of  the 
most  learned  princes  of  his  age,  was  a  perfect  master  of  the  English  tongue,  was  elected 
a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and  wrote  his  own  life  in  several  volumes. 
Dying  in  1687,  aged  51,  he  left  by  Christina,  the  daughter  of  Frederic,  Landgrave  of 
Hesse-Eschwege,  five  sons  and  a  daughter  ;  —  1.  Ferdinand- Albert  II.,  who  succeeded 
his  father  at  Bevern  and  his  uncle  at  Wolfenbiittel  in  1731  ;  —  2.  Augustus- Ferdinand, 
was  general  of  the  Brunswick  troops  in  the  war  against  France  and  Spain,  and  was 
killed  in  the  battle  of  Skellenburg,  1704,  S.P. ; — 3.  Henry-Ferdinand,  who  was 
killed  in  battle  near  Turin,  the  7th  of  September,  1706,  S.P. ;  —  4.  Ferdinand-Christian, 
who  died  in  1706,  S.P.  ;  —  5.  Ernest-Ferdinand,  who  was  provost  of  St.  Blaise  at 
Brunswick,  and  was  afterwards  duke  of  Bevern  upon  his  brother's  succession  to  Bruns- 
wick and  Wolfenbiittel.  He  had  nine  children,  and  his  posterity  ended  with  the 
youngest,  Charles-Frederic- Ferdinand,  who  died  S.P.  1808,  aged  80  years  ;  —  and  6. 
Sophia,  abbess  of  Gandersheim,  who  died  in  1711. 

Rudolph- Augustus,  as  stated  above,  succeeded  in  1666  his  father,  Augustus  of 
Wolfenbiittel,  and  became  also  possessed  of  Brunswick,  admitting  his  brother  Anthony- 
Ulric  as  a  partner  in  his  government. 

Anthony-Ulric  became  duke  of  Wolfenbiittel,  and  also  of  Brunswick  upon  his  brother's 
death  in  1704,  which  likewise  has  been  noticed  with  his  issue. 

Augustus- William,  his  son,  succeeded  him  in  1714,  and  died  S.P.  1731,  having  had 
three  wives,  the  first  of  whom,  who  died  1695,  was  his  cousin  Christina,  the  daughter 
of  Rudolph-Augustus ;  the  male  issue  thus  failing  of  Rudolph  and  Anthony-Ulric,  the 
succession  was  taken  by  Ferdinand- Albert  II.,  duke  of  Bevern,  the  son  of  Ferdinand- 
Albert,  the  brother  of  Rudolph  and  Anthony,  he  succeeding  Augustus-William  in  1731, 
and  his  son  succeeding  Lewis  of  Blankenburg  in  1736. 

Ferdinand-Albett,  who  was  duke  of  Brunswick  and  Wolfenbiittel,  married  his  cousin 
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Antoinetta,  the  daughter  of  Lewis  of  Blankenburg,  who  died  in  1712  ;  and  he  died  in 
1735,  leaving  twelve  children  ;  of  whom  were  the  following  :  1.  Charles,  his  successor ; — 
2.  Ferdinand,  the  celebrated  general  of  Frederic  II.,  who  served  in  the  seven  years' 
war,  and  diedS.  P.  1792,  aged  71  years  ;  —  3.  Anthony-Ulric,  who  married  Anne,  the 
daughter  of  Charles  Leopold,  duke  of  Mecklenburg-Schewerin,  by  Catherine,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Ivan,  czar  of  Russia,  and  the  elder  and  half-brother  of  Peter  the  Great,  to 
whom  he  ceded  his  authority  in  16J8.  By  her,  Anthony  had  besides  two  sons  and  a 
daughter,  the  unfortunate  Ivan  III.,  designed  at  two  months  old  to  succeed  to  the  throne 
of  Russia  by  the  empress  Anne,  his  great  aunt,  who  died  in  1740,  Anne  his  mother  acting 
for  a  time  as  regent ;  but  at  the  elevation  of  the  empress  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of 
Peter  the  Great,  in  1741,  who  subdued  his  mother  Anne,  Ivan  was  deposed  and  con- 
fined, and  at  last,  having  known  nothing  but  his  prison,  he  miserably  perished  in  1764, 
at  the  age  of  24  years,  being  stabbed  by  his  guards,  who  feared  his  escape ;  —  4.  Lewis- 
Ernest,  who  died  in  1788  ; —  5.  Frederic,  who  was  killed  at  Bantzen  in  1758; — 
6.  Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  Frederic  the  Great,  king  of  Prussia,  who  died  in  1797,  S.  P. ; 
—  7-  Louisa,  the  wife  of  Augustus-William,  the  brother  of  Frederic  the  Great,  and  by 
him  the  mother  of  William-Frederic  II.,  king  of  Prussia,  the  father  of  the  present  king, 
who  died  in  1780  ; —  8.  Sophia,  the  wife  of  Ernest- Francis,  duke  of  Saxe-Coburg- 
Saalfeld,  and  grandmother  of  Leopold,  prince  of  Saxe-Coburg-Saalfeld,  the  widower  of 
the  lamented  Charlotte,  princess  of  Wales  ;  —  and  9.  Julia,  the  second  wife  of  Frederic 
V.,  king  of  Denmark,  noted  for  her  ambition,  intrigue,  and  cruel  enmity  to  Matilda  of 
England,  whom  she  would  have  deprived  of  her  head  on  the  scaffold,  but  for  the  inter- 
position of  the  English  court.  By  her  Struensee  and  Brandt  were  beheaded  and 
Matilda  banished.  Having  governed  in  Denmark  over  the  weak  Christian  VII.,  until 
his  son,  by  Matilda,  assumed  the  authority  in  1784,  she  died  in  1790,  leaving  issue, 
Frederic  born  in  1753,  whom  she  hoped  would  become  king  of  Denmark  by  the  failure 
of  issue  of  Christian  VII. 

Charles  succeeded  his  father  as  duke  of  Brunswick  and  Wolfenbiittel  in  1731,  and 
Lewis  of  Blankenburg  in  1 730,  thus  uniting  iu  his  person  all  the  power  and  govern- 
ment, excepting  Bevern,  of  the  elder  branch  of  Ernest  the  Confessor ;  possessing 
Brunswick,  Wolfenbiittel,  Blankenburg,  &c.  He  died  in  1780,  having  had  issue  by 
Charlotte,  the  daughter  of  Frederic-William  I.,  king  of  Prussia,  five  sons  and  five 
daughters ;  of  whom  1.  Charles-William-Ferdinand,  became  the  successor  to  his 
father  ;  —  2.  Frederic-Augustus  was  governor  of  Hanover,  and  also  duke  of  Oels  by  his 
marriage  with  Frederica,  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Charles,  duke  of  Wirtemberg 
Oels.  He  died  in  1805,  S.P.  ;  — 3.  Elizabeth-Christina-Ulrica,  the  first  wife  of 
Frederic- William  II.,  king  of  Prussia,  from  whom  she  was  divorced,  having  had  issue 
her  only  child,  Frederica-Charlotte,  the  wife  of  the  late  Frederick,  duke  of  York. 

Charles- William-Ferdinand,  born  in  1735,  succeeded  in  1780  to  the  whole  of  his 
father's  dominions.  He  is  chiefly  celebrated,  though  his  fame  was  stamped  by  the  hand 
of  misfortune,  as  the  leader  of  the  Prussian  forces  against  Napoleon,  at  the  fatal  battle 
of  Jena,  in  which  at  the  advanced  age  of  71  years,  after  performing  many  acts  of  valor, 
he  was  mortally  wounded  on  the  14th  of  October,  and  died  the  10th  of  November,  1806. 
His  states  of  Brunswick,  &c,  with  those  of  Hanover,  were  taken  possession  of  by  the 
French  armies,  and  incorporated  with  what  was  called  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia, 
under  Jerome  Buonaparte ;  and  it  was  not  until  after  the  battle  of  Leipsic  in  1813, 
that  Brunswick  and  Hanover  threw  off  the  French  yoke  and  returned  to  their  allegiance. 
This  ill-fated  prince  by  Augusta,  the  daughter  of  Frederic,  prince  of  Wales,  and  the 
sister  of  king  George  III.  of  Great  Britain,  had  issue  ;  —  1.  Charles-George,  hereditary 
prince,  who  was  born  at  London,  the  8th  of  February,  1766,  married  the  14th  of 
October,  1790,  to  the  princess  Frederica-Louisa-WTihelmina  of  Nassau  Orange,  and 
died  suddenly  the  20th  of  September,  1806;— 2.  George,  born  the  26th  of  June, 
1 769  ;  —  3.  Frederic-William,  who  was  eventually  his  father's  successor  ;  —  4. 
Augusta-Caroline,  the  first  wife  of  Frederic,  prince  of  WTirtemberg-Stut«iard,  and 
afterwards  king  of  Wrirtemburg,  whose  second  wife  was  Charlotte,  the  daughter  of 
George  III.,  king  of  Great  Britain.  Augusta  was  born  the  3rd  of  December,  1764, 
married  the  llth  of  October,  1780,  and  died  in  1788:  she  was  mother  of  the  present 
king,  and  Paul  of  Wirtemburg,  and  Catherine,  the  wife  of  Jerome  Buonaparte,  late 
king  of  Westphalia  ; — 5.  Caroline-Amelia-Elizabeth,  the  late  consort  of  George  IV., 
king  of  Great  Britain  ;  —  and  6.  Augusta  who  was  born  the  8th  of  August,  1770. 

Frederic- William,  the  youngest  son  of  the  late  duke,  born  the  9th  of  October,  1771, 
became  duke  of  Oels  in  1805,  on  the  death  of  his  uncle,  Frederic-Augustus,  and  suc- 
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ceeded  agreeably  to  his  father's  will  as  duke  of  Brunswick,  &c,  in  1806.  He  also 
became  possessed  of  the  title  of  Bevern  in  1808,  on  the  death  of  Ferdinand,  the  son  of 
Ernest,  the  brother  of  Ferdinand-Albert,  who  died  in  1 735.  This  prince,  who,  after  the 
unfortunate  death  of  the  late  duke,  retired  to  England  and  entered  the  service  of  his  uncle, 
king  George  III.,  fell  like  his  father  in  battle ;  but  with  this  difference,  that  the  death  of 
the  parent  dimmed  the  fortunes  of  his  house,  whilst  the  son  died  in  a  conflict  that  restored 
them  to  their  former  splendor.  He  fell,  aged  44,  in  the  battle  of  Quatre  Bras,  the 
16th  of  July,  1815,  two  days  before  the  celebrated  battle  of  Waterloo,  leaving  issue  by 
Maria,  the  daughter  of  Charles-Lewis,  prince  of  Baden,  two  sons  ;  Charles,  his  suc- 
cessor ;  and  Augustus- William,  who  succeeded  his  brother. 

Charles- William-Ferdinand,  born  on  the  30th  of  October,  1804,  succeeded  his  father  ; 
but  on  account  of  his  tyranny  and  licentiousness,  he  was  deposed  by  his  subjects  in  1830, 
and  now  wanders  an  exile  amidst  universal  contempt. 

Augustus- William,  born  in  1800,  succeeded  the  late  deposed  duke  by  the  voice  of  the 
people  in  1830,  and  is  the  present  duke  of  Brunswick,  Blankenburg,  Wolfenbiittel, 
Bevern,  and  Oela. 

The  Neit  House  of  Celle;  now  Brunswick-Luneburg,  or  Hanover. 

The  various  branches  of  the  Brunswick  line  having  been  thus  far  detailed,  there 
remains  but  one  to  complete  the  list,  which  of  them  all  has  alone  strictly  a  right  to  enter 
these  pages,  as  carrying  on  the  descent  of  succession  to  the  British  throne.  This  is  the 
Hanoverian  line,  emanating  from  William,  duke  of  Celle,  the  younger  son  of  Ernest  the 
Confessor,  duke  of  Brunswick-Luneburg,  the  descendant  of  Magnus  Torquatus,  the 
patriarch  of  the  Middle  House  of  Luneburg.  But  that  an  entire  view  might  be  given 
of  the  exact  station  which  the  present  dynasty  of  British  kings  possesses  in  the  ancient 
and  illustrious  descent  of  the  Guelphs,  a  complete  enumeration  of  their  several  branches 
and  the  individuals  composing  them,  has  here  been  given  to  the  English  reader,  which, 
though  it  has  not  been  before  attempted  in  treating  on  the  kings  of  the  House  of 
Hanover,  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  full  understanding  of  this  intricate  subject. 

Ernest  the  Confessor,  duke  of  Brunswick-Luneburg,  who  is  celebrated  as  one  of  the 
first  champions  of  the  Reformation,  amongst  other  issue,  left  two  sons,  between  whom 
the  entire  succession  of  the  Guelphs  is  at  this  day  divided,  Henry  the  elder  becoming 
the  patriarch  of  the  New  House  of  Brunswick- Wolfenbiittel,  &c,  ami  William  that  of 
the  New  House  of  Celle,  Brunswick-Luneburg,  or  Hanover,  whose  honors  are  at  this 
period  held  with  encreased  splendor  by  his  descendant,  William  IV.  of  Great  Britain,  as 
king  of  Hanover. 

After  the  death  of  their  father  Ernest  in  1546,  and  that  of  his  successor,  their  brother 
Francis-Otho,  in  1559,  S.P.,  these  princes  reigned  in  conjunction  for  10  veare,  when  they 
separated  their  inheritance.  Henry  the  elder,  of  a  peaceable  disposition  and  retired 
habits,  contenting  himself  with  the  small  principality  of  Danneburg,  (which  with  various 
accessions  is  now  held  by  the  present  duke  of  Brunswick,)  yielded  the  chief  sovereignty 
of  his  father's  domains,  and  his  honors  in  the  German  diet,  to  his  younger  brother 
William,  of  an  active  and  enterprising  mind,  fitted  to  the  events  of  the  times,  who  thus 
held  Celle,  Luneburg,  and  Hanover,  with  the  rich  adjacent  countries. 

William,  surnamed  the  Younger,  styled  duke  of  Celle,  born  the  4th  of  July,  1535, 
thus  in  1569,  became  the  head  of  the  New  House  of  Brunswick-Luneburg,  &c. ;  and  he 
inherited  his  father's  zeal  in  advancing  the  Reformation.  Having  encreased  his  domi- 
nions by  the  acquisition  of  Hoya,  Derpholtz,  &c,  on  account  of  the  extinction  of  several 
families  who  held  fiefs  of  his  house,  William  died  at  Celle,  the  20th  of  August,  1592, 
in  the  57th  year  of  his  age  and  the  38th  of  his  reign.  By  Dorothea,  the  daughter  of 
Christian  III.,  king  of  Denmark,  who  died  the  6th  of  January,  1617,  he  had  seven  sons 
and  eight  daughters ;  —  1.  to  4.  Ernest,  Christian,  Augustus,  and  Frederic,  who  were 
successively  dukes  of  Luneburg;  —  5.  6.  &  7.  Magnus  who  died  in  1632,  aged  57; 
George,  of  whom  presently ;  and  John,  who  died  in  1 028,  aged  45  years  ;  —  8.  Sophia, 
the  wife  of  George- Frederic,  marquess  of  Brandenburg- A uspach,  who  died  in  1629  ;  — 
9.  Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  Frederic,  count  of  Hohenlohe,  who  died  in  1621 ; —  10. 
Dorothy,  the  wife  of  Charles,  palatine  of  Birchenfeld,  who  died  in  1649  ; —  11.  Clara, 
the  wife  of  William,  count  of  Schwartzburg,  who  died  in  1658  ; —  12.  Margaret,  the 
wife  of  John  Casimir,  duke  of  Saxe-Coburg,  who  died  in  1643; — 13.  Sibylla,  the 
wife  of  Julius-Ernest,  duke  of  Brunswick-Danneberg,  who  died  in  1652 ;  —  14.  &  15. 
Anne  and  Mary  who  died  unmarried. 
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Ernest  succeeded  his  father,  and  died  unmarried,  the  20th  of  March,  1611,  aged  47 
years,  and  having  reigned  19  years. 

Christian,  his  brother,  was  the  next  duke,  who  was  also  bishop  of  Minden,  and  obtained 
Grubenhagen.  He  died  unmarried,  November  the  8th,  1633,  aged  67  years,  and  having 
reigned  22  years. 

Augustus,  bishop  of  Ratisbon,  his  brother,  succeeded  and  also  acquired  the  principality 
of  Calenberg;  but  being  of  a  quiet  inclination,  he  resigned  the  cares  of  government  to 
his  brother  Frederic,  and  died  in  1636,  aged  68  years. 

Frederic  succeeded,  and  in  1640  recovered  Luneburg  from  the  Swedes,  who  had 
taken  it  a  little  before  the  death  of  Augustus.  He  also  succeeded  at  Harburg  in  1642, 
and  died  the  10th  of  December,  1648,  unmarried,  aged  74  years,  the  last  surviving  son 
of  William  of  Celle.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  sons  of  his  brother  George,  of  whom  as 
carrying  on  the  line  and  dynasty,  though  never  the  reigning  duke  himself,  it  is  now 
necessary  to  speak.  The  sons  of  William  of  Celle  to  avoid  neutralizing  the  power  of 
his  states,  solemnly  agreed  around  his  death-bed  never  to  divide  them ;  but  that  they 
should  severally  succeed  according  to  their  seniority:  and  to  render  this  the  more 
effective,  they  stipulated  that  but  one  of  them  should  be  allowed  to  marry  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  their  line,  which  was  to  be  decided  by  lot.  The  nuptial  privilege  fell  to 
George,  and  the  others  all  died  S.P.,  four  of  whom  were  dukes  of  Celle,  Luneburg,  &c. 

George,  who,  though  not  the  reigning  prince,  was  with  his  brothers  styled  duke  of 
Brunswick  and  Luneburg,  was  born  February  the  17th,  1582.  In  his  youth,  he  tra- 
velled into  France,  England,  Italy,  and  the  other  countries  of  Europe  most  worthy  of 
observation  ;  and  on  his  return,  entering  the  service  of  Christian  IV.,  king  of  Denmark, 
in  1611,  he  was  the  same  year  made  general  of  the  Danish  army  against  Charles  IX., 
king  of  Sweden.  Afterwards,  he  was  to  be  found  holding  a  command,  in  1626,  in  the 
imperial  army  under  the  celebrated  count  Tilly,  and  was  very  zealous  and  skilful  in 
forwarding  that  general's  measures  to  ensure  the  interests  of  Ferdinand  against  the 
Elector  Frederic,  until  the  emperor's  designs  against  the  liberties  of  Germany  were 
manifested  in  the  continuance  of  war  upon  the  protestants,  after  the  power  of  his  rival  was 
completely  broken.  George  now  at  once  joined  the  cause  of  religion  and  liberty,  and 
placing  himself  under  Gustavus  of  Sweden,  in  that  king's  celebrated  progress  in  Ger- 
many, he  signed  the  confederacy  of  Leipsic  against  the  emperor,  in  1631.  At  the  death 
of  Gustavus  at  Lutzen,  in  1532,  George  was  with  the  great  Bernard  of  Saxe-Weymar, 
the  zealous  champion  of  the  protestant  interests,  and  in  the  following  year  he  beat  the 
Imperialists  in  the  battle  of  Oldendorf,  which  was  greatly  advantageous  "to  the  Guelphs, 
as  it  rescued  many  of  their  domains  from  the  emperor's  power.  He  continued  his  victo- 
rious course,  taking  in  1634,  Hildesheim  and  Osnaburg,  and  laying  siege  to  Wolfen- 
biittel,  until  he  at  length  acceded  to  the  treaty  of  Prague  with  the  emperor,  in  1635, 
which  advantages  were  encreased  in  1636,  by  his  obtaining  the  principality  of  Calen- 
berg witli  the  consent  of  his  elder  brother.  However,  the  new  emperor,  little  respecting 
the  terms  of  the  late  treaty  relative  to  the  house  of  Brunswick,  George  once  more,  in 

1640,  joined  the  Swedes,  and  after  many  masterly  movements,  laid  siege  to  Wolfenbuttel, 
which  had  long  been  in  the  occupation  of  Tilly's  army  against  the  late  conditions  ;  but 
in  the  midst  of  these  successes,  he  died,  and  it  is  supposed  from  the  effects  of  poison, 
given  him  at  a  feast  by  a  catholic  monk  in  the  interests  of  Ferdinand,  April  the  2nd, 

164 1 ,  aged  59  years.  By  Anne-Eleanor,  the  daughter  of  Lewis  V.,  Landgrave  of  Hesse 
Darmstadt,  who  died  in  1649,  he  had  four  sons  and  four  daughters ;  —  1.  Christian- 
Lewis,  who  succeeded  his  uncle  Frederic  at  Celle  and  Luneburg  ;  —  2.  George-William, 
who  governed  at  Calenburgand  Hanover,  but  afterwards  removed  to  Celle  ;  — 3.  John- 
Frederic,  who  on  the  death  of  Christian,  obtained  Hanover  ; — 4.  Ernest-Augustus,  who 
succeeded  John-Frederic  at  Hanover;  —  5.  Sophia-Amelia,  the  wife  of  Frederic  III., 
king  of  Denmark,  who  died  in  1685,  aged  57  years  ;  —  6.  7.  &  8.  Magdalen,  Anne,  and 
Dorothy,  who  all  died  young,  the  last  of  whom  was  the  twin-sister  of  Ernest. 

The  "history  of  these  princes,  the  sons  of  George,  is  rather  complex ;  for  by  his  will, 
which  was  sanctioned  by  his  brother  Frederic,  the  reigning  duke,  the  territories  of  this 
branch  of  Guclph  were  divided  into  two  sovereign  principalities,  Celle  or  Luneburg,  and 
Hanover  or  Calenberg.  The  choice  of  these  being  given  to  the  eldest  son,  the  remaining 
State  was  to  fall  to  the  second,  and  the  first  vacant  principality  to  be  possessed  by  the  third 
son,  the  fourth  being  already  provided  for  by  treaty,  as  the  heir  to  the  see  of  Osnaburg. 
For  the  sake  of  distinctness,  this  house  will  be  divided  in  these  pages  into  Celle  or 
Luneburg,  and  Calenberg  or  Hanover,  though  they  will  soon  be  again  united  in  the 
issue  of  Ernest,  the  youngest  of  the  brothers,  in  the  person  of  George-Lewis,  king  of 
Great  Britain. 
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House  of  Celle  and  Luneburg. 

Christian-Lewis,  the  eldest  son,  horn  February  the  25th,  1622,  succeeded  his  father, 
duke  George,  in  Calcnberg  and  Gottingen,  in  1641,  and  on  the  death  of  his  uncle  Frede- 
ric, agreeably  to  his  father's  will  and  his  own  choice,  he  removed  to  Celle  in  1 648,  leaving 
Calenberg,  of  which  the  metropolis  is  Hanover,  with  Gottingen  to  his  second  brother. 
After  his  father's  death,  being  of  a  peaceable  and  studious  mind,  he  made  a  treaty  with 
the  emperor  in  1642  ;  and  his  remaining  ye  ars  he  passed  in  administering  justice  and  in 
repairing  the  fortresses  destroyed  in  the  late  war.  He  died  March  the  15th,  1665,  leaving 
no  issue  bv  his  wife,  Dorothy,  the  daughter  of  Philip,  duke  of  Holstein-Glucksburg,  who 
died  in  1689. 

George- William,  born  January  the  16th,  1624,  at  first  had  Calenberg  and  Gottin- 
gen ;  but  being  in  France  when  Christian  died,  his  brother  Frederic  seized  these  states, 
and  after  some  altercation,  which  w  as  adjusted  by  the  youngest  brother,  Ernest,  George 
removed  to  Celle.  The  reign  of  this  prince  was  a  scene  of  activity  and  military  skill 
against  the  ambition  of  Lewis  XIV.  of  France.  In  1672,  he  entered  into  alliance  with 
the  states-general  of  Holland,  and  levied  an  army  of  14,000  men,  of  which  he  took  the 
command,  an  example  which  was  soon  followed  by  the  emperor,  Spain,  and  Branden- 
burg. Crossing  the  Rhine,  he  in  conjunction  with  Bonnonville,  engaged  the  celebrated 
Turenne  in  a  severe  action,  in  w  hich  neither  party^  could  claim  the  victory ;  and  in  1674, 
being  reinforced  with  5,000  men  by  his  brother  Ernest,  who  was  his  staunch  confederate 
against  France,  he  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the  marshal  de  Crequi,  near  Treves, 
which  was  quickly  followed  by  the  taking  of  that  place.  A  fter  the  subsequent  reverses  of 
France,  and  she  having  engaged  Sweden  in  her  cause,  George  changed  his  ground  of 
attack,  by  which,  having  conquered  Slade  after  a  long  blockade,  he  made  himself  master 
of  the  duchies  of  Bremen  and  Verden,  in  1676.  However,  he  restored  Slade  again  for 
some  other  advantages  in  the  neace  of  Nimeguen,  in  1679  ;  and  after  the  death  of 
Julius- Francis,  in  161*9,  he  added  Saxe-Lauenburg  to  his  other  states.  This  prince 
who  gained  the  regard  of  all  his  contemporaries,  was  held  in  particular  esteem  by  William 
of  England,  who,  to  secure  the  throne  on  a  protectant  basis,  there  being  no  prospect  of 
issue  either  from  himself  or  the  princess  Anne,  held  frequent  correspondence  with  him 
on  this  important  subject ;  and  whenever  the  king  was  on  the  continent,  personal  inter- 
views were  always  customary  between  them,  either  at  Celle  or  at  the  Hague. 

He  died  the  28th  of  August,  1705,  aged  81  years,  leaving  by  Eleonora  D'Emeirs,  the 
daughter  of  Alexander  d'Olbreuse,  in  France,  who  died  in  1720,  an  only  daughter, 
Sophia-Dorothy,  who  became  the  wife  of  her  cousin  George-Lewis,  the  son  of  Ernest- 
Augustus,  duke  of  Hanover,  and  who  was  afterwards  king  of  England.  By  this  alliance 
the  houses  of  Celle,  or  Zell,  and  Hanover  became  again  united  in  their  persons,  which 
union  has  been  ensured  by  an  edict  of  Ernest-Augustus,  introducing  as  a  permanent 
law  the  right  of  primogeniture. 

The  House  of  Hanover  and  Calenberg. 

The  division  of  the  states  of  the  New  House  of  Brunswick-Luneburg  into  Celle  and 
Hanover,  having  already  been  noticed,  it  will  be  needless  to  defer  proceeding  at  once 
to  the  dukes  of  this  latter  government. 

George- Wrilliam,  the  son  of  George,  the  younger  son  of  William  of  Celle,  after  the 
death  of  his  uncle,  duke  Frederic,  succeeded  to  Hanover,  his  elder  brother  choosing 
Celle  in  1648:  but  being  in  France  on  the  death  of  Christian,  in  1665,  without  issue, 
Hanover  was  seized  by  his  younger  brother  Frederic,  and,  to  avoid  a  civil  war,  George- 
William  left  it  undisputed  in  his  hands,  and  removed  to  Celle. 

John- Frederic,  born  April  the  25th,  1625,  appears  to  have  been  very  inferior  to  his 
brothers  in  the  amiable  and  patriotic  qualities  which  distinguished  them.  By  his  father's 
will,  he  was  to  possess  the  first  of  the  two  principalities  which  might  become  vacant. 
This  was  Celle,  by  the  death  of  Christian  ;  but  unjustly  taking  advantage  of  his  survi- 
ving brother's  absence,  he  seized  upon  his  patrimony,  and  became  duke  of  Hanover. 
And  as  he  had  opposed  his  brother  in  his  private  interests,  he  followed  up  the  same  course 
in  his  public  policy,  and  was  in  constant  correspondence  with  Lewis  of  France,  being  a 
confirmed  Roman  cathob'c,  Having  distinguished  himself  by  his  continuartravels  in 
European  countries,  he  died  at  Augsburg,  on  his  journey  to  Rome,  where  be  had  intended 
to  fix  his  residence,  December  the  28th,  1679,  aged" 54  years,  leaving  by  Benedicta- 
Henrietta,  the  daughter  of  Edward,  count  palatine  of  Simmern,  the  youngest  son  of 
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Frederic,  king  of  Bohemia,  by  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  James  I.  of  England,  four 
daughters  ;  Charlotte,  Wihelmina,  Maria-Josephina,  and  Mary-Amelia,  of  whom  see 
the  issue  of  Elisabeth,  the  daughter  of  James  I.  Having  no  male  issue,  his  government 
went  to  his  surviving  brother. 

Ernest-Augustus,  born  November  the  10th,  1629,  the  youngest  son  of  duke  George, 
was  left  without  any  appanage,  deriving  all  his  expectations  from  the  church,  being  in 
1647  coadjutor  of  Magdeburg;  and,  though  the  peace  of  Westphalia  frustrated  his 
hopes  of  obtaining  that  see,  he  became  bishop  of  Osnaburg  in  1662.  Ernest,  not  inferior 
to  any  of  his  family  in  genius,  integrity,  fraternal  affection,  or  family  pride,  was  the 
great  means  of  effecting  an  adjustment  between  his  brothers  George  and  Frederic,  when 
the  latter  deprived  the  former  of  Hanover.  He  was  constant  in  his  friendship  to  the 
injured  duke,  whose  policy  against  France  he  warmly  espoused,  taking  an  active  part 
in  the  bustle  of  the  age,  by  furnishing  at  various  times  quotas  of  men  to  his  brother's 
army,  in  which  he  was  frequently  personally  engaged,  from  the  year  1670  to  the  peace" 
of  Nimeguen,  when  he  succeeded  to  his  brother  Frederic  as  duke  of  Hanover  in  1679. 
He  became  conspicuous  in  European  events  by  his  activity  and  liberal  policy,  and  his 
family  encreased  in  splendor  under  his  auspices,  being  courted  by  the  emperor  and 
rewarded  with  dignities.  When  the  count  Tekeli,  aided  by  the  Turks,  had  driven  the 
Imperial  garrisons  from  the  kingdom  of  Hungary,  Ernest* came  forward  in  defense  of 
his  emperor,  and  furnished  5,000  men,  under  the  command  of  his  son  George,  against 
the  Turks  in  their  siege  of  Vienna,  in  1683  ;  and  in  the  following  year  another  strong 
force  joined  Leopold  under  the  conduct  of  his  younger  sons,  who  fell  in  battle  in  1690. 
In  1688  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  8,000  men  in  the  war  between  the  emperor  and 
France,  contributed  greatly  to  the  taking  of  Mentz  in  1 689,  and  shared  in  all  the  cam- 
paigns which  led  to  the  treaty  of  Ryswick  in  1697-  These  continual  services  influenced 
the  emperor  to  reward  him  by  creating  a  ninth  Electorate  of  the  empire,  with  which, 
after  considerable  opposition  from  those  already  possessed  of  a  similar  dignity,  he  was 
invested  as  the  first  Elector  of  Hanover,  December  the  9th,  1692.  Nor  was  Ernest 
fortunate  in  aggrandizing  his  family  in  his  own  person  only  ;  but  by  his  marriage  on  the 
30th  of  September,  1658,  with  the  princess  Sophia,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Frederic, 
the  unfortunate  king  of  Bohemia,  by  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  James  I.  of  England, 
his  posterity  became  seated  on  the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  commencing  with  his  son, 
George-Lewis,  in  compliance  with  the  Act  of  Settlement,  which,  in  default  of  issue  of 
king  William  or  the  princess  Anne,  entailed  the  crown  upon  the  princess  Sophia  and 
her  issue,  as  the  only  Protestant  branch  of  the  line  of  Stuart.  Thus,  although  greatly 
removed  by  hereditary  right  by  the  number  of  elder  branches,  which  have  been  specified 
in  the  issue  of  king  James  I.  and  his  son  Charles,  the  Guelphs  were  declared,  March 
the  6th,  1702,  as  heirs  to  the  throne,  William,  conscious  of  his  rapid  dissolution,  having 
hastened  the  passing  of  the  Act,  which  he  signed  only  two  days  before  his  death.  That 
monarch  had  ever  entertained  the  warmest  friendship  for  the  dukes  of  Celle  and  Han- 
over ;  and  by  the  marriage  of  the  latter  with  Sophia,  he  soon  turned  his  attention  to 
securing  the  Protestant  line  in  her  issue.  And  though  Ernest,  dying  on  the  23rd  of 
January,  1698,  aged  69  years,  was  removed  long  before  the  adjustment  of  the  Act,  yet, 
as  he  had  been  in  frequent  correspondence  advertised  by  the  king  of  his  friendly  inten- 
tions towards  him,  the  probable  aggrandizement  of  his  family  was  not  unknown  to  him. 

Sophia,  the  princess  Palatine,  born  on  the  13th  of  October,  1630,  has  already  been 
mentioned  in  her  place  of  descent.  As  the  wife  of  the  Elector,  she  rivalled  his  wisdom 
and  prudence,  and  was  the  ornament  and  refiner  of  his  court.  After  his  death  she 
became  by  degrees  more  sensibly  connected  with  the  British  court,  attending  to  her 
interests  with  active  and  vigilant  circumspection.  The  Act  of  Settlement  caused  a 
constant  correspondence  between  her  and  the  government,  over  which  she  might  so  soon 
be  called  to  preside  ;  but  this  dignity  was  snatched  from  her  by  death,  when  it  was  just 
within  her  grasp,  for  she  died  suddenly,  June  the  8th,  1714,  aged  84  years,  only  53 
days  before  the  demise  of  queen  Anne,  "whom  she  was  to  have  succeeded  as  a  sovereign. 
This  princess  was  noted  as  the  most  accomplished  lady  in  Europe  ;  and  in  her  youth 
her  beauty  and  grace  were  pre-eminent,  a  great  degree  of  which  she  retained  to  her 
latest  years ;  for  at  the  age  of  73  she  is  recorded  as  being  without  a  wrinkle  in  her  face, 
and  as  possessed  of  the  erect  posture  of  strength  and  vigor.  She  was  a  mistress  of 
general  learning,  and  spoke  five  languages  with  all  the  ease  and  correctness  habitual  to 
a  native.  The  Low  Dutch,  the  German,  the  Italian,  the  French,  and  the  English  were 
all  familiar  to  her  ;  and  in  her  latter  years,  for  evident  reasons,  she  made  the  laws  and 
constitution  of  England  her  principal  study.    Loving  learning  herself,  she  encouraged 
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it  in  others ;  and  it  is  a  singular  coincidence,  that  while  queen  Anne  was  the  patroness 
of  our  immortal  Newton,  Sophia  was  fostering  his  great  competitor  in  fame  and  science, 
the  celebrated  Leibnitz,  whom  she  honored  with  her  society  and  correspondence.  Her 
first  years,  which  were  darkened  by  adversity,  were  met  by  her  with  so  much  vivacity 
and  resolution,  that  she  was  known  as  the  merry  debonnaire  ;  and  it  was  from  the  effect 
of  her  brilliant  accomplishments  and  example  upon  her  husband,  that  he  became  desig- 
nated as  the  gentleman  of  Germany. 

The  issue  of  the  Elector  Ernest  by  this  princess  were  six  sons  and  a  daughter,  besides 
three  that  were  born  dead  : —  1.  George-Lewis,  his  successor,  and  afterwards  king  of 
England,  as  George  I.;  —  2.  Frederic- Augustus,  born  the  3rd  of  October,  1661,  who 
was  a  general  in  the  Imperial  service,  and  slain  in  Transylvania  against  the  Turks,  on 
the  30th  of  December,  1690,  S.P. ;  —  3.  Maximilian-William,  born  on  December  the 
13th,  1666,  who  was  general  of  the  Venetians,  and  was  celebrated  in  the  war  of  the 
Morea  from  the  year  1685  to  that  of  1688.  At  his  return,  and  after  the  death  of  his 
elder  brother  Frederic,  beinjjj  discontented  at  the  project  of  his  father  to  confirm  the 
right  of  primogeniture,  by  uniting  the  two  duchies  of  Celle  and  Hanover  in  the  person 
of  George,  his  eldest  son,  which  would  deprive  him  of  the  ducal  dignity,  he  formed  a 
party  to  support  his  pretensions  to  Hanover,  whilst  George  should  be  restricted  to  Celle. 
For  this  disobedience  his  father  punished  him  by  imprisonment  in  1691,  when  one  of 
his  adherents  was  beheaded  and  the  others  were  banished  ;  but  be  was  released  in  the 
following  year.  In  the  general  war  with  France  and  Spain,  in  1702,  he  became  a 
general  in  the  emperor's  service,  and  distinguished  himself  as  the  commander  of  the 
cavalry  of  the  right  wing  of  Marlborough's  army,  at  the  battle  of  Blenheim.  He  died 
a  Roman  Catholic  at  Vienna,  in  1726,  S.P. ;  —  4.  Charles-Philip,  born  on  the  3rd  of 
October,  1669,  who  was  slain  in  the  Imperial  service  against  the  Turks  in  Albania,  the 
2nd  of  January,  1691,  S,P. ;  —  5.  Christian,  born  the  19th  of  September,  1671,  who 
was  drowned  in  the  Danube,  near  Ulm,  in  battle  against  the  French,  July  the  13th, 
1703,  S.P. ;  —  6.  Ernest-Augustus,  born  the  7th  of  September,  1674,  who  was  bishop 
of  Osnaburg  upon  the  death  of  Charles- Joseph,  Elector  of  Triers,  in  1715,  and  was 
created  duke  of  York  and  Albany,  and  earl  of  Ulster,  June  the  29th,  1716,  by  his 
brother,  George  I.,  being  also  elected  a  knight  of  the  Garter.  He  died  on  the  1 4th  of 
August,  J  728,  S.P. ;  — 7-  Sophia-Charlotte,  born  the  2nd  of  October,  1668,  became  on 
the  28th  of  September,  1684,  the  second  wife  of  Frederic,  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  who 
became  the  first  king  of  Prussia,  in  1700.  She  died  at  Hanover,  on  February  the  1st, 
1705,  having  had  issue  two  sons  :  Frederic-Augustus,  born  in  1685,  who  died  an  infant ; 
and  Frederic-William  I.,  king  of  Prussia,  who  was  born  August  the  4th,  1688,  became 
king,  February  the  25th,  1713,  and  married  his  cousin,  Sophia-Dorothy,  the  daughter 
of  George  I.,  king  of  England. 

Grorgr-Lrwis,  the  first  king  of  Britain  of  the  Hanoverian  line,  whose  ancestry  has 
been  fully  detailed,  both  in  its  lineal  and  collateral  degrees,  was  born  on  the  28th  of  May, 
1660,  at  Osnaburg,  and  his  first  years  were  employed  in  gaining  both  civil  and  military 
acquirements,  which  his  talents  and  genius  soon  rendered  conspicuous.  So  early  as  the 
1 5th  year  of  his  age  he  entered  the  field  with  his  father  and  the  duke  of  Celle,  when 
he  distinguished  himself  by  his  bravery  at  the  battle  of  Consarbruck,  and  the  consequent 
taking  of  Treves,  against  the  French,  in  1675,  for  which  the  youth  was  personally  com- 
mended by  the  emperor.  He  continued  in  the  field  until  the  peace  of  Nimeguen  in 
1679,  when,  being  of  two  ardent  a  mind  to  consume  his  time  in  inactivity,  he  visited 
various  countries  of  Europe  for  the  purposes  of  knowledge  in  its  civil  and  literary  de- 
partments. His  father  in  the  following  year  becoming  duke  of  Hanover,  received  a  visit 
of  congratulation  from  William,  prince  of  Orange,  afterwards  king  of  England,  with 
whom  the  young  prince  had  acted  in  their  military  operations,  and  it  was  then  that 
George  first  saw  the  man  through  whose  patriotic  and  liberal  efforts  he  himself  afterwards 
became  seated  in  the  British  throne.  No  sooner  had  the  prince  departed  than  the  young 
prince  of  Hanover  visited,  besides  other  countries,  France,  the  Netherlands,  and  lastly 
England,  where  he  arrived  in  November,  and  where  in  concurrence  with  his  father's 
wishes,  he  made  his  advances  to  the  princess  Anne,  the  daughter  of  James,  duke  of 
York,  and  the  niece  of  king  Charles  II.,  which  princess  he  eventually  succeeded  in  the 
throne ;  but  these  were  soon  withdrawn  at  the  command  of  his  father,  who  now 
earnestly  wished  to  unite  the  two  dukedoms  of  Hanover  and  Celle,  by  the  marriage  of 
George,  his  eldest  son,  with  the  only  daughter  and  child  of  the  duke  of  Celle,  establishing 
for  this  purpose  the  right  of  primogeniture,  to  prevent  the  future  dis-union  of  these 
States.    The  young  prince,  who  had  been  created  a  Doctor  of  Laws  in  a  progress  he 
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made  to  Oxford,  in  consequence  of  this  new  resolve,  left  England,  March  the  1  !th, 
1681,  and  though  not  at  all  affected  towards  his  cousin,  whose  affections  had  also  been 
previously  fixed  upon  another  object,  the  marriage  was  celebrated  between  them  in  1682, 
proving  a  source  of  continual  uneasiness,  and  concluding  in  their  separation  in  1694. 

Finding  in  this  marriage  no  domestic  happiness,  the  consequence  of  a  mutual  want  of 
affection,  and  not  of  any  unworthy  cause,  the  scene  of  war,  so  congenial  with  his  incli- 
nation, again  opened  to  his  view.  With  a  strong  body  of  Hanoverian  troops,  he  joined 
the  Imperial  army  during  the  siege  of  Vienna  bv  the  Turks,  where  in  the  memorable 
defeat  of  the  infidels,  September  the  12th,  1683,  George-Lewis  was  greatly  distinguished 
for  his  courage  and  conduct,  which  were  also  evinced  at  the  capture  of  Buda,  in  1686. 
He  served  in  most  of  the  campaigns  against  France,  having  at  the  head  of  9,000  men 
his  full  share  of  the  glory  and  sufferings  at  Steenkerke,  Lanaen,  and  Namur,  under  his 
illustrious  friend,  William  of  England,  and  in  these  strifes  he  continued  until  the  treaty 

ofRyswick,in  1697.  ,  _ 

In  the  following  year,  January  the  23rd,  1698,  he  succeeded  his  father  m  all  his  dig- 
nities, excepting  that  of  being  bishop  of  Osnaburg,  which,  by  previous  treaty,  being 
required  to  be  held  alternately  by  a  Protestant  and  a  Catholic  pastor,  could  not  be  pos- 
sessed successively  by  two  persons  of  the  House  of  Hanover.  However,  the  disoute  con- 
cerning the  ninth  Electorate  was  not  yet  setded,  though  his  father  had  graced  himself 
with  the  title.  After  much  altercation  from  the  present  Electors,  who  were  jealous  of  a 
new  member  sharing  their  honors,  he  received  the  investiture  in  January,  1699,  when  his 
title  was  acknowledged  by  the  European  powers;  but  it  was  not  until  the  30th  of  Juue, 
1708,  that  he  was  permitted  to  enter  the  Electoral  College,  when  he  voted  at  the  diet  at 
Ratisbon. 

The  death  of  his  father  was  soon  followed  by  that  of  his  illustrious  friend,  William  of 
England,  in  whose  efforts  all  his  prospects  of  mounting  the  British  throne  centered.  This 
event  naturally  caused  a  regret  in  the  court  of  Hanover,  and  an  anxiety  to  discover  the 
feelings  that  Anne,  the  new  queen,  might  have  towards  him  in  rendering  those  prospects 
either  permanent  or  illusive.  Doubt,  however,  was  quickly  banished  by  his  installation 
at  Windsor,  by  the  orders  of  Anne,  as  a  knight  of  the  Garter,  the  13th  of  March,  1703, 
Charles,  lord  Mohun,  acting  as  his  proxy,  in  confirmation  of  the  election  conferred  upon 
him  at  Kensington,  by  the  means  of  William,  the  18th  of  June,  1701.  Though  Anne 
herself  was  never  very  cordially  disposed  towards  the  House  of  Hanover,  but  was  secretly 
biassed  to  her  exiled  and  attainted  brother,  the  Pretender,  yet  she  was  too  much  aware  of 
the  wishes  of  the  nation,  to  revoke  the  acts  and  condemn  the  policy  which  conduced  to 
the  interests  of  the  Guelphs.  As  too,  she  entered  warmly  through  the  greater  part ^of 
her  reign  in  the  war  against  France,  she  could  not  withhold  an  appearance  of  friendship 
from  George-Lewis,  one  of  her  wannest  and  ablest  allies. 

But  when  the  Tory  faction  had  undermined  the  influence  of  the  great  Marlborough, 
with  whom  the  heroes  of  Hanover  had  often  fought  in  the  field,— and  when  to  gain  an 
ascendant,  they  basely  yielded  all  the  advantages  of  a  glorious  war,  to  obtain  a  peace  that 
should  destroy  the  influence  of  their  great  captain,  whose  fall  would  be  their  rise,  -—  then  it 
was  that  the  Brunswick  succession  became  insecure,  and  that  the  intriguing  spirit  of  the 
Tories,  encouraged  by  the  known  desire  of  the  queen  in  favor  of  her  brother,  was  silently 
preparing  to  continue,  in  the  person  of  a  bigot,  their  ancient  line  of  kings  at  the  expense 
of  every  constitutional  privilege  and  blessiug  of  the  people.  This  growing  danger  was 
however  nipped  in  the  blossom  by  the  timely  death  of  the  queen,  before  their  plans  were 
fully  ripened,  which  were  blighted  by  the  resolute  and  prompt  energy  of  the  friends  of 
the  "Elector,  who  was  immediately  placed  upon  the  British  throne  as  the  pledge  to  Uie 
nation  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  Long  may  his  descendants  be  his  successors,  sacredly 
observing  the  compact  existing  oetween  them  and  the  people,  lessening  the  breach  ol 
religious  feuds  by  their  own  example  of  concession  and  conciliation,  and  relaxing  the 
reins  of  those  civil  disabilities,  which  the  improved  knowledge  and  temper  of  the  age 
render  now  no  longer  necessary.  For  what  our  fathers  wisely  enacted  to  suit  the  pressing 
circumstances  of  their  times,  it  would  be  folly  in  us  to  uphold  now  those  circumstances 
no  longer  exist.  Nations  or  individuals  excluded  from  alliance,  necessarily  are  prepared 
to  become  enemies.  When  alliance  is  sought,  it  becomes  folly  to  reject  it ;  for  who  would 
not  rather  have  a  friend  than  an  enemy.  Concession  is  the  only  method  of  obliterating  the 
memory  of  former  feuds  ;  but  an  opposition  upheld  when  the  original  impulse  has  ceased, 
can  only  make  it  more  deadly  as  well  as  dangerous  to  the  oppressor,  who  now  becomes 
unjust.  The  one  is  as  water,  the  other  as  oil  upon  the  fire.  Opposition  is  justifiable  only  to 
repress  an  arbitrary  power  encroaching  upon  our  rights;  but  when  that  power  and  the 
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inclination  to  exert  it  cease,  we  increase  the  security  of  these  our  rights  by  admitting  the 
persons  formerly  opposed  to  them,  to  share  with  us  in  their  blessings.  This  makes  our 
cause  to  be  theirs,  and  converts  foes  into  friends,  securing  our  mutual  strength ;  so  true  it  is, 
that  "  a  kingdom  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand."  Why  should  we  goad  and  harass 
the  steed  that  we  have  already  tamed,  unless  to  make  him  again  unruly  ?  Thus  the  policy 
of  our  glorious  William  III.,  and  that  which  emanated  from  the  last  years  of  our  late 
monarch,  George  IV.,  though  directed  in  an  opposite  course,  conduced  to  the  same  end. 
The  Roman  Catholics  of  the  age  of  William  endeavored  to  tyrannize  and  required 
restraint :  those  of  that  of  George  IV.,  had  evidenced  a  long-tried  loyalty,  and  therefore 
deserved  equally  with  his  Protestant  subjects  to  have  a  voice  in  the  cause  of  liberty.  The 
age  is  happily  past  in  which  religious  bigotry  had  power  to  endanger  civil  liberty  ;  and 
the  surest  way  of  preventing  a  recurrence,  was  to  throw  open  the  flood-gates  of  political 
distinction,  which  had  so  long  retained  two  great  bodies  in  an  increasing  pressure  against 
each  other,  endangering  the  overwhelming  of  either  by  the  greater  accumulating  forte  of 
its  opposite ;  when  on  the  con t ran-,  both,  as  two  masses  of  water,  would  by  the  removal 
of  mutual  restraint,  find  that  common  level  which  is  quickly  followed  by  tranquillity  and 
calm.  Religious  distinctions  will  always  endure  so  long  as  the  human  judgment  is 
fallible,  and,  where  they  are  accompanied  by  pride  and  an  obstinate  uncharitableness, 
they  must  engender  animosity :  but  to  prevent  that  animosity  gaining  a  wider  sphere  of 
action  than  the  privacy  of  social  life,  thereby  endangering  public  liberty  by  the  ascendency 
of  a  governing  and  partial  faction,  it  is  necessary  to  expunge  all  allusions  to  religious  doc- 
trines, and  the  political  disabilities  arising  thence,  from  the  civil  code. 

George-Lewis,  after  he  succeeded  his  father  and  became,  after  his  mother,  the  heir- 

f resumptive  to  the  British  throne,  gradually  acquired  fresh  dignities  until  he  became  king. 
Tpon  the  death  of  his  uncle  and  father-in-law,  George- William  of  Celle,  in  1705,  he 
joined  that  prince's  territories  to  his  own  ;  and  he  rendered  himself  conspicuous  in  the 
continental  wars  by  his  ability  and  courage,  which  at  length  raised  him  to  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  Imperial  army,  in  1707,  which  dignity  he  retained  until  the  end  of  the  year 
1709,  when  discontented  with  the  limited  supplies  and  reinforcements  the  German  States 
had  allowed  him,  he  resigned  his  command,  and  was  succeeded  by  prince  Eugene,  the 
duke  of  Savoy.  The  influence  this  honor  had  given  him  overcame  at  length  the  long 
continued  opposition  that  had  been  made  to  his  dignity  of  Elector ;  and  having  taken 
his  seat,  the  30th  of  June,  1708,  he  was  further  advanced  by  obtaining  the  title  of  arch- 
treasurer  of  the  empire,  the  12th  of  April,  1710. 

From  this  time  to  his  accession  to  the  British  crown  he  chiefly  occupied  himself  in  the 
government  of  his  dominions,  taking  little  interest  in  the  virulent  factions  for  and  against 
his  cause,  which  agitated  the  councils  of  the  court  of  London  through  the  plots  and 
refined  intrigues  of  his  rank  enemies,  the  Tories.  He  was  contented  with  the  rank  he 
enjoyed  as  a  German  prince  and  appeared  to  be  little  solicitous  for  foreign  dignities, 
which  apathy  was  very  discouraging  to  his  friends  in  England,  and  was  also  a  great 
source  of  uneasiness  to  his  mother,  the  aged  Electrcss,  whose  whole  soul  was  intent  on 
the  splendor  he  would  obtain  through  her  right.  The  princess  Sophia,  however,  attended 
closely  to  her  British  interests  in  continuing  her  correspondence  with  her  adherents  until 
her  death,  June  the  8th,  1714,  which  event,  George  now  standing  forth  as  the  immediate 
heir  to  the  British  throne,  gave  new  vigor  and  firmness  to  his  friends  in  England. 
Still,  however,  he  took  no  active  part  in  promoting  his  interests,  but  left  them  entirely  to 
the  voluntary  efforts  of  his  partisans,  prudently  declining  to  foment  faction  by  courting 
one  party  and  thereby  rendering  himself  doubly  obnoxious  to  the  other,  who  already 
opposed  nis  advancement.  He  placed  his  reliance  on  the  Whigs,  whose  enthusiasm  for 
the  Hanoverian  and  Protestant  cause  he  knew  rendered  any  efforts  of  his  own  unnecessary ; 
and  his  natural  prudence  therefore  pointed  out  the  policy  of  his  not  appearing  person- 
ally in  the  intriguing  strife,  which  would  at  once  give  the  Tories  an  advantageous  ground 
from  which  they  could  assail  him.  This  discreet  measure  was  the  cause  of  his  success  ; 
for  the  Whigs  now  j>ercciving  that  the  strife  must  be  carried  on  wholly  by  themselves,  at 
once  entered  upon  the  course  of  action  and  counsel  necessary  to  obtain  their  object ; 
while  the  Tories  having  no  hold  to  act  personally  against  him,  were  obliged  openly  to 
advocate  a  cause  truly  hateful  to  the  nation,  the  restoring  a  family  to  the  throne  whose 
bigoted  attachment  to  the  court  of  Rome  and  arbitrary  power  placed  both  religious  and 
civil  liberty  in  the  utmost  danger.  Thus  by  one  stroke  of  policy  he  armed  his  friends 
and  disarmed  his  enemies  ;  not  appearing  as  the  leader  of  tne  strife,  but,  like  a  country, 
as  the  prize  which  was  to  be  the  reward  of  vietorv. 

The  contest  soon  ended,  for  the  illness  and  death  of  the  queen  brought  affairs  at  once 
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to  a  crisis,  when  the  Whigs  by  their  unanimous  and  prompt  conduct  obtained  die  glorious 
ascendency  and  totally  frustrated  the  treasonable  plans  of  their  opponents.  Her  speedy 
dissolution  becoming  evident,  despatches  were  sent  to  the  Elector,  urging  him  to  repair 
without  delay  to  the  Hague,  where  a  fleet  would  be  in  readiness  to  convey  him  to  England 
on  the  first  intelligence  of  the  demise  of  the  queen,  an  event,  which  indeed  happened 
August  the  1st,  1714,  when  he  was  proclaimed  in  London  as  George  L,  king  of  Great 
Britain,  &c.  The  new  monarch  however,  left  not  his  German  states  until  August  the 
31st,  when  having  vested  their  government  in  a  council,  headed  by  his  brother  prince 
Ernest,  he  set  out  with  his  son,  the  electoral  prince,  from  Herenhausen,  and  in  five  days 
arrived  at  the  Hague,  where  he  conferred  witli  the  states-general ;  and  having  embarked, 
September  the  16th,  at  Orange  Polder,  under  convoy  of  an  English  and  Dutch  squadron, 
and  arrived  the  next  day  at  the  Hope,  he  sailed  up  the  river  and  landed  at  Greenwich 
about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening.  There  he  was  received  by  the  lords  of  the  regency, 
and  walked  to  his  house  in  the  park,  accompanied  by  a  great  number  of  the  nobility,  and 
greeted  by  the  acclamations  of  the  multitude.  The  coronation  took  place  with  the 
accustomed  solemnities  at  Westminster,  October  the  20th,  following. 

King  George  having  during  his  reign  made  three  visits  to  Hanover  and  his  hereditary 
dominions,  departed  from  Greenwich  for  the  fourth,  June  the  3rd,  1727,  and  landing 
in  Holland  on  the  7th,  immediately  proceeded  on  his  journey  to  his  German  capital ; 
but  on  the  road  being  suddenly  seized  with  a  paralytic  disorder,  and  conveyed  in  a  state 
of  insensibility  to  Osnaburg,  he  expired  on  the  very  bed  on  which  he  was  born,  Sunday, 
June  the  11th,  aged  68  years,  of  which  he  had  reigned  12  years,  10  months,  and  id 
days  in  England.  He  was  buried  amongst  his  ancestors  at  Hanover,  with  whose  ashes 
his  own  merited  to  mingle,  for,  in  the  woids  of  Hume,  who  was  not  one  of  his  warmest 
advocates,  "  He  was  plain  and  simple  in  his  person  and  address,  grave  and  composed  in 
his  deportment,  though  easy,  familiar,  and  facetious  in  his  hours  of  relaxation.  He  had 
acquired  the  character  of  a  circumspect  general,  a  just  and  merciful  prince,  and  a  wise 
politician,  who  perfectly  understood,  and  steadily  pursued  his  own  interests." 

Cfoe  CHtfc  of  Btng  firorac  $♦ 

Sophia  Dorothea,  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  George- William,  duke  of  Celle,  by 
Eleonora,  the  daughter  of  Alexander  d'Olbreuse,  a  native  of  France,  who  enjoyed 
neither  rank  nor  riches,  was  born  September  the  5th,  1666.  In  the  9th  year  of  her  age 
she  was  contracted  in  marriage  to  Augustus-Frederic,  prince  of  Wolfenbuitel,  for  whom 
she  afterwards  felt  a  strong  attachment.  This  princess,  however,  elevated  more  by  her 
rank  in  life  than  distinguished  by  the  happiness  arising  from  it,  was  fated  never  to  enjoy 
that  love  which  her  parents  had  fostered  in  her  almost  infant  years.  To  unite  their 
several  dominions,  her  father  and  his  brother,  Ernest- Augustus  of  Hanover,  afterwards 
resolved  to  effect  a  marriage  between  this  lady,  the  heiress  of  the  former,  with  George- 
Lewis,  the  son  of  the  latter,  which  was  solemnized  at  Celle,  November,  the  21st,  1682. 
But  unfortunately  between  George  and  Sophia  there  was  never  any  affection  or  confidence, 
as  each  of  them  had  in  other  quarters  formed  predilections  that  were  destined  never  to 
be  gratified  ;  and  it  was  the  frailty  of  the  prince  to  imagine  that,  since  he  was  disappointed 
in  obtaining  a  lady  of  his  own  choice,  he  was  fully  at  liberty  to  indulge  a  partiality  towards 
numerous  objects,  in  the  pursuit  of  which  he  was  at  no  pains  to  consider  by  concealment 
the  feelings  of  his  consort  Sophia,  naturally  of  a  high  spirit,  could  little  brook  this 
public  display  of  neglect  in  her  husband,  and  would  not  submit  to  the  insults  of  his  mis- 
tresses, however  much  her  mother-in-law,  the  Electress  Sophia,  who  herself  experienced 
much  of  the  licentiousness,  though  not  the  personal  neglect,  of  her  own  consort,  advised 
her  to  submit  to  what  she  could  not  control,  and  rather  to  endeavor  to  annihilate  her 
husband's  indifference  by  patience  than  to  encrease  it  by  resentment.  Her  feelings,  how- 
ever, prevented  her  from  acting  upon  this  admonition,  and  her  domestic  life  was  spent 
in  accusing  her  husband  of  his  libertinism  when  present,  and  in  upbraiding  him  when 
absent. 

In  her  brother-in  law,  prince  Philip,  she  found  a  noble  and  compassionate  heart,  who 
pitied  her  afflictions  and  offered  his  services  and  advice  to  relieve  her  from  them,  a  count 
Konigsmark,  a  friend  of  the  prince,  being  employed  to  cany  messages  between  them. 
This  man,  conceited  and  profligate,  in  a  drunken  frolic  in  Denmark  boasted  of  his  influ- 
ence with  the  young  duchess  of  Hanover,  ungenerously  for  the  gratification  of  his  vanity 
concealing  the  limited  bounds  of  his  intercourse  with  this  illustrious  lady  ;  and  his  proud 
folly  made  him  throw  out  insinuations  that  created  so  great  a  degree  of  suspicion,  as  to 
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cause  his  conduct  and  that  of  the  princess  to  be  narrowly  watched  by  the  Elector,  her 
father-in  law.  Nothing,  however,  led  to  a  suspicion  of  guilt,  for  whatever  was  the  motive 
of  the  insolent  count,  he  was  only  regarded  by  the  princess,  as  the  friend  of  her  brother 
Philip,  who  had  advised  her  to  fly  from  the  court,  where  she  was  so  openly  treated  with 
neglect  by  her  husband,  and  contempt  by  his  presuming  mistresses.  It  was  now  under 
pretense  of  furthering  this  object  ana  of  preparing  for  her  escape  into  France  to  seek  the 
refuge  of  her  mother's  family,  that  Konigsmark  obtained  many  and,  as  he  supposed,  secret 
meetings  with  the  princess  ;  but  the  Elector  was  informed  of  the  whole  proceedings,  and  the 
count  received  a  sudden  order  to  join  his  master  Philip,  who  was  serving  on  the  Hun- 
garian frontier.  Unfortunately,  however,  in  defiance  of  this  check  upon  his  commission, 
he,  before  his  departure,  prevailed  on  the  princess  to  grant  him  a  parting  interview  at  a 
time  when  it  might  be  probable  to  pass  witnout  discovery,  and  at  a  late  hour  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  her  bed-chamber,  to  receive  her  letters  and  dispatches  to  her  brother  Philip ;  but 
his  movements  were  instantly  made  known  to  the  Elector,  whose  active  jealousy  for  the 
honor  of  his  family,  in  the  transport  of  the  momeut,  stationed  guards  at  the  entrance 
of  a  passage  leading  to  the  apartment,  with  orders  to  dispatch  the  intruder  on  his  return, 
whicn  was  speedily  performed  and  almost  in  the  presence  of  the  princess. 

Though  it  was  never  pretended  that  she  had  committed  actual  guilt,  and  though  the 
motives  of  her  conduct  were  sufficiently  known,  and  therefore  no  procedure  of  divorce 
was  ever  intended  ;  yet  the  imprudence  of  admitting  an  intriguing  foreigner  to  her  presence 
at  so  improper  a  season,  and  betraying  to  him  the  secrets  of  her  husband  and  the 
Electoral  court,  was  a  crime  which  the  Elector  would  never  pardon  nor  allow  his  son  to 
forgive  By  his  order  a  separation  was  resolved  on,  which  as  neither  the  prince  nor  prin- 
cess had  ever  any  affection  for  each  oilier,  gave  equal  satisfaction  to  both.  She  was  con- 
veyed, the  2blh  of  December,  1694,  to  the  castle  of  Ahlden,  in  Luueburg,  where  she 
resided  for  the  remainder  of  her  life,  excepting  during  some  occasional  visits  to  Celle, 
while  her  father  and  mother  lived.  After  the  death  of  the  elector  Ernest,  it  is  said,  her 
husband  made  an  offer  of  reconciliation  ;  but  stung  with  the  aspersions,  which  by  her 
enemies  had  been  cast  upon  her,  and  conscious  of  her  not  having  deserved  them,  she  gave 
this  noble  answer  of  exalted  virtue  unconscious  of  stain,  "  If  what  I  am  accused  of  is 
true,  I  am  unworthy  of  his  bed ;  and  if  my  accusation  is  false,  he  is  unworthy  of  me.  I 
will  not  accept  his  offers."  Although  otherwise  totally  unnoticed  by  the  Electoral  family, 
she  had  ever  the  consolation  of  experiencing  the  duty  and  afTection  of  her  son,  who  more 
than  once  attempted  an  interview  with  her  at  Ahlden,  and  who,  had  she  lived  until  his 
accession  to  the  English  throne,  intended  to  restore  her  to  liberty  and  to  acknowledge  her 
as  the  queen-dowager.    She  died  November  the  2nd,  1726. 

C&e  iiiut  al  l&tnfl  Grargr.  £.  bj?  £0jpIjte'I3arotf)M,  fyi  CCIife. 

I. 

George- Augustus,  who  succeeded  his  father  as  George  II.    Chapter  II. 

n. 

Sophia-Dorothea,  who  was  born  at  Hanover,  March  the  16th,  1685,  married  at  Berlin, 
November  the  28th,  1706,  to  her  cousin,  Frederic-William  I.,  king  of  Prussia,  the  son  of 
Frederic,  the  first  king  of  Prussia,  by  Sophia,  the  daughter  of  Ernest-Augustus,  Elector 
of  Hanover ;  *  and  she  died,  having  survived  him  1 7  years,  July  the  5th,  1 757,  having  had 
fourteen  children,  of  whom  four  died  infants,  and  the  others  were  as  follow :  — 

I.  Charles-Frederic,  born  the  24th  of  January,  17 12,  who  became  king  as  Frederic  II. 
the  20th  of  May,  1740.  Having,  by  his  splendid  military  achievements  and  the  extent  of 
his  genius,  acquired  the  appellation  of  the  Great,  he  died  the  17th  of  August,  17b6,  aged 
75,  leaving  no  issue  by  Elizabeth-Christina,  the  daughter  of  Ferdinand-Albert,  duke  of 
Bmnswick-Wolfenbuttel. 

II.  Frederic- Augustus,  the  progenitor  of  the  succeeding  monarchs,  born  August  the 
9th,  1 722,  married  Louisa-Amelia,  the  sister  of  the  queen  of  Frederic  the  Great,  and 
died  the  12th  of  June,  1758,  leaving  the  following  issue. 

1.  Frederic- William  II.,  king  of  Prussia,  born  the  25th  of  September,  1744,  who 
married  the  14th  of  July,  1765,  Elizabeth-Christina,  the  daughter  of  Charles,  duke  of 

•  Tin  n  hu  been  a  difference  amongst  authors  in  reckoning  the  Prussian  monarchs,  which  confusion  has  arisen  from 
all  of  them  bearing  the  name  of  Frederic,  and  some  of  them  having  the  name  of  William  attached.  Thu*  they  hare  been 
enumerated  either  a»th*  five  Frederics,  or  as  Frederic  l.i  Frederic-  William  I. ;  Frederic  II.,  or  the  Great;  and  Frederic- 
William  II.  and  III. 
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Brunswick- Wolfenbiittel,  from  whom  he  was  divorced  in  1768 ;  and  he  re-married  the 
4th  of  July,  1769,  to  Frederica-Louisa,  the  daughter  of  Lewis  IX.,  prince  of  Hesse- 
Darmstadt,  who  died  in  1805.  He  became  king  the  17th  of  August,  1786,  and  died 
the  10th  of  November,  1797,  leaving  the  following  numerous  issue. 

1.  Frederic-William  III.,  the  present  king,,  born  August  the  3rd,  1770,  who  married 
December  the  14th,  1/93,  Louisa- Augusta,  the  daughter  of  Charles-Lewis,  duke  of 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  and  the  niece  of  Charlotte,  late  queen  of  Great  Britain,  who  was 
born  in  1776,  and  died  July  the  13th,  1810.  His  issue  are, —  1.  Frederic-William, 
prince-royal,  who  was  born  October  the  loth,  1795,  and  married  November  the  29th, 
1823,  to  Louisa,  the  daughter  of  Lewis-Charles,  king  of  Bavaria  ; —  2.  William-Lewis, 
who  was  born  March  the  22nd,  1797;  — 3.  Charlotte,  who  was  born  July  the  13th, 
1798,  and  is  the  wife  of  Nicolas,  the  present  despotic,  narrow-minded,  and  sanguinary 
emperor  of  Russia;  —  4.  Charles,  born  June  the  29th,  1801  ;  —  5.  Alexandrina,  who 
was  born  February  the  23rd,  1803,  and  married  September  the  24th,  1820,  to  Frederic 
of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin ;  —  6.  &  7.  Louisa,  born  February  the  1st,  1808,  and  Albert, 
born  October  the  4th,  1»09. 

ii.  Frederica-Charlotta,  the  only  issue  by  the  first  marriage,  who  was  born  May  the 
7th,  1767,  married  to  Frederick,  duke  of  York,  September  the  29th,  1791,  and  died 
August  the  6th,  1820,  without  issue. 

in.  Frederica-Louisa,  who  was  born  November  the  18th,  1774,  married  to  William  I., 
the  late  king  of  the  Netherlands,  and  now  of  Holland,  October  the  1st,  1791. 

iv.  Frederica-Christina,  who  was  born  in  1780,  married  to  William  LL,  grand  duke 
of  Hesse,  February  the  13th,  1797,  and  has  issue: — 1.  Frederic- William,  the  electoral 
prince,  born  August  the  20th,  1802 ;  —2.  Caroline,  born  July  the  29th,  1799 ;  —  3. 
Maria,  born  September  the  6th,  1804. 

v.  Lewis,  who  was  born  in  1773,  married  Frederica,  the  daughter  of  Charles-Lewis, 
duke  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  and  died  in  1796,  having  issue :— 1.  Frederic -William, 
born  October  the  30th,  1794  ;  —  2.  Frederica,  born  September  the  30th,  1796. 

vi.  Frederic-Charles,  who  was  born  in  1781,  and  married  to  Louisa- Charlotte,  born  in 
1789,  the  daughter  of  Frederic,  the  son  of  Frederic  V.  of  Denmark,  by  Juliana  of 
Brunswick,  the  second  wife  of  that  king. 

Til.  Ferdinand- William,  who  was  born  in  1783,  married  to  Marianne,  born  in  1783,  the 
daughter  of  Frederic-Lewis,  Landgrave  of  Hesse  Hombourg,  and  the  sister  of  Frederic, 
the  late  Landgrave,  who  married  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  George  III.,  of  Great 
Britain,  by  whom  there  is  a  daughter,  bom  July  the  4th,  1805. 

2.  Freaerica-Sophia,  who  was  born  August  the  7th,  1751,  married  in  1767,  to  Wil- 
liam V.,  prince  of  Orange,  and  died  April  the  9th,  1806.    She  had  issue  :  — 

i.  William  I.,  king  of  Holland,  who  was  born  August  the  24th,  1772,  married 
October  the  1st,  1791,  Frederica-Louisa,  the  daughter  of  Frederic-William  II.,  king 
of  Prussia,  and  has  issue: —  1.  William-Frederic,  born  December  the  6th,  1792,  who 
married  Anne,  the  daughter  of  Paul  I.,  emperor  of  Russia,  Februarv  the  21st,  1816, 
by  whom  are  three  sons,  William,  Alexander,  and  Frederic ;  —  2.  Frederic-Charles, 
born  February  the  2»th,  1797  ;  —  and  3.  Mariana,  born  May  the  19th,  lt>09. 

III.  Frederic-Henry,  who  was  born  January  the  18th,  1726,  married  Wihelmina,  the 
daughter  of  Maximilian,  of  Hesse  Cassel,  the  brother  of  Frederic,  king  of  Sweden,  who 
was  born  February  the  26th,  1726,  and  died  in  1808.  This  prince  was  one  of  the 
greatest  captains  of  the  age,  and  died  in  1808,  without  issue. 

IV.  Augustus-Ferdinand,  Grand  Master  of  the  Order  of  St.  John  of  Sonnaberg, 
who  was  born  May  the  22nd,  1730,  married  in  1755,  to  Anne- Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of 
Frederic- William  of  Schedwt,  by  whom  have  been  issue:  —  1.  Frederic-Christian- 
Lewis,  who  was  born  November  the  11th,  1771,  and  killed  at  Saalfield,  in  a  skirmish 
against  the  French,  four  days  before  the  great  battle  of  Jena,  October  the  10th,  1806, 
without  issue ;  —  2.  William-Augustus,  who  was  born  September  the  15th,  1779;  — 
3.  Frederica- Dorothy,  who  was  born  May  the  24th,  1770,  married  to  Anthony  of 
Kadzivilov. 

V.  Frederica-Sophia,  who  was  born  July  the  3rd,  1 7D9,  married  to  Frederic,  Mar- 
grave of  Brandenburg-  Bareuth.  who  died  in  17<>3»  and  she  died  in  1758,  leaving  him  his 
only  issue,  Elizabeth-Sophia- Wihelmina,  the  wife  of  Charles  Eugene,  duke  of  Wir- 
temberg,  who  died  without  issue,  in  1739. 

VI.  Frederica-Louisa,  who  was  born  September  the  28th,  1714,  married  in  1729  to 
Charles- William,  Margrave  of  Brandenburg-Anspach,  who  died  in  1751,  and  had  issue, 
Charles- Frederic,  who  tired  of  sovereignty,  ceded  his  states  to  Prussia  in  1792,  and 
retired  to  England,  where  he  died  in  1806,  without  issue. 
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VII.  Philippina-Charlotta,  who  was  bora  March  the  13th,  1716,  married  in  1733  to 
Charles,  duke  of  Brunswick-Wolfenbiittel,  who  died  in  1780. 

VIII.  Sophia-Dorothea-Maria,  who  was  born  January  the  25th,  1719,  married  in 
1734  to  William-Frederic,  Margrave  of  Brandenburg-Schweldt,  who  died  iu  1765, 
and  she  died  in  1771,  leaving  issue  the  three  following  daughters. 

1.  Frederica-Dorothy,  the  wife  of  Frederic- Eugene,  duke  of  Wirtemberg,  who  died 
in  1797»  &ud  by  her  amongst  a  numerous  issue,  had  Frederic,  the  late  king  of  Wirtem- 
berg, whose  second  consort  was  Charlotte,  the  daughter  of  George  III.,  king  of  Great 
Britain. 

2.  Anne-Elizabeth-Louisa,  the  wife  of  Augustus-Ferdinand,  the  son  of  Frederic- 
William  I.,  king  of  Prussia. 

3.  l'hillippina,  the  second  wife  of  Frederic  II.,  Landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel,  whose 
first  wife  was  Mary,  the  daughter  of  George  II.,  king  of  Great  Britain,  who  died  in 
1 772.    He  died  in  the  year  1 785,  and  she  in  that  of  1 800. 

IX.  Louisa- Ulrica,  who  was  bora  July  the  24th,  1720,  married  to  Adolphus-Frederic, 
king  of  Sweden,  who  died  in  1771,  and  from  her  issued  the  succeeding  kings  until  the 
accession  of  Charles-John,  formerly  marshall  Bernadotte,  in  1818.    She  died  in  1782. 

X.  Anna- Amelia,  who  was  born  November  the  9th,  1723,  died  Abbess  of  Quedlin- 
burgin  1778. 


CHAPTER  II. 

George  II.,  King  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Defender  of  the  Faitti  ; 

Elector  of  Hanover,  fyc. 

W  This  prince,  the  only  son  of  George  I.,  was  bora  at  Han- 
over, October  the  30th,  1 693,  receiving  the  names  of  George- 
Augustus.  In  his  earliest  years  he  was  much  caressed  by 
the  great  patron  of  his  family,  king  William  III.,  whom  he 
visited  at  Loo  in  1(>99.  He  married,  September  the  2nd, 
1705,  Wihelmina-Carolina  of  Brandenburg- A nspach.  As 
the  probability  of  the  accession  of  his  family  en  creased,  he 
was  elected,  April  the  4th,  1706,  a  knight  of  the  most  noble 
order  of  the  Garter,  with  the  insignia  of  which,  being  des- 
patched to  Hanover,  he  was  invested  June  the  2nd,  and 
was  installed  at  Windsor,  by  proxy,  December  the  22nd, 
following.  Also  on  the  29th  of  November  in  the  same  year, 
by  queen  Anne,  baron  of  Tewkesbury,  viscount  North- 


he  was  by  letters  patent 

allerton,  earl  of  Milford  Haven,  and  marquess  and  duke  of  Cambridge,  and  as  a  further 
addition  of  honor  he  had  conferred  upon  him  precedence  of  every  other  peer  of  Great 
Britain. 

Of  this  accumulation  of  honors,  the  Electoral  prince  of  Hanover  resolved  to  make  him- 
self worthy  by  indulging  his  natural  disposition  for  war  and  glory.  Having  entered  the 
ranks  of  the  great  duke  of  Marlborough  as  a  volunteer,  he  served  in  the  campaign  in 
the  Netherlands,  and  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  the  liard  fought  battle  of  Oude- 
narde,  June  the  30th,  1/08,  where  he  charged  the  French  at  the  head  of  the  Hanoverian 
dragoons  with  an  intrepidity  that  confounded  the  enemy  and  endangered  himself;  for 
one  of  his  aides-de-camp  was  killed  at  his  side,  and  he  had  a  horse  shot  under  him. 

Having  landed  with  king  George  I.  in  England,  on  the  death  of  queen  Anne,  Sep- 
tember the  17th,  1714,  he  was  by  his  royal  parent,  on  the  27th  of  the  same  month,  cre- 
ated prince  of  W ales  ;  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  he  was  the  first  prince  of  Wales  since 
Edward  the  Black  Prince  that  had  children  alive  in  his  father's  reign.  In  the  same 
year  he  was  by  parliament  declared  earl  of  Chester  and  Flint.  The  prince  was  also  a 
privy  counselor,  one  of  the  governors  of  the  Charter  House,  captain  general  of  the 
artillery  company,  and  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Dublin.  During  the  king's 
absence  for  Hanover  from  July  the  7th,  1 7 1 to  January  the  18th,  1717,  the  prince  of 
Wales  was  appointed  guardian  of  the  realm  and  lieutenant  within  the  same  ;  but  shortly 
after  a  dispute  arising  between  him  and  his  royal  father,  he  became  banished  as  it  were 
from  the  court  and  severed  from  political  distinction,  which  privations,  however,  were 
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happily  not  of  a  very  protracted  existence,  as  a  reconciliation  was  at  length  effected.  This 
disagreement  issued  from  the  following  cause.  The  princess  of  Wales  was,  November 
the  3rd,  1716,  delivered  of  a  son,  for  whom  the  prince  intended  his  uncle,  the  duke  of 
York,  as  a  godfather  ;  but  the  king  having  ordered  the  duke  of  Newcastle  to  stand  for 
himself,  the  prince,  after  the  ceremony,  inconsiderately  expressed  his  resentment  against 
this  nobleman  in  very  warm  terms,  which  raised  the  anger  of  the  king  for  this  insult 
upon  the  person  whom  he  had  honored  by  selecting  him  as  his  representative.  The 
royal  displeasure  became  indeed  so  great,  that  the  king  ordered  his  son  to  confine  him- 
self within  his  own  appartments,  and  afterwards  signified  his  pleasure  that  he  should 
quit  the  palace  of  St.  James's.  The  court  was  also  given  to  understand  that  they  who 
visited  the  prince  and  princess  should  have  no  access  to  his  majesty's  presence,  and 
that  all  such  who  held  offices  and  employments  under  both  the  king  and  prince  would 
be  obliged  to  quit  either  the  one  or  the  other  at  their  option.  Upon  this  his  royal  highness 
and  his  consort  resided  at  the  earl  of  Grantham's  in  Arlington-street,  and  afterwards 
removed  to  Leicester-house  ;  but  his  children  still  remained  at  St.  James's.  The  inno- 
cent cause  of  this  bitter  and  unnatural  resentment,  as  if  for  a  punishment  on  the  royal 
delinquents,  who  suffered  their  anger  to  insult  an  important  religious  institution,  expres- 
sive of  peace  and  humility,  was  removed  out  of  the  world,  February  the  16th,  1717* 
which  should  have  acted  as  a  sign  for  the  royal  relatives  to  renew  their  former  love  and 
confidence.    This  reconciliation,  however,  did  not  take  place  until  the  year  1721. 

From  this  period  to  the  death  of  his  father,  the  prince's  life  was  entirely  domestic  and 
of  no  political  influence,  as  in  the  subsequent  journeys  of  George  I.  to  Hanover,  the 
regency  was  always  committed  into  the  hands  of  lords-justices.  George  L  dying 
suddenly  at  Osnaburg,  June  the  14th,  1727,  intelligence  of  which  was  received  on  the 
14th,  his  son  was  proclaimed  as  George  II.  on  the  following  day,  and  was  crowned  with 
his  queen  at  Westminster-abbey,  October  the  11th,  of  the  same  year.  This  monarch, 
famed  as  he  is  for  his  personal  courage,  and  for  his  success  in  arms,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  great  Pitt,  will  ever  be  most  celebrated  for  that  noble  declaration  made  by  him, 
which  is  worthy  of  being  written  in  characters  of  gold  in  the  palace  of  every  king, 
"  There  shall  be  no  persecution  for  conscience's  sake  in  my  dominions  during  my  reign  !  " 
After  a  glorious  reign  of  34  years,  4  months,  and  14  davs,  in  which  the  arms  of  England 
were  enriched  with  fame  and  conquest,  George  II.  died  suddenly  at  Kensington,  Octo- 
ber the  25th,  1760,  aged  77  years,  and  was  buried  November  the  11th  following,  at 
Westminster-abbey,  being  succeeded  by  his  grandson,  George  III. 

CIjc  Z&i(e  at  mfofl  Grcrsc  2LE 

Carolina-Wihelmina-Dorothea,  the  daughter  of  John-Frederic,  marquis  of  Branden- 
burg-Anspach,  (who  died  in  1686,)  by  Eleanor-Erdmuth-Louisa,  his  second  wife,  and 
the  daughter  of  John-George,  duke  of  Saxe-Eysenach,  (who  died  in  1696,)  was  born 
March  the  1st,  1683 ;  but  her  father  dying  in  her  infancy,  and  her  mother  remarrying 
to  George  IV.,  Elector  of  Saxony,  she  was  lefc  under  the  guardianship  of  Frederick, 
Elector  of  Brandenburg,  afterwards  king  of  Prussia,  by  which  means  she  spent  her  early 
days  at  the  court  of  Berlin.  This  lady  was  universally  admired  for  her  beauty  and 
superior  endowments,  which  were  rendered  truly  valuable  by  her  numerous  virtues ; 
and  she  became  so  much  an  object  of  attraction,  that  she  was  solicited  to  marry  Charles 
III.,  king  of  Spain,  who  was  afterwards  emperor  of  Germany.  Though,  to  bring  about 
this  match  she  was  strongly  urged  to  change  her  religion,  yet  no  consideration  of  courtly 
grandeur  could  induce  her  to  become  a  recreant  to  her  conscience  and  the  conviction  of 
truth  ;  and  this  rare  and  praiseworthy  integrity  to  her  principles,  which  thus  seemed  to 
ruin  every  prospact  of  ambition,  did  on  the  contrary,  by  the  blessing  of  Providence,  raise 
her  ultimately  to  the  highest  pitch  of  sublunary  splendor  ;  for  it  was  the  chief  motive 
that  induced  the  Elector  of  Hanover,  afterwards  George  I.  of  Great  Britain,  to  chuse 
her  for  the  wife  of  his  son,  the  Electoral  prince.  The  nuptials,  which  occasioned  uni- 
versal joy  amongst  the  whole  body  of  the  protestants,  not  only  of  the  empire,  but  of  all 
Europe/were  solemnized  September  the  2nd,  1703 ;  and  this  union  proved  a  blessing 
in  store  for  the  literary  talent  and  genius  of  Great  Britain,  as  she  afterwards  became  the 
munificent  patroness  of  literature  and  the  arts,  supplying  the  deficiency  of  the  king,  her 
husband,  in  this  respect,  whose  inclinations  fitted  him  only  for  war  and  government. 

At  the  elevation  of  the  Hanoverian  family  to  one  of  the  chief  thrones  of  the  world, 
this  princess,  who  landed  at  Margate,  October  the  13th,  1714,  preserved  an  equanimity 
which  proved  that  the  possession  of  worldly  grandeur  could  not  destroy  the  calmness  of 
her  mind,  and  that  in  her  estimation,  a  crown  was  not  essential  to  happiness.    As  priu- 
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cess  of  Wales,  she  gained  general  respect  and  love,  and  in  the  unhappy  misunderstanding 
between  her  husband  and  his  father,  she  was  so  prudent  as  to  keep  fair  with  both  the 
parties,  conducting  herself  with  an  unruffled  impartiality  that  she  might  be  enabled  to 
become  the  worthy  means  of  effecting  a  reconciliation.  George  I.,  her  father-in-law, 
had  a  sincere  esteem  for  her,  and  she  in  return  honored  him  with  great  respect. 

When  she  became  queen,  participating  in  the  coronation  of  her  royal  consort,  October 
the  11th,  1727.  she  deserved  the  pre-eminence  which  her  station  conferred  on  her, 
becoming  the  focus  of  female  virtue  and  accomplishments,  and  the  dispenser  of  happiness 
to  the  deserving  part  of  her  consort's  subjects.  So  much  was  she  beloved  by  her  royal 
lord,  and  so  much  confidence  did  he  justly  place  in  her  abilities,  her  iutegrity,  and  her 
love  of  justice,  which  she  tempered  with  lenity,  that  during  his  visits  to  Hanover,  he 
constituted  her  regent  of  his  realms,  which  dignity  she  enjoyed  from  May  the  17th  to 
September  the  12th,  1721),  and  again  from  June  the  6th,  until  17«*2,  and  lastly  from 
May  the  22nd,  l7»Mi,  until  the  month  of  January  in  1 7^7*  in  which  last  period,  by  the 
licentiousness  of  the  people,  occurred  the  death  of  captain  Porteus  at  Edinburgh,  whom 
she  had  reprieved.  The  mortal  career  of  this  excellent  princess  closed  soon  after  this 
violation  of  the  law,  for  she  died  of  a  mortification  in  the  bowels,  November  the  20th, 
1737t  aged  .54  years,  and  was  buried  at  Westminster-abbey. 

Carolina- Wihelmina-Dorothea,  who  deservedly  ranks  with  the  most  eminent  of  the 
queens-consort  of  England,  was  of  a  beauteous  countenance,  and  of  a  figure  whose 
exquisite  symmetry,  until  impaired  hy  a  diseased  corpulency,  was  accompanied  with  a 
dignity  that  inspired  in  the  beholder  a  reverence  unmixed  with  fear.    Her  manners 
were  chastened  by  a  natural  goodness  and  a  superiority  of  intellect  that  heightened  the 
charms  of  her  beauty,  and  by  a  majestic  demeanor,  which  the  elegance  of  her  person  was 
so  admirably  calculated  to  display.    Her  beuevolence  was  unbounded,  and  her  zeal 
incessant  to  promote  virtue  and  piety.    She  was  the  great  encourager  of  learning  and 
genius,  and  not  only  honored  with  her  friendship  the  persons  eminent  in  the  pleasing 
departments  of  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  but  also  such  as  entered  into  the  abstruse 
and  difficult  windings  of  science  and  theology  ;  for  amongst  others,  she  conversed  with 
Newton,  corresponded  with  Leibnitz,  and  encouraged  Clarke  and  Butler,  whose  great 
talents  were  fully  appreciated  by  her  own  solid  sense  and  judgment,  which  were  greatly 
cultivated  by  her  devotion  to  study  and  contemplation.    And  though,  as  a  queen,  she 
was  constantly  assiduous  in  securing  the  welfare  and  improvement  of  her  husband's  sub- 
jects, 3he  always  attended  to  the  duties  of  the  woman  by  a  most  minute  examination  of 
the  propriety  and  decorum  of  her  domestic  circle,  which  she,  nevertheless,  accompanied 
with  all  the  mildness  of  simplicity,  expressive  of  her  humanity  to  her  inferiors,  and  of 
her  detestation  of  that  insolence  of  pride,  that  seeks  to  aggrandize  itself  by  insulting 
the  dependence  stationed  beneath  it.    Of  her  merit  in  this  respect,  there  is  an  instance 
not  to  be  passed  over  even  in  these  limited  pages,  which  affords  an  example  to  the 
insensible  pride  too  much  indulged  in  every  rank  of  life,  excepting  that  which  for  want 
of  an  inferior  is  cut  off  from  the  possibility  of  being  tainted  with  such  a  mental  degra- 
dation.   Her  daughter,  the  princess  Anne,  having  one  day  made  one  of  the  ladies  about 
her  stand  a  long  time,  during  a  tedious  conversation  with  her  on  some  trifling  subject, 
till  she  was  almost  ready  to  faint,  the  queen  resolved  upon  a  practical  reprimand  for  her 
inhuman  behavior  that  should  have  more  weight  than  verbal  precept.    When  the  prin- 
cess, therefore,  came  to  her  in  the  evening,  as  usual,  to  read  to  her,  and  was  drawing 
herself  a  chair  to  sit  down,  the  royal  mother  said,  "  No,  my  dear,  you  must  not  sit  at 

present,  for  I  intend  to  make  you  stand  this  evening  as  long  as  you  suffered  lady  to 

remain  to-day  in  the  same  position.  She  is  a  woman  of  the  first  quality  ;  but,  had  she 
been  a  nursery-maid,  you  should  have  remembered  she  was  a  human  creature  as  well  as 
yourself."  The  name  of  this  celebrated  princess,  Carolina,  was  conferred  on  two  un- 
cultivated provinces  of  North  America,  which  in  after  ages  may  perpetuate  her  memory 
when  the  noblest  buildings  of  Europe  may  lie  in  ruins. 

Cfcc  itffttt  of  »fna  6rorflt  IJE.  by  Ouccn  Carolirw,  f)tsf  CCItfr. 

I. 

Frederic- Lewis  was  born  at  Hanover  January  the  20th,  1707,  and  christened  Febru- 
ary the  4th  following,  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  the  Elector  of  Hanover,  his  grandfather, 
being  godfathers,  and  his  great  grandmother,  the  duchess-dowager,  the  princess  Sophia, 
acting  as  godmother.  His  years  of  minority  were  passed  in  Germany,  which  time  he 
improved  by  acquiring  literature  and  a  knowledge  of  the  sciences  to  a  great  extent,  and 
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so  well  pleased  was  George  I.,  on  that  king's  first  visit  to  Hanover  after  his  accession, 
with  his  demeanor  and  abilities,  that  he  was  elected,  December  the  24th,  1716,  a  knight 
companion  of  the  most  noble  order  of  the  Garter,  and  was  installed  at  Windsor  by  proxy, 
April  the  30th,  1718,  having  previously  been  created,  January  the  10th,  1717,  duke  of 
Gloucester.  And  as  a  further  reward  of  his  rising  merit,  his  grandfather  further  dignified 
him,  July  the  15th,  1720,  with  the  titles  of  baron  of  Snawdon,  in  the  county  of  Carnar- 
von ;  viscount  Launceston,  in  the  county  of  Cornwall ;  earl  of  Eltham,  in  the  county  of 
Kent ;  marquess  of  the  Isle  of  Ely,  in  the  county  of  Cambridge ;  and  duke  of  the  city 
of  Edinburgh  in  Scotland. 

On  his  father's  becoming  king  in  1727.  he  was,  November  the  28th,  constituted  first 
commissioner  and  governor  for  the  building  and  better  management  of  Greenwich  Hos- 
pital. His  royal  highness  arrived  for  the  first  time  in  England,  December  the  3rd,  1728, 
landing  incognito  at  Harwich.  The  following  day  he  arrived  at  St.  James's,  and  was 
introduced  into  the  privy-council,  December  the  18th,  where  he  was  seated  on  the  right 
hand  of  his  majesty.  Bearing  at  this  time  the  title  of  prince  of  Great  Britain  and 
Electoral  prince  of  Brunswick- Luneburg,  he  was  created  prince  of  Wales  and  earl  of 
Chester,  January  the  8th,  1729,  the  titles  of  duke  of  Hnthsay  and  Cornwall,  earl  of 
Carrick  and  baron  of  Renfrew,  as  well  as  that  of  hereditary  steward  of  Scotland,  falling 
to  him  as  the  heir-apparent  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain.  And  to  these  dignities  was 
added  that  of  being  elected  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Dublin,  June  the  8th,  1729. 

In  February,  1730,  the  king  proposed  to  him  through  the  privy-council,  a  marriage 
with  the  princess  of  Saxe-Gotha,  which  being  approved  of  by  his  royal  highness,  it  was 
celebrated,  April  the  27th,  at  St.  James's  chapel ;  but  it  is  painful  to  relate  that  shortly 
after  this  union,  a  difference  arose  from  it  between  the  king  and  prince,  which  entirely 
destroyed  the  domestic  happiness  of  the  roval  family,  though  the  prince  in  the  com- 
mencement of  it  endeavored  by  demonstrations  of  respect  and  duty  to  palliate  the  effects. 
The  origin  of  the  misunderstanding  it  is  now  difficult  to  trace,  but  it  was  rendered  more 
confirmed  by  the  refusing  to  the  prince  an  augmentation  to  his  establishment,  which  he 
requested  on  account  of  his  marriage  to  be  raised  from  £50,000  to  £100,000  per 
annum,  a  sum  which  had  been  enjoyed  by  his  father  as  prince  of  Wales.  This  breach, 
however,  reached  the  climax  by  the  following  circumstances,  the  causes  of  which  are  in 
a  great  degree,  however,  undesignedly  censurable  in  the  conduct  of  his  royal  highness. 
In  1737,  the  princess  of  Wales  had  advanced  to  the  last  month  of  her  pregnancy  before 
the  king  and  queen  were  at  all  aware  of  her  state.  She  was  twice  conveyed  from 
Hampton-court  to  the  palace  of  St.  James,  and  at  length  was  delivered  of  a  princess 
within  three  hours  after  her  last  arrival.  The  king  apprized  of  this  event,  expressed  his 
displeasure,  through  the  medium  of  the  earl  of  Essex,  at  this  strange  and  apparently 
inhuman  conduct,  as  an  indignity  offered  to  himself  and  the  queen. 

The  prince  endeavored  to  soothe  his  majesty's  anger  in  many  submissive  letters,  and 
implored  the  queen's  mediation,  but  without  effect ;  and  in  another  message,  sent  by 
the  duke  of  Grafton,  the  king,  after  severely  commenting  upon  his  late  conduct,  gave 
his  son  to  understand  that,  until  he  should  withdraw  his  confidence  from  those  who  had 
instigated  him  to  his  late  unwarrantable  conduct,  who  were  chiefly  the  opponents  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  against  whom  the  prince  had  conceived  a  strong  aversion  for  his  poli- 
tical want  of  integrity,  he  should  not  rehide  in  the  palace.  It  was  therefore  signified 
as  the  royal  pleasure,  that  he  should  leave  St.  James's  with  all  his  family,  when  it  could 
be  done  without  injury  to  the  princess  ;  upon  which  the  prince  retired  to  Kew,  where 
he  made  other  unsuccessful  efforts  to  be  possessed  of  his  father's  favor,  for  he  was  not  even 
admitted  by  the  king  into  the  presence  of  the  queen  his  mother  to  express  his  filial 
affection  for  her,  and  to  implore  her  forgiveness  and  blessing  in  her  last  moments.  In 
the  year  173D  he  voteo*  against  the  convention  in  Spain  and  was  soon  considered  as  the 
chief  of  the  opposition  against  the  administration  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who  was  too 
sensible  of  his  declining  influence  not  to  struggle  to  avert  his  downfall.  For  this  pur- 
pose that  minister  endeavored  to  gain  the  prince  of  Wales  to  his  interests,  and  despatched 
the  bishop  of  Oxford  to  import  to  him,  that,  if  the  prince  would  write  a  letter  of  sub- 
mission to  the  king,  he  and  all  his  counselors  should  be  taken  into  favor,  that  £50,000 
should  be  added  to  his  revenue,  that  his  debts  should  be  liquidated  by  a  grant  of  four 
times  that  sum,  and  that  provision  should  be  made  for  all  his  followers.  But  the  bait, 
though  alluring,  was  ineffectual,  the  prince  declaring  that  he  would  accept  no  such  con- 
ditions while  Sir  Robert  Walpole  directed  the  public  affairs,  whom  he  considered  as  a 
bar  between  the  interests  of  the  king  and  his  people,  and  as  the  tole  cause  of  the  decline 
of  British  influence  in  foreign  courts.    The  power  of  Walpole  ceasing  upon  his  quitting 
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the  lower  for  the  upper  house  of  parliament,  and  new  measures  being  resolved  upon, 
the  prince  of  Wales,  February  the  17th,  1741,  attended  by  a  numerous  retinue  of  his 
adherents,  waited  on  his  majesty,  who  received  him  most  graciously  and  ordered  his 
guards  to  be  restored,  of  which  he  had  been  deprived  during  his  disgrace,  which  recon- 
ciliation of  the  father  with  the  son,  who  was  the  idol  of  the  people,  was  celebrated  with 
public  rejoicings  all  over  the  kingdom. 

This  long-sought  event  was  however  of  short  duration,  for  the  prince  of  Wales  having 
held  a  court  of  Stannary  as  duke  of  Cornwall,  had  revived  some  claims  attached  to  that 
dignity,  which  if  admitted,  would  greatly  have  increased  his  influence  among  the 
Cornish  boroughs.  In  1748,  these  efforts  roused  the  jealousy  of  the  administration,  as 
encroaching  upon  what  was  considered  an  interest  dependant  on  the  crown,  and  they 
caused  a  renewal  of  the  former  royal  difference,  his  adherents  joining  once  more  the 
remnants  of  the  former  opposition,  who,  with  the  prince,  were  supposed  to  be  secretly 
biassed  in  their  conduct  by  the  celebrated  lord  Bolingbroke,  who  lived  in  retirement  at 
Battersea,  and  who  is  thought  to  have  made  use  of  his  influence  arising  from  the 
prince's  admiration  of  his  eloquence  and  talents  to  the  ungenerous  purpose  of  rendering 
the  royal  misunderstanding  durable  under  the  mask  of  attachment  to  his  royal  highness. 
The  prince  thus  again  severed  from  the  government,  soon  felt  the  weight  of  the  displea- 
sure of  the  ministers  from  their  influence  in  the  university  of  Cambridge ;  as  in  the 
year  1 748,  upon  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Somerset,  its  chancellor,  he  flattered  himself 
with  the  idea  of  being  elected  his  successor,  in  which  hope  he  was  seconded  by  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  nation.  Ministerial  virulence,  however,  deprived  him  of  an  honor 
which  his  love  of  learning  greatly  coveted,  and  the  choice  fell  upon  the  duke  of  New- 
castle. The  chagrin  arising  from  this  disappointment  was  however  soon  soothed  by  a 
public  evidence  of  his  popularity ;  for  in  the  year  1750,  an  act  having  passed  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  British  white-herring-fishery,  and  a  charter  of  corporation  having 
been  granted,  his  royal  highness  was  nominated  governor,  and  requested  publicly  and 
formally  to  receive  the  parliamentary  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  new  companv,  a 
ceremony  that  was  accompanied  with  many  demonstrations  of  public  approbation.  This 
proved  to  be  nearly  the  last  public  act  of  the  prince's  life,  for  after  a  short  illness  arising 
from  a  cold  caught  in  his  garden  at  Kew,  he  expired  at  Leicester-House  the  20th  of 
March,  1751,  aged  45  years,  and  was  interred  at  Westminster  abbey,  the  13th  of  April, 
to  the  great  grief  and  consternation  of  the  people  and  of  his  nearest  connections,  who 
revered  him  as  a  tender  husband,  a  fond  parent,  a  liberal  master,  an  unwearied  friend 
to  genius,  and  a  patriotic  prince,  who  beheld  the  corruptions  of  government  with  abhor- 
rence, and  had  resolved  to  purify  and  simplify  it  in  its  numerous  bearings,  had  it 
pleased  Providence  to  raise  him  as  its  head. 

It  cannot  be  concealed,  however,  that  his  patriotism  led  him  into  errors  of  judgment, 
and  that  his  indignation  at  the  want  of  integrity  in  Walpole,  made  him  suspect  the 
whole  body  of  the  Whigs,  who  had  been  the  great  support  of  the  Brunswick  family  on 
the  throne",  and  whose  zeal  had  been  duly  appreciated  by  his  father  and  grandfather,  the 
two  first  Georges. 

Those  monarchs,  pre-eminent  for  prudence  and  penetration,  though  they  forbore  to 
show  their  suspicions  openly,  were  fully  aware  of  the  enmity  which  existed  amongst 
the  Tories  against  the  line  of  Hanover,  and  of  their  ardent,  though  concealed  desire,  of 
restoring  the  exiled  family.  Prince  Frederick's  warmth  of  soul,  burning  at  the  corrup- 
tions of  Walpole,  overcame  the  soundness  of  his  judgment,  and  he  threw  himself  into 
the  arms  of  men,  whose  designs  his  generous  nature  could  not  perceive,  and  who  under 
pretense  of  opposing  the  minister,  only  hoped  to  sow  dissensions  in  the  Brunswick 
family,  that  they  might  effect  by  treachery  that  which  they  could  not  realize  by  force, 
the  restoring  of  the  Stuarts  by  the  tool  which  they  now  pretended  to  have  in  so  great 
an  estimation.  The  consciousness  of  this,  fully  justified  king  George  II.  in  his  opposi- 
tion to  his  son's  political  course,  since  he  must  have  perceived  from  foregoing  events,  that 
it  led  through  a  concealed  path  to  the  downfall  of  the  constitution  and  the  power  of  his 
family,  and  that  there  could  not  be  better  underminers  to  effect  this  than  the  subtle 
Bolingbroke  and  some  of  his  intriguing  followers,  though  it  must  ever  be  regretted  that 
this  opposition  should  have  led  to  so  much  domestic  acrimonious  feeling.  Lord  Boling- 
broke, however,  though  his  political  life  was  exerted  for  the  Stuarts,  may  not  be 
considered  as  a  lover  of  despotism.  He  would  have  participated  in  the  restoration  of 
that  dynasty  only  on  condition  that  the  titular  king,  the  Pretender,  would  conform  to  the 
Revolution  of  16*8,  which  being  refused  on  the  part  of  the  exile,  he  forsook  his  cause. 
He  perhaps  loved  Frederick,  and  wrote  his  "  Idea  of  a  Patriot  King"  from  his  anti- 
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cipation  that  the  prince,  had  he  ever  mounted  the  throne,  would  have  realized  that  idea 
by  his  royal  and  patriotic  actions,  which  his  virtue  and  liberality  must  have  generated 
in  his  kingly  capacity.  The  prince  was  justified  in  his  censure  of  abuses  and  resolves 
to  amend  them,  which  justly  entitles  him  to  be  regarded  as  a  patriotic  prince  ;  but  the 
means  he  took  were  dangerous,  and  did  not  partake  of  the  duty  he  owed  to  George  II., 
as  a  subject  and  a  son,  when  probably  in  a  few  years  he  might  have  secured  a  lasting 
glory  by  rectifying  the  evils  by  his  own  example  and  influence  as  a  monarch. 

The  prince's  consort  was  Augusta,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Frederic  II.,  duke  of 
Saxe  Gotha,  who  died  in  1732,  bv  Magdalen-  Augusta,  the  daughter  of  Charles-William, 
prince  of  Anhalt-Zerbst.  She  was  born  the  29th  of  November,  1719,  married  April 
the  27th,  1736,  and  died  the  8th  of  February,  1772,  aged  52  years.  This  lady  was 
regretted  as  a  princess  of  many  amiable  qualities,  though  she  does  not  stand  acquitted 
of  political  intrigue,  and  after  her  husband's  death  of  throwing  herself  into  the  councils 
of  his  deceitful  adherents.  She  can  never  be  praised  for  the  seclusion  in  which  she  edu- 
cated,— the  subjection  in  which,  for  her  own  ambitious  purposes,  she  would  have  held,  — 
and  the  warped  principles  she  endeavored  to  instil  into  the  mind  of  her  son,  afterwards 
George  III. ;  principles  which  were  at  direct  variance  with  the  noble  sentiments  that 
actuated  the  glorious  revolution  of  1688,  and  which,  though  they  failed  to  take  entire 
root  in  the  generous  mind  of  our  late  monarch,  probably  led  to  some  of  his  political 
determinations  in  the  commencement  of  his  reign  that  caused  the  many  convulsions  that 
endured  to  its  end  ;  for  in  political  bias,  George  III.  was  a  thorough  Tory,  though  the 

goodness  of  his  heart  prevented  the  extreme  mischief  of  it.  To  those  principles  may 
e  traced  the  American  war,  which  was  the  cause  of  the  independence  of  our  western 
colonies,  the  French  Revolution,  the  aggrandizement  of  Napoleon  in  the  subjugation  of 
our  allies,  and  the  vast  increase  of  a  national  debt,  that  discourages  the  productive  industry 
of  Britain  and  diminishes  her  influence  and  dignity  in  European  councils.  A  discou- 
ragement that  has  been  further  increased  by  a  succession  of  selfish  ministers,  who  would 
rather  have  oppressed  Englishmen  down  to  pauperism,  than  have  lessened  the  many  de- 
mands upon  their  almost  bankrupt  purse  by  foregoing  any  of  the  immense  and  unjust  sine- 
cures accumulated  by  a  corrupt  patronage ;  so  true  is  the  reproof  of  our  Saviour  to  the 
intriguers  in  ambition  and  covetousness,  "  Woe  unto  you  for  ye  lade  men  with  burdens 

?ievous  to  be  borne,  and  ye  yourselves  touch  not  the  burdens" with  one  of  your  fingers." 
he  interference  of  women,  unless  in  the  character  of  monarchs,  has  always  been  ac- 
companied with  fatal  effects  in  national  affairs  ;  for  their  passions  are  strong  and  overrule 
the  judgment,  and  if  the  latter  is  sound,  it  is  too  often  accompanied  with  a  craftiness, 
whose  very  purpose  is  to  indulge  their  cursed  ambition  by  creating  mischief  and  anarchy  ; 
and  though  the  intriguing  spirit  of  this  princess  was  exerted  in  concealment,  it  was  not 
the  less  pernicious,  the  effects  of  which  may  be  felt  by  Britain  for  ages. 
The  following  were  the  issue  of  prince  Frederick  by  his  princess  Augusta. 

I.  George- William-Frederick,  who  succeeded  as  George  III.    Chap  3. 

II.  Ed  ward- Augustus,  who  was  born  March  the  14th,  1739,  was  early  initiated  in 
the  knowledge  of  maritime  affairs,  being  designed  to  preside  at  the  naval  board.  He 
was  elected,  the  18th  of  March  1752,  a  knight-companion  of  the  Garter,  and  installed 
the  4th  of  June  following.  This  prince  served  in  1758  under  lord  Howe,  and  in  several 
engagements  evinced  great  firmness  of  mind.  By  his  grandfather  he  was  created,  the 
1st  of  April,  1760,  duke  of  York  and  Albany,  and  earl  of  Ulster,  and  on  the  27th  of 
October  of  the  same  year,  on  his  brother's  accession  to  the  throne,  he  was  sworn  of  the 
privy  council.  In  1761,  he  was  appointed  Rear- Admiral,  and  in  the  following  year 
Vice-Admiral,  of  the  Blue.  This  prince  after  having  visited  many  countries  in  Europe, 
died  at  Monaco  in  Italy,  the  7th  of  September,  1767,  of  a  malignaut  fever,  and  was  in- 
terred at  Westminster-abbey,  November  the  3rd,  without  wife  or  issue.  In  addition  to 
his  British  titles,  he  was  duke  of  Brunswick-Luneburg  by  birth,  all  the  sons  of  German  • 
dukes  being  complimented  with  their  fathers'  titles. 

III.  William-Henry,  born  at  Leicester-House,  November  the  14th,  1743,  was 
elected  a  knight  of  the  Garter,  May  the  27th,  1762,  and  installed  September  the  25th 
following.  By  his  royal  brother  he  was  created,  November  the  17th,  1764,  duke  of 
Gloucester  and  Edinburgh,  and  earl  of  Connaught ;  and  December  the  19th,  he  took 
his  seat  in  the  privy-council.  In  1766,  he  was  appointed  a  colonel,  and  in  1768,  a 
major-general  of  his  majesty's  forces.  In  his  youth  he  was  noticed  for  a  gravity  mixed 
with  a  penetrative  genius.  "  At  a  period  when  others  are  immersed  only  in  diversion, 
his  delight  was  in  studv,  and  his  mild  and  circumspect  conduct  rendered  him  dear  to 
those  who  had  connection  with  him.    From  a  bad  state  of  health  he  was  obliged  to  pay 
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frequent  visits  to  the  continent,  where  his  virtues  invariably  elicited  from  the  several 
courts  the  most  profound  respect  and  attention,  which  were  particularly  observable  at 
Rome,  when  the  princes  of  the  banished  line  of  Stuart  cheerfully  at  the  pope's  reauest 
withdrew  themselves  on  several  occasions,  that  they  might  not  intentionally  offend  the 
royal  guest  with  their  presence.  This  prince,  revered  for  his  virtues,  died* the  25th  of 
August,  1805,  aged  62  years,  and  was  buried  at  Windsor. 

His  popularity  was  greatly  enhanced  by  his  marriage  with  an  English  lady,  the  relict 
of  James,  the  second  earl  of  Waldgrave,  and  a  natural  daughter  of  sir  Edward  Walpole, 
the  second  son  of  Robert,  earl  of  Orford,  whose  romantic  parentage  is  worthy  of 
record. 

Mr.  Edward  Walpole  in  the  course  of  his  travels  on  the  continent,  where  he  was 
styled  "  the  handsome  Englishman,"  among  his  connections  with  foreign  ladies,  had 
formed  one  with  a  female  called  Laura,  which  name,  for  her  sake  he  gave  to  his  daughter, 
afterwards  the  wife  of  the  hon.  Frederick  Keppel,  bishop  of  Exeter  and  brother  of  the 
earl  of  Albemarle.  Returning  to  England,  he  took  lodgings  at  the  house  of  a  Mrs. 
Rennie,  a  child's  coatmaker,  with  whom  he  sometimes  passed  an  evening  hour.  Amongst 
the  females  assistant  in  her  business,  there  was  one  of  the  name  of  Clement,  who  had 
charms  enow  to  make  him  forget  his  Laura,  as  well  as  many  English  ladies  of  rank, 
beauty,  and  accomplishments,  who  were  ambitious  of  his  connection  in  the  circle  of 
fashion.  Miss  Clement  was  genteel  and  handsome,  and  possessed  good  natural  talentR, 
though  not  much  cultivated  by  education,  as  she  could  only  boast  of  being  the  humble 
daughter  of  the  post-master  of  Darlington.  At  the  worthy  instance  of  Mrs.  Rennie, 
who  feared  that  an  improper  connection  might  take  place  between  the  youthful  admirers, 
the  father  of  the  inexperienced  girl,  who  doated  on  his  child,  came  to  town  to  return  his 
daughter  to  the  protection  of  her  paternal  roof.  But  while  he  was  conferring  with  her 
mistress,  the  young  female  escaped  out  of  a  parlour  and  took  refuge  at  her  lover's,  who 
had  just  before  quitted  his  lodging  to  reside  in  Pall-mall,  where  she  was  received  with 
joy  by  Mr.  Walpole,  after  an  explanation  of  matters  had  taken  place.  Amiable,  tender, 
and  constant,  she  was  endeared  to  her  lover,  now  sir  Edward,  who  treated  her  as  a  wife, 
though  the  rigidness  of  his  father  prevented  his  being  united  to  her  by  legal  ties.  On 
her  death,  his  affection  towards  her  memory  made  him  decline  all  overtures  of  marriage, 
and  induced  him  to  devote  much  of  his  time  to  the  education  and  care  of  the  offspring 
of  their  mutual  attachment,  who  were  three  daughters  and  a  son,  colonel  Walpole,  whose 
birth  deprived  his  mother  of  her  life.  The  daughters,  who  had  been  hitherto  secluded 
from  the  world,  were,  after  the  death  of  their  mother,  introduced  to  their  fathers  equals. 
In  the  most  brilliant  assemblies  of  rank  they  were  every  where  praised  and  admired, 
and  their  virtues  and  accomplishments  at  length  gained  them  the  most  distinguished 
matrimonial  alliances.  Laura,  the  eldest,  became  iu  1758,  the  wife  of  Dr.  Keppel, 
bishop  of  Exeter ;  Charlotte,  the  youngest,  was  married  in  1760  to  Lionel,  earl  of 
Dysart ;  and  Maria,  named  after  her  mother,  was  the  most  distinguished  of  the  three. 

Maria  Walpole,  born  in  the  year  1735,  gained  the  admiration  of  James,  earl  of  Wald- 
grave, who  after  stifling  some  scruples  of  pride  on  account  of  her  birth,  at  length  gained 
her  consent  to  their  nuptials,  which  took  place  the  5th  of  May,  1759.  Amongst  the  nu- 
merous admirers  of  her  beauty,  it  was  saia  that  the  prince  of  Mecklenburg,  the  brother  to 
the  queen  of  England,  ranked  as  one  of  the  most  devoted ;  but  she  proved  an  affectionate 
and  constant  wife,  notwithstanding  a  disparity  of  age  in  her  lord  of  20  years.  lie  died 
in  1763,  having  by  Maria  three  daughters:  Elizabeth-Laura,  the  wife  of  George,  earl 
of  Waldgrave,  her  cousin ;  Charlotte-Maria  ;  and  Anna-Horatia,  the  wife  of  the  earl  of 
Euston,  afterwards  duke  of  Grafton.  Her  conjugal  affection  towards  her  first  husband 
and 'her  still  pre-eminent  beauty,  caused  many  flattering  offers  of  marriage,  which  were 
rejected,  until  at  length  her  merits  received  their  reward  in  the  proposals  of  his  royal 
highness,  William,  duke  of  Gloucester,  to  whom  she  was  privately  married,  September 
the  6th,  1766.  It  was  not  however  until  another  royal  marriage  in  connection  with  an 
English  subject  in  1771,  that  this  alliance  was  publicly  announced,  about  which  time 
a  bill  restricting  royal  marriages  was  rapidly  passed  in  parliament.  The  duchess  of 
Gloucester  also  outliving  her  royal  husband,  to  whom  she  was  passionately  attached,  died 
August  the  22nd,  1807,  aged  72  years.  She  was  buried  at  Windsor,  having  had  issue 
by  ber  second  marriage  a  son  and  two  daughters. 

1.  William-Frederick,  who  was  born  at  Rome,  January  the  15th,  1776,  and  succeeded 
his  father  in  his  titles,  the  25th  of  August,  1805.  His  royal  highness  is  also  knight  of 
the  Garter,  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath,  F.R.S.  and  D.C.L.,  Chancellor  of  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  a  Field  Marshal  in  the  army,  colonel  of  the  third  regiment  of  Foot  Guards, 
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Ranger  of  Bagshot  Park  and  Walk,  and  Lord  High  Steward  of  the  city  of  Gloucester. 
He  married  at  the  queen's  palace,  Buckingham-House,  the  22nd  of  July,  1816,  his  cousin, 
her  royal  highness,  the  princess  Mary,  the  daughter  of  king  George  III.,  by  whom  there 
is  no  issue. 

2.  Sophia-Matilda,  born  the  29th  of  May,  1773,  who  is  usually  styled  the  princess 
Sophia  of  Gloucester. 

3.  Caroline- Augusta-Maria,  who  was  born  the  24th  of  June,  1774,  and  died  the 
14th  of  March,  1775. 

IV.  Henry-Frederick,  who  was  born  at  Leicester-House,  October  the  26th,  1745, 
was  dignified,  October  the  18th,  1766,  with  the  titles  of  duke  of  Cumberland  and 
Strathern,  and  earl  of  Dublin.  On  the  3rd  of  December  following,  he  was  sworn  of  the 
Privy-Council,  and  was  invested,  December  the  2 1st,  17t>7»  with  the  ensigns  of  the 
Garter.  This  prince  died  September  the  19th,  1790,  leaving  no  issue  by  his  consort, 
Anne,  the  widow  of  Christopher  Horton,  of  Catton  Hall  in  Derbyshire,  Esq.,  and  the 
daughter  of  Simon  Luttrell,  earl  of  Carhampton,  whom  he  privately  married,  October 
2nd,  1771,  and  who,  deservedly  by  her  numerous  good  qualities  secured  and  enjoyed 
conjugal  happiness. 

V.  Frederick- William,  born  May  the  10th,  17«r»0,  died  in  Leicester  Fields,  December 
the  29th,  1765,  and  was  buried  at  Westminister,  January  the  2nd,  1766. 

VI.  Augusta,  the  eldest  child  of  Frederick,  prince  of  Wales,  whose  birth  was  the 
cause  of  an  unhappy  division  between  him  and  his  futher  George  II.,  was  born,  July 
the  31st,  1737,  at  St.  James's  Palace,  were  she  was  married,  January  the  17th,  1/64, 
to  Charles-William-Ferdinand,  duke  of  Brunswick- Wolfenbuttel.  h  is  to  be  regretted 
that  family  dissensions  broke  the  peace  of  this  princess  previously  to  her  marriage,  to 
which  in  some  degree  may  be  attributed  the  misfortunes  of  her  (laughter,  the  future 
queen  of  England.  The  princess  of  Wales,  Augusta's  mother,  fearful  of  the  downfall 
of  her  own  influence,  had  spoken  very  disrespectfully  of  the  personal  attractions  of  the 
queen  of  George  III.,  previously  to  her  arrival  in  this  country  ;  and  this  being  reported 
to  her,  that  lady  could  ill  conceal  her  resentment,  which  was  levelled  in  various  petty 
insults  against  Augusta,  her  mother,  the  offender,  being  shielded  by  the  filial  duty  of 
the  king.  Too  proud  to  stoop  to  any  conciliatory  measures  against  an  uujust  tyranny, 
her  marriage  was  to  her  a  source  of  joy,  in  enabling  her  to  depart  from  a  court  which 
enmity  had  to  her  deprived  of  every  charm  ;  an  enmity  that  was  unfortunately  after- 
wards exerted  with  increased  virulence  against  her  daughter  Caroline,  who  experienced 
nothing  but  vexation  during  her  unhappy  connection  with  Britain.  This  is  the  dark 
side  of  queen  Charlotte's  character,  and  which  cannot  be  sufficiently  reprobated.  An 
enmity  to  be  wrecked  upon  the  offspring  of  the  hated  object,  and  to  be  even  levelled  at 
her  daughter's  daughter,  shows  an  acrimony  of  mind,  which  accords  more  with  the 
times  of  barbarism  than  the  many  virtues  the  queen  in  other  instances  is  stated  so 
eminently  to  have  possessed.  The  princess  departed  with  her  husband  for  Brunswick, 
the  25th  of  January,  where  she  remained  until  his  death  at  the  fatal  battle  of  Jena,  the 
14th  of  October,  1806,  when  the  power  of  his  house  was  crushed  by  the  encroaching 
grasp  of  Napoleon.  The  widowed  duchess  returned  to  England,  July  the  8th,  1807 
and,  after  an  absence  of  42  years,  received  a  visit  from  her  brother  George  III.  at 
Blackheath,  the  residence  of  her  unfortunate  daughter,  Caroline,  princess  of  Wales. 
About  this  time,  after  a  long  prohibition,  the  princess  of  Wales  was  received  at  the 
queen's  court ;  but  this  gleam  of  favor  was  soon  darkened  by  the  return  of  former  clouds 
of  enmity,  and  it  was  in  this  short  period  of  sunshine,  bursting  between  cloud  and  cloud, 
that  the  royal  duchess  with  her  daughter  had  an  interview,  the  14th  of  July,  with  the 
queen  and  the  other  members  of  the  royal  family,  which  between  the  principal  females 
could  be  little  more  than  a  formal  interchange  of  civility. 

The  duchess  of  Brunswick  having  passed  the  remainder  of  her  life  in  England,  died 
after  a  short  illness,  aged  76  years,  the  23rd  of  March,  1813,  and  was  buried  at  Wind- 
sor, the  3 1  st  of  March.  On  the  following  day,  the  remains  of  Charles  I.  were  discovered 
at  Windsor,  by  which  a  doubtful  point  of  his  story  was  set  at  rest,  the  place  of  his 
burial  having  been  variously  stated.  This  princess  had  issue  by  the  late  duke  three 
sons  and  three  daughters,  as  described  under  the  head  of  the  New  House  of  Brunswick- 
Wolfenbiittel,  page  381.  Of  these  children,  the  one  most  nearly  connected  with  the 
English  nation,  was  the  unfortunate  Caroline,  queen  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  consort 
of  his  late  most  gracious  majesty  George  IV. 

VII.  Elizabeth-Caroline  was  born  at  Norfolk- House,  St.  James's  Square,  December 
the  30th,  1740  ;  died  on  September  the  4th,  1759  ;  and  was  buried  at  Westminster  on 
the  14th  of  September.    She  was  a  princess  much  beloved  for  her  virtues,  and  her  early 
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death  was  much  lamented  by  the  nation  and  her  relatives ;  but  by  none  more  than  her 
eldest  brother,  afterwards  king  George  III.,  who  was  remarkable  for  his  filial  and  fra- 
ternal feelings. 

VTII.  Louisa-Anne,  who  was  born  at  Leicester-House,  March  the  8th,  1749,  died 
May  the  13th,  1768,  sincerely  lamented,  and  wan  buried  at  Westminster-abbey. 

IX.  Caroline-Matilda  was  born  at  Leicester-House,  July  the  11th,  1751,  nearly  four 
months  after  the  death  of  her  father ;  and  as  by  this  privation  her  life  commenced  in. 
misfortune,  so  by  increasing  sorrows  it  terminated.  She  was  baptized  the  22nd  of  July, 
and  her  sponsors  were  her  royal  relatives  ;  her  aunt,  the  princess  Elizabeth-Caroline  ; 
her  sister,  the  princess  Augusta  ;  and  her  eldest  brother,  the  prince  of  Wales,  our 
lamented  late  monarch.  George  III.  was  distinguished  for  his  fraternal  affections  ; 
but  Caroline,  hi  syoungest  sister,  was  his  pet.  She  was  beautiful,  and  equally  fascinating 
in  her  disposition  and  manners.  Such  was  the  affection  between  them  that  he  would 
play  with  her  with  all  the  ardor  of  a  child,  and  when  his  mother  would  sometimes  re- 
proach him  for  it,  the  little  guileless  cherub  in  her  innocent  prattle  would  defend  him, 
by  saying  that  she  was  never  so  happy  as  in  the  company  of  *  father  George,'  as  she 
fondly  called  him. 

This  lovely  princess  was  far  distant  from  woman-hood,  when  from  regard  to  political 
interests,  she  was  plunged  into  matrimony  with  a  prince  whose  constitution  and  intellects 
were  irreparably  ruined  by  constant  debauchery.  At  the  early  age  of  fifteen  years  the 
amiable  girl  was  married  at  St.  James's,  October  the  1st,  1766,  the  duke  of  York  being 
proxy,  to  her  cousin,  Christian  VII.,  king  of  Denmark.  The  next  moming  she  departed 
to  embark  at  Harwich,  when,  as  if  prophetic  of  her  fate,  her  expressive  eyes  glistened 
with  tears  ;  nor  could  the  prospect  of  her  new  dignity  chase  away  the  melancholy  that 
tyrannized  over  her.  Though  the  king  was  esteemed  as  the  handsomest  man  "in  his 
dominions,  and  was  gay  and  good-natured ;  yet,  by  his  mental  and  bodily  debility,  the 
authority  that  should  have  centered  in  him  was  usurped  by  an  intriguing  step-mother 
and  her  ambitious  partisans,  who  could  but  ill  brook  a  young  and  beauteous  queen  who 
would  mar  their  power,  and  probably  by  her  issue  would  shut  out  the  son  of  Juliana, 
the  queen-dowager,  and  the  half-brother  of  Christian,  from  the  throne.  Thus  the  seeds 
of  enmity  were  already  sown,  and  the  presence  of  Caroline  only  was  required  to  give 
them  that  growth  that  should  destroy  her  happiness  and  security  for  ever.  Having 
landed  at  Rotterdam  on  the  9th  of  October,  she  made  her  public  entry  on  the  9th  of 
November  following  into  Copenhagen,  where,  in  the  evening,  the  royal  nuptials  were 
solemnized  in  the  chapel  of  Christiansburg. 

The  young  queen  for  a  period  reigncdas  it  were  in  the  name  of  her  husband,  and 
governed  the  court  of  which  she  was  the  ornament ;  for  by  the  graces  of  her  person  she  ob- 
tained a  great  ascendency  over  her  royal  consort  and  made  use  of  it  to  increase  her  influence. 
But  in  an  instant  she  fell  from  her  powerful  position  into  an  abyss  of  misery,  and  in  a  few 
hours  would  have  been  dragged  from  the  throne  to  the  block.  For  some  time  the  young 
count  Struensee  with  his  friend  Brandt  had  great  influence  over  the  king.  Conducting 
the  affairs  of  the  state  with  almost  unlimited  power,  they  entered  unsparingly  to 
reform  many  abuses  of  government,  which  drew  upon  them  the  hatred  of  the  nobility, 
who,  suffering  by  their  censorship,  enlisted  themselves  with  the  dowagcr-quccn  to  pro- 
cure the  destruction  of  Struensee  and  Brandt,  with  that  of  Caroline,  as  the  patroness  of 
those  minister's  measures. 

In  1769  the  queen  had  saved  herself  from  ruin  only  by  admitting  them  to  her  confidence  ; 
for  the  queen-dowager,  who  had  governed  heretofore,"  could  not  support  the  loss  of  her 
authority.  To  regain  it  this  intriguing  woman  sought  every  means  of  setting  the  king 
at  variance  with  his  young  consort ;  but  Struensee  restored  Caroline  to  the  bosom  of  her 
partner,  and  with  Brandt  so  completely  environed  the  king  as  to  make  him  inaccessible 
to  any  other  person.  But  Struensee  soon  experienced  the  usual  fate  of  reformers,  arising 
from  the  haired  of  the  unprincipled,  who  struggle  against  restraint ;  and  it  was  accelerated 
by  his  prevailing  upon  the  king  to  issue  an  edict,  empowering  every  creditor  to  arrest  his 
debtor  without  reference  to  birth  or  rank.  The  nobility  flew  to  their  estates  in  all  direc- 
tions with  revenge  in  their  hearts.  His  days,  his  hours  were  now  numbered,  and  Juliana 
saw  herself  strengthened  with  adherents  to  recover  her  authority,  which  she  resolved,  if 
possible,  to  seal  with  the  destruction  of  her  rival  Caroline.  And  in  this  direful  project 
she  unfortunately  derived  her  principal  succor  from  the  imprudent  conduct  of  the  young 
queen,  who  was'more  occupied  with  her  pleasures  than  with  ambition,  and  who  fatally 
rested  in  a  too  elevated  confidence  of  Struensee,  whom  she  had  perhaps  too  much  dis- 
tinguished. 
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The  seventeenth  of  January,  1772,  was  the  day  fixed  upon  by  the  savage  Juliana 
and  her  party,  to  close  the  career  of  their  hated  and  unsuspecting  supplantera.    On  the 
16th  a  magnificent  fete  was  given  at  the  palace,  and  this  was  the  last  time  that  Caroline- 
Matilda  ever  saw  her  royal  husband,  with  whom  she  opened  the  ball.    The  young 
queen  never  looked  more  lovely  than  in  the  circling  grandeur  of  this  scene ;  but  it  was 
the  collected  brilliancy  of  the  expiring  flame.    What  but  an  established  mental  debility, 
nay  almost  idiocy,  could  urge  the  king  to  yield  the  being,  whom  he  had  so  lately  gazed 
on  with  admiration,  into  the  hands  of  her  savage  enemies  ?    But  her  own  indiscretions 
hastened  the  catastrophe.    Mortified  at  the  debaucheries  of  the  king  and  afllicted  with 
jealousy  at  his  aberrations,  she  sought  to  inflict  on  him  the  wounds  she  felt ;  and  like  a 
fanciful  girl  to  her  lover,  she  seemed  pleased  with  the  opportunity  of  mortifying  her  royal 
cousort,  who  now  for  some  little  time  had  seemed  desirous  of  regaining  what  he  had  lost. 
F orgetful  both  of  her  duty  and  her  dignity,  which  would  have  urged  to  practise  those 
tender  and  endearing  arts  so  necessary  in  a  wife,  she  continued  her  usual  gaiety,  rallied 
rather  than  soothed  her  husband's  petulance,  and  took  every  opportunity  in  the  king's 
presence  to  jest  with  Brandt  and  frolic  with  Struensee.    This  was  the  fault  of  Caroline, 
and  the  damnable  craft  of  the  dowager,  who  had  urged  this  conduct  upon  her  under  the 
mask  of  friendship,  reported  it  to  the  nation  as  the  proof  of  crime,  which  facilitated  her 
own  projects  with  the  multitude,  and  prepared  the  king's  mind  to  act  upon  the  intriguer's 
suggestion.    In  fact  this  cursed  woman  had  urged,  under  the  form  of  maternal  fondness, 
every  pernicious  advice  to  work  the  ruin  of  the  unsuspecting  young  queen.    She  advised 
this  conduct  towards  her  husband  ;  she  poisoned  the  mind  of  her  victim  with  jealousy 
of  the  king,  reporting  to  her  his  debaucheries  and  even  forging  fresh  accusations  against 
him  ;  she  praised  the  beauty  of  the  woman  she  hated,  to  excite  that  vanity  which  "is  the 
forerunner  of  coquetry  and  perhaps  dishonor  ;  she  advocated  in  her  ear  the  manners  and 
fashions  of  the  English,  disparaging  those  of  the  Danes ;  and  advised  her  to  adhere  to 
the  former,  and  to  repress  the  Tatter,  thus  destroying  Matilda's  popularity  with  her 
husband's  subjects,  and  representing  her  to  their  wounded  pride  as  the  patroness  of 
foreign  influence  and  the  annihilater  of  their  dearest  customs.    In  short,  to  gratify  her 
own  ambition  and  influence  by  the  destruction  of  the  unsuspecting  and  generous  victim, 
nothing  was  left  unsaid  by  the  Alachiavelian  Juliana,  that  hypocrisy  towards  the  queen 
and  virulence  in  misrepresenting  her  to  her  husband  and  the  people,  could  suggest ;  for 
which  let  the  wretch  be  accursed  throughout  the  memory  of  man,  that  her  odium  may 
deter  others  from  exerting  that  female  craft  which  is  the  bane  of  society,  entailing  on  it 
confusion  and  murders,  and  which  changes  the  mind  of  the  woman  in  which  it  acts  into 
the  companion  and  abettor  of  demons. 

At  three  o'clock,  on  the  seventeenth  of  January,  a  dead  silence  reigned  throughout 
the  palace,  when  the  conspirators  divided  into  several  bands  to  influence  the  king,  to 
secure  the  queen,  and  to  arrest  the  ministers.  Juliana  and  her  son  with  others  suddenly 
entered  the  king's  apartment,  and  terrifying  him  by  their  representations  of  an  impending 
plot,  thrust  into  his  hands,  for  signature,  a  warrant  to  seize  the  persons  of  the  queen, 
Struensee,  and  Brandt.  Upon  seeing  the  name  of  Matilda  upon  the  order,  love  and 
reason  for  a  moment  took  possession  of  the  king's  mind,  and  he  threw  the  paper  from 
him  ;  but  npon  being  ardently  pressed,  he  signed  it,  put  his  head  upon  his  pillow,  and 
in  a  short  time  forgot  what  he  had  done.  Struensee  and  Brandt  were  conveyed  to  the 
citadel.  A  count  Ranzau  and  a  colonel  Eickstadt  insolently  burst  open  the  queen's 
chamber,  and,  having  raised  her  from  sound  sleep  to  unexpected  horror,  these  savage  in- 
truders are  said,  upon  her  resisting,  even  to  have  struck  her.  The  indecency  and 
indignity  of  the  scene  can  scarcely  be  imagined  ;  for  after  the  queen  had  hurried  on  her 
dress  in  the  very  presence  of  her  "enemies,  she  was  forced  into  a  carriage  and  guarded  to 
the  fortress  of  Cronborg.  Unon  her  arrival,  she  was  conducted  to  her  chamber,  when 
observing  the  bed,  she  franticly  exclaimed,  "  Take  me  away,  take  me  away  !  rest  is  not 
for  the  miserable :  there  is  no  rest  for  me  !  "  At  length,  tears  coming  to  her  relief, 
"  Thank  God  !  "  said  the  wretched  queen,  "  for  this  blessing,  my  enemies  cannot  de- 
prive me  of  it."  Upon  hearing  the  voice  of  her  infant  daughter,"  who  had  been  sent 
after  her,  she  snatched  it  to  her  bosom,  and  bathing  it  with  tears,  exclaimed,  "  Ah  !  art 
thou  here,  poor  unfortunate  innocent  ?  This  is  indeed  some  balm  to  thy  wretched 
mother."    For  three  days  she  tasted  not  food,  and  was  unblessed  with  sleep. 

In  the  morning  Copenhagen  in  consternation  found  it  had  new  masters.  The  king 
was  put  under  a  guardianship.  In  signing  the  fate  of  his  wife,  he  had  yielded  up  h£ 
own  liberty,  and  from  that  moment  his  political  existence  terminated.  The  authority 
was  now  engrossed  by  the  infamous  Juliana,  and  she  guarded  the  person  of  the  king  with 
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the  eye  of  a  basilisk.  Struenscc  and  Brandt  were  examined  on  almost  every  treason- 
able charge  that  could  be  devised,  and  amongst  them  were  an  attempt  on  the  king's 
life  and  a  criminal  connection  of  Struensee  with  the  queen,  who,  being  soon  afterwards 
examined  by  four  commissioners,  denied  most  solemnly  the  charge  laid  against  her.  A 
counselor  of  state  having  abruptly  informed  the  queen  that  Struensee  had  already  signed, 
a  confession  implicating  her  honor,  the  astonished  Matilda  exclaimed,  "  Impossible  !  " 
"  he  never  could  make  such  a  confession :  and  if  he  did,  I  here  call  God  to  witness  that 
what  he  said  was  false."  "  Well,  then,"  said  the  subtle  courtier  "  as  your  Majesty  has 
protested  against  the  truth  of  his  confession,  he  deserves  to  die  for  having  so  traiterously 
defiled  the  sacred  character  of  the  queen  of  Denmark."  This  remark  struck  the  wretched 
princess  senseless  in  her  chair,  who,  after  a  terrible  conflict  between  honor  and  humanity, 
exclaimed  in  a  faltering  voice,  "  And  if  I  confess  what  Struensee  has  said  to  be  true, 
may  he  hope  for  mercy  ?  "  He  nodded  as  if  to  ensure  Struensee's  safety  upon  these 
terms,  and  immediately  drawing  up  her  confession  to  that  effect,  presented  it  to  her  to 
sign  ;  upon  which  her  frame  became  agitated  with  the  most  violent  emotions  and  she 

proceeded  with  her  name  as  far  as  Caro  ,  when  observing  the  malicious  joy  that 

sparkled  in  the  eyes  of  the  villain,  she  became  convinced  that  the  whole  was  a  base 
stratagem,  and,  throwing  away  the  pen,  exclaimed,  "  I  am  deceived,  Struensee  never 
accused  me  ;  he  could  not  be  guilty  of  so  great  a  crime."  Endeavoring  to  rise,  her 
strength  failed  her,  and  she  sank  senseless  in  her  chair  ;  and  in  this  state  the  audacious 
counselor  put  the  pen  between  her  fingers,  which  he  held  and  guided  in  tracing  the 
letters  — Una  Matilda.  The  commissioners  instantly  departed  with  the  deadlv  docu- 
ment, and  the  queen,  upon  her  recovery,  finding  them"  gone,  conjectured  the  full"  horror 
of  her  situation. 

A  mock  trial  followed,  the  event  of  which  was  previously  determined.    Struensee  and 
Brandt  were  condemned  to  lose  their  right  hands  and  heads,"  and  the  sentence  was  executed 
on  the  28th  of  March.    They  were  drawn  out  to  execution  in  two  separate  carriages  into 
a  field  near  the  east  gate  of  the  town.    Brandt  first  ascended  the  scaffold,  aud  displayed 
die  most  undaunted  intrepidity.    After  his  sentence  was  read  and  his  coat  of  arms  torn, 
he  calmly  prayed  a  few  minutes,  and  then  spoke  with  great  mildness  to  the  people.  Upon 
the  executioner  endeavoring  to  assist  him  in  taking  off  his  pelisse,  he  saia,  "  Stand  off, 
presume  not  to  touch  me;"  he  then  stretched  forth  his  hand,  which,  without  shrinking 
from  the  blow,  was  struck  off,  and  almost  at  the  same  moment  his  head  was  severed  from 
his  body.    Struensee,  during  this  bloodv  scene,  stood  at  die  bottom  of  the  scaffold  in 
trembling  agony,  and  became  so  faint  when  his  friends  blood  gushed  through  the  boards 
and  trickled  down  the  steps,  that  he  was  obliged  to  be  supported  as  he  ascended  them. 
His  courage  now  wholly  forsaking  him,  he  several  times  drew  back  his  hand,  which  was 
dreadfully  mangled  before  it  was  cut  off,  and  at  length  he  was  obliged  to  be  held  down 
before  the  executioner  could  perform  his  last  office.    Copenhagen  was  unpeopled  on  the 
day  of  this  savage  sacrifice;  but  nlthough  the  feelings  cf  the  vast  crowd  which  surrounded 
the  scaffold,  had  been  artfully  wrought  upon  by  the  queen-dowager  and  her  partisans, 
they  beheld  the  scene  of  butcher)'  with  horror,  and  retired  to  their  homes  in  sullen  silence. 
The  pretended  convietion  of  these  unfortunate  noblemen  included  that  of  the  queen,  and 
die  unrelenting  Juliana  would  have  rejoiced  to  have  also  destined  Matilda  to  prostrate 
her  neck  on  the  same  block  to  receive  the  axe  of  the  headsman,  for  nodiingbut  the  spi- 
rited conduct  of  our  then  ambassador,  sir  Robert  Keith,  preserved  the  queen  from  being 
publicly  beheaded.    Fear  having  actuated  her  enemies  to  save  her  life,  she  was  divorced 
aud  separated  forever  from  the  king  ;  and  her  brother,  George  III.,  demanding  his  un- 
happy sister  from  her  persecutors,  Zell,  in  the  Hanoverian  dominions,  was  appointed  by 
linn  as  the  place  of  her  residence.    On  die  27th  of  May,  a  British  squadron  under  captain 
Macbride  arrived  for  the  removal  of  the  queen,  and  die  moment  of  departure  being 
announced,  she  clasped  her  infant  daughter  to  her  breast,  shed  on  her  a  shower  of  tears, 
and  sank  into  an  apparent  stupor.    At  length  she  prepared  to  tear  herself  away  ;  but  the 
endearing  smiles  of  the  babe  chained  her  to  the  spot,  and  once  more  she  pressed  it  to  her 
bosom,  until  with  along  gaze  she  returned  the  little  innocent  to  the  attendant,  exclaiming, 

Away  !  away  !  I  now  possess  nothing  here  !  "  when  she  was  supported  to  her  barge 
in  a  state  of  agony  that  baffles  description.  Upon  the  queens  approaching  the  frigate, 
the  squadron  saluted  her  as  the  sister  of  his  Britannic  majesty,  and  when  she  came  on 
board,  captain  Macbribe  hoisted  the  Danish  colors,  and  obliged  the  fortress  of  Cronborg  to 
salute  her  as  the  queen  of  Denmark,  which  salute  was  returned  with  two  guns  less. 

At  Zell  she  held  her  little  court,  which  she  distinguished  by  her  simple  elegance  and 
her  charities.    The  exile  passed  much  of  her  time  alone,  and  having  obtained  the  portraits 
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of  her  children  from  Denmark,  she  placed  them  in  a  retired  apartment,  and  in  the  enthu- 
siasm of  nature,  frequently  addressed  them  in  the  most  affecting  manner,  as  if  present 
TTius  passed  away  her  days,  until  a  rapid  fever  ended  her  earthly  existence  and  afflictions, 
May  the  11th,  1775,  in  the  24th  year  of  her  age.  Her  coffin  is  next  to  those  of  the 
dukes  of  ZeU. 

"  If,"  says  a  powerful  writer,  "  the  unhappy  circumstances  in  which  she  was  placed,— 
her  youth,  ner  offended  pride,  and  the  diabolical  artifices  of  her  rancorous  enemy,  the 

aueen-dowager,  Maria-Juliana,  had  led  her  in  a  moment  of  weakness  to  forget  herself, 
le  remainder  of  her  life  passed  in  solitude  at  Zell,  evinced  the  sincerity  of  her  repentance, 
and  the  efficiency  of  her  reformation."  Had  her  life  been  prolonged,  it  is  certain  that 
her  son,  when  he  attained  the  reins  of  government  in  Denmark,  would  have  restored  her 
to  her  honor  and  rank,  as  far  as  regal  power  could  effect  it,  and  until  that  time,  it  is  most 
probable  that  her  brother  would  have  recalled  her  to  his  court,  if  his  generous  purpose 
should  meet  with  no  opposition  in  another  quarter;  for  queen  Charlotte  acting  upon  the 
policy  of  her  life,  the  keeping  her  court  free  from  censure,  would  not  perhaps  have 
sanctioned  her  return,  though  the  crime  of  her  sister-in-law  was  not  proved,  and  though, 
even  if  it  were,  her  after-conduct  fully  evinced  her  reformation.  Vice  at  all  times  is  to  he 
repelled  ;  but  we  are  no  where  taught  in  the  grand  code  of  human  morality  to  reject  and 
mortify  the  penitent.  The  frigid  fields  which  in  winter  were  a  desert,  are  again  resorted 
to  when  spring  renders  them  productive  of  good.  Rigid  austerity  may  tally  with  worldly 
forms ;  but  it  is  directly  opposed  to  the  dictates  of  a  superior  tribunal,  and  entails  upon 
its  possessor  an  awful  responsibility  and  retribution. 

Queen  Matilda,  by  Christian  VII.,  who  died  May  the  13th,  1808,  had  issue  a  son 
and  a  daughter : 

1.  Frederic  VI.,  king  of  Denmark,  who  was  born  January  the  26th,  1768,  wrested  in 
1784,  the  reins  of  government  from  the  crafty  Juliana  of  Brunswick.  He  followed  the 
pacific  system  of  his  predecessors  at  the  coalition  against  France,  and  applied  himself  to 
protect  and  enrich  the  people  committed  to  his  charge.  He  married,  July  the  31st,  1790, 
Mary-Frcderica,  his  cousin,  and  the  daughter  of  Charles,  prince  of  Hesse-Cassel,  who 
was  born  October  the  28th,  1767,  and  by  whom  he  has  issue  two  daughters:  Caroline, 
born  October  the  28th,  1793,  and  Wihelmina,  born  January  the  17th,  1808. 

2.  Louisa- Augusta,  who  was  born  July  the  7th,  1771,  became  the  second  wife  of  Fre- 
deric-Christian, duke  of  Holstein-Augustenbourg,  by  whom  she  has  Caroline-Amelia, 
who  was  born  June  the  28th,  1796,  and  became  the  second  wife  of  Christian,  crown 

Srince  of  Denmark,  the  son  of  Frederic,  half-brother  of  Christian  VII.,  and  son  of  Fre- 
eric  V.,  king  of  Denmark,  by  Juliana  of  Brunswick,  the  enemy  of  Caroline-Matilda. 

II. 

George-William,  born  at  St.  James's,  November  the  2nd,  1717,  and  died  February 
the  6th,  1718. 

HI. 

William- Augustus  was  bora  at  Iieicester-house,  April  the  15th,  1721.  On  the  revival 
of  the  order  of  the  Bath  by  George  I.,  May  the  27th,  1725,  this  prince  was  elected  the 
first  knight,  and  was  installed,  June  the  17th  following,  in  Henry  the  Seventh's  chapel. 
By  letters  patent,  he  was  created  July  the  27th,  1726,  oaron  of  the  Isle  of  Aldemey  ; 
viscount  of  Trematon  in  Cornwall ;  earl  of  Kennington,  in  the  county  of  Surrey  ;  mar- 
quess of  Berkhamstead,  in  the  county  of  Hertford;  and  duke  of  Cumberland.  Also, 
May  the  18th,  1730,  he  was  elected  a*  knight  of  the  Garter,  and  was  installed  at  Windsor 
June  the  18th  following. 

Being  early  initiated  in  the  military  service,  the  prince  accompanied  his  father  in 
May,  1743,  to  Hanover,  and  was  wounded  in  the  knee  by  a  musket  shot,  the  27th  of 
June,  at  the  battle  of  Dettingen.  After  serving  in  the  various  military  ranks,  he  was 
constituted  captain -general  and  commander  of  the  forces  in  the  room  of  Field  Marshal, 
George  Wade,  the  12th  of  March,  1745  ;  embarked,  the  10th  of  April,  to  take  the 
command  of  the  allied  army  in  Flanders  ;  and  having  marched  to  the  relief  of  Tournay, 
besieged  bv  marshal  Saxe,  commanded  an  attack  on  the  1 1th  of  May  upon  the  French 
troops,  which  were  strongly  posted  at  Fontenoy  ;  but  the  bravery  of  the  attempt  did  not 
meet  with  success,  for  his  troops  stood  the  entire  shock  of  the  action,  being  wholly  un- 
supported by  the  Dutch. 

An  event  now  occurred  in  Britain  that  demanded  the  recall  of  prince  William  to 
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protect  the  throne.  In  July,  1745,  the  young  Pretender  had  landed  in  Scotland  from 
France,  and  had  made  himself  master  of  Edinburgh  on  the  1 7th  of  September,  which 
success  was  succeeded  by  the  rout  of  the  royal  army  on  the  21st  of  the  same  month 
under  sir  John  Cope  at  Preston  Pirns.  At  this  critical  juncture  the  duke's  presence 
being  desired,  he  arrived  at  St.  James's  the  1Mb  of  October,  and  in  the  mean  while 
the  rebels  continued  their  operations.  On  the  Mh  of  November  they  entered  England, 
and  taking  possession  of  Carlisle  on  the  15th,  waited  the  approach  of  marshal  Wade's 
troops  to  give  them  battle  ;  but  being  disappointed  in  this,  they  advanced  on  December 
the  4th  as  far  as  Derby.  Here  finding  his  army  did  not  increase  as  he  proceeded  south- 
ward, the  Pretender  retreated,  the  6th  of  December,  towards  Scotland,  where  his  chief 
strength  existed,  and  where  some  fresh  troops  had  arrived  from  France. 

The  duke  of  Cumberland  at  length  set  out  from  St.  James's,  the  2(>th  of  November, 
for  Litchfield,  to  take  the  command  of  the  army,  which  was  stationed  from  Tamworth 
to  Newcastle-under-Lyne  ;  and  after  having  made  several  marches  and  countermarches 
to  meet  the  motions  of  the  rebels,  he  began  his  pursuit  of  them  on  hearing  of  their 
retreat  from  Meriden,  on  the  Mth  of  December.  On  the  lMh,  with  part  of  his  troops, 
he  came  up  with  the  rear  of  the  enemy  at  Clifton,  and  an  engagement  ensued  in  which 
both  sides  claimed  the  advantage,  the  rebels  continuing  their  march,  and  the  duke  in- 
vesting Carlisle,  which  he  reduced  on  the  30th. 

Having  thus  secured  Fngland  and  properly  disposed  the  troops,  he  arrived  in  London, 
the  5th  of  January,  1746,  where  his  stav  was  short,  for  the  Pretender  having  on  the 
17th,  forced  general  Hawley  to  retreat  at  Falkirk,  the  duke  set  out  again  for  the  army 
on  the  25th,  and  arriving  at  Edinburgh  on  the  30th,  marched  the  next  day  to  relieve 
Stirling  castle,  then  besieged  by  the  rebels,  who  retired  on  his  approach  on  the  1st  of 
February.  The  duke  made  a  gradual  progress  and  in  the  beginning  of  March  reached 
Aberdeen,  where  he  halted,  and  whence  parties  were  sent  to  the  habitations  of  those  in 
rebellion.  The  Pretender  after  the  retreat  from  before  Stirling,  having  taken  up  his 
head-quarters  at  Inverness,  the  duke  renewed  his  march  on  the  Sth  of  April  ;  and, 
passing  the  river  Spey  on  the  12th,  with  the  whole  armv  and  a  numerous  train  of  artil- 
lery, arrived  on  the  14th,  at  Nairn,  when  the  Pretender  had  now  no  alternative  but 
either  to  fight  or  to  retire  to  the  mountains  incapable  of  affording  subsistence  Not- 
withstanding he  had  not  yet  assembled  many  of  his  partisans,  whom,  for  want  of 
sufficient  provisions  for  a  large  collective  body,  he  had  been  obliged  to  send  forth  on 
different  services,  the  adventurer  resolved  to  surprise  the  royal  camp  at  Nairn  on  the 
evening  of  the  15th  with  about  5,000  men,  divided  into  two  columns.  But  the  guide  of 
the  second  column  mistaking  the  road,  day-light  was  too  far  advanced  when  they  united 
to  allow  an  attack  upon  the  king's  forces  with  probable  success  ;  and  they  were  thus 
compelled  to  retreat,  when  within  hearing  of  the  advanced  posts  of  their  enemies.  The 
duke  instantly  commenced  the  pursuit  and  overtook  them,  the  16th  of  April,  about  one 
o'clock,  on  Drummossic  moor,  near  Culloden,  where,  after  a  sharp  contest  of  30  minutes, 
he  obtained  a  complete  victory,  by  which  the  hopes  of  the  Stuarts  to  recover  their  lost 
throne  were  for  ever  destroyed.  Determining  to  prevent  a  re-junction,  he  penetrated 
to  the  very  centre  of  the  Highlands,  and  establishing  himself  at  Fort  Augustus,  sent  out 
detachments  in  search  of  the  fugitives.  At  length  the  rebels  being  entirely  dispersed, 
he  arrived  in  London,  the  25th  of  July,  where  he  was  received  with  enthusiasm  as  the 
deliverer  of  his  country,  though  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  had  soiled  his  laurels  with 
many  acts  of  severity  to  the  rebels  that  fell  into  his  hands,  and  for  which  in  after  life  he 
expressed  great  compunction. 

The  campaign  on  the  continent  was  now  too  far  spent  for  his  again  entering  it ;  but 
in  December,  he  went  to  concert  measures  with  the  States-general  for  a  vigorous  war 
against  France,  and  was  chosen  as  generalissimo  of  the  allies.  The  army  assembling  in 
May,  1747,  and  after  effecting  various  movements  in  order  to  secure  Maestricht,  he 
came,  the  2nd  of  July,  to  an  engagement  at  Val  with  the  French  under  marshal  Saxe, 
from  which  he  was  obliged  to  retire.  In  February,  174!*,  he  set  out  again  for  Flanders; 
but  the  conferences  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  ending  the  war,  he  returned  to  England  on  the 
27th  of  December. 

On  the  death  of  Frederick,  prince  of  Wales,  in  1751,  he  was  chosen  chancellor  of  the 
university  of  Dublin,  having  before  been  elected  chancellor  of  that  of  St.  Andrews  ;  and 
on  the  20th  of  October  of  the  same  year,  the  king  granted  him  the  lodge  and  walks  in 
Cranburn-cliase. 

An  army  of  observation  having  been  raised  to  defend  the  king's  electoral  territories, 
the  command  of  it  was  given  to  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  who  reached  Hanover,  April 
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the  10th,  1757 ;  but  sustaining  a  defeat  at  Hastenbeck,  the  26th  of  July,  notwithstand- 
ing an  obstinate  resistance  against  the  French  under  the  duke  d'Etrees,  and  a  conven- 
tion, the  8th  of  September,  being  made  to  secure  the  German  territories,  the  duke 
returned  to  England,  and  soon  after  resigned  all  his  military  employments,  October  the 
1 1th,  17o7. 

lie  now  led  a  private  though  not  wholly  peaceful  life ;  for  he  had  to  encounter  the 
enmity  of  the  intriguing  Augusta,  princess  dowager  of  Wales,  who  looked  upon  him  as 
a  bar  against  her  uncontroled  influence  over  her  son,  afterwards  George  III.,  over  whom 
nt  the  death  of  his  father,  the  duke  was  appointed  one  of  his  guardians  during  his 
minority ;  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  new  reign,  this  enmity  procured  him  many 
mortifications,  one  of  which  was  the  omission  of  his  name  in  the  liturgy.    His  feelings 
were  also  outraged  to  see  the  court  filled  with  Tories,  who  had  been  deeply  engaged  in 
plots  against  the  house  of  Brunswick  in  the  former  reign.    He  now  too  lamented  the 
severities  into  which  he  had  been  hurried  during  the  rebellion,  and  he  perceived  too  late 
that  he  had  been  made  an  instrument  of  vengeance.    But  his  influence  was  not  wholly 
lost ;  for  he  had  a  principal  hand  in  the  formation  of  a  ministry  in  1765,  with  which  the 
minion  John,  earl  of  Bute,  had  no  influence,  from  whose  pernicious  and  unbending 
Tory  counsels  may  be  said  to  generate  all  the  accumulated  misfortunes  of  the  long  reign 
of  George  III.,  for  it  is  the  curse  of  Toryism  to  hasten  the  political  explosion,  which  it 
madly  strives  to  prevent  by  too  much  repression.    The  duke  of  Cumberland,  who  was 
liberal,  generous,  free  from  haughtiness,  and  possessed  of  all  the  sincere  bluntness  of  an 
English  soldier,  which  delights  to  distinguish  merit  even  if  found  in  the  humblest 
rank,*  died  suddenly  of  a  disease  called  somnolency,  at  his  house  in  Upper  Grosvenor 
Street,  October  the  31st,  1765,  aged  44  years,  without  wife  or  issue,  and  he  was  buried 
at  Westminster  on  the  9th  of  November  following. 

IV. 

Anne,  named  after  queen  Anne,  who  was  born  at  Hanover,  October  the  22nd,  1 709, 
was  married  at  St.  James's,  March  the  14th,  1734,  to  William-Charles- Henry  Frizo, 
prince  of  Orange  and  Nassau.  This  prince,  who  was  born  the  21st  of  August,  171 1, 
was  the  posthumous  son  of  John-William  Frizo,  of  the  house  of  Nassau-Dietz,  who  was 
appointed  heir  of  the  house  of  Orange  by  king  William  III.,  and  was  drowned  in  passing 
a  ferry  in  Holland,  on  the  14th  of  Julv,  1711.  The  prince,  the  husband  of  the  princess 
Anne,  was  hereditary  prince  of  West-t'riesland  and  Groningen,  and  was  elected  Stadt- 
holder  of  the  United  Provinces  in  April,  17^7-  After  a  patriotic  administration  of 
government,  being  in  other  respects  than  as  a  posthumous  son  to  be  compared  with  our 
William  III.,  he  died  Oct.  11th,  1751. 

His  princess  Anne  was  left  guardian  and  governess  of  the  young  Stadtholder,  her 
son,  during  his  minority,  an  office  which  she  filled  with  great  prudence  ;  and  she  died 
January  the  12th,  1759,  having  the  following  issue:  — 

1.  William-Henry- Nassau,  prince  of  Orange,  hereditary  Stadtholder  of  the  United 
Provinces,  a  knight  of  the  Garter,  &c,  was  born  on  the  8th  of  March,  1748.  He  was 
deprived  of  his  dignity  and  offices  by  the  French  in  January,  1795,  when  he  fled  with 
his  family  into  England,  where  Hampton  Court  was  allotted  for  his  residence.  In  1803 
he  received,  for  the  loss  of  the  Stadtholderate  and  the  estates  on  the  left  coast  of  the 
Rhine,  Fulde,  Corvey,  and  other  territories  adjacent  to  them,  which  placed  the  House  of 
Orange  once  more  among  the  considerable  princes  of  Gcnnanv.  This  prince  died, 
April  the  9th,  18(Xi,  leaving  by  his  wife  Frederica-Sophia-Wihelinina,  the  daughter  of 
Augustus-William,  and  the  sister  of  Frederic-William  II.,  king  of  Prussia,  who  was  born 
August  the  7th,  1751,  and  whom  he  married  in  1767,  the  following  issue. 

1.  William-Frederic,  late  king  of  the  Netherlands,  prince  of  Orange-Nassau,  ami  Giaml 
duke  of  Luxemburg,  K.G.  &c,  who  was  born  August  the  1st,  1772.    At  the  downfall  of 

*  Of  thU  character  the  following  anecdote  is  a  proof.  When  the  duke  commanded  in  Germany,  he  wan  particularly  pleated 
with  the  ability  and  valor  of  a  sergeant  belonging  to  hi*  own  regiment.  Having  often  observed  the  gallantry  of  thin  man,  and 
made  several  inquiries  into  his  private  character,  his  royal  highucM  took  occasion,  after  a  great  exploit  which  the  sergeant  had 
performed,  to  give  him  a  commission.  Some  time  afterwards,  this  |ierson  came  to  the  duke  and  intreated  his  leave  to  resign  the 
rank  which  he  held.  Surprised  at  so  extraordinary  a  request,  the  duke  demanded  the  reason  ;  and  was  told  by  die  applicant 
that  he  was  now  separated  from  his  okl  companion*  by  his  elevation,  and  not  admitted  into  the  company  of  his  brother  officers, 
who  considered  themselves  as  degraded  by  his  appointment.  "  Oh  !  is  that  the  case  :  "  said  the  duke  :  "  let  the  matter  rest  tor 
a  dav  or  two,  and  I  will  soon  find  the  means  of  putting  an  end  to  your  disquietude."  The  next  morning  his  royal  highness  went 
on  the  parade,  where  he  was  received  by  a  circle  of  officers  ;  and  while  he  was  engaged  in  conversation,  he"  perceived  hb  old 
friend  walking  at  a  distance  by  himself.  On  this  the  duke  said,  "  Pray,  gentlemen,  what  has  that  officer  (tone,  that  he  should 
be  drummed  out  of  vour  councils  r  "  and  without  waiting  for  an  answer  he  went  and  took  the  man  bv  the  arm,  and,  thus  accom- 


panied, pasted  through  all  the  lines.    When  the  parade  was  over,  lord  Llgnnicr  nvpcrtfullv  desired  his  royal  highnest  to  honor 
the  mess  with  his  presence  that  >lay.    "  Willi  all  my  heart,"  replied  the  duke,  "provided  I  bring  my  friend  here  with  me  "~ 
"  I  hope  «>."  said  hU  lordship ;  and  from  that  day  the  gentleman's  company  was  ratlicr  courted  than  shunned  by  the  highest 
1  its  In  the  serviic. 
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VII. 

Mary,  who  was  born  at  St  James's,  February  the  22nd,  1723,  was  there  married  by 
proxy,  March  the  8th,  1740,  to  Frederic,  the  son  of  William  VIII.,  prince  of  Hesse 
Cassel,  whom  he  succeeded  as  Frederic  II.,  January  the  18th,  1760.  He  died  in  the  year 
1 785,  having  issue  by  Mary,  who  had  been  separated  from  him  for  some  years,  and  who 
died  January  the  14th,  1772,  the  following  issue. 

I.  William  IX.,  Landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel,  named  George-William,  who  was  bom 
June  the  3rd,  1743  ;  married  September  the  1st,  1764,  Wihelmina-Caroline,  his  cousin, 
the  daughter  of  Frederic  V.,  king  of  Denmark,  by  Louisa,  the  daughter  of  George  II.,  king 
of  England  ;  and  died  February  the  27th  1821.  In  1807  refusing  to  join  the  Confedera- 
tion of  the  Rhine  under  Napoleon,  he  was  cut  off  from  his  states,  but  was  afterwards,  in 
1815,  reinstated  as  William  I.,  grand  duke  of  Hesse  Cassel.    His  issue  are, 

1.  Frederic,  who  was  born  August  the  8th,  1772,  and  died  in  1784. 

2.  William  II.,  the  present  grand  duke,  who  was  born  July  the  28th,  1777,  and  married 
February  the  13th,  1797,  Augusta,  the  daughter  of  William  II.,  king  of  Prussia,  and  the 
sister  of  the  late  duchess  of  York,  who  was  born  in  1780,  and  by  whom  he  has  Frederic, 
born  August  the  20th,  1802  ; — Caroline,  born  July  the  29th,  1799  ; — and  Maria,  born 
September  the  6th,  1804. 

3.  Caroline- Amelia,  born  July  the  11th,  1771,  became  the  second  wife  of  Augustus, 
prince  of  Saxe  Gotha. 

4.  Mary-Frederique,  bom  September  the  14th,  1768,  became  the  wife  of  Alexander- 
Frederic,  prince  of  Anhalt-Bernburg. 

II.  Charles,  who  was  bom  December  the  19th,  1744,  married,  August  the  30th,  1766, 
Louisa,  the  daughter  of  Frederic  V.,  king  of  Denmark,  by  Louisa,  the  daughter  of  George 
II.,  king  of  England.  His  issue  arc — 1.  Frederic,  bom  May  the  24th,  1771,  who 
entered  the  service  of  Denmark  ;  —  2.  Christian,  bom  August  the  14th,  1776 ; — 3.  Mary, 
bora  October  the  28th,  1767,  and  married  Frederic  VI.,  king  of  Denmark,  July  the  31st, 
1790,  whose  issue  is  named  under  No.  1.,  Art.  9.  of  the  present  chapter ;  —  4.  &  5.  Ju- 
liana-Louisa, born  January  the  19th,  1773;  — and  Louisa-Caroline,  bom  in  1779. 

III.  Frederic,  who  was  born  September  the  11th,  1747,  married  Carolina-Polyxena, 
the  daughter  of  prince  Charles-William  of  Nassau-Usingen,  who  was  born  in  1 762,  and 
by  whom  were  issue  — 

1.  2.  3.  William,  bora  in  1787;  Frederic,  bora  in  1790;  George,  born  in  1793. 

4.  5.  6.  Caroline,  bora  in  1794  ;  Mary,  bora  in  1796  ;  and  Augusta,  who  was  bora 
the  25th  of  July,  1797,  and  was  married  to  his  royal  highness  the  duke  of  Cambridge, 
the  son  of  George  III.,  the  7th  of  May,  1818. 

VIII. 

Louisa,  who  was  born  at  St.  James's,  December  the  7th,  1724,  left  England  the  19th 
of  October,  1743,  and  was  married  on  the  30th  of  November  following,  to  Frederic,  the 
son  of  Christian  VI.,  king  of  Denmark,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1746  as  Frederic  V. 
This  king,  who  was  bora  March  the  31st,  1723,  and  died  the  Nth  of  January,  1766,  had 
by  Louisa,  who  died  the  8th  of  December,  1751,  far  advanced  in  pregnancy,  the 
following  issue. 

I.  Christian  VII.,  king  of  Denmark,  L.L.D.  and  F.R.S.,  who  was  born  January  the 
29th,  1 749.  He  married  Caroline-Matilda,  the  daughter  of  Frederic,  prince  of  Whales, 
October  the  1st,  1766,  who  died  in  exile  in  1775  ;  the  unhappy  history  of  whom,  with 
the  issue  of  this  marriage,  is  detailed  in  No.  1.  Art.  8.  of  the  present  Chapter.  Debi- 
litated by  a  series  of  debauchery,  a  revolution  took  place  at  his  court  in  the  year 
1772,  in  which  by  his  pusillanimity  his  queen  was  mined,  and  he  himself  put  under 
the  guardianship  of  his  crafty  step-mother,  Juliana  of  Brunswick,  the  second  wife  of  his 
father,  Frederic  V.  She  retained  the  government  until  the  year  1784,  when  it  passed 
to  the  son  of  Christian,  who  acted  as  regent.  Christian  died  the  13th  of  May,  1808, 
succeeded  by  his  son  as  Frederic  VI.,  who  is  the  present  king. 

II.  Sophia-Magdalen,  who  was  born  the  3rd  of  July,  1746,  was  married  November 
the  4th,  1766,  to  Gustavus  III.,  king  of  Sweden,  a  great  prince,  who  is  particularly 
celebrated  by  the  revolution  of  1772,  changing  without  bloodshed  the  government  of 
Sweden,  rendering  it  dignified  to  the  king,  raised  in  the  rank  of  nations,  and  beneficial 
to  his  people.  He  was  assassinated  at  a  masquerade  by  Ankerstrom,  March  the  10th, 
1792.    His  son  was 

I.  Gustavus  IV.,  king  of  Sweden,  born  November  the  1st,  1778,  who  reigned  at  the 
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age  of  14  years  under  the  regency  of  his  uncle,  the  duke  of  Sudermania.  After 
disasters,  he  was  driven  from  his  country  in  May,  1809,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  ur 
as  Charles  XIII.,  who  died  the  5th  of  February,  1818, succeeded  by  Bernadotte,  one^ 
Napoleon's  marshals,  as  Charles  XIV.  Gustavus  IV.  married  Frederica,  the  daugml 
of  Charles- Lewis,  prince  of  Baden-Dourlach,  who  was  born  the  12th  of  March,  173 
and  by  whom  he  has  Gustavus,  born  November  the  9th,  1799  ;  Sophia-Wihelmina,  bm 
the  '21st  of  May,  1801  ;   and  Amelia-Mary,  born  the  22nd  of  February,  1HV5. 

III.  Wihelinina-Carolina,  who  was  born  the  10th  of  July,  1747,  married  to  Willia 
IX.,  Landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel,  of  whom  and  his  issue  see  No.  7.  Art.  1.  of  the  presea 
Chapter. 

IV.  Louisa,  who  was  horn  January  the  3rd,  17o0,  and  married  to  prince  Charles 
Hesse-Cassel,  of  whom  and  of  his  issue  see  No.  7.  Art.  2.  of  the  present  Chapter. 


CHAPTER  111. 

George  III.,  Kino  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  Hanover;  Defender  < 
the  Faith  ;  and  Sovereign  of  the  most  noble  Order  of  the  Garter  ;  Di  ke  of 
Brunswick  and  Lineuiro  ;  Arch-Theasi  rer  and  Elector  of  the  Holy 

Roman  Empire,  $c.  §c. 

^*    Tins  venerable  monarch,  who  must  claim  the  esteem  and 
admiration  of  posterity  as  a  man,  however  opinion  may  decide 
u|ion  him  as  a  sovereign,  was  born  at  Norfolk-house,  St.  James's 
Square,  May  the  24th,  1738,  O.S.,  which  day,  by  the  subsequent 
alteration  or  the  style  in  1 752,  was  afterwards  considered  as  the 
1th  of  June.    He  was  the  sjn  of  Frederick,  prince  of  Wales, 
the  son  of  king  George  II.,  by  Augusta,  the  daughter  of  Fre- 
leric,  duke  of  Saxe-Gotha.    His  birth  was  premature,  he  being 
only  a  seven-months'  child  ;  and  so  sudden  was  the  event,  that 
the  princess,  his  mother,  on  the  evening  of  the  23rd  of  May 
amused  herself  in  walking  with  her  consort  in  St.  James's  Park. 
She  was  taken  ill  in  the  night,  and  between  six  and  seven  in  the  morning  was  delivered 
of  the  young  prince  by  Mrs.  Cannon  of  Jermyn-street,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
being  the  only  officer  of  state  present.   So  weak  and  diseased  did  the  young  prince  appear, 
that  fears  were  entertained  for  his  life  ;  and  in  the  evening  he  was  christened  by  the  name 
of  George.    Happily,  however,  well-founded  hopes  were  established,  and  his  full  baptism 
under  the  name  of  George- William- Frederick  took  place  at  Norfolk-house,  June  the 
21st,  O.S.  which  was  officiated  by  the  bishop  of  Oxford,  as  rector  of  St.  James's  parish, 
the  sponsors,  represented  by  proxy,  being  the  king  of  Sweden,  the  duke  of  Saxe-Gotha, 
and  the  queen  of  Prussia. 

But  though  the  young  prince  was  at  length  confirmed  in  health,  it  is  too  probable  tli.it 
the  mental  derangement,  which  so  frequently  at  intenals  afflicted  our  late  monarch 
throughout  his  long  life,  was  one  of  the  miserable  results  of  the  domestic  feuds  that 
existed  with  so  much  acrimony  between  his  royal  father  and  grandfather,  which  have  been 
already  noticed  in  the  mention  of  Frederic,  prince  of  Wales,  and  which  certainly  acted 
gready  upon  the  spirits  of  the  burdened  mother,  at  a  time  when  the  effect  might  be  en- 
tailed too  durably  upon  the  embryo. 

•  At  the  Union  of  the  Kingdom*  of  Oreat  Hr  itjtin  and  Ireland  nn  the  first  day  of  the  present  century,  January  the  1  «f ,  I  SOI, 
Royal  Arms,  by  the  good  *cn»enrthe  sovereign,  were  purified  from  the  vain  Arum  of  I'rcteriMon,  of  the  flewm-de-li*,  reprc- 
uliiih  hail  been  borne  by  the  KuglUh  king*  from  the  dav*  of  Edwanl  III.,  who  laid  an  ahMinl  Claim  to  the 


...j  of  that  kingdom.  Previously  to  the  Union,  the  Royal  arm*  wereaa  foUow*  ;  -Quarterly,  l*t.  those  of  (J  rent  Britain,  viz., 
Ou.,  three  Lion*  |<a»*ut,  guardant,  Or,  for  England  ;  impaling  <)r,  a  Lion  rampant,  within  a 'double  treasure  Hon  ami  milliter, 
flory,  Ou.,  for  Scotland  ;  2nd,  France,  Ai.  Uiree  Fleur*-«lc-li»,  Or  ;  .ird,  Ireland.  Azure,  a  harp,  Or,  stringed,  Ar.  |  4th,  The 
paternal  mat  of  the  king*  of  Oreat  Britain  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  Ou.,  two  I  jon*  paxnant,  guardant,  Or,  for  Brunswick, 
bestowed  from  the  Eiigli«h  annuity  Henry  II.  of  England  on  Henry  the  Uon,  hi*  son-in-law,  duke  of  Brunswick.  Kc  ;  impaling 
I  .inn  hum,  Or,  a  Lion  rampant,  Ax.,  and  semec  of  heart*,  proper  ;  having,  inlwse,  ancient  Svunnv,  Ou.,  a  Howe  cnurant,  Ar., 
and  in  the  centre,  an  Escutcheon,  Ou.,  the  diadem  of  Charlemagne,  Or.,  a*  illustrative  of  the  office  of  A rch-Trci»urer  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire.  At  the  I'nion  of  Omit  Britain  and  Ireland,  when  the  embUin*  of  France  wen-  rejected,  the  remaining 
charge*  of  the  »hield  were  arranged  in  the  following  method  to  (111  up  the  blank.  Quarter!*,  I»t,  the  Amu  of  England  a*  given 
almve  ;  •.hid,  those  of  Scotland  ;  M,  the  llarji  of  In -land  on  it*  pm|XT  Field  ;  -4th,  a*  the  First  And  in  the ivntcr,  an  Etrut. 
cheon,  rcpn«»cnting  the  entire  charges  of  the  fourth  quarter  of  the  late  Ilnval  Ann*,  the  paternal  coat  of  hi*  Majesty,  which 
escutcheon  i*now  surmounted  with  the  Crown  of  Hanover.  In  the  aWe  representation,  the  omission  of  the  crown  of  Chart*. 
■  may  Ije  discovered;  but  which  i*  fully  explained  in  UiU  blazonry  of  tlic  ltn>al  Amu. 
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In  the  history  of  George  III.  previously  to  his  mounting  the  throne,  there  is  little  to 
record.  At  the  early  and  important  age  of  13  years,  he  was  unfortunately  deprived  of  a 
most  exemplary  and  patriotic  father,  who  would  have  instilled  into  the  ripening  and  na- 
turally generous  mind  of  his  son  such  a  love  and  attachment  as  he  himself  possessed 
for  the  Revolution  of  1688  ;  who  would  have  created  in  him  a  hatred  of  political  corruption, 
a  contempt  of  it  as  a  means  to  establish  the  influence  of  the  crown,  and  a  well  formed 
conviction  that  a  king's  firmest  influence  is  derived  from  the  love  of  the  British  people,  ever 
partial  to  the  prince  who  confides  in  them  and  who  shields  them  from  the  fangs  of  interested 
faction  and  the  selfish  meanness  of  ambition ;  —  who  would  have  urged  on  him  the  im- 
portance of  destroying  the  abuses  upon  which  these  monsters  live,  and  which  are  incom- 
patible with  the  safety,  and  will  ultimately,  if  their  already  too  long  existence  be  prolonged, 
undermine  the  noble  political  structure  reared  by  our  virtuous  ancestors,  who  delivered  it 
to  us  their  offspring  to  guard  and  preserve.  When  a  massy  beam,  supporting  the  third 
part  of  a  building,  has  become  decayed  by  the  silent  change  of  time  and  incapable  of 
its  original  purpose,  would  it  not  be  madness  to  refuse  exchanging  it  for  the  firm  oak 
of  the  forest  and  to  stand  gaping  at  its  fall  ?  When  both  the  other  portions  of  our  con- 
stitution are  so  anxiously  guarded,  is  that  part  of  the  building  only  to  be  suffered  to 
decay  where  the  voice  of  the  people  should  be  heard,  or  to  be  partly  patched  up  with 
pretended  representatives  emanating  from  what  has  long  ceased  to  exist  as  a  medium  of 
the  people's  choice,  —  from  what  is  but  the  carcase  of  former  strength  and  dignity  ? 
When  a  king  is  dead,  shall  we  vainly  implore  his  incapable  body  to  renew  those  duties 
which  common  sense  would  transmit  to  his  heir,  a  living  soul  ?  When  the  body,  what- 
ever be  its  political  name,  has  dwindled  to  a  shadow  of  its  former  self,  is  that  the  just 
medium  through  which  a  representative  of  an  independent  people  should  derive  his 
dignity  ?  What  are  many  of  our  boroughs  but  such  a  shadow,  through  which  the  aris- 
tocracy and  not  the  people  speak,  and  by  which  the  rights  that  should  descend  to  the 
children  are  usurped  by  a  treacherous  brother  ?  What  are  many  of  our  boroughs  but 
the  rotten  carcase  of  that  which  was  once  fair  and  proportionate  ?  And  yet  upon  this 
loathsomeness  do  the  harpies  of  mean  ambition  and  paltry  self-interest  delight  to  revel, 
and  to  infect  with  their  pestiferous  jreath  the  political  atmosphere  of  a  people,  who  but 
for  them  would  enjoy  the  free  air  of  liberty  and  loyalty,  and  escape  the  enervation 
spread  abroad  by  the  plague  of  corruption,  which  every  where  surrou*  's  them  and  which 
destroys  their  mental  energy  and  moral  integrity.  Britain  is  fast  s».  ig  amongst  the 
nations  by  the  continual  stabs  of  matricidal  assassins,  who  rob  her  of  ner  rights  in  the 
disguise  of  an  hypocrisv  that  would  impose  itself  upon  her  children  as  genuine  patriot- 
ism ;  but  Englishmen  discern  the  deceit  and  detest  the  hypocrites.  They  are  conscious 
that  their  dearest  interests  are  destroyed  to  enable  effeminacy  and  voluptuousness  to 
revel  upon  their  substance,  and  that  the  sustenance  of  the  many  is  swallowed  up  to 
gratify  the  superfluities  of  the  few.  But,  however  much  dishonesty  and  intrigue  may 
arm  their  cursed  cause  with  the  serpent  tongue  of  sophistry,  common  sense  will  detect 
the  poison  and  provide  its  antidote  in  a  nation's  vigilance  and  circumspection.  For  this 
state  of  things  can  only  be  upheld  for  the  sake  of  the  individual  gain  of  arbitrary  men, 
who  would  found  the  defense  of  it  as  a  necessary  weakness  of  the  people  to  save  the 
influence  of  the  crown  ;  when  sound  argument  would,  on  the  contrary,  prove  that  the 
strength  of  the  people  is  that  of  the  crown,  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  restrain  the  other 
branch  of  the  constitution  within  its  proper  limits  and  duties.  An  aristocracy  is  only 
to  be  entrusted  with  a  power  to  check  the  encroachments  of  a  body  upon  its  fellow  ;  but 
if  you  give  it  more  it  will  devour  both.  It  is  the  beam  to  preserve  the  equal  balance 
between  king  and  people,  and  not  the  weight  to  give  preponderance  to  either  scale. 
Frederic  would  have  told  his  son  to  love,  not  to  fear  his  people  ;  and  kings  being  made 
for  men,  not  men  for  kings,  he  would  have  commanded  him  to  respect  the  rights  of  all 
mankind,  and  not  to  have  secured  his  own  bv  sacrificing  those  of  the  people,  by  indulging 
an  aristocracy  with  part  of  the  victim's  substance.* 

*  The  above  remark*  were  penned  at  a  time  when  the  fubject  wa»  despaired  of  ever  being  under  the  fruiter i tig  care  of  govern- 
mental consideration.  The  iicccuity  of  that  consideration,  however,  being  at  length  bentowed  at  the  demand  of  the  nation,  Im- 
proved their  truth  ;  and  now  it  mu«  be  the  anxtou*  and  lealou*  prayer  of  every  rS>gIi«hman,  that  the  patriotic  intention*  of  imr 
noble  king,  William  IV.,  the  father  of  hi*  people,  with  the  ttrenuou*  endeavor*  of  hi*  esteemed  ministry,  of  which  earl  Orey  i* 
the  head,  may  avert  the  evil*  hanging  over  the  nation  by  a  timely  and  thorough  banuhment  of  every  comrption  and  undue 
influence,  in  the  destruction  of  the  power  of  the  wretched  being*  who  would  Mfrirke  the  national  welfare  to  what  they  fabely 
deem  their  own  aggrandizement,  but  which  i*  only,  on  the  contrary,  the  gratification  of  the  mo»t  abject  and  mean  rovetou«ne«*. 
A  compliance  with  the  just  demand*  of  the  people,  which  have  been  m  gloriou*lv  proclaimed  by  them  throughout  the  empire, 
i»,perhap«,  the  only  mean*  of  averting  from  u*  the  horror*  of  national  strife  and  anarchy,  which  once  raised  would  fall  with  dread- 
ful force  on  the  interested  npposer*  of  national  right*.  It  U  rather  too  much  for  the  enemie*  of  reform,  after  revelling  upon  a 
nation'.  *ul»unce  and  being  convicted  of  it  in  the  opinion  of  a  people,  impudently  to  awert  that  thev  are  the  best  guardian*  of 
the  public  welfare,  and  that  their  honor  i*  the  pure  source  of  public  security ;  a*  weU  might  the  convicted  thief  endeavor  to  avert 
the  vengeance  of  the  injured  by  futile  attempt*  to  pmuade  him  that  hi*  pfopertv  U  nowhere*,  «afe  a*  in  the  inirloineV.  hand.. 
So  urgent  u  the  nccwity  of  reform,  it  murt  almost  be  Mippoied  that  none  but  knave*  and  fool*  can  be  inimical  to  it.  Could 
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Unfortunately  for  the  nation  and  George  III.,  his  father's  death  threw  him  into  hands 
that  bent  his  mind  to  those  principles  from  which  have  ever  proceeded  the  misfortunes 
of  kings  and  people,  by  creating  a  distrust  and  suspicion  of  each  other.  Of  himself, 
George  III.  was  formed  with  a  disposition  to  be  a  benefactor  of  mankind,  and  as  such  he 


ever  strove  to  act ;  but  his  judgment  had  been  crippled  by  an  education  that  would  have 
made  many  kings  tyrants.  Though  it  missed  this  foul  effect  in  his  noble  soul,  it  tar- 
nished a  reign  that  might  probably  have  been  the  most  prosperous  in  European  records  ; 
infused  into  his  mind  a  fear  of  the  subjects  whom  he  loved  ;  and  hurried  him  on  to 
those  fatal  inroads  upon  the  liberties  of  man  that  led  to  the  separation  of  his  American 
subjects  from  his  government.  This,  too,  ultimately  produced  the  French  Revolution , 
from  which  by  his  unhappy,  though  well-meant  interference,  he  raised  that  Leviathan 
of  power  which  disorganised  the  Continent,  and  has  loaded  England  with  a  debt  that 
may  hereafter  entail  the  curse  of  violent  change  upon  herself.  He  had  been  taught 
that  kings  must  rule  their  people ;  but  it  was  necessary  also  to  know  that  kings  should 
frame  their  government  to  meet  the  knowledge  and  genius  of  the  people.  Barbarians 
must  be  ruled  by  despotism :  civilized  nations  may  for  a  time  groan  under  its  weight  ; 
but  if  kings  have  not  the  prudence  to  adapt  their  authority  to  the  gradual  change  that 
every  where  surrounds  them,  their  subjects  will  take  the  first  opportunity  of  freeing 
themselves  from  the  degradation,  even  as  the  man  would  spurn  the  rod  that  a  parent 
had  held  over  his  infant  years.  Far  be  it  from  said  that  George  III.  was  despotic ;  his 
education  had  trained  him  to  be  so,  but  the  natural  goodness  of  his  heart  forbad  it ;  and 
those  restraints  which  he  often  unnecessarily  put  on  the  people  proceeded  more  from  a 
false  mode  of  securing  their  interests  than  from  any  desire  to  increase  his  own  influence, 
and  from  erroneously  imagining  thut  their  honest  indignation  towards  mercenary  and 
infatuated  ministers,  arose  from  an  innate  tendency  to  repress  all  lawful  authority.  This 
under  any  other  king  might  have  wrought  lamentable  consequences ;  but  his  otherwise 
irreproachable  character  gained  the  love  of  his  subjects,  whose  loyalty  he  unintentionally 
wronged,  and  who  knew  that  in  his  heart  he  was  truly  their  rather  and  guard,  though 
his  judgment  had  been  misdirected  by  those,  whose  office  it  was  to  have  given  him  more 
liberal  views. 

After  the  death  of  his  father,  March  the  20th,  1751,  prince  George  succeeded  him  in 
the  titles  of  Prince  of  Great  Britain,  Electoral  Prince  of  Brunswick- Luneburg,  Duke 
of  Cornwall,  Gloucester,  and  Edinburgh,  Marquess  of  the  Isle  of  Ely,  Earl  of  Carrick 
and  Eltham,  Viscount  of  Launceston,  Baron  of  Renfrew  and  Snawdon,  Lord  of  the  Isles, 
and  Steward  of  Scotland  ;  and  was,  April  the  20th,  1751,  created  Prince  of  Wales  and 
Earl  of  Chester,  by  his  royal  grandfather.  In  his  father's  life-time  he  had  been  elected 
a  knight  of  the  most  noble  order  of  the  Garter,  at  a  Chapter  held  at  Kensington,  June 
the  22nd,  1749,  and  was  installed  at  Windsor,  July  the  12th,  1750,  with  the  Margrave 
of  Anspach,  the  dukes  of  Leeds  and  Bedford,  and  the  earls  of  Albemarle  and  Granville. 
These  courtly  dignities  were  followed  also  by  a  public  demonstration  of  approbation,  for 
at  a  general  court  of  the  proprietors  of  the  British-Fishery,  December  the  3rd,  1753,  bis 
royal  highness  was  unanimously  elected  governor  of  that  body,  in  the  room  of  his 
lamented  father. 

During  the  time  that  these  honors  were  conferred  upon  him,  which,  as  it  were,  gave 
him  being  with  the  nation,  and  should  have  gradually  brought  him  to  an  experimental 
knowledge  of  the  arts  of  government,  foreign  and  domestic,  by  his  associating  with  the 
most  enlightened  men  of  his  future  court,  learning  their  various  opinions  and  arguments, 
and  forming  his  own  by  extracting  the  gold  from  the  dross,  —  thus  gaining  the  broad  and 
liberal  political  view  of  that  which  gives  independency  to  kings,  and  makes  them  masters 
of  all  the  factions  that  would  otherwise  perplex  their  government,  —  the  young  prince  of 
Wales,  on  the  contrary,  was  kept  in  total  seclusion  under  the  superintendence  of  his 
mother,  who,  notwithstanding  her  general  good  qualities,  was  eaten  up  with  an  attach- 
ment to  the  despotism  of  her  native  country,  and  vainly  thought  the  limited  power  of 
the  crown  in  Britain  rendered  the  wearer  a  cypher.  Being  of  a  naturally  ambitious 
cafct,  she  hoped,  by  secluding  her  son  from  others  than  those  of  her  own  party,  to  gain 
that  influence  over  him  that  would  enable  her  to  extend  it  over  the  nation  when  he 
should  be  king,  which,  from  the  great  age  of  George  II.,  would  probably  be  a  near  event. 
Of  arbitrary  principles  herself,  she,  as  her  late  consort  had  done  from  very  different 
views,  threw  herself  into  the  hands  of  the  most  inveterate  Tories,  the  natural  enemies  of 


the  poM^vfrs  of  affluence  and  power  be  brought  to  endure  the  numcrmu  privatiotwof  the  poor,  together  with  the  co 
that  their  labor  was  exerted  more  to  defray  the  ex|<cn*cs  of  ilnecuresi  and  peniiotu, —  to  obtain  tuperfluitiei  for  the  powerful  — 
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the  reigning  family,  and  the  avowed  defenders  of  despotism,  who  still  harbored  the  wish 
to  restore  the  exiled  Stuarts,  in  accordance  with  the  dogmas  of  the  divine  right  of  kings 
and  of  passive  obedience  in  the  people.  The  princess  supposing  that  there  was  no  fear 
of  such  a  restoration,  deigned  to  patronize  the  men  who  would  impart  to  her  son  the 
principles  she  loved ;  and  they,  from  a  conviction  that  such  a  return  to  their  old  masters 
was  desperate,  greedily  accepted  the  offer  to  mould  the  young  prince  to  their  arbitrary 
notions.  Fortunately  for  the  nation  and  the  House  of  Brunswick,  the  king's  nature 
was  not  of  the  same  base  metal  with  theirs ;  and  though  his  opinions  were  cast  in  the 
mould  they  had  constructed,  his  good  disposition  was  a  continual  check  upon  their  ex- 
treme mischief ;  otherwise  the  event,  which  his  advisers  thought  impossible,  might  have 
taken  place,  and  have  hurled  from  the  throne  a  man  who  had  broken  the  solemn  en- 
gagement made  by  his  family  with  the  nation,  of  tempering  authority  with  liberty. 

The  foremost  of  this  mischievous  band  in  poisoning  a  prince's  mind  with  those  ambi- 
tious sentiments,  so  destructive  to  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  a  people  and  to  their 
king's  security,  was  John,  earl  of  Bute,  a  minion  who  will  be  held  in  detestation  in  the 
memory  of  Englishmen.  His  cringing  craft  wound  itself  around  the  young  prince's 
mind  and  made  it  utterly  his  own,  preparing  it  to  serve  his  own  advancement  to  power, 
when  the  crown  should  be  placed  on  the  man  he  now  enthralled.  His  arts  but  too  well 
succeeded  in  the  first  years  of  the  prince's  reign  ;  and  nothing  but  the  honest  indignation 
of  the  people  at  the  unmeasured  influence  of  this  unblushing  foe  to  human  liberty, 
obliged  him  to  quit  his  deadly  hold  and  glide  to  the  obscurity  that  preserved  the  veno- 
mous reptile  from  the  stroke  of  death,  though  loathed  and  dreaded  by  the  beings  he  had 
injured ;  a  punishment  far  too  lenient  for  the  mischief  he  had  caused.  The  earl  of 
Harcourt  and  the  bishop  of  Norwich  had  been  appointed  under  the  princess  as  the 
governor  and  tutor  of  the  prince  of  Wales ;  but  they,  being  too  honest  in  their  employ- 
ments, openly  complained  of  the  sentiments  instilled  into  the  royal  youth's  mind  by  the 
books  and  arguments  produced  to  his  attention  by  his  sub-preceptors,  who  were  suspected 
of  violent  jacobitism,  and,  finding  that  their  remonstrances  on  the  subject  were  useless, 
resigned  their  charge,  when  they  were  succeeded  by  the  earl  of  Waldgrave  and  the 
bishop  of  Peterborough.  The  notoriety  of  the  prince's  education  being  conducted  on 
dangerous  principles  was  so  great,  that  it  occupied  the  attention  of  parliament  by  a  motion 
brought  forward  on  the  subject  by  the  duke  of  Bedford,  March  the  3rd,  1753,  which 
unfortunately  led  to  no  effective  change,  for  Bute's  influence  was  undiminished. 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  though  the  prince  of  Wales  had  attained  the  year  of 
royal  majority  in  175(5,  yet  it  was  not  until  the  year  1759,  his  year  of  legal  majority,  that 
he  took  his  seat  in  the  house  of  Peers  as  duke  of  Cornwall.  In  1756  his  grandfather  had 
proposed  for  him  a  marriage  with  a  princess  of  Brunswick  ;  but  the  prince  having  ex- 
pressed his  strong  aversion  to  the  marriage  the  project  was  destroyed  ;  and  this  leads  us  to 
an  interesting  relation,  which  in  the  history  of  kings  borders  upon  romance  and  redounds 
highly  to  the  humanity  and  nobleness  of  soul  of  our  late  monarch  both  as  to  itself  and  to 
the  sequel.  It  has  been  said  that  Frederick  prince  of  Wales  often  told  his  son  that  he 
should,  if  he  pleased,  have  an  English  wife,  for  he  wished  his  descendants  to  be  of 
British  blood,  as  well  as  Britons  born,  and  he  scouted  the  idea  that  nuptial  unions 
between  royalty  and  allegiance  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  state  by  bestowing  too  great 
an  ascendency  upon  particular  families.  Whatever  may  be  the  justice  of  his  opinion, 
which  considering  the  encroaching  disposition  of  mankind  is  doubtful,  it  sank  deep  into  the 
mind  of  his  son,  and  an  object  soon  presented  herself  to  his  ardent  youth,  whose  extreme 
beauty  and  accomplishments  urged  him  to  act  upon  his  father's  license.  The  lady  thus 
honored  with  a  princes's  love  was  Lady  Sarah  Lenox,  a  younger  daughter  of  the  duke  of 
Richmond,  the  most  fuscinating  female  of  her  time  andthen  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  being 
nearly  seven  years  younger  than  her  lover.  The  enamoured  prince,  whose  strict  prin- 
ciples of  respect  for  the  honor  of  the  object  of  his  admiration  disdained  any  undue 
advantage  his  elevated  rank  might  give  him,  made  known  to  her  his  ardent  affection, 
affirming  it  to  be  alike  sincere  and  honorable,  and  that,  if  she  would  deign  to  listen  to  his 
suit,  and  he  should  live  to  ascend  the  throne,  she  should  share  his  elevation.  With  a  frank- 
ness that  reflects  honor  upon  her  memory,  the  amiable  girl  confessed  that,  had  the  rank 
of  her  lover  been  as  far  below  hers  as  it  was  above,  she  could  have  met  his  advances 
without  doing  violence  to  her  feelings ;  but  placed  as  he  was  so  far  above  her  station, 
she,  gratefully  thanking  the  prince  for  the  proud  distinction  he  was  willing  to  bestow 
and  wishing  him  every  happiness,  durst  not  act  otherwise  than  decline  the  flattering 
overture.  But  this  noble  self-denial  only  increased  his  passion  and  made  him  more  reso- 
lute in  indulging  it;  for  relinquishing  his  usual  amusements,  the  honorable  prince  gave 
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up  all  to  love,  and  upon  his  repeated  assurances  to  the  ingenuous  girl  that  he  would  rather 
relinquish  the  throne  than  his  hope  of  attaining  her  for  his  bride,  she  withdrew  the  re- 
fusal to  his  advances  and  allowed  an  interchange  of  the  vows  of  love  and  constancy.  At 
the  country  seat  of  a  lady  of  rank,  which  stood  in  the  tract  of  the  prince's  rustic  exemp- 
tions, he  held  those  stolen  interviews,  which  through  the  medium  of  his  brother  Edward 
were  for  a  time,  though  with  difficulty,  rendered  secure  from  interested  observers. 
Here  he  stated  to  his  intended  bride  bis  resolve  not  to  consult  any  of  his  courtiers ;  but 
that  deferring  the  marriage  until  he  had  attained  the  crown,  he  would  then  plead  his 
father's  promise,  and  throw  himself  upon  the  generosity  of  his  people  for  support  and 
approbation. 

But  the  lynx-eyed  observations  of  servile  attendants  brings  to  light  the  best  planned 
secrecy.  The  knowledge  of  her  son's  passion  reached  the  princess  dowager,  whose 
haughty  spirit  recoiled  from  what  to  her  appeared  his  degradation ;  and  lord  Bute  saw 
the  danger  that  surrounded  his  dreams  of  ambition  should  his  influence  be  shaken  by 
such  an  alliance.  Convinced,  however,  of  the  rashness  of  an  attempt  to  destroy  the 
the  connection  by  open  remonstrance,  they  resolved  to  gain  their  point  by  sap  and  mine, 
it  kind  of  duty  his  lordship  was  eminently  qualified  for.  He  explained  to  some  noble- 
men and  ladies,  of  the  duke's  friends,  upon  whose  prudence  he  could  rely,  the  uneasi- 
ness of  the  princess  dowager,  on  account  of  her  son's  passion  to  Lady  Sarah,  and  cau- 
tiously concealing  the  honorable  proposals  made  to  her,  which  would  have  defeated  the 
designer's  project,  he  craftily  expressed  the  princess's  fears  lest  the  amour  should  end  in 
the  dishonor  of  the  young  damsel.  Thus  influenced  with  fear  for  an  amiable  girl's 
reputation,  the3e  entrusted  few  made  a  succession  of  visits  to  the  duke  of  Richmond, 
and  succeeded  in  occupying  the  presence  of  Lady  Sarah  so  as  to  frustrate  her  meetings 
with  the  honorable  prince,  whom  they  had  been  taught  to  regard  as  the  treacherous 
seducer.  Though  their  personal  intercourse  was  thus  cut  off,  the  disappointed  lovers 
still  carried  on  an  epistolary  communication,  far  from  suspecting  that  their  generous 
passion  had  been  discovered  and  so  craftily  and  cruelly  misrepresented. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  the  young  prince  ascended  the  throne  and  was  urged 
by  many  of  his  ministers  to  select  a  consort  as  the  future  queen  of  England.  Thus  pressed, 
the  king  mentioned  to  Bute  his  father's  promise,  and  demanded  whether  he  conceived 
the  state  would  suffer  by  his  acting  upon  it ;  to  which  the  dissembler,  feigning  this  as 
his  first  intelligence  on  the  interesting  subject,  exclaimed  that,  except  a  recantation  of 
his  faith,  he  could  not  name  any  event  so  disastious  to  the  nation  or  degrading  to  the 
crown.  Thus  repulsed,  the  young  king  communicated  to  the  earl  his  ardent  passion, 
the  solemn  engagements  he  had  made  with  the  fair  object  of  it,  and  his  fixed  determi- 
nation to  exercise  that  natural  right  enjoyed  by  the  meanest  of  his  subjects.  The  wily 
statesman  seeing  this  argument  fail,  on  the  score  of  political  prudence,  resolved  to  remove 
his  attack  and  play  his  subtilty  upon  the  filial  affection  of  the  amiable  sovereign,  repre- 
senting that  the  intelligence  would  bring  his  mother  to  the  tomb,  which  was  the  most 
sensitive  string  that  could  be  touched,  for  the  mother's  anxiety  for  a  foreign  alliance  was 
well  known  ;  and  the  young  prince,  dreading  the  consequences  and  convulsed  with  the 
struggle  between  love  and  filial  duty,  exclaimed,  "  It  is  a  sad  alternative,  the  crown, 
is  not  worth  the  sacrifice  I  am  called  upon  to  make.  My  mother's  heart  will  break  if  I 
marry  Lady  Lenox  ! — so  intensely  do  I  love  that  lady,  Sir,  that  I  fear  my  mind  would 
not  be  able  to  endure  my  privation.  My  mother's  aversion  is  not  rational: — she  ought 
not  to  require  this  at  my  hands."  As  he  spoke,  he  faltered  and  the  tears  glided  down 
his  pale  check.  In  an  after  interview  the  distressed  prince  was  attacked  with  the  most 
pathetic  entreaties  and  admonitions  of  the  princess  dowager,  aided  by  the  expostulations 
of  lord  Bute,  urging  on  him  the  imperious  duty  of  a  wise  and  virtuous  monarch  to 
sacrifice  his  passions  to  the  safety  of  his  empire.  At  length  the  dreadful  sacrifice  was 
made,  though  his  heart  was  wrung  with  anguish,  which  was  encreased  by  the  cruel 
necessity  of  making  a  formal  rejection  of  what  he  had  so  earnestly  sought,  and  of 
wounding  a  heart  he  had  pledged  himself  to  cherish.  His  letter  that  conveyed  this 
cruel  import  was  said  to  teem  with  the  finest  touches  of  passion,  expressive  of  the  misery 
which  possessed  him.  After  stating  all  that  had  occurred,  he  averred  that  nothing  but  a 
sense  of  public  duty  could  have  forced  upon  him  the  cruel  determination  that  had  robbed 
him  of  his  peace. 

This  dreadful  blow  was  anticipated  by  the  unhappy  girl  ;  for  a  confidential  friend 
had  obtained  possession  of  a  letter  written  by  lord  Bute,  which  though  guardedly  and 
obscurely  expressed,  gave  the  innocent  victim  of  his  machinations  a  full  comprehension 
of  the  cruel  plot  that  had  been  working  against  her  affections.    The  shock  was  great, 
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but  a  greater  yet  remained.  This  was  the  letter  from  her  lost  lover,  sent  to  her  by  a 
gentleman  of  his  court,  on  whose  honor  and  delicacy  he  relied.  Although  clothed  in 
every  term  of  affection  and  nobleness  of  sentiment,  offering  a  brother's  love,  while  his 
fondest  wishes  still  combined  with  her  undoubted  claims,  its  contents  sank  deep  in  her 
heart.  The  health  of  the  innocent  drooped  ;  but  time  and  reflection  at  length  not  only 
enabled  her  to  forgive  the  king,  but  even  to  assist  at  his  marriage  with  another,  being 
the  foremost  of  the  ten  unmarried  ladies  who  bore  the  train  of  queen  Charlotte  to  the 
hymeneal  altar,  upon  which  her  own  love  was  sacrificed.  Against  his  parent  and  the 
subtle  lord,  however,  she  felt  the  most  intense  hatred  ;  yet  though  she  detected  their 
delinquency,  she  concealed  her  knowledge  of  it  that  she  might  not  wound  the  bosom  of 
her  royal  lover,  whom  she  resigned  with  a  dignity  becoming  a  lovely  woman  worthy  to 
have  been  his  bride.  After  the  death  of  the  king's  mother,  the  veil  was  withdrawn  and 
the  whole  of  the  secret  machinery  exposed  by  which  the  projected  marriage  had  been 
prevented.* 

Thus  chequered  in  his  domestic  feelings  began  the  reign  of  George  III.,  and  too 
probably,  in  conjunction  with  what  has  been  before  stated,  the  violent  struggle  suffered 
by  the  amiable  youth  in  conquering  the  passion  that  had  such  an  ascendant  over  him, 
accelerated  that  woeful  malady  that  more  than  once  separated  a  beloved  monarch  from 
his  loyal  people. 

lie  succeeded  George  II.  in  the  throne,  October  the  21st,  1760,  and  was  crowned 
September  the  22nd,  1761,  at  Westminster-abbey,  with  his  queen,  whom,  nut  with- 
standing his  first  passion,  he  nobly  cherished  and  esteemed,  a  happiness  her  conduct  as 
a  wife  fully  merited.  After  a  lamented  mental  derangement  of  nearly  10  years,  he  died 
January  the  29th,  1820,  aged  82  years,  and  was  buried  at  Windsor  with  great  funeral 
pomp,  on  the  16th  of  February,  after  a  reign  of  59  years,  3  months,  and  4  days,  the 
longest  recorded  in  the  English  annals.  In  moral  character,  George  III.  stands  irre- 
proachable ;  his  virtues  gained  him  the  love  of  his  subjects,  and  will  ensure  to  him  the 
applause  of  posterity.  His  defects  as  a  monarch  arose  from  others  more  than  from 
himself;  his  judgment  was  capable  of  error,  but  his  heart  was  steady  in  good  purposes. 
Blessed  be  the  memory  of  George  the  Third ! !  J 

Cf>e  milt  0f  ©tng  ©rormr  ££& 

The  negociations  for  a  marriage  of  our  late  king  with  a  princess  of  Brunswick,  a 
niece  of  Frederic  the  Great,  king  of  Prussia,  has  already  been  mentioned,  as  well  as  the 
king's  passion  for  lady  Sarah  Lenox.  On  coming  to  the  throne,  the  princess,  his  mother, 
set  negociations  on  foot  to  contract  a  marriage  for  him  with  a  princess  of  Saxe  Gotha, 
her  own  family,  but  it  appearing  that  a  complaint  prevailed  in  that  line,  the  matter  was 
dropped.  The  princess  however,  still  hoped  to  urge  upon  her  son  a  female  related  to 
her,  but  he  mournfully  exclaimed,  "  Madam,  you  have  controlled  the  natural  bent  of 
my  affections,  and  prevented  my  marrying  the  person,  whom  alone  I  could  love  ;  rest 
satisfied  with  this  sacrifice,  and  do  not  urge  me  further."  In  compliance  with  the 
wishes  of  his  subjects  that  he  should  procure  a  queen  worthy  of  the  dignities  that  awaited 
her,  colonel  Graeme  was  sent  by  the  king  to  visit  the  inferior  German  courts  and  to 
select  from  amongst  them,  keeping  the  object  of  his  mission  secret,  a  consort  to  share 
the  British  throne,  with  the  instructions  that  she  might  be  one  possessed  of  a  perfect 
form,  of  pure  blood  and  healthy  constitution,  and  adorned  with  elegant  accomplishments. 
That  gentleman  found  the  princess  dowager  of  Strelitz  taking  the  waters  at  Pyrmont, 
accompanied  by  her  two  daughters,  and  without  ostentation  frequenting  the  usual 
public  places  of  resort,  which  gave  him  an  opportunity,  without  encountering  a  suspi- 
cion of  his  intent,  of  judging  of  their  characters  and  abilities ;  and,  after  due  consideration, 
the  younger  sister,  the  princess  Charlotte,  was  from  her  mild  and  engaging  demeanor 
recommended  to  our  sovereign  as  his  bride.  After  the  sacrifice  he  had  made  of  his  first 
ardent  love,  it  was  perhaps  a  matter  of  indifference  to  him  what  other  maiden  was  to 
share  his  throne  and  bed.  None  could  compete  in  his  prepossessed  eyes  with  the  noble 
beauty  and  graceful  expression  of  the  lovely  being  he  had  been  forced  to  resign ;  but  as 
these  with  the  virtues  which  were  coupled  with  them  could  not  now  be  his,  it  was  some 
pleasure  to  find  that  one  had  been  found,  whose  gentle  and  docile  disposition  must  render 
Iier  esteemed  in  any  station  of  life.  This  choice  the  king,  thus  influenced,  further 
sanctioned  from  a  proof  of  a  real  magnanimity  of  soul  and  strength  of  intellect  displayed 

*  The  account  of  this  attachment  as  given  by  sir  Levet  Hansen,  is  to  be  found  in  the  entertaining  and  impartial  Memoirs  of 
George  III.,  by  Mr.  Brown. 
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by  the  young  princess,  when  not  17  years  old,  in  a  letter  dictated  to  the  great  Fre- 
deric, congratulating  him  on  his  victory  at  Torgau  over  marshal  Daun,  November  the 
3rd,  1760.  In  a  pathetic  strain,  she  painted  in  glowing  colors  the  distressed  state  of 
Mecklenburg  through  the  violence  of  war,  proving  her  to  possess  a  keen  feeling  for  the 
unfortunate,  than  which  nothing  could  be  more  recommendatory  to  the  philanthropic 
soul  of  her  destined  husband.    This  pathetic  appeal  was  thus  expressed  :  — 

"  May  it  please  your  Majesty, 

"  I  am  at  a  loss  whether  I  should  congratulate  or  condole  with  you  on  your  late  victory, 
since  the  same  success,  which  has  covered  you  with  laurels,  has  overspread  the  country 
of  Mecklenburg  with  desolation.  I  know,  sire,  that  it  seems  unbecoming  my  sex,  in 
this  age  of  vicious  refinement,  to  feel  for  one's  country,  to  lament  the  horrors  of  war,or  to 
wish  for  the  return  of  peace.  I  know  you  may  think  it  more  properly  my  province  to 
study  the  arts  of  pleasing,  or  to  inspect  subjects  of  a  more  domestic  nature  ;  but,  however 
unbecoming  it  may  be  in  me,  I  cannot  resist  the  desire  of  interceding  for  this  unhappy 
people. 

"It  was  but  a  very  few  years  ago  that  this  territory  wore  the  most  pleasing  appear- 
ance ;  the  country  was  cultivated,  the  peasants  looked  cheerful,  and  the  towns  abounded 
with  riches  and  festivity.  What  an  alteration  at  present  from  such  a  charming  scene  ! 
I  am  not  expert  at  description,  nor  can  my  fancy  add  any  horrors  to  the  picture ;  but, 
sure,  even  conquerors  themselves  would  weep  at  the  hideous  prospects  now  before  me  : 
the  whole  country,  my  dear  country,  lies  one  frightful  waste,  presenting  only  objects  to 
excite  terror,  pity,  and  despair  ;  the  business  of  the  husbandman  and  the  shepherd  are 
quite  discontinued  ;  the  husbandman  and  the  shepherd  are  become  soldiers  themselves, 
and  help  to  ravage  the  soil  they  formerly  cultivated.  The  towns  are  inhabited  only  by 
old  men,  women,  and  children  ;  perhaps  here  and  there  a  warrior,  by  wounds  or  loss  of 
limbs  rendered  unfit  for  service,  left  at  his  door ;  his  little  children  hang  round  him,  ask 
a  history  of  every  wound,  and  grow  themselves  soldiers,  before  they  find  strength  for 
the  field.  But  this  were  nothing,  did  we  not  feel  the  alternate  insolence  of  either  army, 
as  it  happens  to  advance  or  retreat  in  pursuing  the  oneratious  of  the  campaign ;  it  is 
impossible  to  express  the  confusion  even  those  who  call  themselves  our  friends  create  ; 
even  those,  from  whom  we  might  expect  redress,  oppress  with  new  calamities.  From 
your  justice,  therefore,  it  is  that  we  hope  relief ;  to  you  even  children  and  women  may 
complain,  whose  humanity  stoops  to  the  meanest  petition,  and  whose  power  is  capable  of 
repressing  the  greatest  injustice." 

The  princess  Charlotte  having  been  thus  selected,  the  generous  monarch  disdained  to 
act  with  dissimulation  and  conceal  from  her  the  prior  state  of  his  heart.  Therefore, 
previous  to  the  formal  demand  of  her  hand  in  marriage,  an  eminent  prelate,  on  whose 
discretion  the  king  could  rely,  was  despatched  to  acquaint  her  with  the  real  state  of  his 
sovereign's  heart,  to  state  that  his  affections  were  not  at  his  own  disposal,  and  that,  if 
the  princess  could  accept  a  husband  thus  unhappily  circumstanced,  she  might  rely  upon 
his  honor  as  a  gentleman  and  his  faith  as  a  christian  to  make  it  his  peculiar  study  to 
conquer  himself,  and  to  award  to  her  the  kindness  and  attention  her  virtues  merited. 
Charmed  with  this  ingenuousness,  and  prepossessed  by  the  accounts  she  had  received  of 
his  amiable  character  and  personal  attractions,  the  young  princess  readily  accepted  the 
offer,  the  dignity  of  which  was  so  flattering  to  herself  and  family. 

The  earl  of  Harcourt  being  commissioned  to  demand  the  destined  queen  from  her 
natal  roof,  embarked  at  Harwich,  accompanied  by  the  duchesses  of  Hamilton  and  An- 
caster,  in  a  royal  squadron  commanded  by  lord  Anson,  August  the  1st,  1761  ;  and  the 
treaty  of  marriage  was  concluded  at  Strelitz  on  the  15th  of  August  following.  After  a 
progress,  in  which  the  attianced  bride  was  greeted  with  universal  congratulations  on  her 
elevation,  she  sailed  from  Cuxhaven  on  the  28th  of  the  same  month,  landed  at  Harwich 
on  the  7th  of  September,  and  reached  St  James's  in  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day, 
having  been  greeted  the  whole  way  with  incessant  peals  of  applause  by  the  continually 
accumulating  crowds,  whose  curiosity  to  behold  their  queen  she  with  great  cheerfulness 
and  affability  repeatedly  gratified.  But  as  she  drew  near  the  moment  that  was  to  in- 
troduce her  to  the  king",  whose  affections  she  knew  had  been  fixed  upon  another  object, 
her  self-possession  left  her,  and  a  pale  cheek  and  a  trembling  lip  succeeded,  notwith- 
standing all  the  attempts  of  the  attendant  ladies  to  cheer  her  spirits.  The  duke  of  York 
received  her  as  she  alighted  from  the  coach  at  the  garden  gate  of  St.  James's  Palace. 
The  king,  with  the  keenest  feelings,  saw  from  the  windows  of  his  apartments  the  approach 
of  his  future  bride.    As  he  descended  the  grand  stair,  leading  to  the  garden,  he  trembled 
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with  an  agitation  which  the  acuteness  of  unavailing  remembrance  rendered  uncontrol- 
lable, and  there  was  an  air  of  wildness  in  his  eyes  that  engendered  surprise  on  the 
countenances  of  the  royal  females  who  were  present,  the  princesses  the  dowager  and 
her  daughter  Augusta.  The  duke  of  York  led  the  young  bride,  who,  with  downcast 
eye,  about  a  pace  before  the  king,  bowed  her  head  and  sank  on  her  right  knee.  The 
monarch's  countenance  and  the  involuntary  retreating  step  revealed  the  emotion  of  his 
soul ;'  but  her  lowly  and  graceful  submission  as  suddenly  called  forth  all  the  generous 
humanity  of  his  heart,  and  rapidly  stooping,  he  raised  her  by  her  half  extended  arm,  and, 
drawing  her  to  his  bosom,  sealed  their  compact  with  a  kiss,  which  their  mutual  conjugal 
virtues  rendered  inviolably  sacred  through  their  long  extended  lives.  At  nine  o'clock 
in  the  evening  of  September  the  8th,  the  marriage  ceremony  was  celebrated  at  the  chapel 
of  the  palace,  and  on  the  22nd  of  September,  she  was  with  her  royal  consort  solemnly 
crowned.  In  person  the  young  queen  could  lay  no  claim  to  beauty,  but  her  figure  was 
delicately  proportioned,  and  her  smile  enlightened  her  countenance  to  gracefulness. 
Her  conversation  was  at  her  tirst  introduction  to  the  court,  unembarassed,  cheerful,  and 
natural.  The  amiable  qualities  of  her  heart,  and  her  unremitting  and  delicate  attentions 
to  her  royal  lord  soon  assimulated  their  minds  to  mutual  esteem  and  attachment,  and 
George  III.  and  Charlotte  were  through  life  what  their  exalted  station  demanded,  an 
unexceptionable  pattern  to  their  subjects  and  to  Europe  of  conjugal  duty,  and  an  enviable 
evidence  of  its  reward  of  happiness. 

Sophia-Charlotte-Caroline,  born  at  Mirow,  May  the  19th,  1744,  was  the  younger 
daughter  of  Charles-Lews,  duke  of  Mirow,  by  Albertine-Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of 
Ernest- Frederic,  duke  of  Saxe  Hildburghhausen.  Duke  Charles-Lewis  died  in  1752, 
and  in  a  few  months  he  was  followed  by  his  elder  brother,  Adolphus-Frederic  HI.,  duke 
of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  who  leaving  no  issue,  was  succeeded  by  the  eldest  son  of 
Charles-Lewis,  as  Adolphus-Frederic  IV.,  who  died  in  1794,  S.P.,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother  Charles- Lewis,  father  of  the  present  duke,  George  V.  The  new  duke  of 
both  duchies  consequently  removed  with  his  mother  and  her  family  to  Strelitz,  where 
our  late  queen  received  her  education  under  the  direction  of  Madame  de  Grabow, 
entitled  from  her  poetical  genius  the  German  Sappho. 

Her  family,  though  not  highly  distinguished  for  powerful  alliances,  is  remarkable  for 
its  antiquity.  It  is  deduced  from  the  ancient  kings  of  the  Heruli,  the  Vandals,  and  the 
Venedi,  whose  territories  were  formerly  styled  the  Wenden,  near  the  Baltic  sea,  now 
known  chiefly  as  the  duchy  of  Mecklenburg  with  a  portion  of  Prussia.  Anthyrius  I. 
lived  320  years  before  Christ,  from  whom  descended  Niclotus,  the  thirty-ninth  king, 
who  left  two  sons.  Their  paganism  making  them  the  objects  of  persecution  to  the  cru- 
sading spirit  which  then  existed  ;  Henry  the  Lion,  duke  of  Saxony,  and  patriarch  of 
the  house  of  Brunswick  directed  his  arms  against  them.  Wertislaus,  the  elder,  after 
being  vanquished,  manifested  wishes  to  rebel,  and  was  executed  upon  a  gibbet ;  but  the 
younger  brother,  Prebislaus,  finding  further  resistance  vain,  submitted  to  christian 
conversion  and  regained  a  great  part  of  his  estates.  This  prince,  who  married 
Michtilda,  the  daughter  of  his  conqueror,  Henry  the  Lion,  and  thus  enriched  the  blood 
of  his  descendants  with  that  of  Witekind  the  Great  and  his  Saxons  ancestors,  was  the 
last  king  of  the  Wenden  and  died  at  a  tilting  at  Luneburg,  October  the  1st.  1178. 
His  son,  Henry  Burevinus,  was  great-grandfather  of  Henry  of  Jerusalem,  who,  dying 
in  the  year  1302,  left  a  son,  Henry  Leo,  whose  son  Albert  I.,  was  created  duke  of 
Mecklenburg  and  declared  a  prince  of  the  empire  by  the  emperor  Charles  IV.  in  1349. 
The  great-great-grandson  of  Albert  I.,  was  Magnus  duke  of  Mecklenburg  who  died  in 
1503.  His  son,  duke  Albert  VI.,  died  in  1547  ;  whose  great  grandson,  Adolphus-Frede- 
rick  I.,  died  in  the  year  1638,  which  last  princeamongst  other  issue  left  two  sons,  Frederic 
and  Adolphus-Frederic.  From  the  first  descend  the  dukes  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 
and  from  the  latter  the  dukes  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz.  Adolphus-Frederic,  duke  of 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  died  in  1708  leaving  two  sons,  Adolphus-Frederic  III.,  who 
succeeded  to  his  father's  title,  and  Charles-Lewis,  duke  of  Mirow,  the  father  of  queen 
Charlotte,  both  which  princes  died  as  before  stated  in  1 752,  Adolphus-Frederic,  IV., 
the  queen's  brother,  possessing  their  titles  as  heir  to  both  uncle  and  father. 

Soon  after  the  coronation,  parliament,  October  the  19th,  1761,  settled  £100,000  per 
annum  upon  the  queen,  together  with  Somerset- House,  (which  was  afterwards  exchanged 
for  Buckingham  House,)  and  also  the  lodge  and  lands  at  Richmond  Old  Park,  with  a 
further  grant  of  £ 40,000  yearly  for  the  better  support  of  her  dignity  in  the  event  of  her 
surviving  his  majesty.  The  king  to  compliment  his  bride,  whose  good  qualities  gained 
hourly  upon  him,  went  in  state  to  the  house  to  give  his  royal  assent  to  tnese  provisions, 
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though  no  other  hill  was  then  in  readiness  to  demand  his  attention.  A  chair  of  state  was 
prepared  at  the  king's  right  hand  for  the  queen,  who  was  superbly  adorned  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  gems ;  and  as  soon  as  the  bill  of  the  grants  to  the  queen  received  the  royal  assent, 
she  arose  and  made  a  very  low  obeisance  to  her  royal  lord,  which  curtailed  acknowledge- 
ment met  with  some  severe  censures,  accusing  her  of  considering  every  thing  to  be  derived 
from  the  king  and  nothing  from  the  people  ;  but  these  strictures,  though  plausible  on  the 
first  view,  were  without  foundation,  for  the  queen's  obligation  was  primarily  to  the  king, 
who  himself  stood  responsible  in  gratitude  for  the  favors  of  parliament  However,  it 
showed  a  nicety  of  distinction  and  a  cold  formality  that  could  well  have  been  dispensed  with 
for  the  pleasing  politeness  that  would  have  proved  her  gratitude  to  the  nation,  by  bestowing 
a  personal  mark  of  respect  and  acknowledgement  to  its  organ,  the  parliament,  for  its  mu- 
nificent grant.  Our  gracious  queen  Adelaide,  on  a  similar  occasion,  managed  the  affair 
much  better  in  making  an  obeisance  three  times  from  her  throne  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  thus  most  pleasingly  acknowledging  her  obligation  for  the  grant,  by  this  token  of  res- 
pect, to  the  three  states  of  the  realm,  the  king,  lords,  and  commons.  During  the  course  of 
theseproceedings,  November  the  ninth  was  celebrated  by  the  visit  of  their  majesties  to  the 
city  to  witness  the  procession  of  the  Lord  Mayor  elect.  The  royal  pair  honored  the 
house  of  Barclay,  the  venerable  quaker,  with  their  presence,  and  when  the  lengthened 
procession  passed  before  the  astonished  stranger,  she,  struck  with  the  gorgeousuess  of 
the  scene  and  the  splendor  that  surrounded  the  city's  magistrate,  exclaimed  in  her  native 
language,  with  a  tone  expressive  of  disappointment  from  the  idea  of  sharing  in  the  splen- 
dor merely  of  a  divided  authority,  "My  God  !  I  thought  there  was  but  one  king  in 
England,  and  here  is  another !  "  The  day  closed  with  a  grand  entertainment,  given  to 
their  majesties  in  Guild-hall,  which  was  rendered  truly  gratifying  to  their  feelings  by 
the  acclamations  with  which  they  were  continually  greeted. 

In  the  spring  of  1765,  a  bill  passed  enabling  his  majesty  to  appoint,  under  certain 
circumstances,  the  queen,  or  any  other  of  the  royal  family  residing  in  England,  as 
guardian  to  his  successor,  and  regent  of  the  kingdom.  The  necessity  of  this  measure 
arose  from  the  first  attack  of  that  lamentable  distemper  which  entirely  clouded  the  latter 
years  of  the  mortal  career  of  George  III.  It  has  even  been  stated,  that  the  king  gave 
signs  of  the  approaching  malady  within  a  year  after  his  marriage,  and  that  they  were 
discovered  by  his  queen,  whose  delicacy  and  prudence  kept  them  from  the  world,  until 
the  dreadful  affliction  which  necessarily  publicly  avowed  itself  in  the  year  1789  For 
this  wise  conduct  she  cannot  be  sufficiently  praised,  nor  for  the  soothing  and  affectionate 
attentions  she  pursued  to  tranquilize  his  mind  ;  giving  herself  up,  as  much  as  her  rank 
would  permit,  to  the  retired  and  social  life  that  might  neutralize  in  her  husband's  mind 
the  effects  of  the  political  virulence  of  the  day,  which  was  unhappily  kept  up  by  his  too 
obstinately  defending  a  ministry,  deserving  neither  of  his  nor  the  nation's  regard.  As  a 
mother,  3he  was  equally  to  be  admired.  Contrary  to  the  too  frequent  neglect  of  maternal 
duties  in  fashionable  life,  the  offspring  being  banished  the  mother's  bosom,  the  queen 
watched  over  the  infant  years  of  her  little  ones ;  and  when  they  became  capable  of  in- 
struction, she  passed  with  them  her  forenoons,  assisted  them  in  their  several  tasks,  and 
instilled  into  their  minds  those  principles  of  rectitude  and  piety,  of  which  she  and  her 
royal  partner  were  such  illustrious  patterns.  As  a  queen,  the  head  of  female  society, 
she  stood  honorably  conspicuous,  standing  forth  as  the  promoter  of  feminine  virtues  and 
strict  propriety,  and  keeping  her  court  unsullied  from  the  licentiousness  and  enervating 
principles  which  had  too  long  disgraced  the  courts  of  Europe,  and  contaminated  by  their 
example  the  general  circle  of  domestic  life.  By  her  example  of  irreproachable  conduct, 
British  society  is  ornamented  with  the  modesty  that  renders  woman  truly  the  gem  of 
the  world.  By  her  example,  women  have  learned  to  prize  the  pleasing  dignity  ema- 
nating from  chastity,  which  only  can  ensure  their  influence  with  the  honorable  portion 
of  the  opposite  sex,  and  render  them  worthy  patterns  to  their  own.  Ever  mav  this 
happy  state  prevail  amongst  the  British  fair,  and  may  those  few  who  wretchedly  depart 
from  the  path  of  rectitude  be  thus  so  affected  by  the  acute  sense  of  their  degradation 
that  they  may  lament  it  with  the  tears  of  penitence  and  rectify  it  by  a  determined  re- 
formation, trusting  that,  since  by  these  tokens  they  shall  be  again  received  under  the  care 
of  that  higher  power  to  which  all  mankind  is  amenable,  it  may  elicit  towards  them  that 
human  charity  which  shall  shield  them  from  continued  contempt.  It  is  painful,  however, 
that  truth  must  record  amongst  the  numerous  virtues  of  this  lamented  queen  a  defect  of 
mischievous  tendency.  But  who  amongst  us  is  not  tarnished  with  numerous  errors  ? 
Unmeasured  praise  to  man  is  mean  flattery  ;  but  the  impartial  record  of  failings  proves 
that  the  pen  has  been  sincere  in  the  praise  it  has  given  to  merit.    Queen  Charlotte  was 
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loo  much  under  the  influence  of  a  resentment,  we  should  have  supposed  incompatible 
with  her  merits,  which  in  one  instance  was  exerted  with  an  acrimony  embittering  the 
lives  of  those  whom  she  should  hare  regarded  with  an  eye  of  friendship  ;  and  whilst  the  real 
offender  was  exonerated  from  its  effects  as  the  mother  of  the  king,  tne  consort  of  George 
III.  could  pursue  her  resentment  in  offering  every  petty  mortification  against  the  daughter, 
the  princess  Augusta,  the  king's  sister,  and  in  directing  a  never-ceasing  persecution  against 
the  offspring  of  that  sister,  in  the  person  of  our  late  most  unfortunate  queen  Caroline,  the 
deserted  consort  of  George  IV. 

Setting  aside  this  miserable  failing,  which  has  so  foully  tarnished  an  otherwise  almost 
irreproachable  character,  the  life  of  queen  Charlotte  was  devoted  to  the  advantages  of  her 
family,  the  purity  of  her  court,  and-  the  constant  practice  of  charity,  both  public  and 
private,  which  latter  she  loved  to  court,  that  she  might  avoid  the  imputation  of  ostentation. 
Except  in  the  case  of  the  first  Regency  Bill  in  1789*  and  the  propositions  of  ministers  to 
lay  restrictions  on  the  regent,  when  lier  majesty's  affections  were  divided  between  her 
consort  and  her  son,  we  do  not  find  her  at  all  mingled  with  public  affairs  until  the  last 
dreadful  and  long  continued  aberration  of  her  consort's  reason.  At  the  time  the  regency 
was  entrusted  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  February  the  5th,  1811,  the  queen  was  appointed 
to  the  care  of  his  majesty's  person  and  the  direction  of  his  household,  assisted  by  a  council, 
with  an  immense  costly  establishment.  This  office  she  held  to  her  death,  which  took 
place  after  a  lingering  illness,  borne  with  exemplary  resignation  and  fortitude,  at  Kew 
palace,  November  the  17th,  1818,  aged  74  years,  and  she  was  interred  with  great  solem- 
nity at  Windsor  on  the  2nd  of  December  following. 

£Muc  of  Stng  Srorgr  SB.  bn  ©ureit  C&artfltk,  f)ii  Caniart. 

I. 

George- Augustus- Frederick,  who  succeeded  as  George  IV.    Chapter  IV. 

II. 

Frederick  was  born  at  Buckingham-House,  the  16th  of  August,  1763,  and  was 
christened  the  19th  of  December,  at  St.  James's,  having  for  his  godfathers  by  proxy,  the 
duke  of  York,  his  uncle,  and  Frederic,  duke  of  Saxe-Gotha,  and  for  godmother  in  person, 
the  princess  Amelia.  The  young  prince  was  elected  bishop  of  Osnaburg,  February  the 
27th,  1764,  the  nature  of  which  dignity  has  been  before  stated.  Having  been  invested 
with  the  ensigns  of  the  Bath,  December  die  30th,  1767,  he  was  installed  at  Henry  the 
Seventh's  chapel,  June  the  15th,  1772;  which  investment  was  followed  by  the  honor  of 
being  elected  a  companion  of  the  most  noble  order  of  the  Garter,  June  the  19th,  1771* 
and  installed  as  the  same,  July  the  25th,  at  Windsor,  with  his  royal  brothers,  the  prince  of 
Wales  and  Ernest- Augustus. 

Prince  Frederick  receiving  the  commission  of  colonel,  the  1st  of  November,  1780,  was 
early  initiated  into  the  military  profession,  and  was  sent  to  the  continent  in  1781,  where 
he  continued  for  six  years,  residing  for  the  most  part  at  Hanover,  but  at  intervals  taking 
several  excursions  to  the  various  Germanic  courts,  and  gaining  a  knowledge  of  war  in 
witnessing  the  evolutions  of  the  Prussian  ranks  under  the  great  Frederic.  After  various 
gradations  of  military  rank,  he  became  lieutenant-general,  October  the  27th,  1784. 

His  royal  highness  was  created,  November  the  27th,  1784,  duke  of  York  and  Albany 
in  Great  Britain,  and  earl  of  Ulster  in  Ireland ;  and  returning  to  England  in  August, 
1787,  he  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  November  the  27th  following ;  but  he  did 
not  take  an  active  part  in  the  debates  until  December  the  15th,  1788,  when  the  Regency 
Bill  was  under  the  attention  of  parliament,  in  which  he  acted  with  perfect  conformity 
with  the  sentiments  of  his  royal  brother,  the  prince  of  Wales,  whose  organ  he  declared 
himself  to  be.  This  was  the  more  remarkable  as  it  was  known  he  dissented  from  the 
queen  and  the  administration  of  the  day,  though  he  had  always  been  treated  with  the 
highest  favor  at  court 

In  May,  IJW,  the  royal  duke  was  brought  conspicuously  to  the  notice  of  the  nation 
by  an  affair  of  honor,  as  it  is  called,  with  lieutenant-colonel  Lenox,  who  was  afterwards 
the  duke  of  Richmond.  Its  causes,  too  complex  to  be  here  detailed,  were  the  most  trifling 
circumstances,  as  such  causes  generally  arc,  that  can  be  conceived.  Obstinacy  in  refusing 
real  reparation  and  an  unbending  pritle  in  demanding  it,  when  our  own  conduct  is  the 
onlv  test  to  be  regarded  of  actual  honor,  and  when  depreciating  assertions  arc  impotent 
and  unworthy  of  notice  without  proof,  too  often  lead  to  that  irreparable  crime,  which, 
though  bv  the  absurd  laws  of  the  world,  it  is  called  satisfaction  and  honor,  is  infamous 
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and  murderous,  wholly  incompatible  with  the  principles  which  should  be  paramount  in 
the  human  heart,  and  therefore  wholly  indefensible.  Its  origin  rests  in  barbarism,  when 
the  moral  perceptions  were  numbed  and  men  were  little  Detter  than  the  brutes,  when 
muscular  strength  and  revenge,  savagely  greedy  of  its  destructive  consequences,  were  the 
only  means  of  repelling  an  injur}'.  Duelling  is  said  to  be  the  test  of  a  man's  courage  ; 
but  it  is  really  the  proof  of  his  cowardice.  lie  dares  not  bear  reproach  till  the  course  of 
events  shall  give  him  a  justifiable  opportunity  of  proving  himself  superior  to  it.  Duelling 
is  supposed  to  be  indispensable  to  prove  the  spirit  of  a  soldier  :  but  if  this  is  the  only 
means  of  evincing  it,  he  and  his  comrades  are  only  heavy  incumbrances  to  the  nations  ; 
and  if  there  be  other  means,  which  time  and  their  profession  will  open  to  them,  let 
them  enhance  the  value  of  their  deferred  proof  of  courage  by  that  forbearance  which  dared 
to  submit  to  the  delay.  Let  wisdom  despise  the  aspersions  of  fools.  The  lion  would 
evince  no  courage  in  striking  down  the  ass  that  should  bray  at  him,  but  his  powers  arc 
worthily  employed  in  encountering  the  rival  who  disputes  with  him  the  dominion  of  the 
deserts.  Tne  crime  of  duelling  is  the  curse  that  pride  has  entailed  upon  itself.  Pride 
has  rendered  man  insignificant  in  the  fond  folly  of  an  imaginary  self-importance,  and  has 
rendered  obtuse  and  dull  the  moral  perceptions.  Our  sense  of  right  and  wrong  was 
numbed  by  the  first  degradation  of  human  nature ;  but  a  restoration  has  been  offered  us 
by  the  beneficence  of  an  insulted  Power,  and  we  behold  a  portion  of  mankind  recovering 
their  lost  dignity  by  a  thankful  acceptance  of  the  gift  in  a  steady  adherence  to  the  annexed 
conditions,  which  constitute  its  real  value.  Whatever  may  be  his  temporal  circumstances, 
that  man  only  is  truly  noble,  who,  in  spite  of  human  institutions,  strives  to  square  his 
actions  with  the  Divine  Will.  He  firmly  rises  above  those  of  his  fellow  men,  whether 
princes  or  peers,  who  neglect  the  stated  conditions,  and  leaves  them  in  their  original  de- 
gradation. Has  Supreme  Wisdom  formed  a  code  of  laws  for  the  general  obedience  of  man, 
and  shall  any  class  of  society  have  the  presumption  and  stupidity  to  attempt  the  raising 
of  itself  above  the  other  portions  of  mankind,  ny  arrogating  laws  to  itself  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  the  injunctions  of  the  Universal  Creator  ?  Were  not  the  fact  continually  before 
their  eyes,  rational  men  would  doubt  its  possibility.  As  if  in  love  with  incongruity,  the 
men  who  are  raised  in  temporal  circumstances,  with  a  strange  infatuation  sink  in  internal 
worth.  Men  who  pride  themselves  as  being  within,  or  hovering  around,  the  precincts  of 
nobility,  look  with  contempt  upon  others,  who,  though  shorn  of  temporal  splendor,  are 
really  their  superiors.  This  is  the  absurdity  of  the  frog  striving  to  swell  itself  beyond  the 
bulk  of  the  ox.  The  laws  of  honor,  as  they  are  styled  by  the  presumption  of  the  men 
who  would  arrogate  to  themselves  peculiar  institutions  as  a  separation  from  their  fellow 
creatures,  are  really  the  laws  of  infamy  so  soon  as  they  become  distinct  from  the  moral 
portion  of  the  Divine  code.  That  universally  binding  code  places  an  equality  amongst  all 
the  sons  of  men  in  what  alone  is  truly  valuable,  so  that  all  other  distinctions  will  be 
beneath  the  wise  man's  anxiety.  And  of  all  the  distinctions  that  family  pride,  hating 
such  equality,  has  reared  between  the  laws  of  honor  and  the  Divine  Will,  there  are  none 
more  infamously  glaring  than  those  which  license  duelling,  and  none  that  are  more  held 
in  detestation  by  those  portions  of  society  which  have  not  yielded  their  common  sense  to  the 
infatuation  of  a  false  and  imaginary  superiority.  Rank  when  united  with  virtue  will 
always  command  the  respect  and  deference  of  the  good  ;  but  when  its  disciple  would  seek 
to  maintain  its  eminence  by  washing  away  a  falsely-imagined  insult  in  the  blood  of  a 
fellow  creature,  or,  failing  of  that,  would  voluntarily  rush  uncalled  into  the  presence  of  the 
Deity,  whose  laws  his  arrogance  had  so  rashly  defied,  he  becomes  the  horror  of  all  good 
men,  and,  were  it  not  from  compassion  of  his*  dreadful  situation  and  awful  responsibility, 
he  would  be  the  mark  of  their  scorn  and  contempt.  If  the  laws  of  God  are  ottered  as  the 
scale  of  human  rectitude,  there  can  be  no  other  allowable  measurement  of  right  and 
wrong;  and  he  who  would  transfer  his  actions  to  the  test  of  another  ratio,  does  it  in  defiance 
of  his  Creator,  and  will  meet  a  dreadful  punishment.  This  digression  may  be  considered 
out  of  place ;  but  a  man  would  be  guilty  of  a  criminal  neglect  of  duty,  if  he  omitted  the 
opportunity  of  censuring  the  custom  wliich  too  often  defies  the  expressed  denunciations 
of  final  retribution.  However,  in  the  above  affair  of  the  royal  duke,  he  escapes  a  great 
portion  of  blame  by  receiving  and  not  returning  his  antagonist's  fire.  He  hazarded  all 
the  evil  consequences  of  this  pernicious  custom,  without  deigning  the  attempt  of  inflicting 
them. 

In  1793,  the  duke  was  called  into  active  military  service.  A  great  body  of  British 
forces  was  ordered  for  Flanders  to  form  part  of  the  grand  army  under  the  prince  of 
Saxe-Coburg.  His  royal  highness  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  that  army,  aided 
by  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie,  Sir  William  Erskine,  and  other  officers  of  distinction.    It  is 
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generally  allowed  that  the  plan  of  the  campaign  from  the  first  was  bad,  and  the  failure 
cannot  therefore  be  placed  to  the  conduct  of  the  duke,  who  landed  at  Helvoetsluys, 
March  the  4th,  1 793.  After  some  successes  on  the  part  of  the  allies,  they  were  en- 
couraged to  proceed  to  the  siege  of  Valenciennes,  and  the  conduct  of  it  being  committed 
to  the  duke  of  York,  the  city  surrendered  to  him  after  an  obstinate  defense,  on  the  26th 
of  July.  On  the  22nd  of  August  he  approached  the  town  of  Dunkirk,  to  which  he 
laid  siege  ;  but  the  enemy  having  advanced  to  its  relief  in  great  force,  he  was  overpower- 
ed by  superior  numbers  and  compelled  to  retreat.  The  campaign  opened  in  1794  with 
the  siege  of  Landrecy ;  and  an  engagement  took  place,  April  the  17th,  between  the 
combined  armies  and  the  French,  in  which  the  British  troops  distinguished  themselves, 
and  the  French  were  repulsed.  The  French  renewing  the  attack  on  the  18th,  again 
railed,  and  the  duke  of  York's  division  pursuing  their  advantage,  attacked  them  on  the 
24th,  and  obliged  them  to  retreat  to  Cambray.  On  the  1  Oth  of  May,  30,000  of  the  French 
once  more  furiously  attacked  the  duke  near  Tournay  without  success.  But  here  the 
advantages  of  the  allies  ceased,  for  in  subsequent  engagements  they  were  defeated  by 
the  French  on  the  14th;  and  on  the  18th,  the  duke  of  York's  division  being  suddenly 
attacked,  was  obliged  every  where  to  give  way,  the  duke  himself  being  on  the  point  of 
falling  into  the  enem  v's  hands.  A  reinforcement  of  10,000  British  effected  a  junction 
with  him  on  the  8th  of  July ;  but  on  the  14th  of  September,  Pichegru,  the  French 
commander,  attacked  the  several  posts  of  the  duke  along  the  river  Dommel  and  com- 
pelled him  to  retreat  across  the  Meuse,  which  movement  was  continued  by  the  French 
again  attacking  him,  October  the  19th,  and  compelling  him  to  withdraw  his  troops  across 
the  Waal.  A  series  of  disasters  terminated  in  the  retreat  of  the  British  and  their 
German  auxiliaries  through  Westphalia,  and  with  the  embarkation  of  the  British  forces 
on  the  Weser,  April  the  14th,  1795,  ended  the  warfare  under  the  duke  of  York  on  the 
Continent  in  1793  and  the  two  following  years.  His  royal  highness  was  appointed  in 
February,  1795,  to  the  situation  of  commander-in-chief,  which  was  at  that  time  an  ardu- 
ous undertaking  from  the  deplorable  inefficiency  of  the  army,  arising  from  corrupt 
patronage  and  influence  ;  and  the  resolution  and  judgment  which  he  displayed  in  cor- 
recting the  errors  and  abuses  so  numerous  in  the  military  service,  entitles  him  to  unqua- 
lified commendation. 

In  1799,  the  duke  again  appeared  in  the  field,  landing  in  Holland,  September  the  13th, 
to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  nearly  35,000  men.  An  engagement  took  place  with  the 
French  on  the  19th,  which  was  unfavorable  to  the  duke;  but  on  the  2nd  of  October, 
a  severe  action  took  place  in  which  the  enemy  was  entirely  defeated,  with  the  loss  of 
4,000  slain,  and  300  prisoners,  whilst  the  British  loss  was  not  the  one  fourth  of  that 
amount ;  and  the  British  were  again  masters,  though  with  a  great  loss,  in  an  engagement 
which  followed  soon  after.  Thev  were  advancing  upon  Haerlem,  when,  intelligence 
arriving  that  the  French  were  accumulating  in  their  rear,  his  royal  highness  was  obliged 
to  pause,  and  a  suspension  of  arms  being  agreed  upon,  October  the  17th,  the  English 
were  allowed  to  evacuate  Holland  on  condition  that  8,000  seamen,  Batavian  or  French, 
who  were  prisoners  in  England,  should  be  restored ;  and  thus  terminated  this  short 
campaign,  where  much  hard  fighting  took  place  without  any  conceivable  object. 

Upon  his  return  to  England  the  duke  of  York  again  applied  himself  assiduously  to 
the  duties  of  purifying  the  military  system,  and  the  regulations  he  instituted  have 
rendered  the  British  army  a  model  of  perfection  to  every  military  nation.  Conscious  of 
the  benefits  he  has  bestowed,  it  is  with  regret  that  the  historian  has  to  state  an  instance 
in  which  he  subjected  himself  to  censure  ;  and  as  by  a  dereliction  of  duty  even  royalty 
itself  cannot  escape  exposure,  may  it  operate  as  a  bar  to  the  corruption  that  laxity  of 
morals  and  interested  intrigue  necessarily  engender. 

In  the  latter  end  of  January,  1809,  Col.  Wardle,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, directly  accused  the  commander-in-chief  with  suffering  one  Mary-Ann  Clarke, 
a  mistress,  to  carry  on  an  illicit  traffic  in  military  commissions.  An  inquiry  commenced 
at  the  bar  of  the  house  which  lasted  two  months  ;  and  it  appeared  beyond  refutation 
that  this  abandoned  woman  had  not  only  considerable  influence  in  the  military,  but  also 
in  the  ecclesiastical  concerns  of  the  kingdom,  having  on  one  occasion  placed  her  own 
footman  as  a  commissioned  officer  in  the  army,  and  upon  another,  procured  for  a  distin- 
guished member  of  the  clerical  body  the  high  honor  of  preaching  before  majesty  itself. 
But  the  corruption  of  the  proceeding  had  its  action  in  the  receivers  of  the  appointments 
and  not  in  their  granter,  who  from  the  Circean  influence  this  woman  held  over  him, 
gave  them  to  the  commended  persons  in  the  supposition  that  those  offered  to  his  notice 
were  worthy  of  his  favors.    Colonel  Wardle  decidedly  established  the  case,  that  nefarious 
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intrigue  existed ;  but  he  entirely  failed  in  convicting  the  accused  prince  of  a  single 
participation  in  the  infamous  transactions,  who  was  triumphantly  acquitted  by  a  majority 
of  278  to  196.  However,  finding  that,  though  absolved  from  the  imputation  of  crime, 
a  feeling  was  excited  against  him  for  his  imprudence  in  suffering  himself  to  be  made  the 
tool  of  an  infamous  woman,  his  royal  highness  tendered  to  the  king  the  resignation  of 
his  high  station  as  commander-in-chief,  March  the  18th,  1800. 

In  the  discussions  on  the  appointment  of  the  regency  in  1810,  the  duke  as  in  1788 
advocated  the  interests  of  his  elder  brother,  who,  as  one  of  the  first  acts  of  his  adminis- 
tration of  government,  reinstated  the  royal  duke  in  his  former  office,  which  met  the 
concurrence  of  the  Commons  by  a  majonty  of  29b'  to  47.  His  former  error  he  now 
sufficiently  atoned  for  by  devoting  himself  indefatigably  to  his  duties,  giving  impartial 
attention  to  the  petition  of  the  meanest  soldier  and  the  memorial  of  every  officer,  never 
suffering  even  the  most  minute  arrangement  that  could  at  all  benefit  the  service  to  fall 
into  disuse.  By  this  honorable  conduct  his  former  wounded  reputation  was  healed 
with  the  approbation  and  thanks  of  parliament,  which  were  expressed  in  the  years  1814 
and  1815  for  his  services. 

After  the  death  of  his  illustrious  mother  in  1818,  the  duke  was  appointed,  with  a 
parliamentary  grant  of  ,610,000  per  annum,  Custos  of  the  person  of  his  afflicted  father, 
the  duties  of  which  he  fulfilled  with  the  most  tender  filial  attention,  which  ceased  not 
until  the  moment  when  his  royal  father  expired  in  his  arms. 

But  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  with  many  his  incessant  solicitude  for  his  parent  should 
have  suffered  in  estimation  by  his  acceptance  of  an  encreased  income  on  a  plea  which  is 
repugnant  to  the  general  feelings  of  man,  when  it  was  well  known  that  the  debts  his 
too  generous  nature  had  entailed  upon  him  was  the  real  motive  for  the  grant,  and  which, 
being  acknowledged,  would  doubtless  have  met  with  the  indulgence  of  parliament. 

The  last  public  act  of  the  duke  of  York's  life  was  the  celebrated  declaration  in  par- 
liament of  his  sentiments  against  catholic  emancipation,  April  the  25th,  1825.  The 
policy  of  such  an  uncalled-for  expression  it  is  now  needless  to  discuss ;  and  as  the  ques- 
tion is  set  at  rest,  let  every  Briton  hope  that  events  may  not  realize  his  fears  and  that 
the  removal  of  the  bar  of  civil  privation  may  lead  to  a  political  union,  though  connected 
with  religious  difference. 

His  royal  highness  endured  with  exemplary  fortitude  and  resignation  a  lingering 
disease,  a  dropsy,  which  being  suppressed,  produced  a  mortification  of  both  legs.  Having 
been  confined  to  two  apartments  for  eight  painful  months,  during  which,  though  aware 
of  his  peril,  he  continued  his  military  duties  with  punctuality  and  despatch,  he  died, 
January  the  5th,  1827,  aged  64  years,  at  the  house  of  the  duke  of  Rutland  in  Arlington- 
street,  and  was  buried  with  great  state  at  Windsor  on  the  20th  of  the  same  month. 
He  was  a  prince  of  most  endearing  manners  and  generous  virtues.  Few  in  his  rank 
have  enjoyed  so  much  sincerity  in  friendship,  ensured  by  his  affability  and  kindness, 
and  none  have  more  deserved  it. 

His  consort,  by  whom  he  had  no  issue,  was  Frcderica-Charlotte-Ulrica-Catherine,  the 
daughter  of  Frederic-William  II.,  king  of  Prussia,  by  his  first  wife  Elizabeth-Ulrica,  the 
daughter  of  Charles,  duke  of  Brunswick-Wolfenbiittel.  She  was  born  Mav  the  7tb, 
17(>7,  and  was  married,  September  die  29th,  1791,  at  the  court  of  Berlin,  to  the  duke  of 
York,  upon  his  own  solicitation,  he  having  there  seen  and  admired  her  beauty  and 
virtues.  Upon  their  arrival  in  England  the  marriage  ceremony  was  again  performed  at 
the  queen's  house,  November  the  22nd  ;  and  a  most  splendid  provision  was  granted  to  his 
royal  highness  by  parliament,  jC2«5,000  per  annum  being  allowed  in  addition  to  £12,000 
annual  income  already  enjoyed.  The  duchess  was  below  the  common  female  stature  and 
of  an  extremely  delicate  figure  ;  her  complexion  was  fair,  hair  light,  eye  lashes  loug  and 
nearly  white,  aud  her  eyes  blue.  But  her  virtues  are  of  more  consideration ;  she  was  easy 
of  access,  affable,  and  benevolent.  The  scene  where  she  resided  was  filled  with  her 
charities.  The  children  of  the  neighborhood  were  considered  by  her  nearly  as  her  own, 
being  clothed  and  educated  under  her  immediate  inspection.  Flattering  them  with  con- 
tinual attentions,  she  every  Sunday  summoned  them  into  her  presence,  and  adminstcred 
cake  and  wine  to  the  joyful  and  innocent  troop  with  her  own  hands.  As  they  grew  up, 
apprentice  premiums  were  allowed  them,  and  even  small  marriage  portions  were  awarded 
to  the  young  women.  Her  charities  also  extended  to  age  and  infirmities  ;  in  short,  charity 
appeared  to  be  the  business  of  her  life.  She  mingled  little  in  the  gaieties  of  high  life. 
The  state  of  her  health  made  a  life  of  retirement  most  congenial  to  her  happiness,  and  the 
same  cause  unfortunately  operated  as  a  liar  to  those  domestic  joys  which  marriage  might 
have  entitled  her  t  j  expect.    This  princess  died  in  the  presence  of  her  royal  consort,  at 
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Oatlands,  of  a  spasmodic  affection  of  the  chest,  August  the  6th,  1820,  aged  53  years. 
She  was  interred,  at  her  particular  request,  at  the  church  at  Weybridge  on  the  14th  of 
the  month  without  pomp  or  ostentation.  The  children  of  her  kindness  followed  in  the 
procession,  mingled  with  illustrious  royalty,  having  been  first  permitted  to  take  a  last  gaze 
at  their  beloved  benefactress,  when  their  "tears  spoke  the  sincerity  of  their  grief  and  fur- 
nished the  best  funeral  eulogy  on  the  merits  of  the  departed.  The  blessing  of  the  poor 
and  needy  follows  her  good  works. 

III. 

William-Henry,  duke  of  Clarence,  &c.,  who  succeeded  as  William  IV.    Chap.  V. 

IV. 

Edward,  who  was  born  on  the  2nd  of  November,  1767,  was  sent  at  18  years  of  age 
to  Germany  by  his  royal  father's  command,  where  the  young  prince  resided  successively 
at  Luneburg  and  Hanover  until  he  had  completed  his  20th  year,  after  which  he  resided 
two  years  at  Geneva.  During  this  absence  from  England,  his  whole  income  consisted 
of  £1000  per  annum,  of  which  his  governor  had  the  whole  disposal,  except  the  pittance 
of  one  guinea  and  a  half  per  week,  which  was  allowed  his  royal  highness  for  pocket- 
money. 

He  was  an  enthusiast  in  the  profession  of  a  soldier.  With  the  rank  of  colonel,  prince 
Edward  commanded  the  7th  Fusileers,  which  formed  part  of  the  garrison  of  Gibraltar, 
under  general  O'Hara,  in  the  years  1790  and  1791.  In  this  subordinate  military  station 
his  royal  highness  soon  became  remarkable  for  the  diligent  discharge  of  his  own  duties 
and  for  exacting  a  similar  punctuality  from  every  individual  under  him,  which,  at  a 
time  when  the  British  army  was  woefully  lax  in  discipline,  rendered  him  with  the 
licentious  soldiery  for  some  time  an  unpopular  commander.  Detraction  consequently 
injured  his  character  at  home,  and  mutinies,  more  than  once  endangering  his  person, 
threatened  his  authority  in  his  foreign  service. 

From  Gibraltar  prince  Edward  was  removed  in  the  year  1791  to  Canada,  thence  to 
Halifax  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  from  that  station  he  returned  to  Canada,  where  as  com- 
mander of  the  forces  he  procured  to  himself  universal  esteem  for  his  justice  and  noble 
demeanor.  During  this  service  in  British  America,  he  received  orders  to  sail  for  the 
West  Indies  and  to  join  in  the  attack  on  the  French  islands  under  Sir  Charles  Grey  ; 
and  in.  this  expedition,  at  St.  Lucia,  his  impetuous  bravery  was  manifested  with  too 
little  consideration  for  his  own  safety  and  too  much  disregard  for  the  enemy's  position. 
The  troops  were  repulsed  ;  but  his  royal  highness  for  his  resolute  courage  obtained  the 
warm  applause  of  the  troops  and  a  flattering  rebuke  from  the  commander-in-chief.  The 
prince  soon  after  returned  to  Gibraltar,  of  which  he  was  appointed  governor ;  and  not- 
withstanding the  former  ill-treatment  he  had  experienced  for  a  strict  adherence  to  his 
duty,  he  nobly  persisted  in  the  work  of  reformation.  The  establishment  of  licensed-houses 
for  the  sale  of  spirits  to  the  troops,  had  been  shamefully  encouraged  for  the  sake  of  the 
vast  emoluments,  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  licenses,  to  his  predecessors  in  office, 
whose  duty  should  have  led  them  to  repress  the  infamous  traffic,  not  only  as  injurious  to 
the  morals  and  discipline  of  the  military,  but  also  to  the  safety  of  the  people,  who  had 
been  heretofore  constantly  annoyed  with  the  drunken  insolence  of  the  soldiers,  hired  for 
their  protection.  But  the  noble  prince  was  again  frustrated  in  his  schemes.  The  licenses 
having  been  withdrawn,  the  peaceable  inhabitants  expressed  their  gratitude  for  the 
roval  exertions  that  conduced  so  much  to  their  quiet,  and  the  regiments  were  again  re- 
strained from  excess ;  but  the  wine-merchants,  incensed  at  the  loss  of  their  enormous 
profits,  instigated  the  soldiery  to  mutiny  for  the  loss  of  those  indulgences  which  consumed 
alike  their  pay  and  their  health  ;  and  so  great  was  the  insubordination,  which  at  a  juncture 
when  a  war  with  Spain  and  France  might  have  endangered  the  possession  of  this  im- 
portant fortress  under  such  an  inefficient  defense  as  a  disaffected  military,  that  it  was 
deemed  expedient  to  recall  his  royal  highness  from  the  personal  command  of  that  station. 
His  official  services  were  thenceforth  confined  to  the  command  of  the  1st  regiment  of 
foot,  or  Royals,  connected  with  the  rank  of  Field  Marshal  and  the  nominal  government 
of  Gibraltar.  His  royal  highness  was  created,  April  the  23rd,  1799,  duke  of  Kent  and 
Strathern,  and  earl  of  Dublin.  He  was  likewise  elected  a  knight  of  the  Garter,  Grand 
Cross  of  the  Bath  and  of  St.  Patrick. 

In  August,  1816,  economical  views  arising  from  his  unimpeached  integrity  led  him 
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to  the  Continent,  where  he  resided  principally  at  Brussels,  until  his  return  upon  his 
marriage  in  the  summer  of  the  year  1818.  Persevering  in  economy,  the  duke  returned 
to  the  Continent  with  his  young  bride  to  Amorbach,  the  residence  of  the  duke  of  Lei- 
ningen,  which  the  duchess,  left  by  the  late  duke  her  first  husband  as  guardian  of  her 
son  and  regent  of  the  principality  during  his  minority,  occupied  as  her  residence.  Here 
their  royal  highnesses  resided  until  the  time  drew  near  that  was  to  make  them  blessed 
with  offspring,  when  the  anxious  and  patriotic  desire  of  the  prince  that  the  child  should 
be  born  on  Lnglish  ground,  hastened  their  return  to  England  in  the  spring  of  the  year 
1819.  But  the  royal  duke  was  not  destined  long  to  enjoy  the  feelings  of  a  father.  In 
the  autumn  he  repaired  with  his  consort  and  infant  daughter,  for  the  benefit  of  their 
health,  into  the  mild  climate  of  Devonshire,  taking  up  his  residence  at  Sidmouth,  with 
privacy  and  without  ostentation,  in  Woolbrook  Cottage  ;  and  it  was  here  that  his  royal 
highness  resigned  his  earthly  existence,  from  a  fever  produced  by  a  cold  caught  from 
remaining  too  long  in  wet  boots  after  a  severe  morning's  field  exercise..  Trusting  too 
much  to  his  robust  constitution,  he  fatally  neglected  the  medicines  that  were  admi- 
nistered to  him  until  danger  too  surely  intimated  that  they  would  be  useless.  After 
experiencing  the  most  kind  endearments  of  his  afflicted  duchess,  who  acted  to  the  end 
as  his  nurse,  administering  the  too-late  received  medicines  with  her  own  hands,  and 
watching  him  for  five  successive  nights  without  recumbent  rest  or  a  release  from  her 
clothes,  his  royal  highness  expired  in  this  retreat,  seven  days  before  his  venerable  father, 
on  Sunday,  January  the  23rd,  1820,  aged  52  years,  and  was  interred  at  Windsor  on  the 
12th  of  February  following,  justly  lamented  as  one  of  the  most  popular  princes  of  his 
illustrious  family. 

The  duke  of  Kent  was  tall  in  stature  and  of  a  noble  presence.  His  manners  were 
marked  by  the  affability  of  the  gentleman  and  the  dignity  of  the  prince.  His  judgment 
was  strong;  his  mental  acquisitions  varied,  copious,  and  useful;  nis  integrity,  inflexible; 
his  courage,  active  ;  his  temperance  was  confirmed  by  long  habit,  contemning  high  diet 
and  a  useless  excess  of  wine.  He  was  a  kind  master,  an  ardent  husband,  and  a  doating 
father;  —  a  willing  advocate  of  charity,  which  he  incessantly  forwarded  by  his  presence 
and  assistance  ; — and  a  firm  patriot  for  the  liberal  institutions  of  his  country.  In  politics 
he  took  no  very  distinguished  part,  but  attached  himself  to  the  whig,  or  popular  party, 
with  his  royal  and  benevolent  brother,  the  duke  of  Sussex,  whom  he  in  many  virtues 
resembled,  and  between  whom  the  greatest  fraternal  affection  existed.  The  memory  of 
this  prince  will  long  be  cherished  by  the  British  ;  for  in  him  they  could  discern  the  man 
that  would  uphold  against  corruption  their  dearest  privileges,  and  that  would  never  suffer  the 
pretended  safety  of  the  state  to  meet  his  concurrence  in  giving  a  concealed  and  deadly 
wound  upon  the  safeguards  of  that  blessed  constitution  handed  down  to  us  by  our  fore- 
fathers, for  the  preservation  of  which  his  family  is  the  pledge. 

The  illustrious  and  virtuous  relict  of  his  royal  highness  is  Victoria-Maria-Louisa,  the 
daughter  of  Francis-Frederic-Anthony,  duke  of  Saxe-Saalfeld-Coburg,  who  died  in  1806, 
the  relict  of  his  late  serene  highness,  Charles-Lewis,  prince  ofLeiningen,  and  the  sister  of 
prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Saalfeld-Coburg,  consort  of  our  lamented  princess  Charlotte,  in 
the  details  concerning  whom  in  the  following  chapter,  the  descent  of  the  duchess  dowager 
of  Kent  may  be  found.  This  princess,  who  was  born  August  the  17th,  1786,  has  by  her 
former  marriage  a  son,  the  successor  to  his  father,  and  a  daughter,  the  princess  Feodore, 
noted  for  her  beauty,  grace,  and  gentleness,  who  married  to  the  prince  Hohenlohe  Lauen- 
burg,  February  the  18th,  1828.  Her  royal  highness  married  the  late  duke  at  Coburg, 
May  the  29th,  1818,  and  the  ceremonv  was  renewed  at  Kew  palace,  on  the  1 1th  of  July, 
of  the  same  year,  being  performed  at  tnc  same  time  with  that  of  the  marriage  of  his  royal 
highness,  the  duke  of  Clarence,  who  is  now  our  revered  sovereign,  William  IV. 

The  late  duke  of  Kent  by  his  virtuous  consort  left  the  following  issue: 

I.  Alcxandrina-Victoria,  who  was  born  at  Kensington  palace,  May  the  24th,  1819, 
and  is  esteemed  for  her  artless  affability  and  promising  acquirements.  This  illustrious 
child  is  now  the  presumptive  heir  to  the  throne  of  these  realms,  and  may  she  adopt  the 
patriotism  of  her  lamented  father,  which  is  the  only  means  to  secure  her  own  glory  and 
the  people  s  welfare. 

V. 

Fjrnest-Atigustus  was  born  June  the  5th,  1771  •  This  prince  was  created  earl  of 
Armagh  in  Ireland,  and  duke  of  Cumberland  and  Tiviotdalc  in  Great  Britain,  April  the 
23rd,  1 779.    He  also  ranks  as  knight  of  the  Garter,  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath,  D.  C.  L., 
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and  F.  S.  D.,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Dublin,  Field  Marshal  in  the  army,  colonel 
of  the  15th  regiment  of  Light  Dragoons,  President  of  the  Board  of  General  Officers  and 
of  the  Royal  Naval  Asylum. 

His  royal  highness  "married  at  Strelitz,  May  the  29th,  1815,  and  again  at  Charlton 
House,  August  the  29th  following,  Frederica-Sophia-Charlotte,  the  daughter  of  Frederic 
IV.,  Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  (the  brother  of  the  consort  of  George  III., 
king  of  Great  Britain,)  by  Frederica-Caroline-Louisa,  the  daughter  of  prince  George- 
William,  the  brother  of  Frederic-Lewis  IX.,  Landgrave  of  Hesse-Darmstadt.  The 
paternal  descent  of  her  royal  highness,  who  was  born  March  the  20th,  1778,  may  be  found 
by  consulting  the  details  upon  her  illustrious  aunt,  the  late  queen  Charlotte.  This  lady 
has  been  thrice  married  :  —  first,  to  Lewis,  the  brother  of  Frederic-William  III.,  king  of 
Prussia,  (who  married  her  sister  Louisa-Augusta-Wihelmina,)  and  the  half  brother  to 
the  late  duchess  of  York.  This  prince  died  in  the  year  1796,  and  had  issue  by  her, 
Frederic-WiHiara-Lewis,  who  was  born  October  the  30th,  1794,  and  married  November 
the  17th,  1817,  Wihelmina,  the  daughter  of  Alexis- Frederic-Christian,  duke  of  Anhalt- 
Bernbourg ;  and  Frederica-Wihelmina-Louisa,  who  was  born  September  the  30th, 
1796,  and  married  April  the  18th,  1818,  to  Leopold,  duke  of  An  halt-Dessau  :  —  secondly, 
to  Frederic-William,  prince  ofSolmsBraunfels,  the  son  of  Ferdinand- William,  descended 
from  Otto,  count  of  Solms,  who  flourished  about  the  year  890,  and  was  son  of  Philip,  count 
of  Nassau.  This  prince  who  was  born  in  1770,  died  April  the  13th,  1814,  leaving  issue 
Frederic-William-Henry-&c.-&c.-&c.,  born  December  the  30th,  1801,  who  is  a  lieu- 
tenant in  the  Prussian  service;  Augusta-Louisa-&c,  born  July  the  26th,  1804; 
Alexander-&c,  born  March  the  12th,  1807,  who  is  also  a  lieutenant  in  the  Prussian 
service;  and  Frederic-William-Charles-&c.-&c.-&c.,  born  the  27th  of  July,  1812;  — 
and  thirdly,  to  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  by  whom  have  been  issue, 

I.  A  daughter,  still  born,  January  the  27th,  1817- 

II.  George-Frederick- Alexander-Charles-Ernest-Augustus,  which  prince  was  born  at 
Berlin,  May  the  27th,  1819. 

VI. 

Augustus-Frederick,  was  born  January  the  27th,  1 77^.  This  deservedly  popular 
prince  was  created  baron  of  Arklow  in  Ireland,  earl  of  Inverness  in  North  Britain,  and 
duke  of  Sussex,  November  the  7th,  1801.  He  is  also  knight  of  the  Garter,  D.  C  .L.  and 
a  colonel  of  the  Honorable  Artillery  Company.  On  the  departure  of  his  royal  brother, 
the  late  king  George  IV.,  from  the  head  station  of  the  ancient  and  honorable  body  of 
Free-Masons,  his  royal  highness,  the  duke  of  Sussex  was  chosen,  from  his  many  public 
and  private  virtues,  to  act  as  the  Grand  Master  of  their  Mysteries.  He  is  also  President  of 
the  Society  of  Arts,  and  is  distinguished  as  the  generous  patron  of  science  and  literature. 
His  private  are  more  numerous  than  his  public  honors,  and  they  have  been  awarded  him 
by  a  people  conscious  of  his  worth  and  grateful  not  only  for  his  unostentatious  and  inflex- 
ible patriotism,  but  also  for  his  ever  ready  distribution  of  his  limited  resources  to  forward 
the  works  of  benevolence.  It  is  an  effort  to  cease  from  eulogizing  this  truly  excellent  prince ; 
but  as  a  living  character,  no  lengthened  description  will  be  given  of  the  events  of  his  life,  — 
a  plan  which  is  followed  respecting  the  other  members  of  his  illustrious  race ;  for  to  a 
sincere  mind,  it  is  equally  painful  to  incur  a  suspicion  of  flattery  in  detailing  the  virtues 
of  a  popular  prince,  as  it  is  ungracious  to  dwell  upon  the  defects  of  others,  who  unhappily 
have  not  cultivated  the  merits  to  secure  that  enviable  character.  In  the  late  reigns,  the 
public,  with  a  regret  approaching  to  indignation,  saw  that  the  interests  of  this  prince  were 
shamefully  neglected,  and  that  his  influence  was  curtailed  from  an  unhappy  antipathy  of 
his  late  royal  brother  towards  him,  which  arose  from  a  source,  an  honest  retention  and 
avowal  of  "his  principles,  that  should  on  the  contrary  have  engendered  esteem  and  confi- 
dence ;  but  that  regret  is  now  converted  into  joy  by  the  evidence  at  length  given  to  the 

Imblic,  that  the  influence  of  this  beloved  prince  is  restored  to  him  by  the  generous  fraternal 
ove  and  confidence  of  our  present  popular  and  patriotic  monarch,  William  IV.,  which 
influence  his  generous  principles  will  guide  in  the  cause  of  the  people's  liberty  and  loyalty. 

His  royal  highness  married  at  Rome,  April  the  3rd,  1 793,  and  re-married  at  the 
parish  church  of  St  George,  Hanover  Square,  London,  December  the  5th,  1793,  lady 
Augusta  Murray,  the  daughter  of  John,  the  fifth  earl  of  Dunmore.  To  dissolve  this 
second  marriage,  being  in  violation  of  stat.  12.  Geo.  III.  c.  1 1.,  a  suit  was  instituted  in 
the  prerogative  court,  and  the  union  was  declared  null  and  void  in  August,  1794.  This 
lady  was  authorized  by  his  majesty,  October  the  15th,  1806,  out  of  respect  to  her  des- 
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cent  from  the  family  of  De  Ameland,  to  take  and  use  that  surname  in  lieu  of  her  pater- 
nal one  of  Murray.  She  died  at  Ramsgate,  March  the  5th,  1830,  and  the  duke 
testified  his  regard  to  her  memory  by  a  temporary  retirement  from  public  observation, 
having,  notwithstanding  his  long  separation  from  her,  which  a  regard  to  secure  her  re- 
putation influenced  him  to  endure,  always  considered  that,  though  their  union  was 
annihilated  by  the  cold  forms  of  law,  it  remained  indissoluble  in  the  records  of  Heaven. 
The  issue  of  this  marriage  is 

I.  Augustus-Frederick,  surnamed  D'Este,  born  the  13th  of  January,  1794,  who  is  a 
colonel  in  the  army. 

II.  A  daughter,  born  

VII. 

Adolphus-Frederick,  who  was  born  on  the  24th  of  February,  1774,  was  created  baron 
of  Culloden  in  North  Britain,  earl  of  Tipperary  in  Ireland,  and  duke  of  Cambridge,  on 
the  27th  of  November,  1801.  This  prince  is  also  governor-general  of  the  kingdom  of 
Hanover,  chancellor  of  the  university  of  St.  Andrews,  knight  of  the  Garter,  and  Grand 
Cross  of  the  Bath,  a  field  marshal  in  the  army,  and  colonel  in  the  Coldstream  regiment 
of  foot-guards. 

His  royal  highness  married  at  Hesse-Cassel,  May  the  1st,  1818,  and  re-married  at 
the  queen's  palace,  June  the  1st,  1818,  her  serene  highness  Augusta-Wihelmina-Louisa, 
the  youngest  daughter  of  Frederic,  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  by  Caroline,  the  daughter  of 
Charles- William,  prince  of  Nassau-Usingen,  which  Landgrave  is  uncle  to  William  II., 
Grand  Duke  of  Hesse.  Her  royal  highness  was  born  July  the  25th,  1797,  and  is  des- 
cended from  the  princess  Mary,  the  daughter  of  George"  II.,  king  of  England.  The 
issue  of  this  marriage  are 

I.  George- William-Frederic-Charles,  born  at  Hanover,  March  the  26th,  1819. 

II.  Augusta-Caroline-Charlotte-Elizabeth-Mary-Sophia-Louisa,  born  at  the  palace  of 
Montbrillant,  near  Hanover,  July  the  19th,  1822. 

VIII.  &  IX. 

Octavius,  who  was  born  February  the  23rd,  1779,  died  May  the  3rd,  1783,  and  was 
interred  at  Windsor. 

Alfred,  who  was  born  September  the  22nd,  1780,  died  August  the  26th,  1782,  and 
was  interred  at  Windsor. 

X. 

Charlotte-Augusta-Matilda,  the  eldest  daughter  and  fourth  child  of  her  royal  parents, 
was  born  September  the  29th,  1766,  and  baptized  the  27th  of  October,  her  aunt,  the 
unfortunate  queen  of  Denmark,  and  the  king  her  husband,  being  sponsors  by  proxy,  and 
the  princess  Louisa  acting  in  the  same  capacity  in  person.  During  the  residence  of  the 
princess  royal  in  England,  she  delighted  those  with  whom  she  conversed  by  her  animated 
and  good  natured  countenance,  unaffected  urbanity,  and  precocious  acquirements  ;  which 

3 utilities  are  demonstrated  in  the  following  extract  from  the  narrative  of  George  Har- 
inge,  Esq.,  one  of  the  Welsh  judges,  concerning  an  introduction  to  royalty,  which  at 
the  same  time  most  pleasingly  depicts  the  domestic  freedom  from  ostentation  in  George 
III.  and  his  family,  as  well  as  being  generally  characteristic  of  the  princesses,  his 
daughters,  in  their  days  of  youth.  "  The  princesses  looked  as  they  always  do,  the  pink 
of  good  humor.  The  princess  royal  had  a  very  fine  color,  the  two  others  were  pale. 
The  kin«*  did  a  very  odd  thing  by  the  princess  royal,  but  I  loved  him  for  it.  He  said 
he  would  ask  me  as  a  man  of  taste,  what  I  thought  of  the  ceiling ;  and  then  called  upon 
the  princess  royal  to  explain  the  allegorical  figures  carved  on  it,  which  she  did,  blushing 
a  little  at  first  in  the  sweetest  manner,  with  distinct  voice  and  great  propriety  of  empha- 
sis.   This  one  trait  would  at  once  demonstrate  how  very  kind  thev  were." 

She  was  married  May  the  18th,  1797,  at  the  Chapel  Royal,  St.  James's,  to  Frederick- 
Charles- William,  prince,  and  afterwards  king,  of  Wirtemberg,  to  whom  she  was  the 
second  wife.  When  the  proposals  were  first  stated  for  this  marriage,  it  is  said  that  the 
king  felt  anxious  to  be  satisfied  respecting  suspicions  attached  to  the  prince's  character, 
in  regard  to  his  participation  in,  or  criminal  knowledge  of,  the  death  of  his  first  wife, 
Augusta-Caroline,  the  daughter  of  Charles,  duke  of  Brunswick,  and  the  sister  of  Caro- 
line, the  late  queen-consort  of  king  George  IV.,  who  died  in  a  Russian  prison  in  1788, 
and  as  asserted  at  his  express  desire  for  real  or  supposed  indiscretions ;  but  his  highness 
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fully  vindicating  his  character  by  authentic  documents,  his  majesty  affirmed  every  diffi- 
culty to  the  second  alliance  to  be  removed,  excepting  the  great  one,  —  which  for  her  sake 
must  be  surmounted, — of  his  unwillingness  to  have  his  eldest  daughter,  whom  he  passion- 
ately loved,  separated  from  his  family. 

rler  day 8  of  youth  won  the  hearts  of  her  royal  father's  subjects  by  her  sweet  demeanor ; 
and  if  we  follow  her  to  the  dominions  of  her  husband,  we  shall  find  that  she  there  acted 
a  part  worthy  of  a  princess  and  a  christian.  Her  panegyric,  which  is  indeed  her  history, 
is  here  given  in  the  sentiments  recorded  respecting  her  in  a  German  sketch,  and  there- 
fore may  be  relied  upon  as  a  sincere  otfering  to  merit.  "In  her  early  years,  a  founda- 
tion was  laid  in  her  mind  for  a  distinguished  knowledge  of  modern  languages  and  of  his- 
tory, which  was  deeply  impressed  by  an  extraordinary  memory,  and  in  maturer  years  ex- 
cited the  admiration  of  those  who  had  the  honor  of  conversing  with  her.  This  love  of 
study  was  chiefly  encouraged  by  her  father,  whose  inseparable  companion  theyoungprincess 
was,  and  whom  she  amused  in  his  leisure  hours  by  reading  to  him.  To  her  literary 
occupations  was  added  a  remarkable  talent  for  the  arts  of  design,  which  was  cultivated 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  celebrated  Benjamin  W est,  and  which,  when  among 
us,  she  applied  with  great  taste  in  embroidery  and  other  female  works,  as  agreeable 
presents  to  her  friends  on  various  occasions,  and  as  ornaments  for  the  apartments  of  the 
royal  palace. 

"  By  her  marriage  with  his  late  majesty  king  Frederick,  then  hereditary  prince  of  Wur- 
temberg,  September,  1797,  our  country  became  her  second  home.  Her  life  was  divided 
between  this  and  her  native  country  ;  thirty-one  years  she  had  passed  in  England,  and 
thirty-one  more  among  us.  From  her  first  arrival  in  Wurtemberg,  she  acquired  the  love 
of  all  persons  by  her  affability  and  her  extensive  charity.  She  knew  no  greater  pleasure 
than  that  of  alleviating  the  distress  of  others,  and  in  sending  no  one  away  without  giving 
consolation  and  assistance. 

"  In  her  private  life  the  greatest  activity  prevailed ;  she  was  dressed  early  in  the 
morning,  and  ready  for  various  occupations.  Her  time  was  wisely  appropriated,  and 
employed  partly  in  reading,  especially  religious  and  historical  books,  partly  in  writing 
letters,  particularly  to  her  family,  to  which  she  was  tenderly  attached,  and  partly  in 
drawing  and  other  female  pursuits.  To  the  king,  her  husband,  she  was  wholly  devoted, 
and  painfully  felt  his  loss.  Every  year  she  celebrated  his  birth  day  by  divine  service, 
on  which  occasion  a  sermon  on  his  memory  was  preached,  and  afterwards  visited  the 
vault,  (which  she  often  did  at  other  times,)  to  pray  by  the  coffin  of  the  deceased.  Her 
health,  which  was  visibly  impaired  after  his  death,  never  kept  her  from  this  ceremony ; 
and  often  going  down  to  this  solemn  duty  ill,  she  appeared  to  be  strengthened  when 
she  came  out  again.  In  general,  sincere  piety  was  a  distinguished  trait  in  the  character 
of  this  princess,  and  became  a  source  of  the  noblest  and  most  unwearied  charity. 

"  Since  the  death  of  her  husband,  October  the  30th,  1816,  she  resided  in  the  palace  of 
Ludwigsburg.  This  town  and  its  environs,  and  next  to  that  Teinach,  in  the  Black 
Forest,  celebrated  for  its  mineral  waters,  (of  which  residence  she  was  very  fond,  and 
where  she  went  every  year  for  her  health,)  were,  in  an  especial  degree,  the  scenes  of  her 
beneficence;  and  she  considered  these  two  places,  though  without  excluding  others,  as 
the  sphere  peculiarly  assigned  to  her  by  Providence.  Here  she  practised  the  great  art 
of  dispensing  wisely.  God  had  placed  in  her  hands  the  means  of  doing  good,  and  also 
the  love  of  it  in  her  heart,  so  that  she  not  only  bestowed  largely,  but  judiciously,  and 
almost  always  contrived  to  multiply  her  benefits  by  the  manner  in  which  they  were  con- 
ferred. She  did  not  give  to  poor  people  barren  and  often  injurious  alms,  but  made 
herself  acquainted  with  their  wants,  and  in  general  preferred  paying  their  rent,  in  order, 
as  she  said,  to  help  at  the  same  time  both  the  poor  tenant  and  the  landlord,  and  to  pre- 
serve or  restore  narmony  between  them.  Workmen  who  had  fallen  into  decay  she 
relieved  bv  finding  them  "employment,  for  which  she  paid  liberally,  and  their  work  was 
again  used  by  her  for  new  benefits.  Above  all.  she  extended  her  generosity  to  the 
private  support  of  respectable  persons  who  had  fallen  into  distress,  and  in  the  education 
of  children,  either  orphans,  or  those  whose  parents  had  not  the  means  ;  apprenticed  the 
sons  of  indigent  parents,  and  gave  money  to  those  who  had  behaved  well  in  their 
apprenticeships,  to  enable  them  to  travel  and  improve  themselves  in  foreign  countries. 
She  was  also  very  liberal  to  public  charities ;  and  all  this  was  done  in  the  quietest  man- 
ner, through  the  medium  of  various  persons,  and  often  through  entirely  secret  channels. 
She  expressly  forbade  any  one  publicly  to  praise,  or  even  to  speak  of  her  benevolent 
actions. 

"  The  judgment  with  which  she  practised  the  art  of  relieving  the  distressed  was  equalled 
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by  the  ingenuity  with  which  she  made  presents  to  persons  to  whom  she  was  attached, 
or  to  faithful  servants.  In  these  cases,  also,  she  preferred  bestowing  what  was  useful, 
never  repeating  the  same  gift,  so  that  the  new  present  was  something  which  seemed 
wanting  to  complete  a  former  one  ;  and  what  would  have  been  superfluous  of  itself,  was 
only  a  link  in  the  chain  of  her  gratifying  remembrances.  Christmas  was  in  particular  a 
festival  for  her ;  she  wished  that  every  body  about  her,  and  especially  children,  should 
rejoice  on  that  festal  occasion.  With  the  industrious  kindness  of  a  good  mother,  she 
remained  at  her  work  for  days  together,  and  spared  no  pains  to  complete  every  thing ; 
and  when  the  happy  eve  was  come,  she  sat  in  the  circle  which  she  had  collected  around 
her,  and  looked  with  silent  delight  at  the  joy  of  which  she  was  herself  the  author. 

"  With  this  liberality  to  others,  the  queen  was  extremely  simple  and  unostentatious, 
and  in  this  might  be  a  model  for  her  sex.  When  those  about  her  tempted  her  to  incur 
any  extraordinary  expense,  she  would  answer,'  If  I  did  not  limit  in y  own  expenses, 
how  sin  hi  Id  I  have  enough  fur  others?'  Her  goodness  of  heart  and  condescension  ren- 
dered all  those  who  had  the  happiness  to  be  near  her  so  attached  to  her,  that  all  did 
their  utmost  to  anticipate  her  wishes.  She  was  most  affectionately  attached  to  all  our 
royal  family,  especially  to  the  king  and  queen,  by  whom  she  was  beloved  as  if  she  had 
been  their  own  mother.  Meantime  she  preserved  the  warmest  attachment  to  her  native 
country,  for  whose  manners,  constitution,  and  welfare,  she  always  retained  a  genuine 
British  feeling  ;  and  though  her  health  was  very  weak  of  late  years,  she  was  induced, 
in  the  spring  of  I H27,  by  the  desire  of  once  more  seeing  her  beloved  family,  to  under- 
take a  journey  to  England.  She  arrived  there  without  any  accident.  The  "persons  who 
accompanied  her  majesty  on  this  occasion  cannot  find  terms  to  describe  the  landing  in 
England ;  the  affectionate  reception  given  her  bv  her  royal  brother  and  all  her  august 
relations ;  the  delightful  domestic  circle  into  which  she  returned  after  an  absence  of 
thirty  years  ;  and  the  acclamations  of  the  people  whenever  they  saw,  even  at  a  distance, 
the  favorite  daughter  of  George  the  Third.  One  of  her  own  most  ardent  desires  was 
fulfilled.  Her  bodily  sufferings  appeared  to  be  removed  by  the  joy  which  she  felt.  She 
seen u.' 1 1  to  live  again  in  the  remembrances  of  her  youth  ;  no  friend,  no  old  servant  had 
been  forgotten.  Where  any  persons  with  whom  she  used  to  deal  were  still  in  business, 
she  sent  for  them  and  made  some  purchases. 

"  The  return  home  was  destined  to  shew  her  strength  of  mind  and  her  trust  in  God  in 
the  brightest  light.  On  the  second  day  after  she  had  embarked,  when  she  was  very  ill, 
and  much  agitated  by  the  parting  with  her  family,  a  violent  storm,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames,  threatened  her  and  all  on  board  with  the  most  imminent  danger.  In  this  try- 
ing moment  her  attendants  could  not  sufficiently  admire  the  unshaken  courage  of  the 
queen.  Her  countrymen  who  accompanied  her  went  to  her  cabin  to  console  her,  but 
they  found  her  in  no  want  of  consolation.  Composedly  lying  on  a  sofa,  she  said  to  them, 
"  I  am  here  in  the  hand  of  God  as  much  as  at  home  in  my  bed."  The  peril  passed 
away,  and  the  august  traveller  returned  in  safety  to  the  arms  of  the  king  and  his  con- 
sort. Unhappily  her  bodily  sufferings  increased  after  that  peri<»d,  and  dropsy  in  the 
chest  gradually  manifested  itself.  At  the  same  time  pains  in  the  head,  to  which  she 
had  been  subject  for  many  years,  and  other  symptoms,  gave  reason  to  apprehend  that 
part  of  the  brain  was  affected,  which,  on  dissection,  has  been  found  to  be  the  case. 
From  the  30th  of  September  she  evidently  grew  worse  ;  and  on  the  tith  of  October,  1828, 
in  the  afternoon,  she  expired  at  Stutgard  without  a  struggle,  gently  and  imperceptibly, 
in  the  arms  of  her  son-in-law,  and  surrounded  by  relations  and  faithful  servants. 

u  Our  pious  queen  closed  her  eves  ;  deep  affliction  spread  through  the  city,  whose  be- 
nefactress was  taken  away  !  and  in  all  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  tears  of  affectionate  gra- 
titude were  shed  when  the  information  reached  them.  Her  mortal  remains  were  depo- 
sited, on  the  10th  of  October,  with  due  solemnity,  by  the  side  of  her  husband,  in  the 
vault  of  Ludwigsburg." 

Her  royal  consort  was  of  a  race  whose  origin  is  lost  in  its  own  antiquity,  which  by 
some  is  traced  up  to  the  ancient  kings  of  France.  Wirtcmberg  for  a  long  time  sustained 
fatal  divisions  of  territory  between  the  different  branches  of  its  princes;  but  by  the  po- 
litic law  of  primogeniture,  which  is  indeed  only  politic  or  just  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the 
reigning  heads  of  governments,  and  which  was  solemnly  established  for  this  state  in  the 
year  1473,  it  has  no  more  divisions  to  fear.  The  house  of  Wirtemberg,  however,  sus- 
tained a  fatal  check  in  loll*.  The  reigning  duke  having  seized  an  imperial  town,  roused 
the  vengeance  of  the  Suabian  line,  who  divested  him  of  hisduchv  ;  and  though  in  1534 
the  duke  re-entered  it  by  the  force  of  arms,  he  could  not  maintain  himself  otherwise 
than  as  a  vassal  of  the  house  of  Austria ;  from  which  vassalage  *he  duke  Frederic  could 
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only  free  himself  by  a  considerable  fine  and  a  right  reserved  to  the  house  of  Austria  to 
succeed  to  the  duchy  on  the  extinction  of  the  male  line  of  the  house  of  Wirtemberg. 

Conrad,  the  first  count  of  Wirtemberg,  died  in  the  year  1121.  The  fourteenth  de- 
scendant from  him  was  Eberhard,  who  established  the  right  of  primogeniture.  He  was 
made  duke  of  Wirtemberg  in  1495,  and  died  the  following  year  without  issue.  The  right 
now  reverted  to  the  line  of  Ulric,  his  uncle,  whose  great-grandson,  Frederic,  died  in  1638, 
leaving  three  sons :  John- Frederic,  forming  the  line  of  Stutgard ;  Lewis- Frederic, 
forming  the  line  of  Alontbelliard,  which  ended  in  1723  in  the  third  descent ;  and  Jules- 
Frederic,  forming  the  line  of  Julien,  or  Wirtemberg-Oels,  whose  great-great-great 
granddaughter  carried  the  principality  of  Oels  by  marriage  into  the  house  of  Brunswick, 
to  Frederic,  the  uncle  of  our  late  queen  Caroline,  who  died  duke  of  Oels  in  1805.  The 
above  John- Frederic  of  Stutgard  died  in  1628,  leaving  two  sons,  Frederic,  the  younger, 
forming  the  line  of  Neustadt,  which  ended  with  his  son,  who  died  in  1716.  Eberhard 
the  elder  continued  the  line  of  Stutgard,  and  died  in  1674,  whose  great-great-grandson, 
Frederic,  born  in  1754,  was  the  consort  of  the  princess-royal  of  England,  and  succeeded 
his  father,  Frederic- Eugene,  as  duke  of  Wirtemberg,  Dec.  23,  1797. 

Frederic- William  soon  made  his  peace  with  the  French  Republic,  with  which  his 
states  were  at  variance.  It  is  remarkable  that  both  the  commencement  and  the  close  of 
his  reign  were  distinguished  by  differences  between  him  and  his  states,  who  complained 
of  the  infringements  of  their  privileges.  In  consequence  of  the  peace  of  Luneville,  he 
was  in  1803  raised  to  the  dignity  of  elector,  and  on  the  peace  of  Presburg  his  states, 
which  were  then  aggrandized,  were  converted  into  a  monarchy,  and  of  which  he  was 
proclaimed  king  on  the  1st  of  January,  18U6.  This  prince"  had  experienced  many 
reverses  of  fortune.  When  the  French  republican  army  advanced  on  the  Danube,  he 
was  obliged  to  fly  and  abandon  his  capital  to  foreign  troops.  It  was  perhaps  from  a 
wish  to  avoid  such  occurrences  again,  that  he  afterwards  became  one  of  the  most  zealous 
of  the  sovereigns  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  and  rigorously  executed  Napoleon's 
conscription  laws  throughout  his  states,  which  was  one  of  the  principal  grievances  of 
which  the  country  had  to  complain,  and  in  which  the  constrained  monarch  fully  partici- 
pated, particularly  for  the  loss  of  his  subjects  at  Moscow,  in  1812,  on  which  occasion 
he  forbad  all  public  amusements,  while  Napoleon  was  unfeelingly  revelling  at  the 
Thuilleries. 

This  monarch  died  October  the  30th,  1816,  having  no  issue  by  Charlotte  of  England, 
his  second  wife.  His  first  wife,  Augusta  of  Brunswick,  left  him — William,  the  present 
king,  born  September  the  27th,  1781,  who  was  constrained  by  Napoleon  to  marry  Char- 
lotte, the  daughter  of  the  late  king  of  Bavaria ;  but  they  never  cohabited,  and  the  marriage 
was  dissolved  when  the  author  of  the  forced  union  was  hurled  from  his  throne.  He  after- 
wards married  Catherine,  the  daughter  of  Paul  I.,  emperor  of  Russia,  and  the  widow  of 
the  duke  of  Oldenburg.  This  princess  dying  in  1819,  he  re-married  in  1820,  to  Paulina, 
the  daughter  of  his  uncle,  duke  Alexander,  having  issue  by  both  marriages,  of  which  are 
the  following ; — Paul  of  Wirtemberg,  and  Catherine,  born  in  1785,  who  was  married  to 
Jerome  Bonaparte,  king  of  Westphalia,  whose  issue  as  descended  from  Augusta,  the 
daughter  of  Frederick,  prince  of  Wales,  is  high  in  the  claims  to  the  succession  to  the 
British  crown. 

XL 

Augusta-Sophia,  born  November  the  8th,  If  fit),  is  the  eldest  of  the  living  daughters 
of  our  late  venerable  king.  It  is  the  praise  of  this  lady  and  her  illustrious  sisters,  that 
their  lives  have  afforded  but  little  incident  for  biography.  They  uniformly  court  retire- 
ment, as  affording  full  scope  for  the  exercise  of  the  amiable  and' benevolent  qualities  of 
their  nature,  which  urges  them  to  delight  more  in  devoting  themselves  to  dispense 
happiness  to  their  fellow-creatures  in  poverty,  than  in  a  selfish  regard  to  the  splendor 
with  which  their  illustrious  birth  surrounds  them. 

XII. 

Elizabeth,  born  May  the  22nd,  1770,  was  married  at  the  queen's  palace,  Buckingham 
House,  April  the  fth,  1818,  to  Frederic-Joseph-Lewis,  the  son  of  Frederic-Lewis, 
Landgrave  of  Hesse- Homburg,  by  Caroline,  the  daughter  of  Louis  IX..  of  Hesse- 
Darmstadt.  This  prince,  born  July  the  30th,  1769,  succeeded  his  father,  Januarv  the 
20th,  1820,  and  died  without  issue,  with  the  just  reputation  of"  a  brave,  honest  soldier," 
April  the  2nd,  1829. 
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The  descent  of  the  illustrious  family  of  Hesse  may  be  traced  to  a  distant  source.  In 
the  ninth  century,  Regnier,  duke  of  Lorraine,  was  divested  by  Zwentebold,  a  natural 
son  of  the  emperor  Arnold.  His  descendants,  however,  possessed  Lorraine  to  the  end 
of  the  following  century,  when  they  were  limited  to  the  sovereignties  of  the  counties  of 
Hainault  and  Louvain.  Their  house  arose  in  time  to  the  duchy  of  Brabant,  and  the 
branch  of  Hesse  was  separated  from  it  in  the  person  of  Henry  the  Child,  the  son  of 
Henry  V.,  the  Magnanimous,  duke  of  Brabant,  by  his  second  wife,  Sophia,  the  daughter 
of  Lewis  of  Thuringia  and  Hesse.  Henry  the  Child,  LandgTave  of  Hesse,  died  in  1308, 
and  from  him  proceeded  in  the  seventh  descent,  Philip  the  Magnanimous,  who  was 
the  firm  supporter  of  Lutheranism,  and  the  ally  of  John  of  Saxony  against  the  emperor 
Charles  V.,  who  by  fraud  made  him  prisoner.  He  died  in  1567,  and  divided  his  terri- 
tories between  his  four  sons.  —  William  IV.  the  Wise,  who  died  in  1592,  formed  the 
line  of  Hesse-Cassel,  the  present  head  of  which  is  the  elector  William  II.,  (see  the 
last  chapter,  No.  7-,)  and  from  which  also  emanate  the  branches  of  Philipstall,  Rhinfield, 
Barchfield,  &c. ;  —  Lewis,  Landgrave  at  Marpourg,  and  Philip,  Landgrave  at  Rhinfield, 
who  dying  without  posterity,  their  estates  were  shared  amongst  the  issue  of  their 
brothers  ;  —  and  George,  the  youngest,  called  the  Pious,  who  died  in  1 596,  having 
formed  the  branch  of  Darmstadt.  He  left  two  sons  ;  Lewis,  who  continued  the  line  of 
Darmstadt,  from  whom  Louis  X.,  the  present  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse- Darmstadt,  who 
was  born  in  1753,  and  succeeded  in  1760,  is  the  sixth  in  descent ;  and  Frederic,  who 
formed  the  line  of  Hesse-Homburg,  the  youngest  branch  of  the  illustrious  house  of 
Hesse.  Frederic  of  Hesse-Homburg,  died  in  1638,  from  whom  the  late  Landgrave  of 
Hesse,  consort  of  the  princess  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  king  George  VOL  of  England, 
was  the  fifth  in  descent,  and  who  was  succeeded,  April  the  2nd,  1829,  by  Lewis-Wil- 
liam, his  brother,  who  was  born  August  the  29th,  1770. 

XIII. 

Mary,  born  April  the  15th,  1776,  was  married  at  the  queen's  palace,  July  the  22nd, 
1816,  to  her  illustrious  cousin,  his  royal  highness,  William- Frederick,  duke  of  Glouces- 
ter, the  son  of  William-Henry,  duke  of  Gloucester,  the  sou  of  Frederick,  prince  of 
Wale* 

XIV. 

Sophia,  who  was  born  November  the  3rd,  1777,  and  is  unmarried. 

XV. 

Amelia,  the  youngest  child  of  George  III.,  was  born  August  the  7th,  1783,  and  died 
November  the  2nd,  1810,  aged  27  years.  This  princess,  who  was  possessed  of  the 
mildest  virtues,  was  in  person  tall  and  slender,  and  of  an  air  extremely  graceful  and 
prepossessing.  A  tender  and  delicate  constitution  gave  to  the  countenance  a  languor 
that  immediately  appeals  to  the  feelings  and  raises  in  the  beholder  a  secret  affection  for 
the  being  that  suffers  beneath  it.  Although  considerably  accomplished,  yet  acute  disease 
forbad  her  to  rival  the  high  attainments  of  her  royal  sisters  ;  but  her  natural  taste  and 
judgment  enabled  her  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  merit,  and  she  duly  appreciated  the 
skill  of  the  queen  of  Wurtemburg  and  the  princess  Elizabeth  in  the  fine  arts,  and  of  the 
princesses  Augusta  and  Mary  in  the  science  of  music,  at  the  same  time  possessing  in  the 
practical  part  of  the  latter,  a  precision  and  execution  of  which  few  are  mistresses.  But 
habitual  pain,  which  prevented  the  incessant  cultivation  of  the  abilities  nature  had 
lavishly  bestowed  upon  her,  made  her  mistress  of  what  is  infinitely  more  important,  an 
unreserved  resignation  to  the  sufferings  Providence  had  entailed  upon  her  in  its  wise 
purpose  of  purifying  a  soul  immortal.  Through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  pain  and  languor, 
the  moral  qualities  of  the  princess  Amelia  gleamed  with  splendid  worth,  and  not  one 
was  more  exerted,  next  to  submission  to  the  trials  Heaven  had  imposed,  than  her  filial 
affection  to  the  fond  and  venerable  parent  whom  she  was  unconsciously  doomed  to  hasten, 
from  grief  at  her  departed  excellence,  into  that  barren  state  of  existence  in  which  reason, 
unhinged,  vibrated  in  unrestrained  undulations  through  the  chaos  of  imagination,  never 
more  to  be  restored  by  the  Great  Spirit  that  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters. 

Her  last  tribute  of  affection  completed  the  work  of  desolation,  and  the  afflicted  parent 
sank  into  the  derangement  he  never  after  could  surmount.  Towards  the  closing  scene  of 
her  sufferings,  when  her  venerable  sire  was  bending  over  her  couch,  administering  to 
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the  departing  child  the  consolations  of  religious  hope,  she  placed  upon  his  finger  a  ring, 
made  by  her  own  directions,  containing  a  small  lock  of  her  hair  inclosed  under  a  chrystal 
tablet,  set  round  with  a  few  sparks  of  diamonds  ;  —  the  sequel  is  brief :  this  mournful 

Sreface  to  the  death  of  the  affectionate  daughter  rendered  the  overpowered  parent  also 
ead  to  the  world,  though  years  lingered  over  his  miserable  bereavement  before  he 
followed  her  to  the  tomb. 

The  following  pathetic  stanzas,  traced  by  the  hand  of  the  amiable  princess  amidst 
the  agony  of  a  dreadful  and  incurable  malady,  and  speaking  the  religious  impressions  that 
swayed  her  mind,  are  estimable  for  the  display  of  a  genuine  simplicity  that  could  only 
emanate  from  a  well-regulated  mind,  prepared  for  the  solemn  destination  allotted  to 
humanity.  With  the  silent  tribute  of  a  tear  they  are  here  retraced  as  the  best  eulogium 
that  can  be  offered  to  the  memory  of  the  princess  Amelia : 

"  Unthinking,  idle,  wild,  and  young, 
With  sportive  mirth  I  danced  and  sung, 
And  proud  of  health,  of  freedom  vain, 
i  Dreamed  not  of  sorrow,  care,  nor  pain  ; 

Concluding  in  those  hours  of  glee, 
That  all  the  world  teat  made  for  mt. 

But  when  the  hour  of  trial  came, 

When  sickness  shook  this  trembling  frame, 

When  folly's  gay  pursuits  were  o'er, 

And  1  could  sport  and  sing  no  more, 

It  then  occurr'd,  how  sad 't  would  be, 

Were  this  world  only  made  for  me." 


CHAPTER  IV. 


George  IV.,  King  of  ihe  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
and  Hanover  ;  Defender  of  the  Faith,  Sovereign  of  the  Orders  of  the 
Garter,  Bath,  Thistle,  St.  Patrick,  St.  Michael,  and  St.  George, 
( of  the  Ionian  Islands,^  and  of  the  Royal  Hanoverian  Guelphic  Order  ; 
Knight,  S.A.  A.N.  S.E.  G.E.  E.  BE.&W.;  F.R.S.  D.C.L.  &  F.A.S.  ; 
Duke  of  Lancaster,  Cornwall,  &  Edinburgh  ;  Marquess  of  the  Isle  of 
Ely  ;  Earl  of  Carrick  &  Eltham  ;  Viscount  Launceston  ;  Baron  of 
Renfrew,  and  Lord  of  the  Isles;  and  Great  Steward  o/  Scotland. 

5^  George-Augustus-Frederick  IV.,  our  late  most  gracious  sove- 
V  {    reign,  the  son  of  George  III.,  king  of  Great  Britain,  &c,  by  his 

?ueen  consort,  Sophia-Charlotte-Carolina,  the  daughter  of 
'harles-Lewis,  duke  of  Mirow,  and  the  sister  of  Charles- Lewis, 
the  late  grand  duke  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz ;  was  born  at  St- 
James's  palace,  August  the  12th,  176*2,  and  there  baptized 
September  the  8th  following,  by  Thomas  Seeker,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  the  illustrious  sponsors  being  his  royal  highness 
William,  duke  of  Cumberland,  in  person,  the  duke  of  Mecklen- 
burg-Strelitz by  proxy,  and  her  royal  highness  Augusta, 
princess  dowager  of  Wales,  in  person. 
The  young  prince  by  birth  was  duke  of  Cornwall  and  Rothsay,  &c,  and  on  August 
the  17th,  1762,  he  was  created  prince  of  Wales  and  earl  of  Chester.  These  dignities 
were  followed  by  that  of  being  elected  a  knight  of  the  most  noble  Order  of  the  Garter 
at  the  early  age  of  three  years,  being  invested  with  the  insignia  of  that  celebrated  insti- 
tution, December  the  26th,  1765,  which  ceremony  was  not  followed  by  his  installation 
at  Windsor  until  July  the  25th,  1771. 

It  was  in  the  following  year,  1 772,  that  our  young  knight  first  entered  the  lists  in  a 
dispute  with  his  royal  father.  It  is  well  known  that  the  name  of  Wilkes  and  his  cele- 
brated No.  45  of  the  "  North  Britain"  were  long  peculiarly  obnoxions  to  the  ear  of 
George  III.  The  young  prince  having  been  chid  for  some  giddy  fault,  and  anxious  to 
take  his  boyish  revenge,  thought  the  best  mode  of  retaliation  would  be  to  shout  at  the 
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door  of  the  king's  apartment  from  which  he  had  been  ejected,  "  Wilks  and  No.  45  for 
ever  !  "  This  having  done  he  speedily  fled  ;  but  not  before  he  had  the  mortification  to 
find  that  his  attack  was  wholly  defeated  in  its  object  by  being  met  with  the  hearty  laugh 
of  the  king,  who  was  pleased  with  the  device  of  the  angry  boy. 

At  the  early  age  of  nine  years  the  prince  had  by  his  royal  parent  a  separate  house- 
hold established  for  him  at  the  queen's  palace,  the  king  thus  breaking  in  upon  his 
regular  plan  of  bestowing  an  immediate  personal  superintendance  over  his  son,  a  pro* 
ject  far  from  prudent,  as  tending  to  expose  a  volatile  and  high-spirited  youth  to  the 
evils  of  excessive  indulgence  and  flattery,  when  thus  removed  from  the  personal  con- 
trol of  his  sedate  and  correct  parents.    But  though  thus  enjoying  the  importance  of  a 
separate  establishment,  the  young  prince  was  under  the  strict  discipline  of  his  tutors, 
Dr.  Markham  of  Westminster  and  Dr.  Jackson  of  Christ  Church.    Under  these 
gentlemen,  he  acquired  a  store  of  learning  seldom  possessed,  but  still  the  seclusion  in 
which  he  was  retained,  though  favorable  to  such  an  increase  of  this  store  as  to  have 
placed  the  royal  pupil  upon  an  equality  with  the  most  learned  princes,  was  too  soon  found 
to  be  of  pernicious  tendency  to  his  moral  character.    Of  an  age  that  admitted  not  of 
continued  restraint,  he  was  at  length  suddenly  ushered  from  retirement  into  all  the 
gaiety  and  splendor  that  surrounded  his  illustrious  rank.    Released  at  once  from  the 
authority  of  his  tutors,  without  a  gradual  relaxation  of  their  power  over  him  to  prepare 
him  for  the  change,  he  at  once  entered  into  the  glittering  vortex  that  surrounded  him 
and  gave  himself  up  to  the  arms  of  the  votaries  of  pleasure,  that  were  ever  ready  to 
receive  him  as  the  promoter  of  their  fortunes.    Amongst  these  companions  were  certain 
individuals,  celebrated  for  the  splendor  of  their  talents  and  vices,  who  were  much  more 
ready  to  corupt  his  morals  by  the  one  than  to  enlighten  his  mind  with  the  other.  This 
bad  policy  certainly  led  to  that  extravagance  in  the  prince's  after  life  which  his  ardent 
spirit  and  natural  generosity  lavished  upon  persons  who  meanly  profited  by  his  inex- 
perience. 

Amongst  his  early  associates  are  found  those  splendid  luminaries  of  their  times,  Fox, 
Sheridan,  and  Burke  ;  and  though  their  patriotism  and  ingenousness  claim  the  admira- 
tion of  Englishmen,  the  libertinism  of  the  two  first  named  statesmen  must  ever  excite 
regret,  and  the  after  political  apostacy  of  the  last,  surprise  and  indignation. 

At  the  age  of  majority,  in  171*3,  the  sum  of  <£f>0,000  per  annum  was  allotted  to  his 
royal  highness  out  of  the  civil  list  revenue  to  defray  the  expense  of  his  establishment, 
with  an  aid  of  £100,000  as  a  temporary  aid  to  equip  him  on  his  outset  in  life.  This 
sum,  considering  the  numerous  salaries  payable  to  the  officers  of  his  household  was 
certainly  inadequate  to  support  his  rank  and  station,  and  the  ministers,  Fox  and  lord 
North,  earnestly  attemped  the  fixing  of  the  revenue  at  £100,000  per  annum,  which  the 
king  had  enjoyed  as  prince  of  Wales  ;  but  to  this  the  royal  parent  strenuously  objected, 
stating  his  determination  not  to  lay  any  further  additional  burthens  upon  the  people, 
nor  to  entrust  an  inexperienced  youth  with  an  extravagant  income,  the  diffusion  of 
which  would  not  so  much  conduce  to  his  personal  comforts  or  dignity,  as  to  gratify  the 
avarice  of  the  flatterer  and  parasite.    To  prevent  the  evil  consequences  arising  from 
this  contest  between  the  king  and  his  ministers,  the  prince  generously  declared  his 
willingness  to  depend  on  the  spontaneous  bounty  of  his  father.    But  notwithstanding 
the  laudable  motives  of  the  king,  the  obvious  result  of  this  miserable  economy  was,  that 
the  prince  in  the  four  succeeding  years  had  contracted  debts  to  an  enormous  amount ; 
his  negligence  as  to  pecuniary  concerns  being  probably  increased  by  the  consciousness 
of  the  great  difficulty  of  contracting  his  expenses  to  the  limited  sphere  of  his  resources. 
The  deranged  affairs  of  his  royal  highness  laid  him  open  to  the  severe  censure  of  the 
public,  which  he  suffered  in  too  rigid  a  degree,  from  the  general  mind  dwelling  upon  the 
difficulties  in  which  he  was  involved,  and  not  considering  the  generosity  that  led  him 
into  them.    And  this  unpopularity  of  the  imprudent  prince  was  encreased  also  from  the 
following  report  of  a  serious  nature  gaining  very  general,  though  unfounded,  credence  ; 
that  the  prince  had  contracted  a  secret  marriage  with  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  a  lady  of  family, 
beauty,  and  accomplishments,  who  had  been  educated  in  the  Roman  catholic  religion. 
The  secrecy  of  a  royal  marriage  rendered  it  indeed  null  in  law  ;  but  the  great  impression 
was  excited  by  the  religious  tenets  of  the  lady,  which  would  bring  a  heavy  responsibility 
upon  his  royal  highness  as  having  infringed  upon  the  principles  of  the  British  constitu- 
tion, which  by  the  act  of  settlement  expressly  declare  that  the  prince  who  has  married  a 
Roman  catholic  has  forfeited  his  light  of  succession  to  the  crown. 

Thus  surrounded  with  increasing  pecuniary  difficulties,  the  prince  applied,  in  1786, 
to  the  king  his  father  for  assistance ;  which  being  refused,  he  immediately  adopted  a 
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resolution  that  redounded  to  his  praise.  Rather  than  forfeit  the  honor  of  a  gentleman 
by  practising  on  the  credulity  of  his  creditors,  he  suppressed  the  establishment  of  his 
household,  vested  £40,000  per  annum  of  his  limited  income  in  the  hands  of  trustees 
for  the  liquidation  of  his  debts,  and  disposed  of  his  stud  of  horses  :  racers,  hunters,  and 
even  coach  horses  were  sold  by  public  auction,  and  the  prince  stopping  the  improvements 
and  additions  then  in  progress  at  Charlton- 1  louse,  retired  from  public  splendor  into  the 
strict  economy  of  a  private  life. 

His  royal  highness  remained  in  this  retirement  nearly  a  year,  when  notice  was  given 
by  a  member  of  the  Commons,  alderman  Newman,  April  the  20th,  17^7,  to  bring  the 
consideration  of  parliament  upon  his  affairs  ;  but  in  this  state  of  the  business,  an  inter- 
view took  place  at  the  desire  of  the  king  between  the  prince  of  Wales  and  the  minister, 
Pitt,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  if  the  intended  motion  were  withdrawn,  every  thing 
might  be  settled  to  his  royal  highness's  satisfaction.  In  consequence,  Mr.  Pitt  brought 
down  a  royal  message  to  the  house,  stating  the  king's  great  concern  "  that  from  the 
accounts  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  it  had  appeared  that  he  had  incurred  a  debt  to  a  large 
amount,  which,  painful  as  it  was  to  his  majesty  to  propose  any  addition  to  the  burdens 
of  the  people,  he  was  induced,  by  his  paternal  affection  for  the  prince,  to  desire  the  aid 
of  parliament  to  discharge,  on  the  well-grounded  expectation,  nevertheless,  of  the  prince's 
avoiding  to  contract  any  similar  debt  in  future ;  with  a  view  to  which,  the  king  had 
directed  a  sum  of  £10,000  to  be  paid  out  of  the  civil  list,  in  addition  to  his  former 
allowance," 

This  proposition  was  met  with  the  concurrence  of  parliament,  which,  with  delicacy 
refusing  to  inspect  the  prince's  accounts  that  laid  upon  the  table,  requested  his  majesty 
to  order  the  sum  of  £101,000  to  be  paid  out  of  the  civil  list  for  the  full  discharge  of  the 
prince's  debts,  and  the  further  sum  of  £20,000  for  the  continuing  of  the  improvements 
of  his  residence,  Charlton- House. 

The  year  following,  1780,  was  productive  of  a  melancholy  event,  which,  however, 
brought  the  prince  of  Wales  to  the  notice  of  the  public  with  more  deserved  popularity 
than  he  before  possessed.  The  mental  derangement  of  the  king  was  fully  communicated 
to  parliament  in  October,  and  on  the  10th  of  December  the  houses  were  employed  upon 
this  important  subject,  which  was  accompanied  with  violent  and  animated  debates  carried 
on  between  the  minister  and  his  rival,  Fox,  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued  during  the 
course  of  the  king's  disorder.  Pitt  maintained  that  in  this  distressing  dilemma  the 
power  of  appointing  a  regency  rested  in  the  two  remaining  branches  of  the  constitution, 
with  the  liberty  of  fixing  restrictions  upon  the  person  vested  with  it,  which  person  might 
be  chosen  without  regard  to  previous  rank  or  consanguinity  to  the  late  holder  of  the 
executive  authority,  and  he  continued,  "to  assert  an  inherent  right  in  the  prince  of 
Wales  to  assume  the  government,  was  virtually  to  revive  those  exploded  ideas  of  the 
divine  and  indefeasible  authority  of  princes,  which  had  so  justly  sunk  into  contempt  and 
almost  into  oblivion."  The  opinion  of  the  public  was  with  the  minister,  but  Fox,  in 
his  sincere  friendship  for  the  prince,  was  led  into  the  expression  of  sentiments,  more 
remarkable  for  keenness  than  judgment,  which  at  any  other  time,  when  uninfluenced  by 
love  for  his  prince,  he  would  have  reprobated.  Pitt  was  justifiable  in  his  opinion,  but 
ungenerous  in  its  application  ;  for  his  principles  being  allowed,  ample  powers  might 
have  been  entrusted  to  the  regent,  as  elected  by  the  two  remaining  branches  of  parlia- 
ment, enabling  him  to  exercise  the  executive  power  independently  of  the  legislative,  as  a 
necessary  balance  of  the  constitutional  functions.  This  in  fact  was  the  gist  of  Fox's 
argument,  though  in  the  heat  of  argument,  he  depreciated  its  value  with  an  apparent 
alloy  of  hereditary  right  as  being  superior  to  the  choice  of  parliament  in  sudden  emergen- 
cies. The  question  was  also  in  operation  in  the  upper  house,  where  lord  Camden  with 
his  usual  ability  and  constitutional  knowledge,  refuted  the  argument  advanced  by  Fox ; 
but  in  this  quarter,  the  heat  of  debate  was  moderated  and  indeed  suppressed  by  a  noble 
declaration  from  royalty,  which  justly  acknowledged  that  the  functions  of  sovereignty 
could  only  emanate  from  national  consent.  The  duke  of  York  expressed  his  desire  in 
the  name  of  his  royal  brother,  "  that  the  question  might  be  waved  ;  no  claim  of  ri<*ht," 
observed  his  royal  highness,  "  has  been  advanced  by  the  prince  of  Wales,  who  too  well 
understands  the  principles  that  seated  the  house  of  Brunswick  upon  the  throne  ever  to 
assume  or  exercise  any  power,  be  his  claim  what  it  may,  that  is  not  derived  from  the 
will  of  the  people,  expressed  through  the  legitimate  medium  of  their  representatives." 

This  generous  and  constitutional  avowal  was  succeeded  by  the  renewal  of  the  subject 
of  the  regency,  January  the  10th,  17K9,  as  providing  for  the  present  melancholy  defi- 
ciency in  the'executive  government  and  also  against  any  embarrassment  in  the  resump- 
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t  ion  of  the  royal  authority  on  his  majesty's  recovery.  Mr.  Pitt  therefore  proposed  to 
invest  the  prince  of  Wales  with  the  royal  authority,  subject,  however,  to  certain  limit- 
ations and  restrictions,  which  were  craftily  designed  as  means  to  insure  his  own  influence 
against  the  antipathy  the  prince  entertained  against  him.  The  first  was,  that  the  regent 
should  not  have  the  power  of  creating  peers  ;  the  second,  that  he  should  not  grant  any 
place  or  pension  for  life  or  in  reversion,  other  than  such  place  as  from  its  nature  is  to  be 
held  for  life  or  during  good  behavior  ;  the  third,  that  he  should  be  restrained  from  all 
power  over  the  king's  personal  property.  He  then  proposed  to  invest  the  queen  with 
the  entire  care  of  the  royal  person  during  his  illness,  to  place  under  her  authority  the 
whole  of  the  king's  household,  with  full  power  to  dismiss  and  appoint  at  her  pleasure, 
and  to  nominate  a  council  to  assist  her  majesty  with  their  advice.  These  resolutions 
passed  ;  but  not  without  warm  opposition.  The  conferring  of  the  whole  power  and 
patronage  of  the  household  upon  the  queen  was  chiefly  objected  to  as  setting  up  a  party 
in  the  court  opposed  to  the  administration  of  the  regent,  who  was  well  known  to  con- 
template a  change  of  ministers,  but  who  thus  was  wholly  curtailed  of  influential  patronage, 
whilst  the  queen  would  naturally  be  inclined  to  exercise  her  newly  acquired  power  of 
favoring  those  who  had  conferred  such  influence  upon  her. 

These  resolutions  were  presented  to  the  prince  of  Wales  by  a  committee,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  his  royal  highness  was  willing  to  accept  the  regency 
under  the  specified  modifications.  The  prince  replied,  "  it  was  with  deep  regret  that 
lie  perceived,  in  the  propositions  of  administration,  a  project  for  introducing  weakness, 
disorder,  and  insecurity  into  every  branch  of  political  business  ;  for  separating  the  court 
from  the  state,  and  depriving  government  of  its  natural  and  accustomed  support  ;  a 
scheme  for  disconnecting  the  authority  to  command  service  from  the  power  of  animating 
it  by  reward  ;  and  for  allotting  to  him  all  the  invidious  duties  of  the  kingly  station, 
without  the  means  of  softening  them  to  the  public,  by  any  one  act  of  favor,  grace,  or 
benignity."  And  he  feelingly  and  patriotically  concluded,  by  declaring,  "  that  his  con- 
viction of  the  evils  which  might  otherwise  arise,  outweighed  in  his  mind  every  other 
consideration,  and  determined  him  to  undertake  the  painful  trust  imposed  upon  him  by 
that  melancholy  necessity,  which,  of  all  the  king's  subjects  he  deplored  the  most." 

The  prince's  consent  thus  obtained,  the  two  houses,  which  had  hitherto  acted  solely  as 
a  convention,  proceeded  to  legalize  their  proceedings  by  acquiring  a  legislative  character, 
for  which  purpose  lord  Camden,  as  president  of  the  council,  moved  that  letters  patent 
under  the  great  seal  be  empowered  to  be  issued  by  the  authority  of  the  two  houses,  ap- 
pointing commissioners  to  open  the  parliament.  This  being  arranged,  the  regency  bill 
was  brought  in  by  Mr.  Pitt,  on  the  3rd  of  February,  but  happily,  while  it  was  under  dis- 
cussion, it  was  notified  on  the  19th  of  the  same  month,  that  his  majesty  was  in  a  conva- 
lescent state,  iu  consequence  of  which,  this  warmly  contested  bill  was  dropped. 

However  much  the  restrictive  measures  upon  his  projected  authority  must  have  been 
mortifying  to  the  prince,  from  the  suspicion  they  seemed  to  cast  upon  his  patriotism,  he 
was  cheered  by  the  confidence  which  he  found  reposed  in  him  by  another  portion  of  the 
government  under  the  influence  of  the  British  crown.  The  parliament  of  Ireland  was  in 
its  proceedings  more  flattering  to  the  son  of  its  king  than  the  cool  policy  of  the  English 
senate.  On  the  1 1th  of  February,  it  resolved  upon  an  address  to  the  prince  of  Wales, 
requesting  him  immediately  to  take  upon  himself  the  government  of  Ireland,  as  regent, 
during  the  continuance  of  the  king's  incapacity.  This  address  was  presented  by  commis- 
sioners, the  lord  lieutenant,  the  marquess  of  Buckingham,  refusing  to  transmit  it  to  the 
prince,  who  replied  to  them,  "  that  nothing  could  obliterate  from  his  memory  the  senti- 
ments of  gratitude  which  he  felt  for  their  generous  kindness;"  and  he  expressed  his  thank- 
fulness to  Heaven  that  the  recovery  of  his  royal  father  had  superseded  the  object  of  the 
commission. 

His  royal  highness's  unhappy  marriage  with  his  ill-fated  cousin,  a  princess  of  Bruns- 
wick, which  took  place  on  the  tlth  of  April,  1795,  was  the  next  event  that  brought  him 
prominently  before  the  public.  It  was  generally  understood  that  in  forming  this  con- 
nection, the  prince  was  influenced  by  a  promise  of  an  ample  provision  for  the  discbarge 
of  his  debts,  now  again  increased  to  a  vast  amount,  which  is  the  more  probable  from  his 
known  attachment  at  this  time  to  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  to  whom  allusion  has  already  been 
made.  On  the  27th  of  April,  a  royal  message  concerning  a  suitable  provision  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  prince  and  the  princess,  stared  the  pecuniary  encumbrances  pressing 
upon  the  heir-apparent.  The  debts  contracted  by  the  prince  were  computed  to  be  more 
than  £600,000  ;  no  portion  of  which  could  be  discharged  from  the  civil  list.  Mr.  Pitt 
therefore  proposed  to  parliament  that  the  revenue  of  his  royal  highness  should  be 
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increased  to  £125,000,  exclusive  of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall,  which  he  estimated  at  about 
£13,000  a  year ;  and  that  a  portion  of  this  income  should  be  vested  in  the  hands  of 
commissioners,  for  the  purpose  of  liquidating  his  royal  highness's  pecuniary  engagements. 
A  jointure  also  upon  the  princess  was  fixed  at  the  sum  of  £50,000  a  year. 

But  notwithstanding  these  liberal  provisions,  the  embarrassed  state  of  the  prince's 
affairs  were  again  recommended  in  the  year  1803  to  the  consideration  of  parliament, 
which  granted  the  annual  sum  of  £60,000  for  three  years  and  a  half,  and  even  this  sum, 
though  the  prince  expressed  his  gratitude  for  the  liberality  of  parliament,  was  found  not 
to  be  sufficient  to  meet  all  his  engagements,  and  a  further  grant  was  sought  for  on  the 
motion  of  Calcraft,  which  was  rejected. 

It  is  pleasing  to  turn  from  this  continual  demand  upon  the  public,  which  an  honorable 
economy  would  have  rendered  unnecessary,  to  a  more  gratifying  subject,  in  which  the 
prince  appears  with  a  dignity  and  patriotism  becoming  the  heir-apparent  of  the  British 
throne.    It  was  in  1803  that  the  French  despot  was  making  those  preparations  for  the 
invasion  of  Britain,  which  at  once  called  forth  the  generous  ardor  of  the  nation,  and  to 
repel  which,  every  individual  was  ready  to  fall  in  the  defense  of  his  country.  Impelled 
with  a  desire  of  glory  in  opposing  his  country's  foes,  the  prince  of  Wales  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  prime  minister,  urging  upon  him  the  propriety  of  investing  him  with  an 
efficient  military  rank,  and  of  placing  him  in  a  situation  where  his  example  might  con- 
tribute to  excite  the  loyal  energies  of  the  nation.    After  repeated  applications,  his  royal 
highness  determined  to  address  his  venerable  parent ;  and  in  a  letter  full  of  patriotic 
sentiments,  clothed  in  the  most  animated  language,  he  says,  "  I  ask  to  be  allowed  to 
display  the  best  energies  of  my  character ;  to  shed  the  last  drop  of  my  blood  in  support  of 
your  majesty's  person,  crown,  and  dignity ;  for  this  is  not  a  war  of  empire,  plory,  or 
dominion,  but  for  existence.    In  this  contest,  the  lowest  and  humblest  of  Your  Majesty's 
subjects  have  been  called  on ;  it  would  little  become  me,  therefore,  who  am  the  first, 
and  who  stand  at  the  very  footstool  of  the  throne,  to  remain  a  tame,  an  idle,  and  a  life- 
less spectator  of  the  mischiefs  which  threaten  us,  unconscious  of  the  dangers  that  surround 
us,  and  indifferent  to  the  consequences  that  may  follow."    And  in  another  portion  of  this 
animated  epistle,  he  continues,  "  Ought  I  not  to  come  forward  in  a  moment  of  unex- 
ampled difficulty  and  danger  ?    Ought  I  not  to  share  in  the  glory  of  victory,  when  I 
have  every  thing  to  lose  by  defeat  ?    The  highest  places  in  Your  Majesty's  service  are 
filled  by  the  younger  branches  of  the  royal  family  ;  to  me  alone  no  place  is  assigned. 
I  am  not  thought  worthy  to  be  even  the  junior  major-general  of  your  army."  This 
ardent  remonstrance,  dated  August  the  (5th,  1803,  though  couched  in  the  most  "respectful 
terms,  failed,  however,  of  its  desired  object.    His  royal  highness  was  informed  that  upon 
public  grounds,  his  majesty  could  never  permit  the  prince  of  Wales  to  consider  the  army 
as  a  profession,  or  to  allow  of  his  being  promoted  in  the  service ;  but  that  should  the 
enemy  so  far  succeed  as  to  effect  a  landing,  the  prince  of  Wales  would  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  proving  his  zeal  at  the  head  of  his  regiment.    "  It  will  be  the  duty,"  replied  the 
venerable  sovereign,  "  of  every  man  to  stand  forward  on  such  an  occasion  ;  and  I  shall 
certainly  think  it  mine  to  set  an  example  in  defense  of  every  thing  that  is  dear  to  me 
and  my  people."    This  interesting  correspondence,  which  justly  raised  the  prince  in 
public  estimation,  was  for  some  time  exchanged  with  his  brother,  the  duke  of  York,  as 
commander-in-chief ;  but  this  prince,  between  whom  and  the  heir-apparent  there  was 
ever  the  most  refined  friendship,  was  obliged  to  refuse  compliance  with  the  application 
at  the  express  command  of  their  royal  parent. 

In  1810,  the  malady  of  our  late  lamented  sovereign  assumed  that  stationary  power 
over  him  that  rendered  the  appointment  of  a  regency  again  necessary.  Percival,  then 
the  prime  minister,  brought  forward  on  the  20th  of  December,  three  resolutions,  framed 
on  the  precedents  of  the  years  1788  and  1789,  as  preparatory  to  the  introduction  of  a 
bill  for  supplying  the  defect  in  the  executive  of  the  government.  By  this  bill  the  prince 
of  Wales  was  again  appointed  regent,  but  still  restrained  by  a  limitation  of  power.  The 
ministers,  however,  now  failed  when  they  endeavored  to  grant  political  power  to  the 
queen,  by  allowing  her  to  appoint  or  remove  all  the  officers  of  the  household,  her  office 
being  to  retain  the  care  of  the  royal  person,  and  to  receive  the  assistance  of  a  council. 
The  regent  was  for  a  specified  time  restrained  from  granting  peerages,  or  summoning 
heirs-apparent,  or  appointing  to  titles  in  abeyance ;  likewise  from  granting  offices  in 
reversion,  or  for  a  longer  time  than  during  pleasure,  excepting  those  allowed  by  law  to 
be  granted  for  life  or  during  good  behavior,  as  well  as  pensions  to  the  chancellor,  judges, 
&c.  These  restrictions  were  to  terminate  on  the  1st  of  February,  1812,  and  the  final 
ceremonial  of  the  regency  took  place  at  Carlton-House,  February  the  5th,  Iff  11.  An 
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opinion  had  generally  prevailed  amongst  the  ministers  that  the  regent  would  not  retain 
the  king's  advisers  in  the  cabinet,  and  this  instigated  them  to  make  the  above  restric- 
tions, for  the  purpose  of  diminishing  the  power  and  patronage  of  their  expected  succes- 
sors, who  had  been  associated  with  the  prince  in  his  early  years  ;  but  the  filial  piety  of 
the  prince  rendered  their  anticipations  groundless,  and  his  royal  highness  took  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  apprising  Mr.  Percival,  that,  lest  any  act  of  the  regent's  should  in  any 
manner  protract  the  king's  recovery,  he  had  resolved  to  make  no  change  in  the  councils 
of  the  nation ;  though,  at  the  same  time,  he  desired  the  minister  to  understand  that  this 
consideration  alone  dictated  the  resolution  he  had  formed.  The  prince  moreover  declined 
accepting  from  parliament  any  addition  to  his  household,  during  what  he  termed  a  tem- 
jxmiry  regency. 

The  functions  of  the  regent  soon  surmounting  the  restrictions  laid  upon  him,  the  . 
political  acts  of  the  prince  of  Wales  became  equivalent  to  those  of  a  monarch,  and  there- 
fore in  accordance  with  the  plan  of  the  present  pages,  these  brief  memoirs,  which  are 
confined  to  such  events  only  that  exist  previously  to  the  illustrious  subject  of  them  assu- 
ming the  sovereign  authority,  even  though  still  undignified  with  the  title  of  king,  must 
here  cease,  and  the  reader  is  referred  for  after  events  to  the  full  details  of  history.  It 
will  only  be  remarked  that  the  delegated  authority  of  his  royal  highness  has  been  ren- 
dered illustrious  by  those  prosperous  events  that  humbled  the  tyrant  of  France,  and 
restored  the  continental  nations  in  alliance  with  Britain  to  their  former  importance, 
though  unfortunately  their  rulers  in  too  many  instances  have  disgraced  and  endangered 
themselves  by  still  adhering  to  their  former  arbitrary  conduct.  Britain,  after  an  arduous 
struggle,  which  for  years  seemed  incapable  of  preserving  her  national  existence,  soon 
ranked  as  the  first  of  European  powers,  as  she  was  the  only  one  that  uniformly  resisted 
the  encroachments  of  usurping  France.  His  royal  highness,  after  a  brilliant  regency  of 
nearly  nine  years,  which  fully  taught  him  the  art  of  government,  succeeded  his  lamented 
father  in  the  throne  as  George  IV.,  January  the  29th,  1820,  and  he  was  crowned  with 
great  solemnity  at  Westminster-abbey,  July  the  19th,  1821. 

Both  as  a  regent  and  a  king  he  stands  eminently  conspicuous  for  the  glories  that  encircled 
the  British  arms  under  his  policy,  and  the  generous  and  munificent  patronage  he  has 
uniformly  extended  over  the  arts  and  sciences,  of  which  his  excellent  judgment  formed 
a  correct  estimate.  These  have  risen  in  his  reign  to  such  an  honorable  height  that  their 
enlightening  rays  are  now  enjoyed  and  appreciated  by  some  of  the  humblest  of  the 
people.  However  much  a  strict  sense  of  rectitude  must  condemn  the  errors  of  his  youth 
and  his  obstinacy  in  resisting  the  virtuous  commands  of  his  royal  father,  that  would  have 
withheld  him  in  the  bounds  of  honorable  economy  and  domestic  duties, — his  unjust  and 
inflexible  antipathy  to  the  wife  of  his  vows,  who  deserved  and  long  strove  to  obtain  his 
love  and  protection,  but  which  were  sacrificed  and  offered  up  to  the  alluring  arms  of  his 
artful  mistresses,  —  and  his  pertinacious  resentment  against  a  member  of  his  family,  who 
chose  to  preserve  an  independence  of  character  by  a  strict  adherence  of  his  principles, 
which  resentment  accompanied  him  to  the  very  brink  of  the  tomb,  and  from  which  he 
was  only  induced  to  sever  himself  by  his  partaking  a  few  hours  before  his  death  of  the 
last  religious  ordinance,  whose  basis  is  unlimited  love  and  good-will ;  yet  as  a  king, 
George  IV.  will  be  long  esteemed  for  his  many  generous  qualities,  and  for  those  events 
of  his  reign  which  have  conduced  so  effectively  to  the  good  of  his  people,  amongst  which 
the  destruction  of  those  civil  disabilities  arising  from  religious  opinions  must  ever  be  most 
highly  prized. 

After  a  long  and  painful  disease  of  dropsy,  which  the  royal  patient  suffered  with  ex- 
traordinary fortitude  and  resignation,  this  monarch  died  on  Saturday,  .June  the  26th, 
181)0,  in  the  08th  year  of  his  age,  having  reigned  10  years,  4  months,  and  2Hdays,  and 
his  funeral  took  place  with  all  imaginable  magnificence  at  Windsor,  on  the  15th  of  the 
following  month.  May  his  errors  be  buried  in  the  dust,  and  his  virtues  gain  him  worldly 
fame  and  immortal  happiness !  Amen. 

Che  E&tfc  of  Iltnjr.  Crargc  3t©. 

In  tracing  the  melancholy  events  of  the  life  of  the  ill-fated  consort  of  this  monarch, 
the  mind  must  be  deeply  humbled  at  the  unfavorable  evidence  given  of  the  deformity  of 
human  nature.  We  have  seen  a  woman  sacrificed  at  the  hymeneal  altar  as  the  condition 
to  enable  a  husband  to  discharge  his  numerous  debts,  and,  having  effected  this  purpose, 
neglected  and  deserted  by  the  being  who  in  the  face  of  Heaven  promised  to  cherish  and 
protect  Iut,  leaving  her  for  the  arms  of  the  worthless  courtesan.    Isolated  from  the 
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protection  she  had  a  right  to  expect,  we  behold  her  surrounded  by  the  vermin  of  duplicity 
and  lying  inventions,  casting  upon  her  the  poison  of  disgusting  misrepresentation,  and 
hoping  from  her  destruction  to  emanate  into  affluence  and  splendor.  In  this  desolation 
we  find  no  female  relatives  pouring  into  her  wounded  soul  the  balm  of  affection  or  com- 
miseration, but  like  the  proud  pharisee,  they  passed  from  her,  vouchsafed  not  one  kind 
endearment,  and  left  her  lingering  in  her  sorrows.  She  was  not,  however,  wholly 
deserted.  There  was  one  who  nobly  spread  around  her  the  strong  ami  of  power,  and 
from  the  shield  of  his  influence  the  poisoned  darts  of  her  enemies  fell  impotent  to  the 
ground.  Under  him,  advocates  sprung  up  in  her  favor,  who  anticipated  their  own 
advancement  only  in  proportion  to  the  zeal  they  evinced  in  her  cause.  Their  exertions 
fully  exposed  the  malice  of  her  enemies,  and  she  stood  firmly  on  the  basis  of  acknow-> 
ledged  innocence.  For  a  while  she  preserved  her  proud  pre-eminence,  but  too  soon  was 
she  to  lose  the  noble  defender  of  her  cause,  who  by  the  decree  of  Providence,  lamentably 
fell  from  his  honorable  office  into  incapacity,  his  authority  passing  into  the  hands  of  the 
person  who  had  caused  all  her  misfortunes.  The  men  who  had  so  warmly  advocated  her 
cause  under  the  influence,  which  now  no  longer  existed,  sank  into  the  torpor  of  indiffer- 
ence, from  which  they  at  length  arose  transformed  into  her  determined  enemies.  By 
continued  insult  and  contumely,  we  find  her  forced  into  foreign  climes  to  seek  shelter 
from  her  adversaries.  But  miserably  deceived,  she  soon  beheld  herself  surrounded  by  spies, 
despatched  by  those  whom  interest  had  changed  from  friend  to  foe,  to  encourage  and 
gather  all  reports  that  might  stab  her  reputation  and  serve  them  as  pretexts  in  after 
contingencies  to  deprive  her  of  her  rights  and  cast  her  upon  the  world  naked  and 
defenseless.  To  maintain  themselves  upon  the  summit  of  acquired  emolument  and 
authority,  her  enemies  scrupled  not  to  cast  upon  an  oppressed  female  the  most  degrading 
imputations,  and  to  represent  even  Messalina  chaste  in  comparison  with  her.  They 
could  stoop  to  influence  those  who  owed  her  duty  and  service  to  desert  her  cause,  by 
opening  to  her  domestics  a  path  of  remuneration  by  appearing  against  her,  and  thus 
tempting  them  to  falsehood  and  perjury.  Having  acquired  a  mass  of  information  so 
filthy  as  to  nauseate  the  soul  in  glancing  over  it,  they  could  venture  to  threaten  their 
victim  into  a  disgraceful  retirement  with  all  this  infamy  hanging  over  her  reputation  ; 
and  when  scorning  to  crouch  to  their  base  designs,  she  nobly  faced  her  enemies,  declared 
her  innocence,  defeated  their  attempts,  and  maintained  her  station  as  the  queen-consort, 
they  could  meanly  deprive  her  of  every  privilege  which  had  hitherto  been  allowed  it ; 
and  having  set  her  up  as  a  mark  of  reproach  and  insult,  unt  il  nature  fell  exhausted  under 
a  broken  heart,  they  could  follow  up  their  resentment  under  the  most  puerile  pretences, 
even  over  the  mournful  ceremony  of  conveying  her  body  to  its  parent  earth.  Human 
nature  has  been  capable  of  this  continued  depravity,  and  it  creates  a  blush  to  make  the 
confession  that  we  are  linked  to  it. 

Resentment  in  man  will,  by  the  decree  of  a  just  Providence,  entail  on  him  misery  as 
its  punishment ;  and  unhappily,  too  many  examples  of  it  are  afforded  in  the  house  of 
Brunswick,  which  is  in  other  respects  so  eminently  conspicuous  for  its  generous  virtues. 
The  queen  of  George  I.  resented  too  strongly  the  licentiousness  of  her  cousin  and  con- 
sort, until  at  length  events  shut  them  out  from  each  other,  and  she  died  in  exile,  when 
the  correcting  and  endearing  tenderness  of  the  wife  might  have  reclaimed  him,  and  placed 
her  at  the  head  of  British  females  in  a  court  she  was  every  way  fitted  to  adom.  George  I. 
had  frequent  dissensions  with  his  son,  which  banished  them  from  their  respective  natural 
duties  of  parent  and  child,  and  which  insulted  a  religious  ceremony,  at  which  the  virtues 
of  humility  and  forbearance  should  have  repressed  every  rancorous  feeling,  when  a  hu- 
man being  was  to  be  received  within  the  mild  influence  of  Christianity.  The  punishment 
was  complete  to  the  parent,  for  the  blameless  babe  was  soon  called  from  a  world  where 
its  mind  might  have  teen  tainted  by  his  example.  George  II.  suffered  from  his  son  mor- 
tifications similar  to  what  he  himself  had  entailed  upon  his  father,  and  that  son  was 
punished  by  the  weight  of  a  father's  anger  and  by  his  banishment  from  a  court  he  was  in 
other  respects  formed  by  nature  to  render  splendid  ;  and  too  probably  the  effects  of  this 
dissension,  acting  upon  the  child  through  the  depressed  spirits  of  a  mother,  lamenting 
the  enmity  between  her  consort  and  his  royal  parent,  chequered  the  long  reign  of  our 
good  monarch  George  III.  with  those  mental  aberrations  that  rendered  him  an  object  of 
commiseration  to  his  sorrowing  subjects.  And  in  our  own  times  has  been  furnished  a 
melancholy  instance  of  implacable  dissension,  harassing  the  lives  of  two  beings,  who,  by 
their  near  connection,  should  have  cultivated  the  duties  entailed  upon  it,  and  from  their 
elevated  rank  have  rendered  themselves  an  example  of  conjugal  virtue  to  those  over  whom 
they  might  afterwards  have  been  advanced  to  preside.    The  consequences  of  this  last  dis- 
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scnsion  have  been  most  lamentable,  and  must  ever  be  regretted  and  contemned  by  every 
true  British  heart. 

It  does  not  belong  to  the  present  page  to  dilate  upon  these  departures  from  the  conduct 
that  Christianity  so  urgently  requires  for  the  preservation  of  the  dignity  of  human  nature ; 
but  the  mind  cannot  wholly  banish  the  meditation  thus  enforced  upon  it.  It  is  no  justifi- 
cation to  plead  a  sense  of  injury  received  in  one  instance,  nor  a  reciprocal  want  of  atiection 
in  another,  as  a  cause  of  either  resentment,  or  hatred,  or  even  apathy,  between  man  and 
his  fellows.  Such  is  indeed  the  license  of  the  world,  but  it  is  directly  opposed  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  Gospel,  which  should  supersede  every  other.  Man  must  follow  that  authority 
if  he  would  be  happy  in  himself,  useful  to  society,  and  beloved  by  God  and  his  fellow- 
creatures.  A  departure  from  it,  however  advocated  bv  sophistry  aiid  false  notions  of  ho- 
nor, must  lead  to  misery,  anarchy,  and  guilt,  in  which  the  delinquent  is  himself  con- 
sumed in  his  endeavors  to  perplex  others.  The  experience  of  all  history  proves  this  ;  the 
events  of  nearly  6000  years  imprint  it  on  our  consciousness ;  yet  similar  acts  are  daily 
persisted  in  and  advocated  by  the  preposterous  laws,  with  which  pride  has  debased  society, 
and  which  are  in  direct  contrast  to  those  of  God.  And  if  the  commands  of  the  Deity  are 
framed  to  procure  the  happiness  of  man,  a  departure  from  them  must  entail  misery  upon 
him, even  as  surely  as  light  withdrawn  is  succeeded  by  darkness.  Have  we  endured  wrong  ? 
the  best  means  of  preventing  a  recurrence  is  not  to  return  the  blow,  but  to  render  it  dead 
on  the  shield  of  forbearance.  Does  a  penitent  throw  himself  at  our  feet  for  pardon  and 
restoration  ?  a  sense  of  that  dreadful  responsibility,  which  environs  every  human  being  as 
he  advances  toward  the  ultimate  tribunal,  should  impel  us  to  grant  them.  Should  man, 
who  is  stained  with  imperfection  even  in  his  best  state,  refuse  to  receive  him  who,  dis- 
gusted with  crime,  endeavors  to  attain  the  dignity  of  virtue  he  had  lost  ?  or  shall  we 
refuse  the  ore  when  we  might  cast  away  the  dross  from  its  pure  gold  ?  But  if  instead  of 
enduring  wrong,  we  are  entailing  it  on  another,  by  indulging  caprice  and  an  unlawful 
desire  in  a  feeling  of  resentment  or  apathy  towards  those  with  whom  we  are  connected, 
then  the  imperfection  is  ours,  and  reason  and  religion  command  us  to  suppress  it ;  for 
reason  tells  us  that  man  should  benefit  man,  and  religion  that  we  should  love  our  neigh- 
bor and  put  aside  all  provocations.  Whom  should  we  benefit  and  love  more  than  those 
whom  nature  or  marriage-ties  have  connected  with  us  ?  and  if  from  an  unjustifiable  anti- 
pathy or  unlawful  attachments  we  refuse  them  the  protection  and  confidence  they  have  a 
right  to  demand,  we  are  accountable  for  the  errors  or  crimes  our  neglect  has  urged  upon 
them,  and  the  punishment  with  which  we  mercilessly  visit  them  is  recorded  as  a  sentence 
against  ourselves.  Elevated  rank  does  not  exonerate  from  the  duties  entailed  upon  so- 
ciety, but  should  furnish  worthy  examples  to  influence  the  multitude :  it  should  be  the 
sun,  to  illuminate  mankind ;  and  not  the  cloud,  to  darken  and  mislead. 

Caroline- Amelia-Elizabeth,  the  late  queen-consort  of  king  George  IV.,  was  the  second 
daughter  and  third  child  of  Charles,  duke  of  Brunswick- YVolfenbuttel,  by  the  princess 
Augusta,  the  daughter  of  Frederick,  prince  of  Wales,  and  the  sister  of  the  late  king  George 
III.  Thus  the  cousin  of  her  future  husband,  the  princess  Caroline,  was  born  May  the 
17th,  1768.  Her  education  was  carried  on  under  tne  immediate  inspection  of  her  royal 
mother,  and  at  a  very  earlv  period  of  life  she  evinced  not  only  great  mental  powers  and 
rapid  acquirement,  but  also  those  traits  of  character,  which  afterwards  enabled  her  to 
support  with  fortitude  the  heavy  trials  she  had  to  endure.  A  masculine  strength  of 
mind  was  conspicuous  in  her  childhood,  and  proved  that  courage  and  determination 
Mould  form  the  basis  of  her  future  character.  To  the  question  of  her  tutor,  where  is  the 
lion  found  ?  the  child  exclaimed,  "  In  the  heart  of  a  Brunswicker."  And  in  riper  years, 
being  advised  not  to  mount  a  spirited  horse,  she  replied  to  the  remonstrances  of  her 
attendants,  "  A  Brunswicker  dares  do  any  thing.  Fear  is  a  word,  of  which  a  Brunswicker 
is  ignorant."  During  her  youth,  the  court  of  Brunswick,  and  indeed  every  other  of  the 
continent,  was  noted  for  a  gaiety  bordering  upon  licentiousness;  and  under  its  influence, 
her  inexperienced  mind,  though  secure  in  spotless  innocence,  acquired  that  buoyancy  of 
spirit  and  freedom  of  manners,  which  transplanted  to  the  more  chaste  solemnity  of  the 
British  court,  regulated  by  the  strict  decorum  of  its  queen,  the  consort  of  king  George  III., 
were  censured  as  a  departure  from  propriety,  and  served  as  the  means,  surrounded  as 
she  was  with  insidious  and  malignant  enemies,  for  the  most  unlimited  accusations  upon 
her  moral  character. 

But  however  contrasted  the  manners  of  the  princess  were  to  those  of  the  English,  her 
sentiments  respecting  feminine  virtue  and  merit  strongly  prove  the  great  esteem  she  held 
them  in.  In  a  conversation  with  the  celebrated  Schiller,  held  at  the  time  he  superintended 
the  theatrical  department  of  the  Brunswick  court,  she  reprobated  a  female  character 
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in  his  tragedy  of  the  Robbers  in  the  following  nerv6us  exposition  of  what  she  conceived 
a  woman  ought  to  be,  which  she  evidently  made  the  creed  of  her  practice  in  her  eventful 
life.  "  That  woman  is  the  most  estimable,  who  while  she  brings  into  the  world  all  the 
charms  of  society,  that  is  to  say,  taste,  grace,  and  genius,  knows  at  the  same  time  how 
to  guard  her  reason  and  her  heart  from  that  insipid  vanity,  that  false  sensibility,  the  violent 
sell-love  and  affectations  which  spring  up  from  an  inordinate  love  of  society ; — who,  against 
her  inclinations,  submits  to  customs  and  usages,  because  it  is  a  necessary  part  of  wisdom, 
and  does  not,  in  the  mean  time,  lose  sight  of  nature,  but  still  sometimes  turns  herself 
towards  reflection  upon  what  is  natural,  at  least  to  honor  it  by  her  regrets.  I  consider 
that  woman  to  be  estimable,  who  in  cultivating  philosophy  and  letters,  loves  them  for  their 
own  sake,  and  not  for  a  vain  and  frivolous  reputation ; — who  by  the  study  of  good  books 
endeavors  to  enlighten  her  understanding  by  the  knowledge  of  truth,  to  strengthen  her 
mind  by  principles,  and  leave  to  others  trie  jargon,  the  parade,  and  the  words; — in  short, 
her,  who  will  not  caress  a  worthless  person,  because  he  happens  to  have  a  credit  and  a 
name,  but  at  the  hazard  of  displeasing,  determines  in  her  house,  and  out  of  it,  to  preserve 
her  esteem  for  virtue,  her  contempt  for  nee,  her  sensibility  for  friendship,  and  in  spite  of 
the  passion  for  having  an  extensive  society,  dares,  even  in  the  midst  of  that  society,  have 
the  courage  to  publish  a  mode  of  thinking  so  extraordinary,  and  the  still  greater  courage 
to  act  upon  it." 

With  sentiments  like  these,  it  is  not  surprising  that  she  should  strictly  scan  the  merits 
of  the  opposite  sex,  and  despise  the  man,  however  raised  by  birth,  incapable  of  acting  up 
to  the  true  merits  of  his  rank,  and  exalted  in  his  own  mind  only  by  a  vain  idea  of  its 
external  importance, —  one  fond  to  enthusiasm  of  the  glitter  of  the  parade  and  accoutre- 
ments of  war,  but  totally  devoid  of  the  manly  courage  to  convert  them  to  a  glorious  and 
patriotic  utility.  Such  a  being  must  at  all  times  have  been  held  in  contempt  in  her  keen 
observance,  and  although  in  point  of  rank  there  was  little  difference  between  this  apparent 
warrior  and  the  princess,  all  the  persuasions  of  her  father  could  only  be  vain  in  endeavor- 
ing to  induce  her  to  a  matrimonial  connection  with  a  prince,  (closely  allied  by  birth,  to 
the  queen  of  George  III.,)  who  too  soon  verified  her  opinion  of  him  and,  forgetting  the 
heroism  of  his  ancestors,  proved,  when  called  into  the  field  of  battle,  that  the  only  smoke 
he  liked  was  that  of  his  meerschaum  pipe,  to  which  he  was  greatly  addicted. 

With  sentiments  like  these,  it  is  not  surprising  that  real  merit,  though  unaccompanied 
with  sovereign  rank,  should  ensure  her  affections  and  induce  her  to  strive  earnestly  against 
the  authority  of  parents  who  discountenanced  the  more  humble,  but  meritorious,  suitor. 
A  correspondence  was  secretly  opened  with  the  object  of  her  choice ;  but  the  designed 
channel  of  the  intercourse  was  by  treachery  changed,  and  conveyed  her  communications 
into  the  hands  of  her  parents,  who  took  strict  measures  to  destroy  the  lover's  union  and 
removed  her  from  every  possibility  of  pursuing  its  completion. 

It  was  after  this  disappointment,  that  king  George  III.,  wearied  with  the  extravagance 
and  indiscretions  of  his  eldest  son,  hoped  to  divert  him  from  them  by  directing  his  atten- 
tion to  matrimony,  making  the  prince's  compliance  with  his  wishes  the  only  condition  upon 
which  he  would  release  him  from  the  immense  debts  with  which  his  profligacy  had  embar- 
rassed him.  Notwithstanding  the  prince's  confessed  aversion  to  abridge  his  admiration  of 
the  female  sex  to  a  single  object  in  the  bonds  of  marriage,  yet  informed  of  his  father's 
determination  to  refuse  him  any  assistance  to  enable  him  to  discharge  the  heavy  demands 
upon  him,  the  prince  of  Wales  at  length  signified  his  accordance  with  his  royal  parent's 
wishes. 

George  III.  directed  his  views  to  his  niece,  the  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick, 
as  a  consort  for  the  heir-apparent ;  and  the  duke  of  York,  the  prince's  brother,  who,  in 
his  continental  expeditions,  had  been  introduced  to  the  court  at  Brunswick,  reported 
favorably  of  the  accomplishments  and  personal  charms  of  the  princess  Caroline,  and  in  a 
degree,  seconded  by  the  persuasions  of  the  king,  overcame  the  objections  of  his  royal 
highness.  It  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1794>  after  previous  communications  on 
the  subject,  that  the  duke  of  Brunswick  received  from  his  Britannic  majesty  formal  pro- 
posals for  a  marriage  between  the  prince  of  Wales  and  the  princess  Caroline  ;  an  inti- 
mation that  greatly  delighted  both  the  duke  and  his  duchess,  but  which  was  received  by 
the  princess  with  a  composure  amounting  to  indifference.  Her  previous  attachment 
damped  in  her  the  ambition  of  family  exaltation,  and  only  the  certainty  of  never  having 
her  wishes  granted  in  gaining  the  man  she  loved,  led  her  to  consent  to  a  union  with 
another.  She  had  heard  of  the  follies  of  the  prince,  but  she  had  also  heard  of  his  abi- 
lities, his  generosity,  and  his  accomplishments ;  and,  though  at  present  herjheart  was 
utterly  unmoved  towards  him,  she  hoped  to  be  the  means  to  weed  from  his  rich  mind 
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the  errors  which  choked  his  many  virtues.  The  state  of  her  mind  is  ingenuously  ex- 
pressed in  a  letter  written  on  the  28th  of  November,  1794,  in  German,  to  a  lady  of  her 
country  then  resident  in  England.  "  You  are  aware,  my  friend,  of  my  destiny.  I  am 
about  to  enter  into  a  matrimonial  alliance  with  my  first  cousin,  George,  prince  of  Wales. 
His  generosity  I  regard,  and  his  letters  besj>eak  a  mind  well  cultivated  and  refined. 
My  uncle  is  a  good  man  and  1  love  him  very  much,  but  I  feel  that  I  shall  never  be  inex- 
pressibly happy.  Estranged  from  my  connections,  my  associations,  my  friends,  all  that 
I  hold  dear  and  valuable,  I  am  about  entering  on  a  permauent  connection,  and  I  fear  for 
the  consequences.  Yet  I  esteem  and  respect  my  intended  husband,  and  I  hope  for  great 
kindness  and  attention.  But,  ah  me  !  I  say  sometimes,  I  cannot  now  love  him  with 
ardor.  I  am  indifferent  to  my  marriage,  but  not  averse  to  it ;  I  think  I  shall  be  happy, 
but  I  fear  my  joy  will  not  be  enthusiastic.  The  man  of  my  choice  I  am  debarred  lrom 
possessing,  and  1  resign  myself  to  my  destiny.  I  shall  strive  to  render  my  husband  happy, 
and  to  interest  him  in  my  favor,  since  the  Fates  will  have  it  that  I  am  to  be  princess  of 
Wales." 

The  princess,  on  the  30th  of  December,  1794,  left  the  court  of  Brunswick  to  set  out 
for  that  of  England,  but  from  the  war  then  raging  with  the  French,  it  was  judged  expe- 
dient to  alter  their  intended  route  through  Holland,  and  she  accepted  an  invitation  from 
the  regency  of  Hanover,  remaining  under  its  protection  for  some  weeks.  During  her 
progress,  she  was  received  with  the  enthusiastic  salutations  of  the  people,  and  at  length 
reaching  Cuxhaven,  she  embarked  on  the  28th  of  March,  1/95,  on  board  the  Jupiter, 
with  some  English  ladies,  among  whom  were  Mrs.  Aston  and  Mrs.  St.  Leger,  sent  by 
the  prince  of  Wales  to  accompany  her.  Lady  Jersey  had  also  been  directed  to  embark, 
but  from  Rochester  she  returnedto  London  with  the  excuse  of  illness  having  prevented 
her  progress.  The  voyage  was  long  and  tedious,  as  if  the  winds  were  unwilling  to 
waft  the  ill-destined  Caroline  to  the  land  of  her  misery,  which,  covered  with  an  impe- 
netrable mist  on  her  approach,  appeared  loath  to  reveal  itself  to  the  sight  of  one  to  whom 
it  was  only  to  afford  one  continued  gloom  of  misfortune.  At  length  on  Sunday,  April 
the  5th,  her  serene  highness  landed  at  Greenwich  hospital,  where,  duly  attended  by  a  mili- 
tary escort,  at  about  two  o'clock,  she  got  into  one  of  the  king's  carriages,  accompanied  by  a 
Mrs.  Harcourt  and  the  malignantly  treacherous  lady  Jersey,  the  first  promoter  of  her  woes. 
As  she  passed  the  assembled  crowds,  she  was  greeted  with  universal  acclamations,  to 
acknowledge  which  she  repeatedly  bowed  and  smiled.  About  three  o'clock  she  alighted 
at  St  James's,  and  was  introduced  to  the  apartments  prepared  for  her  reception,  when 
to  gratify  the  multitude,  the  princess  appeared  at  the  window,  which  was  thrown  up, 
and  in  answer  to  their  loud  acclamations,  she  most  gracefully  courtesied.  By  this  time 
the  prince  had  arrived  from  Carlton- House,  and  on  entering  the  palace,  appeared  ex- 
tremely agitated,  but  on  being  introduced,  he  immediately  saluted  her.  A  little  before 
five  o'clock  the  prince  and  princess  dined  together,  and  such  was  the  progress  she  had 
made  in  the  English  language,  which  she  had  most  assiduously  studied  during  the  last 
year,  that  his  royal  highness  complimented  her  with  affirming,  that  "  on  his  honor,  no 
Englishwoman  could  possibly  excel  her."  About  eight,  the  prince  and  princess  were 
visited  by  the  king,  queen,  and  the  various  members  of  the  royal  family,  in  which  in- 
terview the  king  was  remarkably  kind  and  affable  to  his  intended  daughter,  but  the 
queen  evinced  little  pleasure,  and  manifested  feelings  very  opposite  to  those  of  her  con- 
sort. About  1 1  o'clock  the  visitants  retired,  when  the  prince  also  withdrew,  expressing 
his  confidence  of  the  happiness  of  their  intended  union,  and  having  treated  her  with 
polite  affability  and  every  appearance  of  increasing  affection.  But  there  was  a  viper 
that  beheld  the  scene,  and  was  preparing  her  poison  to  paralyze  the  anticipated  happi- 
ness, and  change  it  to  the  gangrene  of  discord  and  hatred.  Lady  Jersey,  long  captivated 
with  the  personal  attractions  of  the  prince,  hated  the  object  that  should  lawfully  supplant 
her,  and  resolved  to  use  every  means  to  wreck  her  vengeance  upon  her  superior  rival. 
Displeased  by  the  attentions  paid  by  the  prince  to  his  destined  wife  on  this  first  inter- 
view, the  crafty  hypocrite,  after  having  wormed  herself  into  the  confidence  of  her  unsus- 
pecting victim,"  determined  to  avail  herself  of  the  period  intervening  before  a  second 
interview  between  the  royal  personages,  and  represented  to  the  prince  an  unfavorable 
impression  of  his  intended  bride.  To  lady  Jersey,  the  princess,  ever  of  too  open  and 
frank  a  disposition  to  deal  with  worldly  subtilty,  had  most  imprudently  confessed  her 
former  and  thwarted  attachment.  This  was  speedily  by  the  artful  woman  related  to  the 
prince,  and,  with  several  additional  circumstances  of  her  own  invention,  the  above  confes- 
sion was  coupled  with  the  expression  "  that  she  loved  one  little  finger  of  the  individual  to 
whom  she  was  first  attached,  more  than  the  whole  person  of  the  prince  of  Wales."  The 
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poison  was  no  sooner  infused,  than  its  lamentable  consequences  appeared.  On  the  follow- 
ing day,  the  prince  was  cool  and  reserved  in  his  manners,  and  evinced,  if  not  an  aversion 
to  the  ill-fated  princess,  a  too-sensible  alteration  in  his  deportment  towards  her. 

How  much  the  worthy  king  was  interested  in  the  match  was  proved  by  many  minute 
circumstances  on  the  day  of  the  marriage  solemnity.    It  had  been  well  for  the  happiness  of 
his  family  and  for  her  own  popularity,  if  his  queen  could  have  followed  his  worthy  example ; 
but  her  evident  apathy  to  her  daugrjter-in-law,  the  unworthy  cause  of  which  has  been 
stated  in  a  previous  page,  made  tier  the  ready  receptacle  for  all  the  misrepresentations 
that  the  malice  of  others  could  invent,  and  induced  tier  to  act  upon  them  with  avidity  in 
mortifying  an  unfortunate  and  isolated  female,  by  cutting  her  off  from  the  society  of  the 
court.    Tnis  must  ever  most  lamentably  qualify  her  numerous  merits  in  the  estimation  of 
posterity,  and  painfully  prove  that  amidst  all  the  pure  virtues  that  enhance  the  value  of 
woman  in  civil  society,  tnerc  can  still  exist  a  cold  insensibility  that  would  rather  estimate 
the  virtue  of  its  possessor  by  an  unrelenting  severity  upon  the  reputed  faults  of  a  being  of 
her  own  sex,  than  by  complying  with  the  sacred  injunction  of  that  High  Power  that 
points  out  as  the  chief  holder  of  His  favor  the  peacemaker,  who  neutralizes  the  resentments 
and  the  errors  of  a  fellow-creature  by  kindness  and  charity.    On  the  day  appointed  for 
the  nuptials,  April  the  8th,  1795,  by  the  king's  arrangements  every  member  of  the  royal 
family  dined  at  Buckingham-House,  the  queen's  palace,  as  if  to  initiate  her  majesty  into 
friendly  feelings  for  their  new  relative ;  and  on  leaving  the  palace  with  his  queeu  and 
family  for  St.  James's,  the  seat  of  marriage,  the  good  old  king  not  only  saluted  the  prin- 
cess in  the  hall,  but  gave  his  son  such  a  hearty  shake  of  the  hand  as  brought  tears  into  his 
eyes.    And  when,  in  the  course  of  the  service  which  was  performed  in  the  Royal  Chapel, 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  demanded,  "  Who  gives  the  bride  in  marriage  ?  "  his  majesty 
eagerly  advanced  to  the  princess,  and  taking  her  with  both  his  hands,  presented  her  with  the 
greatest  marks  of  satisfaction.    Surely  the  wife's  affection  for  her  lord  must  be  too  qualified 
who  could  behold  his  joy  and  not  resolve  to  render  it  permanent,  by  her  entering  into  his 
feelings  and  by  sacrificing  an  unworthy  antipathy  that  must  otherwise  mar  it 

With  the  people  of  England  the  princess  Caroline  was  always  decidedly  popular,  and 
in  her  after-life  that  feeling  was  to  be  her  solace  and  support  against  an  unrelenting  per- 
secution. Addresses  of  congratulation  on  the  nuptials  poured  in  from  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  hailing  her  as  its  future  queen  and  fondly  anticipating  from  her  the  continuance 
of  the  Brunswick  line.  "  The  fame  of  her  personal  charms  and  accomplishments,"  says 
a  writer  of  the  day,  **  had  preceded  her  arrival  in  this  country,  and  her  first  appearance 
at  court  tended  by  no  means  to  discredit  the  rumors  which  had  been  so  industriously 
circulated.  Her  entree  was  truly  majestic,  accompanied  at  the  same  time  with  a  sweet- 
ness and  affability  of  manners  which  riveted  the  admiration  of  all  who  beheld  her.  The 
intelligence  of  her  eves,  the  high  animation  of  her  countenance,  the  whiteness  and  regu- 
larity of  her  teeth,  the  simple  and  elegant  manner  in  which  her  hair,  of  a  beautiful  light 
auburn  color,  was  dressed,  all  conspired  to  render  her  one  of  the  most  interesting  objects 
of  the  day." 

And  yet  with  such  a  woman,  the  prince  her  husband  could  not  shape  a  course  of  hap- 
piness ;  for  his  morals  and  opinions  had  been  contaminated  by  vicious  companions,  both 
male  and  female.  He  sighed  for  the  licentiousness  that  marriage  should  have  rescued  him 
from,  and  it  is  in  vain  for  the  casuist  here  to  find  any  apology  for  his  conduct.  Unlimited 
sexual  connection  is  wisely  forbidden  by  the  Divine  law,  and  marriage  is  the  necessary 
restraint  which  it  has  imposed  for  our  happiness.  That  royal  personages  are  obliged  in 
a  degree  to  forego  that  freedom  of  choice  which  is  enjoyed*  by  those  of  a  lower  rank,  is 
indeed  a  subject  of  regret,  though  suite-policy  may  render  necessary  and  justify  such  a 
sacrifice  on  their  part.  There  is  no  law  to  enforce  a  marriage  with  deformity  and  wicked- 
ness, and  surely  in  the  wide  range  of  European  princesses  marriageable  W  the  laws  of 
the  British  constitution,  amongst  which  the  choice  is  free,  there  are  many  the  direct  contrast 
to  such  a  description.  It  must  certainly  be  an  evil  to  be  obliged  to  yield  up  an  attach- 
ment a  prince  may  have  formed  ;  but  a  wise  and  good  man  will  conform  himself  to  the 
laws  of  his  situation,  let  him  be  prince  or  peasant.  If  the  former  would  seek  to  break  through 
the  restraint  that  encircles  him,  the  latter  must  be  equally  justifiable  in  bursting  his  own 
bonds.  The  prince,  the  peasant,  and  indeed  every  member  of  society  are  subjected  to 
restraint  in  various  degrees  to  ensure  the  greater  comfort  of  the  general  body,  and  a  worthy 
man  is  distinguished  by  his  obedience  to  it.  But  by  the  liberal  decision  of  the  world, 
the  prince  who  breaks  through  the  restraints  that  the  welfare  of  society  imposes  on  him, 
is  applauded  for  his  spirit  and  pitied  for  the  restrictions  he  resists ;  and  by  the  severity 
of  the  law,  the  poor  man  who  exercises  a  similar  license  in  his  humbler  sphere,  is  hanged, 
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and  the  sentence  entailing  punishment  upon  him  is  applauded  by  those  whose  ambition 
and  avarice  may  have  shut  the  miserable  offender  out  from  the  necessaries  of  life,  and 
have  tempted  him  to  his  crime.    The  quiet  reflection  of  an  unbiassed  mind  in  pointing 
out  to  conviction  the  worse  offender,  is  the  only  satisfaction  that  can  be  paid  to  the 
unhappy  victim  of  offended  laws.    The  prince  of  Wales,  knowing  that  he  could  not 
form  a  union  with  an  English  female,  gave  way  to  the  necessity  of  a  foreign  connection, 
and  the  lady  chosen  was  remarkable  for  her  good  appearance  and  strength  of  mind. 
He  consented  to  receive  her  as  the  only  means  his  father  would  consider  effectual  in 
inducing  him  to  discharge  his  numerous  embarrassments,  and  therefore  he  should  have 
felt  bound  by  the  arrangement ;  but  that  he  did  not  so  feel,  his  treatment  of  the 
unhappy  wife  too  fully  proves  even  from  his  very  first  connection  with  her.  Although 
there  is  not  complete  evidence  on  the  subject,  the  inference  has  generally  been  that  an 
arrangement  was  made  with  lord  Carlisle  to  give  up  lady  Jersey  to  the  prince,  that 
this  was  agreed  to  at  Rochester  when  lady  Jersey  first  set  out  to  meet  the  princess  of 
Wales,  and  that  there  was  an  understanding  that  she  should  be  always  the  object  of  his 
affections. 

Unfortunately  the  princess  was  not  aware,  until  too  late,  of  the  deceitful  being  that  was 
placed  near  her,  and,  vexed  and  despairing  at  the  early  coolness  of  her  husband  towards 
her,  which  had  been  mainly  produced  by  the  misrepresentation  of  her  character  to  him  by 
an  artful  woman,  she  further  ensured  her  approaching  miseries  by  listening  to  the  sugges- 
tions offered  by  the  dissembler  as  a  means  to  recover  his  lost  good  opinion,  persuading 
her  that  it  was  necessary  to  please  a  peculiarity  of  taste  in  the  prince  by  putting  on  a 
singular  behavior,  wearing  rouge,  and  affecting  a  particular  mode  of  dress,  which  in  reality 
could  only  create  in  his  mind  the  strongest  disgust.    The  unhappy  princess  soon  found 
out  her  real  situation,  for  not  many  days  after  her  marriage,  she  was  informed  that  the 
person  thus  placed  by  her  husband  the  nearest  to  her  person,  was  his  own  mistress,  who 
nad  endeavored  to  poison  his  mind  against  her  by  false  and  injurious  statements ;  and 
"  that  lady  Jersey  was  the  real  wife  and  the  princess  of  Wrales  only  the  nominal  one." 
Little  further  experience  was  necessary  to  convince  her  of  the  truth  of  the  information, 
and  she  avowed  to  the  prince  the  dislike  she  entertained  to  her  ladyship ;  but  a  few  words 
of  mutual  explanation  then  reconciled  the  difference.    Conscious  of  her  power,  however, 
the  conduct  of  lady  Jersey  became  more  marked ;  she  concealed  not  her  aversion  for  the 
princess,  and  strived  by  every  means  to  engross  the  private  society  of  the  prince.  Discord 
and  misery  seemed  fast  approaching,  and  the  terms  the  prince  insisted  on  could  only 
widen  the  breach.    He  required  his  consort  to  treat  her  unworthy  rival  as  his  friend,  to 
converse  with  her  as  with  the  rest  of  her  ladies,  and  to  dine  with  her  at  all  times,  which 
ungenerous  indignity  she  resolutely  refused  to  endure,  and,  with  fervent  language  censuring 
the  character  of  lady  Jersey,  required  her  dismissal.    The  prince  refused  compliance,  and 
in  great  displeasure  left  her  for  some  time  at  Carlton- House.     The  princess,  surely 
justifiable  in  refusing  the  society  of  a  woman  who  endeavored  to  effect  her  misery  and  ruin 
and  had  treated  her  with  insult,  now  explained  the  causes  of  her  grief  to  her  royal  father- 
in-law,  who,  interfering,  effected  an  apparent  reconciliation  by  prevailing  on  the  prince  to 
give  up  lady  Jersey,  and  to  direct  that  she  should  no  more  come  into  waiting ;  but  the 
prince's  unworthy  attachment  was  too  strong  wholly  to  be  abandoned. 

About  this  time  the  prince  of  Wales's  debts  being  brought  before  the  consideration  of 
parliament  caused  great  uneasiness  to  the  princess.    Scarcely  had  the  marriage  been 
consummated  when  it  was  publicly  stigmatized  as  "  unwise,  impolitic,  absurd,  and 
ruinous."     The  character  of  her  husband  she  saw  aspersed  in  the  public  journals  by 
epithets  that  keenly  wounded  her  feelings.     Previously  to  the  decision  of  parliament 
upon  the  prince's  pecuniary  affairs,  he  honorably  intimated  his  ready  wish  to  bow  to  its 
resolves  and  to  contract  his  expenditure  within  his  resources.    This  received  the  sincere 
concurrence  of  the  princess,  who  declared  herself  willing  to  sacrifice  any  comfort  and  en- 
joyment to  enable  her  royal  lord  to  discharge  his  debts  and  to  afford  pleasure  to  the 
good  people  of  England.    In  the  course  of  the  debates  which  occurred  on  this  subject, 
the  duke  of  Clarence,  in  the  house  of  Lords,  stated,  "  it  was  a  matter  of  public  notoriety] 
that  when  the  prince's  marriage  was  agreed  upon,  there  was  a  stipulation  that  he  should 
in  the  event  of  that  union,  be  exonerated  from  his  debts  ;  and  speaking  of  the  princess, 
he  described  her  as  a  lovely  and  amiable  woman,  torn  from  her  family."    '*  What,"  con- 
tinued the  royal  peer,  "  must  be  her  feelings  from  such  circumstances  being  attendant 
on  her  reception  in  a  country  where  she  had  a  right  to  expect  every  thing  befitting  her 
high  rank,  and  the  exalted  station  to  which  she  was  called  ?  "    That  part  of  the  speech 
relating  to  the  royal  brother,  was  certainly  from  an  advocate  of  the  prince,  the  most 
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indiscreet  avowal  that  could  be  made,  as  it  fully  opened  the  eyes  of  the  nation  to  the 
miserable  situation  of  the  princess,  who  was  regarded  as  a  mere  sacrifice  for  the  merce- 
nary convenience  of  her  husband,  who  in  return,  could  not  allow  her  that  respect  and 
esteem  which  she  every  way  deserved,  and  who  thus  generated  the  public  reproach, 
which  soon  was  unsparingly  measured  out  to  him.  But  these  discussions  were  peculi- 
arly distressing  to  the  princess,  who  frequently  declared,  *'  she  would  rather  live  on 
bread  and  water  in  a  cottage,  than  have  the  affairs  and  conduct  of  the  royal  family  and 
of  her  husband  so  investigated  and  censured."  At  length,  prevailed  on  by  his  grieving 
consort,  his  rather,  and  his  best  friends,  and  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  the  measure, 
the  prince  reduced  his  establishment,  though  still  retaining  the  marchioness  of  Towns- 
hena,  the  countesses  of  Jersey,  Carnarvon,  and  Cholmondeley.  The  princess  requested 
only  the  discharge  of  one  of  the  number,  but  the  favor  was  refused. 

The  unhappy  wife  now  spent  much  of  her  time  in  privacy.  She  wrote  many  letters, 
read  much,  and,  from  frugal  and  prudential  motives,  seldom  appeared  in  public.  But 
fresh  mortifications  were  in  store  for  her.  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  with  whom  the  prince 
before  his  royal  marriage  had  been  so  closely  connected  as  to  engender  a  general  idea 
that  she  was  really  his  wife,  now  again  engrossing  his  attention,  the  intimacy  between 
them  was  renewed*  when  there  was  a  double  duty  to  abandon  it.  Whatever  may  be 
the  indulgence  of  the  world  towards  such  a  connection,  yet  in  the  eye  of  religion  it  was 
always  criminal  from  its  commencement,  and  now  was  doubly  hainous.  A  splendid 
mansion  and  pension  were  allotted  her,  visits  were  repeatedly  made  her,  and  little  care 
was  taken  to  conceal  these  facts  from  the  princess,  whose  situation  became  daily  more 
distressing.  The  period  was  fast  approaching  when  she  was  to  bring  the  first  fruits  of 
her  unhappy  union  into  the  world  amidst  the  dreary  desolation  that  surrounded  her. 
The  prince,  engrossed  by  his  unlawful  attachment  to  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  spent  but  little 
time  with  her  to  whom  his  vows  had  been  made  in  the  face  of  Heaven.  The  queen 
studied  not  her  happiness  or  comfort,  and  she  was  but  seldom  visited  by  either  her  or 
the  princesses ;  and  although  a  foreigner,  unused  to  the  customs  of  their  country,  she 
never  received  that  advice  from  the  one  or  sympathy  from  the  others,  which  she  had  a 
right  to  anticipate,  and  which  their  sense  of  duty  to  a  fellow-woman  should  have  awarded, 
even  if  the  sensibility  of  the  heart  was  too  weak  to  prompt  them  to  it.  Though  thus 
neglected  by  unkind  relatives  and  surrounded  by  crafty  and  unfaithful  domestics,  there 
was  still  one  gratifying  drop  in  her  cup  of  sorrow.  The  worthy  king  displayed  the 
greatest  kindness  for  her,  and  by  his  frequent  communications,  both  personal  and  epis- 
tolary, manifested  his  anxiety  and  affection.  The  following  letter  of  the  princess,  dated 
December  the  1st,  1795,  to  a"  German  friend,  fully  and  feelingly  describes  her  situation. 

"  I  expect  speedily  to  be  the  mother  of  an  infant.  I  know  not  how  I  shall  be  able  to 
support  myself  in  the  hour  of  solitude,  but  I  trust  in  the  benevolence  of  Heaven.  The 
queen  seldom  visits  me,  and  my  sisters-in-law  are  equally  attentive !  Yet  the  English 
character  I  admire,  and  when  I  appear  in  public,  nothing  can  be  more  flattering  than 
the  reception  which  I  meet  with.  I  was  much  gratified  some  time  ago  with  a  visit  to 
one  of  the  principal  theatres.  The  spectacle  was  imposing,  and  when  the  audience  rose 
to  sing  the  National  Anthem,  I  thought  I  had  never  witnessed  any  thing  so  grand  before. 
Yet  why  do  I  tell  you  of  these  things  ?  I  am  surrounded  with  miserable  and  evil  prin- 
ciples, and  whatever  I  attempt  is  misrepresented.  The  countess  still  continues  here. 
I  hate  her,  and  I  am  confident  that  she  does  me  no  less.  My  husband  is  very  partial  to 
her,  and  so  the  rest  you  will  be  able  to  divine.  They  tell  me  I  shall  have  a  girl.  The 
Prince  wants  a  boy,  but  I  do  not  care  which.  By  the  laws  of  England  the  parents  have 
but  little  to  do  with  it  in  future  life.    This  I  shudder  at  very  greatly.    I  suppose  you 

have  seen  the  English  papers.    Think  my  dear   ,  how  much  the  daughter  of  "the 

duke  of  Brunswick  must  have  felt." 

In  the  mean  time  the  prince's  connection  with  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  becoming  the  subject 
of  public  animadversion,  the  princess  expostulated,  but  in  vain.  Her  grief  was  ridiculed 
by  some  of  those  surrounding  her  with  the  insulting  remark,  "  You  cannot  expect  that 
the  prince  should  renounce  his  friends."  To  add  to  this  mortification,  the  queen  in  the 
circles  of  the  court  vindicated  the  conduct  of  her  son,  expressed  doubts  to  one  of  her 
relatives  of  the  moral  character  of  the  princess,  and  instead  of  striving  to  allay  the  un- 
happy dissension,  appeared  gratified  in  the  increase  of  it  by  her  unwise  and  mischievous 
interference.  The  just  punishment  of  her  deliberate  unchristian  persecution  is  the 
suspicion  of  posterity  concerning  the  goodness  of  her  heart,  when  every  other  portion  of 
her  life  would  have  gained  her  undivided  esteem  tor  4he  correctness  of  her  principles 
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without  calling  the  former  in  question.  Neither  can  the  princess  here  escape  censure,  for 
nothing  can  justify  the  indulgence  of  a  bad  passion.  Deeply  stung  with  injury  and  unjust 
reproach,  she  studied  not  to  conceal  her  resentment.  Injury  returned  with  resentment 
only  increases  injury.  The  dull  perceptions  of  man  indeed  call  retaliation  the  proof  of* 
spirit,  and  our  vitiated  feelings  are  too  apt  to  fall  into  the  indulgence  of  it,  but  the  Being 
who  framed  us  and  knows  what  is  conducive  to  our  welfare,  has  commanded,  whatever 
may  be  our  provocation,  the  entire  suppression  of  anger  and  malice  as  the  sure  augmenters 
of  our  misery.  A  tame  submission  to  wrong  is  not  expected.  Opposition  to  evil  designs 
is  only  a  justice  to  virtue :  it  does  not  become  censurable  until  anger  goads  it  on  to 
resent  what  it  resists.  The  experience  of  history  proves  the  truth  of  the  divine  precept, 
but  man  will  still  follow  his  turbulent  disposition,  though  his  conduct  on  any  principle 
of  argument  can  receive  no  better  justification  than  can  be  bestowed  on  the  madman 
who,  surrounded  by  a  destroying  fire,  persists  in  adding  fuel  to  the  flame  rather  than 
take  the  only  prescribed  means  of  extinguishing  it.  The  truth  of  this  is  too  fully  evi- 
denced in  the  after  life  of  the  unfortunate  princess  of  Wales.  Undeserving  of  the 
unworthy  conduct  she  received,  she  would  have  enhanced  her  merit  by  leaving  the  event 
of  her  cause  submissively  in  the  hand  of  Heaven ;  but  she  returned  the  neglect  and  dis- 
like of  the  queen  with  resentment,  and  the  event  was  an  increase  of  her  misfortunes,  for 
she  confirmed  her  mother-in-law  as  an  enemy,  whom  by  a  contrary  behavior  she  might 
perhaps  have  subdued  as  a  friend.  She  paid  a  marked  difference  between  the  king  and 
queen  :  the  former  she  caressed  as  a  father,  whilst  the  latter  she  received  with  stiffness 
and  court  etiquette ;  and  in  her  expostulations  with  lady  Jersey,  her  irritation  led  her 
into  censures  upon  the  queen,  which  were  reported  to  her  majesty.  This  encreased  the 
enmity  between  them,  which  had  nearly  reached  the  acme  soon  after  the  marriage  of 
the  princess  by  the  following  treachery  on  the  part  of  her  arch  enemy,  lady  Jersey,  and 
meanness  on  that  of  the  queen. 

It  being  natural  under  her  numerous  difficulties  to  complain  to  her  parents,  the 
princess,  whilst  residing  at  Brighton  in  the  month  of  August,  1705,  committed  to 
the  care  of  Dr.  Randolph,  afterwards  bishop  of  Oxford,  &c,  a  packet  of  letters  to  convey 
to  Brunswick,  as  he  expressed  his  intention  of  visiting  Germany.  They  were  private 
and  confidential,  and  in  part  contained  strictures  on  the  character  of  her  mother-in-law ; 
but  one  of  them  being  imprudently  left  about  by  her  royal  highness,  it  was  perused  by 
lady  Jersey,  who  conveyed  it  with  the  remainder  of  the  packet  into  the  hands  of  the 
queen.  The  queen  certainly  possessed  the  packet,  and  the  public  press  and  general 
opinion  universally  taxed  lady  Jersey  with  the  deceit,  from  which  accusation,  whether 
true  or  false,  she  but  poorly  defended  herself. 

Such  was  the  miserable  state  of  affairs  when  on  the  17th  of  January,  1796,  the 
princess  gave  birth  to  the  ever  lamented  princess  Charlotte.  The  prince  was  much 
gratified  with  the  birth  of  his  daughter  ana  again  frequently  visited  his  royal  consort  ; 
but  unfortunately  mutual  confidence  and  affection  had  never  been  possessed  by  them, 
and  not  even  this  pledge  of  their  union  could  create  what  had  not  before  "existed. 
Domestic  feuds  were  renewed,  and  soon  after  the  appearance  in  public  of  the  princess 
after  her  accouchement,  a  dispute  arose  that  was  heightened  by  their  mutual  ingenuous- 
ness, which  scorned  to  conceal  their  dislikes,  and  it  was  followed  by  another  temporary 
separation.* 

In  solitude  and  misery  with  but  two  faithful  domestics  about  her  person,  the  princess 
of  Wales  had  to  sustain  the  evils  of  suspicion,  calumny,  and  disappointment.  That 
this  state  of  feeling  could  not  long  exist  without  some  development  or  alteration  could 
not  be  expected,  and  consequently  to  the  countess  of  Cholmondeley  they  mutually 
expressed  their  dissatisfaction.  The  prince,  however,  visited  Windsor  and  Brighton 
with  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  and  lady  Jersey,  and  endeavored  to  render  himself  happy  and 
contented.  But  the  King  reproached  him  for  quitting  a  wife  whom  he  had  vowed  to 
cherish,  and  expressed  his  desire  for  a  re-union.  This  was  now  impossible.  The 
princess  had  too  much  feeling  and  independence  to  allow  herself  to  be  maligned  and  des- 
pised ;  and  she  entreated  that  by  some  arrangement  or  understanding  she  might  enjoy 
the  society  and  protection  of  her  husband-  To  the  prince  she  wrote,  but  he  did  not 
attend  to  her  remonstrances,  and  only  directed  the  countess  Cholmondeley  to  suggest 
the  propriety  of  a  separation.  At  tlie  idea  of  a  separation  her  mind  at  first  revolted. 
Yet  the  prince  had  frequently  stated  to  her  his  dislike  of  her  person,  character,  and 
society,  and  she  did  not  therefore  long  feel  that  aversion  to  the  measure,  which  she 

»  Much  of  what  follow,  on  thi«  melancholy "luibject,  10  far  a*  it  relate*  to  a  mere  detail  of  farti ,  is  compiled  from  various  auUion, 
with  Utile  attempt  to  e*cape  the  charge  of  plagiarbm  under  the  rruuk  of  a  variation  oflanguage. 
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could  not  surmount.  On  receiving  this  communication,  the  princess  wrote  to  the  prince, 
requiring  an  explanation  of  his  conduct,  and  representing  the  sources  of  their  uneasiness 
and  dissatisfaction  ;  and  to  it  she  received  a  reply  which  was  to  her  unsatisfactory. 
Windsor  was  now  the  residence  of  the  prince,  and  Carlton-House  of  the  princess.  In- 
terviews but  rarely  occurred,  and  they  often  only  tended  to  increase  mutual  unhappi- 
ness. 

In  March,  1 796,  the  propriety  of  a  separation  was  again  represented  to  the  princess, 
and  feeling  that  her  situation  could  not  be  rendered  more  painful  or  degraded,  she  inti- 
mated to  lady  Cholmondeley,  that  if  she  so  separated  now  at  the  request  of  the  prince, 
she  would  have  it  expressly  understood,  that  in  case  of  the  death  of  the  princess  Charlotte, 
prior  to  herself  and  her  father,  she  would  not  consent  again  to  cohabit  with  the  prince 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  succession  of  that  branch  of  the  royal  family  to 
the  crown.  During  the  month  of  April,  a  further  correspondence  and  conference  took 
place,  and  at  length  the  princess  requested  that  she  might  be  definitely  apprised  of  the 
wishes  of  the  prince  of  Wales ;  at  the  same  time  adding,  that  if  it  were  possible,  she 
would  still  be  happy  to  reside  with  her  husband,  but  that  his  conduct  must  be  materially 
altered,  to  render  her  palace  the  abode  of  happiness  or  even  peace.  To  the  prince  she 
desired  that  her  feelings  and  wishes  might  be  communicated  by  lord  Cholmondeley. 
His  lordship  complied  with  her  request,  and  he  returned  a  reply  that  his  royal  highness 
thought  an  immediate  separation  had  better  take  place,  and  that  in  future  they  should 
each  form  their  own  arrangements,  and  neither  of  them  be  accountable  to  the  other. 

With  a  verbal  message,  however,  on  a  subject  of  such  great  importance,  the  princess 
was  not  content,  and  she  required  to  receive  from  the  prince  in  writing,  his  explicit 
wishes  and  proposition,  that  she  might  be  assured  the  communications  she  received  were 
those  of  the  prince,  and  not  of  artful  and  designing  individuals  anxious  to  promote  a 
separation  from  personal  and  sordid  motives,  with  which  request  the  prince  soon  com- 
plied, and  on  April  the  30th,  1796,  he  addressed  to  her  the  following  letter:— 

"Madam, — As  lord  Cholmondeley  informs  me  that  you  wish  I  would  define,  in 
writing,  the  terms  upon  which  we  are  to  live,  I  shall  endeavor  to  explain  myself  upon 
that  head  with  as  much  clearness,  and  with  as  much  propriety  as  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject will  admit.  Our  inclinations  are  not  in  our  power,  nor  should  either  of  us  be  held 
answerable  to  the  other  because  nature  has  not  made  us  suitable  to  each  other.  Tran- 
quil and  comfortable  society  is,  however,  in  our  power  ;  let  our  intercourse,  therefore, 
be  restricted  to  that,  and  1  will  distinctly  subscribe  to  the  condition  which  you  required, 
through  lady  Cholmondeley,  that  even  in  the  event  of  any  accident  happening  to  my 
daughter,  which  I  trust  Providence  in  its  mercy  will  avert,  I  shall  not  infringe  the  terms 
of  the  restriction  by  proposing,  at  any  period,  a  connection  of  a  more  particular  nature. 
I  shall  now  finally  close  this  disagreeable  correspondence,  trusting  that,  as  we  have 
completely  explained  ourselves  to  each  other,  the  rest  of  our  lives  will  be  passed  in 
uninterrupted  tranquillity.    I  am,  madam,  with  great  truth,  very  sincerely  yours, 

"  Windsor  Castle,  April  the  3()th,  1796.  George,  P." 

This  letter,  about  which  so  much  has  been  said  and  written,  was  merely  a  link  in 
the  chain,  though  certainly  one  of  considerable  importance.  For,  first,  it  readily  admits 
that  to  the  princess  of  Wales  he  was  not  attached  ;  secondly,  that  he  had  no  specific 
charge  to  bring  against  the  conduct  of  her  royal  highness  ;  and  thirdly,  that  a  separation 
was  essential  to  his  happiness  and  tranquillity.  By  the  letter,  however,  the  princess  was 
surprised,  agitated,  and  vexed.  It  was  true,  that  of  a  separation  they  had  often  spoken, 
but  when  the  event  was  presented  to  her  in  the  light  of  reality  and  immediate  occurrence, 
she  was  grieved  and  disappointed.  The  princess  hesitated  as  to  the  course  which  it 
would  be  prudent  for  her  to  adopt,  and  accordingly  at  first  determined  on  consulting  her 
parents  in  Brunswick  ;  but  the  time  which  woufd  elapse  prior  to  receiving  an  answer, 
and  all  delays  being  improper,  she  resolved,  by  the  advice  of  a  particular  friend,  to 
consult  the  king  and  to  write  a  speedy  answer  to  the  prince.  To  the  latter  she  accord- 
ingly communicated  the  following  reply  :— 

"  The  avowal  of  your  conversation  with  lord  Cholmondeley  neither  surprises  nor 
offends  me ;  it  merely  confirmed  what  you  have  tacitly  insinuated  for  this  twelvemonth. 
But  after  this,  it  would  be  a  want  of  delicacy,  or  rather  an  unworthy  meanness  in  me, 
were  1  to  complain  of  those  conditions  which  you  impose  upon  yourself.  1  should  have 
returned  no  answer  to  your  letter,  if  it  had  not  been  conceived  in  terms  to  make  it 
doubtful  whether  this  arrangement  proceeds  from  you  or  from  me  ;  and  you  are  aware 
that  the  honor  of  it  belongs  to  you  alone. 
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"  This  letter  which  you  announce  to  me  as  the  last,  obliges  me  to  communicate  to 
the  king,  as  to  my  sovereign  and  my  father,  both  your  avowal  and  my  answer.  You 
will  find  inclosed  the  copy  of  my  letter  to  the  king.  I  apprise  you  of  it,  that  I  may 
not  incur  the  slightest  reproach  of  duplicity  from  you.  As  I  have  at  this  moment  no 
protector  but  his  Majesty,  I  refer  myself  solely  to  him  upon  this  subject :  and  if  my 
conduct  meet  his  approbation,  I  shall  be  in  some  degree  at  least  consoled.  I  retain  every 
sentiment  of  gratitude  for  the  situation  In  which  I  find  myself,  as  princess  of  Wales*, 
enabled  by  your  means  to  indulge  in  the  free  exercise  of  a  virtue  dear  to  my  heart — I 
mean  charity.  It  will  be  my  duty,  likewise,  to  act  upon  another  motive — that  of  giving 
an  example  of  patience  and  resignation  under  every  trial. 

"  Do  me  the  justice  to  believe  that  I  shall  never  cease  to  pray  for  your  happiness,  and 
to  be  your  much  devoted 

May  the  6th,  1796.  "  Caroline." 

Of  the  letter  of  the  prince,  it  has  been  said,  that  it  was  a  "Letter  of  License"  to  the 
princess,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  title  was  applicable,  but  still  it  was  just  such  a 
letter  as  the  previous  conduct  of  the  prince  should  have  induced  her  to  expect.  It 
accused  her  of  no  crime,  nor  of  any  impropriety  of  conduct.  The  prince  could  not,  and 
did  not,  love  the  princess,  which  he  admitted.  On  the  receipt  of  the  letter  from  the 
prince,  the  princess  of  Wales  consulted  with  a  political  friend  of  his  royal  highness,  as 
to  the  conduct  she  should  adopt.  He  expressed  himself  surprised  and  grieved ;  but 
persuaded  her  immediately  to  consult  her  father  and  monarch,  George  III.  Such 
advice  harmonized  with  her  own  feelings  ;  vet  she  expressed  herself  desirous,  if  possible, 
to  avoid  distressing  his  mind  and  agitating  his  sensibility  by  narrations,  which  could  nut 
fail  of  producing  dissatisfaction  and  unhappiness.  But  it  was  impossible.  Lord  ( '1ml- 
mondeley  advised  her  that  a  reconciliation  appeared  impracticable,  since  the  feelings  of 
the  prince  were  not  the  result  of  momentary  displeasure,  but  of  a  long  determinedL 
indifference,  now  amounting  to  dislike.  He  gave  such  opinion  with  his  usual  polite- 
ness and  respect,  and  she  felt  that  it  was  most  likely  to  be  correct.  She  then  thought  of 
returning  to  her  father ;  but  it  was  impossible  so  "to  act,  without  incurring  the  charge 
of  impropriety  of  conduct ;  and  after  much  hesitation,  she  resolved  on  the  letter  which 
she  sent ,  and  determined  on  transmitting  a  copy  of  it  to  his  majesty. 

The  letter  to  the  prince  she  wrote  in  French,  because  she  could  correspond  in  that 
language  with  greater  propriety  and  elegance  ;  and  a  copy  of  such  communication  she 
sent,  with  a  letter,  to  the  King.  His  majesty  deplored  her  situation  and  endeavored,  by 
every  method,  to  remedy  the  evils  which  he  had  been  the  unintentional  instrument  of 
producing  ;  but  the  prince  said  and  wrote  but  little  on  the  subject,  for  though  alienated 
from  his  wife,  he  yet  respected  the  dignity  of  the  royal  family,  and  he  supremely  desired 
that  as  much  as  possible  privacy  should  be  preserved.  In  this  respect  all  parties  agreed, 
and  the  terms  of  separation  now  alone  remained  to  be  discussed,  concerning  which  some 
differences  of  opinion  occurred.  The  king  thought  it  was  possible  for  a  separation  to 
take  place  without  an  actual  change  of  residence,  whilst  the  prince  and  princess  were 
each  favorable  to  a  complete  alteration.  The  king  thought  that  ,£20,000  per  annum 
should  be  allowed  to  the  princess  for  a  separate  maintenance ;  whilst  she  was  advised 
to  reject  such  income,  and  transmit  periodically  to  the  prince  her  accounts  for  payment. 
To  remedy  the  first  difference,  it  was  determined  that  apartments  should  be  reserved 
for  her  at  Carlton-House,  which  she  might  occasionally  visit;  and  to  remove  anv  objec- 
tions as  to  the  plan  of  her  proposed  maintenance,  she  promised  to  be  economical  in  her 
arrantjements  and  retired  in  her  habits. 

For  some  time  after  these  arrangements  were  concluded,  the  princess  continued  to 
reside  at  Carlton-I louse,  and  the  prince  at  Windsor  and  Brighton  ;  till,  at  length,  she 
retired  to  Charlton,  a  small  but  beautiful  village  in  the  vicinity  of  London  ;  where,  in  a 
comparatively  humble  abode,  the  princess  of  Wales  resided  for  two  years.  To  that  place 
her  beloved  child  accompanied  her,  and  a  few  ladies  formed  her  limited  establishment. 
During  her  continuance  at  Charlton,  the  princess  necessarily  contracted  debts,  but  they 
amounted  only  to  £'.12.000,  and  were  paid  with  cheerfulness  and  unanimity  out  of 
the  droits  of  the  admiralty  ;  and  though  the  queen  and  princesses  did  not  now  visit  her, 
the  king  pursued  a  different  line  of  conduct,  and  all  ranks  in  the  nation  believed  that 
he  would  not  have  patronized  his  daughter-in-law,  if  her  conduct  had  been  marked  by 
any  flagTant  act  of  impropriety.  Whilst,  therefore,  the  queen  and  princesses  abstained 
from  her  society,  the  king  solemnly  ratified  his  approval  of  her  conduct  by  visiting  her, 
though  this  gave  considerable  offence  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  called  forth  his 
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animadversions,  to  which,  however,  little  attention  was  paid  by  the  king,  because  the 
opposition  of  the  prince  was  produced  by  a  jealousy  of  that  interest  which  the  people, 
her  relations,  and  several  of  his  friends  demonstrated  that  they  sincerely  felt  tor  her. 
Her  correspondents  at  this  time  increased  in  number,  her  child  daily  required  more 
notice  and  attention,  her  visitors,  though  few,  frequently  entered  into  long  conversations 
and  discussions,  and  these  occupations,  united  with  her  studies  and  necessary  avocations, 
occupied  the  whole  of  her  time.  The  prince  of  Wales  occasionally,  though  seldom,  saw 
his  daughter,  and  for  her  he  cherished  a  sincere  regard  ;  but  during  this  period,  he  lived 
in  constant  intimacy  with  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  and  the  countess  Jersey  was  seldom  heard 
of  either  in  public  conversation  or  by  the  press. 

Amongst  the  few  associates  of  the  princess,  were  the  lords  Howe  and  Aurelius 
Beauclerc,  sir  Sidney  Smith,  captain  Manbv,  Mr.  Canning,  and  a  Mr.  Campe,  a  Ger- 
man, then  preparing  his  "  Travels  in  England,"  for  the  press.  In  this  work  is  the 
following  pleasing  description  of  her  royal  highness's  mode  of  life.  "  When,"  says  this 
enlightened  foreigner,  "  I  was  at  the  princess  of  Wales's  residence  at  Blackheath,  she 
had  the  condescension  to  conduct  me  to  a  garden  at  some  distance,  which  had  been 
principally  laid  bv  her  own  directions,  and  which  she  superintended  in  such  a  complete 
sense  of  the  word,  that  no  person  presumed  to  do  any  thing  in  it  but  what  she  herself 
directed.  1  admired  the  beautiful  order,  the  careful  cultivation  of  even  the  most  insig- 
nificant spot ;  and  the  judicious  combination  of  the  useful  with  the  agreeable,  which 
appeared  so  delightful  wherever  I  cast  my  eyes. 

"  After  my  royal  guide  had  shewn  me  her  favorite  spot,  a  small  and  extremely  simple 
seat,  placed  in  the  corner  of  the  garden,  overshadowed  by  two  or  three  honeysuckles, 
the  branches  of  which  are  bent  in  such  a  manner  that  one  of  the  finest  prospects  which 
this  place  commands,  opens  to  the  view  as  through  a  window,  she  conducted  me  to  a 
considerable  tract,  covered  with  vegetables,  comprising  the  farther  and  largest  portion 
of  this  remarkable  garden.  1  This,'  said  she,  1  is  my  principal  concern.  Here  I  endea- 
vor to  acquire  the  honorable  name  of  a  farmer,  and  that,  as  you  see,  not  merely  in  jest. 
The  vegetables,  which  I  raise  here  in  considerable  quantity,  are  carried  to  town  and  sold. 
The  produce  amounts  annually  to  a  handsome  sum.' 

"  It  may  probably  be  guessed  to  what  purpose  this  handsome  sum  was  applied.  If 
not,  I  will  even  run  the  risk  of  incurring  her  anger  by  revealing  the  secret  of  the  active 
and  benevolent  life,  which  the  future  queen  of  thejirst  and  most  powerful  nation  in  the 
world  here  led  in  a  simple  country-house,  which  was  in  fact  not  so  large  as  that  of  a 

f>etty  German  baron.  Indeed,  this  accomplished  princess  led  in  this  modest  mansion  a 
ife  so  useful,  so  active,  so  virtuous,  that  1  might  challenge  the  most  celebrated  philoso- 
pher, in  a  like  situation,  to  surpass  her.  She  had  no  court,  no  officers  of  state,  no 
chamberlains,  no  maids  of  honor,  &c,  because  she  had  no  occasion  for  them  here ;  but 
she  was  occasionally  visited  by  a  couple  of  female  friends,  who  are  not  so  merely  in 
name,  the  very  intelligent  and  worthy  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  and  her  amiable  daughter.  Her 
whole  long  forenoon,  that  is,  from  six  in  the  morning  till  seven  in  the  evening,  is  devo- 
ted to  business,  to  reading  and  writing,  to  the  cultivation  of  different  arts,  for  instance 
music,  painting,  embroidery,  modeling  in  clay,  gardening,  and  to  —  education. 

"  My  last  word  may  occasion  great  astonishment,  because  it  is  so  extremely  unusual 
to  see  persons  of  princely  rank  occupy  themselves  with  an  employment,  which  cannot 
have  any  charms  for  persons  who  have  a  taste  only  for  the  pleasures  and  amusements  of 
a  court.  But  this  astonishment  may  be  increased,  when  it  is  added,  that  it  is  not  the 
young  and  hopeful  princess,  her  daughter,  whom  she  educated,  but  eight  or  nine  poor 
orphan  children,  to  whom  she  had  the  condescension  to  supply  the  place  of  a  mother. 
Her  own  was  the  child  of  the  state  ;  and,  according  to  the  constitution  of  the  country, 
must  not,  alas  !  be  educated  by  herself.  These  poor  children,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
boarded  by  her  with  honest  people  in  the  neighbourhood ;  she  herself  not  only  directing 
every  thing  relative  to  their  education  and  instruction,  but  sending  every  day  to  converse 
with  them,  and  thus  contributing  towards  the  formation  of  their  infant  minds.  Never 
while  I  live  shall  I  forget  the  charming,  the  affecting  scene  which  1  had  the  happiness  of 
witnessing,  when  the  princess  was  pleased  to  introduce  me  to  her  little  foster-children. 
The  children  appeared  clothed  in  the  cleanest,  but,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  simplest 
manner,  just  as  the  children  of  country  people  are  in  general  dressed.  They  seemed 
perfectly  ignorant  of  the  high  rank  of  their  foster-mother,  or  rather  not  to  comprehend  it 
The  sight  of  a  stranger  somewhat  abashed  them  ;  but  their  baahfulness  soon  wore  off 
and  they  appeared  to  be  perfectlv  at  home.  Their  dignified  benefactress  conversed 
with  them  in  a  lively,  jocose,  and  truly  maternal  manner.    She  called  to  her,  first  one 
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then  another,  and  another,  and  among  the  rest  a  little  boy,  live  or  six  years  old,  who 
had  a  sore  upon  his  face.  Many  a  parent,  of  too  delicate  nerves,  would  not  have  been 
able  to  look  at  her  own  child  in  this  state  without  an  unpleasant  sensation.  Not  so  the 
royal  mother  of  these  orphans.  She  called  the  boy  to  her,  gave  him  a  biscuit,  looked  at 
Ins  face  to  see  whether  it  had  got  any  better,  and  manifested  no  repugnance  when  the 
grateful  infant  pressed  her  hand  to  his  bosom  ;  what  this  wise  royal  instructress  said  to 
me  on  this  occasion,  is  too  deeply  impressed  upon  my  memory  to  be  erased :  '  People 
find  fault  with  me,'  said  she,  '  for  not  doing  more  for  these  children,  after  I  have  thus 
taken  them  under  my  care  :  I  ought,  in  their  opinion,  to  provide  them  with  more  ele- 
gant and  costly  clothes,  to  keep  masters  of  every  kind  for  them,  that  they  may  at  once 
make  a  figure  as  persons  of  refined  education.  However,  I  only  laugh  at  their  censure, 
for  I  know  what  I  am  about.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  raise  these  children  into  a  rank 
superior  to  that  in  which  they  are  placed ;  in  that  rank  I  mean  them  to  remain,  and  to 
become  useful,  virtuous,  and  happy  members  of  society.  The  boys  are  destined  to  be- 
come expert  seamen,  and  the  girls  skilful,  sensible,  industrious,  housewives — nothing 
more.  I  have  them  instructed  in  all  that  is  really  serviceable  for  either  of  these  desti- 
nations ;  but  every  thing  else  is  totally  excluded  from  the  plan  of  education  which  I 
have  laid  down  for  them.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  splendor  of  the  higher 
classes  and  have  reflected  upon  it,  will  beware  of  snatching  children  from  the  more 
happy  condition  of  inferior  rank,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  them  into  the  former,  in 
despite  of  Providence  and  natural  destination.'  Such  was  the  wise  and  philanthropic 
manner  in  which  this  amiable  princess,  in  the  flower  of  her  age,  {Missed  one  day  after 
another." 

She  devoted  one  day  in  the  week  to  her  own  daughter,  the  princess  Charlotte,  who 
came  to  see  her  and  spend  the  day  with  her.  There  was  nothing  to  prevent  her  from 
enjoying  this  gratification  oftener,  for  the  child  was  to  be  brought  to  her  whenever  she 
pleased.  For  wise  reasons,  however,  she  denied  herself  and  her  daughter  the  more  fre- 
quent repetition  of  a  pleasure,  of  which  both  of  them  every  day  were  ardently  desirous. 
"  If," said  she, "  I  were  to  have  the  child  with  me  every  day,  I  should  be  obliged  sometimes 
to  speak  to  her  in  a  tone  of  displeasure,  and  even  of  severity.  She  would  then  have  less 
affection  for  me,  and  what  1  said  to  her  would  make  less  impression  upon  her  heart.  As 
it  is,  we  remain,  in  some  measure,  new  to  each  other ;  at  each  of  her  visits  1  have  occasion 
to  shew  her  love  and  tenderness,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  the  child  is  attached  to  me 
with  all  her  soul,  and  not  a  word  I  say  to  her  fails  of  producing  the  desired  effect." 
But  while  the  princess  was  thus  exercised  in  charity  and  usefulness,  one  of  the  blackest 
plots  was  forming  for  the  destruction  of  her  reputation,  which,  effected,  would  have  ren- 
dered her  liable  to  the  horrors  of  a  scaffold,  by  laying  her  august  neck  on  the  block  to 
receive  the  deadly  axe  of  the  ruthless  headsman.  In  this  place  it  is  impossible  to  relate 
the  entire  process  of  its  detested  course,  or  to  dwell  upon  the  villainy  of  its  projectors, 
whose  names  are  now  held  in  universal  execration.  A  mere  detail  "of  the  outlines  can 
only  be  given. 

The  conduct  of  the  princess  of  Wales,  living  separately  from  her  husband,  was  the  sub- 
ject of  much  observation,  which  finally,  about  the  year  1805,  ripened  into  a  distinct 
charge  against  her  royal  highness,  of  her  having  become  the  mother  of  a  child  who  was 
seen  under  her  care,  and  who  was  commonly  called  William  Austin.  The  proceedings 
excited  great  curiosity  at  the  time,  and  some  years  after  gained  most  extraordinary 
publicity,  through  the  extreme  anxiety  which*  had  been  manifested  to  keep  them  for 
ever  from  the  world.  The  story  may  briefly  thus  be  told.  The  princess  had  formed 
an  acquaintance  with  sir  John  and  lady  Douglas,  then  resident  on  Blackheath.  Sir 
John  was  an  officer  in  the  army,  and  had  seen  much  service.  The  lady  appeared  con- 
siderably younger  than  her  husband  ;  and  it  was  insinuated,  that  she  was  desirous  of 
receiving  the  attentions  of  sir  Sidney  Smith,  who  visited  at  the  house,  and  that  these 
being  rather  devoted  elsewhere,  generated  in  her  mind  bitter  hostility  to  the  princess. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  early  in  November,  1$(X3,  his  royal  highness  the  duke  of  Sussex,  in- 
fluenced by  the  representation  of  lady  Douglas,  acquainted  the  prince  of  Wales  that  sir 
John  had  communicated  to  him  some  circumstances  relative  to  the  conduct  of  his  illus- 
trious consort,  which  were  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  the  honor  of  his  royal  highness, 
and  to  the  security  of  the  royal  succession  ;  ami  that  sir  John  and  his  lady  were  ready, 
if  called  upon,  to  make  a  full  disclosure,  adding,  that  the  duke  of  Kent  had  been  made 
partly  acquainted  with  the  affair  a  vear  before.  In  consequence  of  this  communication, 
the  prince  requested  the  duke  of  Kent  to  inform  him  of  the  nature  of  those  circum- 
stances, and  why  he  had  for  a  whole  year  kept  from  his  knowledge  a  matter  so  inter- 
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esting  to  the  honor  of  the  royal  family.  The  duke  of  Kent,  in  a  written  declaration, 
affirmed,  that  about  the  end  of  the  year  1804,  he  had  received  a  note  from  the  princess 
of  Wales,  stating,  she  had  got  into  an  unpleasant  altercation  with  sir  John  and  lady 
Douglas,  about  an  anonymous  letter  and  a  filthy  drawing,  which  they  imputed  to  her, 
and  about  which  they  were  making  a  noise.  She  requested  the  duke  of  Kent  to  in- 
terfere and  prevent  its  going  further. 

His  royal  highness  applied  to  sir  Sidney  Smith,  and  through  him,  had  an  interview 
^nth  sir  John  Douglas,  who  was  greatly  enraged,  and  who  seemed  convinced  that  both 
the  anonymous  letter  and  the  loose  drawing  were  by  the  hand  of  the  princess ;  and  that 
the  design  was  to  provoke  sir  John  Douglas  to  a  duel  with  his  friend  sir  Sidney  Smith, 
by  the  gross  insinuations  flung  out  respecting  the  latter  and  lady  Douglas.  The  duke 
of  Kent,  however,  succeeded  in  prevailing  on  sir  John  Douglas  to  abstain  from  his  pur- 
pose of  commencing  a  prosecution,  or  of  stirring  further  in  the  business,  as  he  was 
satisfied  in  his  mind  of  the  falsehood  of  the  insinuations,  and  could  not  be  sure  that  the 
fabrications  were  not  some  gossiping  story  in  which  the  princess  had  no  hand.  Sir  John, 
however,  spoke  with  great  indignation  of  the  conduct  of  the  princess ;  and  only  pro- 
mised that  he  would  abstai  n  from  further  investigation,  but  would  not  give  a  promise  of 
preserving  silence,  should  he  be  further  annoyed.  The  duke  of  Kent  concluded  with 
stating,  that  nothing  was  communicated  to  him  beyond  this  fracas ;  and,  that  having 
succeeded  in  stopping  it,  he  did  not  think  fit  to  trouble  his  royal  highness  with  a  gossip- 
ing story  that  might  be  entirely  founded  on  the  misapprehension  of  the  offended 
parties. 

Shortly  after  this,  sir  John  and  lady  Douglas  made  formal  declarations  not  only  as  to 
these  anonymous  letters,  but  ako  relating  generally  to  the  conduct  of  the  princess  of 
Wales,  during  their  acquaintance  with  her.  These  declarations,  dated  Greenwich-park, 
December  the  3rd,  1805,  were  made  before  the  duke  of  Sussex,  and  were  submitted  by 
the  prince  of  Wales  to  the  late  lord  Thurlow,  who  said  that  his  royal  highness  had  no 
alternative,  it  being  his  duty  to  submit  them  to  the  king :  since,  if  the  allegations  were 
true,  the  royal  succession  might  be  thereby  affected.  In  the  mean  time,  it  was  resolved 
to  make  further  inquiry,  and  a  Mr.  Lowton,  sir  John  Douglas's  solicitor,  whose  selec- 
tion was  extraordinary,  was  directed  to  take  steps  accordingly.  The  consequence  was 
that  William  and  Sarah  Lampert,  (servants  to  sir  John  Douglas,)  William  Cole,  Robert 
and  Sarah  Bidgood,  and  Frances  Lloyd,  made  declarations,  the  whole  of  which,  together 
with  those  of  sir  John  and  lady  Douglas,  were  submitted  to  his  majesty.  Having 
perused  them  and  advised  with  lord  Thurlow,  he  issued  his  warrant,  dated  the  29th  of 
May,  1 806,  directing  lord  Erskine,  lord  Grenville,  earl  Spencer,  and  lord  Ellenborough, 
to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  the  allegations,  and  to  report  to  him  thereon. 

The  declarations  of  William  and  Sarah  Lampert  have  never  been  made  public.  Cole 
made  four  distinct  declarations,  one  dated  January  the  11th,  1806  ;  another  the  14th  ; 
another  the  30th  of  the  same  month ;  and  the  last,  on  the  23rd  of  February.  Bidgood  *s 
declaration  is  dated  the  4th  of  April,  1806  ;  his  wife's  is  not  dated  ;  and  Frances  Lloyd's 
was  made  the  12th  of  May,  1806. 

Though  in  this  affair  the  prince  of  Wales  at  first  acted  upon  the  advice  given  to  him 
by  lord  Thurlow,  it  appears,  however,  that  his  lordship  himself  advised  the  prince  to 
consult  sir  Samuel  Romilly.  The  prince's  motives  for  so  doing  were,  (as  sir  Samuel 
many  years  afterwards  slated,  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons,)  because  he,  sir 
Samuel,  was  unconnected  with  the  prince  of  Wales,  and,  generally,  with  politics.  The  in- 
formation which  the  prince  had  received  relative  to  the  conduct  of  the  princess,  was 
accordingly  submitted  to  sir  Samuel  Romilly  for  his  advice,  and  after  having  considered 
it  with  the  utmost  care  and  anxiety,  he  addressed,  in  December,  1805,  a  letter  to  his 
royal  highness,  containing  his  sentiment*  on  this  important  subject.  After  he  gave  that 
opinion,  sir  Samuel  said,  that  his  royal  highness  took  every  possible  means  to  ascertain 
what  credit  was  due  to  the  parties  wnosc  testimony  had  been  given.  In  the  change  of 
administration  which  shortly  followed  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  sir  Samuel  Romilly  was 
appointed  solicitor-general ;  and  in  March,  1806,  he  received  his  majesty's  commands  to 
confer  with  lord  Thurlow  on  this  matter ;  and  in  a  short  time  afterwards,  the  alleged 
charges  were  submitted  to  some  of  the  king's  ministers,  and  an  authority  was  then  issued 
to  certain  members  of  the  privy  council. 

Sir  Samuel  Romilly  also,  at  the  same  time  stated,  that  he  was  the  only  person  present, 
besides  the  Commissioners,  at  all  the  examinations,  which  were  conducted  by  tne  four 
noble  lords  mentioned,  he  taking  down  all  the  depositions.  He  thought  that  he  was  se- 
lected for  this  purpose  in  preference  to  the  attorney-general,  merely  because,  if  it  should 
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not  be  found  necessary  to  institute  any  judicial  or  legislative  proceedings  upon  it,  it  was 
desirable  that  the  utmost  secrecy  should  be  observed.  He  declared  in  the  most  solemn 
mnnner,  that  no  inquiry  was  ever  conducted  with  more  impartiality,  nor  was  there  ever 
evinced  a  greater  desire  to  discharge  justly  a  great  public  duty,  lie  subsequently  stated 
that  he  was  present  at  all  the  examinations  but  one,  which  was  the  last,  and  that  was  of 
Mrs.  Lisle. 

By  attending  carefully  to  the  dates  of  the  declarations,  and  to  this  statement  of  sir 
Samuel  Romilly,  it  will  be  found,  that  the  Delicate  Investigation,  as  it  has  been  most 
erroneously  called,  first  took  place  in  consequence  of  the  representations  of  sir  John  and 
lady  Douglas  only,  to  which  were  afterwards  added  those  of  William  Cole.  Bidgood*s 
statement  is  dated  the  4th  of  April,  1806 ;  and  Fanny  Lloyd's  is  still  later :  — whilst  sir 
Samuel  Romilly  received  his  majesty's  commands  to  confer  with  lord  Thurlow  upon  this 
important  business  in  March,  1806. 

The  commissioners  in  this  investigation  were  prompt  in  proceeding  according  to  his 
majesty's  commands.  The  commission  was  dated  the  29th  of  May,  and  on  the  1st  of 
June,  lady  Douglas  and  sir  John  made  their  depositions.  It  has  since  been  ascertained 
that  all  tne  witnesses  were  examined  separately,  and  enjoined  to  the  strictest  secrecy. 
Mrs.  Austin  was  sent  for  at  ten  o'clock  at  night  from  Pimlico  to  Downing  Street,  and 
conveyed  there  by  one  of  lord  Grenville's  servants ;  but  she  never  communicated  the  fact 
of  her  examination  to  any  person,  not  even  to  the  princess  of  Wales,  till  the  year  1813. 

The  substance  of  lady  Douglas's  deposition  was,  that  in  May,  1802,  the  princess  first 
talked  with  witness  about  her  own  conduct.    In  May  or  June,  1802,  her  royal  highness 

Sing  alone  to  witness's  house,  her  royal  highness  desired  witness  to  guess  what  had 
ppened  to  her,  confessing  that  she  the  princess  was  pregnant,  and  that  the  child  had 
come  to  life  ;  the  princess  also  said  that  as  she  was  nt  breakfast  at  lady  Willoughby's, 
the  milk  flowed  up  to  her  breasts,  and  came  through  her  gown  ;  that  she  threw  a  nap- 
kin over  herself,  and  went  with  lady  Willoughby  into  her  room,  and  adjusted  herself  to 
prevent  its  being  observed.    The  princess  hoped  the  child  was  a  boy,  but  did  not  say 
who  was  the  father  of  it,  only  observing,  if  it  were  discovered,  she  would  give  the  prince 
of  Wales  the  credit  of  being  the  father,  for  she  had  slept  two  nights  at  Carlton-House 
during  the  year.    Witness  said  she  should  go  abroad  to  her  mother ;  but  the  princess 
stated  she  should  manage  it  very  well,  and  if  things  came  to  the  worst,  she  should  give 
the  prince  the  credit  of  it    Also  one  day  when  the  witness  was  pregnant  and  was 
taken  ill,  the  princess  desired  Mrs.  Sander  to  get  witness  a  saline  draught,  and  her 
royal  highness  said  she  was  very  sick  herself,  and  would  also  take  one.    Witness  obser- 
ving to  her  that  she  could  not  want  one,  and  looking  at  her  royal  highness,  the  princess 
said,  "  Yes,  I  do ;  what  do  you  look  at  me  for  with  your  wicked  eyes  ?  you  are  always 
finding  me  out."     Mrs.  Sander  looked  very  much  distressed,  and  gave  them  a  saline 
draught  each.    Witness  rather  suspected  sir  Sidney  Smith  was  the  father,  but  only 
because  the  princess  was  very  partial  to  him  :  as  she  never  knew  that  he  was  with  her 
alone.    The  princess,  frequently  after  this,  spoke  to  witness  of  her  pregnancy,  affirming 
that  she  was  bled  twice  during  the  time,  and  recommended  witness  to  be  bled.  Witness 
told  the  princess  she  was  very  anxious  that  she  should  manage  to  be  brought  to  bed 
without  its  being  known,  and  hoped  she  had  a  safe  person  ;  that  the  princess  said,  "  Yes, 
she  should  have  a  person  from  abroad  ;  that  Rhe  had  a  great  horror  of  having  any  man 
about  her  on  such  an  occasion."    She  said,  "  I  am  confident  in  my  own  plans,  and  I  wish 
you  would  not  speak  to  me  on  that  subject  again."    She  said,  "  I  shall  tell  every  thing 
to  Sander  ;  for  that  Sander  was  a  very  good  woman,  and  might  be  trusted ;  but  that  she 
would  send  Miss  Gooch  to  Brunswick,  and  Miss  Millfield  out  of  the  way."  When 
witness  was  brought  to  bed,  the  23d  of  July,  1802,  the  princess  insisted  on  being  present, 
which  witness  determined  to  oppose,  and  Dr.  Mackie,  who  attended  witness,  locked  the 
door,  saying  she  should  not  come  in  ;  but  the  princess  came  in  at  another  door  which  was 
not  locked,  was  present  during  the  time  of  the  labor,  and  took  the  child  as  soon  as  it  was 
born,  saying  "  She  was  very  glad  that  she  had  seen  the  whole  of  it."    The  witness 
affirmed  that  the  princess's  pregnancy  appeared  to  her  very  visible ;  she  wore  a  cushion 
behind,  and  made  Miss  Sander  make  one  for  witness.    Also,  that  during  the  witness's 
lying-in,  the  princess  came  one  day  with  Mrs.  Fitzgerald,  whom  she  sent  away,  and 
sitting  by  witness's  bedside,  said,  "  You  will  hear  of  my  taking  children  in  baskets,  but 
you  will  not  take  any  notice  of  it :  I  shall  have  them  brought  by  a  poor  woman  in  a 
basket ;  I  shall  do  it  as  a  cover  to  have  my  own  brought  to  me  in  that  way."  Very* 
soon  after  this,  two  children,  twins,  were  brought  by  a  poor  woman  in  a  basket,  and 
taken  by  the  princess,  who  had  them  carried  up  into  her  room,  and  washed  them 
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herself,  which  the  princess  herself  told  witness.  Now  witness  affirmed  that  the  father 
a  few  days  afterwards  insisted  upon  having  the  children,  and  they  were  given  to  him  ; 
and  that  the  princess  afterwards  said  to  witness,  "  You  see  I  took  the  children,  and  it 
■answered  very  well ;  the  father  has  got  them  back,  aud  I  cannot  blame  him  ;  I  shall 
take  other  children,  and  have  quite  a  nursery."  Witness  also  saw  the  princess  on  a 
Sunday,  either  the  30th  or  31st  of  October,  1802,  walking  before  her  door,  being  dressed 
so  as  to  conceal  her  pregnancy  by  having  a  long  cloak  and  a  very  great  muff.  She  had 
just  returned  from  Greenwich  church,  looking  so  very  ill  that  witness  thought  she  must 
be  very  near  her  time ;  and  when  the  princess  went  to  see  witness  during  her  lying-in, 
she  toid  her  that  when  she,  the  princess,  should  be  brought  to  bed,  she  wished  witness 
not  to  come  to  her  for  some  time,  for  in  seeing  witness  she  might  be  confused.  In 
January,  witness  (having  been  into  Gloucestershire  about  the  end  of  December,  and 
stayed  there  a  month,)  went  to  Montague  House,  when  she  saw  upon  the  sofa  a  child 
lying  covered  with  a  piece  of  red  cloth  ;  and  the  princess  getting  up  aud  taking  witness 
by  the  hand  led  her  to  the  sofa,  and  said,  "  There  is  the  child ;  I  had  him  only  two 
days  after  I  saw  you."  The  words  were  either  "  I  had  him,"  or  "  I  was  brought  to  bed," 
but  these  were  such  as  clearly  imported  that  it  was  her  own  child.  She  said  she  got 
very  well  through  it,  and  showed  witness  a  mark  on  the  child's  hand  ;  it  was  a  pink 
mark.*  The  witness  saw  the  child  afterwards  frequently  with  the  princess  till  Christ- 
mas, 1803,  when  she  left  Blackheath,  and  she  was  sure  it  was  the  same  child,  having 
never  seen  any  other  there.  The  princess  Charlotte  used  to  see  the  child  and  play 
with  him,  who  used  to  call  the  princess  of  Wales  mamma,  and  was  named  William. 
When  it  was  in  long  clothes,  witness  and  Sir  John  Douglas  breakfasted  one  day  with 
the  princess,  who  said  to  Sir  John,  "  This  is  the  Deptford  boy."  And  independently  of 
the  princess's  confessions  to  witness,  she  could  swear  that  she  was  pregnant  in  1IJ02. 
After  witness's  return  from  Devonshire,  in  October,  1804,  she  left  her  card  at  Montague 
House ;  and  on  the  4th  of  the  same  month  she  received  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Vernon, 
desiring  her  not  to  come  any  more  to  Montague-House.  Witness  having  written  to  the 
princess  on  the  subject,  her  letter  was  sent  back  unopened,  which  induced  her  to  write 
to  Mrs.  Fitsgerald,  saying  that  she  thought  herself  extremely  ill-used  ;  and  in  two  or 
three  days  after,  witness  received  an  anonymous  letter,  which  she  produced.t  Lady 
Douglas  concluded  her  disposition  by  saying  that  the  princess  of  Wales  told  her  that  she 
got  a  bedfellow  whenever  she  could  ;  and  she  also  stated  other  and  more  gro«s  observa- 
tions as  having  been  made  by  her  royal  highness,  but  with  which  it  would  be  unnecessary 
and  improper  to  defile  these  pages.  The  finale  of  her  ladyship*!  deposition  was,  that 
the  princess  said  the  prince  was  the  most  complaisant  man  in  the  world  ;  that  she  did 
what  she  liked,  went  where  she  liked,  and  the  prince  paid  for  all.  This  deposition 
was  sworn  at  lord  Grenville's  house  in  Downiug-street,  June  the  1st,  180(5. 

The  statement  that  a  child  called  "  William  Austin  "  was  the  offspring  of  the  princess 
was  completely  disproved.  The  following  explanation  of  his  situation  with  respect  to 
her  royal  highness  being  furnished  by  Mrs  Austin,  his  mother:  — 

In  the  year  1800,  Mrs.  Sophia  Austin,  the  wife  of  Samuel  Austin,  was  employed  to 
take  care  of  a  house  for  a  Mr.  Woodford,  her  husband's  uncle,  at  Deptford.  During 
some  part  of  this  time  her  husband  lived  chiefly  in  London,  in  various  places  of  service  ; 
soon  after  his  wife's  removal  to  Deptford,  Austin  went  to  live  with  her  at  that  place, 
and  at  a  subsequent  period  obtained  employment  in  his  majesty's  Dock-yard,  as  a 
laborer,  but  was  discharged  in  September  1802. 

Mrs.  Austin  having  again  become  pregnant*  (for  she  had  previously  borne  three 
children,)  and  being  within  two  months  of  her  accouchement,  she  was  desirous  of  obtain- 
ing a  letter  of  recommendation  into  the  Brownlow-street  Hospital.  Being  acquainted 
with  a  poor  woman  of  the  name  of  Lasley,  who  obtained  daily  relief  from  Montague- 
House,  to  which  the  princess  had  removed  on  her  appointment  as  Ranger  of  Greenwich 
Park,  Mrs.  Austin  requested  her  to  endeavor  to  procure  a  le". ter  of  recommendation  from 
some  ladies  in  attendance,  for  admission  into  the  hospital.  Mrs.  Lasley  made  application, 
but  was  not  successful,  and  fearing  that  Mrs.  Austin  would  suspect  she  had  not  applied 
for  her,  she  proposed  that  she  should  accompany  her  to  Blackheath,  to  which  Mrs.  Austin 
agreed ;  both  of  these  on  the  Monday  following  kept  the  appointment,  Mrs.  Austin 
remaining  on  the  Heath  while  her  companion  went  into  the  house. 

Mrs.  Lasley  inquired  for  Mr.  Stikeman,  the  page,  but  he  not  being  in  the  house,  they 

»  It  l»  worthy  of  observation,  that  William  Auatln  wai  bom  w  1th  »uch  a  mark  on  hi*  hand,  as  wa»  itateii  by  Mr».  Aurtin  aa 
her  depni  tion  and  «uh*equent  declaration. 
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returned,  and  met  him  on  re-passing  the  heath.  Mrs.  Lasley  said,  "  This  is  the  poor 
woman  for  whom  I  solicited  a  letter  of  recommendation  into  the  hospital.  "  Mr.  Stikeman 
observed,  he  was  very  sorry  he  could  not  obtain  one  for  her,  but  said  the  ladies  would 
give  her  a  letter  to  be  attended  at  her  home.  To  this  Mrs.  Austin  objecting,  Mr. 
Stikeman  again  observed,  that  he  could  not  procure  her  an  admission  into  the  hospital, 
having  already  asked  the  ladies  the  question.  Not  procuring  a  letter  from  Montague- 
House,  Mrs.  Austin  obtained  one,  through  a  friend  in  town,  and  was  admitted  into  the 
hospital  on  Sunday,  the  11th  of  July,  1802,  on  which  day  she  was  delivered  of  a  son, 
who  was  baptized  at  the  house  of  the  Institution  on  the  15th  of  the  same  month,  being 
named  William. 

In  the  following  October,  Austin  and  his  wife  (in  consequence  of  his  being  discharged 
from  the  Dock-yard,)  were  in  much  distress,  and  on  one  occasion  some  little  difference 
arising  between  them,  he  proposed  that  sho  and  her  children  should  become  chargeable 
to  the  parish,  to  which  she  objected.    It  was  at  this  time  that  Mrs.  Austin  having  heard 
that  several  persons  had  made  successful  applications  to  the  princess  of  Wales  to  procure 
a  reinstatement  in  his  majesty's  dock -yard,  she  was  advised  to  try  this  expedient  on  behalf 
of  her  husband,  and  induced  him  to  write  a  petition,  which  she  said  she  would  take  to 
her  royal  highness,  and  endeavor  to  get  him  replaced  in  his  former  situation.  She 
accordingly  took  the  petition,  and  went  with  the  child  William  in  her  arms,  on  Saturday 
the  23d  of  October,  to  Montague-House,  where  on  seeing  Mr.  Stikeman,  she  stated  the 
motive  of  her  application  to  him,  who  said  he  was  not  permitted  to  do  such  things,  having 
applications  of  a  similar  nature  almost  daily.    Having  urged  her  great  distress,  repre- 
senting herself  as  having  another  child  at  home,  and  her  husband  as  being  Quite  destitute 
of  employment,  Mr.  Stikeman  gave  her  a  shilling,  took  the  petition,  (which  was  never 
presented,)  and,  observing  at  the  same  time  that  she  had  a  fine  child  in  her  arms,  asked 
liow  old  it  was.    Mrs.  Austin  answering  about  three  months,  Mr.  Stikeman  replied,  "If 
it  had  been  about  a  fortnight  old,  he  could  have  got  it  taken  care  of  for  her."    She  an- 
swering that  she  thought  it  a  better  age  to  be  taken  from  the  mother,  than  if  it  were 
younger,"  he  replied, "  Ah,  true,"  and  looking  at  it,  he  continued  "  It's  a  fine  child  ;  give 
it  to  me."    He  accordingly  took  the  child  into  the  house  ;  but  a  few  days  afterwards  Mrs. 
Austin  went  again  to  Montague- House,  and  asked  Mr.  Stikeman  whether  he  should  be 
able  to  do  any  thing  for  her  child,  to  which  he  replied,  he  would  try.    In  consequence, 
Mr.  Stikeman  went  to  Deptford  on  the  4th  of  November,  and  directed  Mrs.  Austin  to> 
bring  her  child  to  Montague- House  the  next  day,  giving  her  particular  instructions  in 
what  manner  she  was  to  act  on  the  occasion.    He  directed  her  to  come  to  Blackheath 
at  a  certain  hour,  and  to  place  herself  near  the  door  of  Montague-House,  so  that  her  royal 
highness  might  see  the  child  as  she  was  getting  into  her  carriage.    The  day,  however, 
proving  very  rainy,  preventing  Mrs  Austin  from  going,  Mr.  Stikeman,  the  next  day 
went  to  Deptford,  and  told  her  she  must  leave  what  she  was  about,  dress  herself  and 
the  child,  and  hasten  with  all  possible  speed  to  Montague-House,  as  the  princess  was 
anxious  to  see  it  immediately  ;  and  that  when  she  came  she  must  inquire  for  him,  and 
not  speak  to  any  of  the  servants,  or  take  the  least  notice  of  the  circumstance  to  any 
person  whatever. 

On  her  arrival  at  Montague  House  Mr.  Stikeman  showed  her  into  the  Blue  Room, 
obtained  some  dinner  for  her,  and  told  her  that  she  \v;is  soon  to  be  introduced  to  her  royal 
highness,  who  was  then  taking  a  walk,  but  would  soon  return.     Mrs.  Austin  had  waited 
two  hours,  when  at  length  her  royal  highness  made  her  appearance,  accompanied  by  two 
ladies,  passing  through  the  Blue  Room  from  the  park.    The  princess  observing"  Mrs. 
Austin,  went  up  to  her,  as  she  stood  with  the  child  in  her  arms,  and,  touching  it  under 
the  chin,  said,"  O  what  a  nice  one;  how  old  is  it?"    Mrs.  Austin  replied,  "About 
three  months."    Her  royal  highness  then  retired  with  one  of  the  ladies  into  another  room, 
leaving  the  other  lady  and  Mr.  Stikeman  with  Mrs.  Austin  and  the  child.    The  lady 
asked  whether  she  thought  she  could  make  up  her  mind  to  part  from  the  child,  and  leave 
it  with  her  royal  highness,  observing,  "  What  a  fortunate  woman  she  would  be  to  have 
her  child  taken  under  the  protection  of  so  illustrious  a  personage."    Mrs.  Austin  reply- 
ing that  she  thought  she  could  part  from  it  to  such  a  person  as  her  royal  highness  rather 
than  keep  it  and  suffer  it  to  want,  the  lady  gave  her  a  pound  note,  and  desired  her  to  go 
into  the  cotlee-room  and  get  some  arrow-root  and  oilier  necessaries  for  the  purpose 'of 
weaning  the  child,  as  she  then  suckled  it.    Frances  Lloyd,  the  woman  who  superintended 
the  collee-room,  was  directed  by  Mr.  Stikeman  to  give  the  arrow-root  to  Airs.  Austin, 
with  instructions  to  mix  it ;  and  Mrs.  Austin  was  ordered  to  begin  weaning  the  child 
that  night  ;  but  if  the  weaning  appeared  to  hurt  it,  she  was  not  to  persevere,  but  to  inform 
them. 
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As  they  were  going  out,  a  carriage  stood  at  the  front  door,  and  a  lady,  who  canie  from 
the  house  getting  into  it,  attended  by  Mr.  Stikeman,  who  had  accompanied  her  to  the 
carriage  door,  he  said,  "  This  is  the  little  boy,  which  her  royal  highness  is  going  to  take." 
M  Oh,  is  it,"  she  replied,"  and  what  is  his  name?"  lie  answered,  William;  "Why, 
that  is  the  very  name  to  which  her  royal  highness  is  so  partial."  Who  this  lady  was, 
Mrs.  Austin  did  not  know;  but  the  servants  at  Montague-I  louse  did  not  hesitate  to  state 
that  it  was  Lady  Douglas,  an  observation  deserving  particular  attention. 

Mrs.  Austin  went  again  to  Montague-House  on  the  Thursday  following,  when  Mr. 
Stikeman  said  that  he  expected  her  before,  as  they  were  anxious  to  know  how  the  child 
took  its  weaning.  She  called  at  Montague-Mouse  again  on  the  Sunday  morning,  when 
Mr.  Stikeman,  after  inquiring  on  what  day  the  princess  would  want  the  child,  directed 
her  to  bring  it  on  the  next  day,  Monday,  the  loth  of  November.  Mrs.  Austin,  on  her 
arrival  at  Montague-House  at  the  stated  time,  iuquircd  for  Miss  Sander,  having  met  Mr. 
Stikeman  on  Blackhcath,  who  had  ordered  her  to  do  so;  and  being  shown  into  Miss 
Sander's  room,  that  lady,  seeing  her  much  distressed  at  parting  from  the  infant,  said  "  Ii 
is  still  at  your  option,  whether  to  leave  it  or  not  with  her  royal  highness,"  to  which  Mrs. 
Austin  replied,  "  She  would  certainly  let  her  royal  highness  have  it,  as  she  knew  it  would 
be  taken  care  of."  Miss  Sander  then  hiking  the  child  and  saying,  "  Take  a  kiss  of  your 
mother,  my  dear,  at  parting,"  conveyed  it  to  her  royal  highness.  Mrs.  Austin  being 
afterwards  sent  into  the  coffee-room,  Frances  Lloyd  exclaimed  to  her,  with  apparent  dis- 
pleasure, "  I  don't  suppose  the  child  will  be  kept  in  the  house  ;  I  don't  know  what  we 
shall  do  with  it  here."  Mrs.  Austin  then  asked  her  where  she  thought  the  child  would 
be  placed  ;  to  which  Mrs.  Lloyd  replied,  M  She  supposed  it  would  be  put  across  the  heath, 
where  her  royal  highness  hail  some  other  children  at  nurse  under  the  care  of  the  steward's 
wife."  By  this  time  Mr.  Stikeman  had  returned  to  Montague-House,  and  Mrs. 
Austin  immediately  told  him  what  Mrs.  Lloyd  had  said  respecting  the  child's  being  put 
out  of  the  house;  but  he  desired  her  to  pav  no  attention  to  any  thing  that  was  said  by 
any  of  the  servants,  as  they  knew  nothing  about  the  business.  The  next  day,  Mr.  Stike- 
man came  to  Deptford  to  inform  Mrs.  Austin  that  the  child  was  very  well ;  that  her 
royal  highness  had  done  every  thing  for  it  herself  and,  that  she  appeared  to  be  very 
fond  of  it.  She  went  as  usual  on  subsequent  days  to  Montague-House,  and  was  permit- 
ted to  see  the  child. 

As  William  Austin  grew  up,  he  was  constantly  taken  about  with  the  princess,  and 
treated  in  every  respect  as  a  child  of  her  own,  her  royal  highness,  indeed,  appearing  to  be 
very  much  attached  to  the  boy.  It  not  being  intended  to  revive  all  the  matters  which 
wore  entered  upon  at  the  time  of  this  celebrated  investigation,  it  is  stated  that  the  result  of 
this  painful  allaiir  was  the  following  report  being  made  by  the  Commissioners  whose 
names  are  subjoined  :  — 

"  May  it  please  voir  Majesty: — Your  Majesty  having  been  graciousy  pleased, 
by  an  instrument,  under  your  Majesty's  Royal  Sign  Manual,  a  copy  of  which  is  annexed 
to  this  report,  to  authorize,  empower,  and  direct  us  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  certain 
writl  n  declarations,  touching  the  conduct  of  her  royal  highness,  the  princess  of  Wales,  an 
abstract  of  which  had  been  laid  before  Your  Majesty,  and  to  examine  upon  oath,  such 
jhirsons  as  we  should  see  lit,  touching  and  concerning  the  same,  and  to  report  to  Your 
Majesty  the  result  of  such  examination,  —  we  have,  in  dutiful  obedience  to  Your  Majes- 
ty's commands,  proceeded  to  examine  the  several  witnesses,  the  copies  of  whose  depositions 
we  have  hereunto  annexed  ;  and  in  further  execution  of  the  said  commands,  we  now  most 
respectfully  submit  to  Your  Majesty  the  report  of  these  examinations  as  it  has  appeared 
to  us.  Hut  we  beg  leave  at  the  same  time,  humbly  to  refer  Your  Majesty  for  more 
complete  information,  to  the  examinations  themselves,  in  order  to  correct  any  error  of 
judgment  into  which  we  may  have  unintentionally  fallen  with  respect  to  any  pari  of  this 
business.  ( )n  a  reference  to  the  above-mentioned  declarations,  as  the  necessary  foundations 
of  all  our  proeecuings,  we  found  that  they  consisted  of  certain  statements,  which  had 
been  laid  before  his  royal  highness  the  prince  of  Wales,  respecting  the  conduct  of  her 
royal  highness  the  princess;  that  these  statements  not  only  imputed  to  her  royal  highness 
great  impropriety  and  indecency  of  behavior,  but  expressly  asserted,  partly  on  the  ground 
of  certain  alleged  declarations  from  the  princess's  own  mouth,  and  partly  on  the  personal 
observations  of  the  informants,  the  following  most  important  facts,  viz.  —  That  her  royal 
highness  had  been  pregnant  in  the  year  IK)2,  in  consequence  of  an  illicit  intercourse,  and 
that  she  had  in  the  same  year  been  secretly  delivered  of  a  male  child,  which  child  had, 
ever  since  thai  period,  been  brought  up  by  hut  royal  highness  in  her  own  house  and  under 
her  immediate  inspection.    Thuic  allegations  thus  made,  had,  a:>  we  found, been  followed 
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by  declarations  from  other  persons,  who  had  not,  indeed,  spoken  to  the  important  facts  of 
the  pregnancy  or  delivery  of  her  royal  highness,  but  had  related  other  particulars,  in 
themselves  extremely  suspicious,  and  still  more  so  when  connected  with  the  assertion* 
already  mentioned.    In  the  painful  situation  in  which  his  royal  highness  was  placed  by 
these  communications,  we  learnt  that  his  royal  highness  had  adopted  the  only  course 
which  could,  in  our  judgment,  with  propriety  be  followed.    When  informations  such  as. 
these  had  been  thus  confidently  alleged  and  particularly  detailed,  and  had  been  in  some 
degree  supported  by  collateral  evidence,  applying  to  other  points  of  the  same  nature* 
(though  going  to  a  far  less  extent,)  one  line  could  only  be  pursued.    Every  sentiment 
of  duty  to  Your  Majesty,  and  of  concern  for  the  public  welfare,  required  that  these  parti- 
culars should  not  be  withheld  from  Your  Majesty,  to  whom  more  particularly  belonged 
the  cognizance  of  a  matter  of  state,  so  nearly  touching  the  honor  of  Your  Majesty's  royal 
family,  and  by  possibility  affecting  the  succession  of  Your  Majesty's  crown.  Your 
Majesty  had  been  pleased  on  your  part  to  view  the  subject  in  the  same  light,  considering 
it  as  a"  matter  which,  on  every  account,  demanded  the  most  immediate  investigation. 
Your  Majesty  had  thought  fit  to  commit  into  our  hands  the  duty  of  ascertaining,  in  the 
first  instance,  what  degree  of  credit  was  due  to  the  information,  and  thereby  enabling 
Your  Majesty  to  decide  what  further  conduct  to  adopt  concerning  them.    On  this  review* 
therefore,  of  the  matters  thus  alleged,  and  of  the  course  hitherto  pursued  upon  them,  we 
deemed  it  proper  in  the  first  place,  to  examine  those  persons  in  whose  declarations  the 
occasion  for  this  inquirv  had  originated,  because,  if  on  being  examined  upon  oath,  they 
had  retracted  or  varied  from  their  assertions,  all  necessity  of  further  investigation  might 
possibly  have  been  precluded.    We  accordingly  first  examined  on  oath  the  principal  in- 
formants, sir  John  Douglas  and  Charlotte  his  wife,  who  both  positively  swore,  the  former 
to  his  having  observed  the  fact  of  the  pregnancy  of  her  royal  highness,  and  ihe  latter  to 
all  the  important  particulars,  contained  in  her  former  declaration  and  above  referred  to. 
Their  examinations  are  annexed  to  this  report,  and  are  very  circumstantial  and  positive. 
The  most  material  of  those  allegations,  into  the  truth  of  wriich  we  have  been  directed  to 
inquire,  being  thus  far  supported  by  the  oath  of  the  parties  from  whom  they  had  proceeded* 
we  then  felt  it  to  be  our  duty  to  follow  up  the  inquiry,  by  the  examination  of  such  other 
persons  as  we  judged  best  able  to  afford  us  information  as  to  the  facts  in  question.  We 
thought  it  beyond  all  doubt,  that  in  this  course  of  inquiry  many  particulars  must  be 
learnt,  which  would  be  necessarily  conclusive  on  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  these  declara- 
tions, as  so  many  persons  must  have  been  w  itnesses  to  the  appearance  of  an  actnally  existing 
pregnancy  ;  also,  many  circumstances  must  have  been  attendant  upon  a  real  delivery,  ana 
difficulties  so  numerous  and  insurmountable  must  have  been  involved  in  any  attempt  to 
account  for  the  infant  in  question  as  the  child  of  another  woman,  if  it  had  been  in  fact 
the  child  of  the  princess,  that  we  entertained  a  full  and  confident  expectation  of  arriving  at 
complet"  proof,  either  in  the  affirmative  or  negative,  on  this  part  of  the  subject. 

"  This  expectation  was  not  disappointed.  We  are  happy  to  declare  to  Your  Majesty, 
our  perfect  conviction  that  there  is  no  foundation  whatever  for  believing  that  the  child  now 
with  the  princess  is  the  child  of  her  royal  highness,  or  that  she  was  delivered  of  any  child 
in  the  year  lM)2  ;  nor  has  any  thing  appeared  to  us,  which  would  warrant  the  belief  that 
she  was  pregnant  in  that  year,  or  at  any  period  within  the  compass  of  our  inquiries. 

"  The  identity  of  the  child  now  with  the  princess,  its  parents,  age,  the  place  and  date 
of  its  birth,  the  time,  and  the  circumstances  of  its  being  first  taken  under  her  royal  high- 
ness's  protection,  are  all  established  by  such  a  concurrence  both  of  positive  and  circum- 
stantial evidence,  as  can,  in  our  judgment,  leave  no  question  on  this  part  of  the  subject. 
That  child  was,  beyond  all  doubt,  born  in  the  Brownlow-street  Hospital,  on  the  1 1th  day 
of  July,  1802,  of  the  body  of  Sophia  Austin  ;  and  was  first  brought  to  the  princess's  house 
in  the  month  of  November  following.  Neither  should  we  be  more  warranted  in  expressing 
any  doubt  respecting  the  alleged  pregnancy  of  the  princess,  as  stated  in  the  original 
declarations  ;  a  fact  so  fully  contradicted  and  by  so  many  witnesses,  to  whom,  if  true, 
it  must  in  various  ways  be  known,  that  we  cannot  think  it  entitled  to  the  smallest  credit. 
The  testimonies  on  these  two  points  are  contained  in  the  annexed  depositions  and  letters. 
We  have  not  partially  abstracted  them  in  tlm  report,  lest  by  any  unintentional  omission 
we  might  weaken  their  effect,  but  we  humbly  otter  to  Your  Majesty  this  our  clear  and 
unanimous  judgment  upon  them,  formed  upon  full  deliberation,  and  pronounced  without 
hesitation  on  the  results  of  the  whole  inquiry.  We  do  not,  however,  feel  ourselves  at 
liberty,  much  as  we  should  wish  it,  to  close  our  report  here.  Besides  the  allegations  of 
the  pregnancy  and  delivery  of  the  princess,  those  declarations,  on  the  whole  of  which 
\  our  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  command  us  to  inquire  and  report,  contain,  as  we  have 
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already  remarked,  other  particulars  respecting  her  royal  highness,  such  as  must,  especially 
considering  her  exalted  rank  and  station,  necessarily  give  occasion  to  very  unfavorable 
interpretations,  from  the  various  depositions  and  proofs  annexed  to  tins  report ;  particu- 
larly' from  the  examinations  of  Robert  Bigwood,  William  Cole,  Frances  Lloyd,  and  Mrs. 
Lisle  ;  Your  Majesty  will  perceive  that  several  strong  circumstances  of  this  description 
have  been  positively  sworn  to,  by  witnesses  who  cannot,  in  our  judgment,  be  suspected 
of  any  unfavorable  bias,  and  whose  veracity  in  this  respect  we  have  seen  no  ground  to 
question. 

"  On  the  precise  bearing  and  effects  of  the  facts  thus  appearing,  it  is  not  for  us  to 
decide  ;  these  we  submit  to  Your  Majesty's  wisdom  ;  but  we  conceive  it  to  be  our  duty, 
to  report  on  this  part  of  the  inquiry  as  distinctly  as  on  the  former  facts,  that,  as  on  the 
one  hand,  the  facts  of  pregnancy  and  delivery  are  to  our  minds  satisfactorily  disproved, 
so,  on  the  other  hand,  we  think  that  the  circumstances  to  which  we  now  refer,  particu- 
larly those  stated  to  have  passed  between  her  royal  highness  and  captain  Manby,  must 
be  credited,  until  they  shall  receive  some  decisive  contradiction  ;  and  if  true,  ore  justly 
entitled  to  the  most  serious  consideration.  We  cannot  close  this  report  without  humbly 
assuring  Your  Majesty,  that  it  was  on  every  account  our  anxious  wish  to  have  executed 
this  delicate  trust  with  as  little  publicity  as  the  nature  of  the  case  would  possibly  allow  ; 
and  we  entreat  Your  Majesty's  permission  to  express  our  full  persuasion  that  if  this  wish 
has  been  disappointed,  the  failure  is  not  imputable  to  any  thing  unnecessarily  said  or 
done  by  us,  all  which  is  most  humbly  submitted  to  Your  Majesty. 

"  Erskine,  Ghenville, 

"  Spencer,  Ellen-borough." 

"  June  14,  1806." 

Concerning  this  celebrated  investigation  it  is  wonderful  that  persons  so  fully  acquainted 
with  the  world  as  the  lord  Thurlow  and  the  lords  commissioners,  should  not  have  seen 
how  totally  unworthy  of  credit  the  witnesses  were  who  were  brought  forward  to  accuse 
the  princess.  The  infamous  charges  of  lady  Douglas,  which  are  too  foul  and  filthy  to 
be  believed,  and  are  many  of  them  in  these  pages  omitted  as  too  indecent  for  general 
perusal,  were  made  four  years  after  the  crimes,  as  stated  in  them,  had  taken  place,  and 
then  not  till  after  her  ladyship  had  been  forbidden  by  the  princess  to  enter  her  presence. 
This  last  circumstance  proves  her  declaration  to  be  all  a  lie  ;  for  the  princess,  had 
she  disclosed,  as  the  statement  pretends,  such  important  secrets,  affecting  her  fame  and 
life,  which  latter,  upon  conviction  of  her  guilt,  would  be  yielded  up  to  the  axe,  durst  not 
have  given  the  least  color  of  offence  to  one  thus  capable  of  drawing  upon  her  certain 
punishment  and  infamy,  and  much  less  durst  she  have  peremptorily  dismissed  her  in  the 
face  ofher  whole  household,  thus  creating  a  resentment  that  could  exert  itself  so  fatally 
against  her. 

The  thing  is  impossible  to  conviction,  and  lord  Thurlow  must  have  ill-advised  the 
prince  to  pursue  an  investigation  upon  the  evidence  of  such  pretended  infamous  indecen- 
cies, constituting  lady  Douglas's  charges,  which  only  increased  his  unpopularity.  Could 
the  princess  have  been  capable  of  such  atrocious  conduct  as  was  laid  to  her  charge,  even  in- 
dulging it  in  the  face  ofher  whole  household,  it  would  have  been  impossible  that  lady  Doug- 
las should  be  the  first  reporter  of  it  at  the  end  of  four  years,  as  it  would  have  been  disclosed 
by  the  eye  witnesses  in  a  thousand  different  shapes  upon  the  instant  of  the  commission 
of  her  indiscretions.  And  again,  it  cannot  be  that  lady  Douglas  should  dare,  however 
great  was  her  wish  to  destroy  the  princess,  to  palm  her  falsehoods  upon  credulity, 
which,  on  conviction  of  her  perjury,  would  subject  her  to  the  p^ril  of  treason,  unless  she 
were  assured  from  a  powerful  quarter  of  exoneration.  The  evidence  of  the  domestics, 
obtained  against  the  princess,  which  the  space  of  these  pages  will  not  allow  the  setting 
forth,  is  equally  subject  to  doubt,  and  they  themselves  are  proved  to  be  not  impartial 
witnesses,  but  from  various  motives  biassed  to  the  side  of  accusation,  as  the  works 
written  especially  upon  this  miserable  subject  will  fully  prove.  Amongst  the  evidence 
is  the  accusation  of  one  of  the  female  domestics  having  found  the  princess  and  sir  Sidney 
Smith  in  actual  guilt.  She  told  a  female,  Lloyd,  who  told  Mr.  Bidgood,  the  deponent. 
Wilson,  the  stated  beholder  of  the  scene,  fainted  away,  as  it  is  said,  and  fell  to  the  ground  ; 
she  told  the  discovery  to  Lloyd,  who  had  the  surprising  discretion  to  keep  the  important 
secret  until  a  short  time  l>efbre  the  investigation,  when  she  told  it  to  Bidgood,  the  de- 
ponent ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  neither  he  nor  Wilson  told  it  in  their  depositions.  It 
is  somewhat  singular  that  sir  Sidney,  after  such  a  discovery, should  not  have  instantly  fled 
the  country  to  avoid  a  traitor's  death,  which,  if  guilty,  he  was  in  daily  danger  of  suffering. 
Theinf  .  v'nee  of  all  this  is  too  palpable  to  be  stated. 
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Where  there  are  such  absurdities  in  the  mass  of  evidence  concerning  guilt,  it  is  some- 
what singular  that  the  lords  commissioners  should  express  themselves  so  strongly  on  the 
same  sources  of  testimony  upon  the  general  indiscretions  of  her  royal  highness.  It 
cannot  be  supposed  that  a  want  of  judgment  led  them  to  so  weak  a  credulity  ;  but  the 
inference  must  be  something  worse,  a  real  want  of  integrity  in  their  duty.    Alan  is  an 
insincere  creature,  and  we  cannot  find  greater  proofs  of  it  than  in  the  court,  where  are 
the  gaudy  and  imaginary  inducements  to  a  vitiated  mind  to  intrigue  and  treachery. 
As  for  ambition's  sake  he  will  sacrifice  the  best  interests  of  his  country,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  peace,  honor,  or  life  of  an  injured  woman  should  be  without  remorse  immolated 
on  the  same  altar ;  for,  to  this  hellish  deity  is  recklessly  offered  up  as  incense,  every 
honorable  principle  that  should  be  the  means  of  reconciling  a  man  to  himself.  Behold 
the  change  of  parties  that  alternately  defended  and  oppressed  the  princess,  in  the  sig- 
natures to  their  several  reports.     How  shall  we  distinguish  between  either  Whigs  or 
Tories,  when  upon  the  same  principles,  or  rather  motives,  we  find  them  either  defending  or 
prosecuting  the  princess,  as  it  appeared  to  serve  them  in  the  ascent  to  place  and  emolu- 
ment.  The  Grenville  party  could  not  accuse  her  of  guilt  from  the  contradiction  of  the  evi- 
dence ;  but  on  the  same  impure  source  they  could  yield  her  up  to  dark  suspicion  as  to  general 
conduct,  as  it  would  be  pleasing  in  a  certain  quarter  which  it  was  their  interest  to 
gratify.    The  succeeding  ministry  of  Tories  could  ably  enter  upon  her  defense,  and  \v\\hs 
away  by  their  unreserved  declaration  the  stigma  of  suspicion,  which  the  late  ministry  had 
suffered  to  attach  to  her,  so  long  as  her  cause  was  the  evident  road  to  their  advance- 
ment  to  power  and  to  the  gaining  of  an  influence  over  the  king  ;  but  on  that  worthy 
man's  incapacity  and  the  assumption  of  his  authority  bv  the  son,  they,  to  retain  what  they 
had  gained,  left  her  to  her  fate,  and  from  her  advocates  became  her  determined 
enemies.    These  men  who  in  ]WJ  became  the  administration  on  the  implied  condition 
that  her  defense,  which  would  have  disgraced  and  confounded  her  enemies,  should  not 
be  published,  are  found  in  1820  amongst  her  inveterate  accusers,  whilst  the  Whigs 
then  became  her  defenders. 

Under  both  the  investigation  of  1K)7  and  the  trial  of  1820,  the  same  means  were 
resorted  to.    The  accusatory  evidence  of  both,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  the 
Douglases,  which  notoriously  proceeded  from  resentment,  emanated  from  persons  in 
the  most  menial  conditions  of  life,  and  in  the  latter  affair,  the  pecuniary  remuneration 
that  was  offered  to  deponents  for  evidence  against  her,  was  tantamount  to  bribery  and 
could  only  tempt  to  perjury.    It  is  in  vain  for  her  prosecutors  to  affect  the  stupidity  of 
not  being  aware  of  this  effect,  and,  however  they  may  defend  it  by  their  contemptible 
sophistry,  their  consciousness  of  right  and  wrong* will  tell  tliem  it  was  a  dishonest  and 
dastardly  proceeding ;  for  their  knowledge  of  the  human  character  must  be  too  exten- 
sive not  to  be  aware  that  with  the  numerous  attendants  surrounding  a  royal  personage, 
all  are  gaping  for  emolument  and  affluence  ;  and  that  many  of  them,  not  obtaining  these 
by  honest  service,  will  not  scruple  to  grasp  them  by  any  other  meains,  even  if  the  ruin 
of  the  person  to  whom  they  owe  fidelity  and  truth  is  the  implied  condition,    Their  evident 
knowledge. and  conviction  of  this  direful  effect,  stamp  her  prosecutors  widi  the  stigma  of 
biassed  feelings,  and  wholly  deprive  them  of  all  right  of  a  public  credence  to  their  integrity. 
They  have  too  palpably  followed  the  interests  of  their  party,  and  too  fully  shown  their 
determination  to  procure  condemnation  upon  the  accused,  to  allow  them  an  unconditional 
belief  of  their  integrity.  The  above  specified  vacillation  of  measures  that  procured  profit  ami 
advancement,  divests  them  of  the  respect  that  a  patriotic  use  of  their  functions  would  so 
largely,  and  to  an  ingenuous  mind  so  pleasingly,  have  ensured.    It  is  not  until  we  see 
men  strenuously  oppose  every  appearance  of  corruption,  and  disdain  to  fatten  on  its  sub- 
stance, that  they  can  have  any  right  to  be  considered  as  worthy  of  the  office  of  adminis- 
tering justice  either  in  a  general  or  individual  sense,  or  to  be  willing  or  even  capable  of 
giving  an  impartial  decision.    So  long  as  men  are  more  excited  by  an  avarice  of  place 
and  power,  tnan  by  the  high  feeling  of  patriotism,  which  in  all  cases  will  distribute  indi- 
vidual justice,  so  long  will  they  be  denned  unworthy  of  public  esteem  and  be  visited  by 
severe  suspicion.     The  masses  of  evidence  collected  in  lb07,  and  from  that  j>eriod  to  the 
year  lf*20,  were  of  the  same  low  and  filthy  nature,  as  if  the  more  the  feeling  of  disgust 
was  excited,  the  greater  would  be  the  degree  of  credence  given  it.    The  effect  wjis  contrary. 
For  it  cannot  be  possible  that  a  woman  would  not  study  to  conceal  her  guilt  with  the 
greatest  precaution,  especially  a  woman  whose  elevated  rank  would  blazon  her  infamy 
throughout  the  world.    It  is  not  possible  that  a  woman,  not  of  the  very  lowest  dregs  of 
society,  should  court  observation  upon  her  shameless  departure  from  modesty  and  chastity. 
And  could  such  infamy  be  realized,  it  is  impossible  that  the  exuosure  of  it  should  emu- 
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Bate  only  from  servants  at  a  stated  period,  and  not  have  previously  acquired  a  universal 
observation  and  reprobation  to  make  such  limited  evidence  unnecessary.  Whence  then 
is  it  that  servants  only  have  been  selected  to  afford  accusatiou  ?  Why  not  have  required 
the  evidence  of  persons  in  a  more  elevated  sphere  of  society,  amongst  whom  the  princess 
must  have  moved,  and  who  must  have  observed  and  reprobated  her  licentious  manners  ? 
For  if  a  person  could  exist  in  a  society  that  discountenances  vice,  so  shameless  and  reck- 
less of  its  esteem  as  she  is  represented  by  these  menial  witnesses,  she  could  not  have  kept 
from  general  observation  the  looks  of  lasciviousness  and  impudence  that  will  escape  from 
heroic  love  habitually  indulged.  The  fact  is,  that,  in  that  elevated  society  her  manners 
were  consonant  with  its  laws.  As  certain  is  it  that  a  princess  would  not  dare,  even  in  the 
retirement  of  her  own  roof,  to  commit  actual  guilt  so  carelessly  as  to  be  constantly  under 
the  very  eyes  and  observation  of  her  menial  servants,  who  could  yield  her  up  to  unlimited 
infamy  and  an  ignominious  death;  servants  too,  who,  she  knew  from  early  experience, 
would  be  sought  for  by  her  enemies  and  encouraged  in  their  testimony.  And  equally 
certain  is  it,  that  a  woman  and  a  queen,  knowing  that  witnesses  and  documents  were  in 
existence,  which  would  be  exerted  to  the  utmost  against  her,  would  not  dare  to  defy  them 
and  burst  at  once  upon  her  astounded  accusers,  were  she  not  conscious  of  an  innocence 
that  would  support  her.  Subornation  and  perjury  are  lamentably  common  ;  but  that  a 
person  conscious  of  guilt  should  brave  her  prosecutors  and  demand  a  trial,  —  not  the  inquiry 
of  a  secret  commit  tee,  but  an  open  trial,  —  that  must  lead  to  deprivation  and  disgrace,  is  not 
to  be  found  either  in  the  experience  or  possibility  of  human  nature.  The  strong  arm  of 
power  and  interest  may  warp  the  decisions  of  the  judge,  but  justice  and  common  sense 
will  form  their  own  conclusions  upon,  his  integrity  and  exonerate  the  accused.  To  such 
whose  delight  is  in  calumny,  or  who  can  believe,  from  their  consciousness  of  the  almost 
unlimited  depravity  of  the  human  heart,  in  any  evidence  that  is  brought  forth  as  accusa- 
tion, the  queen  of  the  year  1820  will  be  considered  as  guilty ;  —  such  who  reflect  upon  the 
enmity  of  the  judges  towards  the  accused,  the  persecution  constantly  carried  on  against 
her  from  her  first  unmerited  separation  from  her  royal  consort,  the  espionage  constantly 
surrounding  her,  and  the  sources  from  which  testimony  has  been  acquired,  will  at  least 
doubt  of  her  delinquency,  though  they  cannot  of  her  wrongs ; — and  to  such  whose  opinions 
are  regulated  by  reasoning  parallel  to  that  of  the  above  page,  which,  however  poorly 
expressed,  emanates  from  the  sincere  conviction  of  its  writer,  will  unhesitatingly  pronounce 
her  innocent,  and  regard  her  as  a  martyr  to  conjugal  severity  and  to  interested  duplicity. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression  of  opinion  to  the  detail  of  events,  it  is  necessary  to 
state  that  after  the  report  of  the  Grenville  commissioners  had  been  forwarded  to  the 
royal  hands,  the  princess  of  Wales  expected  to  be  received  by  the  king  as  formerly. 
Not  hearing  from  his  majesty  so  soon  as  she  expected,  on  the  8th  of  December,  180(), 
she  wrote  to  him  complaining  of  the  delay.  And  on  the  28th  of  January  1M07,  she 
received  a  note  from  his  majesty  informing  her  that  the  king,  having  referred  to  his  con- 
fidential servants  the  proceedings  and  papers  respecting  her  conduct,  had  been  apprised 
by  them,  after  the  fullest  consideration,  that  they  agreed  in  the  opinions  contained  in  the 
report  of  the  four  lords,  and  that  it  was  their  opinion  that  the  facts  of  the  ease  did  not 
warrant  their  advising  that  any  further  steps  should  be  taken  by  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment upon  it,  except  such  only  as  his  majesty's  law  servants  might  think  fit  to  recom- 
mend for  the  prosecution  of  lady  Douglas"  on  those  parts  of  her  depositions  which 
appeared  justly  liable  thereto ;  that  his  majesty  was  advised  it  was  no  longer  necessary 
for  him  to  decline  receiving  the  princess  into  his  royal  presence  ;  that  the  king  saw  with 
satisfaction  the  decided  proof  of  the  falsehood  of  the  accusation  of  pregnancy  and  delivery 
brought  forward  against  her  by  lady  Douglas  ;  but  that  there  were  other  circumstances 
stated  against  her  which  he  regarded  with  serious  concern,  and  he  desired  and  expected 
that  such  conduct  might  in  future  be  observed  by  the  princess  as  might  fully  justify 
those  marks  of  paternal  regard  and  affection  which  he  always  wished  to  show  to  every 
part  of  the  royal  family.  His  majesty  added,  that  he  had  directed  that  copies  of  the 
proceedings  should  be  communicated  to  the  prince  of  Wales. 

The  next  day  the  princess  wrote  to  his  majesty,  requesting  permission  to  wait  upon 
him  the  Monday  following  at  Windsor,  or  that  he  would  name  some  other  early  day  for 
that  purpose.  To  this  a  reply  was  returned  the  same  day  from  Windsor,  informing  her 
that  his  majesty  preferred  receiving  her  in  London,  upon  a  day  subsequent  to  the  ensuing 
week,  of  which  he  would  apprise  her.  But  on  the  10th  of  February  the  princess 
received  a  note  from  the  king  purporting  that,  as  the  princess  of  Wales  might  have  been 
led  to  expect  from  the  king's  letter  to  her  that  he  would  fix  an  early  day  for  seeing  her, 
his  majesty  thought  it  right  to  acquaint  her  that  the  prince  of  Wales,  upon  receiving 
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the  several  documents  concerning  her  conduct,  made  a  formal  commmunication  to  him  of 
his  intention  to  put  them  into  the  hands  of  his  lawyers ;  and  that  his  majesty  would 
suspend  any  further  steps  in  the  business,  until  the  prince  of  Wales  should  be  enabled 
to  submit  to  him  the  statement  which  he  proposed  to  make.  The  king  therefore  deferred 
naming  a  day  until  the  result  of  the  prince's  intention  should  be  known.  She  wrote 
several  letters  to  the  king,  complaining  of  this  resolution,  and  at  length  on  the  6th  of 
March,  she  declared  that,  "  not  having  received  any  command  to  wait  upon  him,  she 
abandoned  all  hope,  and  informed  the  king  that  the  publication  of  the  proceedings 
alluded  to  would  not  be  withheld  beyond  the  Monday  following." 

Soon  after  this  letter  was  sent,  the  ministry  of  which  lord  Grenville  was  the  head, 
retired  from  office  and  were  succeeded  by  those  who  were  confessedly  the  friends  of  the 
princess.  She  was  well  aware  that  the  great  obstacle  to  her  reception  at  court  rested 
with  her  mother-in-law  and  not  with  his  majesty  himself ;  and  so  long  as  the  Grenville 
administration  remained  in  office,  which  was  known  to  be  favorable  to  the  views  of  the 
queen,  no  hopes  could  be  entertained  of  her  restoration  to  her  dignity  and  rank  at  court. 
And  in  less  than  a  month  after  the  new  ministers  came  into  office,  the  following  minute 
of  council  was  determined  upon. 

Minute  of  council,  April  22,  1807-    Present,  —  Lord  Chancellor  (Eldon,) 
Lord  President  (Camden,)  Lord  Privy  Seal  (Westmoreland,)  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  the  fcarl  Bathurst,  Viscount  Castlereagh, 
Lord  Mulgrave,  Mr.  Secretary  Canning,  Lord  Hawkesbury : 
"  Your  Majesty's  confidential  servant*  have  in  obedience  to  your  Majesty's  commands 
most  attentively  considered  the  original  charges  and  report,  the  minutes  of  evidence,  and 
all  the  other  papers  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  your  Majesty  on  the  subject  of 
those  charges  against  her  royal  highness  the  princess  of  Wales. 

"  In  the  stage  in  which  this  business  is  brought  under  their  consideration,  they  do  not 
feel  themselves  called  upon  to  give  any  opinion  as  to  the  proceeding  itself,  or  to  the 
mode  of  investigation,  in  which  it  has  been  thought  proper  to  conduct  it.  But  adverting 
to  the  advice  which  is  stated  by  his  royal  highness  the  prince  of  Wales  to  have  directed 
his  conduct,  Your  Majesty's  confidential  servants  are  anxious  to  impress  upon  Your 
Majesty,  their  conviction  that  his  royal  highness  could  not  under  such  advice  consistently 
with  his  public  duty  have  done  otherwise  than  lay  before  your  Majesty  the  statements 
and  examinations  which  were  submitted  to  him  on  this  subject. 

"  After  the  most  deliberate  consideration,  however,  of  the  evidence  which  has  been  brought 
before  the  commissioners,  and  of  the  previous  examinations,  as  well  as  of  the  answer  and 
observations  which  have  been  submitted  to  Your  Majesty  upon  them,  they  feel  it  necessary 
to  declare  their  decided  concurrence  in  the  clear  and  unanimous  opinion  of  the  com- 
missioners, confirmed  by  all  Your  Majesty's  late  confidential  sonants,  that  the  two  main 
charges  alleged  against  her  royal  highness  the  princess  of  Wales,  of  pregnancy  and 
delivery,  are  completely  disproved  ;  and  they  further  submit  to  Your  Majesty  their  una- 
nimous opinion,  that  all  other  particulars  of  conduct  brought  in  accusauonagainst  her 
royal  highness,  to  which  the  character  of  criminality  can  be  ascribed,  are  satisfactorily 
contradicted ',  or  rest  upon  evidence  of  such  a  nature,  and  which  was  given  under  such 
circumstances,  as  render  it  in  the  judgment  of  Your  Majesty's  confidential  servants,  un- 
deserving of  credit. 

Your  Majesty's  confidential  servants,  therefore,  concurring  in  that  part  of  the  opinion 
of  your  late  servants,  as  stated  in  their  minute  of  the  25th  of  January,  that  there  is  no 
longer  any  necessity  for  Your  Majesty  being  advised  to  decline  receiving  the  princess  into 
your  royal  presence,  humbly  submit  to  Your  Majesty,  that  it  is  essentially  necessary,  in 
jus'ice  to  her  royal  highness,  and  for  the  honor  and  interests  of  Your  Majesty's  illustrious 
family,  that  her  royal  highness  the  princess  of  Wales,  should  be  admitted  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible  into  Your  Majesty's  royal  presence,  and  that  she  should  be  received  in 
a  manner  due  to  her  rank  and  station  in  Your  Majesty's  court  and  family. 

"  Your  Majesty's  confidential  servants  also  beg  leave  to  submit  to  Your  Majesty, 
that,  considering  tliat  it  may  be  necessary  that  Your  Majesty's  government  should  pos- 
sess the  means  of  referring  to  the  state  of  this  transaction,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  these  documents,  demonstrating  the  grounds  on  which  Your  Majesty  proceeded, 
should  be  preserved  in  safe  custody  ;  and  that  for  that  purpose  the  originals,  or  authen- 
tic copies  of  these  papers,  should  be  sealed  up  and  deposited  in  the  office  of  Your 
Majesty's  Principal  Secretary  of  State." 

The  ministers  did  not,  however,  stop  here  ;  but  decided  upon  the  following  separate 
minute,  which  appeared  on  the  some  day  as  the  preceding: — 
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w  Your  Majesty's  confidential  servants  think  it  necessary  to  notice  in  a  separate  minute, 
the  request  of  her  royal  highness  the  princess  of  Wales,  that  for  her  more  convenient 
attendance  at  Your  Majesty's  court,  some  apartment  should  be  allotted  to  her  in  one  of 
the  royal  palaces ;  although  it  appears  to  Your  Majesty's  confidential  servants,  that 
some  arrangement  in  this  respect  may  be  supposed  naturally  to  arise  out  of  the  present 
state  of  this  transaction,  yet  they  humbly  conceive  that  this  is  a  subject  so  purely  of  a 
private  and  domestic  nature,  that  Your  Majesty  would  not  expect  from  them  any  par- 
ticular advice  respecting  it." 

In  consequence  of  these  minutes,  her  royal  highness  was  received  at  court,  and 
apartments  were  assigned  to  her  at  Kensingtou  Palace.  She  was  not,  however,  on  the 
same  footing  either  at  court,  or  in  the  royal  family,  as  she  had  formerly  been. 

In  1804,  the  question  as  to  the  future  education  of  the  princess  Charlotte,  became  a 
topic  of  family  consideration.  The  prince  of  Wales  claimed  the  privilege  of  educating 
his  daughter,  partly  from  a  desire  to  prevent  her  more  frequent  visits  to  her  mother, 
whose  character  he  considered  as  improper  and  unfitted  for  his  daughter,  and,  above  all, 
whom  he  did  not  love.  The  king,  was,  however,  averse  to  the  education  of  the  princess 
daughter,  yet  claiming  for  himself  that  right  exclusively,  and  requiring  that  she 
Charlotte  by  her  father,  and  insisted  on  the  equal  right  of  "her  mother  to  instruct  their 
should  become  a  child  of  the  state.  The  princess  of  Wales,  during  the  whole  of  this 
discussion,  was  much  interested,  and  repeatedly  applied  to  the  king  on  the  subject.  The 
prince  refused  to  relinquish  the  point,  whilst  the  king  contended  for  the  right,  and  was 
supported  by  the  wishes  of  the  princess,  to  whom  the  unlimited  kindness  of  the  king  was 
at  this  period  eminently  displayed.  On  one  occasion,  after  the  separation  of  the  prince 
from  the  royal  family  for  some  time,  and  after  an  interview  had  taken  place,  to  effect,  if 
possible,  a  reconciliation  and  settlement  of  this  affair,  the  king  addressed  to  the  princess 
of  Wales  the  following  letter :  — 

"  Windsor  Castle,  November  13, 1804. 
"  My  dear  Daughter-in-law  and  Niece,  —  Yesterday  I,  and  the  rest  of  my  family, 
had  an  interview  with  the  prince  of  Wales  at  Kew.  Care  was  taken  on  all  sides  to 
avoid  all  subjects  of  altercation  or  explanation,  consequently  the  conversation  was  neither 
instructive  nor  entertaining ;  but  it  leaves  the  prince  of  Wales  in  a  situation,  to  show 
whether  his  desire  to  return  to  his  family  is  only  verbal,  or  real,  which  time  alone  can 
show.  I  am  not  idle  in  my  endeavors  to  make  inquiries  that  may  enable  me  to  com- 
municate some  plan,  for  the  advantage  of  the  dear  child,  concerning  whom  you  and  I, 
with  so  much  reason  must  interest  ourselves  ;  and  its  effecting  my  having  the  happiness 
of  living  more  with  you,  is  no  small  incentive  to  my  forming  some  ideas  on  the  subject ; 
but  you  may  depend  on  their  being  not  decided  upon  without  your  thorough  and  cordial 
concurrence ;  for  your  authority,  as  mother,  it  is  my  object  to  support.  Believe  me,  at 
all  times,  my  dearest  daughter-in-law  and  niece,  your  most  affectionate  father-in-law 
and  uncle,  "  Geokgk  R." 

The  promise  contained  in  the  latter  part  of  this  letter  the  king  punctually  fulfilled, 
and  all  the  subsequent  arrangements  which  were  made  relative  to  the  princess  Charlotte, 
whilst  his  majesty  remained  capable  of  exercising  his  authority,  were  never  entered  into 
without  a  previous  reference  to  the  princess  of  Wales. 

In  November,  1810,  commenced  the  lamented  insanity  of  George  III.,  whi«:h  woefully 
changed  the  situation  of  his  daughter-in-law,  and  placed  her  interests  at  once  in  the 
hands  of  her  enemies.  Her  former  friends,  who  had  acted  in  her  favor  to  accord  with 
the  wishes  of  the  king,  could  now  as  easily  neglect  her  welfare  to  render  themselves 
palatable  to  his  successor  in  authority,  the  prince  of  Wales,  now  prince  regent.  So  much 
for  the  honor,  the  integrity  of  courts  !  From  this  censure,  however,  the  revered  Canning 
stands  proudly  exempt.  A  message  was  sent,  on  the  20th  of  April,  1HJ2,  to  the  House 
Commons  from  the  prince  regent,  requesting  the  House  to  take  into  consideration  the 
propriety  of  making  such  a  provision  for  their  royal  highnesses,  the  princesses,  as  might 
be  thought  suitable.  On  the  Monday  following  an  animated  discussion  took  place,  but 
no  mention  was  made  of  the  princess' of  Wales,  until  Mr.  Tierney  said  he  did  not  know 
why  the  princess  of  Wales  appeared  in  her  present  situation.  It  was  said,  the  prince 
and  princess  were  separated.  It  might  be  so,  but  as  a  member  of  parliament,  he  knew 
nothing  of  it.  There  might  be  very  good  reasons  for  their  being  separate,  but  lie  did 
not  know  what  they  were.  Therein  honorable  gentleman,  (Mr.  Perceval,  who  had  been 
the  princess's  decided  friend  and  advocate,)  knew  a  great  deal  about  it.  He  knew 
whether  the  separation  was  just  or  not ;  but  Mr.  Tierney  said  he  was  surprised  to  see 
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the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  favorite  princess  left  on  the  scanty  allowance  at; 
present  allotted  to  her.  Arrangements  might  have  been  made  of  a  very  amicable  nature, 
but  he  knew  nothing  of  them  ;  but  this  he  knew,  that  the  wife  of  the  prince  regent, 
who  represented  the  queen  as  much  as  the  regent  did  the  king,  was  passed  over  unnoticed 
and  neglected,  under  the  protection  of  the  right  honorable  gentleman,  who  was  formerly 
her  loudest  champion.  Mr,  Bennet  hoped,  also,  that  some  information  would  be  given 
respecting  the  princess  of  Wales ;  and  asked  why  she  should  not  be  treated  as  a  queen 
of  this  country.  He  also  alluded  to  the  suppression  of  books  intended  for  her  vindica- 
tion. And  in  continuation  of  the  subject,  Mr.  Whitbread  also  pressed  the  propriety  of 
inquiry  as  to  the  situation  of  the  princess  of  Wales,  and  alluded  to  the  book .  which 
contained  an  expose  of  the  disingenuous  proceedings  against  her,  and  which  Mr.  Perceval 
had  been  formerly  ready  to  circulate  through  this  country  and  Europe ;  but  which  he 
had  since  suppressed,  for  what  reason  he  knew  not. 

In  reply  to  these  observations,  Mr.  Perceval  said,  with  regard  to  the  separation  of  the 
royal  persons,  he  should  discuss  nothing.  And  as  to  what  he  was  bound  to  do  as  affecting 
his  own  character  and  conduct,  he  should  always  judge  for  himself.  He  had  no  objection 
to  state,  that  neither  us  counsel  to  her  royal  highness,  nor  as  minister,  nor  in  any  other 
capacity,  could  he  recollect  any  thing  to  bring  as  a  charge  against  her  royal  highness,  nor 
did  he  entertain  any  opinion  calculated  to  throw  the  slightest  reflection  on  her.  Further 
than  this  he  should  not  state.  As  to  the  situation  of  ner  royal  highness,  he  had  no  in- 
struction to  propose  any  additional  grant,  but,  if  parliament  could  be  induced  to  think 
favorably  of  the  measure,  he  for  one  should  be  inclined  to  give  that  disposition  full  effect. 
After  these  remarks  the  resolution  for  adding  .€6,000  per  annum  to  the  income  of  the 
princesses  Augusta,  Sophia,  Elizabeth,  and  Alary,  was  then  agreed  to ;  but  nothing 
further  occurred  in  parliament  at  that  time  relative  to  the  princess  of  Wales. 

"  The  Book"  having  been  thus  publicly  alluded  to,  considerable  attention  was  of  course 
excited  on  the  subject.  Advertisements,  relative  thereto,  and'various  rumors  respecting 
"  The  Delicate  Investigation"  had,  however,  long  before  this  time  engaged  the  public 
attention.  But  of  this  extraordinary  book  nothing  was  with  certainty  known.  The 
public  expectation  was  intense,  and  the  anxiety  to  possess  a  copy  of  this  mysterious 
document  was  unusually  great.  Earlv  in  the  year  1807,  the  pnncess  of  Wales,  in  a 
correspondence  with  his  majesty,  complained  of  the  delays  which  had  taken  place  in  her 
public  restoration  to  his  majesty 's  presence  and  favor ;  and  such  correspondence,  and 
the  publication  of  the  proceedings  relative  to  the  charges  of  lady  Douglas  seemed  to  her, 
under  the  present  circumstances,  to  be  almost  the  only  remaining  course  for  the  vindica- 
tion of  her  honor  and  character.  These  proceedings  were  arranged  by  Mr.  Perceval, 
and  have  since  been  designated  by  the  title  of  The  Book,  which  was  printed,  it  appears, 
bv  the  order  and  under  the  direction  of  that  gentleman  himself,  at  or  about  this  period. 
The  printing  of  the  work  was  entrusted  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Edwards,  of  Crane-court, 
Fleet-street :  and  a  member  of  parliament  was  a  confidential  assistant.  The  proof- 
sheets  were  sent  to  an  ostensible  editor  at  the  west-end  of  the  town,  who  conveyed  them 
to  his  master,  and  which  were  in  due  time  returned  for  impression.  The  number  worked 
off  was  only  5,000  copies,  which  small  number  has  been  mentioned  as  a  proof  that  the 
Book  was  never  intended  for  the  public  eye  ;  but  most  probably  for  a  more  important 
purpose.  In  the  printing  of  this  work,  the  most  profound  secrecy  was  observed ;  the 
whole  of  the  5,000  copies  which  were  printed,  except  two,  were  delivered  at  the  house 
of  the  principal  in  the  transaction;  and  soon  after  Air.  Perceval  was  appointed  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  Book  was  suppressed,  and 
her  royal  highess  the"  princess  of  Wales  was  deserted  by  her  former  counselor  and  adviser. 
Spencer  Perceval. 

It  however  happened,  notwithstanding  the  care  with  which  the  copies  of  this  book 
were  transferred  to  their  master,  that  a  few  never  reached  the  place  of  secrecy,  which 
had  been  prepared  for  them  ;  and  one  of  these  copies,  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  pro- 
prietor and  editor  of  a  daily  paper,  he  is  said,  by  successful  manoeuvres,  to  have  obtained 
for  it  £  1,500.  His  success  induced  others,  who  possessed  copies,  to  apply  for  a  similar 
reward  ;  and  various  sums,  from  £500  to  £750,  were  given  for  what  has  been  quaintly 
termed  each  parcel  of  the  residium  of  this  extraordinary  book.  Against  one  editor  and 
proprietor  of  a  newspaper,  who  possessed  a  copy,  and  who  had  given  public  notice  of 
his  intention  to  reprint  the  volume,  an  injunction  from  the  Chancellor  was  issued  in 
March,  1800,  to  prevent  him  from  parting  with  or  publishing  the  contents  of  the  book, 
or  copies,  or  abstracts,  or  extracts  from  the  same,  under  the  penalty  of  £5000.  Sul*e- 
quently,  a  negotiation  was  opened  with  this  person,  and  the  copy  was  purchased  of  him 
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for  one  thousand  guineas,  with  all  expenses,  upon  condition,  that  all  the  copies  should 
be  delivered  up,  and  that  he  should  desist  from  putting  in  any  answer  to  the  injunction. 
As  private  applications  for  getting  in  the  work  had  not  succeeded  to  the  wishes  of  the 
minister,  or  those  connected  with  him,  the  following  advertisement  appeared  on  March 
the  23d,  1809.  —  "  A  Book.  Any  person  having  in  their  possession  a  copy  of  a  certain 
book,  printed  by  Mr.  Edwards,  in  1 807,  but  never  published,  with  W .  Lindsell's  name 
as  the  seller  of  the  same  on  the  title-page,  and  will  bring  it  to  W.  Lindsell,  bookseller, 
Wimpole-street,  will  receive  a  handsome  gratuity." 

On  the  27th  of  April,  1812,  on  the  motion  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  third 
reading  of  the  bills  for  granting  an  annuity  to  the  princesses,  Mr.  Whitbread  again 
alluded  to  the  princess  of  Wales,  expressing  his  astonishment  that  all  mention  of  her 
royal  highness  had  been  omitted.  As  it  had  been  announced  that  the  queen  was  to  hold 
a  drawing-room,  the  public  naturally  inquired,  he  said,  why  the  princess  of  Wales  had 
no  appointment,  and  why  she  was  not  to  preside  on  such  occasions,  as  she  ought  to  be 
enabled,  under  present  circumstances,  to  hold  a  drawing-room.  He  spoke  again  of  the 
Book,  and  of  its  being  bought  up  at  a  great  expense,  but  to  the  observations  of  Mr. 
Whitbread,  Mr.  Perceval  maintained  a  complete  silence,  which  was  soon  to  be  changed 
to  the  unceasing  one  of  death,  for  he  was  assassinated  by  the  hand  of  John  Bellingham, 
in  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  11th  of  the  following  month.  To  gain 
his  elevation,  he  had  deserted  the  cause  of  this  injured  princess  ;  and  by  an  imagined 
wrong,  imputed  to  him  in  his  official  capacity,  was  urged  the  blow  of  a  fanatic,  which 
numbered  this  false  friend  of  persecuted  innocence  among  the  dead. 

On  the  30th  of  the  same  month,  for  the  first  time  for  nearly  two  years  past,  her 
majesty  held  a  drawing-room,  which  was  numerously  attended.  The  regent  went  in 
state.  The  princess  of  Wales  was  also  there ;  but  it  was  so  arranged,  as  her  royal  high- 
ness was  determined  to  attend,  that  she  should  go  before  the  prince  regent,  and  retire 
before  his  appearance,  by  which  regulation  their  royal  highnesses  did  not  meet. 

The  princess  of  Wales  continued  from  time  to  time  to  complain  that  her  intercourse 
with  her  daughter  was  too  much  restricted.  Several  of  her  letters  were  returned  un- 
answered. In  the  mean  time,  parts  of  The  Hook  were  published,  and  at  length  the 
whole  appeared  and  gained  the  most  extraordinary  publicity  throughout  Europe.  Mr. 
Canning  had  predicted  this.  "  If,"  said  he,  "  you  print,  you  publish ; "  and  that  it 
might  be  certain  he  did  not  contribute  to  this  result,  he  returned  the  copy  which  had 
been  sent  to  him.  This  was  a  collection  of  the  various  documents  and  details  of  pro- 
ceedings which  so  fully  proved  her  royal  highness's  innocence,  and  among  them  were 
the  letters  bearing  her  signature,  which  must  ever  be  held  up  to  admiration  for  their 
conclusive  argument  and  dignified  elegance. 

From  the  commencement  ef  the  regency  the  restrictions  upon  the  intercourse  between 
herself  and  her  beloved  daughter  gradually  became  so  strict  as  to  amount  nearly  to  a 
total  separation  from  her.  And,  about  the  same  time,  some  of  the  most  illustrious 
princes  of  Europe  visiting  the  British  court,  she  was  in  a  most  unjustifiable  manner 
forbidden  the  court.  The  princess  received,  May  the  23rd,  1814,  a  letter  from  the 
queen,  acquainting  her  that,  in  a  communication  from  her  son,  the  prince  regent,  he 
stated  that  her  majesty's  intention  of  holding  two  drawing-rooms  in  the  ensuing  month 
having  been  notified  to  the  public,  he  must  declare  that  he  considered  his  own  presence 
at  her  court  indispenable ;  and  that  he  desired  it  might  be  distinctly  understood,  for 
reasons  of  which  he  alone  could  be  the  judge,  to  be  his  fixed  and  unalterable  determina- 
tion not  to  meet  the  princess  of  Wales  upon  any  occasion,  either  in  public  or  in  private. 

The  princess  replied  that,  though  she  could  not  so  far  forget  her  duty  to  the  king  and 
to  herself  as  to  surrender  her  right,  she  should  not,  in  this  instance,  present  herself  at  the 
drawing-rooms  of  the  next  month.  The  princess  next  addressed  a  letter  to  the  prince 
hi mself,  demanding  to  know  what  circumstances  could  justify  the  proceeding  he  had  thus 
thought  fit  to  adopt  After  open  persecution  and  mysterious  inquiries,  upon  undefined 
charges,  the  malice  of  her  enemies,  she  said,  fell  entirely  upon  themselves,  and  she  was 
restored  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  her  rank  in  his  majesty's  court.  She  had  been  declared 
innocent,  and  would  not  submit  to  be  treated  as  guilty.  Her  royal  highness  proceeded 
to  state  that  occasions  might  arise,  (one  she  trusted  was  far  distant,)  when  she  must 
appear  in  public,  and  his  royal  highness  must  be  present  also.  The  time  selected  for 
this  proceeding,  she  said,  made  it  peculiarly  galling :  many  illustrious  strangers  were 
already  in  England,  including  the  heir  of  the  house  of  Orange,  who  had  announced 
himself  as  her  future  son-in-law  ;  others  were  expected  of  equal  rank,  to  rejoice  with 
his  royal  highness  on  the  peace  of  Europe  ;  her  daughter  would  for  the  first  time  appear 
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in  the  splendor  and  publicity  becoming  the  approaching  nuptials  of  the  presumptive 
heiress  of  the  empire ;  and  of  all  his  majesty's  subjects,  she  alone  was  prevented  fron* 
appearing  in  her  place  to  partake  of  the  general  joy,  and  deprived  of  the  indulgence  in. 
those  feelings  of  pride  and  affection  permitted  to  every  mother  but  her.  Her  royal  high- 
ness also  addressed  a  letter  to  the  speaker,  enclosing  for  the  information  of  the  House 
of  Commons  the  correspondence  which  had  passed  on  this  occasion.  After  the  letters 
had  been  read,  ministers  contended  that  it  was  not  within  the  province  of  the  House- 
to  interfere  in  this  case ;  and  on  the  twenty-third  of  June,  lord  Castlereagh  adverted  to 
a  fact  not  before  generally  known,  namely,  that  there  was  in  existence  an  instrument, 
dated  in  the  year  1809,  signed  by  the  prince  and  princess  of  Wales,  and  approved  by 
his  majesty,  to  which  his  signature,  as  well  as  that  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
ministers  of  the  time,  was  applied,  which  provided  for  a  distinct  establishment  for  the 
princess,  and  admitted  the  fact  of  the  separation.  On  the  fourth  of  July,  lord  Castlereagh 
proposed  that  such  an  increase  should  be  made  to  the  income  of  the  princess  as  would 
enable  her  to  maintain  an  establishment  more  suited  to  her  situation  in  this  country  ; 
and  he  thought  the  most  desirable  measure  would  be  to  raise  it  to  that  point  to  which 
it  would  be  advanced  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  the  prince  regent :  his  proposal  there- 
fore was,  that  the  net  annual  sum  of  fifty  thousand  pounds  should  be  granted  to  the 
princess  of  Wales.  This  liberal  grant  her  royal  highness  gratefully  acknowledged,  but 
declined  accepting  beyond  ,£35,000  a-year  from  an  already  over-burdened  nation. 

Stung  by  the  difficulty  of  intercourse  with  her  child,  as  well  as  the  mortifying  insults 
the  court  continually  heaped  upon  her,  and  vainly  hoping  to  escape  in  foreign  lands 
from  surrounding  slanderers  and  traitors  to  her  peace  and  honor,  the  princess,  although 
the  country  evinced  the  strongest  zeal  in  her  cause,  was  induced,  most  unfortunately  for 
her  future  repose,  to  depart  from  England  and  to  bid  adieu  to  her  dutiful,  amiable,  and 
popular  daughter.    Taking  with  her  the  boy  Austin,  who  had  been  used  as  the  uncon- 
scious tool  to  ensure  her  destruction,  and  who  ever  from  that  time  received  her  protec- 
tion, she  embarked  at  Worthing,  on  the  9th  of  August,  1814.    Her  course  through 
various  climes  cannot  be  here  related.    It  is  sufficient  to  state  that  the  three  divisions 
of  the  old  Continent  met  with  her  observation  and  remark.    But  her  depart  urc  from 
England  was  a  step,  whatever  were  her  provocations,  and  they  were  many,  which  can- 
not be  too  much  deplored,  as  it  at  once  gave  an  opportunity  to  her  enemies  to  amass  a  load 
of  accusation,  which,  had  she  continued  surrounded  by  the  faithful  and  zealous  English, 
they  would  not  have  dared  to  attempt.    This  gave  those  who  had  been  her  earnest,  and 
were  now  her  pernicious,  counselors  the  pretence  they  longed  for,  to  change  according 
to  their  interests  from  the  character  of  advocate  to  that  of  accuser.    From  the  instant 
of  her  departure  spies  surrounded  her,  and  even  at  the  hotel  from  which  she  embarked, 
Bow-street  officers  were  stationed,  not  for  protection, — but  for  what  purpose  must  remain 
a  secret  in  the  breast  of  those  ignoble  beings,  who  hated  her  as  a  stumbling-block  to  their 
fame  in  the  pursuit  of  their  interests,  and  who  could  omit  no  opportunity  to  insult  an 
injured  female,    As  a  resident  in  foreign  lands,  it  was  impossible  for  her  English  friends 
to  contradict  the  reports,  circulated  to  her  prejudice  without  the  evidence  of  a  trial, 
which  her  rancorous  enemies  never  expected  she  would  risk.    But  they  were  deceived  ; 
for  when  by  the  accession  of  her  consort  to  the  throne  she  had  obtained  the  title  of 
queen,  they  found  to  their  astonishment  that  she  despised  both  their  bribes  to  ensure  her 
continued  absence  and  their  threats  to  prevent  her  return.    They  had  publicly  insulted 
her  by  their  supineness  in  acknowledging  her  regal  dignity,  and  thus  withdrawing 
from  her  such  attentions  in  foreign  courts  as  were  due  to  her  rank.    They  had,  as  it 
were,  prejudiced  her  case  by  meanly  and  wickedly  contracting  the  charitable  offices  of 
religion  in  refusing  her  majesty  to  be  prayed  for  in  the  liturgy,  a  measure  so  contrary 
to  the  right  feelings  of  men,  that,  in  the  vain  design  of  injuring  her  interests,  the  rash 
advisers  of  this  measure  gave  a  deadly  stab  to  the  religious  establishment  thus  insulted 
by  being  made  the  vehicle  of  resentment  and  injustice.    But  they  missed  their  aim,  for  in 
the  heated  state  of  the  public  mind  there  were  many  seceders,  and,  in  too  many  instances, 
numbers  who  further  contracted  their  devotional  duties  by  the  omission  of  the  name  of 
royalty  itself.    By  this  and  other  measures  they  had  endeavored  to  prejudice  the  public 
against  her,  and  by  negociation  and  threats  would  have  further  excited  its  suspicions.  But 
she  was  a  being  who  had  uniformly  resisted  oppresssion  and  had  demanded  open  investiga- 
tion of  her  conduct  to  rebut  the  slanders  that  sought  to  destroy  in  her  all  that  is  valuable 
to  woman.    She  was  not  changed  with  the  climates  through  which  she  had  passed,  and 
knowing  that  the  threatened  accusations  against  her,  whatever  might  be  their  extent, 
were  not  in  accordance  with  truth,  which  only  could  have  urged  her  resolution,  she 
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suddenly  appeared  before  her  astounded  enemies,  daring  them  to  prove  her  unworthy  of 
the  esteem  of  the  nation  and  the  honors  usually  awarded  to  her  high  rank.  The  event 
was  that  the  infamy  they  ruthlessly  destined  for  her,  recoiled  tenfold  upon  themselves, 
and  will  point  them  out  to  the  execration  of  posterity, — an  execration  that  will  increase 
with  the  progress  of  time,—  as  having  exhibited  some  of  the  most  contemptible,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  most  wicked  passions  of  human  nature.  The  foulness  of  the  accusa- 
tions was  in  fact  her  defense,  for  they  were  too  atrocious  for  reasonable  belief ;  and 
thus  her  enemies  very  undesignedly,  by  the  acrimony  of  their  malice,  were  pleaders  in 
her  favor.  Queen  Caroline  landed  "in  England  after  an  absence  of  six  years,  on  the  5th 
of  June,  1820,  and  was  received  with  such  shouts  of  enthusiasm  on  her  progress  towards 
and  through  the  metropolis,  as  proved  that  the  nation,  conscious  of  the  persecuting 
spirit  that  had  surrounded  her,  and  confident  of  an  ultimate  verdict  of  innocence  being 
awarded  her,  would  remain,  as  formerly,  her  support  ;  and  that  whatever  might  be  the 
privations  entailed  upon  her  by  the  hands  of  power  and  intrigue,  the  love  and  admiration 
of  the  people  would  still  be  possessed  by  her. 

The  after  events  of  her  majesty's  life  are  so  necessarily  enlarged  upon  as  an  impor- 
tant branch  of  English  history,  that  very  little  needs  be  here  stated  to  finish  her  biography. 
The  former  parts  of  her  life  were  too  much  within  the  circle  of  family  dissensions 
to  be  much  noticed  on  the  general  page  of  history ;  and  on  them  has  the  subject  here 
been  chiefly  confined,  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  causes  and  motives  that  induced 
those  after  persecutions  she  endured  and  so  triumphantly  in  public  opinion  opposed. 
It  is  only  by  a  close  consideration  of  her  cause  previously  to  her  departure  from  England, 
that  justice  can  be  afforded  her  in  the  trial  she  underwent  at  her  return.  The  attempt 
to  furnish  this  has  occupied  more  space  of  the  present  pages  than  their  various  sub- 
jects should  admit,  and  therefore  only  a  very  brief  abstract  of  the  remaining  events 
concerning  this  unfortunately  celebrated  princess  must  interrupt  the  continuation  of  the 
design  of  this  work. 

No  sooner  was  her  majesty  in  England  to  demand  her  rights  and  the  honors  due 
to  her  rank,  than  her  enemies  put  into  action  the  most  severe  course  against  her. 
Before  the  semblance  of  a  trial,  they  had  degraded  her  from  the  privileges  that  were 
due  to  her  rank,  both  in  a  foreign  and  domestic  capacity,  on  the  pretense  of  evidence 
which  must  be  considered,  by  every  just  and  liberal  man,  as  of  no  avail  until  brought 
to  the  test  of  judicial  examination.    This  is  enough  to  cast  unlimited  odium  upon  her 
prosecutors,  and  to  prove  how  utterly  unworthy  they  were  of  the  character  of  judges,  in 
which  double  capacity  they  appeared.    Upon  what  principle  of  right  can  a  prosecutor 
give  the  vote  of  the  judge  ?    The  absurdity  and  injustice  is  glaring.    The  ministers 
of  the  day  were  the  prosecutors  of  her  majesty,  and,  as  such,  had  no  right  to  act 
as  a  portion  of  her  judges.    The  very  idea  of  a  prosecution  is  to  procure  condemna- 
tion, as  that  of  judgment  is  to  decide  impartially  upon  its  truth  or  falsehood,  from  which 
is  to  proceed  acquittal  or  punishment.    In  a  common  court  of  justice  what  would  be 
thought  of  a  man's  being  dragged  to  the  bar  by  a  prosecutor,  who  should  after  condemn 
him  in  the  character  of  a  judge  ?  and  where  is  the  difference  in  the  case  of  the  queen  ? 
for  her  prosecutors,  whose  decisions  were  easily  anticipated,  were  the  most  influential 
of  her  judges.    Were  it  not  for  a  predetermination  to  effect  her  downfall  by  every 
effort,  and  had  they  not  been  blinded  by  their  hate  and  resentment  to  the  accused,  a 
common  sense  of  decency  and  dread  of  infamy  would  have  actuated  them  to  confine 
themselves  to  the  character  they  had  necessarily  first  assumed,  and  leave  the  judicial  de- 
partment to  their  fellow  peers,  the  greater  part  of  whom  they  must  know  to  be  disposed,  by 
connection  and  interest,  not  to  be  favorable  to  the  accused.    They  overlooked  this  course 
that  justice  demanded,  and  a  severe  censure  shall  ever  attach  to  them  in  the  opinion  of 
Englishmen,  whose  constitutional  decrees  of  impartial  justice  they  have  thus  insulted 
and  defied  ;  and  this,  too,  under  the  mask  of  acting  in  a  legislative  character  on  a  Bill, 
the  contemplated  effects  of  which  could  not  be  exceeded  in  severity  by  any  sentence  of 
u  judicial  court.    Nor  will  this  censure  escape  the  royal  relatives  of  the  unseen  pro- 
secutor, (of  whom  the  ruthless  ministry  were  the  visible  representatives,)  who  took  upon 
themselves  the  office  of  judge  in  a  case  were  their  feelings  could  not  but  be  biassed  to 
one  of  the  parties.    Their  absence  would  have  honored  them,  as  immortal  honor  was 
gained  by  a  patriotic  royal  duke  who  refused  to  take  the  least  part  in  a  judicial  character, 
where  circumstances  existed  that  might  warp  his  impartiality,  and  thus  injure  the  course 
of  justice  ;  for  though  he  would  have  appeared  only  as  a  legislator  on  a  Bill,  yet  as  it 
was  to  entail  the  heaviest  degradation  on  the  person  on  whose  account  it  was  framed,  it 
could  not  but  make  him  assume  the  judicial  office,  which  should  ever  be  free  from  every 
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suspicion  of  partiality  arising  either  from  interest  or  connection.  As  a  relative  to  both 
parties,  his  manly  reelings  revolted  from  publicly  condemning  either ;  and  when  the 
accused  had  triumphed  over  her  enemies,  though  still  visited  by  them  with  aU  the  severity 
that  should  rest  only  on  convicted  guilt,  he  dared  the  resentment  of  his  royal  brother  by 
visiting  his  injured  sister-in-law,  and  thus,  as  much  as  his  too  limited  power  was  enabled", 
he  restored  her  to  the  dignity  she  claimed  and  deserved.  This  patriot  —  this  just  judge, 
because  he  would  be  none,  —  this  bold  and  benevolent  assertor  of  the  rights  of  the 
acquitted,  has  for  ever  joined  the  sentiment  of  esteem  with  the  name  of  Augustus- 
Frederick,  duke  of  Sussex.* 

Every  advantage,  which  is  considered  in  all  cases  as  the  right  of  the  accused,  was  also 
denied  the  queen.    She  was,  as  it  were,  dragged  before  her  judges  without  knowing  the 
specified  charges  or  the  persons  of  her  accusers.    She  was  to  be  degraded  by  an  "  ex 
jxut  facto"  law,  a  means  hateful  to  a  Briton  for  its  evident  tyranny.    To  answer  the 
purpose  of  severity,  under  a  hypocritical  mask  of  clemency,  a  sophistical  opinion  was 
sought  from  the  heads  of  the  law,  which  stating  that  she  was  not  amenable  to  the  common 
course  of  judgment,  the  inference  was  she  could  only  be  reached  by  a  Bill  of  Pains  and 
Penalties.    They  stated  that  a  foreigner,  in  a  foreign  country,  not  owing  allegiance  to 
the  British  crown,  committing  adultery  with  the  wife  of  the  King,  &c,  does  commit  no 
treason.    This  is  certainly  true  respecting  the  man  ;  but  the  royal  female  who  suffers 
herself  to  be  so  dishonored  by  either  a  foreigner  or  a  subject  of  the  British  crown,  is,  by 
every  previous  law-definition,  as  a  subject  of  our  king,  in  this  or  any  other  country,  indis- 
putably guilty  of  treason,  though  the  illegitimate  offspring  consequent  upon  guilt  with  the 
former  person,  cannot  by  a  long  residence  of  the  parties  in  a  foreign  country  cause  confusion 
in  the  royal  succession ;  and  consequently  such  a  female  must,  in  the  spirit  of  our  civil  code, 
be  held  as  amenable  to  its  existing  laws.    But  those  laws  would  have  afforded  her  all 
the  rights  of  the  accused :  it  therefore  answered  better  the  purposes  of  the  prosecutors 
not  to  act  upon  them.    The  Report  of  a  Secret  Committee  justified  the  measures  to  be 
taken  against  her,  and  her  majesty's  counsel  was  refused  to  reply  to  it.    On  the  following 
day,  July  the  5th,  the  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties  was  brought  into  the  House,  to  de- 
prive her  of  the  title  and  privileges  of  queen,  and  was  read  a  first  time.    By  it  the 
name  of  the  pretended  paramour  to  the  queen's  alleged  lust  was  first  discovered,  she 
being  till  then  ignorant  concerning  whom  she  was  to  be  accused,  who  was  one  Bartho- 
lomew Bergami,  one  of  her  foreign  establishment ;  but  yet  it  contained  no  specific  charge 
as  to  time  or  place,  and  consequently  withheld  from  the  accused  the  possibility  of  pre- 
paring her  defense,  until  the  side  of  the  prosecution  should  have  vomited  forth  all  its 
loathsome  matter,  and  have  had  time  to  infect  the  public  mind  with  suspicion  of  guilt  and 
disgust  at  its  atrocity,  which  must  necessarily  be  increased  by  the  insidious  rumors  of 
her  enemies,  before  it  could  be  removed  by  the  defense  of  the  accused,  whose  witnesses, 
in  the  interim,  must  be  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  Continent,  necessarily  consuming 
much  time.    To  add  to  the  delay,  it  was  not  until  the  17th  of  August  that  the  cose  to 
justify  the  accusation  contained  in  the  bill  commenced,  which  may  be  called  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Queen '8  Trial.    The  counsel  for  the  prosecution  closed  their  case 
September  the  7th,  and  that  of  the  defense  was  refused  to  answer  to  it,  from  the  fear 
of  an  unfair  impression  being  made  by  their  oratory  ;  but  no  fear  seemed  to  influence 
certain  noble  lords  concerning  the  unfair  impression  the  king's  ex-pa rte  case  would  make, 
without  some  counteraction  to  repel  it.    The  queen  was  deprived  of  every  advantage 
that  her  enemies  might  now  ensure  her  destruction.    So  much  for  the  justice  and  the 
humanity  of  the  noble  members  of  our  legislative  court.    The  counsel  for  the  defense 
opened  their  case  on  the  3rd  of  October,  when  it  was  shewn  that  some  witnesses  for  the 
queen  had  met  with  certain  obstacles  in  entering  upon  her  defense :  that  general  Pino, 
in  the  Austrian  service,  had  been  deterred  from  coming  to  England  for  fear  of  losing  his 
commission,  and  that  the  chamberlain  of  the  grand  duke  of  Baden,  though  willing  to  come, 
had  been  forbidden  by  his  master.    It  was  a  circumstance  also  fresh  in  the  recollection  of 
the  lords,  that  this  refusal  to  suffer  a  witness  to  come  over  in  favor  of  the  queen,  came 
from  the  very  same  quarter  which  employed  the  agency  of  two  ministers  and  two  am- 
bassadors to  compel  a  witness  to  come  against  the  accused.    The  entire  case  closed  on 
the  30th  of  October,  after  a  splendid  display  of  legal  force  and  forensic  eloquence,  by 
which  the  names  of  Brougham,  Denman,  and  their  zealous  coadjutors,  will  be  ever  cele- 
brated, and  the  queen's  attorney  and  solicitor-generals  be  admitted  as  the  worthy  rivals 
of  the  most  celebrated  orators.    The  lords  now  entered  warmly  into  discussion,  and  the 

*  Prince  Leopold,  too,  as  noon  as  the  Cases  of  the  Prosecution  and  Defense  had  doted,  without  waiting  for  the  decision  of  the 
I  lou<c,  waited  unon  hir  inajcMv,  it  hciinz  hi*  tirst  interview  « ith  her,  ami  expressed  his  conviction  of  her  innuunce.  'Il)i»  visit, 
so  honorable  both  to  the  ion  and  mothcr.in.law,  dreadfully  <diook  the  nerves  of  the  roirurtcrialist*. 
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Bill  was  read  a  second  time  by  a  majority  of  28  on  the  6th  of  November.  After  various 
efforts  to  get  rid  of  the  divorce-clause,  it  was  read  the  third  time  on  the  10th  of  the 
same  month  with  the  majority  of  9,  the  very  number  of  the  cabinet  conducting  the  pro- 
secution. And  of  the  liability  to  suspicion  of  the  impartiality  of  many  of  those  who 
may  be  called  her  judges,  though  appearing  merely  to  act  in  a  legislative  character  on 
the  fate  of  a  Bill  in  parliament,  the  duke  of  Bedford  after  expressing  his  full  conviction 
of  her  majesty  8  innocence  and  of  the  severity  the  queen  had  received,  exclaimed,  '*  Who 
was  at  the  head  of  the  inquiry  ?  Who  ?  Why,  his  majesty's  ministers  in  their  minis- 
terial capacity.  It  would  likewise  be  seen  that  "there  were  the  servants  of  the  household 
of  the  king."  It  is  worthy  of  remark  also  that  out  of  the  whole  108  lords  who  voted  for 
the  third  reading,  there  were  but  12,  who  by  connection  and  interest  were  not  in  some 
measure  liable  to  an  imputation  of  a  bias  in  favor  of  the  unseen  prosecutor.  Can  a  ver- 
dict from  such  a  jury  then  be  worthy  of  the  least  regard  in  the  estimation  of  any  impartial 
man  ?  Peers  may  flatter  themselves  with  fine  asseverations  that  "  honor"  only  rules 
them  ;  but  until  a  nation  can  see  that  patriotism  is  not  yielded  up  to  mean  and  sordid 
interest  and  arrogant  influence,  it  will  justly  regard  their  egotism  with  contempt,  and 
look  upon  their  ideas  of  honor  as  a  direct  opposite  to  the  dictates  of  religion  and  a  love 
of  country,  which  are  the  only  worthy  inducements  to  human  exertion.  When  peers 
fulfil  their  duties,  they  will  have  public  approbation,  and  will  find  the  great  body  of 
Englishmen  to  have  an  ardent  love  of  our  glorious  constitution,  however  much  their 
loyalty  has  been  maligned  by  such  who  value  that  constitution  only  for  the  corruptions 
ingrafted  upon  it  by  ambition  and  avarice. 

On  this  majority  for  the  bill  being  known,  a  message  was  presented  from  the  queen 
by  lord  Dacre,  to  be  read  to  the  house,  intimating  her  request,  as  the  majority  of  votes 
only  equaled  the  number  of  those  who  were  the  avowed  parties  against  her,  to  be  heard 
by  her  counsel  against  the  passing  of  the  Bill.  The  premier,  the  earl  of  Liverpool, 
however,  rose  and  stated  that  what  he  was  about  to  propose  would  render  the  acting 
upon  that  message  useless.  He  expressed  his  conviction  of  the  public  abhorrence  of  this 
measure ,  and  therefore  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  move  that  this  Bill  be  read  on  that  day  six 
months.  At  the  same  time  he  declared,  if  there  had  been  the  same  majority  on  the 
third  as  on  the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  he  should  have  felt  it  his  duty  to  persevere  with 
the  measure.  The  most  violent  cheering  from  the  house  ensued  upon  this  declaration, 
which  was  quickly  followed  by  that  of  the  immense  concourse  of  people  anxiously  wait- 
ing the  result  around  the  walis  of  parliament.  Joy  spread  like  lightning  through  the 
metropolis,  and  as  speedily  passed  from  town  to  town,  until  it  reached  the  bounds  of  the 
island.  Addresses  and  congratulations  were  instantly  prepared  to  be  laid  at  the  feet  of 
the  queen,  and  the  public  contempt  and  censure  overwhelmed  her  defeated  enemies. 
It  may  be  truly  said,  defeated ;  for,  though  to  the  last  they  contended  for  the  disputed 
field,  they  were  obliged  to  surrender  the  miserable  advantage  they  had  gained.  From 
their  pertinacity  in  endeavoring  to  crush  the  object  of  their  hatred  to  the  earth,  it  is  not 
uncharitable  to  say,  that  they  would  willingly  and  ruthlessly  with  this  small  superiority 
of  numbers  have  transferred  the  contest  to  another  quarter,  had  they  not  been  sure  of  a 
decisive  defeat  in  the  Assembly  of  the  Commons,  which  could  only  complete  their  shame, 
and  cut  them  off  from  even  the  poor  advantage  of  a  forced  concession.  If  the  members 
of  the  Lower  House  were  the  real  representatives  of  the  people,  they  would  have  conse- 
quently voted  agreeably  to  the  wishes  of  their  constituents,  and  if  they  were  not,  yet 
their  evident  self-interest  would  have  led  them  in  this  instance,  as  it  was  not  a  demand 
upon  the  resources  of  the  people,  to  comply  with  those  wishes,  rather  than  incur  the  risk 
of  subsequent  ejectment  by  the  general  voice  of  a  public,  who  would  otherwise  be  in- 
sulted by  an  evident  disregard  to  their  almost  universal  conviction  on  this  celebrated 
question. 

As  soon  as  the  bill  was  lost,  the  statesman  and  patriot,  earl  Grey,  rose  and  complained 
of  the  whole  course  ministers  had  pursued  with  regard  to  the  bill,  which,  after  the 
declaration  of  the  noble  earl,  could  scarcely  be  said  to  be  before  the  House,  but  which  was 
still  before  the  country,  and  would  long  live  in  its  memory.  He  charged  the  servants 
of  the  crown  with  the  grossest  neglect  of  duty,  in  the  first  instance,  in  listening  only  to 
ex  parte  evidence,  and  giving  a  willing  credence  to  the  most  exaggerated  and  unfounded 
calumnies.  They  had  thus  for  many  months  agitated  the  nation — they  had  produced  a 
general  stagnation  of  public  and  private  business — and  they  had  given  a  most  favorable 
opportunity,  were  it  desired,  to  the  enemies  of  internal  peace  and  tranquillity.  They 
had  betrayed  their  king,  insulted  their  queen,  and  had  given  a  shock  to  the  morals  of 
society  by  the  promulgation  of  the  detestable  and  disgusting  evidence,  in  the  hearing 
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of  which  the  House  had  been  so  long  occupied.  His  lordship  also  reprobated  in  the 
severest  terms  the  conduct  of  the  Milan  Commissioners,  who  having  been  appointed,  not 
to  investigate  tnith,  but  to  obtain  testimony  of  guilt,  had  found  in  this  country  but  too 
great  an  inclination  to  put  faith  in  all  the  stories  their  agents  and  witnesses  might  invent 
against  the  honor  and  reputation  of  the  queen  of  Great  Britain.  The  result  had  been, 
that,  after  enquiries,  secret  and  open — after  the  grossest  calumnies  and  the  foulest  libels 
had  been  made  the  subject  of  detail  and  debate  for  fifty  days —  after  all  the  injury  that 
it  was  possible  to  do  the  queen  had  been  accomplished,  the  bill  was  abandoned,  not 
without  reason,  but  assuredly  without  apology.  Immence  cheering  intermingled  with 
and  followed  the  noble  lord's  harangue. 

From  this  ebullition  of  public  joy,  the  mind  cannot  but  turn  towards  the  being  who 
had  most  cause  to  feel  it,  and  in  her  was  seen  the  fact  that  joy  could  be  of  that  intensity 
as  to  deaden  its  expression  and  impose  upon  it  the  semblance  of  misery.  Her  majesty 
received  the  news  of  the  majority  for  the  bill  with  great  fortitude,  and  signed  the 
petition  drawn  up  by  her  counsel  with  a  smiling  air.  But  when  in  a  few  minutes  her 
counsel  rushed  into  the  room  with  the  glad  tidings  that  the  bill  was  rejected,  the  queen 
spoke  not  a  word,  and  looked  fixed  and  insensible  as  a  statue.  Conducted  to  her  car- 
riage, still  maintaining  a  perfect  silence,  she  sank  back  in  her  carriage,  her  veil  covering 
her  face,  and  it  was  not  before  a  flood  of  tears  came  to  her  relief,  that  she  could  resume 
an  appearance  of  consciousness. 

Of  this  triumph  she  had  learned  to  doubt  from  the  majority  of  28  on  the  second  reading 
of  the  Bill.    It  was  with  difficulty  she  was  made  to  credit  the  result  of  that  reading, 
the  first  being  a  mere  form.    Suppressing  a  tear  and  almost  doubtful  of  her  senses, 
she  exclaimed,  "  But  this  vote  of  the  House  of  Lords  does  not  make  me  to  have  com- 
mitted the  crime,  of  which  I  am  innocent ;  does  it  ?  "    One  of  the  bystanders  pitying 
her  grief,  replied,  "  No,  madam,  no !  It  does  even  make  the  people  of  England  believe 
that  you  have  committed  it.    You  may  remember  you  were  once  sworn  to  be  the  mother 
of  the  young  Austin,  to  whom  you  have  been  so  kind ;  but  that  did  not  make  you  his 
mother."  "  Then,  why  did  not  parliament  vote,  as  they  have  done  now,  that  I  was  Austin's 
mother  ?  "    "  Your  generous  father-in-law  was  then  alive,  good  lady  ;  your  daughter, 
too,  was  coming  forth  into  society  and  consequence :  that's  the  only  difference.  Had 
your  father  and  daughter  been  deacl  then,  as  they  are  now  —  in  that  case,  indeed,  they 
would  have  sworn  that  you  were  the  mother  of  William  Austin  ;  but  that  would 
not  have  made  you  so."    »«  Then  voting  me  an  adulteress,  does  not  make  me  one," 
exclaimed  the  queen  with  dignity,  as  she  recovered  from  her  reverie. 

Having  thus  seen  her  paralyzed  enemies  drop  from  their  enfeebled  hands  the  weapon, 
poisoned  with  perjury  and  malevolence,  that  was  leveled  to  destroy  her,  the  queen 
resolved  publicly  to  render  thanks  to  that  Being  who  alone  fights  the  cause  of  the  good 
and  the  oppressed.  Indeed,  in  her  case,  her  escape  from  deprivation  seemed  an  especial 
interposition  of  Heaven  ;  for  an  infuriated  party  had  procured  her  condemnation,  and, 
paralyzed  by  a  Higher  Power,  instantly,  though  reluctantly,  annulled  it ;  and  thus  they 
acknowledged  her  rights,  though  they  were  still  mean  enough  not  to  allow  the  privileges 
that  should  be  granted  them.  To  return  her  thanks  to  God  for  her  deliverance,  her 
majesty  made  a  solemn  visit  to  St.  Paul's,  on  the  29th  of  November,  accompanied  by  a 
numerous  cavalcade  of  gentry,  who  voluntarily  on  this  occasion  offered  to  escort  her; 
and  immense  was  the  crowd  assembled  to  testify  their  conviction  of  her  innocence,  her 
own  consciousness  of  which  only  could  justify  her  public  thanksgiving,  which  she  durst 
not  otherwise  have  ventured  on,  in  the  face  of  insulted  Deity,  as  a  mask  to  conceal  from 
the  world  a  crime,  punishable  by  His  laws  and  imperishably  recorded  in  His  all-search- 
ing omniscience. 

With  a  reverential  regard  to  the  solemn  service  she  was  about  to  undertake,  her 
majesty  in  going  to  St.  Paul's  had  her  carriage  closed,  and  during  the  service  preserved 
the  bended  knee  of  devotion,  so  as  to  be  invisible  to  the  immense  assemblage,  whom  she 
thus  taught  to  ascribe  to  God  our  escape  from  peril.  On  her  return  she  was  greeted 
with  universal  cheers,  which,  her  carriage  now  being  opened,  she  acknowledged  most 
gratefully,  as  though  she  would  express  that  next  to  Heaven,  she  owed  her  safety  to 
the  bold  and  manly  expression  of  public  opinion  in  her  favor. 

This  public  favor,  however,  only  encreased  the  enmity  of  her  persecutors  against  her, 
and  is  an  additional  proof  that  if  they  had  had  any  chance  of  securing  the  Bill  in  the 
Lower  House,  they  would  have  done  it,  in  spite  of  the  unjust  majority  composed  of  the 
exact  number  of  her  prosecutors,  which  it  gained  in  the  Lords.  Having  relinquished 
the  Bill,  —  an  act,  by  the  by,  which  may  from  extreme  probability  be  surmised  as 
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tal  zproceeding  from  cowardice,  for  its  loss  forced  from  them  in  the  Commons  must  have 
ic:i<  Jbeen  followed  by  the  resignation  of  ministers,  and  their  impeachment  by  the  demand  of 
v  the  nation  ;  and  such,  who  could  crush  a  foe  to  the  earth,  being  precisely  such  who  would 
tremble  at  the  prospect  of  retaliation, — the  ministry  yet  resolred  to  treat  her  as  if 
taJ  v  they  had  gained  their  object,  justified  by  a  conviction  of  guilt ;  and  they  refused  her  every 
Wj privilege,  which  she  might  have  expected  from  former  customs  to  accompany  her  now 
p: acknowledged  rank.    But  their  mean  measures  only  increased  her  popularity  and  their 
ac  own  well-merited  mortifications.    Addresses  poured  in  upon  her  from  all  quarters ;  whilst 
En  i  the  miserable  attempts  of  ministerialists  to  gain  a  little  praise  from  like  sources  almost 
entirely  failed,  though  founded  on  the  generous  imputation  that  the  abettors  of  the  queen 
3£-  were  only  such  who  wished  to  make  her  the  tool  of  anarchy  and  rebellion.    An  unpopular 
:tri  ministry  always  endeavor  to  bolster  their  cause  by  ascribing  the  national  feeling,  excited 
a*  against  them,  to  treasonable  and  intriguing  motives.    Such  unmanly  insinuations  may 
t>:  secure  to  their  side  many  of  the  true  but  unguarded  lovers  of  the  constitution,  who,  under 
the  enthusiasm  of  supporting  it,  cease  to  scan  the  measures  of  the  men  that  torture  it  to 
t &  their  own  bad  purposes,  and  who  in  such  excitement  blindly  imagine  that  any  opposition 
to  to  the  measures  of  a  government  must  be  equivalent  to  the  treason  of  subverting  it ;  but 
onr  there  can  never  be  a  just  accusation  against  the  general  body  of  the  people  of  a  disaffection 
n£  to  the  gift  delivered  to  them  by  their  fathers.    Britons  will  always  love  and  support  their 
glorious  institutions,  and  yield  universal  approbation  and  popularity  to  a  wise  and  patriotic 
administration.    They  are  the  real  traitors  of  their  country  who  by  their  acts  have  gained 
the  people's  censure,  and  have  die  presumption  to  attribute  it  to  a  general  disaffection  to 
<J(  that  constitution  which  has  been  reared  on  the  rock  of  ages.    In  the  conviction  of  every 
or  true  Briton,  it  is  a  citadel  which  will  never  be  subject  to  an  outward  attack  from  a  people 
whose  pride  is  its  safety,  and  which  can  never  fall  but  by  the  treason  and  treachery  of  those 
to  whom  its  immediate  defense  is  entrusted. 

The  queen  was  refused  a  palace,  a  restoration  to  the  honors  of  a  court  and  of  her  name 
to  the  Liturgy,  and  lastly  a  participation  of  the  rite  of  coronation,  which  privation  was 
z   accompanied^ with  the  infamous  insult  of  being  refused  admittance,  as  a  mere  spectator,  at 
■i  the  very  doors  of  the  temple,  when  general  custom  pleaded  her  rights  to  be  a  principal  in 
fi>  the  splendor  of  the  scene.    The  queen-consort  of  the  king,  —  a  queen  who  had  retained 
If   her  rank  against  the  conspiracies  for  years  endeavoring  to  undermine  it,  and  whose  accu- 
ti  aations  against  her  had  failed  in  the  form  of  trial — was  ejected  from  the  scene  of  ceremony 
t    as  if  she  had  been  one  of  the  meanest  of  the  rabble,  who  were  gaping  to  catch  a  sight  of 
the  gaudy  procession  of  royalty  about  to  be  anointed.    Good  God !    What  obduracy,  to 
it    subject  a  woman  to  such  a  degradation,  and  that  woman  an  acknowledged  queen.  The 
a    man  who  can  justify  this,  has  not  a  spark  of  British  feeling.    He  may  cringe,  and  bow, 
m    and  play  the  fool,  before  the  form  of  woman  basking  in  worldly  splendor, — he  may  make 
himselfloatlisome  to  her  by  an  excess  of  foppery,  miscalled  gallantry ;  but  the*  wretch 
would  be  the  first  to  insult  her  when  suffering  under  adversity,  and  would  strive  to  add  a 
tooth  to  the  jaws  of  a  persecution  that  was  devouring  her.    This  last  insult  accomplished 
what  her  heartless  enemies  had  for  years  endeavored  to  insure.    She  had,  with  a  fortitude 
that  the  vanity  of  man  would  suppose  possible  only  in  a  hero,  combated  for  years  against 
accusation  and  the  hand  of  power,  and  she  closed  not  the  strife  but  with  victor}'  over  her 
accusers.    She  had  treated  the  petty  insults  they  had  since  heaped  upon  her  with  all  the 
regard  they  merited.    But  in  this  last  insult,  which  would  have  leveled  her  with  the 
meanest  of  society,  her  husband  stood  contest,  —  the  husband  for  whom  she  had  for  years 
expressed  her  sentiments  of  respect  and  duty,  and  whom  she  had  petitioned  to  rescue  her 
from  her  persecutors  and  to  do  her  justice, — the  husband  who  could  thus  revel  in  splendor 
and  deny  his  wife,  deprived  by  his  fiat  of  her  share,  even  the  satisfaction  of  gazing  upon 
him,  undistinguished  from  amongst,  perhaps,  the  most  indifferent  of  his  subjects,  —  the 
husband  who  now  proved  himself  to  her  face  the  abettor  of  her  persecutors,  gave  this  last 
cruel  blow  and  it  was  fatal.    From  that  moment  the  fortitude  of  her  mind  was  lost,  and 
as  Cassar  fell  when  he  saw  the  blow  of  the  man  he  loved,  the  queen  now  sank  as  if  she  repeated 
his  last  words,  u  Et  tu,  Brute  !  "    Grief, — silent  grief,  ever  most  corrosive, — gnawed  upon 
her  vitals,  and  produced  die  malignant  disease  that  so  rapidly  passed  into  dissolution.  One 
month  did  not  pass  from  the  day  of  public  insult,  July  die  19th,  1821,  before  she  was 
numbered  with  the  dead.     Her  body  refused  longer  to  bear  the  action  of  a  deeply 
sorrowing  soul ;  but  that  soul  first  shone  forth  through  it  as  a  bright  example  of  religious 
resignation  and  charity.    In  anticipation  of  death,  she  made  a  solemn  asseveration  of  her 
innocence  before  the  God  she  was  so  soon  to  meet ;  recommended  to  his  care  the  generous 
English,  who  had  displayed  the  best  qualities  of  the  heart  in  her  defense  ;  prayed  forhor 
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unfeeling  persecutors ;  and  calling  to  her  bedside  the  servant,  Mariette  Brune,  the  sister 
of  the  infamous  Demont,  one  of  the  perjured  witnesses  against  her,  said,  "Your  sister, 
Demont,  has  done  me  great  injury ;  her  wickedness  has  been  very  great ;  but  tell  her  that 
I  forgive  —  tell  her  that  with  my  dying  breath  I  forgive  her."  She  exclaimed,  "  My 
enemies  have  for  years  been  plotting  and  conspiring  to  destroy  me,  and  at  last  they  have 
destroyed  me;  but  I  forgive  them,  and  die  in  peace  with  all  mankind."  The  death-bed 
is  not  the  scene  of  hypocrisy,  but  the  touchstone  of  truth ;  and  they  who  witnessed  it,  and 
they  who  believe  the  report  of  it,  must  look  upon  it  as  an  incontrovertible  witness  in  the 
cause  of  queen  Caroline,  and  at  once  proclaim  her— innocent ! 

She  died  at  Brandenburg-House,  Hammersmith,  near  London,  on  the  7th  of  August, 
1 82 1 ,  aged  63  years.  Her  wish  was  to  be  buried  near  her  beloved  daughter ;  but  doul  btful 
of  its  being  gratified, she  fixed  upon  Brunswick  for  the  reception  of  her  ashes.  And  it  was  in 
the  mournful  passage  from  the  dcaih-bed  to  the  tomb,  that  the  last  shaft  of  malice  was  to 
be  hurled  upon  its  fallen  victim ;  but  it  was  averted  by  the  spontaneous  feeling  and  des- 
perate exertion  of  an  indignant  populace.  The  ministers  had  directed  the  funeral  proces- 
sion, which  took  place  on  the  14th  of  August,  to  move  along  the  outskirts  of  the  metropolis 
on  its  progress  to  Harwich,  the  place  of  embarkation  to  the  Continent,  as  if  determined  to 
deprive  their  fallen  victim  of  the  sympathies  and  mournful  tributes  of  respect  that  the 
people,  congregated  in  crowds  and  parties,  were  ready  to  pay  to  the  memory  of  their 
injured  queen.  The  populace,  roused  at  this  act  of  wicked  meanness,  used  sudden  and 
unceasing  efforts  to  change  the  route  into  the  city,  defying  the  military,  who  strove  to  keep 
the  prescribed  path,  and  blocking  up  every  avenue  with  carts,  waggons,  and  coaches, 
through  which  they  might  otherwise  have  been  defeated  in  their  resolution.  Blood  was 
even  shed  in  the  contest ;  and,  after  a  scene,  shocking  to  humanity  and  disgusting  to 
decency,  the  populace  at  length  gained  their  point  and  the  procession  moved  through  the 
city,  where  it  was  joined  by  the  civil  authorities  and  several  companies  until  it  became 
composed  of  thousands,  while  tens  of  thousands  of  spectators  attired  in  sables,  expressed 
by  unaffected  feeling  their  esteem  for  the  departed.  Sne  thus  gained  a  posthumous  triumph 
over  her  malignant  persecutors,  which  to  them  was  mortifying  not  only  from  the  degrada- 
tion cast  upon  themselves  for  their  defeated  malice  ;  but  also  from  the  conviction  forced 
upon  them  that  the  public  loved  their  queen  and  would  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives  defend 
her  from  insult  in  death,  as  zealously  as  they  had  from  injury  when  alive.  Her  triumph 
was  their  disgrace,  and  their  littleness  of  mind  entailed  upon  them  the  contempt  of  every 
feeling  heart.  The  embarkation  of  the  royal  remains  on  the  16th  of  August  at  Harwich, 
and  trie  landing  on  the  20th  at  Stade,  were  conducted  with  an  indecent  haste  and  paucity 
of  ceremony  that  shocked  the  beholders,  who  openly  reprobated  as  an  insult  upon  royalty 
the  little  respect  that  was  paid  to  the  remains  of  the  deceased  by  the  official  conductors  of 
the  funeral  arrangements.  It  was  not  until  the  23rd  of  August  that  it  was  known  in  the 
city  of  Brunswick  that  the  daughter  of  their  late  prince  was  to  be  buried  on  the  succeeding 
day  in  the  mausoleum  of  its  dukes.  General  indignation  fdled  the  inhabitants  at  the 
curtailed  preparations  which,  as  in  England,  would  have  robbed  the  illustrious  dead  of 
the  public  and  mournful  honors  due  to  her,  and  which  also,  as  in  England,  were  to  be 
defeated  in  their  object  Companies  were  speedily  formed  to  swell  the  funeral  procession, 
and  countless  numbers  assembled  to  accompany  the  relative  of  their  then  infant  sovereign  to 
the  tomb ;  and  thus  this  injured  female  was  placed  with  her  illustrious  ancestors  amidst  the 
solemn  silence  of  unaffected  grief.  To  the  last  the  hand  of  power  was  exerted  to  deprive 
her  of  her  just  rights,  and  to  the  last  the  love  of  the  people  defeated  the  malice  of  her 
enemies. 

Cr*  £s*ur  of  »tna  Grorgr  iW.  atrtf  Ourtn  Caroline,  Comfort 

I. 

The  only  child  of  the  unfortunate  marriage  of  our  late  monarch,  George  IV.,  and  his 
ill-starred  consort,  was  Charlotte-Augusta,  so  named  from  her  illustrious  grandmothers, 
who  was  born  at  Carlton-IIouse,  January  the  7th,  1796,  and  baptized  on  the  11th  of 
February  at  St.  James's  Palace,  her  sponsors  being  her  royal  grand-parents,  George  III., 
queen  Charlotte,  and  Augusta,  duchess  of  Brunswick,  the  latter  being  represented  by 
the  princess  Mary.  Numerous  addresses  were  poured  forth  from  all  quarters  to  con- 
gratulate her  birth,  and  the  city  of  London  was  anxious  to  present  one  to  her  royal 
parents  on  the  happy  event ;  but  on  the  29th  of  January  the  prince  of  Wales  intimated 
that,  from  the  necessity  of  dismissing  his  establishment,  he  was  unable  to  receive  such 
congratulatory  compliments  with  the  respect  due  to  the  capital  of  the  empire  ;  but  at 
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the  same  time  he  expressed  his  great  regret  in  not  having  it  in  his  power  to  show  a 
proper  regard  for  the  good  wishes  of  the  city  of  London  towards  himself  and  the  princess 
of  Wales.  But  a  few  short  months  elapsed  from  her  birth  before  the  dissensions  of  her 
royal  parents  produced  their  separation,  which  was  to  lay  in  her  short  career  of  life  the 
greatest  difficulties  that  a  feeling  heart  can  contend  with ;  for,  as  she  was  maturing  in 
years,  her  feelings  were  to  be  lacerated  by  being  severed  from  the  parent  who  bad 
watched  over  her  infant  years.  The  good  old  king,  her  grandsire,  who  ever  protected 
her  isolated  mother,  procured  the  affectionate  care  and  superintendence  of  the  princess 
of  Wales  over  her  beloved  daughter,  during  the  first  eight  years  of  her  life  ;  and  this 
cherished  in  the  bosom  of  the  child  that  affection  which  was  too  firm  to  be  afterwards 
shaken  by  the  unnatural  attempts  to  estrange  her  from  its  object. 

In  her  early  youth  she  unfolded  to  die  view  of  those  most  interested  m  her  welfare, 
not  only  an  enlarged  capacity  and  a  strength  of  intellect  much  beyond  her  years,  but 
also  those  virtues  that  make  their  possessor  endeared  to  every  one  around  her,  giving  assu- 
rance that  the  power  of  doing  good,  however  extended,  will  be  exerted  to  the  utmost. 
Her  earliest  impressions  were  by  her  mother  founded  on  a  reverence  for  religion  and  a 
love  of  charity,  which  were  soon  evidenced  as  corresponding  with  the  natural  goodness  of 
her  heart :  of  this  the  following  anecdote  is  a  most  pleasing  illustration,  and  well  worthy  of 
a  more  general  imitation,  that  would  destroy  the  too  prevailing  apathy  of  pride  which  too 
often  renders  the  human  heart  a  barren  desert  to  all  around  it.    The  princess  Charlotte, 
accompanied  by  a  single  attendant,  once  saw  in  her  morning's  walk,  a  boy  very  ragged  in 
his  attire,  sitting  under  a  hedge  and  crying  from  the  paiu  of  a  wound  on  one  of  his  hands. 
Impelled  by  her  innate  tenderness,  she  hastened  to  him  and  inquired  the  cause  of  his 
tears,  when  seeing  the  wound,  from  a  want  of  covering,  exposed  to  the  cold  influence  of 
the  air,  she  took  her  handkerchief  and  proceeded  to  bind  up  the  mangled  limb.    But  her 
attendant  now  checking  her,  from  a  fear  that  some  ill  consequence  might  follow  from  the 
probable  existence  of  some  contagious  disease  in  the  young  peasant,  the  spirit  of  the  good 
Samaritan  shone  yet  more  pre-eminendy  forth  in  this  lovely  child,  by  her  exclaiming, 
whilst  persisting  in  her  benevolent  purpose,  "  No  harm  can  happen  to  me  :  have  I  not 
read  in  my  bible,  that  He  who  was  greater  than  any  earthly  king,  healed  the  wounds  of 
the  leper ;  and  shall  I  not  then  follow  his  example  and  bind  up  the  wounds  of  this  poor  boy  ? 
And  if  this  shows  how  beautifully  tins  lamented  princess  in  infancy  understood  and  prac- 
tised the  dudes  of  a  chrisdan,  another  anecdote  of  her  childhood  will  prove  how  well  she 
was  adapted  to  have  filled  the  high  office  of  government,  which  her  birth  seemed 
to  have  destined  for  her,  if  the  Supreme  Arbiter  of  events  had  not  pleased  in  His  inscrutable 
decrees  to  have  snatched  her  from  the  fond  expectadon  and  love  of  an  admiring  nation. 
Being  one  evening  present  when  a  game  of  chess  was  playing,  the  sudden  and  triumphant 
exclamadon  of"  Check  Mate,"  was  given.    On  her  inquiring  its  meaning,  she  was  in- 
formed, it  is  when  the  king  is  en  prue  by  any  particular  piece,  and  cannot  move  without 
falling  into  the  hands  of  an  enemy.    "  That  is  a  bad  situadon  indeed  for  a  king,  said 
the  Hide  patriotic  statesworaan,  "  but  it  can  never  be  the  fate  of  the  king  of  England,  so 
long  as  he  conforms  to  the  laws  ;  for  then  he  will  meet  with  protection  from  his  subjects." 
But  the  whole  life  of  this  estimable  princess  was  a  continued  display  of  good  judgment 
and  good  feeling,  die  best  proof  of  which  is  the  popular  love  which  accompanied  her  even 
to  the  tomb. 

As  years  were  carrying  her  to  the  last  stage  of  childhood,  when  somediing  more  than 
die  tuition  of  a  mother  became  requisite  to  fit  her  for  the  important  dudes  that  a  length- 
ened life  would  have  entailed  upon  her,  John  Fisher,  bishop  of  Exeter,  was  appointed  her 
tutor,  who  from  his  christian  virtues  and  great  mass  of  learning  was  deserving  of  the  im- 
portant trust  of  instructiug  a  person,  apparendy  destined  for  a  crown,  in  those  philanUiropic 
principles  so  essential  in  guarding  a  free  constitution,  of  which  pride,  selfishness,  and  am- 
bition are  the  natural  enemies,  which  must  be  perseveringly  opposed  by  every  people  that 
would  not  be  slaves.  Happy  was  it  for  both  tutor  and  pupil  that  the  instructions  of  the 
one  were  accordant  with  the  natural  feelings  of  the  other,  engendering  a  mutual  esteem 
that  smoothed  the  path  of  labor  into  a  reciprocal  pleasure.  But  the  present  acquirements 
of  the  princess  were  far  from  being  narrowed.  Under  her  mother  she  had  deeply  im- 
bibed those  religious  and  charitable  impressions,  which  dignified  her  diroughout  her  too 
curtailed  existence  amongst  a  people  which  must  have  been  benefited  by  a  reformauon 
from  selfishness,  pride,  and  uncourteousness  by  the  noble  contrast  offered  m  her  exem- 
plary conduct.  Her  polite  accomplishments  and  literary  acquirements  were  varied  and 
numerous.  She  was  an  excellent  musician  on  many  instruments,  and  her  voice,  though 
uot  powerful,  was  sweet  and  scientifically  modulated.     Her  kuovvledge  of  languages  too 
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was  far  above  the  usual  acquirements  of  her  sex;  and  under  her  classical  tutors,  she  soon 
improved  it  to  a  perfection  that  mastered  the  difficulties  of  many  of  the  continental 
mediums  of  intercourse.    Her  natural  taste  led  her  to  the  beauties  of  the  British  poets, 
which  she  imbibed  with  all  the  avidity  of  a  warm  imagination  ;  and  it  is  no  dispraise  to 
an  unsophisticated  mind  to  say,  that  it  doted  upon  the  wild  sublimity  and  noble  sincerity 
of  the  ancient  Scottish  bard,  who  sang  of  the  wars  of  Fingal  and  of  the  once  beauteous 
Comala,  over  whose  corse  the  warrior  laments  his  love  in  the  mournful  exclamation, 
"  she  lies  pale  at  the  rock,  the  cold  winds  lift  her  hair,  her  bow-string  sounds  in  the  blast, 
her  arrow  was  broken  in  her  fall."    But  much  as  she  had  already  acquired,  it  was  still 
necessary  to  adapt  it  profitably  to  her  apparent  destiny  by  the  philosophic  instructions 
of  her  reverend  instructor,  who  instilled  into  her  mind  the  true  principles  of  the  British 
Constitution,  and  unfolded  to  her  the  page  of  history,  which  is  "  philosophy  teaching  by 
example,"  ever  making  tyrants  trerobieby  their  conviction  that  the  nations  will  be  en- 
lightened by  its  records,  and  will  consign  unjust  power  to  ignominious  deprivation  as  a 
durable  lesson  both  to  kings  and  people.    And  as  preceptors  were  diligently  preparing 
her  mind  for  the  important  political  station  she  seemed  born  to  possess,  so  did  this  amiable 
princess  strive  to  enhance  ncr  merit  as  a  female  in  the  circle  of  domestic  life,  and  to 
become  a  model  for  the  study  of  her  sex.    She  had  none  of  the  vanity,  said  to  be  peculiar 
to  woman,  which  delights  in  exterior  ornament  and  the  excess  of  fashionable  gaudiness  ; 
for  she  never  indulged  beyond  a  neat  simplicity  of  attire,  except  on  occasions  when  her 
rank  demanded  splendor ;  and  even  then  she  wore  it  with  so  affable  a  demeanor  as  to  con- 
vince the  beholder,  that  the  beauties  of  her  mind  far  surpassed  the  brilliancy  of  the  diamond 
that  decked  her  person.    Religion  and  charity  were  exemplified  in  her,  and  consequently 
she  was  honorably  conspicuous  by  a  general  suavity  and  a  condescension  which  diffused 
courtesy  to  her  inferiors  and  scorned  to  defer  those  pleasing  traits  of  character,  until  she 
should  have  first  received  formal  deference  to  her  rank.     Could  people  be  aware  how 
hateful  and  ridiculous  haughtiness  makes  them  to  those  over  whom  they  would  domineer, 
and  how  much  love  and  esteem  wait  upon  the  affable  and  courteous,  pride  would  be  banished 
from  every  bosom ;  or,  at  least,  the  fool  that  cherished  it,  would  meet  with  the  contempt 
of  the  world  whilst  he  was  swelling  with  his  own  ideas  of  self-importance.    As  the  jack- 
daw dressed  in  peacocks'  feathers  was  justly  despised  and  punished,  a  similar  fate  should 
fall  on  the  proud,  for  he  values  himself  merely  for  extraneous  circumstances  that  do  not 
naturally  belong  to  him,  and  that  cannot  urge  the  wise  man  to  arrogate  a  superior  im- 
portance over  those  whom  the  world  in  a  temporal  sense  may  call  his  inferiors.  Virtue 
and  knowledge  only  confer  substantial  superiority,  and  the  mind  that  possesses  them  can 
have  no  connection  with  pride,  which  is  the  god  of  fools.    Power  and  riches  are  but  the 
instruments  to  effect  a  purpose ;  and  their  real  value  is  to  be  estimated  only  by  the  use- 
fulness, or  the  contrary,  of  such  a  purpose  as  it  may  regard  a  general  effect    Power  and 
riches  employed  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  caprice,  or  the  vanity  of  the  possessor,  are  no 
more  valuable  than  the  gold  that  can  never  be  extracted  from  the  mine.    An  unworthy 
use  of  them  must  center  in  selfishness,  when  they  must  be  as  worthless  as  the  contemptible 
possessor  of  them,  which  instead  of  engendering  pride  in  his  breast,  should  rather  urge 
to  humility,  as  the  fool  has  neither  the  heart  nor  trie  understanding  to  employ  them  to  an 
advantageous  end.    These  aggregates  of  human  influence  arc  only  valuable  as  they  are 
employed  for  general  happiness  under  the  direction  of  virtue  and  knowledge,  which  attri- 
butes can  never  be  allied  with  pride  or  selfishness ;  and  therefore  the  wretch  who  engen- 
ders the  latter,  condemns  himself,  and  instead  of  receiving  the  senile  deference  he  would 
demand  of  the  world,  will  only  meet  with  the  unlimited  contempt  of  every  man  who  dares 
to  assert  the  natural  dignity  of  his  nature,  and  scorns  to  evince  a  hypocritical  demeanor  of 
respect  to  one  who  is  unworthy  of  his  esteem.    Amongst  the  wretched  display  of  the  pride, 
vanity,  and  selfishness,  which  mark  a  degenerate  nation,  it  is  pleasing  to  witness  a  being 
refusing  to  remain  in  the  level  of  a  too  general  depravity,  and  rising  an  illustrious  example 
of  Christian  efficacy,  exercising  the  virtues  that  render  her  amiable  in  the  eyes  of  God 
and  man.    Sueh  a  "bein  g  was  the  princess  Charlotte.    As  the  sincere  worshipper  of  her 
God  and  benefactress  to  his  creatures,  she  will  always  be  endeared  to  the  memory  of 
Englishmen.  In  the  character  of  a  daughter  also  she  has  acquired  an  imperishable  name : 
but  there  arose  all  the  sorrow  of  her  life.    She  was  doomed  to  deplore  an  unceasing  enmity 
between  her  parents,  and  to  witness  the  cruel  estrangement  of  her  mother  from  the  splendor 
due  to  her  rank.    She  had  to  suffer  in  her  advancing  years  an  almost  total  separation  from 
the  parent  who  had  watched  over  and  directed  her  infant  mind,  and  to  whom  by  the 
sympathies  of  sex  she  must  be  most  attached.    This  privation  too  she  knew  emanated 
from  the  unfounded  stigmas  on  the  honor  of  her  mother,  whose  wrongs  she  truly  deplored 
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and,  as  much  as  was  in  her  power,  opposed,  of  which,  amongst  many  instances,  the  following 
anecdote  is  illustrative.  It  was  in  the  year  1813,  that  the  princess  Charlotte  was  first  to 
enter  into  the  fashionable  world  by  her  being  presented  at  the  aucen's  drawing-room, 
the  expectation  of  which  had  drawn  together  all  the  rank  and  nobility  of  England.  The 
prince  regent  and  the  princess  of  Wales  were  present,  and  it  was  universally  expected 
that  the  princess  Charlotte  would  be  presented  by  her  royal  mother;  but  very  pressing 
solicitations  were  employed  to  persuade  her  to  allow  that  honor  to  be  enjoyed  by  the 
duchess  of  York,  which  proposition  she  steadily  rejected,  affirming  that  only  by  her 
mother  would  she  be  presented,  which  not  being  allowed,  she  withdrew  from  tne  scene, 
preferring  to  relinquish  its  splendor  rather  than  to  wound  the  feelings  of  her  injured  parent. 
But  yet  the  princess,  though  she  ever  exerted  herself  in  her  mother's  cause,  was  never 
deficient  in  the  love  and  duty  she  owed  to  her  father,  who  was  truly  deserving  her  best 
affections ;  for  his  indulgence  towards  her  was  unlimited,  except  in  restricting  her  inter- 
course, nearly  amounting  to  prohibition,  with  her  royal  mother.  The  prince  regent  was 
ever  most  anxious  for  his  daughter's  welfare,  and  studied  every  means  but  one  to  promote 
her  happiness  ;  but  her  generous  nature  could  not  enjoy  it,  when  by  that  one  privation 
her  mother  was  debarred  from  partaking  of  her  joy.  The  difference  between  her  parents 
was  the  rock  on  which  her  happiness  was  wrecked.  She  ever  regretted  the  separation  of 
two  hearts,  possessed  by  nature  of  noble  qualities,  which  should  have  risen  superior  to 
the  enmity  and  caprice  that  unfortunately  too  much  influenced  their  destiny,  and  in  a 
great  measure  estranged  one  of  them  from  a  people's  love,  and  engendered  in  him  an 
apathy,  careless  of  regaining  that  love,  that  rather  sought  the  solitude  of  the  recluse,  than 
the  general  utility  at  all  times  capable  of  emanating  from  a  prince. 

In  every  portion  of  human  life  the  princess  Charlotte  was  a  model  for  admiration, 
though  not  an  example  of  the  happiness  that  virtue,  "  even  in  this  bad  world,"  is  often 
permitted  by  an  all-wise  Providence  to  enjoy.  As  a  female  deprived  of  the  relative  cir- 
cumstances of  her  situation,  her  ioys  and  affections  were  narrowed ;  for  she  had  no 
brothers  nor  sisters  to  give  the  goodness  of  her  heart  its  full  play,  as  the  enmity  of  her 
parents  had  perhaps  deprived  her  of  the  sensibility  of  fraternal  affection.  Her  situation 
as  a  daughter  afforded  but  a  dreary  and  a  chequered  scene.  The  sun  that  shone  upon 
her  as  a  wife  was  quickly  obscured  by  the  dark  cloud  of  death,  and  she  existed  as  a 
mother  only  so  long  as  to  endure  the  pains  that  were  to  destroy  her. 

The  same  sincerity  of  mind  that  distinguished  her  as  a  daughter,  was  also  her  orna- 
ment as  a  wife.  It  is  well  known  that  the  prince  of  Orange,  who  was  reared  from 
infancy  in  this  country,  was  destined  to  be  her  husband,  and  after  receiving  his  educa- 
tion at  Oxford,  was  in  the  constant  habit  of  meeting  the  princess  Charlotte  at  Carlton- 
House,  and  was  at  last  by  her  father  openly  proposed  to  her  as  her  husband.  But 
incapable  of  feeling  an  attachment  for  him,  although  always  expressing  the  greatest 
sense  of  the  amiable  character  of  the  prince,  she  resolved  never  to  award  to  him  the 
duties  of  the  wife.  The  young  prince  endeavored  in  vain  to  conquer  her  dislike,  which 
could  not  be  surmounted,  though  his  family,  by  the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  rose  once 
more  to  splendor  and  power,  and  his  father  was  numbered  amongst  the  sovereigns  of 
Europe.  The  heart  of  this  princess  was  too  valuable  to  be  made  a  sacrifice  to  a  mere 
state  policy ;  and  her  own  consciousness  of  the  dignity  of  love,  refused  to  yield  her 
share  of  it  to  any  but  the  man  whose  merits  were  worthy  of  her  esteem,  and  whose 
affections  could  accord  with  her  own.  Her  first  introduction  to  the  prince  of  Cobourg 
was  in  the  summer  of  1814,  when  the  allied  sovereigns  of  Europe  visited  England 
upon  the  occasion  of  the  general  peace.  She  was  captivated  with  his  address  and 
manners.,  and,  a  familiar  intercourse  improving  these  first  impressions,  love  succeeded  to 
esteem.  The  duke  of  York  first  perceiving  the  growing  attachment,  communicated  it 
to  the  prince  regent,  who  ever  anxious  for  his  daughter's  happiness,  generously  made  a 
formal  proposal  to  the  prince  of  Cobourg  to  accept  the  hand  of  his  royal  daughter,  a  dis- 
tinguished and  flattering  prospect  of  personal  importance  and  reciprocal  attachment  he 
could  not  otherwise  have  ever  hoped  to  see  consummated.  The  marriage  took  pl-ice  with 
great  splendor  at  Carlton- House,  Way  the  2nd,  181fJ.  To  give  the  prince  a  political 
importance  within  these  realms,  his  royal  highness  was  requested  to  accept  the  rank  and 
title  of  a  British  dukedom,  that  of  Kendal  being  to  be  revived  for  his  acceptance  ;  but 
he  refused  this  honor  at  the  desire  of  his  amiable  consort,  who  wished  him  to  derive  no 
rank  but  from  his  marriage  with  her.    A  provision  was  immediately  voted  for  them  by 

Earliament,  suitable  to  the  generosity  of  a  great  nation,  an  income  of  <£f)0,000  per  annum 
eing  settled  upon  them  jointly  and  for  the  life  of  the  survivor,  and  a  separate  income 
of  £ 10,000  per  annum,  independent  of  the  control  of  her  husband,  being  settled  on  the 
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princess.  As  an  outfit,  £60,000  were  voted  them.  And  both  concurring,  in  their  pre- 
ference of  a  country  life,  the  seat  of  Claremont,  near  Esher,  in  Surrey,  was  purchased 
for  their  ressidence,  which,  with  its  neighbourhood,  was  daily  adorned  by  their  taste  in 
landscape  gardening  and  rural  improvement.  Here  their  domestic  habits  and  conjugal 
endearments  served  as  patterns  to  those  surrounding  them.  Their  virtues  were  an 
example  to  their  humble  neighbors,  and  a  satire  upon  the  extravagance  and  pride  of 
the  rich  and  powerful.  One  of  the  occupations  most  pleasing  to  the  loving  wife  was  to 
accompany  her  illustrious  consort  in  his  study  of  the  English  language,  in  which  he  was 
so  diligent  that  he  was  speedily  enabled  to  read  our  best  writers  upon  history  and 
jurisprudence,  and  he  continued  his  labors  until  he  fully  understood  the  beauties  of  our 
nation's  glory,  Milton  and  Shakespear.  Ever  of  religious  habits,  she  was  a  strict 
observer  of  the  Sabbath,  and,  after  having  presented  herself,  accompanied  by  her  husband, 
in  the  unadorned  temple  of  worship  in  the  humble  village  of  Esher,  where  her  un- 
ostentation  and  affability  riveted  the  affections  of  the  poor  and  made  them  doubt  their 
otherwise  too  well  fouuded  prejudices  against  the  rich  and  nowerful,  she  would  request 
him  on  their  return  to  privacy  to  read  to  her  one  of  our  best  English  sermons.  She 
looked  up  to  her  husband  with  perfect  respect  and  affection,  and  his  influence  over  her 
was  unbounded. 

But  this  happiness  was  too  great  for  earth,  and  the  virtue  from  which  it  emanated 
was  called  to  an  eternal  crown.  England's  hope  died  with  her,  and  the  expectation  of 
the  blessings  that  her  reign  would  have  produced  was  destroyed.  Society  lost  a  worthy 
example  that  was  too  needful  to  shame  selfish  pride  and  arrogant  ignorance ;  but  by  the 
goodness  of  Providence  it  is  now  revived  in  the  persons  of  our  illustrious  monarch  and 
his  benevolent  consort,  which,  by  deserving,  may  we  long  enjoy. 

The  princess  Charlotte  died  at  Claremont  in  childbirth,  having  been  delivered  of  a 
still-born  male  child,  November  the  6th,  1817,  universally  regreted  by  all  ranks  of 
people,  and  deeply  mourned  by  her  deprived  consort,  who  in  anguish  watched  her  last 
looks,  as  full  of  love  they  were  directed  upon  him.  Her  royal  highness  was  buried  in 
great  state  at  Windsor,  on  the  19th  of  November  following,  in  the  22d  year  of  her  age. 
This  beloved  princess  was  in  figure  about  the  middle  size,  rather  inclining  to  the  em- 
bonnoint,  with  arms  delicately  rounded.  Her  complexion  was  beautifully  fair  and  her 
head  finely  placed.  Her  expression  was  a  mingling  of  sweetness  with  dignity,  varying 
with  the  emotions  of  her  mind,  as  they  spoke  through  the  intelligent  radiance  of  her  full 
blue  eyes.  Her  personal  attractions  were  gazed  on  with  delight ;  for  they  were  regard- 
ed as  the  visible  emblems  of  the  beauties  of  a  virtuous  heart  and  a  capacious  mind. 

The  ancestors  of  prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Cobourg-Saalfeld  are  celebrated  by  their 
descent  from  the  famous  Witekmd,  the  founder  of  the  Saxon  family  already  mentioned 
in  the  line  of  Guelph.  That  chieftain's  progeny,  from  whom  Leojwld  is  derived,  assumed 
the  titles  of  counts  of  Zbrbig  and  Wellin,  and  after  of  dukes  of  Saxony,  of  whom  Bern- 
hard  in  1212  was  nominated  Elector.  This  prince's  family  enjoyed  the  dignity  until 
1422,  when,  on  the  failure  of  his  line,  it  was  conferred  on  Frederic  the  Warlike, 
Margrave  of  Thuringia,  also  a  descendant  of  Witekind.  He  was  the  father  of  Frederic 
the  Pacific,  who  died  in  1464,  from  whose  sons,  Ernest  and  Albert,  are  derived  all  the 
Saxon  princely  family.  The  Ernestine,  the  elder  branch,  from  which  Leopold  descends* 
held  the  electorate  until  1547>  when  John  the  Magnanimous,  the  great  champion  of  the 
Reformation  and  patron  of  Luther,  was  deprived  by  the  emperor  Charles  v.,  and  his 
dignities  transferred  to  his  wily  cousin  Maurice,  the  son  of  Henry,  duke  of  Neissen,  the 
son  of  Albert,  the  brother  of  Ernest.  Thus  the  chief  power  was  unjustly  possessed  by 
the  younger  or  Albertine  branch.  Adolphus,  the  brother  of  Maurice,  succeeded  as 
Elector  of  Saxony,  from  whom  was  derived,  in  the  fifth  descent,  Frederic-Augustus  II., 
elected  king  of  Poland  in  1697-  This  king  who  died  in  1733,  was  father  of  Frederic- 
Augustus  III.,  king  of  Poland,  who  died  1763.  His  grandson  Frederic-Augustus 
became  kin<*  of  Saxony  in  1806 ;  but  from  his  adherence  to  the  despot  Napoleon,  he 
was  deprived  of  his  acquisitions  in  Poland  and  of  a  great  part  of  his  hereditary  dominions. 
Anthony  his  brother  succeeded  in  1827,  who  on  the  9th  of  September,  1830,  resigned 
his  authority  to  his  nephew  Frederic,  whom  he  appointed  regent. 

The  Ernestine  or  elder  branch  being  thus  shorn  of  its  dignity,  was  further  divided 
into  a  number  of  petty  states  by  the  portiona  allotted,  after  the  German  custom,  to  the 
several  members  in  descent.  John  the  Magnanimous,  deprived  in  1547,  died  in  J 554, 
leaving  two  sons  ;  John- Frederic,  who  died  without  issue  in  1595,  and  John-William, 
who  died  in  1753.  This  latter  left  two  sons,  Frederic- William,  who  headed  the  first 
house  of  Uotha,  which  was  extinct  in  the  third  descent ;  and  John,  the  patriarch  of  the 
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house  of  Saxe- Weimar,  of  which  Charles-Frederic  is  the  present  duke.  The  second 
son  of  this  last  named  John,  who  died  in  1605,  was  Ernest  the  Pious,  from  whom  are 
derived  all  the  remaining  houses  by  his  several  sons:  viz.  1st,  Frederic,  of  the  second 
house  of  Saxe-Gotha,  father  of  Frederic  II.,  duke  of  Saxe-Gotha,  who  died  in  1732, 
and  was  the  father  of  Augusta,  (the  mother  of  king  George  III.  of  England,)  and  of 
Frederic  III.,  his  successor,  whose  grandson  Augustus  is  the  present  duke :  —  2nd, 
Albert,  duke  of  Saxe-Cobourg,  who  died  without  issue,  1699 : — 3rd,  Bernhard,  the  head 
of  Saxe-Meinungen,  died  in  1706,  and  was  succeeded  by  Anthony-Ulric,  who  waa- 
succeeded  in  1763  by  George,  who  was  succeeded  in  1803  by  Bernhara-Eric,  the  present 
duke  of  Saxe-Meinungen,  who  was  born  in  1 800.  This  duke  Bernhard  has  two  sisters ; 
Adelaide-Louisa-Theresa-Caroline-  Amelia,  the  beloved  and  revered  consort  of  our  present 
illustrious  and  patriotic  king,  William  IV. ;  and  Ida,  the  consort  of  Charles- Bernhard, 
the  brother  of  the  present  grand  duke  of  Saxe- Weimar: — 4th,  Ernest,  the  head  of 
Saxe-Hildburghau8en,  (now  Saxe-Altenburg,)  who  died  in  1715,  succeeded  by  Ernest- 
Frederic,  who  was  succeeded  in  the  year  1724  by  his  son,  who  was  followed  in  1745 
by  his  son,  both  bearing  the  names  of  Ernest-Frederic  The  latter  was  succeded  in 
1780by  Frederic,  the  reigning  duke,  born  in  1763: — 5th,  John-Ernest,  the  head  of 
Saxe-Saalfeld,  and  by  the  acquision  of  Cobourg,  by  the  death  of  his  brother  Albert  in 
1099,  of  Saxe-Saalfefd-Cobourg.  He  died  in  1729,  and  was  the  father  of  Francis,  who 
was  succeeded  in  1764  by  Ernest- Francis,  who  died  in  the  year  1800.  This  last  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Francis-Frederic,  who  dying  in  1806.  left  a  numerous  issue  by 
Caroline-Augusta,  the  daughter  of  Henry  XXI v.,  count  of  Reuss  of  Ebersdorf,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Francis-Frederic,  born  in  1784,  the  present  duke  of  Saxe-Saalfeld-Co- 
burg.  This  duke  has  two  brothers  and  four  sisters ;  of  whom  Antoinetta  was  married 
to  Charles,  the  brother  of  the  king  of  Wirtemburg : — Juliana  was  the  consort  of  the 

Sand  duke  Constantine  of  Russia,  who  despised  by  his  brutal  tyranny  and  injustice  to 
e  Poles,  was  deposed  from  his  government  of  them,  and  died  from  the  cholera-mor- 
bus,  July,  1831 :  —  Maria-Louisa-Victoria,  the  consort  of  Ernest-Charles-Lewis,  here- 
ditary prince  of  Leinengen,  who  died  ,  and  secondly,  of  Edward,  duke  of  Kent, 

who  died  in  1820,  by  whom  she  has  the  princess  Victoria,  the  presumptive  heiress  to  the 
British  crown  ;  —  and  the  youngest  is  Leopold-George-Christian- Frederick,  who 
was  born  December  the  1 6th,"  1790,  and  became  the  consort  of  our  lamented  princess 
Charlotte. 

Prince  Leopold  was  early  acquainted  with  misfortune  from  the  iron  grasp  of  Napoleon. 
The  steady  opposition  the  house  of  Saxe-Saalfeld  gave  to  that  ambitious  despot,  drew 
upon  it  the  weight  of  his  tyranny,  and  our  young  prince  soon  experienced  it.    So  early 
as  1803  was  he  promoted  to  the  rank  of  a  general,  and  his  young  arm  called  to  defend 
his  native  walls  against  too  powerful  an  enemy.    In  1808,  duke  Ernest  on  his  repairing 
to  St.  Petersburg,  left  the  administration  of  his  duchy  to  his  brother  l^eopold.  The 
latter  also  attended  with  his  brother-in-law,  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine,  at  the  cele- 
brated meeting  between  Napoleon  and  the  emperor  Alexander  at  Erfurt.    So  much  was 
his  family  under  the  animosity  of  Napoleon,  that  in  1810,  it  was  insisted  on  that  his 
brother  Ferdinand  should  quit  the  service  of  Austria,  and  himself  that  of  Russia,  in 
which  he  held  a  suitable  rank.    This  prompted  him  to  repair  to  Paris  to  remonstrate 
against  its  injustice,  of  which  the  result  may  be  easily  supposed.   When  Russia  was 
invaded  by  P  ranee,  our  young  hero,  so  impatient  was  he  ot  inactivity  when  his  services 
might  be  useful,  applied  to  the  emperor  to  be  employed  in  repelling  the  invader,  and  to 
avenge  his  former  injuries ;  but  the  generous  monarch  declined  his  courageous  offers, 
intimating  that  such  interference  on  his  part  would  only  draw  upon  his  family  the  utmost 
vengeance  of  his  foe.    His  spirit  of  enterprise  was,  however,  soon  gratified  ;  for  in  1813 
he  began  his  active  career  of  war,  being  connected  with  the  glorious  strifes  that  led  to 
the  walls  of  Paris  after  the  fall  of  the  implacable  Napoleon,  on  whom  he  was  now 
avenged.    In  1814  he  accompanied  the  sovereigns  of  the  Continent  in  their  celebrated 
visit  to  our  island,  when  mutual  merits  and  attachment  riveted  the  hearts  of  prince 
Leopold  and  our  amiable  princess,  and  formed  a  union  that  afforded  a  worthy  example 
to  all  of  conjugal  sincerity  and  refined  domestic  happiness.    It  will  not  be  attempted 
to  describe  his  grief  at  the  sudden  and  deplorable  event  by  which  his  affections  were 
sacrificed  ;  when  his  splendid  prospects  were  blighted  by  the  very  cause  from  which  he 
had  fondly  anticipated:  the  fulfilment  of  all  his  hopes.    But  though  deprived  of  one 
crown,  it  afterwards  appeared  that  another  was  ready  to  encircle  his  brow  ;  for  towards 
him  the  choice  of  the  European  monarchs  was  lately  fixed  as  the  future  king  of  Greece, 
which  sacred  land  they  appeared  to  have  rescued  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Turk  only  that 
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they  might  subjugate  it  to  their  own,  and  suppress  every  complaint  of  a  degraded  people 
by  asserting  the  divine  right  of  a  king,  who  was  to  derive  his  title  only  from  foreign 
powers,  trampling  upon  the  general  rights  of  mankind  and  disregardfulof  every  feeling  that 
should  bind  man  to  his  fellow.    Posterity  will  look  upon  the  fame  of  prince  Leopold  as 
increased  by  his  refusal  of,  to  a  little  mind,  this  tempting  offer  ;  for  the  glory  of  kings 
can  only  emanate  from  their  power  having  been  conferred  upon  them  by  the  choice  of 
the  people  they  are  called  to  govern,  and  by  its  being  constantly  ana  independently 
exerted  for  that  people's  undivided  welfare.    Chosen  by  despots  to  rule  over  an  oppresse  d 
country,  without  any  constitution  but  such  as  should  tend  to  slavery,  Leopold  would  only 
have  become  a  tool  of  tyranny  to  inflict  misery  upon  degraded  man, — for  the  loss  of  liberty 
is  misery  and  degradation  ;  and  he  could  only  have  boasted  of  reigning  over  wretches 
cursing  their  ruler  and  wearied  of  existence.    From  this  splendid  infamy,  with  which 
an  artful  policy  had  nearly  inthralled  him,  he  has  nobly  emancipated  himself;  and  his 
reward  may  hereafter  be  an  important  influence  in  the  British  government  as  the  uncle 
of  the  young  and  interesting  princess  Victoria,  a  daughter  of  his  sister,  the  duchess  of 
Kent,  who  is  the  next  in  succession  to  the  crown  of  these  kingdoms.    But  since  the 
above  was  written,  Leopold  has  gained  the  reward  of  his  independent  spirit  and  his 
respect  for  liberty.    Having  nobly  trampled  beneath  his  feet  a  crown,  that  was  to  make 
him  only  a  delegate  king  from  the  European  despots,  to  lord  it  over  an  enslaved  people 
who  had  no  voice  in  his  election,  this  prince  is  now  called  to  wear  another,  rendered 
honorable  by  the  voice  of  the  people,  who  have  chosen  him  to  guard  their  institutions 
and  protect  their  liberties.    He  was  elected  in  July,  1831,  by  the  Belgians  as  their 
monarch,  and  now  ranks  amongst  European  sovereigns  as  Leopold  I.,  king  of  Belgium. 
This  is  indeed  to  be  "  every  inch  a  king ! "    He  has  obtained  the  glory  of  an  authority 
being  freely  delivered  to  him  by  an  unbiassed  nation,  who  has  called  upon  him  to  govern 
it,  and  may  he  throughout  his  reign  obtain  the  still  greater  glory  of  exercising  that 
authority  solely  for  his  people's  undivided  welfare,  evincing  at  the  same  time  a  judg- 
ment and  a  resolution  that  may,  under  Providence,  shield  him  and  his  country  from  their 
surrounding  foes,  and  extricate  him  from  the  many  perils  with  which  he  is  threatened 
by  the  present  uncertain  direction  of  European  councils. 

And  before  the  new  monarch  left  the  shores  of  Britain,  within  which  rest  the  ashes 
of  her  his  soul  held  dear,  he  rendered  himself  popular  in  the  eyes  of  a  generous  nation 
by  relinquishing,  as  king  of  Belgium,  the  immense  income,  .€50,000  per  annum,  entailed 
upon  him  by  act  of  parliament  as  the  survivor  of  his  amiable  consort.  In  a  letter  dated 
from  Marlborough- House,  July  the  15th,  1831,  to  earl  Grey,  as  prime  minister,  the 
illustrious  prince,  after  some  preliminary  observations  on  the  subject,  thus  expresses 
himself.  "  As  soon  as  I  shall  have  accomplished  the  payment  of  demands  upon  me,  it  is 
my  intention  to  make  over,  into  the  hands  of  trustees,  whom  I  will  without  loss  of  time 
appoint,  the  whole  of  the  annuity  which  I  receive  from  this  country,  in  trust  for  the 

following  purposes :  1  shall  "require  my  trustees  to  maintain,  in  a  state  of  complete 

habitation  ana  of  repair,  the  house,  gardens,  and  park,  at  Claremont ;  and  further,  to 
pay  all  the  salaries,  pensions,  and  allowances,  which  I  shall  deem  a  proper  reward  to 
those  persons  who  have  claims  upon  me  for  their  faithful  services  dunng  my  residence 
in  this  country.  I  shall,  in  addition,  require  them  to  continue  all  those  charities  and 
annual  donations  to  charitable  institutions,  which  have  been  allowed  or  subscribed  to, 
either  by  the  princess  Charlotte  or  by  myself,  up  to  the  present  period.  All  these  objects 
having  been  fulfilled,  it  is  my  wish  and  aesire  that  the  remainder  shall  be  repaid  into  the 
British  Exchequer. 

I  remain,  my  dear  lord  Grey, 

most  faithfully  yours. 
(Signed)  "Leopold." 
It  is  needless  to  state  that  the  reading  of  this  letter  by  the  minister  to  parliament,  was 
followed  by  the  immense  cheering  of  the  house  in  acknowledgment  of  its  thanks  for  the 
liberality  of  this  resolve  ;  which  doubtless  will  be  followed  by  the  sincere  gratitude  of  the 
great  body  of  the  nation.  And, — though  he  labors  uudcr  the  acrimony  and  malevolence 
of  his  former  rival,  the  prince  of  Orange,  whom,  Leopold,  after  having  deprived  him  of  the 
estimable  princess  Charlotte  in  his  own  possession  of  her,  has  now  also  cut  ofTfrom  the 
hopes  of  the  inheritance  of  half  his  father's  possessions,  confining  him  to  the  more  northern 
states  of  Holland, —  may  his  generosity  be  rewarded  by  the  prosperity  of  his  reign  and 
the  affections  of  his  subjects  ! 
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William  IV.,  Kino  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  of  Hanover,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  #c.  $c. 

W    To  avoid  the  imputation  of  flattery,  than  which  nothing  can  lie 
more  mortifying  to  an  honest  and  independent  mind,  it  wais  at 
first  designed  to  preserve  the  same  silence  upon  his  present  Must 
Gracious  Majesty  as  has  been  observed  towards  the  other  existing 
members  of  his  illustrious  family.    The  annals  of  the  dead  have 
been  rather  copiously  arranged  ;  for  the  dead  have  passed  the 
ordeal  that  stamps  the  character,  their  earthly  deeds  have  reached 
a  completion,  and  are  become  the  property  of  the  historian,  who, 
by  possessing  every  material  that  is,  or  can  be,  relative  to  his 
subject,  is  thus  enabled  to  portray  the  events  that  must  immu- 
tably consign  the  actor  of  them  either  to  the  admiration  or 
indignation  of  posterity,    'the  details  of  the  living,  on  the  contrary,  can  furnish  but  an 
unfinished  picture,  of  the  subject  of  which  the  most  important  materials  may  be  yet 
concealed  in  the  inscrutable  bosom  of  futurity ;  and  it  is  but  too  common  to  supply  the 
deficiency  by  slandering  an  enemy,  or  by  pouring  fulsome  adulation  upon  the  possessor  of 
rank  and  influence  that  both  profit  and  advancement  may  accrue  to  its  disingenuous 
author.    But  though  these  advantages  cannot  be  expected  in  the  present  instance ; 
and  are  certainly  not  desired  at  the  price  of  integrity,  vet  to  escape  the  charge  of  disinge- 
nuousness,  of  which  the  humblest  must  be  desirous,  it  was  resolved  that  this  work  should 
conclude  with  the  late  reign,  had  it  not  been  considered  as  a  departure  from  the  plan 
hitherto  observed,  of  the  biography  of  our  kings  being  detailed  up  to  the  period  of  their 
mounting  the  throne.    For  the  sake  of  uniformity,  therefore,  and  at  the  same  time  not 
to  incur  the  suspicion  of  insincerity,  the  memoirs  of  our  present  sovereign  will  in  a 
great  measure  be  transcribed  from  other  writers,  who  have  been  noted  for  the  indepen- 
dence of  their  principles,  for  their  strict  adherence  to  truth,  and  for  their  consequent 
exemption  from  the  vice  of  flattery.    To  secure  the  luster  of  an  unalloyed  eulogy,  those 
authors  have  been  selected,  who  do  not  deal  largely  in  the  praise  of  kings,  unless  they 
have  deserved  the  love  of  their  subjects  by  a  patriotism  that  should  always,  but  too 
rarely  does,  distinguish  them.    Kings  love  rather  to  aggrandize  themselves  by  mere 
extent  of  dominion  and  undefined  prerogative,  than  by  fulfilling  the  duties  of  their 
station  in  studying  the  welfare  and  promoting  the  lawful  liberty  of  their  subjects.  Let 
a  king  be  a  patriot,  and  the  people  will  be  loyal ;  for  on  him  they  will  pour  their  grati- 
tude for  the  benefits  they  enjoy.    Were  kings  just,  we  should  never  hear  of  republics. 
Monarchy  has  this  advantage  over  every  other  mode  of  government,  that  it  is  more  iden- 
tified in  our  ideas  than  others.   Its  operations  act  more  from  a  center,  which  is  perceptible 
to  the  whole  extent  of  its  sphere.  Man  is  a  social  animal,  and  a  nation  becomes  attached 
to  a  government,  the  benefits  of  which  are  spread  amongst  it  by  the  hand  of  a  distinct 
individual,  whom  it  can  instantly  recognise  as  its  benefactor ;  whereas  the  operations  of 
every  other  form  of  government  emanate  from  an  undefined  multitude  of  rulers,  the 
blessings  of  which  are  received  by  the  people  without  any  correspondent  ardor  of  attach- 
ment; for  it  is  weakened  by  the'numbers  amongst  whom  it  is  distributed,  which  in  our 
monarchy  centers  in  the  king,  his  parliaments  being,  as  the  members  of  his  body,  inca- 
pable of  the  completion  of  an  action  without  the  sanction  of  his  will.    It  is  this  feeling 
amongst  men  that  has  supported  a  king  more  generally  than  any  other  rulers,  and  which 
has  made  them  endure  even  the  mis-rule  of  the  grossest  tyrants,  in  the  hope  of  having 
worthy  successors  whom  thev  could  love.  National  resentment  is  slow  in  evidencing  itself 
against  a  sovereign,  and  nothing  but  his  obstinate  adherence  to  overweening  prerogative 
and  its  companion  tyranny,  will  urge  that  resentment  to  action,  which,  when  excited, 
can  hurl  him  from  the  throne  he  has  disgraced.    Whatever  may  be  the  speculative 
theories  on  government,  even  though  of  the  most  democratic  tendency,  they  never  have 
been  advanced  to  disturb  the  government  of  a  good  king,  who  will  ever  find  in  all  his 
subjects,  independently  of  any  private  opinion,  an  affection  that  will  be  the  firmest  cement 
to  strengthen  his  throne.    A  good  king  was  never  yet  deposed  with  a  nation's  consent. 
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Those  monarchs  who  have  endured  that  disgrace,  have  suffered  it  only  from  their  own 
tyranny,  or  from  their  not  preventing  that  of  their  predecessors  from  being  established 
as  the  prerogative  of  despotism.  While  we  see  falling  around  us  the  neighboring 
monarchs,  who  foolishly  sought  for  aggrandizement  in  the  endeavor  to  make  themselves 
the  only  free  men  in  their  dominions  by  entailing  slavery  and  ignorance  on  their  subjects, 
may  our  William  IV.  stand  an  eminent  example  for  sovereigns,  secure  on  the  pedestal 
of  his  people's  affections,  raised  on  the  broad  basis  of  his  own  genuine  patriotism, — 
a  love  of  liberty  and  knowledge,  with  a  desire  to  make  his  subjects  worthy  of  enjoying 
them.  What  glory  is  there  to  reign  over  slaves  ?  What  dignity  to  lord  it  over  fools  ? 
None  but  tyrants  would  be  disgraced  with  such  a  power. 

William- Henry,  our  present  sovereign,  the  third  son  of  king  George  III.,  by  Charlotte 
of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  his  queen,  was  born  at  St.  James's  palace,  at  a  quarter  before 
four  in  the  morning,  August  the  21st,  1765,  and  was  baptized  in  the  Great  Council 
Chamber  of  the  palace,  on  the  11th  of  February  following,  having  for  sponsors  the  late 
duke  of  Gloucester  and  the  princess  of  Brunswick.    It  is  said,  it  was  the  frankness  of 
his  countenance  and  manners,  so  conspicuous  in  him  even  during  his  childhood,  that 
destined  him  to  the  naval  service  ;  as  the  king,  his  father,  deemed  the  young  nrince  to 
be  formed  by  these  characteristics,  as  well  as  by  his  natural  courage  and  strength  of  con- 
stitution, to  brave  peril  and  to  court  enterprise.    Though  aware  of  the  subordinate  rank 
and  laborious  stations  through  which  he  must  pass  to  distinction,  he  was  enthusiastic  and 
impatient  for  the  service  long  before  his  initiation  into  it.    At  the  early  age  of  14  years, 
he  commenced  his  naval  career,  as  midshipman,  on  board  the  Prince  George,  a  98  gun 
ship,  named  in  compliment  to  his  royal  brother,  the  late  king  ;  and  in  this  ship,  under 
the  command  of  admiral  Digby,  his"  royal  highness  bore  a  part  in  the  great  naval  en- 
gagement between  the  English  and  Spanish  fleets,  commanded  by  admiral  Rodney  and 
Don  Juan  de  Langara.    Previously  to  his  quitting  the  Prince  George,  he  was  also 
present,  February  the  23rd,  1780,  at  the  capture  of  a  French  man-of-war,  the  Prothee. 
and  three  smaller  vessels,  forming  part  of  a  considerable  convoy  ;  and  it  was  on  this 
occasion  that  the  discipline  of  the  British  navy,  which  dictates  equally  to  every  station 
of  rank,  was  to  receive  the  meed  of  the  approbation  of  a  jealous  power.    The  Spanish 
admiral,  Don  Juan  de  Langara,  on  visiting  admiral  Digby,  was  introduced  to  his  royal 
highness,  who  retired  in  the  course  of  the  conference  between  the  admirals.  The 
Spaniard  at  length  having  intimated  his  wish  to  return,  the  young  prince  in  a  few 
minutes  appeared  in  the  uniform  of  a  midshipman,  and  respectfully  informed  his  admiral 
that  the  boat  was  ready.    The  Don  surprised  to  see  the  son  of  his  Britannic  majesty 
acting  in  the  capacity  of  an  inferior  officer,  exclaimed,  "  Well  does  Great  Britain  merit 
the  empire  of  the  seas,  when  humble  stations  in  her  navy  are  filled  by  princes  of  the 
blood."    From  the  Prince  George,  his  royal  highness  was  transferred  to  the  Barfleur, 
thence  to  the  Queen,  and  on  the  17th  of  June,  1785,  after  a  service  afloat  of  six  years 
and  three  days,  he  was  promoted  lieutenant  of  the  Ilebe.     Ten  months  after  this  he 
obtained  the  command  of  the  Pegasus,  and  subsequently  that  of  the  Andromeda  and 
Valiant,  and  on  the  3rd  of  December,  1790,  he  received  a  commission  as  Rear  Admiral 
of  the  Blue.    But  from  this  time  to  the  year  1814,  the  prince  remained  on  shore,  although 
in  the  mean  time  he  attained  naval  honors ;  for  on  the  12th  of  April,  1794,  he  was  made 
vice-admiral,  and  a  full  admiral  five  years  afterwards.    He  again  hoisted  his  flag,  April 
the  19th,  1814,  on  board  the  Jason,  as  admiral  of  the  fleet ;  and  on  the  23rd  of  the  same 
month  he  sailed  from  Dover  with  several  other  ships,  to  escort  Lewis  XVII I.  to  the 
coast  of  France,  as  the  restored  sovereign  to  that  kingdom,  and  having  seen  him  to 
Calais,  the  royal  admiral  returned  to  the  Downs  on  the  night  of  the  24th,  and  struck 
his  flag  a  few  days  after.    However,  it  was  again  hoisted  on  the  25th  of  May  in  the 
Impregnable,  thence  in  the  Jason,  from  which  it  was  transferred  again  to  the  Impreg- 
nable, and  from  her  to  the  Magicienne,  in  which  last  ship  he  sailed  on  the  25th  of  June, 
and  having  escorted  the  allied  sovereigns  to  the  Continent,  struck  his  flag  on  the  28th  of 
the  same  month  and  came  on  shore,  being  the  last  act  of  seamanship  iu  which  his  royal 
highness  was  engaged.    His  service  at  sea  was,  therefore,  as  follows  :  —  six  years  as  a 
midshipman  ;  eleven  months  as  lieutenant ;  three  years  and  ten  months  as  post  captain; 
and  seven  weeks  as  admiral  of  the  fleet :  making  a  total  naval  service  of  ten  years  and 
nine  months ;  but  during  this  period,  from  the  unimportant  stations  assigned  him,  which 
formed  a  constant  source  of  mortification  to  a  magnanimous  mind,  no  opportunity  was 
presented,  excepting  the  one  already  mentioned,  by  which  either  ability  or  bravery  could 
distinguish  itself  in  the  strife  of  arms.    However,  as  a  sailor  and  a  man,  this  prince  yas 
always  foremost  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  and  though,  however  desirous  of  naval  trophies, 
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his  destiny  has  forbidden  him  from  being  ranked  amongst  heroes,  yet  the  goodness  of  his 
heart  has  procured  him  a  glory  that  is  infinitely  greater,  and  is  as  unfading  as  the  mercy 
he  procured  for  the  unfortunate,— the  mercy  that 

"  ■  is  twice  blessed ; 

That  bleaseth  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes ; 

That's  mightiest  in  the  mightiest,  and  becomes 

The  throned  monarch  better  than  his  crown  ;" 

for  it  was  in  the  year  1783,  that  the  prince  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  preserving  a 
brother  midshipman  from  an  ignominious  death,  the  fact  of  which  is  thus  related  by  a 
midshipman  of  the  Torbay,  in  a  letter  to  his  friends. 

"  Port  Royal  Harbour,  April,  1783. 
w  The  last  time  Lord  Hood's  fleet  was  here,  a  court-martial  was  held  on  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin Lee,  midshipman,  for  disrespect  to  a  superior  officer,  at  which  Lord  Hood  sat  as 
president.    The  determination  of  the  court  was  fatal  to  the  prisoner,  and  he  was  con- 
demned to  death.    Deeply  affected  as  the  whole  body  of  the  midshipmen  were  at  the 
dreadful  sentence,  they  knew  not  how  to  obtain  a  mitigation  of  it,  since  Mr.  Lee  was 
ordered  for  execution ;  while  they  had  not  time  to  make  their  appeal  to  the  Admiralty, 
and  despaired  of  success  in  a  petition  to  Admiral  Rowley.    However,  his  royal  highness 
generously  stepped  forth,  drew  up  a  petition,  to  which  he  was  the  first  to  set  his  name, 
and  solicited  the  rest  of  the  midshipmen  in  port  to  follow  his  example.    He  then  himself 
carried  the  petition  to  Admiral  Rowley,  and  in  the  most  pressing  and  urgent  manner 
begged  the  life  of  our  unhappy  brother ;  in  which  be  succeeded,  and  Mr.  Lee  is  reprieved. 
We  all  acknowledge  our  warmest  and  most  grateful  thanks  to  our  humane,  our  brave, 
and  worthy  prince,  who  has  so  nobly  exerted  himself  in  preserving  the  life  of  his 
brother  sailor." 

The  same  year,  1783,  witnessed  also  the  second  instance  of  his  generous  humanity 
in  preserving  the  lives  of  several  British  subjects  at  Cape  Francois  and  the  Havannab, 
who  having  broken  their  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Spanish  government,  were  sentenced  to 
sutfer  capital  punishment.  The  governor  of  Louisiana,  Don  Galvez,  having  accepted 
the  earnest  intercessions  of  the  prince  as  their  pardon,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  royal  sailor 
at  having  accomplished  his  benevolent  desires  were  thus  ingenuously  expressed  in  a 
letter  to  the  governor. 

Port  Royal,  Jamaica,  April  the  13lft,  1783. 

"  Sir,  —  I  want  words  to  express  to  Your  Excellency  my  just  sense  of  your  polite 
letter,  of  the  delicate  manner  in  which  you  caused  it  to  be  delivered,  and  of  your  generous 
conduct  towards  the  unfortunate  in  your  power.  Their  pardon,  which  you  have  been 
pleased  to  grant  on  my  account,  is  the  most  agreeable  present  you  could  have  offered 
me,  and  is  strongly  characteristic  of  the  bravery  and  gallantry  of  the  Spanish  nation. 
This  instance  increases,  if  possible,  my  opinion  of  Your  Excellency's  humanity,  which 
has  appeared  on  so  many  occasions  in  the  course  of  the  late  war. 

"  Admiral  Rowley  is  to  dispatch  a  vessel  to  Louisiana  for  the  prisoners.  I  am  con- 
vinced they  will  ever  think  of  Your  Excellency's  clemency  with  gratitude  ;  and  I  have 
sent  a  copy  of  your  letter  to  the  king  my  father,  who  will  be  fully  sensible  of  Your  Ex- 
cellency's attention  to  me. 

"  I  request  my  compliments  to  Madame  Galvez,  and  that  you  will  be  assured  that 
actions  so  noble  as  those  of  Your  Excellency  will  ever  be  remembered  by 

Yours  sincerely,  William  P." 

In  addition  to  the  above  worthy  traits  of  humanity,  so  honorably  conspicuous  in  this 
prince's  character,  it  redounds  not  a  little  to  his  praise,  both  as  a  man  and  a  sailor,  that 
he  enjoyed  the  sincere  friendship  of  the  intrepid  Nelson,  which  was  an  indisputable  proof 
that  he  deserved  it ;  for  the  British  sailor  was  not  capable  of  complimenting  the  rank 
that  was  unaccompanied  with  virtue.  These  illustrious  men  first  met  at  Quebec  in 
1 7<R2,  when  Nelson  was  in  the  Albemarle  off  that  station,  and  whence  he  was  ordered  to 
convoy  a  fleet  of  transports  to  New  York.  From  this  time  they  became  much  attached, 
and  their  separation  was  the  cause  of  mutual  regret.  At  the  close  of  the  war  they  met 
again,  both  being  appointed  to  the  Leeward  island  station ;  and  Nelson  soon  had  an 
opportunity  of  witnessing  the  prince's  resolute  obedience  to  orders,  amidst  great  personal 
danger  and  strong  temptations  to  avarice.  The  circumstances  of  the  case  are  briefly 
as  follows :  — the  law  excluded  all  foreign  vessels  from  trade  and  intercourse  with  our 
West  India  islands ;  and  America,  being  now  independent  and  as  much  a  foreign  nation 
as  any  other,  Nelson,  the  senior  captain  on  the  station,  ordered  all  American  vessels  to 
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quit  the  islands  within  forty-eight  hours,  on  pain  of  seizure  and  prosecution  of  their 

owners.  Four  vessels  at  Nevis  remained,  which  he  ordered  to  be  searched,  and,  on  being 
found  American,  they  were  adjudged  legal  prizes.  This  proceeding  placed  Nelson  in 
considerable  difficulty,  but  he  ultimately  triumphed ;  and  though  the  thanks  of  govern- 
ment for  protecting  its  commerce  were  given  to  the  admiral  of  the  station,  who  had  in 
fact  opposed  the  measure,  Nelson  was  conscious  of  having  done  his  duty,  and  enjoyed 
the  approbation  of  such  as  were  disinterested  witnesses  of  it.  Among  these  was 
prince  William,  who  thus  notices  Nelson's  conduct  on  this  occasion  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  : 
"  It  was  at  this  era,"  says  the  prince,  "  that  1  particularly  observed  the  greatness  of 
Nelson's  superior  mind.  The  manner  in  which  he  enforced  the  spirit  of  the  Navigation 
Act  first  drew  my  attention  to  the  commercial  interests  of  my  country.  We  visited 
different  islands  together  ;  and  as  much  as  the  manoeuvres  of  fleets  can  be  described  off 
the  headlands  of  islands,  we  fought  over  again  the  principal  naval  actions  in  the  American 
war.  Excepting  the  naval  tuition  which  I  had  received  on  board  the  Prince  George, 
when  the  present  Hear- Admiral  Keats  was  lieutenant  of  her,  and  for  whom  we  both  en- 
tertained a  sincere  regard,  my  mind  took  its  first  decided  naval  turn  from  this  familiar 
intercourse  with  Nelson." 

And  while  the  prince  spoke  thus  highly  of  Nelson,  the  latter  estimated  his  royal 
highness  in  correspondent  terms.  In  a  letter  to  Captain  Locker,  about  the  same  period, 
Nelson  says,  "  You  must  have  heard,  long  before  this  reaches  you,  that  prince  William 
is  under  my  command.  I  shall  endeavor  to  take  care  that  he  is  not  a  loser  by  that  cir- 
cumstance. He  has  his  foibles  as  well  as  private  men,  but  they  are  far  overbalanced  by 
his  virtues.  In  his  professional  line,  I  am  sure,  he  is  superior  to  near  two-thirds  of  the 
list ;  and  in  attention  to  orders  and  respect  to  his  superior  officers,  I  hardly  know  his 
equal.  His  royal  highness  keeps  up  strict  discipline  in  his  ship,  and  without  paying 
him  any  compliment,  she  is  one  of  the  finest  ordered  vessels  I  have  seen." 

In  the  24th  year  of  his  oge,  May  the  1 9th,  1J89,  prince  William  was  created  duke  of 
Clarence  and  of  St.  Albans,  and  earl  of  Munster  in  Ireland ;  but  from  that  time  to  the 
year  UU4,  a  period  of  2o  years,  his  life  was  unmarked  by  any  public  occurrence.  So 
tenaciously,  indeed,  was  his  royal  highness  secluded  from  any  employment  compatible 
with  his  high  rank,  that  it  is  well  known  he  was  much  and  justly  .displeased  at  the 
neglect.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  fancies  of  kings,  and  it  cannot  be  divined, 
unless  from  a  partial  preference  to  one  son  before  another,  why  the  late  illustrious  duke 
of  York  should  have  acted  so  prominently  in  the  military  events  of  his  early  days,  at 
the  same  time  that  his  equally  meritorious*  brother  should  have  been  debarred  from  ren- 
dering himself  conspicuous  in  his  naval  character,  of  which  Britain  might  have  afforded 
him  so  many  opportunities  as  the  sovereign  of  the  seas.  Another  cause  of  obscurity  was 
a  decided  opposition  at  the  Admiralty  to  any  influence  which  he  might  endeavor  to  use, 
from  a  dread  that  his  honest  impartiality  would  be  too  great  a  contrast  to  the  too  general 
sacrifice  in  that  office  of  old  service  to  the  upstart  influence  of  lordly  striplings. 

Disgusted  with  the  long  inactivity  that  had  been  so  pertinaciously  and  unjustly  forced 
upon  him,  fettering  his  generous  enthusiasm,  which  ardently  desired  a  participation  in 
the  toilsome  services  of  the  navy,  his  royal  highness  applied,  in  1812,  both  publicly  and 
privately  to  the  regent,  for  permission  "to  hoist  his  flag  in  the  Mediterranean  and  to 
relieve  lord  Coliingwood  from  his  arduous  command  in  that  station.  In  a  letter  to 
Commodore  Owen,  written  at  this  period,  he  thus  expresses  his  sentiments  on  a  subject 
of  so  much  importance  to  himself  as  well  as  to  the  nation. 

Bath  House,  Saturday  nrg/i/. 
"  Dear  Sir. — This  evening  I  received  your  letter  from  Deal,  and  in  answer  to  it, 
I  beg  to  observe,  that  I  have  made  both  a  public  and  private  application  to  the  king,  that 
I  may  be  permitted  to  hoist  my  flag,  and  relieve  Lord  Coliingwood  in  the  command  of 
his  majesty's  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean.  There  cannot  be  any  secrecy  in  this  thing ; 
because,  before  more  than  fifty  brother  officers  I  declared  my  resolution  at  Portsmouth. 
Until  I  have  the  order  to  hoist  my  flag,  I  cannot  be  certain ;  but  I  am  very  much  in- 
clined to  think  eventually  that  I  shall  have  the  honor  and  happiness  of  commanding  those 
fine  fellows  whom  I  saw  in  the  spring  in  the  Downs,  and  lately  at  Portsmouth.  My 
short  stay  at  Admiral  Campbell's  had  impressed  me  with  very  favorable  ideas  of  the 
improved  state  of  the  navy  ;  but  my  residence  at  Portsmouth  has  afforded  me  ample 
opportunity  of  examining,  and  consequently  of  having  a  perfect  judgment  of  the  high 
and  correct  discipline  now  established  in  the  king's  service.  *  *  *  I  could  not  resist 
what  I  felt ;  and  reasons,  both  public  and  private,  urged  me  to  make  the  offer  I  have 
already  mcutioucd,  and  I  hope  I  shall  be  gratified— I  remain,  dear  sir,  yours,  &c. 

William." 
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Here  is  a  real  proof  of  a  fine  and  manly  disposition  in  the  ardent  desire  to  be  engaged 
in  actual  service,  which  is  fully  corroborated  by  the  following  portion  of  a  speech,  which 
his  royal  highness  delivered  before  the  Goldsmiths'  Company,  on  the  23rd  of  May,  1827  - 

I  am  the  more  obliged  for  the  mark  of  attention  and  respect  with  which  I  have  been 
treated  by  your  worshipful  company,  presenting  to  me  the  freedom  of  the  city,— a*  it  is 
the  only  mark  J  have,  for  the  45  years  that  I  have  been  a  public  man,  ever  received 
J'rom  any  of  the  corporate  bodies  of'  this  great  commercial  city."  This  is  plain  enough 
aud  sufficiently  objurgatory.  What  must  his>majesty  now  think  of  the  vicissitudes  that 
have  raised  him  so  much  "above  his  heartless  enemies  ?  Revenge  is  always  sweet ;  and 
wore  especially  in  proportion  to  the  preliminary  provocation.  It  is  but  too  true  that 
William  IV.  lias  had  provocation  enough  ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  his  real  goodness  of 
heart  will  not  stoop  to  gratify  resentment,  and  that,  using  his  high  authority  without 
abusing  it,  he  will  correct  delinquencies  only  for  the  sake  of  justice,  and  not  for  the  poor 
pleasure  of  mortifying  an  enemy. 

On  the  2nd  of  May,  1827,  his  royal  highness  was  created  Lord  High  Admiral  of 
Kngland, — an  appointment  he  ought  to  have  enjoyed  more  than  20  years  before.  And  now 
did  the  noble  and  generous  spirit  of  the  prince  abundantly  manifest  itself  in  the  promotion 
of  those  deserving  officers  who  most  required  such  distinction.  Many  a  meritorious, 
individual,  whom  the  narrow  and  selfish  policy  of  the  former  lords  of  the  Admiralty  had 
kept  in  the  background,  now  experienced  the  generous  patronage  of  prince  William- 
Henry.  Many  instances  might  be  adduced  of  his  just  and  generous  interposition  in 
behalf  of  worn  out  and  weather  beaten  officers.*  But  his  royal  highness  had  no  faction 
to  follow,  no  administration  to  flatter  or  to  court ;  and,  therefore,  was  he  speedily  dis- 
charged,— because  he  was  honest,  kind-hearted,  and  generous !  Nevertheless,  in  his 
short-lived  authority,  he  succeeded  in  doing  much  good ;  experienced  and  hardy  lieute- 
nants were  made  captains,  and  old  and  sun-browned  midshipmen  were  promoted  to 
lieutenancies.  But  this  wholesale  generosity  was  surprisingly  obnoxious  to  the  "  ruling 
powers ; "  and  his  extreme  vigilance  and  activity  in  the  duties  of  his  high  office  created 


Land  poverty,  and  his  humanity  was  not  ashamed  to  stretch  out  hi*  hand  to  raise  the  humblest  of  his  ctrw.  1 , 
frankness  loved  the  sincere,  though  rough,  language  of  the  seaman  :  and  he  could  accost  his  inferior  sailor  in  the  style  of  his 
equals,  without  risking  an  impertinent  lamilianty  in  return.  The  following  anecdote,  taken  from  the  New  Sailor's  Magazine 
of  the  month  of  December,  I  *•-*?,  sulHciently  testifies  the  royal  philanthropy,  accompanied  with  all  the  rigorous  spirit  of  youth  • 
and  Utough  its  nautical  style  may  appear  harsh  and  unprinceiy  to  the  dainty  ear  of  the  courtly  sycophant,  it  can  never  offend* 
him  who  esteems  humanity,  and  can  appreciate  the  character  of  a  British  Tar.  Does  the  following  talc  shock  the  refined  ideas 
of  fops  and  lordlings,  who  would  gladly  have  ranked  themselves  in  the  low  pleasures  of  our  fifth  Harry,  amongst  the  meanest  of 

his  father's  subjects  V    Let  them  confess,  if  they  can,  who  was  the  more  honorably  employed  in  their  familiar  momenta,  the 

future  conqueror  of  France  in  his  mean  debaucheries,  or  the  Koyaj.  Sailor,  who  could  descend  to  the  style  and  language  of  an 

"a*  full  of  the  cha- 


inferior,  to  dissipate  his  diffidence  and  rescue  him  from  misery.    If  it  offend  the  courtier,  let  it  be  < 
r act  eristic  prized  by  the  dramatist,  and  of  the  worthy  feeling  esteemed  by  the  man. 

"  It  was  on  one  of  those  December  days,  when  the  wind,  blowing  from  the  northward,  acts  almost  like  a  razor  on  the  surface 
of  the  skin  :  and  when,  accompanied  by  small  sharp  nun,  a  mixture  of  damp  and  cold  produces  a  chilling  effect  upon  the  frame 
and  spirits,  that  a  ci^evant  midshipman,  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and 

•  Whistling  as  he  went  for  want  of  thought,' 
I  London-bridge,  which  at  that  time  was  an  asylum  to  the  root-sore,  the  pauper,  and  the  weary  of  heart.   The  day  had 
and  every  thing  looked  dull  and  dreary ;  the  foot-path  was  encumbered  by  mud,  and  porters  carrying  weights,  as  well  a* 


luff  up, \ 

however,  waddled  on but  the  middy  had  to  turn  about  In  order  to  regain  his  course,  when  suddenly  he  beheld  a  ml 
figure,  perishing  with  cold,  a  red  night-cap  on,  an  old  jacket  and  trousers,  a  pair  of  shoes  in  rags  attached  to  his  legs  with  a  rope's, 
end,  no  shirt,  no  stockings,  nor  any  other  attire;  the  face  was  cb  mate-struck,  it  had  braved  the  equator  and  the  pole,  the  battle 
and  the  breeze,  the  scorcnUig  heat  and  the  petrifying  cold, — it  was,  as  might  be  expected,  thin  ,  and,  moreover,  almost  lost  in 
a  profusion  of  hair  on  each  cheek,  so  that  it  wouid  be  difficult  for  the  oldest  acquaintance  to  recognize  the  features  after  long 
absence :  Nature  had  made  the  lip*  to  smile,  the  eyes  to  beam  in  kindness,  the  fine  high  forehead  to  command  respect ,  but 
time  ami  harddiipa,  disease  and  disappointment,  had  quenched  the  fire  of  the  organ  of  sight  and  intelligence,  the  mirror  of  the 
soul, — had  prematurely  furrowed  that  front  of  honest  English  high  spirit  and  candor,  and  had  taught  the  bps  to  (all  in  dejection, 
and  the  treasured  silence  of  woe  .  upon  the  whole,  the  figure  had  something  fierce  in  it.  but  it  was  truly  manly ;  the  warrior's 
arms  were  folded  together,  and  his  face,  bent  towards  the  ground,  was  still  half  up-turned,  and  seemed  to  say  to  rich  merchants 
and  venders  passing  by  on  foot  and  in  carriages,  "  TTiere  ye  are,  ye  tiers  upon  beds  of  down,  ye  feeders  upon  the  poor  man's 


and  venders  passing  by  on  foot  and  in  carnages,  "  I  "here  ye  are,  ye  liers  upon  beds  of  down,  ye  feeders  upon  the  poor  man'* 
toil  j  often  have  you  slept  secure  and  safclv  enjoyed  your  wealth  whilst  poor  Jack  rode  out  the  gale,  hung  on  the  rigging  betwixt 
life  and  death,  and  endured  the  storm  which  held  him  every  moment  betwixt  the  chance  of  clinging  to  a  fragment  of  die  wreck 
and  sinking  into  eternity  ;  but  now  the  war  if  over,  smart-money  paid  for  a  sharp  wound,  and  neglect  and  oblivion,  arc  the 
seaman's  (nrtion. "   The  expression  of  hi*  face  and  eyes  seemed  to  ♦peak  thus  ■  indeed  it  spoke  volumes :  but  it*  mute  a|ipeal  wa» 


wmmmm*S  portion."  The  expression  ofhis  face  and  eyes  seemed  to  speak  thus  ;  indeed  it  spoke  volumes :  but  its  mute  appeal  waa 
lost  on  the  workllings  who  brushed  by  him,  and  who,  bent  on  the  love  of  gain,  scarcely  were  aware  that  their  fellow. man  was 
starving  by  their  side,  too  feeble  and  too  much  an  outcast  to  work,  yet  too  proud  to  beg  ,  the  middy'*  heart,  however,  was  of 
that  texture  that  it  leaned  towards  a  brother-sailor,  meet  him  where  it  might,  and  he  naturally  looked  round  at  poor  Jack  on  hi* 
beam-ends  :  he  had  but  one  penny  in  hi*  pocket,  and  that  the  plaintive  voice  of  a  Wind  woman  had  drawn,  a*  if  by  magic,  from 
its  deep  recess.  What  was  to  be  done? — for  he  should  have  liked  to  have  taken  this  wreck  of  a  man  of  war  into  low.  The 
reflection  caused  him  to  examine  more  closely  the  shivering  seaman,  when  a  small  scar,  occasioned  by  a  splinter,  on  the  bridge 
of  the  note,  brought  to  hi*  remernberanco  Bob  Clewline*,  who  had  served  in  the  same  snip.  The  tar  recognized  him  also :  but, 
so  far  from  making  himself  known  to  him,  he  hid  his  face  in  his  hand :  the  reefer,  however,  was  resolved  to  bring  him  to. 

"  What,  Bob  Clewline* !  "  cried  he,  "  do  1  not  hail  an  old  shipmate  in  you,  a  quarter-master  on  board  the  ,  the  btavest 

heart  of  oak,  the 
might  hear  and  v 

ba*  broke  up  your  old  hulk  this  way  I 

associations  checked  him.  The  middy  stretched  out  hi*  hand,  which  the  broken-hearted  tailor  ventured  not  to  take.  "  t  ome. 
Boil,''  cried  the  other,  "  no  subordination  now  :  we  are  all  equal*  on  life's  auarter^eek,  and  when  myfeUaw.man  suffers,  he 

unfeeling  lubbers  slight  him.   Come,  tip  u«  your/fi*.    Your  haix" 


lewlines ;     cned  he,     do  I  not  nan  an  out  Miipmatc  in  you,  a  quarrer-mancr  on  nriaru  me  ,  the  bravest 

c  best  reefer,  and  the  roerricat  steersman  of  the  whole  *hip'»  crew ;  and,"  said  he  audibly,  that  every  one  passing 
value  fallen  courage  and  fidelity,  "ami  at  prime  a  teaman  at  ever  trimmed  a  tail  or  served  a  gun  ;  why,  what 
lur  old  hulk  this  way  ?  "  The  man  could  not  find  utterance ;  rancrobrancc  of  unrequited  tervieet  and  other 
rk«l  him    Thp  middv  stretched  out  his  hand,  which  the  broken-hearted  tailor  ventured  not  to  take.    •■  (Vm. 


roe*  a  l>eg  in  my  ertitnatioii.    Why  r-because  unfeeling  lubbers  .light  him.   Come,  tip  u«  yourjl*.    i  our  hand  may  be  dirty  , 

f  Prince  William. Henry,  his  present  majesty,  when  a  i 
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an  envy  by  their  extreme  contrast  to  the  intrigue  and  imbecility  of  bis  predecessors  : 
wherefore  his  royal  highness,  by  a  mean  spirited  and  disgusting  cabal,  was  ousted  from 
his  elevation,  and  the  admiralty  affairs  again  devolved,  it  is  hoped  for  the  last  time,  to 
the  former  occupants. 

From  the  prince's  public  avocations,  it  is  necessary  now  to  glance  at  his  domestic  life ; 
and  here  detail  must  be  less  perfect,  for  religion  will  not  exonerate  a  departure  from 
her  precepts  on  the  plea  of  political  regulation.    It  is  not  the  office  of  the  biographer  to 
enter  the  province  of  casuistry  to  produce  lengthened  arguments ;  but  he  cannot  escape 
drawing  some  inferences  from  it  when  his  subject  is  intimately  connected  with  it. 
Marriage  is  strictly  enjoined  as  a  Christian  duty ;  and  no  disabilities  of  rank  should 
exchange  it  for  what  is  clearly  condemnatory  in  the  volume  of  Revelation.  Princes 
are  indeed  restricted  in  marriage,  but  they  are  never  restrained  from  it ;  and  the  choice 
amongst  their  equals  is  sufficiently  various  to  cull  a  precious  flower  that  will  ever  bloom 
in  virtue  and  affection.    It  is  but  bad  taste  to  give  up  this  beauteous  fragTance  for  the 
gaudy  colours  of  a  plant,  whose  insipid  leaves  may  fall  suddenly  from  its  withering  stem, 
and  leave  in  its  possessor  but  a  painful  remembrance  of  what  was  only  an  illusion.  The 
fact  of  his  royal  highness  having  a  large  family  by  a  lady  now  no  more,  the  celebrated 
Mrs.  Jordan,  is  too  well  known  to  be  concealed ;  and  however  condemnatory  such 
connection  was  by  the  divine  precepts,  he  deserves  great  praise  that  he  pursued  not  his 
inclinations  upon  various  objects.    His  affections,  though  emanating  from  an  impure 
source,  were  constant  to  one  object,  whom  he  cherished  with  their  mutual  offspring ; 
and  there  is  but  little  doubt  that  this  object,  estimable  in  many  repects,  he  would  have 
raised  to  the  level  of  his  own  rank  by  the  sanctity  of  marriage,  had  the  institutions  of 
his  country  permitted  him.    It  is  well  known  that  his  royal  highness's  conduct  towards 
Mrs.  Jordan  has  been  bitterly  abused,    "  But,"  says  an  author  already  cited,  whose  line 
of  argument  on  this  subject  is  in  some  respects  different  from  the  preceding  sentiments, 
"  a  calm  and  candid  examination  of  all  the  connecting  circumstances  has  proved  that, 
not  only  was  his  royal  highness  particularly  liberal,  but  that  the  unfortunate  and 
unhappy  lady  was  the  whole  and  sole  cause  of  her  own  sad  vicissitudes.    No  one  will 
suspect  us,"  says  the  independent  writer,  "  of  pandering  to  royalty,  or  of  flinging 
unmerited  flattery  upon  princes ;  but  in  justice  to  our  impartiality  we  may  affirm  that 
the  various  situations  of  the  members  of  the  Fitzclarence  family  are  proofs  of  their 
royal  father's  parental  solicitude  for  them."    This  unhappy  lady  died  at  St.  Cloud, 
July  the  5th,  J81G. 

This  event  releasing  his  royal  highness  from  a  connection  of  many  years'  duration,  he 
now  sought  the  superior  and  honorable  endearments  of  the  marriage  state,  which  he  has 
shared  with  a  being  every  way  worthy  of  her  high  destiny,  and  whose  amiable  and 
domestic  virtues,  so  estimable  to  Englishmen,  will  always  share  the  just  popularity  of 
her  patriotic  and  royal  consort,  who  is  as  eminent  for  his  conjugal  affection,  as  she  is 
deserving  of  it. 

His  lamented  sovereign,  the  late  George  IV.,  dying  June  the  26th,  without  issue, 

but  your  soul  i»  as  kind  a*  a  new  sail  in  a  ninny  day.  Ill  *hew  it  against  any  lord'*  in  the  land.  Come,  heave  a- head ;  follow 
roc ;  111  toon  act  your  timbers  and  rigging  to  right*  ,  you  shall  have  an  entire  relit.  Come,  bear  a  hand ;  set  all  your  canvass  - 
it'*  all  in  ribbons,  1  tee,  and shivers  in  the  wind ;  but  111  keep  out  wind  and  weather  for  you." 

Thu*  saying,  he  walked  proudly,  with  the  poor  tar  astern  of  him,  until  he  came  to  a  slop-shop  near  WeUcloae-aquarc ;  it  was 
a  Jew's.  "  Here,  Moses,"  quoth  the  middy,  who  detected  the  Israelite  bending  looks  of  disdain  and  mistrust  on  trie  poor  man, 
as  if  he  considered  the  contents  of  his  shop  in  danger :  "Come,  Mows,  a  regular  built  ow/nr  for  this  gentleman,"  laving  great  strops 
on  Uie  word  gentleman.  This  was  [niching  it  strong,  but  his  heart  wax  rarrying  royals,  sky-scrapers,  moon.'rakers,  and  his 
pulse  was  sailing  at  the  rate  of  ten  knots  an  hour  at  least ;  so  elate  was  he  to  serve  a  brave  man  in  distress,  and  above  all,  a  son 
of  the  ocean :  "come,  let  us  have  every  thing  good,  andspicand  span  new."  —  '*  Fray,  Shair,  who's  to  pay?"  —  "  Myshetf."  — 
"  O,  your  honor,  that'*  right."  The  poor  man  retired  to  a  back-room,  and  stepped  forward  clad  ftnm  head  to  foot,  and  with  two 
changes  of  linen  and  a  pair  of  shoes,  (by  the  midsh  ipman't  order.)  tied  uu  in  a  pneket-handk erchief  under  hi*  arm.  Hob  (lew  lines 
looked  with  a  blush  on  his  old  clothes,  and  at  this  moment  an  almost  nak«l  boy  i«a&»ed  by  ;  the  midshipman  duly  appreciated  and 
truly  interpreted  one  look  of  the  tar.  "  Rib,  I  sav,  heave  that  overboard  and  let  the  poor  boy  pick  it  up ;  one  good  turn  deserves 
another."  The  payment  was  the  next  "  Three  pound*  fifteen. —  Is  that  the  lowest  t " —  O,  yesh  :  I  don't  gain  rive  shillings 
by  the  whole  deal "  —  "  Well,  then,  do  you  take  the  case  of  my  gold  wateh,  and  weigh  it,  and  give  me  the  produce  of  it " —  "  IaH 
ush  see :  it'*  vary  pretty,  but  not  vary  heavy ;  it's  all  fashion  you  see ;  Indeed,  it's  a  great  pity  to  part  the  vatch  and  the  caish  j 
watches  are  a  drug  now  or  else  I'd  buy  it ;  but  just  to  oblige  you,  I'll  see  what  I  can  give." —  "  IX)  n't  trouble  yourself,  Mosev, 
just  do  a*  you  are  bid :  you  take  the  outside  case,  and  111  keep  the  watch."  —  "  I  shall  lend  you  four  pound*  upon  it,"  rcsumeu 
the  Israelite;  "and  you  may  depend  upon  my  honor  to  return  it  to  you  when  you  bringah  me  de  monish."- — "  No,  you  wont 
Mosey  ;  you  11  do  just  what  I  bid  you."  — "  It  will  spoil  the  watch."  —  "  Not  a  bit ;  she  must  work  without  her  Jacket,  as  my 
friend  has  often  done  in  all  weathers.  I  shall  sell  the  outside  case  to  serve  a  shipmate  in  distress  .  but  the  watch  was  left  me  by 
a  dear  friend,  so  I  -hull  keep  her  :  a  metal  case  will  do  as  well  for  a  little  time,  and  when  Fortune's  breere  springs  up  again,  the 
case  will  be  altered."  —  "  Vcl,  Shair,  you  shall  be  obeyed :  flvcjiound*,  five  shillings  1*  just  the  price  of  the  weight;  therr's  the 
money."  —  ••  Good  morning,  Master  Moses ;  I  Hit  do  you.  Clewlines,  set  sail  again ;  I  want  to  Bet  y<*j  into  port :  it  it  only  what 
I  owe  you.  Were  you  not  the  kindest  creature  to  me  in  the  work!  when  I  was  confined  to  my  berth  with  the  yellow  /ever,  and 
not  expected  to  lite  a  day  f  tome,  come,  you  must  take  your  cargo  in  ;  you  must  be  rictttallcd  as  well  as  refitted.  I  have  got  a 
chalk  at  a  house  near  this,  —  another  shipmate  who  is  set  up  in  business  in  a  |wblir  line ;  call  for  what  you  want,  and  here's  the 
lame  change  to  keep  your  pocket  until  something  turns  up."  I'cxir  Rib  got  a  good  dinner,  a  good  bed,  and  a  snttg  hammock, 
that  night .  and  shortly  afterward*  he  obtained  a  birth  in  an  Indiaman,  and  is  now  doing  well.  Che  royal  reefer V  heart  bounded 
with  joy  at  performing  "this  noble  action,  to  recover  which  he  put  himself  for  a  month  on  short  allowance.  But  this  isonly  one  of 
many  such  traits  in  the  character  of  this  heart  of  oak,  whose  name  Uie  writer  could  scarcely  venture  to  state,  but  who  will  here 
member  th  is  «ccne.  IIakr\  IUtiiiwav. 

//.  .V.  5.  Perseus,  qfthc  Tower,  Son.  I«J7." 
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1830,  his  royal  highness,  as  the  next  surviving  brother,  ascended  the  throne  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  as  William  IV.,  and  was  crowned  with  his  virtuous  consort  at  West- 
minister Abbey,  September  the  8th,  1831,  the  ceremony  being  celebrated  with  festivities 
throughout  the  nation,  to  an  extent  unprecedented  by  any  similar  occasion,  as  evidence  of 
the  love  existing  towards  him  in  the  hearts  of  all  his  people.  May  a  continuation  of  his 
present  genuine  patriotism,  which  has  not  been  exceeded  since  the  days  of  his  great  pre- 
decessor and  namesake,  bring  with  it  an  increase  of  the  present  admiration  and  loyalty  uni- 
versally poured  forth  from  the  hearts  of  his  grateful  subjects,  who  justly  style  him"  "the 
father  of  his  people,"  and  may  they  soon  add  by  the  success  of  his  patriotic  measures, 
14  the  renovator  of  our  too  long  insulted  constitution." 

Z\)t  Our r a  of  »fng  CEJtTTuxm  Itf . 

Adelaide-Louisa-Theresa-Caroline-Amelia,  the  beloved  and  virtuous  consort  of  our 
gracious  king,  is  the  elder  daughter  of  George-Frederic-Charles,  duke  of  Saxe-Coburg- 
Meinengen,  by  Louisa-Eleonora,  the  daughter  of  Christian-Albert-Lewis,  prince  of 
Hohenloe-Laugenburg.  The  Genealogy  of  this  deservedly  popular  princess  may  be 
found  in  the  last  chapter  on  consulting  that  given  of  prince  Leopold,  the  late  consort  of 
our  ever  lamented  princess  Charlotte,  the  daughter  of  king  George  IV.,  both  these 
illustrious  persons  proceeding  by  different  branches  from  the  elder  house  of  Saxony. 

Her  majesty  was  born  August  the  13th,  17^2,  and  her  father  dying,  at  the  age  of 
42  years,  in  1803,  she  with  her  brother,  the  present  duke  of  Saxe- Meinengen,  and  her 
sister,  Ida,  duchess  of  Saxe- Weimar-Eisenach,  was  left  under  the  guardianship  of  her 
mother,  the  duchess,  who,  by  her  husband's  will  was  regent  of  the  duchy,  and  guardian 
of  his  children.  The  queen,  remarkable  for  her  sedate  and  rather  reserved  habits,  was 
educated  with  her  young  companions  in  great  retirement  at  Meinengen,  the  capital  of 
the  small  principality,  with  due  attention  to  her  morals  and  improvement.  Her  whole 
time  was  devoted  to  her  studies,  and  though  naturally  of  a  cheerful  disposition  amongst 
her  more  intimate  associates,  she  took  little  pleasure  in  the  gaities  or  frivolities  of 
fashion ;  and  when  arrived  at  more  mature  years,  she  showed  an  utter  detestation  of 
that  laxity  of  morals  and  contempt  for  religious  feelings,  which,  springing  out  of  the 
revolution*  in  France,  had  found  their  way  into  Germany.  The  little  court  at  Meinengen 
was  remarkable  for  its  splendor,  its  strict  morality,  and  steady  support  of  the  Protestant 
faith ;  and  its  princesses  became  celebrated  for  their  amiable  conduct.  Their  chief 
delight  was  in  establishing  and  superintending  schools  for  the  education  of  the  lower 
classes  of  the  community,  and  in  procuring  food  and  raiment  for  the  feeble  and  destitute. 
The  princess  Adelaide  was  the  soul  and  life  of  every  institution,  which  had  for  its  object 
the  well  being  of  her  fellow  creatures. 

The  late  queen  Charlotte  had  long  kept  her  eye  upon  this  family,  and  when  her 
majesty's  foresight  judged  it  prudent  to  urge  her  beloved  son,  the  duke  of  Clarence,  to 
enter  the  wedded  state,  she  pressed  upon  his  attention  the  only  remaining  daughter  of 
the  house  of  Meinengen.    The  younger  sister,  Ida,  had  already  been  married  to  her 
cousin  Bernard,  the  second  son  of  the  grand  duke  of  Saxe- Weimar.    His  royal  highness 
having  made  the  necessary  enquiries,  and  finding  the  queen's  recommendation  amply 
confirmed,  a  formal  demand  was  made  of  the  princess's  hand  in  marriage,  to  which  a 
favorable  answer  was  returned  ;  but  as  it  was  impossible  at  that  time  for  his  royal  high- 
ness to  proceed  to  Germany,  the  princess,  with  her  mother,  was  invited  to  England, 
and  was  espoused  to  the  royal  duke,  July  the  11th,  1818,  at  Kew  palace,  in  the  presence 
of  the  queen  and  other  members  of  the  royal  family ;  the  marriage  of  the  duke  and 
duchess  of  Kent,  which  had  previously  taken  place  in  Germany,  being  also  performed 
at  the  same  time  according  to  the  rights  of  the  church  of  England.    After  the  ceremony 
the  duke  and  duchess  of  Clarence  spent  a  few  days  at  St.  James's  Palace,  and  thence 
proceeded  to  Hanover,  in  which  kingdom  they  spent  the  winter  of  1818  and  the  follow- 
ing spring,  when  she  proceeded  to  her  natal  soil,  visiting  Gottingen,  Hesse,  and 
Phillipsthall,  on  the  way  to  Meinengen.    The  joy  of  the  people  of  Saxony  on  beholding 
their  beloved  princess  admitted  of  no  bounds ;  and  from  the  moment  she  entered  the 
precincts  of  the  duchy,  she  was  met  and  welcomed  by  the  vassals  of  her  brother,  and 
carried  in  triumph  for  nearly  30  miles  to  the  capital,  when  fete  succeeded  fete  during 
a  lengthened  period.    Towards  the  end  of  October,  1819,  the  royal  pair  left  Meinengen 
on  their  return  to  England  ;  and  from  this  time  to  her  becoming  the  queen-consort,  and 
during  the  period  that  such  a  dignity  has  adorned  her,  the  life  of  her  majesty  has  been  so 
strictly  domestic  that  no  further  details  can  be  given,  than  the  public  events  of  her  visit 
to  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  2nd  of  August,  1831,  and  the  share  she  enjoyed  with  her 
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royal  consort  in  the  ceremony  of  coronation,  on  the  following  8th  of  September,  on  which 
last  occasion  the  ebullition  of  public  joy  throughout  the  nation  was  never  equaled  on  any 
former  inauguration. 

The  latter  event  is  too  well  known  to  need  description,  as  it  will  live  in  the  happy 
remembrance  of  millions ;  and  the  former  may  be  comprised  in  few  words.  The  ample 
provision  of  .€100,000  per  annum  having  been  awarded  by  the  Commons  to  her  majesty  in 
the  event  of  his  majesty's  decease,  August  the  2nd  was  the  day  fixed  upon  for  the  king  to 
give  his  sanction  to  the  grant  in  open  parliament,  and  for  the  queen  to  express  her  thank- 
fulness arising  from  it.    Her  majesty  having  left  St.  James's  palace  a  snort  time  before 

3  o'clock,  accompanied  by  the  duchess  of  Kent  and  the  princess  Augusta,  with  the 
ladies  of  her  suite,  and  escorted  by  a  detachment  of  the  Blues,  arrived  at  a  quarter  past 
three  at  the  House  of  Lords,  which  she  entered,  preceded  by  her  chamberlain,  and 
ushered  by  the  lord  chancellor,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  earl  Grey,  to  her  chair  of  state, 
which  was  placed  on  the  right  of  the  throne  and  level  with  it,  receiving  on  her  entrance 
the  obeisances  of  the  numerous  assembly  of  peers  and  peeresses.    At  a  quarter  before 

4  o'clock,  his  majesty  entered  the  house  in  state  and  took  his  throne,  when  the  queen's 
dowry  bill  having  received  the  royal  assent,  her  majesty  rose  and  with  much  grace  thrice 
made  an  obeisance  to  the  members  of  the  two  houses  of  parliament.  Other  bills  having 
then  received  the  royal  sanction,  their  majesties  retired,  nobly  attended  by  the  different 
officers  of  their  suite  and  were  greeted  with  the  deafening  acclamations  of  the  multitudes 
surrounding  them. 

Her  strict  regard  to  the  preservation  of  the  purity  of  her  court,  untarnished  with  female 
depravity,  and  her  ever  anxious  desire  after  good  works  in  procuring  the  happiness  of 
those  who  seek  her  protection,  constitute  the  chief  history  of  our  beloved  queen  Adelaide; 
and  this  is  her  praise  far  beyond  the  complex  events  that  have  encreasea  the  historian's 
page,  by  the  details  of  oppression  and  misery  endured  from  the  unpitying  hand  of  am- 
bition and  power.  That  female  is  happy  whose  memoirs  are  brief.  It  is  a  proof  (if 
tranquil  comfort  and  innocence  of  mind.  Women,  the  biography  of  whom  is  extended, 
have  too  generally  been  either  the  victims  of  oppression  or  the  slaves  to  guilt.  May  onr 
beloved  queen  think  herself  happy  that  she  affords  little  more  to  the  historian  than  to  say 
she  was  virtuous  and  amiable.    Let  her  contrast  her  peaceful  joys  with  the  tempestuous 

Stopularity  of  her  unhappy  and  persecuted  predecessor,  who  will  afford  volumes  to  the 
iiture  historian,  and  she  must  bless  her  destiny  that  Adelaide's  virtues  are  fully  appre- 
ciated by  an  admiring  nation  and  a  loving  consort,  who  will  ever  shield  her  from  such 
direful  circumstances  as  those  that  were  suffered  by  intrigue  and  corruption  to  surround 
the  wronged  and  wretched  Caroline,  the  consort  of  George  IV.  May  the  days  of  our 
gracious  queen  be  many  and  happy,  the  reward  of  goodness  and  benevolence;  and  may 
the  kind  partner  of  her  affections  always  cherish  her  as  now,  affording  an  example  of 
conjugal  felicity  to  his  subjects,  and  reforming  the  abuses  and  immoralities  of  society ,  which 
late  events  have  unhappily  too  much  fostered. 

Cfjr  fcMut  of  ©tiiff  mmium  W.t  b»  gforfafoc  W  Quern. 

I. 

Charlotte- Augusta-Louisa,  who  was  prematurely  born  at  the  Fursten  of  Hanover,  the 
27th  of  March,  1819,  died  tl»e  same  day,  and  was  buried  in  the  royal  vault  at  Hanover. 

n. 

Elizabeth-Georgiana-Adclaide,  was  also  prematurely  born,  December  the  10th,  1820. 
The  name  of  Elisabeth,  as  one  dear  to  Englishmen,  was  given  her  at  the  special  desire  of 
her  uncle,  the  late  kins.  This  infant  princess  died  at  the  age  of  three  months,  being 
suddenly  seized  with  the  fatal  disease,  an  intro-susception  of  the  bowels,  which  carried 
her  off  in  a  few  hours,  March  the  4th,  1821.  She  was  interred  at  Windsor  on  the  10th 
of  the  same  month. 

Cl)r  Natural  fcMue  of  Bins  KHflltam  W. 

I.* 

George  Fiteclarence,  with  the  remaining  unmatrimonial  issue  of  his  royal  parent,  owed 
his  birth  to  a  connection,  of  many  years'  duration,  of  the  present  king,  whilst  duke  of 
Clarence  and  in  the  period  of  his  celibacy,  with  the  fascinating,  sincere,  and  truly  bene- 
volent female,  Mrs.  Dorothea  Jordan,  who  commanded  his  undivided  affection,  and  who, 
from  the  impossibility  of  a  legal  connection  being  consummated  by  a  national  consent,  is 
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in  a  great  degree  exonerated  from  the  censure  that  Bhould  generally  attach  to  a  union  un- 
sanctioned b^  the  nuptial  tie.  Tin's  female,  celebrated  for  her  genius  and  talents  in  her 
public  capacity,  and  generally  beloved  for  the  unaffected  benevolence,  with  which  in 
private  life  she  ever  stretched  forth  her  hand  for  the  relief  of  the  unfortunate,  died  at  St. 
Cloud,  near  Paris,  July  the  5th,  1816.  Concerning  her  offspring,  thus  issuing  from  the 
loins  of  royalty,  little  will  be  said,  not  only  as  considering  them  as  living  characters,  but 
also  because  the  modest  reserve  that  has  hitherto  concealed  them  from  the  public  notice 
has  been  so  great,  that  little  more  than  their  several  names  can  be  mentioned,  together 
with  their  natural  possession  of  the  noble  generosity  and  honest  sincerity  of  character 
that  ever  emanated  from  their  parents,  and  that  will  now,  it  is  hoped,  gain  them  golden 
opinions  as  the  reward  of  their  virtues  and  employments.  They  ever  evidenced  an 
undivided  filial  regard  for  their  parents,  though  each  was  so  dissimilar  in  rank  from  the 
other ;  and  this  esteem  the  royal  father  has  in  particular  most  richly  deserved  by  the 
noble  protection  and  affection  he  has  ever  afforded  them,  having,  in  addition  to  the  proofs 
lie  has  continually  given  of  the  full  performance  of  his  parental  duties,  given  them  a 
surname  indicative  of  their  connection  with  him,  and  graced  with  the  name  of  the 
title  he  enjoyed  at  their  birth. 

George  Fitzclarence,  bom  ,  who  ranks  as  a  colonel  in  the  arm}',  was  created 

Mav  the  12th,  1831,  by  letters-patent,  a  peer  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
nnof  Ireland,  by  the  names,  stiles,  and  titles,  to  descend  to  the  heirs-male  of  his  body 
lawfully  begotten,  with  remainder  to  his  brothers  and  their  heirs,  of  baron  Tewkesbury, 
viscount  Fitzclarence,  and  earl  of  Munster. 

II*  III.*  IV*  V  * 

Frederick  Fitzclarence,  born  ,  became  lieut.-col.  of  the  7th  Fusilecrs  in  1824, 

and  married  ,  1821,  lady  Augusta  Boyle,  the  daughter  of  George,  earl  of  Glasgow. 

Adolphus  Fitzclarence,  born  ,  is  a  captain  of  the  royal  navy  ,  and  was  appointed 

July  the  24th,  1830,  as  Groom  of  the  Robes,  (having  rank  as  Groom  of  the  Bedcham- 
ber,) to  his  majesty. 

Augustus  Fitzclarence,  born  ,  was  educated  for  the  Church,  and  is  rector  of 

Maple  Durham. 

The  above  individuals  were  allowed  by  their  royal  parent,  on  the  24th  of  May,  1831, 
the  title  and  precedence  of  younger  sons  of  a  marquess  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Brim  in  and  Ireland. 

Henry  Fitzclarence,  born  ,  died  in  India,  unmarried,  and  ranking  as  a  naval  captain. 

VI* 

Elizabeth  Fitzclarence,  born  ,  was  married  December  the  4th,  1820,  to  the  carl 

of  Krrol  &c.,  in  Scotland,  who  is  Master  of  the  Horse  to  her  majesty,  and  was  created  a 
peer  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  May  the  31st,  1831,  by  the 
title  of  baron  Kilmarnock,  of  Kilmarnock,  in  the  county  of  Ayr.  By  his  lordship  there 
is  issue, 

I.  &  II.  William,  lord  Hay,  born  May  the  3rd,  1823,  and  Adelaide-Augusta,  born  . 

VII*  VIII*  IX* 

Man'  Fitzclarence,  born  ,  is  the  consort  of  lieutenant-colonel  Charles  Fox,  a 

son  of  ford  Holland. 

Augusta  Fitzclarence,  born  ,  was  married  to  the  hon.  John  Kennedy  Erskine, 

the  second  son  of  the  earl  of  Cassilis,  July  5,  1827,  which  gentleman  died  at  Pisa,  aged 
32  years,  March  the  6th,  1831,  having  issue  by  this  marriage, 

I.  &  II.  A  son,  born  in  1828;  and  Amelia,  born  in  1829. 

Sophia  Fiteclarence,  born  ,  was  married  August  the  I3th,  1825,  to  sir  Philip 

Sidney,  bart.  by  whom  is  issue, 

1.  Adelaide-Augusta,  bom  June  the  1st,  1826. 

The  above  ladies  were,  by  their  royal  father,  allowed,  May  the  24th,  1831,  the  title 
and  precedence  of  the  daughters  of  a  marquess  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland. 

X.*  XI*  &c. 

 Fitzclarence,  born  ,  was  married  December  the  25th,  1830,  at  the 

Pavilion  Brighton,  to  lord  viscount  Falkland,  her  royal  parent  giving  away  the  hand  of 
his  daughter  in  marriage. 

There  were  other  issue  who  died  young. 
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APPENDIX, 

CONTAINING 

A  CHRONOLOGICAL  EPITOME  OF  THE  SUCCESSIVE  HOLDERS 

or  THE 

Several  Titles  of  the  Brim,  Saxon,  and  English  Nobility  to  the  Present  Period, 
HEREDITARY  AND  HIERARCHICAL: 

ACCOMPANIED  WITH 

£Jk  Various;  Blajonrp  of  tWt  armorial  Searings* 

 ♦  

IN  TWO  PARTS. 
 «.  

Part  I.  —  Of  the  Hereditary  Peers. 


Abercorn. 

Marquisate. 

1.  i.  John  James  Hamilton,1  9th  earl 
of  Abercorn,  in  Scotland,  and  2nd  Vise. 
Hamilton  in  England ;  created  marquess 
of  Abercorn,  Oct.  2,  1790,  K.G.;  died 
in  1818. 

2.  ii.  James  Hamilton,  grandson  and 
heir,  being  s.  and  h.  of  James  Hamilton, 
(who  died  in  the  life-time  of  his  father,) 
eldest  son  of  the  last  marquess  ;  present 
marquess  of  Abercorn,  and  viscount  Ha- 
milton in  England,  and  earl  of  Abercorn, 
&c.  in  Scotland. 

Abercromby. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  Mary- Anne,  daughter  of  John 
Menzies,  Esq.,  and  widow  of  Lt.-Gen. 
Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  K.  B.4 ;  created 
baroness  Abercromby,  of  Aboukir  and 
Tullibody,  in  the  county  of  Clackmannan, 
May  28/1801  ;  died  in  1821. 

2.  ii.  George  Abercromby,  son  and 
heir.    Present  baron  Abercromby. 

ABERGAVENNY,  Or  BERGAVENNY. 

Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  i.  William,  baron  Cantilupe,3  by 
marrying  Eve,daughter  and  co-heiress  of 


William,  lord  Braose,  obtained  the  castle 
aud  lands  of  Bergavenny,  summoned  to 
parliament  by  Henry  III.  as  baron  Ber- 
gavenny, died  1253. 

2.  ii.  George  Cantilupe,  son  and  heir, 
died  1272,  S.  1*. 

3.  i.  John  Hastings,4  baron  Hastings, 
nephew  and  heir,  being  son  and  heir  of 
Henry,  baron  Hastings,  by  Joan,  sister 
and  co-heir  of  the  lastBaron  j  summoned 
to  parliament  June  23,  Edward  I.  1295. 
died  1313. 

4.  ii.  John  Hastings,  son  and  heir, 
died  1325. 

5.  in.  Lawrence  Hastings,  created 
earl  of  Pembroke,  Oct.  13,  1339  ;  died 
iu  the  year  1348. 

6.  iv.  John  Hastings,  son  and  heir, 
earl  of  Pembroke  ;  died  1 37a. 

7.  v.  John  Hastings,  son  and  heir, 
earl  of  Pembroke,  K.G. ;  died  1389.  s.p. 

Barony  by  Writ. 

8.  i.  W'illiam  Beauchamp,6  fourth  son 
of  Thomas,  earl  of  Warwick,  by  Kathe- 
rine,  daughter  of  Roger  Mortimer,  earl 
of  March,  and  sister  of  Agnes,  wife  of 
Lawrence,  first  earl  of  Pembroke,  aud 
fifth   baron  Bergavenny,  summoned  to 


Arvx.    '  Quarterly ;  Irt  and  4th  pule*,  three  einquefoitt,  pierced,  ermine  -  for  Hamilton  ;  Mcond  and  third,  ar.  a  ship, 

with  sail*  furled,  wible  —  for  the  earl*  of  Ahrsv  »  Or,  a  fc**e,  embattled,  gu.  therefrom  bsuant  in  chief  a  dexter 

arm,  cmhowed  in  armor  piw.  garnished,  or,  encircled  by  a  wreath  or  laurel,  the  hand  supiwrting  the  French  invincible  iitan- 

dard,  in  bend  »inUtcr,  also  ppr.  in  hii*e  a  chev  indented,  an.  between  'three  boar*'  heads,  erased,  a*.  «  Gu  three 

leopard*'  head*  inverted  jcstant,  three  tkurs-dc.li*,  or  «  For  the  Anns,  »ev  Pembroke.  »  tin.  a  fesse  between 

mx  ctom  cn»*lets,  or,  a  crescent  for  dill'i  rcnce. 
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parliament  Nov.  23,  as  seised  of  the 
castle  and  lands  of  Bergavennv,  K.G. } 
died  1410. 

9.  ii.  Richard  Beauchamp,  son  and 
heir,  created  earl  of  Worcester  in  1 420. 
He  married  Isabel  Despeucer,  sister  and 
sole  heir  of  Richard,  baron  Despcncer, 
and  baron  Burghersh  ;  died  1431,  8. p.m. 

10.  I.  Edward  Nevill,1  sixth  son  of 
Ralph  I.,  earl  of  Westmoreland,  having 
married  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  sole 
heir  of  the  last  baron,  was  summoned  to 
parliament  Sept.  the  5th,  1450  ;  died  in 
the  year  1476. 

11.  ii.  George  Nevill,  son  and  heir } 
died  1492. 

12.  III.  George  Nevill,  son  and  heir, 
K.G. ;  died  1535. 

13.  iv.  Henry  Nevill,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  1587,  S.P.M.  Elizabeth,  his 
daughter  and  heir  married  sir  Thomas 
Fane,  to  whom  she  brought  the  baronies 
of  Despencer  and  Burghersh. 

14.  v.  Edward  Nevill,  son  and  heir  of 
sir  Edward  Nevill,  second  son  of  George, 
baron  Bergavenny  ;  died  1589. 

15.  vi.  Edward  Nevill,  son  and  heir, 
summoned  to  parliament  from  March 
19,  1604}  died  1622. 

16.  vii.  Henry  Nevill,  son  and  heir; 
died  1641. 

17.  vm.  John  Nevill,  son  and  heir, 
died  1660,  B.P. 

18.  ix.  George  Nevill,  brother  and 
heir,  died  1 666. 

19.  x.  George  Nevill,  sen  and  heir, 
died  1695,  s.p. 

20.  xi.  George  Nevill,  cousin  and 
heir  male,  being  son  and  heir  of  George, 
only  son  of  Richard,  eldest  son  of  Chris- 
topher Nevill,  2nd  son  of  Edward,  baron 
Bergavenny,  who  died  1622  }  died  1721. 

21.  XII.  George  Nevill,  son  and  heir, 
died  1723.  s.p. 

22.  xiii.  Edward  Nevill,  brother  and 
heir,  died  1724,  s.  p. 

23.  Xiv.  William  Nevill,  cousin  and 
heir,  being  eldest  son  of  Edward  Nevill, 
next  brother  of  George,  baron  Berga- 
venny, who  died  1721  ;  died  1744. 
Earldom. 

24.  xv.  George  Nevill,  son  and  heir, 
created  viscount  Nevill,  of  Berling,  co. 
Kent,  and  earl  of  Abergavenny,  co. 
Monmouth,  May  17,  1784,  died  1/85. 

25.  xvi.  Henry  Nevill,*  son  and  heir, 
K.T.  Present  earl  and  baron  of  Aber- 


gavenny, and  viscount  Nevill  of  Berling. 
Abingdon. 

Earldom. 

1. 1.  James  Bertie,3  third  baron  Norris 
of  Rvcote  j  created  earl  of  Abingdon, 
co.  Berks,  Nov.  30,  1682,  died  1699. 

2.  It.  Montagu  Bertie  (assumed  the 
name  of)  Venables,  son  and  heir,  died 
1743,  s.  p. 

3.  m.  Willoughby  Bertie,  nephew  and 
heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  James,  2nd 
son  of  James,  first  earl,  died  1762. 

4.  iv.  Willoughby  Bertie,  son  and 
heir,  died  1799. 

5.  v.  Montagu  Bertie,4  son  and  heir. 
Present  earl  of  Abingdon  an*  baron 
Norris  of  Rvcote. 

Abitot.    See  Worcester. 

AbRINCIS,  Or  AVEHENCHKS. 

Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  i.  William  Abrincis,*  died  1087. 

2.  ii.  Raolo  d'Abrincis,  son  aud  heir, 
died  before  1 147. 

3.  in.  William  Abrincis,son  and  heir, 
living  1170. 

4.  iv.  Simon  Abrincis,  died  about  the 
vear  1203. 

5.  v.  William  Abrincis,  died  in  1230. 
6  vi.  William  Abrincis,  son  and  heir, 

died  before  1235,  without  issue.  Maud, 
his  sister  and  heir,  married  Hamon  Ore- 
vequer. 

ADBA8TON. 

Barony  Extinct,  1815.  Vide  Whitworlk. 

Aguillon. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  i.  Manser  Aguillon,6  died  before 
the  year  1194. 

2.  n.  William  Aguillon,  died  before 
the  year  1257. 

3.  in.  Robert  Aguillon,  died  1205, 
S.  P.M.  Isabel,  his  daughter  and  heiress 
married  Hugh  Bardolph. 

AlLKSBURY. 

Earldom. 

L  i.  Robert  Bruce,7  2nd  baron  Bruce 
of  Whorlton,  in  the  county  of  York,  and 
2nd  earl  of  Elgin  in  Scotland ;  created 
baron  Bruce  of  Skelton,  in  the  county  of 
York,  viscount  Bruce  of  Ampthill,  in  the 
county  of  Bedford,  and  earl  of  Ailesbury, 
in  the  county  of  Buckingham,  on  the 
18th  of  March,  16G4;  died  in  1685. 

2.  ii.  Thomas  Bruce,  son  and  heir  of 
the  earl  of  Elgin  in  Scotland,  died  1741. 


Arm*    >  A  saltier,  ar.  thereon  a  rose  nf  the  first.  *  Quarterly,  first  and  fourth,  gu.  on  a  ml  tier,  ar,  a  kmc  of  the  field, 

lurU  a  and  needed  ppr.  for  Nfvii.uk  op  IUbv  ;  iind  and  Jlril,  or.  fretty,  gu.  on  a  canton,  per  pale,  erm.  and  or,  a  galley  ml 
for  Nk.vii.i.b  »y  Itti  mi  r.  —  1  Ar.  three  l«attering-rarn«  Uir-way*  in  pale,  ax.  armed  and  hooped,  or,  a  martlet  for  difler. 

eiiee  —    '  Ar.  three  lutteriiig.rams.tiar.wavs  in  |wle,  ppr.  headed  and  gamwhed.ax.  »  Gu.  three  arches,  ar.— •  Ou. 

a  fleur.<lclM,  ar.      1  l>r,  a  falter  and  chief,  gu.  wi  a  canton  ar.  a  lion  r 
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3.  in.  Charles  Bruce,  son  and  heir ; 
created  baron  Bruce  of  Tottenham,  in  the 
county  of  Wiltshire,  and  earl  of  Elgin 
in  Scotland,  died  1747.  without  male 
issue.  English  honors  extinct,  excepting 
the  barony  of  Bruce  of  Tottenham,  which 
devolved  on 

4.  i.  Thomas  Bruce  Brudenell  (as- 
sumed the  name  of)  Bruce,  nephew  and 
heir ;  2nd  baron  Bruce  of  Tottenham ; 
created  earl  of  Ailesbury,  in  the  county 
of  Buckingham,  June  the  8,  1776,  died 
in  the  year  1814. 

Marquisate. 

5.  ii.  Charles  Bruce  Brudenell  Bruce,1 
son  and  heir,  created  viscount  Savernake 
of  Savernake  Forest,  co.  Wilts;  earl 
Bruce  of  Whorlton,  co.  York ;  and  mar- 
quess of  Ailesbury,  co.  Bucks,  July  17, 
J  821.  Present  marquess  and  earl  of 
Ailesbury,  earl  Bruce,  viscount  Saver- 
nake, and  baron  Bruce  of  Tottenham, 
K.  T. 

AlLSA. 

Barony. 

1.  I.  Archibald  Kennedy,*  12th  earl 
of  Cassilis  in  Scotland ;  created  baron 
Ailsa  of  Ailsa,  in  the  county  of  Ayr,  on 
the  4th  of  November,  1806 ;  also  created 
marquess  of  Ailsa,  of  Ailsa,  in  the  county 
of  Avr,  Sept.  7»  1831.  Present  Marq. 
and  baron  Ailsa,  earl  of  Cassilis,  &c. 

Albany. 

Dukedom,  June  29,  1716 — Extinct 
in  1728.    See  York. 

Dukedom,  April  1,  1760  —  Extinct 
in  1767-    See  York. 

Dukedom,  Nov.  27, 1784.— See  York. 

Albemarle,  or  Aumarle. 
Earldom. 

1.  1.  Odo,3  earl  of  Champagne  and 
Holderness,  died  in  1096. 

2.  11.  Stephen,  son  and  heir,  d.  1129. 

3.  in.  William  le  Gros,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  1179,  S.P. 

4.  1.  William  Mandeville/  earl  of 
Essex,  first  husband  of  Hawyse,  eldest 
daughter  and  co-heiress  of  William,  the 
last  earl,  died  1190,  S.P. 

5.  1.  William  de  Fortibus,1  the  second 
husband  of  the  said  Hawyse,  died  1194. 

6.  Baldwin  de  Betune,6  third  husband 
of  the  said  Hawyse,  died  1212,  S.P. 

7-  n.  William  de  Fortibus,5  son  and 
heir  of  the  said  Hawyse,  by  her  second 
husband,  William,  was  one  of  the  cele- 


brated 25  barons  appointed  to  enforce 
the  observance  of  Magna  Chart  a ;  died 
in  the  year  1241. 

8.  ill.  William  de  Fortibus,  son  and 
heir,  died  1259,  S.P.M.  Aveline,  his 
daughter  and  heiress,  married  Edmund, 
earl  of  Lancaster,  second  son  of  king 
Henry  III.,  died  S.P. 

Dukedom. 

9.  1.  Thomas  Plantagenet,7  duke  of 
Gloucester,  youngest  son  of  king  Edward 
III.  Summoned  to  parliament  as  duke 
of  Aumarle,  Sept,  3,  1385,  though  never 
afterwards.    The  title  next  fell  to 

10.  I.  Edward  Plantagenet,8  earl  and 
heir  apparent  of  Edmund,  duke  of  York  ; 
created  duke  of  Albemarle,  Sept.  29th, 
1397 ;  but  Oct.  6,  1399,  the  dukedom 
became  Forfeited. 

11.  1.  Thomas  Plantagenet,9  second 
son  of  king  Henry  IV.,  created  earl  of 
Albemarle  and  duke  of  Clarence,  July 

9,  1411,  K.  G.,  died  1421,  S.P.,  honors 
Extinct. 

12.  1.  Richard  Beauchamp,10  earl  of 
Warwick,  created  earl  of  Albemarle  for 
life,  1417,  K.G.,  died  1439,  when  this 
house  became  Extinct. 

Dukedom. 

13.  1.  George  Monk,"  created  baron 
Monk  of  Potheridge,  baron  Beauchamp 
of  Beauchamp,  and  baron  of  Teys,  earl 
of  Torrington,  all  in  the  county  of  Devon, 
and  duke  of  Albemarle,  July  7,  1660 
K.G.,  died  1670. 

14.  11.  Christopher  Monk,  son  and 
heir,  K.G.,  died  in  1688,  S.P.,  honors 
became  Extinct. 

Earldom. 

15.  1.  Arnold  Joo3t  Von  Keppel,1* 
created  baron  Asliford,  in  the  county  of 
Kent ;  viscount  Bury,  in  the  county  of 
Lancashire  ;  and  earl  of  Albemarle,  Feb. 

10,  1696,  K.G.,  died  1718. 

16.  11.  William  Anne  Keppel,  son 
and  heir,  K.G.,  died  1 754. 

17.  in.  George  Keppel,  son  and  heir, 
K.G.,  died  1772. 

18.  iv.  William  Charles  Keppel,  son 
and  heir.  Present  earl  of  Albemarle, 
viscount  Bury,  and  baron  Ash  ford. 

Albini. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  1.  William  de  Albini, M  surnamed 
"  Pincerna,"  in  the  time  of  William  the 
Conqueror  and  Henry  I. 


Arms.    '  For  Britc,  quarterly,  first  and  fourth,  or,  a  mltier  and  chief,  gu.  on  a  canton,  ar.,  a  lion  rampant,  at.  For 

BaviiRXELL,  2nd  and  :»nl  ar.  a  chev.  gu.  tietween  three  morions,  nr  »teel  caps,  ax.  »  Ar.  a  chev.  gu.  beta  ten  three  crum 

crowleU,  fitchee,  wu  all  within  a  double  trcsaure,  liory,  c"«iit<-rflory,  of  the  second.  »  <Ju.  a  enwt  jatoncc,  varrv. 

«  For  the  Ann»,  nee  Esaex.  »  Ar.  a  chief  gule*.  »  Bendy  of  *ix  ar.  and  gu  .a  chief,  or.  *  Sec  filoucv*ter.  *  See 

York.  •  Bee  Clarence-  «»  See  Warwick.  "  Gu.  a  rhevcrun  between  three  lions'  heads  erased,  ar  '*  Uulc*. 

three  escallop  shell*,  ar.  '*  Or,  two  dicvrundi  within  a  border,  gu. 
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2.  ii.  William  de  Albini,  son  and  heir, 
became  earl  of  Arundel  in  the  time  of 
Henry  I.,  as  possessed  of  the  castle  of 
Arundel.    See  Arundel. 

3.  I.  Nigel  de  Albini,1  younger  bro- 
ther of  William,  father  of  William,  first 
earl  of  Arundel ;  he  died  in  the  time  of 
Stephen. 

4.  II.  Roger  de  Albini,  son  and  heir, 
assumed  the  name  of  Mowbray,  See 
Mowbray. 

Albini  of  Cainho. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  I.  Henry  de  Albini,8  younger  son 
of  Nigel,  brother  of  Roger,  who  assumed 
the  name  of  Mowbray  ;  died  . 

2.  H.  Robert  de  Albini,  son  and  heir, 

died  1192. 

3.  in.  Robert  de  Albini,  son  and  heir, 

died  1224.  ,  . 

4.  iv.  Robert  de  Albini,  son  and  heir, 
died  before  the  year  1233,  S.P.  His 
sisters  became  his  heirs. 

Albini  of  Belvoir. 

1.  i.  William  de  Albini,3  surnamed 
Brito,  lord  of  Belvoir  Castle,  supposed 
to  have  been  son  and  heir  of  Robert  de 
Todeni,  lord  of  Belvoir,  died  1155. 

2.  ii.  William  de  Albini,  son  and  heir, 
died  1167. 

3.  in.  William  de  Albini,  son  and 
heir.  He  was  one  of  the  celebrated  25 
barons  appointed  to  enforce  the  observ- 
ance of  Magna  Charta ;  he  died  in  the 
year  1236. 

4.  iv.  William  de  Albini,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  the  year  1185,  without 
male  issue.  Isabel,  his  daughter,  the 
wife  of  William  de  Roos,  became  his 
heiress.    See  Todeni. 

De  Albini,  or  D'Aubini. 

See  Daubeney. 

Audithley,  or  Audley. 

See  Audley. 

Aldborougii. 
Barony,  April  7,  1 722  —  Extinct  in 
1778.    See  Walsingham. 

Aldeburoh. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  i.  William  de  Aldeburg,  summ. 
to  parliament,  the  8th  of  January,  1371, 
died  1386. 

Aldsrnby. 
Barony,  July  27.  1 720  —  Extinct  in 
1705.    See  Cumberland. 


Alpord. 

Barony,  Dec.  24,  1688—  Extinct  in 
1754.    See  Grantham. 

Viscounty,  September  30,  1815.  See 
Brownlow. 

Allington. 

Barony. 

1.  i*.  William  Allington,  2nd  baron 
Allington,  in  Ireland ;  created  Dec.  5, 
1682,  baron  Allington  of  Wymondley, 
co.  Hertford  ;  died  in  the  year  1684. 

2.  11.  Giles  Allington,  son  and  heir, 
died  1691,  S.P.    Title  Extinct. 

Althorpe. 
Viscounty,  Nov.  1, 1765.    See  Spencer. 
Alton. 

Marquisate,  April  30,  1624—  Extinct 
in  1718.    See  Shrewsbury. 

Alvanley. 

Barony. 

1.  1.  Richard  Pepper  Arden,4  created 
baron  Alvanley  of  Alvanley,  co.  Chester, 
May  22,1801,  died  1804. 

2.  11.  William  Alvanley,  son  and  heir. 
Present  baron  Alvanley. 

Amherst. 

Barony. 

1.  1.  Sir  Geoffry  Amherst,4  K.B.,  cr. 
baron  Amherst  of  Holmsdale,  00.  Kent, 
May  20,  1776  ;  created,  Sept.  6,  1778, 
baron  Amherst  of  Montreal,  co.  Kent, 
died  1797,  S.P.  Barony  of  Amherst 
of  Holmesdale  became  Extinct,  but  that 
of  Montreal  devolved  on 

2.  11.  William  Pitt  Amherst,  nephew 
and  heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  William 
Amherst,  brother  of  the  last  baron.  Pre- 
sent baron  Amherst  of  Montreal. 

Ancastkr  &  Kesteven. 
Dukedom. 

1.  1.  Robert  Bertie,6  4th  earl  and  1st 
marquess  of  Lindsey,  and  13th  baron 
Willoughby  of  Eresby ;  created  duke  of 
A ncaster  and  Kesteven,  July  16,  1715  ; 
died  1722, 

2.  11.  Peregrine  Bertie,  son  and  heir, 
died  1742. 

3.  hi.  Peregrine  Bertie,  son  and  heir, 
died  1778. 

4.  iv.  Robert  Bertie,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  1779,  S.P.,  leaving  his  sisters  his 
heirs,  between  whom  the  barony  of  Wil- 
loughby of  Eresby  fell  into  Abeyance. 

5.  v.  Brownlow  Bertie,  uncle  and 
heir,  being  2nd  son  of  Peregrine,  second 
duke,  died  M>9,  S.P.  Dukedoms  of 
A  ncaster  and  Kesteven,  and  the  mar- 
quisate of  Lindsey  became  Extinct. 


Ahmk    "  Ar.  three  Iwnds,  pii  «  C.u.  a  lion  rampant,  nr.  armed  and  langued,  sr.  *  Pec  Todeni.  *  Gule«, 

tliree  en**  cromdet,.,  fitrhev,  ..r,  on  a  c  hief  of  the  accoiul,  a  crescent  of  Uic  tint.  *  Uule?,  three  lance*  or  tilting  *pean, 

erect,  in  fe*se,  or,  headed,  at.  ^  See  Limbey. 
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Andoveh. 

Viscounty. 

1.  i.  Thomas  Howard,1  second  son  of 
Thomas,  earl  of  Suffolk  ;  created  baron 
Howard  of  Charleton,  in  the  county  of 
Wiltshire,  and  viscount  Andover,  in  the 
county  of  Hants.,  Jan.  23, 1622  ;  created 
earl  of  Berkshire,  Febr.  5,  1622.  See 
Berkshire. 

Arundel. 

Earldom. 

L  I.  Christopher  Villiers,3  3rd  son  of 
George  Villiers,  by  Mary,  duchess  of 
Buckingham ;  created  baron  Villiers  of 
Daventry,  in  the  county  of  Northampton, 
and  earl  of  Anglesey  in  Wales,  April  18, 
1623,  died  1624. 

2.  ii.  Charles  Villiers,  son  and  heir, 
died  1659,  S.P.    Honors  Extinct. 

3.  I.  Arthur  Annesley,3  2nd  viscount 
Valentia  in  Ireland ;  created  baaon  An- 
nesley of  Newport  Pagnel,  in  the  county 
of  Buckingham,  and  earl  of  Anglesey  in 
Wales,  April  20,  1661 ;  died  1686. 

4.  ii.  James  Annesly,  son  and  heir, 
died  1690, 

5.  in.  James  Annesley,  son  and  heir, 
died  1702,  S.P.M. 

6.  iv.  John  Annesley,  brother  and 
heir,  died  1710,  S.P. 

7.  v.  Arthur  Annesley,  brother  and 
heir,  died  1737,  S.P. 

8.  vi.  Richard  Annesley,  fifth  baron 
Altham,  in  Ireland,  cousin  and  heir, 
being  son  and  heir  of  Richard,  3rd  baron 
Altham,  third  son  of  Arthur,  first  earl ; 
he  died  in  1761,  leaving  a  son,  Arthur, 
of  whose  legitimate  birth  there  is  some 
doubt,  although  he  was  summoned  to  the 
Irish  parliament  as  viscount  Valentia ; 
but  on  his  petitioning  his  majesty  for  a 
Writ  of  Summons  to  the  parliament  of 
Great  Britain  as  earl  of  Anglesey  and 
baron  Annesley,  the  question  of  his  birth 
was  decided  against  him.  In  1793  he 
was  created  earl  of  Mountnorris  in  Ire- 
land. 

Marquisate. 

9.  I.  Henry  William  Paget,4  2nd  earl 
of  Uxbridge,  created  marquess  of  Angle- 
sey, June  23,  1815.  Present  marquess 
of  Anglesey,  earl  of  Uxbridge  and  baron 
Paget,  and  a  baronet  of  Ireland,  K.G., 
G.C.B. 

Annesley. 
Barony,  April  20th,  1661  —  Extinct 


in  the  year  1761.    See  Anglesey. 
Anson. 

Barony. 

1.  1.  George  Anson,5  ere.  lord  Anson, 
baron  of  Soberton,  co.  Southampton,  June 
13,  1747;  died  in  1762,  S.P.  Title 
became  Extinct. 

Viscounty. 

2.  11.  Thomas  Anson,  son  and  heir  of 
George  Adams,  took  the  name  of  Anson, 
eldest  son  of  George  Adams,  Esq.  by 
Janetta,  sister  of  the  last  baron ;  created 
viscount  Anson  of  Shugborough  and 
Orgrave,  in  the  county  of  Stafford,  and 
baron  Anson,  of  Soberton,  co.  Hants., 
on  February  the  17th,  1806;  died  in 
1818. 

3.  hi.  Thomas  William  Anson,6  son 
and  heir,  created,  Sept.  7>  1831,  earl  of 
Litchfield.    See  Litchfield. 

Ap  Adam. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  1.  John  Ap  Adam,7  summoned  to 
partiament  Jan.  26,  1297;  died  about 
1309,  leaving  Thomas  his  son  and  heir, 
never  summoned  to  parliament. 

Apsley. 

Barony. 

1.  1.  Henry  Bathurst,8  son  of  Allen, 
first  earl  Bathurst  ;  created  baron  Aps- 
ley of  Apsley,  in  the  county  of  Sussex, 
January  23rd,  1771  ;  succeeded  as  earl 
Bathurst  in  1775 ;  lord  chancellor,  1771 ; 
died  1794. 

2.  11.  Henry  Bathurst,  son  and  heir; 
present  baron  "Apsley  and  earl  Bathurst, 
K.G. 

Aquila. 
Barony  by  Tenure* 

1.  1.  Gilbert  de  Aquila,9  died  1120. 

2.  11.  Richerius  de  Aquila,  son  and 
heir,  died  1 176. 

3.  111.  Gilbert  de  Aquila,  died  1204. 

4.  iv.  Gilbert  de  Aquila,  died  before 
the  year  1244. 

Arcedekne. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  1.  Thomas  le  Arcedekne,10  summ. 
to  pari.  May  15,  1321,  died  abont  1325. 

2.  11.  John  le  Arcedekne,  son  and 
heir,  summoned  to  parliament  Febr.  25, 

16  Edw.  III.,  1342 ;  died  ,  leaving 

a  son  and  heir,  Warine  le  Arcedekne, 
who  died  S.P.M. 


A  rhs.    I  Ou.  a  bend  between  six  rmsslrU  fitehco,  ar.  a  crescent  for  difference.  »  On  a  craw,  pule*,  fire  escallops, 

or,  a  mullet  for  difference.  *  Paly  of  six,  ar.  and  as.  a  bend  gu.  *  S».oni  cross  engrailed  between  four  eagles, 

displayed,  ar.  five  lion*,  passant  guardant,  of  the  field  . »  Quarterly,  first  and  fourth,  ar.  three  bend*  engrailed,  gules, 

second  and  third,  sa.  a  bend  between  three  half  spears,  ar.  •  (Juartcrly  ;  first,  ar.  three  bends,  engrailed,  gu.  a  crescent 

for  difference,  for  Aw»o<*  ;  second,  erm.  three  cats-a-mountain,  passant,  guardant,  in  pale,  sa.  for  Adams;  third,  ax.  three 
salmons,  naiant,  in  pale,  per  pale,  nr.  and  ar.  for  Samurooke  ;  fourth,  sa.  a  bend  or,  between  three  drmi.s|icars  ar.  for 

Carrier.  *  Ar.  on  a  crow,  gu.  five  mullets,  or.  8  Sa.  two  bars,  ermine,  in  chief  three  crosses  patee,  or.  — — •  Paly 

of  six,  km  and  vairee,  ar  and  a*,  on  a  chief,  or,  three  eagles  displayed,  sa.  Ar.  three  chevroncu,  ta. 
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Arsic. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  I.  Manasser  Arsic7,  living  1103. 

2.  ii.  Robert  Arsic,  son  and  heir, 

died  . 

3.  hi.  Manasser  Arsic,  son  and  heir, 

living  1167. 

4.  iv.  Alexander  Arsic,  son  and  heir, 

living  1 1 90. 

5.  v.  John  Arsic,  son  and  heir,  died 
1205,  S.P. 

6.  vi.  Robert  Arsic,  brother  and  heir, 
died  1230,S.P.M. 

Arundel. 
Earldom  by  Tenure. 

1.  I  Roger  de  Montgomerie,8  created 
earl  of  Arundel  and  Shrewsbury,  by 
William  the  Conqueror  ;  died  1094. 

2.  ii.  Hugh  de  Montgomery,  second 
son,  died  1098. 

3.  in.  Robert  de  Montgomery,  eldest 
brother  and  heir,  being  son  and  heir  of 
Roger,  first  earl.  Deprived  for  treason 
in  1102. 

4.  I.  William  de  Albini,0  son  and  heir 
of  William,  baron  de  Albini  Pincenia  : 
by  his  marriage  with  Adeliza,  queen  of 
England,  widow  of  king  Henry  I.,  he 
acquired  the  castle  of  Arundel,  in  the 
county  of  Sussex,  1139,  and  so  was  earl 
of  Arundel ;  died  1 170. 

5.  II.  William  de  Albini,  son  and  heir, 
died  1222. 

(i.  111.  William  de  Albini,  son  and 
heir,  died  1233,  S.P. 

7.  iv.  Hugh  de  Albini,  brother  and 
heir,  died  in  1243,  S.P.  His  extensive 
inheritance  was  divided  amongst  the 
issue  of  his  four  sisters,  of  whom  his 
nephew, 

8.  v.  John  Fitz-Alan,"  son  and  heir 
of  John  Fitz-Alan,  lord  of  Clun,  by 
Isabel  de  Albini,  sister  and  co-heir  to 
Hugh,  the  last  earl,  acquired  the  castle 
of  Arundel,  and  was  by  its  tenure,  earl 
of  Arundel;  died  1267- 

9.  vi.  John  Fitz-Alan,  son  and  heir, 
died  1272. 

10.  vii.  Richard  Fitz-Alan,  son  and 
heir*  died  1301. 

1  l^vni.  Edmund  Fitz-Alan.  son  and 
heir,  beheaded  1320.  Honors  Forfeited. 
12.  ix.  Richard  Fitz-Alan,  son  and 
T  lobelia  6  daughter  and  heiress,    heir,  restored  4  Edw.  III. ;  died  1375. 
*  »•  lsaDe,,a'  5„WHnf«rafton  KG        13-  x.  Richard  Fitz-Alan,  son  and 
oled  I723!nry  heir,  K.G.,  beheaded  in  1393.  Honors 

3.  11.  Charles  Fitz-Roy,  second  duke  Forfeited. 
of  Grafton,  son  and  heir.   See  Grafton.  14.  xi.  Thomas  Fitz-Alan,  son  and 

a.m.  .  \t.  do*  mvm,  or.  —  '  Ar  on  a  chief; 

flr«  and  f.mrth.M  thn~  flnirwte.li-.  for  M.wtj.omkiij  ;  "™X7^?u    >r  Skto.v  — -  «  «u.  three  covered  «>|« 

all  within  a  bordnre  or.  charged  with  a  double  treasure,  A  ^;"™11™^.  <;  rafton   ■  Or,  a  chief  indented,  «».-— ■ 

ar.  »  <iu.  a  l>cwmt.  between  thrw  drmMmu.  rarojjam,  argent  ™!*™T.*'l  .  „>«»"""1 

•  Aj.alion  rawiant,  within  a  border,  or  »  Uu.  a  lion  rarn|«uit,  or,  dnnctt  an 


Archer. 

Barony. 

1.  1!  Thomas  Archer,1  created  baron 
Archer  of  Umberslade,  in  the  county  of 
Warwick,  July  14,  1747,  died  1768. 

2.  11.  Andrew  Archer,  son  and  heir, 
died  1778,  S.P.M.    Title  Extinct. 

Arden. 

Barony. 

1.  1.  Charles  George  Perceval,1  half- 
brother  of  John  James,  first  earl  of  Eg- 
mont  in  Ireland ;  created  baron  Arden 
of  Arden,  in  the  county  of  Warwick, 
July  20,  1802  ;  succeeded  his  brother 
as  baron  Arden,  in  Ireland,  in  1704. 
Present  baron  Arden. 

Ardrossan. 

Barony. 

1.  1.  Hugh  Montgomerie,3  earl  of 
Eglington  in  Scotland  ;  created  baron 
Ardrossan  of  Ardrossan,  in  the  county 
of  Ayr,  Febr.  15,  1806,  K.T. ;  died  in 
1819. 

2.  II.  Archibald  William  Montgomerie, 
grandson  and  heir,  being  son  and  heir  of 
Archibald,  (who  died  in  the  life-time  of 
his  father,)  eldest  son  of  the  last  baron. 
Present  baron  Ardrossan  and  earl  of 
Eglington,  in  Scotland. 

Argentine. 

Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  1!  Reginald  de  Argentine,4  died 

before  1 139.  ( 

2.  11.  Reginald  de  Argentine,  died 

before  1£23.  . 

3.  111.  Richard  de  Argentine,  died  111 

1246. 

4.  iv.  Giles  de  Argentine,  son  and 
heir,  died  12K3. 

5.  v.  Reginald  de  Argentine,  son  and 
heir,  summoned  to  parliament,  Jan.  2(5, 
25  Edw.  I.  1297  ;  died  in  1 W'  l«iv,"S 
issue,  who  were  never  summ.  to  pari. 

Arlington. 

Barony.  Earldom. 

1.  1.  Henrv  Bennet/' brother  of  John, 
baron  Ossulston  ;  cr.  baron  Arlington,  of 
Arlington,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
April  14,  1004  ;  created  viscount  Thet- 
ford,  co.  Norfolk,  and  earl  of  Arlington 
aforesaid,  April  12,  1072,  K.G.,  died  in 
1685,  S.P.M. 
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heir,  restored  in  blood,  1  Hen.  IV.  K.G. 
died  1415,  s.p.,  leaving  four  sisters  his 
heirs. 

15.  xu.  John  Fitz-Alan,  baron  Mal- 
travers,  cousin  and  heir  male,  being  son 
and  heir  of  John,  (who  died  in  the  life- 
time of  his  father,)  eldest  son  of  John 
Fitz-Alan,  baron  Maltravers,  in  the  right 
of  his  wife,  second  son  of  earl  Richard, 
who  died  1375;  died  1421. 

16.  xiii.  John  Fitz-Alan,  son  and 
heir,  K.G.,  created  duke  of  Touraine,  in 
France;  died  1434. 

17.  xiv.  Humphrey  Fitz-Alan,  son 
and  heir,  duke  of  Touraine,  in  France  ; 
died  1437,  s.p.  Dukedom  of  Touraine 
became  Extinct. 

18.  xv.  William  Fitz-Alan,  uncle 
and  heir,  being  the  next  brother  of  earl 
John,  who  died  in  1534  ;  K.G. ;  died  in 
the  year  1487- 

19.  xvi.  Thomas  Fitz-Alan,  son  and 
heir,  K.G.,  died  1524. 

20.  xvii.  William  Fitz-Alan,  son  and 
heir,  K.G  ;  died  1543. 

21.  xviii.  Henrv  Fitz-Alan,  son  and 
heir,  K.G.;  died  1579,  s.p.m. 

22.  1.  Philip  Howard,'  grandson 
and  heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  Thomas, 
duke  of  Norfolk,  (who  was  attainted  in 
1572,)  by  Mary  Fitz-Alan,  daughter 
and  eventually  sole  heir  of  the  last  earl ; 
summoned  to  parliament  as  earl  of  Arun- 
del, Jan.  16,  22  Eliz.  1580,  died  in  the 
year  1595,  having  been  attainted.  Honors 
Forfeited. 

23.  11.  Thomas  Howard,  son  and 
heir,  restored  in  blood,  and  to  the  honors 
of  Philip,  his  father  ;  also  as  earl  of 
Surrey,  and  to  such  baronies  as  Thomas, 
duke  of  Norfolk,  his  grandfather,  lost  by 
attainder,  1603.  Created  earl  of  Norfolk 
June  6,  1644,  K.G.,  earl  marshal ;  died 
in  the  year  1646. 

24.  in.  Henry  Frederick  Howard, 
son  and  heir,  earl  of  Arundel,  Surrey, 
and  Norfolk ;  died  1652. 

25.  iv.  Thomas  Howard,  son  and 
heir.    Restored  to  the  dukedom  of  Nor- 
folk, May  8,  1664.    See  Norfolk. 

Arundel. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  1.  John  Fitz-Alan,  or  de  Arundel, 
second  son  of  Richard  Fitz-Alan,  earl 
of  Arundel,  summoned  to  parliament 
Aug.  4,  1377  ;  died  1379. 

2.  11.  John  Fitz-Alan,  or  de  Arundel, 
grandson  and  heir,  being  son  and  heir  of 


John  Fitz-Alan,  (who  died  in  the  life- 
time of  his  rather,)  eldest  son  of  the  last 
baron.  Though  never  summoned  to 
parliament,  yet  being  heir  male  of  Tho- 
mas Fitz-Alan,  who  died  in  1415,  he 
succeeded  as  earl  of  Arundel ;  died  in 
1421.   See  Arundel. 

Arundel  of  Wardour. 
Barony. 

1.  1.  Thomas  Arundel,9  created  baron 
Arundel  of  Wardour,  co.  Wilts,  May  4, 
1605 ;  died  1639. 

2.  11.  Thomas  Arundel,  son  and  heir, 
died  1643. 

3.  in.  Henry  Arundel,  son  and  heir, 
died  1694. 

4.  iv.  Thomas  Arundel,  son  and  heir, 
died  1712. 

5.  v.  Henry  Arundel,  son  and  heir, 
died  1726. 

6.  vi.  Henry  Arundel,  son  and  heir, 
died  1746. 

7.  vii.  Henry  Arundel,  son  and  heir, 
died  1756. 

8.  viii.  Henry  Arundel,  son  and  heir, 
died  1808,  without  male  issue. 

9.  ix.  James  Everard  Arundel,  cou. 
and  heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  Jamas 
Everard,  second  son  of  Henry,  the  baron 
who  died  in  1746;  died  181 7- 

10.  x.  Everard  Arundel,  son  and  heir. 
Present  baron  Arundel  of  Wardour,  and 
count  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire. 

Arundel  of  Trerice. 

Barony. 

1.  1.  Richard  Arundel,5  created  baron 
Arundel  of  Trerice,  in  the  countv  of 
Cornwall,  March  23, 1664;  died  ltf88. 

2.  11.  John  Arundel,  son  and  heir, 
died  1697. 

3.  in.  John  Arundel,  son  and  heir, 
died  1706. 

4.  iv.  John  Arundel,  son  and  heir, 
died  1 768,  without  issue.   Title  Extinct. 

A  SCOTT. 

Viscounty,  Aug.  2,  1628  —  Extinct  in 
1709.    See  Carnarvon. 

ASHBURNIIAM. 

Barony.  Earldom. 

1.  1.  John  Ashburnham,*  created  baron 
Ashburnham,  of  Ashburiiham,  in  the 
countv  of  Sussex,  Mav  30,  1689  ;  died 
in  1710. 

2.  11.  William  Ashburnham,  son  and 
heir,  died  1710,  without  issue. 

3.  111.  John  Ashburnham,  brother 
and  heir,  created  viscount  St.  Asaph,  in 


Ami,    1  See  Norfolk.  *  S*.  Six~*watk>w*,ar.  thnv,  two.  Ami  one.  1  Quarterly,  nr»t  and  fourth,  w. ;  n\%  imlow 

clow,  three,  two,  one,  ar;  tecond  and  third,  ta.  three  cherronel*  of  the  second.  «  Gule»,  a  fa*  bit  win  nx  mutkt 
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Wales,  and  earl  of  Ashburnham,  May 
14,  1730;  died  1737. 

4.  iv.  John  Ashburnham,  son  and 
heir,  died  1812. 

5.  v.  George  Ashburnham,  son  and 
heir,  present  earl  and  baron  of  Ashburn- 
ham, and  viscount  St.  Asaph. 

Ashburton. 

Barony. 

1.  1.  John  Dunning,1  created  baron 
Ashburton  of  Ashburton,  in  the  county 
of  Devon,  April  8,  1782;  died  1783. 

2.  11.  Richard  Barre  Dunning,  son 
and  heir,  died  1823,  s.r.    Title  Extinct. 

Ash  ford. 

Barony,  February  10,  1696.  See 
Albemarle. 

Assist. 

Barony. 

1.  1.  Sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper, 
second  baronet,  created  baron  Ashley 
of  Winborne  St.  Giles,  in  the  county  of 
Dorset,  April  20,  1661,  created  baron 
Cooper  and  earl  of  Shaftesbury,  April 
23,  1672.    See  Shaftesbury. 

AsTLEY. 

Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  1".  Philip  de  Estley,'  living  1165. 

2.  11.  Thomas  de  Astley,  son  and  heir, 
living  1220. 

3.  111.  Walter  de  Astley,  son  and 
heir,  died — . 

4.  iv.  Thomas  de  Astley,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  1264. 

Barony  by  Writ. 

5.  v.  Andrew  de  Astley,  son  and 
heir,  summoned  to  parliament  June  23, 
1295;  died  1301. 

6.  vi.  Nicholas  de  Astley,  son  and 
heir,  summoned  to  parliament  July  4, 
1302  ;  died  about  1309,  without  issue. 

7.  vii.  Thomasde  Astley,  nephew  and 
heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  Giles  de  Ast- 
ley, next  brother  of  the  last  baron  ; 
summoned  to  parliament,  Febr.  25,  16. 
Edward  III.  1342,  died  about  1349; 
leaving  Sir  William  de  Astley  his  son 
and  heir,  who  was  never  summoned  to 
parliament,  and  died  s.p.m.  leaving  Joan 
his  daughter  and  heiress  ;  through  whom 
this  barony  descended  to  Henry  Grey, 
duke  of  Suffolk,  beheaded  1554.  This 
barony,  with  his  other  honors,  were 
Forfeited.    See  Ferrers  of  Ciroby. 

Astley  of  Reading. 

Barony. 

1.  L  Jacob  Astley,3  descended  from 

Ahm*.    »  Bendy  nnteter  of  «ix,  or  and  vert.'a  lion  ramp 

inKraUed,  or,  ii  added.  »  A*.  *  cinqfotlc,  ermine.  * 

»  Ar.  two  ban,  and  in  chief,  an  eacutcheon,  ru.  «  Guki 

*a  a  mullet  for  diflVrrncc.  T  Ou.  a  fret,  or. 


Ralph,  second  son  of  Thomas,  baron 
Astley,  who  died  1 264  ;  created  baron 
Astlev  of  Reading,  co.  Berks,  Nov.  4, 
1644  ";  died  in  1651. 

2.  II.  Isaac  Astley,  son  and  heir,  died 
in  the  year  1662. 

3.  in.  Jacob  Astley,  son  and  heir, 
died  1 6iS8,  without  issue.    Title  Extinct. 

Aton. 

Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  1.  Gilbert  de  Aton,4  summoned  to 
parliament  Dec.  30,  1324  ;  died  1342. 

2.  11.  William  de  Aton,  son  and  heir, 
summoned  to  parliament  Jan.  8,  137 1  - 
died — ,  8.p.m. —  leaving  three  daughters, 
between  whose  representatives  the  barony 
is  in  abeyance. 

Aubeney  or  Aubini.    Sec  Daubeucy. 

Aubervill. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1. 1.  Roger  de  Aubervill,*  or  Othurvill, 
temp.  Will.  I.  1 

2.  11.  William  de  Aubervill,  lord  of 
Berlai,  co.  Herts,  temp.  William  I. 

3.  111.  Hugh  de  Aubervill,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  1 139. 

4.  iv.  William  de  Aubervill,  son  and 
heir,  died — . 

5.  v.  Hugh  de  Aubervill,  son  and 
heir,  died  1212. 

6.  vi.  William  de  Aubervill,  son  and 
heir,  died  s  p.m. 

Auckland. 

Barony. 

1.  1.  William  Eden,6  first  baron  Auck- 
land in  Ireland  ;  created  baron  Auckland 
of  West  Auckland,  co.  Durham,  May  23, 
1793  ;  died  in  the  year  1MI4. 

2.  11.  George  Eden,  son  and  heir, 
present  baron  Auckland. 

Audley. 

Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  1.  Henrv  de  Aldithlev,7  living  in 
the  year  1336. 

2.  11.  James  de  Aldithley,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  1271. 

3.  in.  James  de  Aldithley,  son  and 
heir,  died  1272,  without  issue. 

4.  iv.  Henry  de  Aldithley,  brother 
and  heir,  died  1275,  without  issue. 

5.  v.  William  de  Aldithley,  brother 
and  heir,  died  1281,  without  issue. 

6.  vi.  Nicholas  de  Aldithley,  brother 
and  heir  ;  died  1299. 

7.  vii.  Thomas  de  Aldithley,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  his  minority,  in  the  year 
1307,  without  issue. 

nt,  m.  *  Ai.  a  rinquefnile,  ermine ;  tomothnea  a  border 

Jr,  three  bar*,  ai.  on  a  canton,  Rule*,  a  crc**  patnnce,  ar.  

on  a  chevron,  ar.  between  three  gajU,  or,  a*  many  eicalkrra. 
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Barony  by  Writ. 

8.  viii.  Nicholas  de  Aldithley,  br.  and 
heir,  summ.  to  pari,  in  1313,  died  13 19. 

9.  IX.  James  de  Aldithley,  son  and 
heir,  K.  G. ;  died  1386. 

10.  x.  Nicholas  de  Aldithley,  son  and 
heir,  died  1392,  without  issue. 

11.  i.  John  Touchet,1  grand  nephew 
and  heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  John, 
eldest  son  of  Sir  John  Touchet,  by  Jane, 
heir  to  her  brother  Nicholas,  the  last 
baron ;  summoned  to  parliament  Dec. 
21,  1405  ;  died  1409. 

12.  ii.  James  Touchet,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  1458. 

13.  in.  John  Touchet,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1491. 

14.  iv.  James  Touchet,  son  and  heir, 
beheaded  and  attainted  in  1497.  Honors 
Forfeited. 

15.  v.  John  Touchet,  son  and  heir, 
restored  in  blood  and  honors,  1512  ; 
summoned  to  parliament  Nov.  23,  1514  ; 
died  about  the  year  1559. 

16.  vi.  George  Touchet,  son  and  heir, 
never  summoned  ;  died  in  1560. 

17.  vn.  Henry  Touchet,  son  and  h. 
never  summoned,' died  in  1504. 

18.  viii.  George  Touchet,  son  and  h., 
summoned  to  parliament  Sept.  30,  1500, 
created  earl  of  Castlehaven  in  Ireland, 
Sept.  6,  1017  ;  died  1017. 

19.  ix.  Mervin  Touchet,  son  and 
heir,  eurl  of  Castlehaven  ;  beheaded  and 
attainted  1031.    Honors  Forfeited. 

20.  x.  James  Touchet,  son  and  heir, 
created  baron  And  icy,  and  earl  of  Castle- 
haven, in  Ireland,  1034.  Restored  to  the 
barony  forfeited  by  his  father,  1078 ; 
died  1084,  without  issue. 

21.  xi.  Mervin  Touchet,  br.  and  heir, 
earl  of  Castlehaven,  died  1080. 

22.  xn.  James  Touchet,  son  and  heir, 
earl  of  Castlehaven  in  Ireland,  died  17(H). 

23.  xiu.  James  Touchet,  son  and  h., 
earl  of  Castlehaven  in  Ireland,  died  1740. 

24.  xiv.  James  Touchet,  s.  and  heir, 
earl  of  Castlehaven  in  Ireland,  died  in 
1709,  without  issue. 

25.  xv.  John  Talbot  Touchet,  bro. 
and  heir,  5th  and  last  earl  of  Castlehaven 
in  Ireland  ;  died  1777,  without  issue. 

20.  xv  i.  George  Thicknesse,  (took  the 
name  of  Touchet,)  nephew  and  h.,  being 
son  and  heir  of  Philip  Thicknesse,  by 
Elizabeth,  sister  and  heiress  to  the  last 
baron  ;  died  in  1818. 


27.  xvii.  George  John  Thicknesse 
Touchet,1  s.  and  h.  Present  baron  Audley. 

AUDLBY. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  i.  Hugh  de  Aldithley,1  or  Audley, 
supposed  to  have  been  a  younger  br.  of 
Nicholas,  baron  Audley,  who  died  in 
1319  ;  summoned  to  parliament  May  15, 
1321;  died—. 

2.  ii.  Hugh  de  Audley,  son  and  heir, 
having  married  Margaret,  daughter  and 
co- heiress  of  Gilbert  de  Clare,  earl  of 
Gloucester  :  he  was  created  earl  of  Glou- 
cester April  23,  1337,  died  1347,  s.p.m. 
Margaret,  his  sole  daughter  and  heiress, 
married  Ralph,  lord  Stafford ;  in  whose 
titles  this  barony  is  presumed  to  have 
merged,  and  that,  on  the  attainder  of 
Edward,  duke  of  Buckingham,  in 
1521,  this  with  his  other  honors  to  be 
Forfeited. 

Audley  of  Walden. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  Thomas  Audley  ;4  created  baron 
Audley  of  Walden,  co.  Essex,  Nov.  29, 
1538 ;  lord  chancellor  1532,  K.G.  ;  died 
1544,  8. p.m.    Title  Extinct. 

A  v  Frenches.    See  Abrincis. 

AtlMARLE.    See  Albemarle. 
Aylesford. 

Earldom. 

1.  i.  Heneage  Finch,*  first  baron 
Guernsey  ;  created  earl  of  Aylesford  in 
Kent,  Oct.  26,  1714;  died  1719. 

2.  ii.  Heneage  Finch,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  1757. 

3.  in.  Heneage  Finch,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  1777. 

4.  iv.  Heneage  Finch,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  1812. 

5.  v.  Heneage  Finch,*  son  andjieir. 
Present  earl  of  Aylesford  and  baron  of 
Guernsey. 


Baamn. 

Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  i.  Hamcline  de  Baalun,7  died  in 
1089,  without  issue. 

2.  ii.  Wynebeld  de  Baalun,  brother 
of  the  last  baron,  living  1 1 26. 

3.  in.  John  de  Baalun,  alive  in  1265. 


A***.    1  Ermine  a  chevron,  ru. 


•  Ar.,  three  bars 


»  Quarterly,  Hrrt  and  fourth,  ar.  acher.  sa.  fretty,  or,  in  chief  a  Wade  of  a 
tir»tanil  fourth,  erni.  achev.  jru.  for  Totcmrr; 

|ier  pale  indented,  or  and  ax.  in  the 

.  two  martlit*  of  j-old.  *  Ar.  a 

».  a  crescent  for 


and 
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Badlesmere. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  i.  Bartholomew  de  Badlesmere, 
snmm.  to  pari.  Oct.  26,  1309;  died  1322. 

2.  U.  Giles  de  Badlesmere,  son  and 
heir,  died  1338,  without  issue,  leaving 
four  sisters  his  heirs,  among  whose  re- 
presentatives this  barony  is  in  abeyance. 

Bagot. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  William  Bagot,1  created  baron 
Bagot  of  Blithfield,  co.  Stafford,  Oct.  17, 
1780 ;  died  1798. 

2.  II.  William  Bagot,  son  and  heir, 
present  baron  Bagot. 

Baliol. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  I.  Guy  de  Baliol,*  died  in  the  time 
of  William  I. 

2.  ii.  Barnard  Baliol,  s.  &  h.  died—. 

3.  III.  Eustace  de  Baliol,  son  and  h. 
died  — . 

4.  iv.  Hugh  de  Baliol,  son  and  heir, 
died— . 

5.  v.  John  de  Baliol,  son  and  heir, 
died  1268. 

6.  vi.  Hugh  de  Baliol,  son  and  heir, 
died  1271,  without  issue. 

7.  vii.  Alexander  de  Baliol,  brother 
and  heir,  died  in  1278. 

8.  viii.  John  de  Baliol,  son  and  heir, 
became  king  of  Scotland. 

Barony  by  Writ. 

9.  ix.  Alexander  Baliol,  brother  of 
the  king,  summoned  to  parliament  Sept. 
26,  1300;  died  without  issue  about  the 
year  1306.    Barony  Extinct. 

Barony  by  Tenure. 

10.  x.  Henry  de  Baliol,  supposed  to 
have  been  brother  of  Hugh,  fourth  baron, 
died  in  1245. 


11.  xi.  Eustace  de  Baliol,  living  in 
the  year  1269. 

12.  xii.  Bernard  de  Baliol,  living  in 
the  year  1243. 

Barony  by  Writ. 

13.  xiu.  Edward  de  Baliol,  king  of 
Scotland,  summ.  to  pari.  Jan.  1.  1348. 

Banbury. 

Earldom. 

1.  L  William  Knollys,3  first  viscount 
Wallingford ;  created  earl  of  Banbury, 
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co.  Oxford,  Aug  18,  1626,  died  1632. 
s.f.l.    Honors  Extinct. 

Banvard. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  L  Robert  de  Banvard,  summoned 
to  parliament  May  22,  1313. 

Bardolf. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  i.  William  Bardolf,4  living  1174* 

2.  ii.  Thomas  Bardolf,  son  and  heir* 
died  — 

3.  m.  Doun  Bardolf,  son  and  heir. 
By  marriage  with  Beatrix,  daughter  and 
heiress  of  William  de  Warren,  he  ac- 
quired the  baronv  of  Wirmegay,  in  the 
county  of  Norfolk,  died  1209. 

4.  iv.  William  Bardolf,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  1275. 

5.  v.  William  Bardolf,  son  and  heir, 
died  before  1292. 

Barony  by  Writ. 

6.  vi.  Hugh  Bardolf,  son  and  heir, 
summoned  to  parliament  Feb.  6.  1299, 
died  1303. 

7.  vi i.  Thomas  Bardolph,  son  and 
heir,  died  about  the  year  1330. 

8.  vi 1 1.  John  Bardolph,  son  and  heir, 
married  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  heir  of 
Roger,  baron  D'Armorie;  died  1371. 

9.  ix.  William  Bardolf,  son  and  heir, 
died  1385. 

10.  x.  Thomas  Bardolph,  son  and 
heir,  died  about  1404,  without  male 
issue,  having  been  attainted.  Honors 
forfeited. 


Barony  by  Tenure. 

11.  xi.  Hugh  Bardolph,  supposed  to 
have  been  a  younger  son  of  William,  who 
lived  in  1174,  and  died  1203,  s.  p. 

12.  xn.  Robert  Bardolph,  brother 
and  heir,  died  —  s.  p.  leaving  his  sister's 
sons  his  heirs. 


13.  xiu.  William  Bardolph,  pre- 
sumed to  have  been  a  younger  son  of 
Thomas,  second  baron ;  died  before  1206. 

Barfleur. 
Viscounty,  May  7,  1697-    Extinct  in 
1727.    See  Orford. 

Barham. 

Barony. 

1.  1.  Sir  Charles  Middleton,5  created 
April  27,  1805,  baron  Barham  of  Bar- 
ham  and  Teston,  co.  Kent,  died  1813, 
without  male  issue. 


Ahmh.   •  1  :rm.  two  cbevcrom, ax.  *  Gu.  an  orle,  ar.  >  Ax.  a  croa* rccerrile  voided,  and  »emR'  of  ctom  cro*»lrtji, 

or.  — — «  Ax.  three  cinquefoiU,  or.  »  Quarterly ;  nrrt  and  fourth,  or,  fretty,  gu  a  canton  orm.,  for  Now. ;  accond  and 

h  ird,  per  fc*w,  or,  and  guk*,  a  lion  rampant,  wtthiu  a  double  trawure,  flory,  cuunterflory,  all  coun  ten  hanged,  for 

MuwunoM. 
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2.  ii.  Diana,  wife  of  sir  Gerard  Noel, 
daughter  and  heir,  died  1823. 

3.  in.  Charles  Noel  Noel,  son  and 
heir.     Present  baron  Bar  ham. 

Barnard. 

Barony. 

1.  I.  Christopher  Vane,  created  baron 
Barnard  of  Barnard's  castle,  in  the  co. 
of  Durham,  July  8,  1699,  died  1723. 

2.  ii.  Gilbert  Vane,  son  and  heir, 
died  1753. 

Viscounty. 

3.  in.  Henry  Vane,  son  and  heir, 
created  viscount  Barnard  of  Barnard's 
castle  aforesaid,  and  earl  of  Darlington, 
April  3,  1754,  died  1758.  See  Dar- 
lington. 

Basset  of  Colington. 

Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  I.  Thomas  Basset,1  brother  of  Gil- 
bert, last  baron  Basset  of  Hedendon, 
died  1219,  without  male  issue,  leaving 
three  daughters  his  heirs. 

Basset  of  Drayton. 

Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  i.  Ralph  Basset,*  son  of  Richard, 
second  baron  Basset  of  Weldon ;  lord  of 
Drayton,  in  the  county  of  Stafford,  temp. 
Henry  II. 

2.  ii.  Ralph  Basset,  son  &  heir,  d.  — 
Barony  by  Writ. 

3.  in.  Ralph  Basset,  son  and  heir, 
summoned  to  parliament  Dec  14,  1264; 
slain  1265. 

4.  iv.  Ralph  Basset,  son  and  heir, 
died  1299. 

5.  v.  Ralph  Basset,  son  and  heir, 
died  1343. 

6.  vi.  Ralph  Basset,  grandson  and 
heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  Ralph  Bas- 
set, (ob.  v.  p.)  the  eldest  son  of  the  last 
baron ;  he  married  Joan,  sister  of  John 
duke  of  Brittany,  K.  G. ;  died  1390.  8.  P. 

Basset  of  Hedendon. 

Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  i.  Gilbert  Basset,3  supposed  to  have 
been  a  younger  son  or  grandson  of  Ralph 
Basset,  justice  of  England,  temp.  Hen. 
I.,  living  1165. 

2.  ii.  Thomas  Basset,  son  and  heir, 
living  1178. 

3.  in.  Gilbert  Basset,  son  and  heir, 
died  1205,  without  male  issue,  leaving 
his  daughter,  the  wife  of  Richard  de 
Camville,  his  heir. 


Basset  of  Sapcoate. 

Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  i.  William  Basset,4  son  of  Richard 
second  baron  Basset  of  Weldon,  lord  of 
Sapcoate,  in  the  county  of  Leicester  ; 
living  1176. 

2.  II.  Simon  Basset,  son  and  heir, 
living  1194. 

3.  in.  Ralph  Basset,  son  and  heir, 
died  — . 

Barony  by  Writ. 

4.  iv.  Ralph  Basset,  son  and  heir, 
summoned  to  parliament  Dec.  14,  1264, 

5.  v.  Simon  Basset,  son  and  heir, 
died  — . 

6.  vi.  Ralph  Basset,  son  and  heir, 
died  1378,  without  male  issue,  leaving 
two  daughters  his  heirs,  between  whose 
descendants  this  barony  is  in  abeyance. 

Basset  of  Stralton. 

Barony. 

1.  I.  Francis  Basset/  first  baron  de 
Dunstanville,  created  baron  Basset  of 
Stratton,  in  the  county  of  Cornwall, 
Nov.  7»  1797.  Present  baron  Basset  of 
Stratton,  baron  de  Dunstanvile,  and  a 
baronet.    See  de  Dunstanville. 

Basset  of  Welden. 

Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  1.  Ralph  Basset,6  justice  of  Eng- 
land, died  about  1 120. 

2.  11.  Richard  Basset,  son  and  heir, 
justice  of  England,  died  -— . 

3.  HI.  Geoffrey  Basset,  son  and  heir, 
assumed  his  mother's  name  of  Riddle, 
died-. 

4.  iv.  Richard  Basset,  son  and  heir, 
died  — . 

5.  v.  Ralph  Basset,  son  and  heir, 
died  before  1257* 

6.  vi.  Ralph  Basset,  son  and  heir, 
living  in  the  year  1257* 

7.  vii.  Richard  Basset,  died  in  the 
year  1275. 

8.  viii.  Ralph  Basset,  son  and  heir, 
died  1294. 

Barony  by  Writ. 

9.  ix.  Richard  Basset,  son  and  heir, 
summoned  to  parliament  Feb.  6,  1299 ; 
died  in  1314,  leaving  Ralph  Basset,  his 
son  and  heir,  who  was  never  summoned 
to  parliament. 

Basset  of  Wycombe. 

Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  1.  Alan  Basset,7  younger  brother  of 


A«*<.    1  Palyofd*,  crand  gu  »  Or,  three  niUs.fju.  a  canton,  ermine.  1  Or.  three  bar*  under,  gu.  '  Ar. 

two  ban  undec,  «a.  »  Scedc  DumUnviUc.  «  Or,  three  pile*,  gu.  within  a  border,  sa.  beuntw.  '  Barry  of 

.ix,  ar.  ami  a».  undce. 
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Gilbert,  lust  baron  of  Hedendon,  died 
in  1232. 

2.  ii.  Gilbert  Basset,  son  and  heir,  died 
1240 ;  his  son  and  heir  dying  soon  after- 
wards, his  uncle, 

3.  in.  Fulke  Basset,  dean  of  York, 
brother  of  the  said  Gilbert,  succeeded 
to  the  inheritance  ;  died  1 258,  8.  p. 

4.  iv.  Philip  Basset,  brother  and  heir, 
died  1271,  without  male  issue,  leaving 
Aliva,  wife  of  Roger  Bigot,  earl  of  Nor- 
folk, his  heir. 

BAS8INGBOURNB. 

Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  1.  Warine  de  Bassingbourne,1  living 
1175. 

2.  11.  John  de  Bassingbourne,  living 
in  the  year  1223. 


Pulteney  of  Wrington,  co.  Somerset,  and 
earl  of  Bath,  July  14,  1742  ;  died  1764, 
without  issue.    Titles  Extinct. 
Marquisate. 

11.  1.  Thomas  Thynne,6  3d  viscount 
Weymouth  ;  created  marquess  of  Bath, 
Aug.  18,  1789,  K.G.,  died  179(3. 

12.  11.  Thomas  Thynne,  son  and  heir, 
K.G.  Present  marquess  of  Bath,  vis- 
count Weymouth,  baron  Thynne,  and  a 


3.  III.  Nicholas  de  Bassingbourne, 
living  1216. 

4.  iv.  Warine  de  Bassingbourne,  liv- 
ing 1265. 

5.  v.  Humphrey  de  Bassingbourne, 
living  in  the  year  1285. 

Batii. 

Earldom. 

1.  1.  Philibert  de  Shaunde,*  created 
earl  of  Bath  Jan.  6,  1485 ;  died  — . 

2.  1.  John  Bourchier,3  baron  Fitz- 
Warine ;  created  earl  of  Bath  July  9, 
1536,  died  1539. 

3.  11.  John  Bourchier,  son  and  heir, 
died  1560. 

4.  in.  William  Bourchier,  grandson 
and  heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  John 
Bourchier,  (ob.  v.  p.)  eldest  son  of  the 
last  earl;  died  1623. 

5.  iv.  Edward  Bourchier, son  and  heir, 
died  1636,  b.p.m. 

6.  v.  Henry  Bourchier,  cousin  and 
heir ;  being  son  and   heir  of  George 
Bourchier,  second  son  of  earl  John,  who 
died  in  1560;  he  died  in  165-1,  s.i\ 
Title  Extinct. 

7-  1.  John  Granville;4  created  baron 
Granville  of  Kilkampton  and  Biddeford, 
viscount  Granville  of  Landsdown,  and 
earl  of  Bath,  April  20,  1661  ;  ob.  1701. 

8.  11.  Charles  Granville,  son  and  heir, 
died  1701. 

9.  in.  William  Henry  Granville,  son 
and  heir,  died  in  the  year  1711,  s.  p. 
Honors  Extinct. 

10.  1.  William  Pulteney;5  created 
baron  of  Heydon,  co.  York,  viscount 


Barony.  Earldom. 

13. 1.  Henrietta  Laura  Pulteney/  dau. 
of  sir  William  Johnston,  bart.  by  Frances, 
dau.  and  heir  of  Henry  Pulteney,  next 
brother  to  William  Pulteney,  last  earl, 
and  wife  of  Sir  James  Murray,  bart., 
who  assumed  the  name  of  Pulteney ; 
created  baroness  of  Bath,  July  23  1792, 
and  countess  of  Bath,  co.  Somerset,  Oct., 
26, 1803 ;  died  1808,  s.p.  Tides  Extinct. 

Bathukst. 
Barony.  Earldom, 

1.  1.  Allen  Bathurst;7  created  baron 
Bathurst  of  Battleston,  co.  Bedford, 
Jan.  1,  1742,  and  earl  Bathurst  of  Ba- 
thurst, co.  Sussex,  Aug.  12,  1772; 
died  1775. 

2.  11.  Henry  Bathurst,  1st.  baron 
Apsley,  son  and  heir,  lord  Chancellor, 
in  1771  ;  died  in  the  year  1794. 

3.  in.  Henry  Bathurst,  son  and  heir. 
Present  earl  and  baron  Bathunst  and 
baron  Apsley,  K.G. 

Bavent. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  1.  Roger  Bavent,"  suinm.  to  pari. 
Jan.  8,  1313  ;  died  1335  ;  his  son  and 
grandson,  never  summ.  to  pari.;  the 
hitter  died  s.p.m.  1370,  leaving  two 
daughters  his  heirs,  among  whose  des- 
cendants this  barony  is  in  Abeyauce. 

Bayeux. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  1.  Ranulph  de  Bayeux,9  temp. 
Hen.  I. 

2.  11.  Hugh  de  Bayeux,  son  and  heir, 
died  about  1 196. 

3.  ill.  John  de  Bayeux,  son  and  heir, 
died  1248,  without  male  issue. 

4.  iv.  Stephen  le  Bays,  brother  and 
heir  male,  died  — . 

Bayiiam. 
Viscountcy,    .May  13,    1786.  See 
Camden. 


Arm*.    I  Oyronjr  of  eight,  or,  and  az.  1  Ar.  on  arrow,  ml  a  k<opard'«  head,  or.  *  Ar.  a  OHI  engrailed,  gu. 

between  four  watcr-lwudgrt*,  «*.  label  of  three  point*,  ax  charged  with  nine  fleur-de-lis,  or  ♦  tin.  three  -uillm-,  i* 

orjran.rvst*,  or.  *  Ar.  a  few  danceHe,  pu.  in  chief  Uiree  leofurd*'  head*,  sa  *  Marry  of  ten,  or  and  >*.  :  Va. 

two  ban  ermine,  in  chief  three  rr«*e»  (attee,  or.  "  Ar.  a  chief  indented,  w.  »  Pal  v"  if  six,  or  and  cu  on  a  chief 

■~i  »hcll»  of  the  tint. 
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Bayning. 
Barony.  Viscounty. 

1.  i.  Sir  Paul  Bayning,'  created  first 
baron  Bayning  of  Horkesley-Bentley,  co. 
Essex,  Febr.  27,  1627,  and  March  8th 
following,  viscount  Bavning  of  Sudbury, 
co.  Suffolk  ;  died  in  1629. 

2.  ii.  Paul  Bayning,  son  and  heir, 
died  1638,  8.  p.m.    Honors  Extinct. 

3.  i.  Anne  Bayning,  second  daughter 
of  Paul,  first  viscount,  and  wife  of  James 
Murray,  esq.  ;  created  viscountess  Bayn- 
ing of  Foxley,  co.  Wilts,  for  life,  March 
17,  1674;  died  1698.  Title  Extinct. 
Barony. 

4.  I.  Charles  Townshend,*  son  and 
heir  of  William  Townshend,  (third  son 
of  Charles,  second  viscount  Townshend, 
K.G.)  by  Henrietta,  daughter  and  h. 
of  William  Paulet,  (second  son  of  Charles, 
first  duke  of  Bolton,)  by  Anne  Egerton, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Randolph  Eger- 
ton, Esq.  by  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter 
and  co-heir  of  Henry  Murray,  Esq.,  by- 
Anne,  the  last  viscountess  Bayning ; 
created  baron  Bayning  of  Foxley,  in  the 
county  of  Berkshire,  Oct.  27,  1797; 
died  in  the  year  1819. 

5.  ii.  Charles  Frederick,  (assumed 
the  names  of)  William  Powlet,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  1823. 

6.  in.  Henry  William  Powlet,  a  cler- 
gyman, brother  and  heir.  Present  baron 
Bayning. 

Beauchamp  of  Beauchamp. 
Barony,  July  7,  1660—  Extinct  1688. 
See  Albemarle. 

Beauchamp  of  Bedford. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  i.  Hugh  de  Beauchamp,3  in  the 
time  of  William  the  Conqueror. 

2.  ii.  Simon  de  Beauchamp,  son  and 
heir,  died  — ,  without  issue. 

3.  in.  Pain  de  Beauchamp,  brother 
and  heir,  died  — . 

4.  iv.  Simon  de  Beauchamp,  son  and 
heir,  died  about  1206. 

5.  v.  William  de  Beauchamp,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  1259. 

6.  vi.  Simon  deBeauchamp,  presumed 
son  and  heir,  died  in  the  year  1262, 
without  male  issue. 

7.  vn.  William  de  Beauchamp,  br. 
and  heir,  died  before  the  year  1265, 
without  issue. 

8.  viii.  John  de  Beauchamp,  brother 
and  heir,  killed  at  Evesham,  in  arms 
against  the  king,  1265,  without  issue. 

Arm*    i  Or, 
r.  am 

MX 


Beauchamp  of  Eaton. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  I.  Milo  de  Beauchamp,4  younger 
son  of  Hugh,  first  baron,  living  in  1 180, 

2.  ii.  Hugh  de  Beauchamp,  died  in 
1 185,  without  issue. 

3.  in.  Roger  de  Beauchamp,  brother 
and  heir,  died  about  1217,  without  issue. 

4.  iv.  John  de  Beauchamp,  grand 
nephew  and  heir,  being  son  of  William 
de  Beauchamp,  nephew  to  the  last 
baron;  died — . 

5.  v.  William  de  Beauchamp,  livine 
1257,  died  before  1281.  6 

6.  vi.  Ralph  deBeauchamp, died  1292. 
Beauchamp  of  Ehnley. 

Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  i.  Walter  deBeauchamp,*  supposed 
of  the  same  family. 

2.  ii.  William  de  Beauchamp,  son 
and  heir,  living  1 167. 

3.  in.  William  de  Beauchamp,  son 
and  heir,  living  1194. 

4.  iv.  Walter  de  Beauchamp,  son 
and  heir,  died  1235. 

5.  v.  William  de  Beauchamp,  son 
and  heir,  married  Isabel  de  Mauduit, 
sister  and  heiress  of  William,  earl  of 
Warwick ;  died  1268. 

6.  vi.  William  de  Beauchamp,  son 
and  heir,  succeeded,  in  the  right  of  his 
mother,  as  earl  of  Warwick.  See 
Warwick. 

Beauchamp  ofPowyk. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  John  Beauchamp,6  descended 
from  Walter  de  Beauchamp,  a  younger 
son  of  William,  baron  Beauchamp  of 
Elmlev,  who  died  1268 ;  created  baron 
Beauchamp  of  Powyk,  May  2,  1447; 
Lord  Treasurer,  K.G. ;  died  in  1475. 

2.  ii.  Richard  Beauchamp,  son  and 
heir,  died  about  1496,  without  male 
issue.    Title  Extinct. 
Earldom. 

3.  h  William  Lygon,7  descended  from 
William  Lygon  and  Ann  Beauchamp 
his  wife,  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Richard 
the  last  baron ;  created  baron  Beauchamp 
of  Powyk,  co.  Worcester,  Feb.  26, 1806  ; 
created  viscount  Elmley  and  earl  Beau- 
champ, Sept.  13,  1815  ;died  1816. 

4.  ii.  William  Beauchamp  Lygon,  son 
and  heir,  died  1823,  without  issue. 

5.  in.  John  Reginald  Beauchamp, 
(assnmed  the  name  of  Pindar,)  brother 
and  heir.  Present  earl  and  baron  Beau- 
champ of  Powyk,  and  viscount  Elmley. 

side  a*  many  wallop*  shells  of  the  first.  *  Az.,  a  cher.  enn.  between  three 

 *    Quarterly,  or,  and  gu.  a  bend  of  the  second  *  Gu.  a  feat,  or.  »  Gu  a 

•  (iu.  a  fens  between  six  martlets,  or.  '  Gu.  a  chev.  cngr.  01 
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Beau  champ  qf  Kyderminster. 

Barony  by  Patent. 

1.  i.  John  de  Beauchamp,1  of  Holt, 
grandson  and  heir  of  of  John  de  Beau- 
champ  of  Holt,  younger  brother  of 
William,  earl  of  Warwick,  who  died  in 
1268,  created  by  P  nt,  being  the  first 
instance  of  the  ki-  baron  Beauchamp 
of  Kyderminster,  10,  1387;  died  in 
the  year  1387. 

2.  ii.  John  «»uchamp,  son  and 
heir,  died  1420,     .M.    Title  Extinct. 

Beauchamp  of  Blctsho. 

Barony  by  Writ. 

I.  L  Roger  de  Beauchamp,5  descended 
from  Walter,  younger  son  of  William, 
baron  Beauchamp  of  Elmley,  who  died 
1268  ;  summoned  to  parliament,  June  1, 
13f>3 ;  died  1379,  leaving  Roger  Beau- 
champ, his  grrndson  and  heir,  never 
summoned  to  parliament. 

Beauchamp. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  i.  John  Beauchamp,3  younger  son 
of  Guy  earl  of  Warwick,  summ.  to 
pari.  Nov.  25  1350,  K.G. ;  died  1360, 
without  issue.    Barony  Extinct. 

Beauchamp,  Lord  St.  Amand. 

See  St.  Amand. 

Beauchamp,  Lord  Bergavenny. 

See  Abergavenny. 
Beauchamp  of  Essex. 

Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  I.  Stephen  de  Beauchamp  (pre- 
sumed of  the  house  of  Beauchamp  of 
Elmley,)  died  in  the  year  1184. 

2.  H.  Stephen  de  Beauchamp,  son 
and  heir  living  1190,  died —,  s.p. 

Beauchamp  of  H ache. 

Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  i.  Robert  de  Beauchamp,4  died  in  the 

year  1228. 

2.  n.  Robert  de  Beauchamp,  son  and 
heir,  died  before  the  year  125 1 . 

3.  in.  Robert  de  Beauchamp,  son  and 
heir,  living  in  the  year  1257- 

4.  iv.  John  de  Beauchamp,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  the  year  1 283. 

Barony  by  Writ. 

5.  v.  John  de  Beauchamp,  son  and 
heir,  summ.  to  pari.  Dec.  29,  1299; 
died  in  the  year  1336. 

6.  vi.  John  de  Beauchamp,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  the  year  1343. 

7.  vii.  John  de  Beauchamp,  son  and 


heir,  died  1360,  s.p.;  his  sisters  being 
his  heirs,  between  whose  representatives 
this  barony  is  now  in  Abeyance. 
Viscounty. 

8.  L  Edward  Seymour,5  lineally  des- 
cended from  Sir  Roger  Seymour  and 
Cecily  his  wife,  the  sister  and  co-heir  of 
the  last  baron,  brother-in-law  to  king 
Henry  VI II. ;  created  viscount  Beau- 
champ of  Hache,  co.  Somerset,  June  5, 
1536,  and  earl  of  Hertford,  Oct.  18, 
1537 ;  created  duke  of  Somerset  1547; 
K.G.,  Lord  Protector;  beheaded  1552. 
Honors  Forfeited. 

9.  ii.  Edward  Seymour,  eldest  son 
by  the  2nd  wife  of  the  last  viscount 
Beauchamp  and  duke  of  Somerset ;  ere. 
baron  Beauchamp  of  Hache,  co.  Somerset, 
and  earl  of  Hertford,  Jan.  13,  1559. 
Extinct  1750.    See  Hertford. 

10.  in.  Francis  Seymour  Conway,  2d 
lord  Conway,  (descended  from  Edward 
Seymour,  the  Protector,  1st  viscount,) 
created  viscount  Beauchamp  of  Hache, 
co.  Somerset,  and  earl  of  Hertford,  Aug. 
3,  1750.     See  Hertford. 

Beaufort. 

Dukedom. 

1.  I.  Henry  Somerset,6  3dm  aruqess  of 
Worcester.  Created  duke  of  Beaufort 
Dec.  2,  1682,  K.G. ;  died  1699. 

2.  11.  Henry  Somerset,  grandson  and 
heir,  being  s.  and  h.  of  Charles  Somer- 
set, (ob.  v.  p.,)  eldest  son  of  the  last  duke ; 
K.G. ;  died  1714. 

3.  in.  Henry  Somerset,  son  and  heir, 
died  1745,  without  issue. 

4.  iv.  Charles  Noel  Somerset,  brother 
and  heir;  Elizabeth  his  wife,  sister  of 
Norborne,  baron  Botetourt,  succeeded 
her  brother  as  baroness  Botetourt  in 
1776;  died  1756. 

5.  v.  Henry  Somerset,  son  and  heir, 
succeeded  as  baron  Botetourt,  K.G. ; 
died  in  the  year  1803. 

6.  vi.  Henry  Charles  Somerset,  son 
andheir,K.G.  Present  duke  of  Beaufort, 
marquess  and  earl  of  Worcester,  baron 
Botetourt,  and  baron  Herbert  of  Chep- 
stow, Ragland  and  Gower. 

Beaumont. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  1.  Henry  Beaumont,7  summoned  to 
parliament  March  4,  1309;  died  1340. 

2.  11.  John  Beaumont,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1 342. 

3.  in  Henry  Beaumont,  son  and 
heir,  died  1368. 


Aawa.   >  Gu.  a  few  between  «ix  billet*,  or.  »  Gu.  a  few  between  six  martlet*,  or,  with  proper  difference  

»  Ou.  a  fetB  between  rix  croa*  crowleU,  or.  *  Vaire.  ax.  and  ar.  *  <iu.  two  eagles  win**  in  lure,  or  •  Quarterly 

Kranco  and  England,  within  a  border  compon*  ar.  and  a*  »  A*,  temix  of  fleur-de-lw,  a  lion  i 
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4.  iv.  John  Beaumont,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  1396,  K.G. 

5.  .  Henry  Beaumont,  son  and  heir, 
died  1431. 

Viscounty. 

6.  vi.  John  Beaumont,  son  and  heir, 
created  viscount  Beaumont  Feb.  12, 
1440  ;  K.G. ;  died  1459. 

7.  vii.  William  Beaumont,  son  and 
heir,  died  1507,  without  issue,  leaving  the 
daughters  of  Joane,  his  only  sister,  wife 
of  John  lord  Lovel,  his  co-heirs,  between 
whom  this  barony  fell  into  Abeyance, 
and  the  viscounty  became  Extinct. 

Bec.    See  Beke. 
Beaulieu. 
Barony.  Earldom. 

1 .  I.  Edward  Hussey,1  (assumed  the 
name  of  Montagu ;  created  baron  Beau- 
lieu  of  Beaulieu,  co.  Southampton,  May 
11,  1702.  Created  earl  of  Beaulieu  in 
Julv,  1784,  K.B. ;  died  in  the  year  1802, 
without  issue.    Honors  Extinct. 

Bedford. 

Earldom. 

1.  I.  Hugh  de  Bellomont,2  brother  of 
Robert,  earl  of  Leicester,  obtained  the 
earldom  of  Bedford,  from  king  Stephen ; 
died — . 

2.  I.  Ingelram  de  Courcy,3  son-in- 
law  of  king  Edward  III.,  created  earl 
of  Bedford,  1366,  K.G.  ;  died  1397, 
8.p.m.    Title  Extinct. 

Dukedom. 

3.  i.  John  Plantagenet,4  third  son  of 
king  Henry  IV.,  created  duke  of  Bed- 
ford and  earl  of  Kendal  May  6,  1414  ; 
regent  of  France  and  constable  of  Eng- 
land, K.G.  ;  died  in  the  year  1435,  s.i\ 
Honors  Extinct. 

4.  [.  George  Nevill,5  son  of  John,  marq. 
of  Montagu,  created  duke  of  Bedford  the 
•Oth  of  January,  1469  ;  degraded  by  par- 
liament 1 477,  on  plea  of  poverty. 

5.  I.  Jasper  Tudor,6  uncle  of  king 
Henry  VII.,  earl  of  Pembroke,  created 
duke  "of  Bedford  Oct.  27,  1485,  K.G.  ; 
died  1495,  s.r.    Title  Extinct. 
Earldom. 

6.  i.  John  Russel,7  first  baron  Russcl, 
created  earl  of  Bedford  Jan.  19,  1550  ; 
Lord  High  Steward  1547  ;  K.G. ;  died 
in  the  year  1554. 

7.  ii.  Francis  Russel,  son  and  heir, 
K.G.  ;  died  in  1585. 

8.  in.  Edward  Russel,  grandson  and 


heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  Francis  Rus- 
sel, (ob.  v.  p.)  eldest  surviving  son  of  tie 
last  earl ;  aied  in  1627,  without  issue. 

9.  iv.  Francis  Russel,  baron  Russel  of 
Thornhaugh,  cousin  and  heir,  being  son 
and  heir  of  William  Russel,  baron  Rus- 
sel of  Thornhaugh,  fourth  son  of  earl 
Francis,  who  die<  '5N5 ;  died  1641. 
Dukedom.  , 

10.  v.  Williar  ssel,  son  and  heir, 
created  marquess  'avistock  and  duke 
of  Bedford  May  It  %  K.G. ;  died  in 
the  year  1700.  - 

11.  vi.  Wriotheh.ijy  Russel,  baron 
How  land,  grandson  and  heir,  being  son 
and  heir  of  lord  William  Russel,  who  was 
beheaded  (v.  p.)  1683,  son  of  the  last 
duke,  K.G.;  died  1711. 

12.  vii.  Wriothesley  Russel,  son  and 
heir,  died  1732,  without  issue. 

13.  viii.  John '"Russel,  brother  and 
heir,  K.G.,died  1771.  ' 

14.  ix.  Francis  Russel,  gTandson  and 
heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  Francis,  (who 
died  in  the  life-time  of  his  father,)  eldest 
son  of  the  last  duke ;  died  in  the  year 
1802,  without  issue. 

15.  x.  John  Russel,  brother  and  heir. 
Present  duke  and  earl  of  Bedford,  mar- 
quess of  Tavistock,  baron  Russel  of 
Cheynies,  baron  Russcl  of  Thornhaugh, 
and  baron  Howland. 

Beke  of  Eresby. 

Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  i.  Walter  Beke,"  temp.  Will.  Conq. 

2.  ii.  Hugh  Beke,  son  and  heir,  died 
without  issue. 

3.  in.  Henry  Beke, brother  and  heir; 
being  an  idiot,  his  younger  brothers, 
Walter  and  John,  enjoyed  part  of  the 
inheritance. 

4.  iv.  Walter  Beke,  son  and  heir, 
died  — . 

5.  v.  John  Beke,  son  and  heir,  living 
in  the  year  1207. 

6.  vi.  Henry  Beke,  supposed  son  and 
heir  of  the  last  baron. 

7.  vii.  Walter  Beke,  son  and  heir, 
died  — . 

Barony  hy  JVrit. 

8.  viii.  John  Beke,  son  and  heir, 
summoned  to  parliament  June  23, 1295; 
died  in  the  year  1302. 

9.  ix.  Walter  Beke,  son  and  heir, 
never  summoned  to  parliament ;  died  s. p. 
leaving  sisters  his  heirs,  between  whose 


A*>n.  '  Quarterly;  first  and  fourth,  Montagu  anil  Monthermer  quartered.  Firrt.ar  within  a  border.sa.  three  lozenge* 
in  few,  gu.;  second,  or,  an  cajflc  displayed,  vert ;  thin!  an  mrond  ;  fouith  o»  lir*t  ;  Mt-oiid  and  third,  twrry  of  six,  ermine 
and  vert,  »n  a  ranton,  ar.  a  cm**  of  the  second,  for  Hcsmhy.  — — 1  tJulcs,  a  cinnucrnili-  ermine  piticed  of  the  field.  — 

■  Barry  of  *ix  vairy  and  gules.  *  Franco  and  England,  a  label  per  pal"  of  live  |¥iint<,  the  lir-.t  two  ermine,  the  other 

three  az.  charged  with  nine  fleur-de-lis,  or.  *  Or,  a  salt  ire,  ar.  a  lileoft!mt'|xiinL<K<ilioimte<i,ar.  and  .t/.  a  eret^ent  lor 

difference.  "  Quarterly,  France  and  England,  in  a  border,  ax.  eight  martlets  or.  .1  Ar.  a  lion  rampant  gulc*,  on  a 

chief,  sa.  three  escallops  ot  the  first.  *  'Jti.  acros*  tnoline,  ar. 
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representatives  the  barony  is  presumed 
to  be  in  abeyance. 

Belasyse. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  John  Belasyse,1  second  son  of 
Thomas,  first  viscount  Fauconberg; 
created  baron  Belasyse  of  Worlaby,  Jan. 
27,  1644;  died  1689. 

2.  ii.  Henry  Belasyse,  grandson  and 
heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  Sir  Henry 
Belasyse,  (ob.  v.  p.,)  eldest  son  of  the 
last  baron ;  died  1692,  without  issue. 
Title  Extinct. 

4.  in.  Susan,  dau.  and  co-heir  of  Sir 
William  Armine,  bart.,and  widow  of  Sir 
Henry  Belasyse,  (ob.  v.  p.,)  son  and  heir 
of  John,  1st  baron  Belasyse,  and  mother 
of  Henry  the  last  baron.  Created  baron- 
ess Belasyse  of  Osgodby  for  life,  March 
25,  1674  ;  died  1713.    Title  Extinct. 

Belkt. 

Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  i.  Hervey  Belet,9  living  1139. 

2.  ii.  Robert  Belet,  living  1200. 

3.  in.  Michael  Belet,  died  before 
1218,  without  male  issue. 

4.  iv.  Hervey  Belet,  living  in  the 
time  of  Hen  II. 

5.  v.  John  Belet,  son  and  heir,  living 
in  the  year  1196,  died  s.p. 

6.  vi.  Michael  Belet,  brother  and 
heir,  died  — . 

7.  vii.  Harvey  Belet,  son  and  heir, 
died  — ,  without  issue. 

8.  viu.  Michael  Belet,  brother  and 
heir,  living  in  the  year  1235. 

Belgrave. 

Viscounty,  July  5,  1784.  See 
Grosvenor. 

Bklla-aqua,  or  Belle*. 

Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  i.  John  de  Bella- A  qua,  or  Bellew. 
lord  of  Carleton,  co.  York.in  the  right  of 
his  wife  Ladarina,  daughter  und  co-heir 
of  Peter  de  Brus,  baron  of  Kendal,  in  the 
county  of  Westmoreland,  summoned 
June  8,  1294,  died— . 

Benhalb. 

Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  i.  Robert  de  Benhalc,3  summoned 
to  parliament  April  3,  13(H),  died  — . 

Beresford. 
Barony.  Viscounty. 

1.  i.  William  Carr  Beresford,4  natu- 
ral son  of  George,  first  marquess  of 
Waterford  in  Ireland  ;  created  baron 
Beresford  of  A  lb  u  era  and  Dungarvon, 


co.  Waterford,  May  3.  1814  ;  advanced 
as  viscount  Beresford  of  Beresford,  in 
the  county  of  Stafford,  March  28,  1823. 
Present  baron  and  viscount  Beresford, 
G.C.B. 

Berkley. 

Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  i.  Roger  de  Berkeley/'  living  1091 . 

2.  ii.  William  de  Berkeley,  nephew 
and  heir,  died  — . 

3.  in.  Roger  de  Berkeley,  son  and 
heir,  died  — . 

4.  iv.  Roger  de  Berkeley,  son  and 
heir,  living  i  165  ;  died  s.p.m. 

5.  v.  Robert  Fitz-Harding,  who  mar- 
ried Alicia  daughter  and  heir  of  the  last 
baron,  assumed  the  name  of  Berkeley  ; 
died  1170. 

6.  vi.  Robert  de  Berkeley,  son  and 
heir,  died  1219,  without  issue. 

7-  vii.  Thomas  de  Berkeley,  brother 
and  heir,  died  1243. 

8.  viu.  Maurice  de  Berkeley,  son  and 
heir,  died  1281. 

Barony  by  Writ. 

9.  ix.  Thomas  de  Berkeley,  son  and 
heir,  summoned  to  parliament  J  une  23, 
1295;  died  1321. 

10.  x.  Maurice  de  Berkeley,  son  and 
heir,  died  1326. 

11.  xi.  Thoinas  de  Berkeley,  son  and 
heir,  died  — . 

12.  xii.  Maurice  de  Berkeley,  son 
and  heir,  died  1308. 

13.  xiii.  Thomas  de  Berkeley,  son  and 
heir.  He  married  Margaret,  daughter 
and  sole  heir  of  Warine,  the  second  baron 
L  isle;  died  1416,  s.p.m. 

14.  xi  v.  James  de  Berkeley,  nephew 
and  heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  James, 
brother  of  the  last  baron  ;  he  married 
Isabel,  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Thomas, 
baron  Mowbray,  1st  duke  of  Norfolk ; 
died  1463.  ' 

Viscounty.  Marauisate. 

10.  xv.  William  de  Berkeley,  son  and 
heir,  created  viscount  Berkeley,  by 
patent,  April  12,  1481  ;  created  earl  of 
Nottingham,  June  28,  1183;  created 
marquess  af  Berkeley  in  1488  ;  created 
earl  marshal  of  England,  1485;  died 
1492,  s.p.  Viscounty  and  Marquisate 
of  Berkeley,  and  earldom  of  Nottingham 
became  Extinct. 

Barony. 

1(5.  xvi.  Maurice  Berkeley,  his  brother 
and  heir,  who  was  never  summoned  to 
parliament;  died  1507- 

Arm*.    1  Ar.  a  chevron,  gu.  between  three  fleur-de-lis  at  *  Ar.  on  a  ehief,  ru.  three  rir.«;uefi.iN  of  the  field.  

»  Gu.  a  crow  hntonee,  ar.  and  ax.  *  Ar.  »emeeof  rrc«*-rn»*lets  fitehee,  m.  (hut  t!eur-«le.li«  <"  tlx-  1a>t,  all  withie  a 

bonlurr,  wavy,  peon.  »  Gules,  a  chevron  bctwtcu  ten  ciwk*  naive,  »ix  in  ehief  and  four  ill  l  a«e,  ar 
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17.  xvn.  Maurice  Berkeley,  son  and 
heir,  summoned  to  parliament  14  Hen. 
VIII;  died  1523,  s.p. 

18.  win.  Thomas  Berkeley,  brother 
and  heir,  died  1532. 

19.  xix.  Thomas  Berkeley,  son  and 
heir,  died  1534. 

20.  xx.  Henry  Berkeley,  son  and 
heir,  died  1613. 

21.  xxi.  George  Berkeley,  grandson 
and  heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  Sir 
Thomas  Berkeley,  (ob.  v.  p.,)  eldest 
of  the  last  baron ;  died  165R 


22.  xxn.  George  Berkeley,  son  and 
heir,  created  viscount  Dursley  and  earl 
of  Berkeley,  both  in  the  county  of 
Gloucester,  Sept.  11,  1679  ;  died  1698. 

23.  xxui.  Charles  Berkeley,  son  and 
heir,  summoned  to  parliament  in  the 
life-time  of  his  father,  as  baron  Berkeley 
of  Berkeley  castle,  16H9  ;  died  1710. 

24.  xxiv.  James  Berkeley,  son  and 
heir,  K.G.;  died  1736. 

25.  xxv.  Augustus  Berkeley,  son  and 
heir,  K.T.,  died  1755. 

26.  xxvi.  Frederick  A ugHstus Berke- 
ley, son  and  heir,  died  1810. 

27.  xxvii.  Thomas  Moreton  Fitz- 
Hardinge  Berkeley,  son  and  heir;  pre- 
sent carl  and  baron  Berkeley  and  viscount 
Dursley. 

Berkeley  of Stratton. 

Barony. 

1.  1.  John  Berkeley,' (younger brother 
of  Charles,  2nd  viscount  Fitz-Hardinge 
in  Ireland,)  created  baron  Berkeley  of 
Stratton,  May  19,  1658  ;  lord  lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  1669  ;  died  1678. 

2.  11.  Charles  Berkeley,  son  and  heir, 
died  1682,  s.p. 

3.  111.  John  Berkeley,  brother  and 
heir,  died  1697,  B.F. 

4.  iv.  William  Berkeley,  brother  and 
heir,  died  in  the  year  1741. 

5.  v.  John  Berkeley,  son  and  heir, 
died  1773,  s.p.    Title  Extinct. 

B  E II K II  AM. ST  El). 

Marquisate,  July  27,  1726. —  Extinct 
1765.    See  Cumberland. 

Berkshire. 

Earldom. 

1.  1.  Ethelwolf,  or  Eadnlf,  earl  of 
Berkshire  in  *G0,  killed  against  the 
Danes  in  the  year  87 1. 

2.  1.  Godwin,  earl  of  Kent,  may  be 


called  earl  of  Berkshire,  as  earl  of  the 
West  Saxons;  died  in  1053. 

3.  u.  Suane,  eldest  son  of  Godwin, 
earl  of  Kent,  was  also  earl  of  Gloucester, 
Hereford,  and  Somerset ;  died  at  Lycia, 
in  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  to  expiate 
a  murder,  a.d.  — . 

4.  in.  Harold,2  second  son  of  Godwin, 
was  earl  of  Berkshire  as  earl  of  the  West 
Saxons ;  being  afterwards  king,  he  was 
slain  at  Hastings,  in  the  year  1066. 

5.  1.  Francis  Norris,3  second  baron 
Norris  of  Rycote;  created  viscount 
Thame  and  earl  of  Berkshire,  Jan.  28, 
1620;  died  1629,  without  male  issue. 
Viscounty  and  earldom  Extinct. 

6.  1.  Thomas  Howard,4  first  viscount 
Andover ;  created  earl  of  Berkshire, 
Feb.  5,  1626,  K.G. ;  died  1669. 

7.  11.  Charles  Howard,  son  and  heir, 
died  1679,  without  male  issue. 

8.  111.  Thomas  Howard,  brother  and 
heir,  died  1706,  s.p.m. 

9.  iv.  Henry  Bowes  Howard,  grand- 
nephew  and  heir,  being  son  and  heir  of 
Craven,  eldest  son  of  William  Howard, 
younger  son  of  Thomas,  first  earl ;  suc- 
ceeded to  the  earldom  of  Suffolk.  See 
Suffolk. 

Berners. 

Barony. 

Richard  Berners,  though  there  is  no 
record  of  his  creation  or  summons, 
said  to  be  a  baron  of  this  realm';  died 
1421,  s.p.m.  Margery,  his  daughter  and 
heir,  married  to  her  second  husband,  the 
next  baron. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  1.  John  Bourchier/  fourth  son  of 
William,  earl  of  Ewe,  by  Anne,  daughter 
of  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  duke  of  Glou- 
cester, sixth  son  of  king  Edward  III., 
summoned  to  parliament  May  26,  33. 
Hen.  VI.  1455.  K.G.  ;  died  1474. 

2.  11.  John  Bourchier,  son  and  heir  of 
Humphrey  Bourchier,  eldest  son  of  the 
last  baron  ;  died  1532,  s.p.m.  Jane,  his 
daughter  and  sole  heir,  married  Edmund 
Knyvet,  esq.,  3erjeant-porter  to  king 
Henry  VIII. 

3.  111.  Katherinc  Bokenham,  sister 
and  ultimately  sole  heir  to  her  brother 
Thoma.s  Knyvet,  and  daughter  of  Sir 
John  Knyvet,  K.B.  great-great-great- 
grandson  and  heir  of  the  above-mentioned 
Edmund  Knyvot  and  Jane  Bourchier, 
wife  of  Richard  Bokenham  :  May  30, 


A***.    I  Q%L  a  rhevron  ermine,  tietwo  n  ten  rui**c*  patce,  *ix  and  four,  ar.  »  Gu.  rnuuly,  ar.  two  ban  voided  az. 

twtwofB  cix  leofwd*"  fare*,  or.  »  Ouarterly,  ar  and  pi.  a  f«w,  a/,  in  them-ond  and  third  quartern  a  fret,  or.  *  (iu. 

on  a  bend  between  six  friM-cTtarli-t*  titrheo.  ar  an  rorutchwm  or,  charged  with  a  demi-lion  ramp  ml,  pierced  through  hit 

mouth  with  an  arrow,  » ithin  a  double  Injure  rouiitrrflory  of  the  hr>t,  a  criHvnt  within  a  micent  fur  difference.  

•  Ouaaitcrlv,  or  and  vert 
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1720,  she  was  declared  to  be  entitled  to 
the  ancient  barony  of  Berners,  died  in 
the  year  1743,  without  issue,  when  the 
barons  fell  into  abeyanoe. 

Bertram  of  Mitford. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  I.  William  Bertram.1 

2.  ii.  Roger  Bertram,  son  and  heir, 
living  in  the  year  1171. 

3.  in.  William  Bertram,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1205. 

4.  iv.  Roger  Bertram,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1 24 1 . 

Barony  by  Writ. 

5.  v.  Roger  Bertram,  son  and  heir, 
summoned  to  parliament  Dec.  14,  1264, 
died  — ,  having  a  son,  Roger,  never  sum- 
moned to  parliament. 

Bertram  of  Botkall. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

L  I.  Richard  Bertram2  living  in  1196. 

2.  ii.  Robert  Bertram;  living  1203. 

3.  in.  Richard  Bertram,  son  and  heir, 
living  in  the  year  1215. 

4.  iv.  Roger  Bertram,  died  in  1261. 

5.  v.  Robert  Bertram,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1299. 

Berwick. 

Dukedom. 

1.  I.  James  Fitz-James,3  natural  son 
of  king  James  II,  created  baron  of 
Bos  worth,  co.  Leicester,  earl  of  Tinmouth, 
co.  Northumberland,  and  duke  of  Ber- 
wick-upon-Tweed, March  19,  16*7; 
attainted  in  1695.    Honors  Forfeited. 

Berwick  of  Attingham. 
Barony. 

t.  i.  Noel  Hill,4  created  baron  Ber- 
wick of  Attingham,  co.  Salop,  May  19, 
1784,  died  in  the  year  1789. 

2.  u.  Thomas  Noel  Hill,  son  and 
heir;  present  baron  Berwick  of 
Attingham. 

Beverley. 

Marquisate,  May  26,  1708. — Extinct 
1778.    See  Dover' 

Earldom. 

3.  i.  Algernon  Percy/  second  baron 
Louvaine  of  Alnwick ;  created  earl  of 


Beverley,  co.  York,  Nov.  2,  1790;  died 
October  21,  1830. 

4.  IL  George  Percy,  son  and  heir. 
Present  earl  of  Beverley  and  baron 
Louvaine. 

Bexley. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  Nicholas  Vansittnrt,6  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  from  1812  to  1823, 
created  baron  of  Bexley,  of  Bexley,  in  the 
county  of  Kent,  March  1,  1823.  "Present 
baron  Bexley. 

BlDUN. 

Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  i.  Halerand  de  Bidun,7  in  the 
time  of  Henry  I. 

2.  ii.  John  de  Bidun,  son  and  heir, 
liviug  in  the  year  1 165,  died  8.P. 

BlNDON. 

Viscounty. 

1.  I.  Thomas  Howard,*  second  son  of 
Thomas,  duke  of  Norfolk,  who  died 
1554,  created  viscount  Bindon,  in  the 
county  of  Dorset,  January  13,  1559; 
K.G. ;  died  in  the  year  1582. 

2.  II.  Henry  Howard,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  1590,  without  male  issue. 

3.  in.  Thomas  Howard,  brother  and 
heir,  died  1619, 8.P.    Title  Extinct. 
Earldom. 

4.  iv.  Henry  Howard,  son  and  heir- 
apparent  of  Henry,  earl  of  Suffolk,  who 
died  1709,  created  (in  the  life-time  of 
his  father,)  baron  Chesterfield,  co.  Essex, 
and  earl  of  Bindon,  co.  Dorset,  Dec.  30, 
1706  ;  succeeded  as  earl  of  Suffolk;  died 
in  the  year  1718. 

5.  v.  Charles  William  Howard,  son 
and  heir,  earl  of  Suffolk,  died  1722,  8.P. 
barony  of  Chesterfield  and  earldom  of 
Bindon  Extinct. 

Bingley. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  Robert  Benson  ;  ^created  baron 
of  Bingley,  co.  York,  July  21,  1713, 
died  1730',  s.p.m.    Barony  Extinct. 

2.  1.  George  Fox10,  (assumed  the  name 
of)  Lane,  husband  of  Harriet,  only 
daughter  and  heir  of  the  last  baron ; 
created  baron  Bingley,  of  Bingley,  in 


Arms.    1  At.  an  oxut<  hcon.  or.  »  Or.  anorlc.ai  *  Quarterly  of  four :  the  fin*  quarterly  Franco  and  England  ; 

the  lecond  ScotlaiKl ;  tin'  third  Ireland  ;  the  fourth  a*  the  first :  all  within  a  border  compone.    (Jules  and  as. ;  the  gul« 

chargr-d  with  linn*  of  England  ;  anil  the  a/,  w  ith  fleur-de-lis  of  Franco.  '  Quarterly  of  four  ;  first,  orm.  on  a  fosse  ia. 

a  castle  with  two  towers.ar.  on  a  canton,  gu.  a  martlet  or,  for  Hill;  second,  or,  fn-tsy  gu.  acantonerm.  tor  Noel;  third, 
en.  "u  a  chief  indented,  ».1  three  martlet*  or,  for  Loyki.wr;  fourth,  m  a  chev.  between  three  leopard-,'  f«w«  or.  for 
Wi  \  i  .s  in  ii.  '•  <J  iaiti  rly,  tint  and  fourth,  or,  n  lion  rampant,  a*,  for  the  arm*  of  the  DuU  M  Mh  miam  .  KCOOd 
and  thin!  gii.  three  lueiw»,  haurient,  ppr.  for  LUCV;  MCOOd  and  third  (mastering*,  ax.  five  fusils  in  feaso,  or,  forPt.ary  ; 

acrcstvnt  for  dift'eroiKV.  •  Eroi.  an  ogle,  displayed,  ml  upon  a  chic/  gu.  a  ducal  crown  or,  between  two  crosses,  patter, 

argent.  1  Ctivcquee,  ar  and  gn.  on  a  fess,  az  three  nmnd  buckles,  or.  »  Oulcs  on  a  bend  between  six  cros*-<  nw-lct* 

titi  Ii   -ar  ancnifr -.eon  or,  c  harged  with  a  deinulion,  rampant,  pierced  through  hi*  mouth  with  an  arrow  ,  within  a  double 

tfPi«iecpUhUrflory<irthetirst,a  crescent  diffbront  *  Ar.  three  trefoils  in  bend  slippSt,  *a.  Quarterly,  fitX 

and  fourth,  nr  a  linn  ramiuut,  ;,u.  within  a  Under,  *a.  on  a  can  Ion,  a*,  a  harp  crowned,  or,  for  La.nl  ;  second  and  third, 
ar.  u!ii\ron  Ivtwcni  thtce  fines'  heads  crated,  ifu.  fur  Foa. 
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the  county  of  York,  May  13,  1762,  8.P. 
died  1773  ;  Title  Extinct. 

BlRKIN. 

Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  I.  John  de  Birkin,1  died  1226. 

2.  11.  Thomas  de  Birkin,  son  and  h., 
died  1230,  s.  p. 

BlSKT. 

Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  1.  Manser  Biset,'2  living  1153. 

2.  11.  Henry  biset.  son  and  heir,  died 

8.  P. 

3.  in.  Henry  Biset,  nephew  and  heir, 
living  1199. 

4.  iv.  John  Biset,  died  1241,  8.  p.  m. 

Blandpord. 
Marquisate,    Dec.  14,   1702.  See 
Marlborough. 

Blount. 

Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  I.  Robert  le  Blund.1 

2.  11.  Gilbert  le  Blund,  son  and  heir. 

3.  in.  William  le  Blund,  son  and  heir. 

4.  iv.  Gilbert  le  Blund,  living  1165. 

5.  v.  William  le  Blund,  son  and  heir, 
living  1 185. 

6.  vi.  William  le  Blund,  son  and  h., 
killed  at  the  battle  »f  Lewes,  1268,  s.  P. 

Barony  by  Writ. 

1 .  1,  Thomas  le  Blount,  supposed  of 
the  above  family  ;  summoned  to  parlia- 
ment Dec.  3,  1326;  died—. 

2.  II.  William  le  Blount,  summoned 
to  pari.  Jan.  25,  1330,  died  1337.  s.  p. 
Barony  Extinct. 

Bocland. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  I.  Hugh  de  Bocland,4  living  1 174. 

2.  11.  William  de  Bocland,  died 
1215,  without  male  issue. 

Bodmin. 

Viscounty,  Julv  23,  1679.— Extinct 
1764.    See  Radnor. 

BODRIGAN. 

Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  1.  Henry  de  Bodrigau,  lord  of 
Bodrigan,  in  the  county  of  Cornwall, 
summoned  to  parliament,  October  26, 
1309  ;  but  not  after. 

Bouun. 

Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  1.  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  in  the 
time  of  William  the  Conqueror. 


2.  11.  Humphrey  de  Bohun.  son  and 
heir,  died — . 

3.  ill.  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  son  and 
heir;  steward  to  Henry  I.,  married 
Margaret,  daughter  and  ultimately 
co-heir  of  Milo,  earl  of  Hereford  ;  died 
in  the  year  1 J  87. 

4.  iv.  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  son  and 
heir,  styled  earl  of  Hereford. — Consta- 
ble of  England. 

5.  v.  Henry  de  Bohun,  son  and  heir, 
created  earl  of  Hereford,  in  the  year 
1 199.    See  Hereford. 

Bohun  of  Midhurst. 

Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  1.  John  de  Bohun,4  summoned  to 
parliament,  June  I,  1363;  died  136*7. 

Bolebec  of  Buckinghamshire. 

Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  1.  Hugh  de  Bolebec;6  died — . 

2.  11.  Hugh  de  Bolebec,  son  and  heir; 
living  1 145 ;  died  — ,  s.p. 

3.  in.  Walter  de  Bolebec,  brother 
and  heir;  died  before  1185,  s.p.m. 
Isabel,  his  daughter  and  heir,  married 
Robert  de  Vere,  earl  of  Oxford. 

Bolebec  of  Northumberland. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  I.  Hugh  de  Bolebec,  presumed  of 
the  above  family  ;  died  — . 

2.  11.  Walter  Bolebec,  son  and  heir  ; 
died  before  1 186. 

3.  ill.  Walter  Bolebec,  son  and  heir; 
died  before  1204,  s.  p. 

4.  iv.  Hugh  Bolebec,  brother  and 
heir;  died  1261,  s.  p.  m. 

Bole broke. 
Barony,   February   11,   1/82.  See 
•Sackville. 

Bolingbroke. 

Earls. 

1.  I.  Oliver  St.  John,7  Baron  St  John 
of  Bletsho,  created  earl  of  Boling- 
broke, December  28,  1624;  died  1646. 

2.  11.  Oliver  St.  John,  grandson  and 
heir ;  being  son  and  heir  of  Sir  Paulet 
St.  John,  K.  B.,  (died  in  the  life-time 
of  his  father,)  second  son  of  the  last 
earl ;  died  1 688,  s.  p. 

3.  ill.  Paulet  St.  John,  brother  and 
heir;  died  1711,s.  p.  Earldom  Extinct. 
Viscounty. 

4.  iv.  Henry  St.  John,  son  of  Henry, 
viscount  St.  John,  created  baron  St.  John 
of  Lydiard  Tregoze,  co.  Wilts,  and  vis- 
count Bolingbroke,  co.  Lincoln,  July  7, 


Arm*.    1  Ar.  a  <!•«,  ax.  in  chief  a  flic  of  Hirer  point*,  <ni.  *  As.  ten  bezant*.  *  Harry  nrbtilfa  of  MX,  or  ami 

m.  •  Ar.  an  ca^lc  displayed,  *a.  anncil  .m<l  heake.l,  nr.  »  Or,  a  itjwa.  a  .  B  Vert,  a  lion  raiment,  ar.  viilnctl 

in  the  shoulder.  1  Ar.  on  a  chief,  gift,  two  mullets,  or. 
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1712;  attainted  1714,  when  his  honors 
became  Forfeited.  Restored  in  blood 
only  1725;  died  1721,  without  issue. 

5.  v.  Frederick  St.  John,  3d  viscount 
St.  John,  nephew  and  heir,  succeeded  to 
his  uncle's  honors  in  consequence  of  the 
limitation  not  suffering  the  attainder  to 
affect  his  interest  after  his  uncle's  death, 
being  son  and  heir  of  John,  2d  viscount 
St.  John,  son  of  Henry,  1st  viscount, 
father  of  the  last  viscount  Bolingbroke ; 
died  17«7. 

6.  vi.  George  St.  John,  son  and  heir, 
died  1824. 

7.  vii.  Henry  St.  John,  son  and  heir. 
Present  viscount  Bolingbroke,  viscount 
St.  John,  and  baron  St.  John  of  Lydiard 
Tregoze,  baron  St.  John  of  Battersea, 
and  a  baronet. 

B0LLER8. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  1.  Baldwin  de  Boilers,1  living  1 165. 

2.  11.  Robert  de  Boilers,  son  and  heir, 
died  1203. 

3.  Baldwin  de  Boilers,  brother  and  h., 
died  1209,  without  issue. 

BoLTEBV. 

Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  1.  Nicholas  de  Bolteby,9  baron  of 
Tindale  in  the  right  of  his  wife ;  died 
1272. 

2.  11.  Adam  de  Bolteby,  son  and  h., 
died  1281,  without  male  issue. 

Bolton. 

Dukedom. 

1.  1.  Charles  Paulet,3  marquess  of 
Winchester,  created  duke  of  Bolton 
April  9,  K589,  died  1699. 

2.  11.  Charles  Paulet,  son  and  heir, 
lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  1719  ;  K.  G. ; 
died  1722. 

3.  111.  Charles  Paulet,  son  and  heir, 
K.  G. ;  died  1754,  without  issue. 

4.  iv.  Harry  Paulet,  brother  and  h , 
died  1759. 

5.  v.  Charles  Paulet,  son  and  heir, 
K.  B.,  died  1765,  without  male  issue. 

6.  vi.  Harry  Paulet,  brother  and  h., 
died  1 794,  without  male  issue.  Duke- 
dom Extinct. 

Barony. 

1. 1.  Thomas  Orde,1  (assumed  the  name 
of)  Paulet,  husband  of  Jean  Mary,  natu- 
ral daughter  of  Charlcv,  duke  of  Bolton, 
who  died  1765.  Created  baron  Bolton 
of  Bolton  castle,  c»>.  York,  October  20, 
1797;  died  1807- 


2.  II.  William  Orde  Paulet,  son  and 
heir.    Present  baron  Bolton. 

Bolum. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  1.  Gilbert  de  Bolum/'  living  1165. 

2.  11.  Walter  de  Bolum,  died  s.p.m. 

Bon  vile. 

Barony  by  Writ, 

1.  1.  William  Bonvile,6  summoned  to 
pari.  Sept.  23,  Henry  VI.  1449,  to  July 
30,  38  Henry  VI.  1460,  beheaded 
1460,  leaving  Cecily,  his  great  grand- 
daughter his  heir ;  daughter  and  heir  of 
William  Bonvile,  lord  Harrington,  (in 
the  life  of  his  mother,  son  and  heir  of 
William  Bonvile,  eldest  son  of  the  baron,) 
who  married,  first,  Thomas  Grev,  mar- 
quess of  Dorset,  by  whom  she  had  issue  ; 
and  secondly,  Henry  Stafford,  earl  of 
Wiltshire,  who  died  8. p.  This  barony 
was  merged  in  the  marquisate  of  Dorset 
and  dukedom  of  Suffolk  until  the  attain- 
der of  Henry  Grey,  duke  of  Suffolk,  in 
1554,  when  it  became  Forfeited. 

Boringdon. 

Barony. 

1.  1.  John  Parker,  created  baron  Bo- 
ringdon of  Boringdon,  county  Devon, 
May  18,  1784;  died  1788. 
Viscounty. 

2.  11.  John  Parker,  son  and  heir, 
created  viscount  Boringdon  of  north 
Molton,  county  Devon,  and  earl  of 
Morley,Sept.3<),  1815.  Present  viscount 
and  baron  Boringdon,  and  earl  of  Morley. 

Boscawen  Rose. 
Barony,  June  13,  1720.    See  Fal- 
mouth. 

Boston. 

Viscounty,   December  24,  1608.— 
Extinct  1754.    See  Grantham. 
Barony. 

1.  1.  Sir  William  Irby, 7 secondbaronet, 
created  baron  Boston  of  Boston,  county 
of  Lincoln,  April  10,  1761  ;  died  1775. 

2.  11.  Frederick  Irby,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1825. 

3.  in.  George  Irby,  son  and  heir. 
Present  baron  Boston. 

Boswortii. 

Barony,  March  19,  1687 '.—Forfeited 
1695.    See  Berwick. 

Botelkr  ofOverslcy  and  Wcntmc. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  1.  Ralph  Boteler/  died  — . 


ASV&    1  Sa.  a  nuiiuch,  or.  »  Ar.  on  a  few,  sx  three  pnrl«,  or.  1  Sn.  three  *wonl*  in  pile,  the  point*  in  base, 

.it.  hilt*  ami  iMHiit-K  or.  •  Ka  three  «u,.r,!»  in  pile.  \»>\«U  d..»  nwartl*.  n>r  |«m»el*  arid  Ititf-  ..r,  nn  a  canton  a/,  an 

WcmchWH  OT  the  tiekl.  ch.ir,:i*l  » i;h  a  ..V.mon,  h.uirunt.  alx.  |vr.  *  omitehon  h  .thin  an  mlc  of  martlets  »r. 

-  •  Sa.  a  licn«l  llnrv  atiil  lUm-ilc-h-,  or,  alx,      »ix  mutlc*,  ar.  (rfrmri  gti  7  Ar.,  Irvtty,  >a  011  a  canton,  mi  ,  a 

rhaplct,  ..r  *  liu,  afcMeomponct    rood  w.  between  Ax  nw<i  patcc.  ar. 
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2.  ii.  Robert  Boteler,  son  and  heir, 
living  1225. 

3.  HI.  Maurice  Boteler,  son  and  heir, 
living  1245. 

4.  iv.  Ralph  Boteler,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1277- 

5.  v.  William  Boteler,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1283. 

6.  vi.  John  Boteler,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1286,  without  issue. 

7.  vii.  Gawine  Boteler,  brother  and 
heir,  died  without  issue. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

8.  viii*.  William  Boteler,  brother  and 
heir,  summoned  to  parliament  Aug.  26, 
1  296;  died  in  the  year  1334. 

9.  ix.  William  Boteler,  son  and  heir, 
never  summoned  to  parliament  ;  died  in 
the  year  1361. 

10.  x.  William  Boteler,  son  and  heir, 
summoned  to  parliament  Feb.  23,  13(J8 ; 
died  1369,  8.  p.  m.,  leaving  Elizabeth, 
his  daughter  and  heir,  amongst  the 
descendants  of  whom  this  barony  is 
probably  in  abeyance. 

Botkler  of  Sudley. 

1.  i.  William  Boteler,  a  younger  son 
of  William  baron  Boteler  of  Wemme, 
who  died  1361,  having  married  Joan, 
sister  and  heir  of  John  lord  Sudley,  is 
considered  to  have  become  baron  Boteler 
of  Sudley,  but  he  was  never  summoned 
to  parliament. 
Barony  by  Patent. 

2.  ii.  Ralph  Boteler,  brother  and  heir 
of  John  Boteler,  grandson  of  the  last 
baron,  by  Joan  Sudley,  created  by 
patent  baron  Sudley  of  Sudley,  county 
of  Gloucester,  Sept.  16.  1441  ;  died 
1473,  without  issue.    Title  Extinct. 

Boteler  of  Werington. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  L  Robert  le  Boteler,'  living  1158. 

2.  ii.  William  le  Boteler,  in  the  time 
of  John. 

Barony  by  Writ. 

3.  in.  William  le  Boteler,  summoned 
to  parliament  June  23,  died  — . 

Botetourt. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  I.  John  de  Botetourt,'2  summoned 
to  parliament  July  13,  1305 ;  died  1324. 

2.  ii.  John  de  Botetourt,  grandson 
and  heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  Thomas 
Botetourt,  (who  died  in  the  life-time  of 
his  father,)  eldest  son  of  the  last  baron  ; 


died  1385,  leaving  Joyce,  wife  of  Sir 
Hugh  Bur n ell.  Knt.  his  grand-daughter 
and  heir,  (as  daughter  and  heir  of  John 
Botetourt,  eldest  son  of  the  last  baron,) 
who  died  s.  p.,  1406,  when  the  barony 
fell  into  abeyance  between  the  three 
daughters  of  John,  the  last  baron,  who 
died  in  1385. 
Barony  by  W rit. 

3.  I.  Norborne  Berkeley,3  the  des- 
cendant and  heir  of  Maurice  de  Berkeley, 
and  Catherine  Botetourt,  one  of  the 
daughters  of  the  last  baron,  summoned 
to  pari,  as  baron  Botetourt  April  13, 
1764  ;  died  1776,  8.  p.  Barony  in  abey- 
ance until  it  was  terminated  in  favor  of 

4.  i.  Henry  Somerset,  duke  of  Beau- 
fort, one  of  the  co-heirs,  son  and  heir  of 
Charles,  duke  of  Beaufort,  by  Elizabeth, 
(who  died  in  1799,)  sister  and  heir  of 
Norborne,  the  last  baron,  June  4,  1803, 
K.  G. ;  died  1803.    See  Beaufort. 

Botetourt  of  Langport. 

Barony,  March  17,  1664 — Extinct 
1665.    See  Falmouth. 

BoTREAUX. 

Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  ii.  William  de  Botreaux;4  died 
before  1194. 

2.  ii.  William  de  Botreaux,  son  and 
heir;  living  1220. 

3.  in.  William  de  Botreaux,  living 
in  the  year  1232. 

4.  iv.  Reginald  de  Botreaux,  brother 
and  heir  ;  died  1272. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

5.  v.  William  Botreaux,  son  and  heir 
of  William  de  Botreaux,  grandson  of 
the  last  baron,  (who  died  in  1349,) 
summoned  to  parliament  February  24, 
1368;  died  in  the  year  1391. 

6.  vi.  William  Bortreaux,  son  and 
heir ;  died  in  the  year  1392. 

7.  vu.  William  Botreaux,  s.  and  h.; 
died  1465,  s.  p.  m. 

Bourciiier. 

Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  I.  Robert  Bourchier,5  sum.  to 
pari.  Feb.  25,  1342  ;  died  1349. 

2.  II.  John  Bourchier,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1400. 

3.  in.  Bartholomew  Bourchier,  son 
and  heir  ;  died  in  the  year  1409,  s.  p.  m. 
Elizabeth  Bourchier,  his  daughter  and 
heir  married, 

4.  i.  Sir  Hugh  Stafford,6  who  was 

■  Ar  «  bend  between  wx  garb*,  or.  »  Or,  a  Ntlticr  ingrailcd,  ml  1  Quarterly  ;  flmt  and  fourth,  gu.  a 

chevron  ermine,  between  ten  crow«  patee,  »ix  above  and  four  below,  ar. ;  icrnnd  and  third,  or"  a  oaltler  ingrailcd,  «a.  for 

Botftihbt,  *  Ar.  three  toad*  erected,  «a.    Thi*  U  called  the  old  coat.    Ar.  a  griffin  wgrrant,  gu.  is  {riven  a*  a  more 

modem  bearing.  •  Ar.  a  crow  ingrailed,  gu.  between  four  watcr-boudgcU,  nl  «  Or,  a  chevron,  gu  a  crescent  for 
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summoned  to  pnrliament  Sept.  21,1411; 
died  — ,  without  issue.  His  widow  re- 
married, 

5.  i.  Sir  Lewis  Robsert,1  K.  G.,  who 
was  summoned  to  parliament  Feb.  24, 
1425;  died  1431,  8.  p.  His  widow 
Elizabeth,  above-mentioned,  dying  in 
1432,  8.  p.,  this  barony  devolved  upon, 

6.  i.  Henry  Bourchier,4  earl  of  Ewe 
in  Normandy,  son  and  heir  of  William, 
earl  of  Ewe,  (by  Ann  Plantagenet, 
daughter  and  heir  of  Thomas,  duke  of 
Gloucester,  youngest  son  of  king  Edw. 
III.,)  eldest"  son  of  William  Bourchier, 
next  brother  of  John,  second  baron,  sum- 
moned to  parliament  July  5,  1435; 
summoned  to  parliament  as  viscount 
Bourchier  Dec.  14,  1446  ;  created  earl 
of  Essex  June  30,  1461,  K.  G.,  in 
which  dignity  this  barony  continued 
merged  until  the  death  of  Henry,  earl 
of  Essex,  in  1539,  when  the  viscounty 
of  Bourchier  became  Extinct,  and  this 
barony  devolved  on  Anne  his  daughter 
and  heir,  the  wife  of  William  Parr, 
earl  of  Essex,  and  is  now  in  abeyance. 

Boyle. 

Barony. 

1.  l.  Charles  Boyle,3  fourth  earl  of 
Orrery  in  Ireland  ;  created  baron  Boyle 
of  Marston,  co.  Somerset,  September  5, 
1711  ;  died  1737. 

2.  II.  John  Boyle,  son  and  heir,  earl 
of  Orrery,  in  Ireland  ;  succeeded  as 
earl  of  Cork  in  Ireland  ;  died  1762. 

3.  in.  Hamilton  Boyle,  second  son, 
earl  of  Cork  and  Orrery  in  Ireland ; 
died  1764,  s.  p. 

4.  iv.  Edmund  Boyle,  half  brother 
and  heir,  earl  of  Cork  and  Orrery  in 
Ireland ;  died  1798. 

5.  v.  Edmund  Boyle,'  son  and  heir, 
present  baron  Boyle/  also  earl  of  Cork, 
in  Ireland. 

Bracklky. 

Viscounty. 

1.  i.  Thomas  Egcrton;  created  baron 
of  Ellesmere,  July  17,  1603,  and  vis- 
count Brackley  of  Brackley,  co.  North- 
ampton, Nov.  7,  1G 16,  lord  high  chan- 
cellor 15<)G  ;  died  1616. 

2.  ii.  John  Egerton,  son  and  heir ; 
created  earl  of  Bridgewater  May  27, 
1617  j  died  1649. 

3.  m.  John  Egcrton,  son  and  heir, 
earl  of  Bridgewater;  died  L6*?6. 


4.  iv.  John  Egerton,  son  and  heir, 
earl  of  Bridgewater;  died  1701. 
Marquisate. 

5.  v.  Scroope  Egerton,  earl  of  Bridge- 
water;  created  marquess  of  Brackley, 
and  duke  of  Bridgewater  June  18, 
1720.  The  marquisate  of  Brackley 
Extinct  in  1803,  but  the  viscounty  fell 
to  John  William,  ,earl  of  Bridgewater. 
See  Bridgewater. 

Bradeston. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  I.  Thomas  de  Bradeston,5  sum- 
moned to  parliament  Feb.  25,  1342 ; 
died  1360.  I  lis 'grandson,  Thomas,  his 
heir,  did  not  long  survive,  leaving  a 
daughter  and  heir,  wife  of  Walter  de  la 
Pole  ;  in  whose  descendants  this  barony 
is  vested. 

Bradford. 

Earldom. 

1.  I.  Francis  Newport"  vis.  Newport  ; 
created  earl  of  Bradford,  May  II,  1604  ; 
died  in  the  year  1708. 

2.  ii.  Richard  Newport,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1723. 

3.  in.  Henry  Newport,  son  and  heir, 
died  1734,  ».  p.  l. 

4.  iv.  Richard  Newport,  brother  and 
heir,  died  — ,  s.  p. 

5.  v.  Thomas  Newport,  brother  and 
heir,  died  in  1762,  without  issue. 
Honors  Extinct. 

Barony. 

6.  I.  Sir  Henry  Bridgeman,7  bart, 
son  and  heir  of  Sir  Orlando  Bridgeman, 
by  Ann  Newport,  sister,  and  eventually 
heir,  of  Thomas  the  last  earl ;  created 
baron  Bradford,  co.  Salop,  August  13, 
1794  ;  died  1*00. 

Earldom. 

7«  II.  Orlando  Bridgeman,  son  and 
heir,  created  viscount  Newport  and 
earl  of  Bradford,  both  co.  Salop,  Sept. 
30,  1815 ;  died  1825. 

8.  in.  George  Augustus  Frederick 
Henry  Bridgeman,  son  and  heir.  Pre- 
sent earl  of  Bradford,  &c. 

Brairroc. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  1.  Robert  de  Braibroc8,  died  in 
the  year  1213. 

2.  11.  Henry  de  Braibroc,  son  and 
heir;  died  1233,  having  married  the 
daughter  and  heir  of  Wyschard  Ledet, 
his  eldest  son, 


Astm    1  Vert,  a  linn  rampant,  or,  rained  in  the«houldcr   *  Ar.  a  now  ingrafted,  ru.  bctwwn'four  water -budtfrtu, 

— —  5  Party  i*>r  liend  rwnelWi*.  ar.  and  jru.  a  cTosrent  for  dtflttrriw.       P»t  In  ihI,  rn  iR,Ik>o,  ar.  and  gu.       *  Ar,  i 

a  ranton,  gulf*  a  rt*o,  or.  barbed,  vert    — •  Ar.  a  rhevrron  pjU«,  between  thriv  UnjKirdV  head*  ml  7  Sa.  tcu 

pl*t«,  <<wr,  three,  two,  ami  our,  on  a  chief,  ar.  a  lion,  ]«s«int  errailM.*.  —  *  Ar.  <even  rrmscle*  conjoined,  a*. 
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3.  in.  Wvschard  assumed  the  name 
of  Ledet;  died  1241. 

4.  iv.  Walter  Ledet,  son  and  heir ; 
died  — ,  s.  p.  m. 

Brancepeth. 
Barony,  November  3,  1613,  Extinct 
1645.    See  Rochester. 

Brandon. 
Viscounty,  July  23,  1679 — Extinct 
1702.    See  Macclesfield. 
Dukedom. 

1.  1.  James  Hamilton,  duke  of  Ha- 
milton in  Scotland ;  created  baron  of 
Dutton,  co.  Chester,  and  duke  of  Bran- 
don, county  of  Suffolk,  Sept.  10,  17H» 
K,G.;died  1712. 

2.  11.  James  Hamilton,  son  and  heir, 
duke  of  Hamilton  in  Scotland,  K.  T. ; 
died  in  the  year  1 742. 

3.  111.  James  Hamilton,  son  and  heir, 
duke  of  Hamilton  in  Scotland,  died  1 758. 

4.  iv.  James  George  Hamilton,1  son 
and  heir,  duke  of  Hamilton  in  Scotland, 
died  1769,  without  issue. 

5.  v.  Douglas  Hamilton,  brother  and 
heir,  duke  of  Hamilton  in  Scotland,  died 
in  the  year  1799,  without  issue. 

6.  vi.  Archibald  Hamilton,  uncle  and 
heir,  being  next  brother  of  James  third 
duke ;  duke  of  Hamilton  in  Scotland ; 
died  in  the  year  1819. 

7.  vn.  Alexander  Hamilton,1  son  and 
heir,  present  duke  of  Brandon,  and  baron 
Dutton  in  England ;  duke  of  Hamilton, 
&c.  in  Scotland,  and  duke  of  Chatel- 
herault  in  France. 

Braose. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  1.  William  de  Braose,3  living  in  the 
year  1075. 

2.  11.  Philip  de  Braose,  son  and  heir, 
deprived  for  treason,  J 163. 

3.  in.  William  de  Braose,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  the  year  1210. 

4.  iv.  Giles  de  Braose,  bishop  of 
Hereford,  second  son,  died  in  the  year 
1215,  without  issue. 

5.  v.  Reginald  de  Braose,  brother  and 
heir,  died  in  the  year  1221. 

6.  vi.  William  de  Braose,  son  and 
heir,  died  1229,  s.  p.  m.,  leaving  four 
daughters  his  heirs. 


Braose  of  Goner. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  1.  John  de  Braose,  nephew  of  Giles, 
bishop  of  Hereford,  died  1231. 

2.  11.  William  de  Braose,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  the  year  1290. 

Barony  by  Writ. 

3.  in.  William  de  Braose,  son  and 
heir,  summoned  to  parliament  Dec.  29, 
1299  ;  died  1322,  s.  p.  m.,  leaving  two 
daughters  his  heirs,  between  whose 
representatives  this  barony  is  presumed 
to  be  in  abeyance. 

4.  iv.  Thomas  de  Braose,  brother  and 
heir  of  Peter,  next  brother  and  heir  male 
of  William  the  last  baron  ;  summoned  to 
parliament  Feb.  25,  1342 ;  died  1361, 
leaving  two  sons,  John  and  Thomas,  who 
died  s.  p.,  leaving  Joane,  their  sister,  the 
heir,  who  died  8.  p.  —  Barony  Extinct. 

Bray. 

Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  1.  Edmund  Bray/  summoned  to 
parliament  Nov.  3,  1529;  died  1539. 

2.  11.  John  Bray,  son  and  heir;  died 
1557,  8.  p.,  leaving  six  sisters  his  heirs, 
between  whose  representatives  this  bar- 
ony is  in  abeyance. 

Braybrooke. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  John  Griffin  Griffin,  baron  How- 
ard de  Walden ;  created  lord  Braybroke, 
baron  of  Braybroke,  co.  Northampton, 
Sept.  5,  1788;  died  1797. 

2.  L  Richard  Aldworth  Neville  (as- 
sumed the  name  and  arms  of)  Griffin ; 
died  in  the  year  1825. 

3.  11.  Richard  Neville  Griffin/  son 
and  heir,  present  baron. 

Breadalbane. 

Barony. 

1.  1.  John  Campbell/  earl  of  Bread- 
albane,  in  Scotland;  created  baron 
Breadalbane  of  Tamworth  castle,  in  the 
county  of  Perth,  Nov  4,  1806  ;  further 
created  marquess  of  Breadlebane,  and 
earl  of  Ormelie,  Sept.  7,  1831.  Present 
marquess  and  baron  Breadalbane,  and 
earl  of  Ormelie ;  earl  of  Breadalbane,  and 
Holland,  viscount  Campbell,  of  Tay  and 
Paintland,  &c,  in  Scotland. 


Ah  mi.   1  Quarterly  ;  fimt  and  fourth  quarterly,  gules,  three  rinquefoiU  ermine;  second  and  third,  ar.  a  ship  with  iu 

sails  furled  up  ml  second  and  third  quarter*,  ar.  a  heart  crowned  or,  on  a  ehief,  ar.  three  mullets  of  the  flr*t  *  Quarterly. 

four  grand  quarter*,  via.  first  quarter,  quarterly  ;  first  anf  fourth  gu.  three  rinquefmls  erm.  for  Hamilton;  second  and 
third,  ar.  a  ship,  with  her  tail*  furled,  ml  flags  flying  gu.  for  Ahhuv  ,  second  quarter,  ar.  a  human  heart,  Imperially 

crowned  ppr.  on  a  chief  as.  three  mullet*  of  the  field,  for  Doi'glas ;  thmi  quarter  as  the  second,  fourth  as  the  first.  

*  Ax  scmce  of  rroM-croasleU,  gu.  a  lion  rampant,  or,  armed  and  langued,  gu,  *  Ar.  a  chevron  between  three  eagles 

legs  erased  k  la  quise,  sa,  *  Quarterly  ;  first  and  fourth,  sa.  a  griffin,  segrcant,  ar.  beaked,  and  fore  legs  or,  for 

GarrFiM ;  second  and  third,  quarterly ;  first  and  fourth,  gu.  on  a  saltier  ar.  a  rose,  seeded  and  barbed,  ppr.  for  Nkyilxf.  ; 
second  ami  third,  or.  fretty,  sa.  on  a  canton,  per  pale,  erm.  ami  gold,  a  galley,  with  sails  furled,  of  the  second,  for  Nkmi.lh  ; 

likewise  badges,  same  as  the  earl  of  Abergavenny.  •  Quarterly,  first  and  fourth,  girouny  of  eight  ptccc*.  or  an:!  Sa,  f«ir 

Campbell  ,  second,  or,  a  fosse  chequy,  ar.  and  ax.  for  Strwakt  ;  third  ar.  a  galley  sa.  sails  unfurled,  oars  iu  ac.ion,  for 
Loa.M ;  (in  consequence  of  the  marriage  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  with  a  co-hcireas  of  Lorn. ) 

3T 
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Breant. 
Baron  by  Tenure. 

1.  i.  Foulke  de  Breant,'  died  about 
1228,  s.  p.  m . ;  Eve  his  daughter  and 
heir,  married  Llewleyn,  Prince  of  North 
Wales. 

Brecknock. 

1.  i.  James  Butler,3  marquess  of  Or- 
mond  in  Ireland ;  created  baron  Butler, 
of  Lanthony,  in  the  county  of  Monmouth, 
and  earl  of  Brecknock  in  Wales,  July 
20,  1660;  created  duke  of  Ormond  in 
Ireland  in  1681  ;  created  duke  of  Or- 
mond Nov  9,  1682,  K.  G.;  died  1688. 
Forfeited  in  the  year  1715. 

Earldom,  August  15,  in  the  year 
1812.    See  Camden. 

Brentford. 

Earldom. 

1.  i.  Patrick  Ruthven,3  earl  of  Forth 
in  Scotland ;  created  earl  of  Brentford, 
in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  May  27, 
1644;  died  in  the  year  1651,8." p.m. 
Earldom  Extinct. 

Earldom,  April  10,  1689.— Extinct 
1719.    See  Scomber*?. 

Barony,  1722—  Extinct  1730.  See 
Darlington. 

Bridport. 
Barony  Viscounty. 

1.  1.  Alexander  Hood,4  baron  Brid- 
port in  Ireland  ;  created  baron  Bridport 
of  Crickit  St.  Thomas,  in  the  county  of 
Somerset,  June  13,  1796,  and  viscount 
Bridport,  of  the  same  place,  June  10, 
1801,  K.  B. ;  died  1814,  s.  p.  English 
honors  Extinct. 

Briogewater. 

Earldom. 

1.  1.  Henry  D'aubeney,4  baron  Dau- 
beney ;  created  earl  of  Bridgewater,  00. 
Somerset,  July  19,  1538,  K.  G ;  died 
1543,8.  p.    Honors  Extinct. 

2.  1.  John  Egerton,"  vise.  Brackley; 
created  earl  of  Bridgewater  May  27, 
1617;  died  1649. 

3.  11.  John  Egerton,  son  and  heir; 
died  in  the  year  1686. 

4.  in.  John  Egerton,  son  and  heir; 
died  in  the  year  1701. 

Dukedom. 

5.  iv.  Scroop  Egerton,  son  and  heir ; 
created  marquess  of  Brackley  and  duke 
of  Bridgewater  June  18,  1720;  died 
in  the  year  1745. 

Aim.    1  Ou.  a  cinquefoil,  ar  •  Or,  on  a  chief  indented,  at.  *  Paly  of  Mx,  ar.  and  gulei,  a  crescent  for  difler. 

«nee.  4  Ai.  a  fret,  ar.  on  a  chief  or,  three  crrwenU,  ta.  »  t»uk»,  four  Inrnijte*  in  fcwi,  ar  •  Ar.  a  lion  rampant 

guk»,  between  three  pheons,  and  a  border  ingrailed,  *a.  »  Ar.  a|Iion  ram|*nt  ru.  between  thr 

•  Ax. a fleur-de.li*,  ar.  with  ml 


6.  v.  John  Egerton, 
died  in  the  year  1748,  8.  p. 

7.  vi.  Francis  Egerton,  brother  and 
heir ;  died  1803,  dukedom  and  marqui- 
sate  of  Brackley— Extinct ;  but  the 
earldom  and  other  honors  devolved  on 
his  next  heir  male. 

8.  vn.  John  William  Egerton,  son 
and  heir  of  John,  eldest  son  of  Henry 
Egerton,  youngest  son  of  earl  John,  who 
died  1791 ;  died  1823,  s.  p. 

9.  vin.  Francis  Henry  Egerton,' bro- 
ther and  heir  ;  died  1829,  8.  p.  Honors 
Extinct. 

Bristol. 

Earldom. 

1.  1.  John  Digby,"  baron  Digby ; 
created  earl  of  Bristol  September,  15, 
1622;  died  1653. 

2.  11.  George  Digby,  son  and  heir, 
K.  G;  died  1676. 

3.  in.  John  Digby,  son  and  heir ; 
died  1698,  ft  p.    Honors  Extinct. 

4.  1.  John  Hervey,9  baron  Hervey  of 
Ickworth ;  created  earl  of  Bristol  Oct. 
10,  1714;  died  1751. 

5.  11.  George  William  Hervey,  grand- 
son and  heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  John 
Hervey  (ob.  v.  p.)  eldest  son  of  the  last 
earl.  Lord-Lieut,  of  Ireland,  died  in 
the  year  1755,  8.  p. 

6.  11.  Augustus  John  Hervey,  brother 
and  heir,  died  1779,  s.  p. 

7.  iv.  Frederick  Augustus  Hervey, 
brother  and  heir ;  succeeded  in  1 797,  as 
baron  Howard  de  Walden.  Bishop  of 
Deny ;  died  1803. 

8.  v.  Frederick  William  Hervey,  2d 
son  and  heir  male ;  (John  Augustus 
Hervey,  the  eldest  son,  died  v.  p.,  leav- 
ing a  daughter  and  heir,  who  carried  the 
barony  of  Howard  de  Walden,  to  the 
family  of  Ellis.)  Created  marquess  of 
Bristol  and  earl  Jermyn,  of  Homing- 
hurst,  co.  Suffolk,  June  17,  1826. 
Present  marquess  of  Bristol,  &  c. 

Britannia. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  1.  John,  a  younger  son  of  John, 
earl  of  Richmond  and  auke  of  Britanny ; 
summoned  to  parliament  May  24, 1305  ; 
created  earl  of  Richmond  in  1303  ;  died 
1334,  8.  p.    Honors  Extinct, 

Briwrre. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  i.  William  Bri were, 10  died  in  the 
year  1226. 


 »  Gule>,onaucnd, 
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2.  ii.  William  Briwere,  son  and  heir ; 
died  in  the  year  1232,  8.  p. 

Hit  on  hick. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  George  Brodrick,'  vise.  Middle- 
ton  in  Ireland ;  created  baron  Brodrick 
of  Pepper  Harrow,  co.  Surrey,  May  28, 
1796.  Present  baron  Brodrick,  also 
viscount  Middleton  in  Ireland. 
Brome. 

Viscounty,  J une  30,  in  the  year  1 753. 
See  Cornwallis. 

Bromflete. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  i.  Henry  Bromflete,*  of  Vescy, 
summoned  to  parliament  Jan.  24,  1449; 
died  1468,  s.  p.  m.    Honors  Extinct. 
Brookk. 

Barony. 

1.  Z,  Fulke  Greville,3  son  and  heir  of 
Fulke,  eldest  son  of  Sir  Fulke  Greville, 
by  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  heir  of 
Edward  Willoughby,  son  and  heir  of 
Robert,  second  baron  Willoughby  de 
Broke ;  created  baron  Brooke  of  Beau- 
champ's  court,  co.  Warwick,  January  9, 
1620;  died  1620,  s.  p. 

2.  ii.  Robert  Greville,  cousin  and 
beir,  died  in  the  year  1642. 

3.  in.  Francis  Greville,  son  and  heir 
died  in  the  year  — ,  s.  p. 

4.  iv.  Robert  Greville,  brother  and 
heir  ;  died  in  the  year  1676,  ».  p.  w. 

5.  v.  Fulke  Greville,  brother  and 
heir  ;  died  in  the  year  1 710. 

6.  vi.  Fulke  Greville,  grandson  and 
heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  Francis 
Greville,  eldest  son  of  the  last  baron ; 
died  in  the  vear  171 1,  s.  p. 

7.  vn.  William  Greville,  brother  and 
heir ;  died  1727. 

Earldom. 

8.  vi  ii.  Francis  Greville,  son  and 
heir ;  created  earl  Brooke  of  Warwick 
castle,  July  7»  1746;  and  earl  of  War- 
wick, Nov.  27,  1759;  K.T.;  died  1773. 

9.  ix.  George  Greville,  son  and  heir, 
earl  of  Warwick;  died  1816. 

10.  x.  Henry  Richard  Greville/  son 
and  heir.  Present  earl  and  baron 
Brooke,  and  earl  of  Waiwick. 

Brougham  and  Vaux. 
Barony. 

I,  i.  Henry  Brougham/ created  baron 


Brougham  and  Vaux,  Nov.  22,  1830; 
Lord  Chancellor. 

Brownlow. 

Barony.  Earldom. 

1.  i.  Sir  Brownlow  Cust,6  created 
baron;  Brownlow  of  Belton,  co.  Lincoln, 
May  20,  1776;  died  in  1807. 

2.  ii.  John  Cust,  son  and  heir,  created 
viscount  Alford  of  Alfbrd,  co.  Lincoln, 
and  earl  Brownlow,  Sept.  30,  1815. 
Present  earl  and  baron  Brownlow,  vis- 
count Alford,  and  a  baronet. 

Bruce. 

Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  i.  Robert  de  Brus,7  lord  of  Skelton 
and  Anandale,  died  1141. 

2.  ii.  Adam  de  Brus,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1161. 

3.  in.  Adam  de  Brus,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1 185. 

4.  iv.  Peter  de  Brus,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1211. 

5.  v.  Peter  de  Brus,  son  and  heir, 
died  about  the  year  1221. 

6.  vi.  Peter  de  Brus,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1249. 

7.  vn.  Peter  de  Brus,  son  and  heir, 
died  1271.  a.  p.,  when  his  four  sisters 
became  his  heirs. 

Bruce  of  Anandale. 

Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  i.  Robert  de  Brus,"  second  son  of 
Robert,  first  baron,  and  brother  of  Adam, 
second  baron,  to  whom  his  father  gave 
Annandale  in  Scotland;  living  1 190. 

2.  ii.  William  de  Brus,  son  and  heir, 
living  in  the  year  1 197. 

3.  in.  Robert  de  Brus,  son  and  heir, 
living  in  the  year  1216. 

4.  iv.  Robert  de  Brus,  son  and  heir, 
was  one  of  the  competitors  for  the 
crown  of  Scotland  in  1286,  and  refusing 
to  do  homage  to  Baliol,  he  gave  the  lord- 
ship of  Annandale  to  his  eldest  son 
Robert,  who  also  refusing  homage, 
Anandale  went  to  his  younger  son, 

5.  v.  Robert  Brus,  died  1294. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

6.  vi.  Robert  Brus,  son  and  heir, 
summoned  to  parliament  June  23,  1295; 
died  1304,  s.  p.    Barony  Extinct. 

7.  vn.  Robert   Bruce,  brother  and 


Anns.    Ar.  on  ■  chief  vol,  two  gpcart'  head*  mrt,  of  the  flckl,  the  point*  embruedgu  »  Sa.  abend  florfe  counter- 

floree,  or.  *  Sa.  on  a  croa*  within  a  bonier  ingrailcd,  or,  five  pellet*.  *  Quarterly  ;  first  and  fourth,  or,  on  a  fe*»c, 

aa.,  three  escallop*  of  the  field ;  aeeond  and  third,  or,  an  anchor,  ax.,  on  a  chief  of  the  second,  three  arming  buckle*,  of  the 
flr*t  »  Quarterly ;  first,  gu.  a  chevron  between  three  lucie*  haurUnt,  ar :  second,  or,  a  fe**e  check v,  ar.  and  gu.,  be- 
tween three  garb*,  the  two  in  chief  «urmounteU  with  a  label :  third,  ar.,  a  bend  cheeky,  ar,  and  *u. :  fourth,  gu.  a  croa* 
florv,  or  •  " 


 •  Quarterly,  fir*  and  {fourth,  erm.  on  achev.  aa.  three  fountain,  ppr.  for  Ci  st  :  aeeond,  or,  an  « 

between  eijjht  martlet*,  In  orie,  *a.  for  Brownlow  ;  third,  »a.  a  fcaae  cnn.  in  chief  three  ctomc*  pattee,  fitchee,  ar.  for 
Pavkk  '  Or,  a  saltier  ingrailcd,  gu.  a  chief  per  fe»e  indented  of  the  (ir*t  and  aramd.  •  Or,  *  *altier 
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heir  of  the  last  baron,  became  king  of 
Scotland,  1305. 

Bruck  of  Whorlton, 
Skelton,    and  Ampthiil. 
Barony. 

1.  i.  Thomas  Bruce,  earl  of  Elgin  in 
Scotland.  Created  baron  Bruce  of 
Whorlton,  co.  York,  August  1,  1641  ; 
died  in  the  year  1643. 

Barony,  Viscounty. 

2.  ii.  Robert  Bruce,  son  and  heir; 
created  baron  Bruce  of  Skelton,  in  the 
county  of  York,  viscount  Bruce  of 
Ampthiil,  in  the  county  of  Bedford,  and 
earl  of  Ailesbury.  March  18,  1664— 
Extinct  1747.    See  Ailesbury. 

Bruce  of  Tottenham. 
Barony,  April  17,  in  the  year  1746. 
See  Ailesbury. 

Bruce. 

Earldom,  July  14,  in  the  year  1821. 
See  Ailesbury. 

Bkudenell. 

Barony. 

1.  1.  Sir  Thomas  Brudencll  1st  bart. 
created  baron  Brudenell  of  Stanton 
Wivill,  in  the  county  of  Leicester,  April 
26,  1 627 ;  created  earl  of  Cardigan, 
April  20,  1661.    See  Cardigan. 

2.  11.  James  Brudenell,  second  son  of 
George,  earl  of  Cardigan  ;  created  baron 
Brudenell  of  Deene,  in  the  county  of 
Northampton,  Oct.  17,  1780;  succeeded 
his  brother  George  as  earl  of  Cardigan, 
and  baron  Brudenell  of  Stanton  Wivill, 
in  1 790 ;  died — ,  s.  p.  Barony  of  Bru- 
denell of  Deene — Extinct ;  but  the 
barony  of  Brudenell  of  Stanton  Wivill, 
and  the  earldom  of  Cardigan  fell  to  his 
nephew,  the  present  earl  of  Cardigan. 
See  Cardigan. 

Brune. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  1.  Maurice  le  Brune,  summoned 
to  parliament  January  8,  1313  ;  died— 

Bryan. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  1.  Guy  de  Bryan.1  Summoned  to 
parliament  Nov.  25,  1350,  K.  G. ;  died 
1300,  leaving  Philippa  and  Elizabeth, 
daughters  and  co-heirs  of  Guy  de  Bryan, 
(his  eldest  son,  ob.  v.  p.)  his  grand- 
daughters and  heirs. 

Buck  hurst. 

Barony. 

1.  1.  Thomas  Sackville;  created  baron 


of  Buckburst,  co.  Sussex,  June  8, 1567; 
created  earl  of  Dorset  March  13,  1673  j 
K.  G.    See  Dorset 

Buckingham. 

Earldom. 

I.  1.  Walter  Giffard  f  created  earl 
of  Buckingham,  by  William  the  con- 
queror ;  died  in  the  vear  1 102. 

i.  11.  Walter  Giffard,  son  and  heir  ; 
died  in  the  year  1164,  8.  p. 

3.  1.  Richard  de  Clare,3  surnamed 
Strongbow,  earl  of  Pembroke,  being 
descended  from  Rohais,  sister  and  co- 
heir of  the  last  earl,  styled  himself  earl 
of  Buckingham  ;  died  1126,  8.  p.  m. 

4.  1.  Thomas  Plantagenet,4  duke  of 
Gloucester,  son  of  King  Edward  III. 
Created  earl  of  Buckingham  1377»  K.  (i . , 
Lord  high  constable ;  died  1397. 

5.  11.  Humphrey  Plantagenet,  son 
and  heir ;  died  in  the  year  1400,  s.  p. 
Honors  Extinct, 

Earldom.  Dukedom. 

6.  1.  Humphrey  Stafford,5  earl  of 
Stafford,  son  of  ftdmund  earl  of  Staf- 
ford, by  Ann  Plantagenet,  sister  and 
heir  of  Humphrey,  the  last  earl,  styled 
earl  of  Buckingham,  jure  matris.  Cre- 
ated duke  of  Buckingham  Sept.  11, 
1441.  Lord  high  constable,  K.  G. ; 
died  in  the  year  1459. 

7.  11.  Henry  Stafford,  grandson  and 
heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  Humphrey- 
Stafford,  (ob.  v.  p.,)  eldest  son  of  the 
last  duke.  Lord  high  constable ;  be- 
headed in  the  year  1483. 

8.  in.  Edward  Stafford,  son  and  heir. 
Lord  high  constable ;  K.  G. ;  beheaded 
and  attainted  1521.    Honors  Forfeited. 
Marquisate.  Dukedom. 

9.  1.  George  Villiers,6  viscount  Vil- 
liers ;  created  earl  of  Buckingham  Jan. 
5,  161 7;  created  marquess  of  Buck- 
ingham January  1,  1618,  and  duke  of 
Buckingham  and  earl  of  Coventry  May, 
1623.  His  wife  Katherine  Manners, 
daughter  and  heir  of  Francis,  earl  of 
Rutland  and  baron  Roos,  succeeded  to 
that  barony  in  1632,  and  died  in  1666. 
Lord  high  admiral  K.  G. ;  died  in  the 
year  1629. 

10.  11.  George  Villiers,  son  and  heir. 
Succeeded  as  baron  de  Roos  in  the 
right  of  his  mother  in  1666,  K.  G. ;  died 
1667,  s.  P.    Honors  Extinct. 
Earldom. 

II.  in.  Mary  Villiers,7  the  daughter 
of  Anthony  Beaumont,  widow  of  Sir 


A  a**,  i  Or,  three  pilrt  meeting  in  point,  ax.  1  Qu.  three  lion«  p&juant,  ar.  «  See  Pembroke.  «  See 

Olouccrtrr.  »  Quarterly  ;  in  the  first,  hi*  mother's  arms.  France  and  England,  a  border  ar.  in  the  second,  his  own, 

which  arc  or,  a  chevron,  giu  •  Ar.onacros*gu.fivcc*«alknisor,amartk<foritUlcrcncc.  '  AtK-nux  floun-dc-li*, 

and  a  lion  "  ■ 
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George  Villiers,  and  mother  of  George  died  in  the  year  1213,  s.  p.  m.  Idonea, 

Villiers,  first  duke ;  created  countess  of  his  daughter  and  heir,  married  Robert 

Buckingham  for  life  July  1,1618;  died  de  Vipount. 

in  the  year  1632.    Title  Extinct.  Bulkeley. 

Dukedom.  Barony. 

12.  i.  John  Sheffield,1  marquess  of  1.  i.  Thomas  James  Warren  Bulkc- 

Normanby ;  created  duke  of  Normanby  ley,6    viscount  Bulkeley  in    Ireland  ; 

March  9,  and  duke  of  the  county  of  created  baron  Bulkeley  of  Beaumaris, 

Buckingham  March  23,  1703,  K.  G. ;  in  the  Isle  of  Anglesey,  May  14,  17«4 ; 

died  in  the  year  1720.  died  1822,  s.  p.    Honors  Extinct. 

,  .ia  "•,^md  SkefieM.  *™  .Md  Bulmer. 

heir ;  died  1735,  a.  P—Honors  Extinct.  B         .  Tem(re 

Marquisate.  l.  ,?  Bertram  de  Bolemer/  living  in 

14.  I.  George  Grenville8  (assumed  the  ^          j ,  fi2 

iiamesof)  Nugent  Temple;  earL Temp  e.  „  g     hen  de  Bolemer,  Uving  m 

Created  marquess  of  the  town  of  Buck-  g«    ^  ^ifh 

ingham,  co.  Bucks,  Nov.  30,  1784;  died  3ym  Thomas  de  Bulemcr>  mh  md 

n^/*"*  heir »  livinS  117L 

Dukedom.  4  IV.  Robert  de  Bulemer,  living  in 

15.  11.  Richard  Grenville  (assumed  the  the  year  1180. 

names  of)  Brydges  Chandos,  son  and  5/y  Bertram  de  Bulemer,  who  died 

heir  ;  created  marquess  of  Chandos  and  g  p  M    Emmaj  his  ^ghter  and  heir, 

TUk6,o° KSS cl"Sg      ♦  ft  ?n  married  Geoffrey  de  NevOL 

Jan.  12,  1822.    Present  duke  of  Buck-  3  

ingham  and  Chandos.  marquess  of  Buck-  Baronu  by  Writ 

ingham,  marquess  of  Chandos,  earl  Tem-  £  J  ^  h  de  Bulmer,  summoned  to 

pie,  viscount  and  baron  Cobham ;  also  liament  f eb.  25,  1342 ;  died  in  the 

earl  Nugent  in  Ireland ;  K.  G.  year  1357  ieaving  a  wn  md  heir,  never 

Buckinghamshire.  summoned  to  parliament. 

Earldom.  Burford. 

1.  l  John  Hobart,3  baron  Hobart;  Earldom 

created  earl  of  Buckinghamshire  Sept.  ,       Charles  Beauclerk,8  natural  son 

5,  1746,  K.  B.;  died  175b.  of  j.      Charles  II.,  created  baron  of 

2  11.  John  Hobart,  son  and  heir ;  Hedin|ton  ^  earl  of  Burford,  both  co. 
died  m  the  year  1793,  s.  p.  m.  Qxfor(f  Dec  2?  m6    CTeated  duke  of 

3  111.  ^forge  Hobart,  half-brother  gt  Jan  10  1684>  See  St. 
and  heir ;  died  1804.  Alban's 

4.  iv.  Robert  Hobart,  son  and  heir, 

summoned  to  parliament  (v.  p.)  in  his  Burgh. 

,798;  BTX^Z Burgh;'  createdearl 

5.  V.  George  Robert  Hobart4  (assumed  of  £ent ;  died  in  the  year  1 243. 

the  name  of)  Hampden,  nephew  and  J?hn  de  Burgh,  son  and  heir, 

heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  George  Vere  ?ld.  not  enJ°? 'th,e  tltle  of  earl  of  Kent ; 

Hobart,  next  brother  of  the  last  earl.  llvmg  1263,  died— . 

Present  earl  of  Buckinghamshire  and  ,.3;  in.  John  de  Burgh,  son  and  heir, 

baron  Hobart.  died  1279»  w,tnout  male  issue,  leaving 

Buisli.  three  daughters  his  heirs. 

Barony  by  Tenure.  ,  . 

1.  1.  I&ger  de  Buisli,4  living  in  the  Ba™V  *f            _  „  t 

year  1088.  4.  iv.  William  de  Burghe,  summ.  to 

2.  11.  Richard  de  Buisli,  presumed  parliament  Dec.  10,  1327,  died—, 
son  and  heir,  living  1147-  Burgh,  or  Borough. 

3.  in.  Richard  de  Buisli,   son  and  Barony  by  Writ. 

heir,  living  1164.  1.  1.  Thomas  Burgh,  or  Borough," 

4.  iv  John  de  Buisli,  son  and  heir,  descended  from  Hubert  de  Burgh,  a 


A  rub.    1  Ar.  a  chevron  between  three  garbs,  gu.  »  Quarterly,  first,  vert,  on  a  crow  ar.  five  tnrtcauxca,  for  Ork*. 

llp,  ;  acoond,  or,  an  eagle,  displayed,  ml.  for  Cobham  ;  third,  ar.  two  but  ml  each  charged  with  three  martlet*  or,  for 


VILLI! ; 

Temple  ;  fourth,  gu.  on  a  chev.  or,  three  lions  rampant,  sa. ;  fifth,  erro.  two  bar*  gu.  for  Niokxt  ;  sixth,  or,  a  pile  gu. 

for  CBAVIMM :  aeventh,  ar.  upon  aero**  ml  a  leopard'*  face,  for  Bridcem.  »  Sa.  a  star  of  eight  ray*  or,  between  two 

flinches  ermine.  *  Quarterly ;  first  and  fourth,  ar.  a  aaltier  gu.  between  four  eagles,  displayed,  ai.  for  Hampdp.n  ; 

second  and  third,  sa.  an  estoile  of  eight  rays  or,  between  two  flaiinrhe*  erro.  for  Hobart.  *  Sa.  an  eseutrheon  within 

an  orle  of  cinqucfoils,  ar.  •  Sa.  a  chevron  between  three  bull*'  heads,  cabumed,  and  armed,  ar.  '  Ou.  a  lion  rampant 

saliant.enninoU.  *  Sec  St  Alban's.  »  Sec  Kent  '»  Or,  a  croaj  gu.  "  Oulo,  seven  loicngcs  rairc,  three, 

two,  and  one. 
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younger  son  of  Hubert,  earl  of  Kent, 
summoned  to  parliament  Sept.  1,  1487 ; 
died  in  the  year  1496. 

2.  ii.  Edward  Burgh,  son  and  heir, 
never  summ.  to  pari.,  died  — . 

3.  in.  Thomas  Burgh,  son  and  heir, 
summoned  to  parliament  Nov.  3,  1529, 
died  in  the  year  1552. 

4.  iv.  William  Burgh,  son  and  heir, 
died  15  — . 

5.  v.  Thomas  Burgh,  son  and  heir, 
K.G. ;  died  in  the  year  1597. 

6.  vi.  Robert  Burgh,  son  and  heir, 
living  1598,  died  an  infant,  leaving  his 
sisters  co-heirs,  between  whose  repre- 
sentatives this  barony  is  in  abeyance. 

Burgh  of  Cumberland. 
Barony,  May  11,  1784 — Extinct  in 
1802.    See  Lonsdale. 

BURGHERSH. 

Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  i.  Robert  de  Burghersh,1  summ. 
to  parliament  Nov.  12,  1303;  died  in  the 
year  1305. 

2.  ii.  Stephen  de  Burghersh,  son  and 
heir,  never  summ.  to  parliament,  died  — . 

3.  in.  Bartholomew  de  Burghersh, 
son  and  heir,  summoned  to  parliament 
Jan.  25,  1330,  died  in  the  year  1355. 

4.  iv.  Bartholomew  de  Burghersh, 
son  and  heir,  died  1 369,  8.  p.  m.  Eliza- 
beth, his  sole  daughter  and  heir,  married 
Edward,  baron  Despenser,  to  whose 
barony  this  has  since  been  united,  and 
though  not  assumed,  it  is  unquestionably 

Cessed  by  Thomas  Stapleton,  present 
n  De3pencer. 


Barony  by  Patent. 

5.  i.  Francis  Fane,  son  and  heir- 
apparent  of  Mary,  (wife  of  Sir  Thomas 
Fane,  knight,)  who  was  allowed  the 
barony  of  Despencer  in  1603,  and  was 
also  baroness  Burghersh  ;  created  baron 
Burghersh,  and  earl  of  Westmoreland 
Dec.  29,  1624  ;  succeeded  in  the  right 
of  his  mother  as  baron  Despenser,  ana  in 
the  ancient  barony  of  Burghersh  in  1626 ; 
which  honors  were  merged  in  the  earl- 
dom of  Westmoreland,  until  the  death  of 
John  Fane,  earl  of  Westmoreland  in 
1762,  s.  p.  The  ancient  barony  of  Burg- 
hersh, with  that  of  Despenser,  fell  into 
abeyance,  but  which  at  length  fell  to 
Thomas  Stapleton,  the  present  baron. 
The  barony  of  Burghersh,  created  by  the 
patent,  went,  through  the  next  heir  male, 
to  the  present  earl  of  Westmoreland. 
See  Despencer  and  Westmoreland. 

Abmh,   I  Gu.  a  lion  rami«nt  double  niicvee,  or  »  I 

crowned,  or,  within  a  border,  at, 


Burleigh. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  William  Cecil,  created  baron 
Burleigh,  co.  Northampton,  Feb.  25, 
1571,  K.  G. ;  died  in  the  year  1598. 

2.  ii.  Thomas  Cecil,  son  and  heir  ; 
createdearlof  Exeter  May 4, 1605,  K.G.; 
See  Exeter. 

Burlington. 

Earldom. 

1.  i.  Richard  Boyle,9  earl  of  Cork  in 
Ireland,  baron  Clifford  of  Lanesborough, 
co.  York  ;  created  earl  of  Burlington  co. 
York,  March  20,  1664 ;  died  in  the 
year  1697. 

2.  ii.  Charles  Boyle,  grandson  and 
heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  Charles 
Boyle,  (ob.  v.  p.)  eldest  son.  Earl  of 
Cork  in  Ireland ;  died  in  the  year  1704. 

3.  in.  Richard  Boyle,  son  and  heir, 
earl  of  Cork  in  Ireland,  K.  G. ;  died  1753 
without  male  issue.  English  honors 
Extinct. 

4.  iv.  George  Augustus  Henry  Ca- 
vendish, third  son  of  William,  4th*  duke 
of  Devonshire,  and  grandson  of  the  last 
earl  of  Burlington,  created  Sept.  7, 183 1 , 
earl  of  Burlington,  and  baron  Caven- 
dish, of  Keighley,  co.  York,  Present 
earl  of  Burlington  and  baron  Cavendish. 

Burnell. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  i.  Edward  Burnell,3  summoned  to 
parliament  Dec.  19,  1311,  died  in  1315, 
8.  p.    Barony  Extinct. 

2.  ii.  Nicholas  Burnell,  second  son  of 
John  Handlo,  (who  was  summ.  to  pari. 
16.  E.  3.)  and  Maud  his  wife,  sister  and 
heir  of  the  last  baron  ;  summ.  to  pari. 
Nov.  25,  1350;  died  1383. 

3.  in.  Hugh  Burnell,  son  and  heir  ; 
died  1420,  leaving  the  three  daughters 
of  Edward  Burnell,  his  only  son,  his 
heirs,  between  whose  representatives  this 
barony  is  in  abeyance. 

Burton. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  Henry  Paget,  son  and  heir- 
apparent  of  Thomas,  6th  lord  Paget; 
created,  (in  the  life-time  of  his  father,) 
Dec.  31,  1711*  baron  Burton  of  Burton, 
co.  Stafford ;  succeeded  his  father  in 
the  baronv  of  Paget  in  1713;  created 
earl  of  Uxbridge  ;  died  1743. 

2.  11.  Henry  Paget,  grandson  nnd 
heir,  earl  of  Uxbridge  and  baron  Paget ; 
died  1 769,  s.  p.  Earldom  of  Uxbridge 
and  this  barony — Extinct.  See  Uxbridge. 

bend  crenelle,  ar.  and  guks  »  Ar.  a  Huu  rampant,  sa. 
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Bury. 

Viscounty,  Feb.  10,  in  the  year  1696. 
See  Albemarle. 

Busskl. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  i.  Richard  Bussel,1  died  s.  p. 

2.  ii.  Albert  Bussel,  brother  and 
heir ;  died  — . 

3.  in.  Bussel,  son  and  heir,  living 
in  the  year  1202. 

Bute. 

Marquisette. 

1.  L  John  Stuart,  earl  of  Bute  in 
Scotland,  baron  Cardiff,  and  baron  Mount 
Stuart ;  created  viscount  Montjoy  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  earl  of  Windsor,  in  the 
county  of  Berkshire,  and  marquess  of 
Bute,  co.  Bute,  Feb.  20,  1796 ;  died  in 
the  year  1814. 

2.  Hk  John  (assumed  the  name  of) 
Crichton-Stuart,*  grandson  and  heir, 
being  son  and  heir  of  John  Stuart,  (ob. 
v.  p.)  eldest  son  of  the  last  marquess. 
Present  marquess  of  Bute,  earl  of 
Windsor,  viscount  Montjoy,  baron  Mont- 
joy Stuart,  and  baron  Cardiff  in  England, 
also  earl  of  Bute,  &c,  in  Scotland. 

Butler,  of  Bramfeld. 
Barony. 

1.  i.  Sir  John  Butler,3  bart ;  created 
baron  Butler  of  Bramfield,  co.  Hertford, 
Sept.  20,  1628;  died  1637. 

2.  ii.  William  Butler,  son  and  heir, 
died  1 647,  s.  p.    Barony  Extinct. 

Butler  of  Lanihony. 
Barony,  July,  20,   1 660— Forfeited 
in  the  year  1715.    See  Brecknock  and 
Ormonde. 


3.  in.  Walter  Butler,*  earl  of  Or- 
monde, and  marquess  of  Ormonde  in 
Ireland ;  created  baron  Butler  of  Lan- 
thony,  co  Monmouth,  Jan.  13,  1801 ; 
died  1820.    Barony  Extinct* 

Butler  of  More  Park. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  i.  Thomas  Butler,4  eldest  son  of 
James,  first  duke  of  Ormonde,  sum- 
moned to  parliament  (vita  patris)  March 
5,  1697,  as  baron  Butler  of  More  Park, 
in  the  county  of  Hertford  j  died  (v.  p.) 
in  the  year  1680. 

2.  ii.  James  Butler,  son  and  heir, 
succeeded  his  grandfather,  as  duke  of 
Ormond,  &c,  in  1688;  attainted  in 
1715.    Honors  Forfeited. 


Butler  of  Weston. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  Richard  Butler,4  second  son  of 
James  1st  duke  of  Ormond;  created 
earl  of  Arran  in  Ireland ;  and  in  1673, 
baron  Butler  of  Weston,  co.  Huntingdon; 
died  1685,  s.  p.  m.    Title  Extinct. 

2.  ii.  Charles  Butler/  second  son  of 
Thomas  first  baron  Butler  of  More  park, 
(died  in  the  lifetime  of  his  father,)  eldest 
son  of  James  1st  duke  of  Ormond,  and 
nephew  to  the  last  baron  ;  created  earl 
of  Arran  in  Ireland,  and  baron  Butler, 
of  Weston,  co.  Huntingdon,  March  8, 
1693 ;  died  1759,  s.  p.  Honors  Extinct. 

Byng. 

Barony,  Sept.  9,  1721.  See  Tor- 
rington. 

Byron  or  Burun. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  i.  Ernisius  Burun,6  held  thirty-two 
lordships,  co.  York  ;  time  of  William  I. 
!  2.  ii.  Ralph  de  Burun,  held  eight  lord- 
ships, co.  Notts,  and  five  co.  of  Derby, 
in  the  time  of  William  II. 

3.  in.  Hugh  de  Burun,  in  the  time 
of  Stephen. 

4.  iv.  Roger  de  Burun,  living  1194. 

5.  v.  Sir  John  Byron,7  K.B.  descended 
from  the  above ;  created  baron  Byron  of 
Rochdale,  county  of  Lancaster,  Oct.  24, 
1643 ;  died  1652,  without  issue. 

6.  vi.  Richard  Byron,  brother  and 
heir,  died  in  the  year  1679. 

7.  vii.  William  Byron,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1695. 

8.  viii.  William  Byron,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1736. 

9.  ix.  William  Byron,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1798,  8.  p. 

10.  x.  George  Gordon  Byron  (assu- 
med the  name  of)  Noel,  grand-nephew 
and  heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  John 
Byron,  eldest  son  of  John  Byron,  second 
son  of  William,  who  died  1736;  died 
in  the  year  1824,  s.  p.  m. 

11.  xi.  George  Anson  Byron,8  cousin 
and  heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  George- 
Anson  Byron,  second  son  of  John  Byron, 
second  son  of  William,  who  died  1736. 
Present  baron  Byron. 


Asm*.  1  Ar.  a  chevron  between  three  water-liudjreU  u. 
chequy,  a*,  and  ar.  within  a  double  tremure,  flnnr,  coun 
for  Cm  euro*;  aecond,  Sti  abt;  third,  Wirttwot;  fix..* 

<  n«<MOT»leU.  or.  «  See  Ormonde.  »  Or,  a  chief 

bend*  «i nutter,  gu.  a*  arter  borne  by  lord  Byron.  7  Ar  " 

enhanced,  ru  ■  Quarterly,  first  and  fourth  gulw,  a 


Cadogan. 
Barony.  Earldom. 

1.  i.  William  Cadogan,9  created  baron 

—  *  Quarterly :  ftrrt,  quarterly,  flr»t  and  fourth,  or,  a  feaie 
i  mi.  forSTUABfr:  second  and  third, ar.  a  lion, remnant,  ax. 

i.RHr.RT.  »  Gu.  a  f«*  cbequee,  ar.  and  «a.  between  nix. 

.       with  a  crencent  for  difference.  G  Ar.  three 

i  in  the  riuirter  chief,  *u  »  Ar.  three  bendlet* 

}  third  ar.  three  boars 1  head* 
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4.  iv.  Charles  Henry  Sloane  Cado- 
gan, son  and  heir.    Present   earl  of 


Cadogan  of  Reading,  co.  Berks,  June  21, 
1716;  created  baron  Cadogan  of  Oakley, 
co.  Bucks,  viscount  Caversham,  in  the 
county  of  Oxford,  and  earl  of  Cadogan, 
May  8, 1718,  K.  T. ;  died  1726,  s.  p.  m. 
Barony  of  Cadogan  of  Reading,  vis- 
county of  Caversham,  and  earldom  of 
Cadogan — Extinct;  but  the  barony  of 
Cadogan  of  Oakley  devolved,  by  limita- 
tion, on 

2.  ii.  Charles  Cadogan,  brother  and 
heir  of  the  last  baron  ;  died  1 776. 

3.  in.  Charles  Sloane  Codogan,  son 
and  heir ;  created  viscount  Chelsea,  co. 
Middlesex,  and  earl  Cadogan,  Dec  27, 
1800;  died  1807. 

iry  sioar 
Present 

Cadogan,  viscount  Chelsea  and  baron 
Cadogan  of  Oakley. 

Cailli. 
Barony  by  Writ* 

1.  i.  Thomas  de  Cailli,1  summoned  to 
parliament,  March  4,  1309,  8.  p.;  died 
1311.    Barony  Extinct. 

Calne  and  Calnston. 
Viscounty,  Nov.  30,  in  the  year  1 784. 
See  Iiansdowne. 

Calthorpe. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  Sir  Henry  Gough*  (assumed  the 
name  of)  Calthorpe,  2d  bait. ;  created 
baron  Calthorpe  of  Calthorpe,  co.  Nor- 
folk, June  15,  1796;  died  1798. 

2.  ii.  Charles  Calthorpe,   son  and 
heir  ;  died  1807,  s.  p. 

3.  m.  George  Gough  Calthorpe,  bro- 
ther and  heir.  Present  baron  Calthoq>e, 
and  a  baronet. 

Cambridge. 

Earldom. 

1.  i.  William  de  Meschines,3  a 
younger  son  of  Ralph,  earl  of  Chester, 
is  by  some  styled  earl  of  Cambridge. 

2.  i.  John  de  Avcsnes,4  uncle  or 
brother  of  Philippa,  Queen  of  King 
Edward  III.  ;  created  earl  of  Cam- 
bridge 1340,  but  soon  deprived  of  his 
dignity. 

3.  i.  William,  marquess  of  Juliers,5 
cr.  earl  of  Cambridge  May  7,  1340,  by 
King  Edward  III.  He  married  Mary, 
daughter  of  the  duke  of  Guelders,  by 
Eleanor  Plantagenet,  sister  of  that  mon- 
arch. He  surrendered  this  earldom  into 
the  King's  hands. 

4.  i.  Edmund  Plantagenet,6  fifth  son 

Arm*.    '  Ar.  four  bendlcU,  gu.  »  4>uarterly  ;  firrt  and  fourth,  gu.  on  a  foiwe,  between  i 

or,  a  Uon.paMant,  az.  for  Got  oil ;  second,  erm.  a  maunch  gu.  :  third,  chequy,  or  and  ai.  a  fcaaeenn.  for  Caltmokpc  I 

*  Or,  a  lion  rampant,  hU  tail  erected,  gu.  —  *  (Quarterly  ,  first,  or  lion  rampant  ml  ,  Mcond,  or,  lion  rampant,  gu. ,  third  aa 
cerond;  fourth  a*  firrt.  »  Or, a  lion  rampant.**.  •  Sec  York.  *  On.  three  cinque-foiU ermine  pierVed.  — — . 

•  Quarterly,  firrt  and  fourth  France  and  England;  the  xccttnd  gu.  a  lion  rampant  within  .  double  treMure,  or,  for  Scot. 
?  th.rd  for  Ireland,  ai.a  harp  or,  stringed  ar.  a  file  with  five 


of  King  Edward  III. ;  created  earl  of 
Cambridge  Nov.  13,  1362 ;  created 
duke  of  York  in  1385,  K.  G. :  died  in 
the  year  1402. 

5.  ii.  Edward  Plantagenet,  son  and 
heir,  succeeded  him  as  duke  of  York  and 
earl  of  Cambridge:  which  latter  title 
he  relinquished  to  his  younger  brother. 

6.  in.  Richard  Plantagenet,  created 
earl  of  Cambridge  in  1414 ;  beheaded 
and  attainted  in  1415.    Title  Forfeited. 

7.  iv.  Richard  Plantagenet,  son  and 
heir,  restored  in  blood  and  honors,  suc- 
ceeded to  this  title  and  to  that  of  York  ; 
died  in  the  year  1460. 

8.  v.  Edward  Plantagenet,  son  and 
heir.  Becoming  King  Edward  IV.  in 
1461,  this  title  merged  in  the  Crown. 

9.  E.  James  Hamilton,7  marquess  of 
Hamilton  in  Scotland ;  created  baron  of 
Ennereale,  co.  Cumberland,  and  earl  of 
Cambridge,  June  16,  1619;  died  1624. 

10.  ii.  James  Hamilton,  son  and  heir, 
marquess  of  Hamilton  in  Scotland,  K.G.; 
died  1648,  s.  p.  m. 

11.  in.  William  Hamilton,  brother 
and  heir,  earl  of  Lanark  in  Scotland  ; 
marquess  of  Hamilton  in  Scotland; 
died  1651,  s.  p.  m.  English  honors 
Extinct. 

12.  iv.  Henry  Stuart/  third  son  of 
King  Charles  I.;  created  earl  of  Cam- 
bridge and  duke  of  Gloucester  May  13, 
1659,  K.  G. ;  died  in  the  year  1660, 
s.  p.  m.  Honors  Extinct. 
Dukedom. 

13.  v.  Charles  Stuart,  son  and  heir 
of  James,  duke  of  York,  afterwards 
King  James  II. ;  created  duke  of  Cam- 
bridge June,  1661;  died  1661.  Title 
Extinct. 

14.  vi.  James  Stuart,  'second  son 
of  the  said  duke  of  York  ;  created  duke 
of  Cambridge  1663 ;  died  in  the  year 
1667.    Title  Extinct. 

15.  vi i.  Edgar  Stuart,  fourth  son  of 
the  said  duke  of  York  ;  created  duke  of 
Cambridge  1667 ;  died  in  the  year  1671. 
Title  Extinct. 

16.  viii.  Charles  Stuart,  first  son  by 
his  second  wife  of  the  said  duke  of 
York  ;  created  duke  of  Cambridge  1677; 
died  1677.    Title  Extinct. 
Marquisaie. 

17.  i.  George  Augustus,9  prince 
electoral  of  Hanover  ;  created  baron  of 
Tewskesbury,  co.  Gloucester,  viscount 
Northallerton,  co.  York,  earl  of  Milford 


land;  the  I 
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to  pari.  August  20,  1383,  K.  G,;  died 
in  the  year  1 421 .  His  grandson,  Hugh 
Camois,  son  of  Richard,  his  eldest  son, 
was  his  heir,  who  dying  s.  p.,  his  sisters 
became  his  heirs,  between  whose  repre- 
sentatives this  baron  is  probably  in 
abeyance. 

Campden. 

Viscounty. 

1.  i.  Baptist  Hicks,4  created  baron 
Hicks  of  Ilmington,  co.  Warwick,  and 
viscount  Campden  of  Campden,  eo. 
Gloucester,  May  5th,  1628;  died  in  the 
year  1629,  s.  p.  m. 

2.  ii.  Edward  Noel,  first  baron  Noel, 
of  Redlington,  son-in-law,  succeeded 
agreeably  to  limitation  of  the  grant; 
died  1643. 

3.  in.  Baptist  Noel,  Baron  Noel,  son 
and  heir;  died  1682. 

4.  iv.  Edward  Noel,  baron  Noel,  son 
and  heir,  created  baron  Noel  of  Titch- 
field,  (v.  p.,)  created  earl  of  Gainsbo- 
rough, Dec.  1.  1683.  Extinct  1798. 
See  Gainsborough. 

Camperdown. 

Earldom. 

1.  i.  Robert  Dundas  Duncan  Hal- 
bane,4  second  viscount  Duncan,  &c. ; 
created  Sept.  7.  1831,  earl  of  Camner- 
down,  of  Lundie,  co.  Forfar  and  of  Glen- 
eagles,  co.  Perth.  Present  earl  of  Cam- 
perdown,  viscount  Duncan,  of  Camper- 
down,  and  baron  Duncan,  of  Lundie, 
in  the  county  of  Perth. 

Camville. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  i.  Gerard  de  Camville,6  living  in 
the  year  1 139. 

2.  ii.  Richard  de  Camville,  living  in 
the  year  1 1 89. 

3.  in.  Gerard  de  Camville,  son  and 
heir,  living  1208. 

4.  iv.  Richard  de  Camville,  son  and 
heir,  living  1217  ;  dieds.  p.  m.  Idonea, 
his  daughter  and  heir,  married  William 
de  Longspee,  earl  of  Salisbury. 

Camvillb  of  Clifton. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  f.  Geoffrey  de  Camville,  son  and 
heir  of  William,  brother  of  Gerard 
Camville,  second  baron  by  tenure ; 
summ.  to  pari.  June  23,  1295;  died  130tt. 

2.  ii.  William  de  Camville,  son  and 

Aaics.    ■  8m.  on  •  tm  between  three  elephant*'  head*  erased,  ar.  as  many  mullet*  of  the  fir*.  «  Sa.  a  feme  cheeky, 

ar.,  and  m  ,  between  three  bennU  *  Ar.  on  a  rhlef,  gu.  three  plate*.  *  Quarterly,  first,  or,  frcttv,  gu.  a  canton 

ermine,  being  his  paternal  coat.  Second,  gu.  a  fwtse  wavy,  between  three  fleur-de-lis,  or,  by  the  name  of  Hickea  ;  the 
third  as  the  second,  the  fourth  as  the  first ;  and  in  an  escutcheon  of  pretence,  ar.  a  cross  patee  fitchee  at  foot,  sa.  by  the 
name  of  Worro*  ;  the  crest  on  a  wreath,  or,  and  gu.  a  staj?  |iai*ant,  ar.  attired,  or,  on  a  helmet  of  his  degree,  placed  in  a 
viscount's  coronet,  supported  bv  two  bulls,  ar.  armed  nnd  crined,  sa.  with  mantles,  eu.  lined,  ermine.  »  Gu.  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  goll  medal  conferred  upon  the  first  vise.uint,  by  King  George  the  Third,  for  the  victory  off"  Camperdown, 
ensigned  with  a  naval  crown,  and  subscribed  "  Campemkjw.v,"  between  two  cinquefoils  in  chief,  and  a  bugle-horn  in  base 
 «  Vert,  three  lion*  patiant,  ar.  armed  and  langucd,  gu. 

3  U 


Haven  in  Wales,  and  marquess  and  duke 
of  Cambridge,  Nov.  9,  1706 ;  created 
prince  of  Wales  Sept.  22, 1714;  ascended 
the  throne  as  King  George  II.  June  11, 
1727,  when  his  titles  merged  in  the 
Crown. 

18.  ii.  Adolphus  Frederick,  fifth  and 
youngest  surviving  son  of  king  George 
III.;  created  baron  of  Culloden  in  North 
Britain,  earl  of  Tipperary  in  Ireland, 
and  duke  of  Cambridge,  Nov.  27,  1801. 
Present  duke  of  Cambridge,  and  baron 
of  Culloden  ;  also  earl  of  Tipperarv  in 
Ireland,  K.  G.,  G.  C.  B. 

Camden. 
Barony.  Earldom. 

1.  i.  Charles  Pratt,1  created  baron 
Camden  of  Camden  place,  co.  Kent. 
July  17,  1765;  created  viscount  Bay- 
ham  of  Bavham  Abbey,  co.  Sussex,  and 
earl  Camden,  May  13,  1786 ;  Lord  High 
Chancellor ;  died  1794. 
Marquisate. 

2.  ii.  John  Jefferys  Pratt,  son  and 
heir;  created  earl  of  Brecknock  in 
Wales,  and  marquess  Camden,  Aug.  13, 
1812.  Present  marquess,  earl  and  baron 
Camden,  earl  of  Brecknock,  and  viscount 
Bayham,  K.  G. 

Camelford. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  Thomas  Pitt,3  son  and  heir  of 
Thomas,  eldest  son  of  Robert  Pitt,  bro- 
ther of  William,  first  earl  of  Chatham  ; 
created  lord  Camelford,  baron  of  Bocon- 
nock,  co.  Cornwall,  January  5,  1784 ; 
died  in  the  year  1793. 

2.  ii.  Thomas  Pitt,  son  and  heir, 
died  1804,  s.  p.    Honors  Extinct. 

Camois. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  i.  Ralph  de  Camois,3  senior ;  died 
in  the  year  1258. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

2.  ii.  Ralph  de  Camois,  son  and  heir, 
summoned  to  parliament  Dec.  14,  1264; 
died  in  the  year  1276. 

3.  in.  John  de  Camois,  son  and  heir, 
living  1281;  never  summoned  to  parlia- 
ment ;  died  1299. 

4.  iv.  Ralph  de  Camois,  son  and  heir, 
summoned  to  parliament,  Nov.  26,  1313, 
died  — . 


5. 


Thomas  de  Camois,  summoned 
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heir  summoned  to  parliament  March  4, 
1309;  died—. 

Canci. 
Barony  by  Tenure, 

1.  i.  Walter  de  Canci,1  living  in  the 
year  1139. 

2.  ii.  Anfrid  de  Canci,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1 194. 

3.  hi.  Simon  de  Canci,  had  his  lands 
seized  in  the  year  1215. 

Canning. 
1.  i.  Joan  Canning,*  relict  of  the 
Right  Hon.  George  Canning,  created 
viscountess  Canning  of  Kilbraham,  in 
the  county  of  Kilkenny,  January,  1828, 
with  remainder  to  her  heirs  male  by  the 
said  right  hon.  George  Canning.  Pre- 
sent viscountess  Canning. 

Cantilupe. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  i.  William  de  Cantilupe,  died  in 
the  year  1238. 

2.  ii.  William  de  Cantilupe,  son  and 
heir;  died  1250. 

3.  hi.  William  de  Cantilupe,  son  and 
heir ;  he  married  Eve,  daughter  and  co- 
heir of  William  de  Braose,  and  obtained 
the  lordship  of  Brecknock  and  castle  of 
Abergavenny.    See  Abergavenny. 

Barony  by  Writ 

4.  iv.  William  de  Cantilupe,  son  and 
heir  of  Nicholas  Cantilupe,  lord  of 
Greseley,  co.  Notts,  jure  uxoris,  younger 
son  of  William,  first  baron  by  'Tenure, 
summoned  to  parliament  Dec.  29,  1299; 
died  in  the  year  1309. 

5.  v.  William  de  Cantilupe,  son  and 
heir ;  never  summoned  to  parliament ; 
died  — ,  s.  p. 

6.  vi.  Nicholas  de  Cantilupe,  brother 
and  heir,  summoned  to  parliament  April 
23,  1337;  died  1355,  or  1371. 

Cantklupe. 
Viscounty,  March  18,  in  the  year 
1761.  SeeDelaWarr. 

Cap  el. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  Arthur  Capel,  created  baron 
Capel  of  Hadham,  co.  Hertford.  Aug.  6, 
1041 ;  beheaded  1648. 

2.  II.  Arthur  Capel,  son  and  heir  ; 
created  viscount  Maiden  and  eurl  of 
Essex,  April  20,  1661.    See  Essex. 

Capel  of  Tewkesbury. 
Barony. 

1.  i.  Henry  Capel,  second  son  of 
Arthur  first  baron  Capel  of  Hadham  ; 

Arm*.  1  Hurry,  ar  and  at.  over  all  a  lion  rampant,  gu.  — 
chief  a  crescent  gu.,  a  bordure,  engr.  of  the  hut  >  Ar 


baron  Capel  of  Tewkesbury, 
co.  Gloucester,  April  11,  1692;  Lord 
lieut.  of  Ireland  ;  died  in  the  year  1696, 
b.  p.    Title  Extinct. 

Cardiff. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  John  Stuart,  eldest  son  of  John, 
third  earl  of  Bute  in  Scotland ;  created 
in  the  life-time  of  his  father,  baron  Car- 
diff of  Cardiff  castle,  May  20,  1766  ; 
succeeded  his  mother  in  the  barony  of 
Mount  Stuart  1794,  and  his  father  in  the 
earldom  of  Bute  in  Scotland  in  1792; 
created  marquess  of  Bute,  &c.  1796. 
See  Bute. 

Cardigan. 

Earldom. 

1.  i.  Sir  Thomas  Brudenell,3  baron 
Brudenell  of  Stanton  Wivill;  created 
earl  of  Cardigan  April  20,  1661 ;  died 
in  the  year  1664. 

2.  ii.  Robert  Brudenell,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1703. 

3.  in.  George  Brudenell,  grandson 
and  heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  Francis 
Brudenell  eldest  son  of  the  last  earl ;  died 
in  the  year  1732. 

4.  iv.  George  Brudenell,  assumed 
the  name  of  Montague,  (having  married 
Mary,  daughter  and  co-heir  of  John 
Montague,  duke  of  Montague,  by  Mary, 
daughter  and  co-heir  of  John  Churchill, 
duke  of  Marlborough,)  son  and  heir; 
created  November  5,  1/66,  marquess  of 
Monthermer  anddukeof  Montagu;  K.G.; 
died  1790,  s.  p.  m.  Dukedom  and  mar- 
quisate  Extinct ;  but  this  earldom  and 
the  barony  of  Brudenell  of  Stanton 
Wivill  fell  to, 

5.  v.  James  Brudenell,  baron  Brude- 
nell of  Deane,  brother  and  heir ;  died 
1811,  s.  p.  barony  of  Brudenell  of  Deane 
Extinct ;  but  this  earldom  and  the  barony 
of  Brudenell  of  Stanton  Wivill  fell  to, 

6.  vi.  Robert  Brudenell,  nephew  and 
heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  Robert  Brude- 
nell, next  brother  to  James,  last  earl. 
Present  earl  of  Cardigan  and  baron 
Brudenell  of  Stanton  Wivill. 

Carew. 

Barony. 

].  1.  George  Carew,  descended  from 
the  Nicholas  de  Carew,  present  at  the 
parliament  held  at  Lincoln  in  1300, 
created  baron  Carew  of  Clcpton,  county 
of  Warwick,  June  4,  1625  ;  created  earl 
of  Totness  Feb.  5.  1625  ;  died  1629, 
without  male  issue.  Honors  Extinct. 
See  Totness. 


—  *  Ar.  on  abend  az.  a  mullet,  behrorn  _ 
a  chevron,  gu.  between  three  morions  or 


ntx  or,  in 
,  at  
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Carey. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  Robert  Carey,  created  baron 
Carey  of  Lepington,  co.  York,  Feb.  6, 
1 622  ;  created  earl  of  Monmouth  Feb.  5, 
1626—  Extinct  1661.    See  Monmouth. 

Carleton. 

1.  i.  Henry  Boyle,1  brother  of 
Charles,  second  earl  of  Burlington; 
created  baron  Carleton  of  Carleton,  co. 
York,  October  20,  1714  ;  died  1725. 
8.  p.    Title  Extinct. 

2.  ii.  Richard  Boyle,  second  earl  of 
Shannon  in  Ireland ;  created  baron 
Carleton,  co.  York,  August  6,  1786  ; 
K.  P.;  died  1807. 

3.  in.  Henry  Boyle,*  son  and  heir. 
Present  baron  Carleton ;  also  earl  of 
Shannon  in  Ireland  ;  K.  P. 

Carlisle. 

Earldom. 

1.  i.  Ranulph  de  Meschines,3  after- 
wards earl  of  Chester,  by  many  called 
earl  of  Carlisle. 

2.  i.  Andrew  Baron  Harcla,4  created 
earl  of  Carlisle,  March  25,  1322 ;  de- 

?raded  and  beheaded  in  the  year  1323. 
lonors  Forfeited. 

3.  i.  John  Plantagenet,  duke  of 
Bedford,  third  son  of  Icing  Henry  IV., 
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11.  v.  Frederick  Howard, 
heir,  K.  G. ;  died  1825. 

12.  vi.  George  Howard,8  son  and  heir. 
Present  earl  of  Carlisle,  viscount  How- 
ard of  Morpeth,  and  baron  Dacre  of 
Gilleshind. 

Carlton. 

Barony. 

1.1.  Dudley  Carlton,19  created  lord 
Carlton,  baron  of  Imbercourt,  co.  Surrey, 
May  22,  1628;  created  viscount  Dor- 
chester, co.  Oxford,  July  25,  1628; 
died  1031,  s.  p.  m.   Tides  Extinct. 

Carnarvon. 

Earldom. 

1.  i.  Robert  Dormer,9  baron  Dormer ; 
created  viscount  Ascott,  co.  Herts,  and 
earl  of  Carnarvon  Aug.  2,  1628 ;  died 
in  the  year  1643. 

2.  ii.  Charles  Dormer,  son  and  heir, 
died  1709,  s.  p.  m.    Earldom  and  vis- 
county of  Ascott. — Extinct. 
Marquisate. 

3.  1.  James  Brydges,  baron  Chandos, 
created  viscount  Wilton,  00.  Hereford, 
and  earl  of  Carnarvon,  Oct.  19,  1714; 
created  marquess  of  Carnarvon  and 
duke  of  Chandos  April  30,  1719.— 
Ertinct  1789.    See  Chandos. 

3.  1.  Henry  Herbert,10  baron  Porches- 


by  some'called  earl  of  Carlisle ;  died  in  of  Carnarvon  July  3» 


the  year  1345,  s.  p. 

4.  11.  Richard  Plantagenet,  duke  of 
Gloucester,  afterwards  king  Richard 
III.,  by  some  writers,  though  with  little 
probability  considered  as  earl  of  Carlisle. 

5.  1.  James  Hay,8  viscount  Doncaster ; 
created  earl  of  Carlisle  Sept.  13,  1622; 
K.  G. ;  died  1636. 

6.  11.  James  Hay,  son  and  heir ;  died 
1660,  8.  p.    Honors  Extinct. 

7.  1.  Charles  Howard,7  great-grand- 
son of  William  Howard,  second  son  of 
Thomas,  duke  of  Norfolk ;  created 
baron  Dacre  of  Gillesland,  co.  Cumber- 
land, viscount  Howard  of  Morpeth,  co. 
Northumberland,  and  earl  of  Carlisle, 
April  30,  1661  ;  died  1686. 

8.  11.  Edward  Howard,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1692. 

9.  in.  Charles  Howard,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1738. 

10.  iv.  Henry  Howard,  son  and  heir ; 
K.  G.;  died  1758. 


1783;  died  1811. 

4.  II.  Henry  George  Herbert,  son 
and  heir.  Present  earl  Carnarvon  and 
baron  Porchester. 

Carmarthen. 

Marquisate. 

1.  1.  Thomas  Osborne,  earlofDanby, 
created  marquess  of  Carmarthen  April 
6,  1689,  created  duke  of  Leeds  1694. 
See  Leeds. 

Carrick. 
Earldom.    See  Rothesay. 

Carrinoton. 

Barony. 

1,  1.  Charles  Smith,"  created  lord 
Carrington,  baron  of  Wotton-Waven, 
co.  Warwick,  October  31,  1643;  created 
viscount  Carrington  in  Ireland  Nov.  4, 
following ;  died  1664. 

2.  II.  Francis  Smith,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1705,  without  issue. 
Honors  Extinct. 


Akmh.    I  Party  per  bend  crcnellee,  ar.  and  ID.  »  Per  bend,  crencrlce,  ar.  and  gu.  »  See  P'^,cr.  — T*.  ^ 

ctom.  gu.  in  the  rlrrtquartor  a  martlet,  xa.  *  Sec  Bedford.  ■  Ar.  three  «*utrhcon.,gu.  — ^ 'On  a  bend  between 

£  crV£-crn«let*  fltrhee,  ar.  an  escutcheon  or,  charge,!  with  a  demi-hon  .hot  through  the  mouth  with  an  arrow  wuhm. 

,  counterfiory  gule*.  a  mullet  for  difference.  •  Quarterly  of  xix  ;  rirrt  How  Ann.  gu  on  a  tend  between 

fitrhee,  ar  an  excocheon  or,  charged  with  a  demUUon  rampant,  pierced  through  tkc  m  uth  w  th  a. 
...ii  double  treasure,  flory,  counterfiory,  gu  ,  a  mullet  for  diflbrencc;  second,  Buotmketok,  gu  three  hon. 
j  guardant,  in  pale,  or,  In  a  chUf  a  label  of  three  pntnU.  ar. ;  third,  W»MK.  chequy,  £^*»J^t"™7 
MAY,  gu.  a  lion,  rampant,  ar.  armed  and  langucd,  ax.  ;  fifth  gu  three  escallop*  a i  sixth,  OwinM  k  barry^ of 

xix,  ar  and  ax.  overall  thrVo  chapletx  gu.  —  •  Ax.  ten  billetx,  fourth,  third,  second,  aad  flrftor,  in  a  chief  of  thcxecond, 
a  demi.lion  Lomiant.  «a  armed  and  I 


.«  Ar.a 


lammed,  en.  '•■  Per  pole,  ax.  and  gu.  three  lion*.,  rampant, ar. ;  acrrxccntfurdiffcr- 

ran  four  ivacockx,  «.  Ar.  on  a  tend.  «.  three  maxlc*  of  the  lint 
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derson  in  England,  and  viscount  Castle- 
ton  in  Ireland,  created  viscount  Castle- 
ton  of  Sandbeck,  co.  York,  in  1716,  and 
earl  of  Castleton,  co.  York,  in  1720; 
died  1723,  s.  p.    Honors  Extinct. 

Cathcart. 
Viscounty.  Earldom. 

1.  i.  William  Shaw  Cathcart,5  baron 
Cathcart  in  Scotland ;  created  viscount 
Cathcart  Nov.  3,  1807,  created  baron 
Greenock  and  earl  Cathcart  June  18, 
1814.  Present  earl  and  vise.  Cathcart, 
and  baron  Greenock  of  the  United  King- 
dom ;  baron  Cathcart  in  Scotland,  K.  T. 

Cauz. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  I.  Robert  de  Cauz,6  living  1165  ; 
died  before  1216,  s.  p.  m. 

Cavendish. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  William  Cavendish,  created 
baron  Cavendish  of  Hardwick,  co.  Derby, 
May  4,  1004  ;  created  earl  of  Devon- 
shire August  7,  1618.    See  Devonshire. 

Cavendish  of  Bolsover. 
liarony. 

1.  i.  William  Cavendish,  viscount 
Mansfield  ;  created  baron  Cavendish  of 
Bolsover,  co.  Notts,  and  earl  of  New- 
castle, 1 628.  Extinct  in  the  year  169 1 . 
See  Newcastle. 

Cavendish  of  KeigJtley. 
See  Burlington. 

Caverbham. 
Viscounty,  May  8,  1718.  —  Extinct 
in  1726.  SeeCadogan. 

Cawdor. 

Barony. 

1.  1.  John  Campbell ;"  created  baron 
Cawdor  of  Castlemain,  co.  Pembroke, 
June  21,  1796;  died  in  1821. 
Earldom. 

2.  ii.  John  Frederick  Campbell,  son 
and  heir  ;  created  earl  Cawdor  of  Castle- 
martin,  in  the  county  of  Pembroke,  and 
viscount  Emlym,  co.*  Carmarthen,  Sept. 
24,  1 827.    Present  earl  Cawdor,  &c. 

Cecil. 

Barony. 

I.  i.  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  second  son  of 
William,  first  baron  Burghley ;  created 

t  (W^Jl  mlArZiv  ChtZ  £2^1  2E2  dl™-K,in',M>      two  in  chlrf  rOpKUnt,  «.  ■  mullet  for  differ™*.- 

e  l    m  ^r  i»m  « "^,?*„r T  ,    ?    *  f"r  c<raxv"-le;  the  tint  ai.d  fourth  quarter  of  the  second  and  third, 

tarV  watv~^d  ffiSm  c  >i,^  >  •   ol/ h^,^         <fMt«U-  *         I1****"1'  <*.       P*'-»V  ;  «vo.il  and  third,  £.  two 

at  ovlt  a  I  fltnd  ST      »  (^»r»TrK     £iW  !?,£!5S*  hrtwwn  two  for  AllK*.         *  Pair  of  »i*  ar.  and 

a""  eTT- V™  .  «  ^U::,;  „V  .  J  ;  52  *nd  0mrt,,« ax-  U,rw  rniw-crwrteU.  fitrhee,  imiant  from  «  many  rmmita. 
oYcreVnoVk  £Sv «  ^  W"  LA<  K«  ofSu"'^'n'  i  a,.*  three  covert  ca,*or;  farter* 


Carrington  o/*  L>/w*. 

barony. 

1.  i.  Robert  Smith,'  first  baron  Car- 
rington in  Ireland,  created  baron  Car- 
rington of  Upton,  co.  Notts,  Oct.  20, 
17^7*  Present  baron  Carrington,  also 
baron  Carrington  in  Ireland. 

Carteret. 

Barony. 

1.  i.   Sir  George   Carteret,  bart., 
created  baron  Carteret  of  Hawnes,  co. 
Bedford,  October  19,  1681 ;  died  in  the 
year  1695.    His  widow, 
Viscounty. 

2.  ii.  Grace  Granville,  daughter  and 
co-heir  of  John  Granville,  earl  of  Bath, 
was  created  viscountess  Carteret,  and 
countess  Granville,  January  1,  1714; 
died  in  the  year  1744. 

3.  in.  John  Carteret,  son  and  heir, 
succeeded  his  father  in  the  barony  1695, 
and  his  mother  in  the  viscounty  of  Car- 
teret, and  earldom  of  Granville,  in 
]  744 ;  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland 
1724;  K.  G.;  died  1763. 

4.  iv.  Robert  Carteret,  son  and  heir ; 
earl  Granville ;  died  1 77^,  s.  p.  Barony 
and  viscounty  of  Carteret  and  earldom 
of  Granville — Extinct. 

Barony. 

5.  I.  Henry  Frederick  Thynne  (as- 
sumed the  name  of)  Carteret,  second 
son  of  Thomas,  second  viscount  Wey- 
mouth, by  Louisa,  daughter  of  John 
Carteret,  earl  Granville,  and  sister  and 
co-heir  of  Robert  the  last  earl  Granville, 
viscount  and  baron  Carteret.  Created 
baron  Carteret  of  Hawnes,  co.  Bedford, 
January  29,  1784  j  died  1826. 

6.  ii.  George  Thynne,2  nephew  and 
heir,  being  son  and*  heir  of  Thomas 
Thynne,  first  marquess  of  Bath.  Pre- 
sent baron  Carteret. 

Carvsfort. 

Barony. 

1 .  i.  John  Joshua  Proby ,  earl  of  Carvs- 
fort, in  Ireland,  created  baron  Carysfort 
of  Norman  Cross,  co.  Huntingdon,  Jan. 
13,  1801  ;  died  1828. 

2.  ii.  John  Proby,1  son  and  heir. 
Present  baron  Carysfort. 

Castleton. 
Viscounty.  Earldom. 

1.  i.  James  Saunderson,4  baron  Saun- 
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baron  Cecil  of  Essendon,  co.  Rntland, 
May  13,  1603 ;  created  viscount  Cran- 
borne  August  20,  1604,  K.  G.  See 
Cranborne  and  Salisbury. 

Cecil  of  Putney. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  Edward  Cecil,  younger  son  of 
Thomas,  first  earl  of  Exeter,  created 
baron  Cecil  of  Putney  Nov.  9,  1625  ; 
created  viscount  Wimbledon,  Julv  25, 
1626 ;  died  1638,  a.  p.  m..  Both  "these 
titles  Extinct. 

Champvent  or  Chavent. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  i.  Peter  de  Champvent;1  summ. 
to  parliament  Dec.  29,  1299,  died  — . 

Chandos. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1 .  i.  Robert  de  Chandos,*  living  1 1 24. 

2.  ii.  Robert  de  Chandos,  died  1173. 

3.  in.  Robert  de  Chandos,  son  and 
heir,  living  1196. 

4.  iv.  Robert  de  Chandos,  died  1220. 

5.  v.  Roger  de  Chandos,  son  and  heir, 
living  1262. 

6.  vi.  Robert  de  Chandos,  son  and 
heir,  died  1301.  He  had  a  son  Roger, 
his  heir,  living  1330. 

Barony  by  Writ, 

7.  vii.  Roger  de  Chandos,  summoned 
to  parliament  Dec.  20,  1337 ;  died  about 
1355,  leaving  a  son  and  heir,  Thomas, 
never  summoned  to  parliament. 
Barony. 

8.  i.  John  Bruges,3  said  to  be  des- 
cended from  Thomas  Bruges,  and  Alice, 
his  wife,  great-grand-daughter  of  Roger 
Chandos,  the  last  baron ;  created  baron 
Chandos  of  Sudley  castle,  co.  Gloucester, 
April  8,  1554  ;  died  1557. 

9.  ii.  Edmund  Bruges,  son  and  heir, 
K.G.;  died  1573. 

10.  in.  Giles  Bruges,  son  and  heir, 
died  1 598,  without  male  issue. 

11.  iv.  William  Bruges,  brother  and 
heir,  died  1602. 

12.  v.  Grey  Bruges,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  1621. 

13.  vi.  George  Bruges,  son  and  heir, 
died  1654,  without  male  issue. 

14.  vn.  William  Bruges,  brother  and 
heir,  died  1 676,  s.  p.  M, 

15.  viii.  James  Brydges,  cousin  and 
heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  Sir  John, 
eldest  son  of  Sir  Giles  Brydges,  baronet, 
son  and  heir  of  Charles  Bruges,  second 
son  of  John,  first  baron  ;  died  1714. 


Dukedom. 

16.  ix.  James  Brydges,  son  and  heir, 
created  viscount  Wilton,  co.  Hereford, 
and  earl  of  Carnarvon,  Oct.  19,  1714; 
created  marquess  of  Carnarvon  and  duke 
of  Chandos  April  30,  1729;  died  in 
the  year  1744. 

17.  x.  Henry  Brydges,  second  sou 
and  heir,  died  in  1771. 

18.  xi.  James  Brydges,  son  and  heir, 
died  1 789,  s.  p.  m.  dukedom  of  Chandos, 
marquisate  and  earldom  of  Carnarvon, 
viscounty  of  Wilton,  and  barony  of 
Chandos —  Extinct. 

Marquisate. 

19.  i.  Richard  Grenville/  (assumed 
thenameof  Biydges-Chandos,)  marquess 
of  Buckingham.  He  married  Anne  Eliza 
Brydges,  daughter  and  heir  of  James, 
the  last  duke,  and  was  created  duke  of 
Buckingham  and  Chandos  and  marquess 
of  Chandos,  Jan.  12,  1822.  Present 
marquess  of  Chandos,  and  duke  of 
Buckingham  and  Chandos,  earl  Temple, 
&c,  K.  G. 

Chatham. 
Barony,  Nov.  26,  1705 — Extinct  in 
the  year  1743.    See  Greenwich. 
Barony. 

1.  1.  Hester,'*  daughter  of  Richard 
Grenville,  and  wife  of  William  Pitt, 
Esq.  (afterwards  earl  of  Chatham,) 
created  baroness  Chatham  of  Chatham, 
co.  Kent,  Dec.  4,  1761 ;  died  1803. 
Earldom. 

2.  1.  William  Pitt,6  husband  of  the 
said  baroness,  created  viscount  Pitt  of 
Burton  Pynsent,  co.  Somerset,  and  earl 
of  Chatham,  in  Kent,  August  4,  1766  ; 
died  in  the  year  1 778. 

3.  11.  John  Pitt,7  son  and  heir,  suc- 
ceeded his  mother  in  the  barony  of 
Chatham  in  1803.  Present  earl  and 
baron  Chatham, and  viscount  Pitt;  K.G. 

Ch a  worth. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  1.  Patrick  de  Cadurcis,*  or  Cha- 
worth. 

2.  11.  Patrick  de  Cha worth,  son  and 
heir,  living  1 194. 

3.  in.  Pain  deChaworth;  died — . 

4.  iv.  Patrick  de  Chaworth,  son  and 
heir;  died  1257- 

5.  v.  Pain  de  Chaworth,  son  and  heir, 
died  1278,  s.  p. 

6.  vi.  Patrick  de  Chaworth,  brother 
and  heir,  died  1282,  s.  p.  m.  Maud, 


A  km-.    '  Poly  of  »ix,  or.  and  u.  a  feu  gti.  *  Or,  a  pile  gu.  *  Ar.  on  a  «-rn«  &a.  a  leopard'*  head  or.  *  Sec 

Buckingham.   s  Vert,  on  a  rroM,  ar.  five  tortcauxcu.  *  Sa.  a  feme  chequcc  ar.  and  ax.  Iwtween  three  bczanU,  im- 
paling vert,  on  a  crow  ar.  five  torteuuxen.  '  Sa.  a  fw»c  cliequv,  ar.  and  u.  U twevu  three  bcunts.  •  Harry  of  ten 

piece*,  ar.  and  gu.  an  orle  of  martlet-,  «a. 
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his  daughter  and  heir,  married  Henry 
Plantagenet,  earl  of  Lancaster. 

7.  vii.  William  de  Chaworth,  son  of 
Robert,  brother  of  Patrick,  first  baron  ; 
living  in  the  year  1200. 

8.  viii.  Robert  de  Chaworth,  son  and 
heir ;  died  since  1204,  8.  p. 

9.  ix.  William  de  Chaworth,  brother 
and  heir ;  died  — . 

Barony  by  Writ, 

10.  x.  Thomas  de  Chaworth,  son  and 
heir,  summoned  to  parliament  Feb.  6. 
1299 ;  living  1300. 

By  Letters  Patent. 

11.  1.  John  Chambre  Brabaxon,1  tenth 
earl  of  Meath,  &c,  in  Ireland,  created 
baron  Chaworth,  of  Heaton-hall,  in  the 
county  of  Hereford.  Present  boron 
Chaworth,  and  also  earl  of  Meath,  and 
baron  Brabazon,  in  Ireland. 

Chedworth. 

Barony. 

1.  1.  John  Howe,*  created  baron 
Chedworth,  co.  Gloucester,  May  12, 
174!  ;  died  1742. 

2.  11.  John  Thynne  Howe,  son  and 
heir,  died  1762,  s.  p. 

3.  in.  Henry  Frederick  Howe,  bro- 
ther and  heir ;  died  1781,  s.  p. 

4.  iv.  John  Howe,  nephew  and  heir, 
being  son  and  heir  of  Thomas  Howe, 
next  brother  of  the  last  baron  ;  died  in 
the  year  1804,  8.  p.    Title  Extinct. 

Chelsea, 
Viscounty,  December  27,  in  the  year 
1800.    See  Cadogan. 

Cheney. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

1 .  1.  John  Cheney,3  summoned  to 
parliament,  Sept.  1,  1487;  K.  G. ;  died 
about  1496,  s.  p.    Honors  Extinct. 

Cheney  of  Todington. 
Barony  by  Wait. 

1.  1.  Henry  Cheney,4  son  and  heir  of 
Sir  Thomas  Cheney,  K.  G.,  nephew  of 
the  last  baron,  summoned  to  parliament, 
Mav  8,  1572  ;  died  in  the  year  1517, 
8.  p.    Title  Extinct. 

Cherleton. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  1.  John  de  Cherleton,5  lord  of 
Powis,  summoned  to  parliament  July 
26,  1313;  died  1353. 

2.  11.  John  de  Cherleton,  son  and 
heir,  died  1374. 


3.  in.  John  de  Cherleton,  son  and 
heir,  died  1400,  s.  p. 

4.  iv.  Edward  de  Cherleton,  brother 
and  heir ;  died  1422,  s.  p.  m. 

Chester. 

Earldom. 

1.  1.  Edol  or  Edolf,  earl  of  Caerle- 
eion  or  Chester,  in  the  time  of  Vortigern, 
king  of  the  Britons. 

2.  11.  Cursale,  earl  of  Chester,  in  the 
time  of  Arthur,  and  one  of  the  knights 
of  his  round  table. 

3.  1.  Leofrick,  earl  of  Chester,  in 
the  year  7 1 6. 

4.  1.  Georbodus,  created  earl  of 
Chester  by  king  William  the  Conqueror, 
in  1066,  but  was  soon  after  deprived. 

5.  1.  Hugh  de  Abrincis,"  surnamed 
Lupus,  nephew  of  king  William  I., 
being  his  sister's  son,  created  earl  of 
Chester  1070;  died  1101. 

6.  11.  Richard,7  son  and  heir,  died  in 
the  year  1 1 19,  s.  p. 

7.  1.  Ranulph  de  Meschines,"  son  of 
Ralph  de  Meschines,  by  Maud,  sister  of 
Hugh,  second  earl ;  died  1 128. 

8.  1.  Randle,  surnamed  de  Gernons, 
son  and  heir ;  died  1 153. 

9.  1.  Hugh  Cyvelioc,'  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1 180. 

10.  1  Ranulph,10  surnamed  Blundevil, 
son  and  heir,  died  1231,  s.  p. 

11.  1.  Johnle  Scot,11  son  of  David, 
earl  of  Huntingdon,  by  Maud,  sister  and 
co-heir  of  the  last  earl ;  died  in  the  year 
1244,  s.  p. 

12.  1.  Edmund  Plantagenet,"  son  of 
King  Henry  III.,  created  earl  of  Ches- 
ter 1253,  and  afterwards  earl  of  Leices- 
ter and  Lancaster. 

13.  1.  Simon  de  Montfort,13  the  cele- 
brated earl  of  Leicester,  obtained  the 
earldom  of  Chester  Dec.  24, 1264;  killed 
at  the  battle  of  Evesham,  in  August 
1265,  and  attainted.  Title  Forfeited, 
which  was,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  21 
Richard  II.,  united  to  the  principality 
of  "NY ales,  and  has  ever  since  been  borne 
by  the  heir-apparent  to  the  Throne. 

Chesterfield. 

Earldom. 

1.  1.  Philip  Stanhope,14  baron  Stan- 
hope of  Shelford,  created  earl  of  Ches- 
terfield, co.  Derby,  August  4,  1628; 
died  in  the  year  1656, 

2.  11.  Philip  Stanhope,  grandson  and 
heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  Sir  Henry 


A  RM«.    1  Gu.  on  a  bend  or,  three  martlet*  aa.  »  Or,  a  feaa,  between  three  wolves'  heads  rouped  **-,  a  orescent  for 

diflerence.  *  Aa.  nx  Itoni  rampant,  ar.  a  canton  ermine.  *  Ermine  on  a  bend,  *a.  three  martlet*,  or.  »  Or,  a 

lion  rampant  gu.  •  Ai.  a  wolf*  head  erased,  ar.  '  Gn.  cnuilly,  or,  a  wolf*  head  erased  ar.  ■  Or,  a  lion  ram- 
pant, hU  tail  erected,  gu.  »  Ai.  »ix  garb*  or,  three,  two, one,  >•  Ax.  three  garb*,  or,  two  and  one.  "Or,  three 

pile*,  gu   »•  England  wiih  a  file  of  three  lambcauxea.  ■»  Gu.  a  lion  rampant,  his  tail  double  forked  aalticrvay*.  ar. 

 »«  Quarterly,  ermine  and  gules. 
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Stanhope,  eldest  son  of  the  last  earl ; 
died  in  the  year  1713. 

3.  eh.  Philip  Stanhope,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1726. 

4.  iv.  Philip  Dormer  Stanhope,  son 
and  heir,  K.  G.;  Lord  Lieut,  of  Ireland 
1745 ;  died  1752,  a.  p.  l. 

5.  v.  Philip  Stanhope,  cousin  and 
heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  Arthur 
Charles,  eldest  son  of  Michael,  son  and 
heir  of  Charles,  eldest  son  of  Arthur 
Stanhope,  younger  son  of  Philip  first 
earl,  K.  G. ;  died  1815. 

6.  vi.  George  Augustus  Frederick 
Stanhope,  son  and  heir.  Present  earl 
of  Chesterfield,  and  baron  Stanhope  of 
Shelford. 

7-  vii.  Katherine,  daughter  and  co- 
heir of  Thomas  Lord  Wotton,  and 
widow  of  Sir  Henry  Stanhope  (died  in 
the  life-time  of  his  father,)  son  and  heir- 
apparent  of  Philip  first  earl;  created 
countess  Chesterfield  for  life  May  29, 
1660 ;  died  1667.    Title  Extinct. 

Chesterpord. 
Barony,  December  30,  1706—  Extinct 
1722.    See  Bindon. 

Chkwton. 
Viscounty,  September  13,  in  the  year 
1729.    See  Waldegrave. 

Chichester. 

Earldom. 

1.  1.  Francis  Leigh,1  baron  Duns- 
more,  created  earl  of  Chichester  June  3, 
1644;  died  1653,  s.  p.  m. 

2.  1.  Thomas  Wriothesley,  earl  of 
Southampton,  married  Elizabeth  dau. 
and  heir  of  the  late  earl,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded as  earl  of  Chichester ;  K.  G. ; 
died  1 667,  8.  p.  m.    Earldom  Extinct. 

3.  1.  Charlies  Fitz  Roy,*  natural  son 
of  king  Cha  -  II.,  created  earl  of 
Chichester  and  duke  of  Southampton, 
Sept.  10,  1674 ;  succeeded  his  mother 
in  the  dukedom  of  Cleveland  in  1 709  ; 
K.  G. ;  died  1730. 

4.  11.  William  Fitzroy,  son  and  heir, 
died  1774,  s.  p.    Honors  Extinct. 

5.  1.  Thomas  Pelharti,  baron  Pelham, 
of  Stanmer  ;  created  earl  of  Chichester 
June  23,  1801  ;  died  1805. 

6.  11.  Thomas  Pelham,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1 826. 

7.  in.  Henry  Thomas  Pelham,3  son 
and  heir.    Present  earl,  &c. 


Cholmondeley. 

Barony. 

1 .  1.  Robert  Cholmondeley,4  viscount 
Cholmondeley  in  Ireland,  created  baron 
Cholmondeley  of  Wiche  Malbank,  alias 
Namptwhich,  co.  Chester,  September  1, 
1645,  created  earl  of  Leinster  in  Ire- 
land, March  5,  1646;  died  1659,  s.  p. 
Honors  Extinct. 

Earldom. 

2.  11.  Hugh  Cholmondeley,  second 
viscount  Cholmondeley  in  Ireland,  son 
and  heir  of  Robert,  who  was  created 
viscount  Cholmondeley  in  Ireland  March 
29,  1661,  eldest  son  of  Hugh,  next 
brother  of  the  last  baron,  created  baron 
Cholmondelev  of  Namptwhich,  in  the 
county  of  Chester,  April  10,  1689, 
created  viscount  Malpas,  and  earl  of  Chol- 
mondeley, both  co.  Chester,  December 
27,  1706  ;  died  1725,  s.  p. 

3.  in.  George  Cholmondeley,  baron 
Newburgh  in  England,  and  baron  New- 
burgh  in  Ireland,  brother  and  heir,  died 
in  the  year  1733. 

4.  iv.  George  Cholmondeley,  son  and 
heir,  K.  B.,  died  in  the  year  1770. 
Marquisate. 

5.  v.  George  James  Cholmondeley, 
grandson  and  heir,  being  son  and  heir 
of  George  Cholmondelev.  eldest  son  of 
the  last  earl,  created  earl  of  Rocksavage, 
and  marquess  of  Cholmondeley,  Nov. 
22,  1815 ;  died  1827. 

6.  vi.  George  Horatio  Cholmondeley,5 
son  and  heir.  Present  marquess,  earl, 
and  baron  Cholmondeley,  earl  of  Rock- 
savage,  viscount  Malpas,  and  baron 
Newburgh,  in  England ;  also  viscount 
Cholmondeley  and  baron  Newburgh  in 
Ireland ;  K.  G. 

Churchill. 

Barony. 

1.  1.  John  Churchill,  baron  Churchill 
of  Eyemouth  in  Scotland,  created  baron 
Churchill  of  Sandridge,  co.  Herts,  May 
14,  1685 ;  created  earl  of  Marlborough 
April  9,  1689.    See  Marlborough. 

Churchill  of  Whichcote. 
Barony. 

1.  1.  Francis  Almarick  Spencer,6 
second  son  of  George  Spencer,  third 
duke  of  Marlborough,  K.  G.  Created 
baron  Churchill  of  Whichcote,  in  the 
county  of  Oxford,  July  18,  1815. 
Present  baron  Churchill  of  Whichcote. 


A  rms.    1  Gu.  a  era*  ingrailed,  and  In  the  first  quarter  a  toxenge.  ar.  *  See  etc  vela  ml .  *  y  unrtcrlv  ;  first  and 

fourth .  as.  three  pelican*  ar  vulning  thenwelve*  ppr. ;  *ocond  and  third,  gu.  two  demi-hclt*,  palcwayt,  the  buckle*  in  chief 

ar  *  Gulea,  two  helmet*  in  chief,  ar.  and  a  garb  in  bate,  or  »  Gu.  two  helmet*,  in  chief,  ppr.  garnuhed  or,  in 

bate  a  garb  of  the  last.  «  Quarterly  :  first  and  fourth,  quarterly,  ar.  and  gu.  in  the  iterond  and  third  quarter*  a  fret  or, 

over  aff on  a  bend  m.  three etcallops  ol  the  first,  for  Stl.m  l«  ;  *econd  and  Unnl,  sa.  a  lion,  rampant  ar.  on  a  canton  of  the 
last,  a  crow  gu.  for  Chcecuiu- 
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ClRKNCESTKR. 

Baronv,  April  9th,  in  the  year  1689. 
See  Portland. 

Cioches. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1 .  l  Gunfrid  de  Cioches. 

2.  ii.  Anselme  de  Cioches,  living  in 
the  year  1139. 

3.  in.  Robert  de  Cioches,  son  and 
heir,  living  1 194. 

4.  iv.  Petre  de  Cioches,  living  in 
the  year  1205. 

Clanbrassil. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  Robert  Jocelyn,1  earl  of  Roden 
in  Ireland,  created  baron  Clanbrassil  of 
Hyde  Hall,  co.  Herts,  July  14,  1821. 
Present  baron  Clanbrassil,  also  earl  of 
Roden  &c,  in  Ireland  ;  K.  P. 

Clancarty. 

Viscounty. 

1.  I.  Henry  le  Poor  Trench,8  earl  of 
Clancarty  in  Ireland,  and  baron  Trench 
in  England,  created  viscount  Clancarty 
of  the  county  of  Cork,  Nov.  17,  1823. 
Present  viscount  Clancarty  and  baron 
Trench  of  the  United  Kingdom,  also 
earl  of  Clancarty,  &c,  in  Ireland,  G.C.B. 

Clanwilliam. 
I.  I.  Richard  Meade,3  earl  of  Clan- 
william, viscount  Clanwilliam, co. Tipper- 
ary,  and  baron  Gilford,  co.  Down,  in 
Ireland,  and  a  baronet,  created  baron 
Clanwilliam,  of  Clanwilliam,  co.  Tipper- 
rary,  in  the  peerage  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  Jan.  1828. 

Clare  and  Clarence. 
Earldom. 

1.  i.  Richard  Fitz-Gilbert,4  lord  or 
earl  of  Clare,  in  the  time  of  William 
the  Conqueror. 

2.  ii.  Gilbert  de  Tonebruce,  son 
and  heir,  died  — . 

3.  in.  Richard  de  Clare,  sou  and 
heir,  earl  of  Hertford,  died  1139. 

4.  iv.  Gilbert  de  Clare,  son  and  heir, 
earl  of  Hertford ;  died  1151,  s.  p. 

5.  v.  Roger  de  Clare,  brother  and  heir, 
earl  of  Hertford  ;  died  1173. 

6.  vi.  Richard  de  Clare,  son  and  heir, 
earl  of  Hertford  ;  one  of  the  celebrated 
25  barons  appointed  to  enforce  the  ob- 
servance of  Magna  Chart  a;  died  in 
the  year  1218. 

7-  vii.  Gilbert  de  Clare,  son  and 
heir,  earl  of  Hertford,  and  earl  of  Glou- 


cester, jure  matris.  One  of  the  25 
barons  appointed  to  enforce  the  observ- 
ance of  Magna  Ch arta;  died  1229. 

8.  viii.  Richard  de  Clare,  son  and 
heir,  earl  of  Hertford  and  Gloucester  ; 
died  in  the  year  1262. 

9.  ix.  Gilbert  de  Clare,  son  and  heir, 
earl  of  Hertford  and  Gloucester;  died 
in  the  year  1295. 

10.  x.  Gilbert  de  Clare,  son  and  heir, 
earl  of  Hertford  and  Gloucester  ;  died 
1 3 1 3,  s.  r.    Earldoms  Extinct. 
Dukedom. 

1.  1.  Lionel  Plantagenet,*  the  third 
son  of  king  Edward  IIL,  having  married 
Elizabeth  daughter  and  heir  of  William 
earl  of  Ulster,  son  and  heir  of  John  de 
Burgh,  by  Elizabeth  de  Clare,  sister  and 
co-heir  of  Gilbert,  the  last  earl,  ob- 
tained with  her  the  honor  of  Clare. 
Having  been  created  earl  of  Ulster, 
jure  uxoris,  he  was  created  duke  of 
Clarence,  Nov.  15,  1302,  K.  G. ;  died 
1368,  8.  p.  m.    Dukedom  Extinct. 

2.  11.  Thomas  Plantagenet,  second 
son  of  king  Henry  IV.,  created  earl  of 
Albemarle,  and  duke  of  Clarence  July 
9,  1411,  K.  G.;  died  in  the  year  1421*, 
s.  p.    Title  Extinct. 

3.  11.  George  Plantagenet,  brother 
of  king  Edward  IVr.,  created  duke  of 
Clarence  1461,  K.  G. ;  died  1477,  and 
attainted.    Dukedom  Forfeited. 

4.  iv.  William  Henry,  third  son  of 
king  George  III,  created  duke  of 
Clarence  and  St.  Andrew's,  and  earl  of 
Munster  in  Ireland,  May  19,  1789. 
Ascended  the  throne  as  king  William 
IV.,  when  these  titles  merged  in  the 
crown. 

Clare. 

Earldom. 

1.  1.  John  Holies,6  baron  Houghton, 
created  earl  of  Clare,  co.  Sussex,  Nov. 
2,1624;  died  1637. 

2.  11.  John  Holies,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1665. 

3.  in.  Gilbert  Holies,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1689. 

Marquisate. 

4.  iv.  John  Holies,  son  and  heir, 
created  marquess  of  Clare  and  duke  of 
Newcastle  May  14,  1694,  K.  G.;  died 
1711.  s.  p.  m.  "  Honors  Extinct. 

5.  1.  Thomas  Pelham,7  (assumed  the 
name  of  Holies,  baron  Pelham  of  Lough- 
ton,  son  and  heir  of  Thomas  first  baron 


A»mh.    I  Ax.  a  circular  wreath,  ar.  and  sa.  with  four  hawks'  belln,  conjoined  thereto  in  quadrangle,  or   •  Quarter. 

ly ;  lint  and  fourth,  ar.  a  lion  pa»«ant,  gu.,  between  thiee  flenn-dclis  az.  on  a  chief  of  the  third,  the  uin  in  fplendour,  or; 
',ar.  a  bend  enjrr.  u.  on  achu-f  gu  three  escallop*  <h"  the  first ;  third,  ar.  a  naJtier,  ax.  between  four  nettle  lcarea, 

-»  A?,  a  chev.  erm.  between  three  trefoik,  dipped  ar.  *  Or,  three  chevron*,  gulc».  »  Quarterly,  Prance 

England,  a  label  of  three  poiut*.  ar.  u  many  cantoua  gu  •  Limine,  tw  o  pile*.  M,  —  »  Sc  ' 
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baron  Pelhara  of  Laughton,  by  Grace 
Holies,  sister  of  the  last  marquess  of 
Clare,  created  viscount  Pelham  of 
Houghton  and  earl  of  Clare  Oct.  26, 
1714;  created  marquess  of  Clare  and 
duke  of  Newcastle,  August  2,  1715; 
created  duke  of  Newcastle-under-Lyne, 
1756,  and  baron  Pelham  of  Stanmer, 
co.  Sussex,  1762;  K.  G. ;  died  1768, 
s.  p.  Earldom  and  Marquisate  of 
Clare  Extinct. 

Clare  of — 
Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  i.  Richard  de  Clare,  summoned  to 
parliament  Oct.  26, 1309,  died  — 

Clarendon. 

Earldom. 

1.  i.  Edward  Hyde,1  baron  Hyde, 
created  viscount  Cornbury,  co.  Oxford, 
and  earl  of  Clarendon,  April  20,  1661  ; 
Lord  High  Chancellor;  died  1674. 

2.  ii.  Henry  Hyde,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1709. 

3.  in.  Edward  Hyde,  son  and  heir, 
died  1723,  s.  p.  m. 

4.  iv.  Henry  Hyde,  earl  of  Ro- 
chester, cousin  and  heir,  Deing  son  and 
heir  of  Lawrence,  first  earl  of  Roches- 
ter, younger  son  of  Edward,  first  earl  of 
Clarendon;  died  in  the  year  1753, 
e.  p.  m.    Honors  Extinct. 

5.  i.  Thomas  Villiers,8  second  son  of 
William,  second  earl  of  Jersey,  having 
married  Charlotte  Capel,  eldest  dau. 
of  William,  third  earl  of  Essex,  by 
Jane  Hyde,  daughter  and  co-heir  of 
Henry,  the  last  earl  of  Clarendon  (which 
Charlotte  was  co-heir  to  her  mother)  was 
created  baron  Hyde  of  Hindon  in  1756, 
and  earl  of  Clarendon  June  14,  1776 ; 
died  in  the  year  17H6. 

6.  ii.  Thomas  Villiers,  son  and  heir, 
died  1824,  8.  p. 

7-  in.  John  Charles  Villiers,  brother 
and  heir.  Present  earl  of  Clarendon 
and  baron  Hyde  of  Hindon ;  and  a 
count  in  the  kingdom  of  Prussia. 

Clavering. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  1.  Roger  Fitz- Richard,'  living  in 
the  year  1 165. 

2.  11.  Robert  Fitz- Roger,  son  and 
heir,  died  1214. 

3.  in.  John  Fitz-Robert,  son  and 
heir,  died  1240. 


4.  iv.  Roger  Fitz- John,  son  and  heir, 
died  1249. 

Barony  by  Writ. 

5.  v.  Robert  Fitz-Roger,  son  and 
heir,  summoned  to  parliament,  Nov.  2, 
1295;  died  about  1311. 

6.  vi.  John  Fitz-Robert  (assumed  the 
name  of)  Clavering,  son  and  heir,  sum- 
moned to  parliament  April  10,  1299  ; 
died  in  the  year  1332,  s.  p.  if. 

Clements. 
1.  1.  Nathaniel  Clements,*  second  earl 
of  Leitrim,  viscount  Leitrim,  and  baron 
Leitrim,  of  Manor-Hamilton,  in  the 
peerage  of  Ireland,  created  baron  Cle- 
ments of  Kilmacrenan,  co.  Donegal,  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  June  16,  1881, 
by  letters  patent. 

Cleveland. 

Earldom. 

1.  1.  Thomas  Went  worth, 4  baron 
Wentworth,  created  earl  of  Cleveland, 
co.  York,  Feb.  5,  1026;  died  1667, 
8.  p.  Mm  Earldom  Extinct. 

Dukedom. 

2.  1.  Barbara  Villiers,6  daughter  and 
heir  of  William,  second  viscount  Gran- 
dison  in  Ireland,  mistress  of  King 
Charles  II.,  created  baroness  Nonsuch, 
co.  Surrey,  countess  of  Southampton, 
and  duchess  of  Cleveland  August  3, 
1670;  died  1709. 

3.  11.  Charles  Fitz-Roy,9  duke  of 
Southampton,  son  and  heir;  K.  G., 
died  in  the  year  1730. 

4.  in.  William  Fitz-Roy,  son  and  heir, 
duke  of  Southampton,  died  in  the  year 
1774,  s.  p.    Titles  Extinct. 

5.  1.  William  Harry  Vane,7  earl  of 
Darlington,  Sec,  created  marquess  of 
Cleveland,  Sept.  17,  1027-  Present 
marquess  of  Cleveland,  earl  of  Darlinton, 
and  viscount  and  baron  Barnard  of  Bar- 
nard-Castle, in  the  bishopric  of  Durham  . 

Clifford. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  t.  Walter  de  Clifford,"  living  in 
the  year  1165. 

2.  11.  Walter  de  Clifford,  son  and 
heir,  died  1222. 

3.  in.  Walter  de  Clifford,  son  and 
heir,  1263,  s.  p.  11. 

4.  iv.  Roger  Clifford,  nephew  and 
heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  Roger,  next 
brother  of  the  last  baron ;  died  1285. 


Arm*    I  A*,  a  chevron  between  three  lozenge*,  or.  *  Ar.  on  a  crow  gu.  five  escallop-shells  or  »  Quarterly,  or 

and  pu,  over  all  a  bend  *a.  *  Quarterly :  Ural  and  fourth,  quarterly  gu.  and  or,  on  a  bend  ar.  three  lions,  pawant,  «*.  j 

second  and  third,  per  chtv.  engr.  or  and  sa.  in  chief  three  torteauxc*,  in  base  a  stag  ar.  *  Sa.  a  chevron  between  three 

leopard*'  head*,  or,  a  crescent  for  difference.  •  Ar.  on  a  cross,  gu.  five  escallops,  or.  - —  '  Quarterly  ;  first  and  fourth  ; 

a:,  three  sinister  gauntlets  or,  for  Vane  :  second  and  third,  quarterly  ,  first  and  fourth,  quarterly,  Fkamce  and  Enolani*  ; 
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Fitziot  •  Chccquy,  or  and  at.  a  few,  gu  »  Arms  or  Charles  IL,  with  a  Batune  sinister,  erm. 
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Barony. 

5.  v.  Robert  Clifford,  grandson  and 
heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  Roger  Clif- 
ford, eldest  son  of  the  last  baron,  sum- 
moned to  parliament  Dec.  29,  1299; 
earl  marshal  in  the  year  1307;  died  in 
die  year  1314. 

6.  vi.  Roger  de  Clifford,  son  and  heir, 
died  1327,  &  p. 

7.  vii.  Robert  de  Clifford,  brother 
and  heir,  died  1344. 

8.  vm.  Robert  de  Clifford,  son  and 
heir,  died  1357,  s.  p. 

9.  ix.  Roger  de  Clifford,  brother  and 
heir,  died  1390. 

10.  x.  Thomas  de  Clifford,  son  and 
heir,  died  1392. 

11.  xi.  John  de  Clifford,  son  and 
heir;  K.  G. ;  died  1422. 

12.  xii.  Thomas  de  Clifford,  son  and 
heir,  died  1454. 

13.  xin.  John  de  Clifford,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  the  year  1461,  and  attaint- 
ed.   1 1 onors  Forfeited. 

14.  xiv.  Henry  de  Clifford,  son  and 
heir,  restored  in  blood  and  honors,  and 
summoned  to  parliament,  Sept.  15, 
1485;  died  in  the  year  1523. 

15.  xv.  Henry  Clifford,  son  and  heir, 
created  earl  of  Cumberland  June  18, 
1525;  K.  G.;  died  1542. 

16.  xvi.  Henry  Clifford,  son  and 
heir,  earl  of  Cumberland,  died  in  the 
year  15(59. 

17.  xvii.  George  Clifford,  son  and 
heir,  earl  of  Cumberland ;  K.  G. ;  died 
1C05,  8.  P.  M. 

18.  1.  Thomas  Tufton,1  earl  of 
Thanet,  was  allowed  the  barony  of  Dec. 
12,  1691,  as  great-grandson  and  heir  of 
the  last  baron;  died  1729,  s.  p.  m., 
when  the  barony  fell  into  abeyance  be- 
tween his  daughters  and  co-heirs,  until 
it  terminated  in  favor  of, 

19.  11.  Margaret,  third  daughter  and 
co-heir  of  the  last  baron,  wife  of  Thomas 
Coke,  earl  of  Leicester,  being  allowed  the 
barony,  May  13,  1734 ;  died  1775,  s.  p. 
Barony  again  fell  into  abeyance  among 
the  descendants  of  the  sisters  of  the 
baroness,  until  it  was  terminated  in 
1 773  in  favor  of, 

20.  1.  Edward  Southwell,  son  and 
heir  of  Edward  Southwell,  by  Catharine, 
daughter  and  heir  of  Edward,  viscount 
Sondes,  by  Catherine  Tufton,  first  daugh- 
ter, and  co-heir  of  Thomas  Tufton,  earl 
of  Thanet,  and  baron  Clifford,  who  died 


[^Appendix.  — Cut. 


of  the 


1729,  and  eldest 
baroness ;  died  1 777 

21.  11.  Edward  Southwell-Chfford,* 
son  and  heir.    Present  baron  Clifford. 

Clifford  qf  Lanesborough. 

Barony. 

1.  1.  Richard  Boyle,  earl  of  Cork, 
having  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  and 
heir  of  Henry  Clifford,  fifth  earl  of 
Cumberland,  was  created  baron  Clifford 
.  of  Lanesborough,  co.  York,  November  4, 
1644,  created  in  March,  1664,  earl  of 
Burlington.  Extinct  in  the  year  1735. 
See  Burlington. 

Clifford  of  Chudleigh. 
Barony. 

1.  1.  Thomas  Clifford,3  descended 
from  Sir  Lewis  Clifford,  K.  G. ;  third 
son  of  Roger,  baron  Clifford,  who  died 
1390;  created  baron  Clifford  of  Chud- 
leigh, co.  Devon,  April  22,  1672;  Lord 
High  Treasurer ;  died  1673. 

2.  11.  Hugh  Clifford,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1730. 

3.  in.  Hugh  Clifford,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1732. 

4.  iv.  Hugh  Clifford,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1783. 

5.  v.  Hugh  Edward  Henry  Clifford, 
son  and  heir,  died  1793,  8.  p. 

6.  vi.  Charles  Clifford,4  brother  and 
heir.  Present  baron  Clifford  of  Chud- 
leigh. 

Clifton. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  1.  John  de  Clifton,3  summoned  to 
parliament  Dec.  1,  1376;  died  in  the 
year  1388. 

2.  11.  Constantine  Clifton,  son  and 
heir,  summoned  to  parliament  Nov.  13, 
1393;  died  1393. 

Clifton  of  I, eight  on  Bromswold. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  1.  Gervase  Clifton,6  summoned  to 
parliament  July  9,  1608  ;  died  in  the 
year  1618,  s.  p.  m. 

Barony. 

2.  1.  Catherine,  wife  of  Henry 
O'Brien  (son  and  heir-apparent  of 
Henry  earl  of  Thorn  m  on  d ,  who  died  in  the 
life-time  of  his  father;)  was  allowed 
the  barony,  Feb.  7,  1674,  as  daughter 
and  heir  of  George  Stewart,  son  and 
heir-apparent  of  Esme,  duke  of  Rich- 
mond, by  Catherine  Clifton,  daughter 
and  heir  of  the  last  baron;  died  in 
the  year  1702. 


An  mi    »  Quarterly  ;  first  and  fourth,  u.  an. 
chequy,  or  and  a*.,  a  fe*ae  fru.  for  Curronn. 
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3.  i.  Edward  Hyde,  grandson  and 
heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  Katherine, 
wife  of  Edward  Hyde,  third  earl  of 
Clarendon,  and  daughter  and  heir  of  the 
last  baroness;  died  1713,  8.  p. 

4.  i.  Theodosia  Bligh,  sister  and  heir, 
died  1722.  She  married  John  Bligh, 
who  whs  created  baron  Clifton  in  Ireland 
Sept.  14,  1721,  and  afterwards  viscount 
and  earl  of  Darnley  in  Ireland. 

5.  11.  Edward  Bligh,  son  and  heir, 
succeeded  his  mother  in  this  barony 
1722,  and  his  father  as  earl  of  Darnley, 
&c,  in  Ireland,  1728 ;  died  in  the  year 

1747,  8.  P. 

6.  in.  John  Bligh,  brother  and  heir, 
earl  of  Darnlev,  in  Ireland,  died  in  the 
year  1781. 

7-  in.  John  Bligh,  son  and  heir, 
died  March  17,  1831. 

8.  rv.  Edward  Bligh,1  son  and  heir. 
Present  baron  Clifton  of  Leighton 
Bromswold,  earl  of  Darnley,  &c,  in 
Ireland. 

Clinton. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  1.  Geoffrey  de  Clinton,  chamber- 
lain to  king  Henry  I.,  living  1 129. 

2.  11.  Geoffrey  de  Clinton,  son  and 
heir,  chamberlain  to  king  Henry  II., 
living  in  the  year  1 165. 

3.  in.  Henry  de  Clinton,  son  and 
heir,  living  in  the  year  1212. 

4.  iv.  Henry  de  Clinton,  son  and 
heir,  died  1232,  without  is 


t  May  23, 


5.  1.  Osbert  de  Clinton,  nephew  of 
Geoffrey,  the  first  baron,  living  1161. 

6.  11.  Osbert  de  Clinton,  son  and 
heir,  died  1222. 

7.  in.  Thomas  de  Clinton,  son  and 
heir,  living  1264. 

8.  iv.  Thomas  de  Clinton,  son  and 
heir,  living  1283. 

Barony  by  Writ. 

9.  v.  John  de  Clinton,  son  and  heir, 
summoned  to  parliament  February  6, 
1299  ;  died  1314. 

10.  vi.  John  de  Clinton,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1335. 

11.  vii.  John  de  Clinton,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  the  year  1397. 

12.  yi  1 1.  William  de  Clinton,  grandson 
and  heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  William 
Clinton,  eldest  son  of  the  last  barun  ; 
died  in  the  year  1 432. 

13.  ix.  John  de  Clinton,  son  and 
heir,  attainted  1460,  and  honors  For- 
feited.   Restored  in  blood  and  honors, 


and  summoned  to 
1461  ;  died  about  1465. 

14.  x.  John  de  Clinton,  son  and 
heir,  never  summ.  to  parL  ;  died  in  the 
year  1514. 

15.  xi.  Thomas  de  Clinton,  son  and 
heir,  summoned  to  parliament  Nov.  23, 
1514;  died  1517. 

16.  xii.  Edward  de  Clinton,  son  and 
heir,  created  earl  of  Lincoln  May  4, 1571 ; 
K.  G. ;  Lord  High  Admiral ;  died  1584. 

17.  xiii.  Henry  de  Clinton,  son  and 
heir,  earl  of  Lincoln,  died  1616. 

18.  xiv.  Thomas  de  Clinton, 
and  heir,  earl  of  Lincoln,  died  1618. 

19.  xv.  Theophilus  de  Clinton, 
and  heir,  earl  of  Lincoln,  died  1667. 

20.  xvi.  Edward  Clinton,  grandson 
and  heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  Edward, 
eldest  son  of  the  last  baron ;  died  1 692, 
without  issue.  Barony  fell  into  abeyance 
between  his  aunts  and  co-heirs,  until 
terminated  in  favor  of, 

Earldom. 

21  1.  Hugh  Fortescue,8  son  and  heir 
of  Hugh  Fortescue,  by  Bridget,  daughter 
and  heir  of  Hugh  Boscawen,  by  Margaret 
Clinton,  daughter  of  Theophilus,  baron 
Clinton,  and  aunt  and  co-heir  of  the  last 
baron  ;  summoned  to  parliament  March 
16, 1721;  created  earl  of  Clinton  and  baron 
Fortescue  of  Castle  Hill,  July  5,  1746; 
died  1751,  without  issue.  Earldom  of 
Clinton  Extinct,  and  this  barony  fell  into 
abeyance,  until  it  devolved  on, 
Barony. 

22.  1.  Margaret,  widow  of  Robert, 
second  earl  of  Orford,  and  wife  of  the 
hon.  Sewallis  Shirley,  as  heir-general  of 
Theophilus,  earl  of  Lincoln,  and  baron 
Clinton,  who  died  1667,  she  being  dau. 
and  heir  of  Samuel  Rolle,  son  and  heir 
of  Robert  Rolle,  by  Arabella,  eldest  dau. 
of  the  said  Theophilus  j  died  1781. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

23.  11.  George  Walpole,  earl  of  Or- 
ford, son  and  heir,  died  1791,  8.  p. 

24.  1.  Robert  George  WiUiam  Tre- 
fusis,  son  and  heir  of  Robert  Cotton 
Trefusis,  (eldest  son  of  Robert  Trefusis, 
son  and  heir  of  Samuel  Trefusis,  eldest 
son  of  Francis  Trefusis,  by  Bridget,  aunt 
of  Margaret,  the  last  baroness,  and  dau. 
of  Robert  Rolle,  by  Arabella  Clinton 
above-mentioned,)  was  allowed  the  ba- 
ron v  in  1794;  died  1797. 

25.  11.  Robert  Cotton  St.  John  Tre- 
fusi*,3  son  and  heir.  Present  baron 
Clinton. 


Aaw*    •  Aa.* 
I  or  iai.i 


and  langiicd.  Wwim  throe  cmccnU  ar.  —  ■  Aa.  a  bend  ingnuicd, 
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Clinton  of — 
Barony  by  Writ. 

I.  i.  William  de  Clinton,  brother  of 
baron  John  de  Clinton,  who  died  1335, 
summoned  to  parliament  Sept.  6,  1330  ; 
created  earl  of  Huntingdon  March  16, 
1337,  died  in  the  year  1354,  s.  p. 
Honors  Extinct. 

Clive. 

Barony.  Viscounty. 

1. 1.  Edward  Clive,  baron  Clive  in 
Ireland,  created  baron  Clive  of  Walcot, 
co.  Salop,  Aug.  12,  1794,  created  vise. 
Clive  of  Ludlow,  baron  Herbert  of 
Cherbury,  and  earl  of  Powis,  May  12, 
1804.    Present  baron,  &c.  See  Powis. 

Cluncurry. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  Valentine  Browne,  created  Sept. 
12, ISA  1,  baron  Cluncurry,  of  Cluncurry, 
co.  Kildare.    Present  baron  Cluncurry. 

Cobham  of  Kent. 

Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  i.  Henry  de  Cobham,1  son  and 
heir,  summoned  to  parliament  Jan.  8, 
1313,  died  1339. 

2  ii.  John  de  Cobham,  son  and  heir, 
died  1407,  8.  p.  m.,  leaving  Joane,  his 
grand-daughter,  (daughter  and  heir  of 
his  daughter  Joane  de  Cobham,  by  Sir 
John  de  la  Pole,)  his  heir ;  who  was 
thrice  married  ;  her  second  husband  was 
Sir  Reginald  Braybrooke,  and  the  third 
was, 

3.  r.  John  Oldcastle,  summoned  to 
pari.  Oct.  2(5,  1409,  in  the  right  of  his 
wife,  died  about  1-417,  without  issue. 

4.  i.  Edward  Brooke,3  son  and  heir, 
of  Sir  Thomas  Brooke,  knight,  by  Joane, 
daughter  and  heir  of  Sir  Reginald  Bray- 
brooke, by  Joane,  grand-daughter  of 
John,  baron  Cobham,  who  died  1407,  was 
summoned  to  parliament  Jan.  13,  1455 ; 
died  1404. 

5.  ii.  John  Brooke,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1500. 

6.  m.  Thomas  Brooke,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1529. 

7.  iv.  George  Brooke,  son  and  heir, 
K.G.;  died  1558. 

8.  5.  William  Brooke,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1596. 

9.  vi.  Ilenrv  Brooke,  son  and  heir, 
K.  G. ;  died  16*19,  s.  p.  William  Brooke, 
yon  of  George,  his  brother,  who  was 
executed  and  attainted,  was  his  next 
heir. 

Auu.    1  Gu.  on  «  rlu-vrwi,  or,  t'ircc  otuiU,  nl  »  G 

ww  a  chrrron,  or,  tkrec  ntoili.  «  Or,  two  bar*  gu  »  t 


Barony  by  Patent. 

10.  vn.  John  Brooke,  son  and  heir  of 
Henry,  younger  son  of  George  Brooke, 
baron  Cobham,  who  died  1558,  and  next 
heir  male  of  Henry,  last  baron,  created 
by  Letters  Patent,  January  3,  1645, 
lord  Cobham ;  died  in  the  year  1651,  8.  p. 
Barony  Extinct. 

Viscounty. 

11.  i.  Sir  Richard  Temple,  bait., 
(descended  from  Margaret  Cobham, 
sister  of  Henry  Baron  Cobham,  who 
died  1619,  and  of  George  his  brother,) 
created  baron  Cobham  of  Kent.  Oct  19, 
1714;  created  viscount  and  baron  Cobham 
of  Kent,  May  23,  1718;  died  1749, 
a.  p.  Barony  of  1714 — Extinct,'  but 
that  of  17 18,  and  the  viscounty  fell  to, 

12.  i.  Hester,  sister  and  heir,  wife 
of  Richard  Grenville,  Esq.,  created 
countess  Temple,  Oct.  18,  1749 ;  died 
in  the  year  1752. 

13.  i.  Richard  Grenville  (assumed 
the  name  of)  Temple,  son  and  heir,  earl 
Temple ;  created  marquess  of  Bucking- 
ham.   See  Temple  and  Buckingham. 

Cobham  of  Sterborough. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  i.  Reginald  de  Cobham,3  younger 
son  of  John  Cobham,  second  baron  ; 
summoned  to  parliament  Feb,  25,  1342  ; 
died  1361. 

2.  ii.  Reginald  de  Cobham,  son  and 
heir,  died  1375;  leaving  Reginald  Cob- 
ham, his  son  and  heir,  never  summoned 
to  parliament. 

Cobham  of  Rundall. 
1.  i.  Stephen  de  Cobham,  son  of 
Henry  Cobham,  half-brother  to  Regi- 
nald, first  baron  Cobham  of  Sterborough, 
summoned  to  parliament  Dec.  3,  1326  ; 
died  in  the  year  1334. 

Cobham  of — 
1.  i.  Ralph  de  Cobham,  brother  of 
Stephen  de  Cobham  of  Rundall,  sum- 
moned to  parliament  Dec.  30,  1324; 
died  — . 

COCKERMORTII. 

Barony,  Oct.  3,  in  the  year  1749. 
See  Egremont. 

Coiche8.4    See  Cioches. 

Coke. 

^Viscounty,  May  9,  1744—  Extinct 
1759.    See  Leicester. 

Colchester. 

Viscounty. 

1.  1.  Thomas  Darcy, 4  baron  Darcy  of 
Chiche,  created  viscount  Colchester,  co. 

a  cbemn,  ar.  a  Hon  rampant.  «.  crtmncd,  or  »  Gu. 

•,  thrc*  cinqucfbiU,  gu. 
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July  5,  1621;  created  earl  of 
Rivers,  1626;  died  in  the  year 
1639,  s.  p.  m. 

2.  i.  John  Savige,7  2d  vise.  Savage, 
grandson  of  the  last  viscount,  being  son 
and  heir  of  Thomas,  first  viscount  Savage, 
by  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  and  co- 
heir of  the  last  viscount  Colchester  and 
earl  Rivers ;  Extinct  in  the  year  1728. 
See  Rivers. 

Barony. 

3.  i.  Charles  Abbot,  created  baron 
Colchester  of  Colchester,  co.  Essex, 
June  3,  1817;  died  1829. 

.4  ii.  Charles  Abbot,1  son  and  heir. 
Present  baron  Colchester. 

C'OLKPEPER. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  John  Colepeper,9  created  lord 
Colepeper,  baron  or  Thoreswav,  in  the 
county  of  Lincoln,  Oct.  21,  1644 ;  died 
in  the  year  1660. 

2.  ii.  Thomas  Colepeper,  son  and 
heir,  died  1688,  s.  p.  m. 

3.  in.  John  Colepeper,  half-brother 
and  heir,  died  1719,  8.  p. 

4.  iv.  Cheney  Colepeper,  brother  and 
heir,  died  1725,  a.  p.    Title  Extinct. 

Coleshill. 
Viscounty,  Nov.  1,  1790.  See  Digby. 

COLLINGWOOD. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  Cuthbert  Collingwood,  created 
baron  Collingwood  of  Caldburne  and 
Hethpole,  co.  Northumberland,  Nov. 
20,  1805  ;  died  in  the  year  1810,  s.  p.  m. 
Title  Extinct. 

COLUMBERS. 

Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  i.  Philip  de  Columbers,*  died 
about  1186. 

2.  ii.  Philip  de  Columbers,  son  and 
heir,  died  1216. 

3.  m.  Philip  de  Columbers,  son  and 
heir,  died  1256. 

4.  iv.  Philip  de  Columbers,  son  and 
heir,  died  1276,  s.  p. 

5.  v.  John  de  Columbers,  brother  and 
heir,  died  1355. 

Barony  by  Writ. 

6.  vi.  Philip  de  Columbers,  son  and 
heir,  summoned  to  parliament  July  29, 
1314;  died  in  the  year  1342,  s.  p. 
Barony  Extinct. 

Barony  by  Tenure. 
7-  i.  Matthew  de   Columbers,  pre- 


COLVILL. 

sumed  of  the  same  family ;  died  in  the 
year  1272,  8.  p. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  i.  Phillip  de  Colevill,*  living  in 
the  year  1174. 

2. '  ii.  William  de  Colevill,  living  in 
the  year  1216. 

3.  in.  Robert  de  Colevill,  son  and 
heir,  died  — . 

Barony  by  Writ* 

4.  iv.  Walter  de  Colevill,  summoned 
to  parliament  Dec.  14,  1264 ;  died  in 
the  year  1276. 

5.  v.  Roger  de  Colevill,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1287. 

6.  vi.  Edmund  de  Colevill,  son  and 
heir,  never  summoned  to  parliament ; 
died  in  the  year  1315. 

7.  vn.  Robert  de  Colevill,  son  and 
heir,  summoned  to  parliament  Feb.  25, 
1342 ;  died  in  the  year  1368,  leaving 
Walter  his  son  and  heir,  never  summoned 
to  parliament. 

Combe  rsi  ere. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  Sir  Stapleton  Cotton,3  bart., 
created  baron  Combermere  of  Comber- 
mere,  co.  Chester,  May  3,  1814.,  and 
viscount  Combermere,  Dec.  2,  1826. 

Compton. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  i.  Ilenry  Compton  summoned  to 
parliament  May  8,  Elizabeth  1572 ;  died 
in  the  year  1589. 

2.  ii.  William  Compton,  son  and  heir, 
created  earl  of  Northampton,  Aug.  2, 
1618,  in  which  title  this  barony  was 
merged,  until  the  death  of  James,  earl 
of  Northampton,  a.  p.  m.,  in  1754,  when, 

3.  in.  Charlotte  Compton,  his  daugh- 
ter and  heir,  succeeded  to  the  barony. 
She  succeeded  in  1741,  jure  matris,  as 
baroness  Ferrers  of  Chartley,  and  mar- 
ried George,  marquess  of  Townshend  ; 
died  in  the  year  1770. 

4.  iv.  George  Townshend,son  and  heir, 
succeeded  his  father  as  marquess  Towns- 
hend 1807;  died  1811.  Baronies  of 
Compton  and  Ferrers  of  Chartley  mer- 
ged in  his  chief  honor.    See  Townshend. 

Compton. 
Earldom,  Sep.  7,  in  the  year  1812. 
See  Northampton. 

COMYN. 

Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  i.  Richard  Comyn,6  living  in  the 
year  1175. 


AtMH.  '  Gu.  on  a  rhev.,  between  three  peari  or.  a*  many  rrowv,  rasuly.  at.  within  a  trwsure,  flory, 
At.  a  bend  infrratled,  jru.  »  Gu.  a  bend  or.  *  Or.  a  few  jru.  *  A*  a  cIktt.  between  three 


ar.  in  chief,  pendent  from  a  rtbhon  jru.  a 
 •  Gu.  thrct  garb*,  or  «  Six  liw 


of  the  medal 
rampant,  sa,  three,  two,  t 
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2.  n.  Walter  Comyn,  living  in  the  baron  Conway  of  Baeley,  co.  Warwick, 
year  1185.  and  of  Killultagh  in  Ireland,  March  17# 

3.  in.  William  Comyn,  living  in  the    1703;  died  1732. 

year  1219.  5.  n.  Francis  Seymour  Conway,  son 

4.  iv.  David  Comyn,  living  in  the  and  heir,  created  earl  of  Hertford, 
year  1241.  See  Hertford. 

5.  v.  Alexander  Comyn,  earl  of  Bog-  Conyers. 
han  in  Scotland,  died  1289.  Barony  by  Writ. 

6.  vi.  John  Comyn,  son  and  heir,  1.  ,.  William  Conyers,4  son  and  heir 
earl  of  Boghan,  died  — ,  s.  p.  0f  sir  John  Conyers,  K.  G-,  eldest  son 

Comyn  of  Badenagh.  of   Sir  John  Conyers,  by  Margery, 

Barony  by  Tenure.  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Philip  baron 

1.  i.  John  Comyn,1  competitor  for  the  Darcy.    He  was  styled  lord  Conyers  in 

crown  of  Scotland  in  1291.  His  son,  died  1506,  and  was  summoned  to  parliament 

in  the  year  1325.  8.  p.,  never  summoned  Oct.  17,  1509 ;  died  1524. 

to  parliament.  2.  n.  Christopher  Con  vers,  son  and 

Coninosby  heir,  ^*e^  *n  ^e  year  1536. 

Barony  Earldom          '  3.  in.  John  Conyers,  son  and  heir, 

1.  if 'Thomas  Coningsby,'  baron  Co-  stoned  to  parliament  Jan.  30,  1546 ; 

ningsby  in  Ireland,  created  baron  Co-  J1*4  »  thte  >'ear          s'  P'*V.  Ba/onv 

nin£sby  of  Coningsbv,  co.  Lincoln,  June  M\       abeyance  between  his  daughters 

18,  1715,  created  earl  of  Coningsby,  in  an<*  co-heirs,*  from  whom  was  derived 

the  county  of  Lincoln  April  30,  1 719 ;  18            »      ™*  below, 

died  in  thy  ear  1729.  year  l'?^ 

BTnn.  Mar^etfdaughter  of  the  last  *  9-  l'  WiUiam   Frederick  O^sborne 

earl,  and  wife  of  Sir  Michael  Newton,  !°n  ™t  he"  of  Francis,  fifth  duke  of 

K.  B.;  created  (in  the  life- time  of  her  jf****?  "e  above  Amelia,  succeeded 

father)  baroness  and  viscountess  Co-  h»/a^er  m  the  dukedom  of  Leeds,  &c., 

ningsby  of  Hampton   Court,  in   the  !»          a"d  h,s  m«heT  »  ^  **™y 

county  of  Hereford,  Jan.  26,   1716;  "l1,784:    Present  baron  Conyers,  duke 

died    in    the    year    1761,  s.  p.  8.  of  Leeds,  &c,    See  Leeds. 

Honors  Extinct.  Cooper. 

Conway.  0  Viscounty,  April  23,  in  the  year  1 672. 

Barony.    Viscounty.  See  Shaftsbury. 

1.  i.  Edward  Conway,3  created  baron  Corbet. 
Conway  of  Ragley,  co.  Warwick,  Mar.  Barony  by  Tenure. 

22,1624;  created  viscount  Killultagh  in  1.  i.  Robert  Corbet,5  lord  of  Caus.. 

Ireland  1626;  and  viscount  Conway  of  &c,  died  1221. 

Conwav  castle,  co.  Carnarvon,  June  6,  2.  n.  Thomas  Corbet,  son  and  heir, 

1627 ;  'died  1630.  died  in  the  year  1 273. 

2.  ii.  Edward  Conway,  son  and  heir,  3.  III.  Peter  Corbet,  son  and  heir, 
summoned  to  parliament  in  the  life-  died  in  the  year  1300. 

time  of  his  father  1628 ;  died  1655.  Barony  by  Writ. 

Earldom.  4.  iv.  Peter  Corbet,  son  and  heir, 

3.  m.  Edward  Conway,  son  and  heir,  summoned  to  parliament  Sept.  13,  in 
created  earl  of  Conway  Dec.  3,  1679 ;  the  year  1302 ;  died  1322,  s.  p. 

died  1683,  8.  p.    Honors  Extinct.  5.  v.  John  Corbet,  brother  and  heir, 

Barony.  died  — ,  s.  p.,  leaving  the  descendants  of 

4.  i.  Francis  Seymour,  (second  son  his  aunts  his  co-heirs, 
of  Sir  Edward  Seymour,  bart.,  progeni-  Viscounty. 

tor  of  the  duke*  of  Somerset,)  succeeded  6.  i.  Sarah,  daughter  of  Sir  Robert 

to  the  estates  of  the  last  earl,  and  assumed  Monson,  and   widow  of  Sir  Vincent 

the  name  and  arms  of  Conway ;  created  Corbet,  bart.,  created  viscountess  Cor- 

•  "Their  issue,  from  whom  «u  derived  the  next  holder  of  the  barony,  all  failed  In  1640,  excepting  of  Elizabeth,  the 
cldctt,  who  married  Thomas  Darcy;  their  ton,  Conyers  Darcy,  became  baron  C'onycn,  in  the  right  of  hU  mother,  and  being 
aim,  in  the  right  of  hU  mother,  one  of  the  co-heirs  of  the  barony  of  Darcy,  was  by  |iatcnt  created  baron  Darcy,  with  re. 
mainderto  his  issue  male.  Conyers  Darcy, baron  Darcy  and  Conyers,  hi*  son  and  heir,  was  in  the  parliament  32  Car.  II. 
16"«,  summoned  as  baron  Darcy  and  Meynlll,  and  his  eldest  son  as  baron  Conyers.  In  IftA*,  he  was  created  carl  of  HoMer- 
ness,  and  this  barony  continued  merged  in  that  earldom,  until  the  demise  of  Robert  Darcy,  fourth  earl,  in  1778,  s.  r.  m., 
when  the  barony  of  Conycts  devolved  on  his  sole  daughter  and  heir,  Amelia  Darcy."  NICHOLAS, 

Aatis,    I  Ou.  three  garbs,  or  within  a  double  treasure  floree  counterflorec,  or.  — —  *  Gules,  three  conies  sejant  ar  

*  Ha.  on  a  bend,  cortsed,  ar.  a  rose  between  two  atinuleU,  galea.  4  Az.  a  inaunch,  or,  an  annuk-t  for  difference.  — — 

'  Ot,  a  raven  proper. 
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bet  of  Linchdale,  co.  Salop,  for  life, — 
1679 ;  died  16—.    Title  Extinct. 

CORMEILES. 

Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  i.  Ainsfred  de  Cormeiles,1  in  the 
time  of  William  I. 

2.  ii.  Richard  de  Cormeiles,  died  1 176. 

3.  in.  Walter  de  Cormeiles,  died 
1217,  8-  p.  m.,  leaving  three  daughters 
his  heirs. 

CORNBURY. 

Viscounty,  April  23,  in  the  year  1661 
— Extinct  1 753.    See  Clarendon. 

Cornwall. 

Earldom. 

1.  i.  Asclepiodorus,  duke  of  Cornwall, 
and  after  king  of  the  Britons,  in  the 
year  232. 

2.  ii  Octavius,8  duke  of  Cornwall, 
affirmed  by  some  as  king  of  Briton,  and 
successor  to  Constantine,  (emperor  of 
Rome)  in  that  kingdom,  a.  d.,  328. 

3.  i.  Gorloiis,  earl  of  Cornwall,  is 
supposed  by  some  to  be  the  father  of  king 
Arthur  by  his  wife  Igernia  ;  but  others 
state  that  the  earl,  celebrating  the 
feast  of  Easter  at  London,  accompanied 
by  this  lady,  noted  for  her  beauty, 
Uther  Pendragon  became  enamoured 
of  her,  which  the  earl  perceiving,  he  re- 
tired to  his  country,  and  was  there  be- 
seiged  by  Uther  at  Dimiliock.  Being 
provoked  to  battle,  the  earl  was  slain 
and  Igernia  became  the  prize  of  the 
conqueror,  by  whom  was  the  famous 
Arthur.  However,  Uther  by  many  is 
considered  as  a  mere  imaginary  person. 
See  pages  20  and  22. 

4.  i.  Cador,  earl  of  Cornwall,  was 
with  king  Arthur  at  the  beseiging 
of  York,  and  was  famous  in  his  wars 
against  the  Saxons.  His  son  Constan- 
tine succeeded  Arthur  in  the  kingdom. 

5.  i.  Godric,  earl  of  Cornwall  in  the 
time  of  Ethelvvolph. 

6.  i.  Ailmer,  or  Ethelmare,  earl  of 
Cornwall  and  Devonshire,  in  the  time  of 
Ethelred,  Edmond  Ironside,  and 
Canute.  He  left  a  son,  Ethel  ward,  killed 
by  Canute,  with  the  traitor  Edric, 
in  the  year  1018. 

7.  i.  Alfegus,  earl  of  Cornwall  and 
Devonshire,  temp. — 

8.  i.  Godwyn,  earl  of  Kent,  was 
earl  of  Cornwall,  as  earl  of  the  West 
Saxons. 


9.  i.  Robert  de  Moreton,'  half- 
brother  to  William  the  Conqueror, 
created  earl  of  Cornwall  1068 ;  died  — 

10.  ii.  William  de  Moreton,  son  and 
heir,  deprived  by  king  Henry  II.  in 
the  year  1 104. 

11.  ii.  Reginald  de  Dunstavill,4  na- 
tural son  of  king  Henry  I.,  created  earl 
of  Cornwall  1 140  ;  died  1 175,  s.  p.  l. 

12.  i.  John  Plantagenet,4  second  son 
of  king  Henry  II.,  earl  of  Cornwall 
during  the  reign  of  his  brother,  king 
Richard  I. ;  became  king  in  1 199. 

5.  ii.  Richard  Plantagenet,6  younger 
son  of  king  John,  created  earl  of  Corn- 
wall, May  30,  1226 ;  died  1272. 

6.  in.  Edmund  Plantagenet,  son  and 
heir,  died  1300,  s.  p.    Earldom  Extinct. 

7.  i.  Piers  de  Gaveston,7  created  earl 
of  Cornwall,  1308;  beheaded  1314, 
s.  p.  m.    Title  Extinct. 

8.  i.  John  Plantagenet,8  second  son  of 
king  Edward  II.,  created  earl  of  Corn- 
wall, 1328  ;  died  in  the  year  1336,  s.  p. 
Earldom  Extinct. 

Dukedom. 

9.  11.  Edward  Plantagenet,  eldest 
son  of  king  Edward  III.  Created  duke 
of  Cornwall  1337.  by  patent,  and  after- 
wards prince  of  Wales,  when  the  duke- 
dom merged  in  the  title,  and  has  been 
ever  since  vested  in  the  heir-apparent  to 
the  crown,  who  becomes  duke  of  Corn- 
wall immediately  after  his  birth,  but 
must  be  created  prince  of  Wales. 
See  Heylin. 

Cornwallis. 

Barony. 

1.  1.  Sir  Frederick  Cornwallis,*  bart. 
created  baron  Cornwallis  of  Eye,  in  the 
county  of  Suffolk,  April  21,  1661  ;  died 
in  the  year  1662. 

2.  11.  Charles  Cornwallis,  son  and 
heir,  K.  B. ;  died  1673. 

3.  in.  Charles  Cornwallis,  son  and 
heir,  died  1698. 

4.  iv.  Charles  Cornwallis,  son  and 
heir,  died  1722. 

Earldom. 

5.  v.  Charles  Cornwallis,  son  and 
heir,  created  viscount  Brome,  co.  Suffolk, 
and  earl  Cornwallis,  June  30,  1753 ;  died 
in  the  year  1762. 

Marquisate. 

6.  vi.  Charles  Cornwallis,  son  and 
heir,  created  marquess  Cornwallis  Aug. 


Ammsw    '  Ar.  three  ducal  coronet*,  «*.  »  Ou.  arrow,  or.  1  Ermine,  a  chief  indented  (rule*.  *  Gule*  two 

Corn  puunt,  guardant,  or,  abatune rin'wter,  ax.  *  (Jules,  Hirer  lions,  pauant  guardant,  or,  a  bend  az.  — — *  Ar.  a  hon 

rampant  Rules,  crowned  or,  within  a  border,  *a  besanty.  '  Vert,  lix  eagle*  displayed,  or, mcmbcrcs!  and  beaked,  gu  ~- 

•  Outes,  three  Horn  passant,  guardant,  or,  within  a  bordure  of  Franc*.  »  Sa.  gut  tee  d'eau,  on  a  feM  ar.  three  I  Ornish 

chough*  proper. 
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15,  1792;  Lord-Lieut,  of  Ireland  1799; 
K.G.;  died  1805. 

7.  vu.  Charles  Cornwallis,  son  and 
heir,  died  1823,  s.  p.  m.  Marquisate 
Extinct ;  but  the  earldom  and  barony  of 
Cornwallis,  and  viscounty  of  Brome  fell  to, 
Earldom. 

8.  viii.  James  Cornwallis,  uncle  and 
heir,  being  next  brother  of  Charles,  first 
marquess ;  bishop  of  Litchfield  and 
Coventry;  died  1824. 

9.  ix.  James  Cornwallis1  (assumed 
the  name  of)  Mann  in  1814,  son  and 
heir.  Present  earl  and  baron  Cornwal- 
lis, and  viscount  Brome. 

Cottinoton. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  Sir  Francis  Cottington,*  hart., 
created  lord  Cottington,  baron  of  Han- 
worth,  co.  Middlesex,  July  10,  1631; 
died  1653,  s.  p.    Title  Extinct. 

COURCI. 

Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  i.  Richard  de  Courci,3  in  the  time 
of  William  I. 

2.  ii.  Robert  de  Courci,  sewer  to  the 
empress  Maud. 

3.  in.  William  de  Courci,  sewer  to 
Henry  II.,  died  1172. 


4.  iv.  Richard  de  Courci ;  living  1 137. 


5.  v.  William  de  Courci,  of  the  same 
family,  Justice  of  Ireland  ;  died  1 174. 


6.  vi.  William  de  Courci. 

7.  vu.  John  de  Courci;  created  earl 
of  Ulster  in  Ireland ;  ancestor  of  the 
barons  of  Kinsale  in  Ireland. 

COURTKNAY. 

Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  i.  Reginald  de  Courtenay/ died  in 
the  year  1 194. 

2.  ii.  William  de  Courtenay,  son  and 
heir,  died  1241,  without  issue. 

3.  in.  Robert  de  Courtenay,  son  of 
Reginald,  first  baron  Courtenay,  died  in 
the  year  1242. 

4.  iv.  J6hn  de  Courtenay,  son  and 
heir,  died  1273. 

5.  v.  Hu«h  de  Courtenay,  son  and 
heir,  died  1291. 

Barony  by  Writ. 

6.  vi.  Hugh  de  Courtenay,  son  and 
heir,  summoned  to  parliament  Febr.  6, 


1299;  created  earl  of  Devon  February  22, 
1335  ;  died  1340.    See  Devon. 

Courtenay  of  Porvderkam. 
Viscounty. 

1.  r.  William  Courtenay,5  heir  male 
of  Sir  Philip  Courtenay  of  Powderham 
Castle,  co.  Devon,  fifth  son  of  Hugh 
Courtenay,  the  earl  of  Devon  who  died 
1377  ;  created  viscount  Courtenay  of 
Powderham  Castle,  co.  Devon,  May  6, 
1762;  died  1762. 

2.  ii.  William  Courtenay,  son  and 
heir,  died  1788. 

3.  in.  William  Courtenay,  son  and 
heir.    Present  viscount  Courtenay. 

Coventry. 

Earldom. 

1.  i.  George  Villiers*  marquess  of 
Buckingham  ;  created  earl  of  Coventry 
and  duke  of  Buckingham,  May  18,  1(523; 
K.  G. ;  died  1628. 

2.  ii.  George  Villiers,  son  and  heir, 
duke  of  Buckingham,  K.  G. ;  died  1687, 
without  issue.    Honors  Extinct. 

Coventry  of  Aylesborough. 
Barony. 

1.  i.  Thomas  Coventry  ;7  ere.  baron 
Coventrv  of  Aylesborough,  co.  Worces- 
ter, April  10,  1628;  died  1640. 

2.  ii.  Thomas  Coventry,  son  and  heir, 
died  1661. 

3.  in.  George  Coventry,  son  and 
heir,  died  1680. 

4.  iv.  John  Coventry,  son  and  heir, 
died  1 685,  without  issue. 

Earldom. 

5.  v.  Thomas  Coventry,  uncle  and 
heir ;  created  viscount  Deerhurst,  in  the 
county  of  Gloucester,  and  earl  of  Coven- 
try, April  26,  1697 ;  died  1699. 

6.  vi.  Thomas  Coventry.son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1710. 

7.  vu.  Thomas  Coventry,  son  and 
heir,  died  1712,  s.  p. 

8.  viii.  Gilbert  Coventry,  uncle  and 
heir,  being  next  brother  of  earl  Thomas, 
who  died  1710,  died  1719,  s.  p.  m. 
Barony  Extinct,  but  his  other  honors 
fell  to, 

9.  ix.  William  Coventry,  son  and  heir 
of  Walter,  eldest  son  of  Walter,  son 
and  heir  of  Walter,  brother  of  Thomas, 
the  first  baron.  He  succeeded  to  the  vis- 
county of  Deerhurst  and  earldom  of 
Coventry;  died  1751. 


Arm*  '  Quarterly  ;  first  and  fourth,  ca.  on  a  fc**e,  counter-embattled  between  three  goat*,  passant,  ar.  a*  many  pellet*, 
for  Ma**  ;  second  and  third,  ul  guttee  d'eau,  on  a  few  ar.  three  Cornish  choughs  ppr.  for  Cornwallis.  — - —  *  At  a 

tern  between  three  roses,  or.  - —  ■  Ar.  three  eagles  displayed,  gu.  crowned,  or.  *  Or,  three  torteeuxea,  a  file  of  three 

points,  ax.  »  Quarterly,  first  and  fourth,  or,  three  tortcaiixe*  for  Courtney;  second  and  third,  or,  a  Hon  rampant. 

Inure,  for  Rr.mr.R«,  the  old  wrb  of  Devonshire.  «  See  Buckingham.  '  Sa.  a  h»,  ermine,  betwetn  three 

i'c*rcnti,  er. 
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10.  x.  George  William  Coventry, 
son  and  heir,  died  1809. 

11.  xi.  George  William  Coventry, 
son  and  heir,  died  March  26,  1831. 

12.  xu.  George  William,1  son  and 
heir.  Present  earl  of  Coventry  and 
viscount  Deerhurst. 

Cowley. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  Henry  Wellesley,'  fifth  son  of 
Garret,  earl  of  Mornington,  in  Ireland, 
and  brother  of  Richard,  marquess  Wel- 
lesley, and  Arthur,  duke  of  Wellington, 
created  baron  Cowley  of  Wellesley,  co. 
Somerset,  Jan.  1828. 

Cowper. 

Earldom. 

1.  i.  Sir  William  Cowper,*  bart.,  cre- 
ated baron  Cowper  of  Wingham,  in  the 
county  of  Kent,  Xov.  9.  1766;  created 
viscount  Fordwich,  co.  Kent,  and  earl 
Cowper,  March,  18,  1718;  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, 1707;  died  1723. 

2.  ii.  William  Clavering  Cowper,  son 
and  heir,  died  1764. 

3.  in.  George  Nassau  Clavering 
Cowper,  son  and  heir,  died  1789. 

4.  iv.  George  Augustus  Cowper,  son 
and  heir,  died  1799,  »•  P« 

5.  v.  Peter  Leopold  Lewis  Francis 
Cowper,  brother  and  heir.  Preseut  earl 
and  baron  Cowptr,  and  viscount 
Fordwich. 

Cranborne. 

Viscounty. 

1.  i.  Robert  Cecil,  baron  Cecil  of 
Essingdon,  created  viscount  Cranborne, 
co.  Dorset,  August  20,  1604,  created 
earl  of  Salisbury  May  4,  J  605;  K.G. 
See  Salisbury. 

Craneield. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  Lionel  Cranfield,  created  baron 
Cranfield  of  Cranfield.  co.  Bedford,  July 
9,  1621,  and  earl  of  Middlesex  Sept.  16, 
1022.    Extinct  1674.    See  Middlesex. 

2.  i.  Charles  Sackville,  earl  of  Dorset, 
created  baron  Cranfield  of  Cranfield,  co. 
Bedford,  and  earl  of  Middlesex,  April 
4,  1675,  K.  G.  ;  died  1700. 

3.  ii.  Lionel  Cranfield  Sackville,  son 
and  heir,  earl  of  Dorset;  created  duke  of 
Dorset,  K.  G.    See  Dorset. 

Cranlev. 

Viscounty. 

I.i.  George  Onsley  ;  created  baron 
Cranley  of  Imber  Court,  co.  Surrey,  May 


14,  1776,  succeeded  as  baron  Onslow, 
October  9,  following  ;  created  viscount 
Cranley  of  Imber  Court,  and  earl  of 
Onslow,  June  19,  1801  ;  died  1814. 

2.  ii.  Thomas  Onslow,  son  and  heir. 
Present  baron  and  viscount  Cranley,  and 
baron  and  earl  of  Onslow.    See  Onslow. 

Craven. 

Earldom. 

1.  i.  William  Craven  ;*  created  baron 
Craven  of  Hampstead-Marshall,  in  the 
county  of  Berks,  March  12,  1626; 
created  viscount  Craven  of  Ullington,  co. 
Berks,  and  earl  of  Craven  co.  York, 
March  15,  1663;  and  also  anew  creation 
of  the  barony  Dec.  11,  1665;  died  1697, 
without  issue.  The  baronies  of  1626 
and  1663,  and  the  viscounty  and  earldom 
Extinct ;  but  the  barony  created  Dec. 
1 1,  1665,  devolved  on, 

Barony. 

2.  ii.  William  Craven,  son  and  heir 
of  William,  eldest  son  of  Sir  Thomas 
Craven,  died  1711. 

3.  in.  William  Craven,  son  and  heir, 
died  1739,  without  issue. 

4.  iv.  Fulwar  Craven,  brother  and 
heir,  died  1764,  without  issue. 

5.  v.  William  Craven,  cousin  and 
heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  John  Craven, 
next  brother  of  William,  baron  Craven, 
who  died  1711  ;  died  1769,  s.  p. 

6.  vi.  William  Craven,  nephew  and 
heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  John  Craven, 
next  brother  of  William,  last  baron; 
died  in  the  year  1791. 

Earldom. 

7.  vii.  William  Craven,  son  and  heir, 
created  viscount  Utfington,  co.  Berks, 
and  earl  of  Craven,  co.  York,  June  13, 
1801,  died  1*25. 

8.  vin.  William  Craven,  son  and 
heir.    Present  earl  of  Craven,  &c. 

Craven  of  Ryton. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  John  Craven,  next  brother  of 
William,  first  earl  of  Craven;  created 
baron  Craven  of  Rvton.  co.  Salop,  March 
21,  1642,  died  in' 1650,  without  issue. 
Honors  Extinct. 

Cr  ESSIE. 
Barony  hy  Tenure. 

1.  i.  Hugh  de  Cressie,7  living  11*6. 

2.  ii.  Roger  de  Cressie,  son  and  heir, 
died  1245. 

3.  in.  Hugh  de  Cressie,  son  and  heir, 


>  Sa.  a  fewe  rrm  lKt-ve^n  thro  •  crescent*  or.  *  ynarterly  :  fir<t  ami  fourth,  jru.  a  crow  ar.  in  each  quarter 

6»e  plate.,  in  »altier,  for  Wei.LKM.EY  ;  «<>cmu  and  third,  or,  a  lion,  rar,unt,  Ku.  for  Colli: v.  — -  »  At  tluee  mutln* 

KUle.,  on  a  chief  in,mulc  1  oOhe  «m„ d.  time  a inukts  or.  *  Ar.  a  lew  beWfn  «ix  rrowkt*.  fit  •lav,  gu.  -       Ar.  a 

lion  rampant,  quevee,  Ton  tier,  *a.  armed  a  id  languMl,  rh. 

3  W 
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died  in  the  year  1262. 

4.  iv.  Stephen  de  Cressie,  son  and 
heir  died  — . 

5.  v.  William  de  Cressie,  died — . 

Crrting. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  i.  John  de  Creting,1  summoned  to 
parliament  Jan.  27,  1332,  died  — . 

Chevequer. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  i.  Robert  de  Crevequer,*  living  1119. 

2.  ii.  Daniel  de  Crevequer,  son  and 
heir,  living  1 165. 

3.  in.  Robert  de  Crevequer,  son  and 
heir,  living  1196. 

4.  iv.  Hamon  de  Crevequer,  son  and 
heir,  died  1262. 

5.  v.  Robert  de  Crevequer,  grandson 
and  heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  Hamon, 
eldest  son  of  the  last  baron  ;  living  1288. 
William,  his  son,  died  without  issue, 
leaving  his  aunts  his  heirs. 

Crew. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  John  Crew.3  created  baion  Crew 
of  Stene,  co.  Northampton  April  20, 
1661 ;  died  1679. 

2.  ii.  Thomas  Crew,  son  and  heir, 
died  — ,  without  male  issue. 

3.  m.  Nathaniel  Crew,  brother  and 
heir,  bishop  of  Durham,  died  in  1721, 
without  issue.    Title  Extinct. 

Crewe  of  C reive. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  John  Crewe,4  created  baron 
Crewe  of  Crewe,  co.  Chester,  February 
25,  1806  ;  died  1830. 

2.  ii.  John  Crewe,'  son  and  heir. 
Present  baron  Crewe. 

Criketot. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  i.  William  de  Criketot,5  living  in 
the  year  1234. 

2.  ii.  William  de  Criketot,  son  and 
heir,  died  1277- 

3.  in.  William  de  Criketot,  son  and 
heir,  living  12Nj. 

4.  iv.  William  de  Criketot,  son  and 
heir,  living  1314. 

Criol. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  I.  Bertram  de  Criol,6  living  1247- 

2.  ii.  Nicholas  de  Criol,7  living  1269. 

3.  in.  Nicholas  de  Criol,  son  and  heir, 
living  in  the  year  1297. 


[Appendix.  —  Cao. 

4.  iv.  John  de  Criol,  brother  of 
Nicholas,  second  baron,  died  1263. 

2.  ii.  Bertram  de  Criol,  son  and  heir, 
died  1294.  John,  his  son  and  heir, 
died  s.  p.  1301. 

Crispin. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  i.  Milo  Crispin,8  died  in  the  vear 
1106,  s.  p. 

2.  ii.  William  Crispin,  presumed  of 
the  same  family,  living  1118. 

Crofts. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  William  Crofts,'  created  baron 
Crofts,  of  Saxham,  co.  Suffolk,  May 
18,  1658,  died  in  the  year  1677,  8.  p. 
Title  Extinct. 

Cromwell. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  i.  John  de  Cromwell,10  summoned 
to  parliament  March  10,  1308;  died 
about  1335. 

2.  ii.  Ralph  de  Cromwell,  son  and 
heir,  died  1399. 

3.  in.  Ralph  de  Cromwell,  son  and 
heir,  died  1419. 

4.  iv.  Ralph  de  Cromwell,  Lord 
Treasurer,  died  1 455,  s.  p.  leaving  Maud, 
his  sister,  his  heir.  She  married  Sir 
Richard  Stanhope,  and  by  him  left  two 
daughters  and  co-heirs,  Maud  and 
Joane.    Joane  Stanhope  married 

5.  v.  Humphrey  Bourchier,  third  son 
of  Henry,  earl  of  Essex,  summoned  to 
parliament  July  2i>,  1461;  died  1471, 
s.  p.  On  the  death  of  his  wife  without 
issue,  this  barony  fell  into  abeyance. 

Cromwell  of  Wimbledon. 
Barony. 

1.  i.  Thomas  Cromwell."  ere.  baron 
Cromwell  of  Okeham,  co.  Rutland,  Julv 
9,  1536;  and  earl  of  Essex  April  10, 
1539;  K  G.  ;  attainted  and  beheaded 
1540.    Honors  Forfeited. 

Barony  by  Writ. 

2.  ii.  Gregory  Cromwell,  son  and  heir 
of  the  said  Thomas,  earl  of  Essex,  re- 
stored in  blood,  and  summoned  to  pari. 
April2^,  1539;  created,  by  patent. baron 
Cromwell  Dec.  18,  1540,  died  1551. 

3.  in.  Henry  Cromwell,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1592. 

4.  iv.  Edward  Cromwell,  son  and 
heir,  died  1607. 

6.  v.  Thomas  Cromwell,  son  and  heir, 


AaM*.    '  Ar  a  chevron  bet  worn  three  mullets,  gules,  pierced  of  the  field.  »  Or,  a  cro«  »oi  I  d.  piles.  - —  »  Ax.  a 

Bon  rampant,  ar.  a  crescent  for  difference.  *  At.  a  lion,  rampant  ar.  *  Lozengee,  or  and  sa.  —  •  Or,  two  chev- 
ron* and  a  canton,  gu.  »  fiu.  a  chief,  or.  •  Barry  of  eight,  ar.  and  gu.  within  a  bonier  infrrailed,  sa.  - —  »  Or, 

three  bulb'  heads  ciiupcd,  sa.  10  Ar.  a  chief,  gu.  over  all  abend,  ax.  »'  Ax  on  a  few  between  three  lion  rampant, 

or.  a  roie,  ru  between  two  Cornish  chough*  prop.-r ;  the  arms  Of  hi*  father,  the  earl  of  Essex.  Hi  afterward*  bore,  quar- 
terly, per  teu  indented,  or  and  ax.  four  lion*  passant  countcrchanged. 
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created  viscount  Locale,  and  earl  of  Ard- 
glass  in  Ireland  ;  died  1653. 

6.  vi.  Wingfield  Cromwell,  son  and 
heir,  earl  of  Ardglass  in  Ireland ;  died 
in  the  year  1668. 

7.  vn.  Thomas  Cromwell,  son  and 
heir,  earl  of  Ardglass  in  Ireland  ;  died  in 
the  year  1682,  without  issue. 

8.  vin.  Vere  Essex  Cromwell,  uncle 
and  heir,  earl  of  Ardglass,  in  Ireland ; 
died  1687,  s.  p.  m.  Barony  created  by 
patent  in  1540,  Extinct ;  but  that  pro- 
ceeding from  the  writ  of  1539  is  presumed 
to  be  vested  in  the  descendant  of  his 
daughter  Elizabeth,  the  present  lord  de 
Clifford. 

Choun  of  Triston. 
liarony  by  Tenure. 

1.  i.  Guy  de  Creon  or  Croun,1  in  the 
time  of  William  I. 

2.  ii.  Alan  de  Creon,  temp.  Stephen. 

3.  in.  Maurice  Creon,  son  and  heir, 
in  the  time  of  Henry  II. 

4.  iv.  Guy  Creon,  son  and  heir,  in 
the  time  of  ilichard  I. 

5.  v.  Maurice  Creon,  presumed  of  the 
same  family,  in  the  time  of  Henry  III. 

Culloden. 
Barony,  November  27,   I  SOL  See 
Cambridge. 

Cumberland. 

Karldom. 

1.  i.  Brithric,  earl  of  Cumberland 
and  Northumberland,  under  king  Egfrid, 
slain  in  an  inroad  upon  the  Picts. 

2.  i.  Ossere,  earl  of  Cumberland  and 
Northumberland,  slain  also  by  the  Picts 
shortly  after  his  predecessor.  This 
county  was  governed  by  its  roytolets,  or 
petty  kings,  until  the  year  946,  when 
king  Edmund,  gave  it  to  Malcolm,  king 
of  Scotland,  upon  condition  that  he  should 
defend  the  North  of  England  against  in- 
vaders, and  it  was  long  held  by  the 
eldest  sons  of  the  Scottish  kings. 

3.  i.  Henry  Clifford,1  baron  Clifford  ; 
created  earl  of  Cumberland  June  18, 
1525,  K.G. ;  died  1542. 

4.  ii.  Henry  Clifford,  son  and  heir, 
died  1569. 

5.  in.  George  Clifford,  son  and  heir, 
K.G.;  died  1605,  s.  p.  m. 

6.  iv.  Francis  Clifford,  brother  and 
heir,  died  1641. 

7.  v.  Henry  Clifford,  son  and  heir, 
summoned  to  parliament  as  lord  Clifford, 


in  the  life-time  of  his  father;  died  1643, 
s.  p.  Mm    Earldom  Extinct. 
Dukedom. 

8.  i.  Rupert,3  count  palatine  of  the 
Rhine,  second  son  of  Frederick,  prince 
elector  palatine,  by  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  king  James  I. ;  created  baron  of  Ken- 
dal, co.  Westmoreland,  earl  of  Holder- 
ness,  co.  York,  and  duke  of  Cumberland, 
Jan,  24,  1644 ;  K.  G.  ;  died  in  the  year 
1682,  s.  p.    Honors  Extinct. 

9.  i.  George,4  prince  of  Denmark,  hus- 
band of  Anne,  queen  of  England  ;  cre- 
baron  Wokingham,  co.  Berks,  earl  of 
Kendal,  co.  Westmoreland,  and  duke  of 
Cumberland,  April  9,  1689;  K.  G.;  died 
1708,  s.  p.    Honors  Extinct. 

10.  i.  William  Augustus,5  brother  of 
king  George  II.,  created  baron  of  the 
Isle  of  Alderney,  viscount  Trematon,  co. 
Cornwall,  earl  of  Kennington,  co.  Surrey, 
marquess  of  Berkhampsted,  co  Hertford, 
and  duke  of  Cumberland,  July  27,  17*>2  ; 
K.G.  ;  died  176o>8.  p.  Honors  Extinct. 

11.  i.  Henry  Frederick,6  brother  of 
king  George  III.,  created  earl  of  Dublin, 
in  Ireland,  and  duke  of  Cumberland  and 
Strathern,  in  Great  Britain,  October  18, 
176<) ;  K.  G.;  died  1790,  s.  p.  Honors 
Extinct. 

12.  i.  Ernest  Augustus,  younger  son 
of  George  III.,  created  earl  of  Armagh, 
in  Ireland,  and  duke  of  Cumberland  and 
Tiviotdale,  in  Great  Britain,  April  23, 
1799.  Present  duke  of  Cumberland  and 
duke  of  Tiviotdale ;  also  Earl  of  Armagh, 
in  Ireland ;  K.  G.;  G.  C.  B. 

Curzon. 

Viscounty. 

1.  i.  Asheton  Cuizon,  created  baron 
Curzon  of  Pennhouse,  co.  Bucks,  Aug. 

13,  17^4;  created  viscount  Curzon  of 
the  same  place,  Feb.  27, 1 802 ;  died  1 820. 

2.  ii.  Richard  William  Penn  Asheton 
Curzon,  (assumed  the  name  of)  Howe, 
grandson  and  heir,  being  son  and  heir  of 
Penn  Asheton  Curzon,  eldest  son  of  the 
last  viscount ;  created  earl  Howe,  July 

14,  1821.  Present  viscount  and  baron 
Curzon,  and  earl  Howe.  See  Howe. 


Dacre. 


Barony  by  Hrrit. 

1.  i.  Ralph  de  Dacre,  summoned  to 
parliament  May  15,  1321  ;  died  1339. 


Ahm*.    I  Ar.  •  few.  gu.  in  chief  two  milroiru,  and  in  baw  mn  annulet  of  the  second.  1  rhequy,  or  and  az.  a  few, 

gu.  *  Quarterly,  Uie  lint  and  fourth,  sa.  a  Hon  ranuant  or;  the  aecond  and  third,  paly  hendv,  ar.  and  a*.  _  •  Ut, 

three  lion«  |>a*vuit  guardant  ai  crowned  proper,  and  wemix  of  hearti  gu.  *  Same  a*  Oie  king"*,  (the  inesrutchcou  with 

the  crown  of  Charlemagne  being  omitted,)  with  a  label  of  three  points  ar.  •  Same  aa  the  late  duke's,  with  a  1 

rive  points  ar.  the  middle  one  charged  with  a  fleur-dclii  u.  and  the  other  four  with  a  cio*  gu. 
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2.  ii.  William  dc  Dacre,  son  and  heir, 
died  1361,  without  issue. 

3.  in.  Ralph  de  Dacre,  brother  and 
heir,  died  1375,  without  issue. 

4.  iv.  Hugh  de  Dacre,  brother  and 
heir,  died  in  the  year  1383. 

5.  v.  William  "de  Dacre,  son  and  heir, 
died  about  1403. 


20.  i.  Thomas  Brand,'  son  and  beir, 
present  baron  Dacre  and  baron  Multon 
of  Gillesland. 

Dacre   of  Gillesland,   ( alias  of  the 

North.) 
Barony  hy  Writ. 

I.  I.  Ralph  Dacre,*  second  son_  of 
Thomas  baron  Dacre,  who  died  1457 ; 


6.  vi.  Thomas  de  Dacre,  son  and  heir,  summoned  to  parliament  Oct.  9,  1459, 
died  1457,  leaving  his  grand-daughter  slain  at  Wakefield  1461;  attainted. 
Joan,  daughter  and  heir  of  Thomas  Honors  Forfeited. 

Dacre,  hi3  eldest  son,  (who  died  in  the  2*  n.  Humphrey  Dacre,  brother  and 

life-time  of  his  father,)  his  next  heir.  ^eir  0f  tne         baron  ;  summoned  to 

7.  I.  Richard  Feines,  husband  of  the  parliament  Nov.  15,  1484;  died  I5U9. 
above  named  Joan,  was  summoned  to  3   ,„  Thomas  Dacre,  son  and  beir  ; 
parliament  Oct.  9,  1459;  died  I4b4. 

8.  11.  Thomas  Feines,  grandson  and 


— '   ■  —  —   M  D 

heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  John  Feines, 
eldest  son  of  the  last  baron,  by  the  said 
Joan  Dacre;  died  1534. 

9.  111.  Thomas  Fienes,  grandson  and 
heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  Thomas  Fienes, 
eldest  son  of  the  last  baron  ;  executed 
for  murder  1541.    Honors  Forfeited. 

10.  iv.  Gregory  Fienes,  son  and  heir, 
being  restored  in  blood  and  honors,  was 
summoned  to  parliament  Jan.  11,  1573; 
died  1594,  without  issue,  leaving  a  sis- 
ter his  heir. 

11.  v.  Margaret  Fienes,  wife  of 
Sampson  Lennard,  Esq.,  who  was  allowed 
the  barony  in  1004;  died  1011. 

Barony  hy  Writ. 

12.  1.  Henry  Lennard,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  the  year  101(1. 

13.  II.  Richard  Lennard,  son  and 
heir,  died  1030. 

14.  111.  Francis  Lennard,  son  and 
heir,  died  1002. 

15.  iv.  Thomas  Lennard,  son  and 
heir,  created  earl  of  Sussex  Oct.  5,  1 0J4  ; 
died  1 7 15,  s.  p.  m.,  leaving  two  daughters, 
bis  co-heirs,  between  whom  the  barony 
fell  into  abeyance,  which  terminated  in 
favor  of, 

10.  v.  Ann  Lennard,  who  succeeded 
to  the  dignity  in  1741,  died  1755. 

17.  vi.  Thomas  Barrett  Lennard,1 
son  and  heir,  by  her  first  husband  Barrett 
Lennard,  died  1780,  s.  p. 

18.  1.  Trevor  Charles  Roper,  half- 


K.G.  ;  died  in  the  year  1525. 

4.  iv.  William  Dacre,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1503. 

5.  v.  Thomas  Dacre,  son  and  heir, 
never  summ.  to  pari.,  died  1560. 

6.  vi.  George  Dacre,  son  and  heir, 
summoned  to  parliament  Sept.  30, 
1500;  died  150!),  8.  p.  leaving  three 
sisters  his  heirs,  between  whose  repre- 
sentations this  barony  fell  into  abeyance. 
Barony  hy  Patent. 

7.  1.  Charles  Howard,  son  and  beir 
of  William,  son  and  heir  of  Philip, 
eldest  son  of  lord  William  Howard,  by 
Ann  Dacre,  sister  and  co-heir  of  George, 
last  baron  Dacre  of  Gillesland,  created 
baron  Dacre  of  Gillesland,  viscount 
Howard  of  Morpeth,  and  ear]  of  Carlisle, 
by  patent,  April  20,  1001.  See  Carlisle. 

Dag  worth. 
Barony  hi/  Writ. 

1.  1.  Thomas  de  Dagworth,4  sum- 
moned to  parliament  Nov.  13,  1347  ; 
died  1309,  leaving  Nicholas  his  son  and 
heir,  never  summoned  to  parliament. 

Dalhousik. 

Barony. 

1.  1.  George  Ramsay,4  ninth  earl  of 
Dalhousie  in  Scotland,  created  baron 
Dalhousie  of  Dalhousie  castle,  co.  Edin- 
burgh, July  1«,  1815;  G.  C.  B.  Pre- 
sent baron  Dalhousie,  also  earl  of  Dal- 
housie in  Scotland. 

D'amorie. 
Barony  hy  Writ. 

1.  1.  Roger  D'Ammorv,*  summoned 


nephew,  being  son  and  heir  of  Charles  to  parliament  Nov.  20,  132?  ;  he  married 
Roper,  (who  died  in  the  life-time  of  Elizabeth,  sister  and  co-heir  of  Gilbert 
his  mother,)  son  of  Henry  lord  Teynham,  de  Clare,  earl  of  Gloucester,  and  niece  of 
by  the  second  husband  of  Ann,  baroness  king  Edward  II.,  widow  of  John,  earl  of 
Dacre;  died  in  the  year  1G94,  s.  i».  Ulster,  and  of  Theobald  de  Vernon  ;  died 
19.  11.  Gertrude  Roper,  sister  and  1322,  without  male  issue,  leaving  Eliza- 
heir,  wife  of  Thomas  Brand,  E>q.;  died  beth,  his  daughter  and  heir,  the  wife  of 
in  the  year  1819.  John,  lord  Bardolf.    On  the  attainder  of 

A  rm*.  1  Quarterly,  fint  and  f  mith,  or,  on  a  few  gu.  three  fleurs-de-lis  of  the  fiwt ;  scrond  and  third,  per  pole  harry 
ofar,  and  gii  rouiiter-ehari|reri.  — — *  A  Hire,  two  sword*  in  saltier  ar.  lufneU  and  hilt*  or,  within  a  bordurv  rtiffr,  of  the 
Mt-ond.  *  <;«iio,  'linv  twain*,  ar.  '  Krmine,  on  n  IhikI,  rii.  three  bezants.  »  Aran  eagle  duqilavcd,  sa. 

beaked  ami  mi'n.bcrod  gn.  9  liam  i.i  mx,  mimlee,  ar,  and  gtl  ■  bend,  a*. 
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lier  grandson,  Thomas,  lord  Bardolf,  in 
1404,  this  barony  became  For/cited. 

2.  ii.  Richard  D'amorie,  nephew  to 
Roger,  baron  D'amory,  before-mentioned, 
summoned  to  parliament  Dec.  3,  1326; 
died  1330,  leaving  Richard,  his  son  and 
heir,  never  summoned  to  parliament, 
who  died  in  1370,  s.  p.  Barony  Extinct. 

Danbv. 

Earldom. 

1.  i.  Henry  Danvers,1  lord  Danvers  ; 
created  earl  of  Danby,  co.  York,  Febr.  5, 
1626;  K.  G. ;  died  1643;  without  issue. 
Titles  Extinct. 

2.  i.  Thomas  Osborne,  viscount  Lati- 
mer, created  earl  of  Danby,  co.  York, 
June  27,  1074 ;  created  marquess  of 
Carmarthen,  April  9,  16>9;  and  duke  of 
Leeds,  May  4,  1694 ;  K.  G.    See  Leeds. 

Danvehh. 

Barony. 

1.  I.  Henry  Danvers,  created  baron 
Danvers  of  Dantsev,  co.  Wilts,  Julv  27, 
1603  ;  created  earl"  of  Danby  1626 /died 
1643,  s.  p.    Honors  Extinct. 

D'arcy. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  i.  Norman  D'arcy,  living  1392. 

2.  II,  Robert  D'arcy  son  and  heir, 
died  — . 

3.  in.  Thomas  D'arcv,  son  and  heir, 
died  1180. 

4.  iv.  Thomas  D'arcv,  son  and  heir, 
living  1220. 

5.  v.  Norman  D'arcy,  son  and  heir, 
living  1253. 

6.  vi.  Philip  Darcy,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  J  263. 

7.  vn.  Norman  D'arcy,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1296. 

Barony  by  Writ. 

8.  vi  ii.  Philip,  D'arcy,  son  and  heir, 
summoned  to  parliament  Dec.  29,  J  299; 
died  1332,  leaving  Norman  D'arcy,  his 
son  and  heir,  who  died  in  1340,  never 
summoned  to  parliament,  whose  son  and 
heir  Philip,  died  soon  afterwards  without 
issue,  when  this  barony  fell  into  abeyance. 

9.  i.  John  Darcy,  brother  of  Philip, 
baron  Darcy,  who  died  1332,  summoned 
to  parliament  Jan.  27,  1332;  died  1347. 

10.  ii.  John  Darcy,  son  and  heir,  died 
in  the  year  1336. 

11.  in.  John  Darcy,  son  and  heir, 
died  1362,  without  issue. 

12.  iv.  Philip  Darcv,  brother  and 
heir,  died  1398. 

13.  v.  John  Darcy,  son  and  heir,  died 
in  the  year  1411. 

1  Ga  a  riicrrou b.-tween three  moDsU  of*i\  poiu 


14.  vi.  Philip  Darcy,  son  and  heir, 
died  1418,  without  male  issue,  leaving 
£lizabeth,  wife  of  8ir  James  Strangeways, 
and  Margery,  wife  of  Sir  John  Conyers, 
his  daughters  and  heirs,  between  whose 
representatives  this  barony  is  presumed 
to  have  been  ever  since  in  abeyance. 

Dabcy  of  Darcy. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  i.  Thomas  Darcy,  son  and  heir  of 
William,  eldest  son  of  Richard,  (who  died 
in  the  life-time  of  his  father,)  son  and 
heir  of  John  Darcy,  second  son  of  John, 
the  baron,  who  died  1411,  summoned  to 
parliament  Oct  17,  1609;  K.  G. ;  be- 
headed 1038,  and  attainted.  Honors 
Forfeited. 

2.  ix.  George  Darcy,  son  and  heir, 
restored  in  blood,  with  the  dignity  of 
baron  Darcy  to  him  and  his  heirs  male, 
1548;  died  1567. 

3.  in.  John  Darcy,  son  and  heir,  died 
in  the  year  1 587. 

4.  iv.  John  Darcy,  giandson  and 
heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  Michael 
Darcy,  eldest  son  of  the  last  baron  ;  sum- 
moned to  parliament  as  "  Johanni  Darcie 
and  Meinill,"  probably  in  consequence 
of  his  descent  from  John,  baron  Darcy, 
who  died  1306,  by  Elizabeth,  daughter 
and  heir  of  Nicholas  baron  Meinill;  died 
1624,  8.  p.    Honors  Extinct. 

Barony  by  Patent. 

5.  v.  Conyers  Darcy,  son  and  heir  of 
Thomas  Darcy,  by  Elizabeth,  daughter 
and  sole  heir  of  John  baron  Conyers,  son 
of  Arthur  Darcy,  second  son  of  Thomas, 
the  baron  Darcy  beheaded  in  1538 ; 
created  by  patent  Aug.  10,  1641,  baron 
Darcy  ;  baron  Conyers  in  the  right  of 
his  mother;  died  1653. 

6.  vi.  Conyers  Darcy,  son  and  heir, 
created  earl  of  Holderness  Dec.  5, 1682; 
died  1689. 

7.  vn.  Conyers  Darcv,  son  and  heir, 
summoned  to  parliament  March  1,  1680, 
(v.  p.)  succ;e<led  his  father  in  his  honors 
1689,  and  the  baronies  of  Conyers  and 
Darcv  continued  merged  in  the  earldom 
of  lloldernesse,  until  the  death  of  earl 
Robert,  in  1778,  without  male  issue, 
when  that  earldom  and  the  barony  of 
Darcy,  created  by  the  patent  of  164 1 , 
became  Extinct ;  and  the  barony  of 
Conyers  descended  to  Amelia,  his  dan. 
and  heiress.  The  title  of  Meinill  is 
presumed  to  have  no  legal  right. 

Darcy  of  Cache. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  Thomas  Darcy,*'  presumed  to 
have  descemk-d  from  the  ancient  barons 

i,  or.  *  A*  B«r.:wt of  tros*  iro*»lct»,  three  cin<|foiUyir. 
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Darcy  ;  created  baron  Darcy  of  Chiche, 
co.  Essex,  April  5,  1551,  K.  G. ;  died 
in  the  year  1558. 

2.  ii.  Thomas  Darcy,  son  and  heir, 
died  15*0. 

3.  in.  Thomas  Darcy,  son  and  heir, 
created  viscount  Colchester,  July  5, 1021; 
created,  Nov.  4,  1620,  earl  Rivers;  died 
1639,  without  male  issue.  Barony  of 
Darcy  of  Chiche  Extinct. 

Darlington. 
Barony,  Jan.  2,  10b6— Extinct  171 7. 
See  Dorchester. 
Earldom. 

1.  i.  Charlotte-Sophia,  wife  of  baron 
Kilmansegg,  countess  of  Platen  in  Ger- 
many, and  countess  of  Leinster  in  Ireland  ; 
created  baroness  of  Brentford,  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  and  countess  of 
Darlington,  co.  Durham,  in  1722;  died 
1730,  s.  p.  m.    Honors  Extinct. 

2.  i.  Henry  Vane,'  baron  Barnard, 
created  viscount  Barnard ,  and  earl  of 
Darlington,  co.  Durham,  April  3,  1754; 
died  1758. 

3.  II.  Henry  Vane,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1 792. 

4.  in.  William  Henry  Vane,  son  and 
heir,  created  marquess  of  Cleveland, 
Sept.  17,  1827.    See  Cleveland. 

Dartmouth. 
Baron v,  July  29,  1675 — Extinct  in 
the  year  1G80. "  See  Plymouth. 
Ji aron y. 

1.  i.  George  Legge;*  created  baron 
Dartmouth  of  Dartmouth,  co.  Devon, 
December  2,  1082;  died  1091. 
Earldom. 

2.  ii.  William  Legge,  son  and  heir, 
created  viscount  Lewisham,  co.  Kent, 
and  earl  of  Dartmouth,  Sept.  5,  1711; 
died  in  the  year  1750. 

3.  in.  William  Legge,  grandson  and 
heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  George  Legge, 
eldest  son  of  the  last  earl ;  died  1 80 1 . 

4.  iv.  George  Legge,  son  and  heir, 
K.  G. ;  died  1810. 

5.  v.  William  Legge,  son  and  heir. 
Present  earl  and  baron  of  Dartmouth, 
and  viscount  Lewisham. 

Daubeney. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  i.  Ralph  D'Albini,  younger  son  of 
William  D'Albini,  first  baron  De  Albiui 
Brito,  died  1190. 

2.  ii.  Philip  d'Albini,  died  1251. 

3.  in.  Philip  d'Albini,  nephew  and 


heir,  died  — ,  without  issue. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

4.  i.  Klias  Daubeney,  brother  and 
heir,  summoned  to  parliament  Nov.  2, 
23£dw.  I.  1295;  died—. 

5.  ii.  Ralph  Daubeney,  son  and  heir, 
summoned  to  parliament  Feb.  25,  1 352. 
His  descendants  never  summ.  to  pari, 
until    his  great-great-grandson, 
Barony  by  Patent. 

6.  in.  tGiles  Daubeney,  was  created 
baron  Daubeney  March  12,  1480;  K.  G.; 
died  in  the  year  1507. 

7.  iv.  Henry  Daubeney,  son  and 
heir,  created  earl  of  Bridgewater  July 
19,  1558;  died  1548,  without  issue. 
The  honors  created  by  the  patents  of 
1480,  and  1538,  Extinct ;  but  the  barony 
ere.  by  the  writ  of  23.  Edw.  I.  vested  in 
the  heirs  general  of  Elias,  barou Daubeney . 

Dawn  ay. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  John  Cristopher  Burton  Daw- 
nay,5  viscount  Downe  in  Ireland,  created 
baron  Dawnay  of  Cowick,  co.  York, 
May  28,  1790.  Present  baron  Dawnay 
in  England,  and  vise.  Downe  in  Ireland. 

Debeyerer. 
Karon y  by  Tenure. 

1.  i.  Drue  Debeverer/  or  Drue  de 
Holdernesse,  came  into  England  with 
the  Conqueror,  but  afterwards  retired 
into  Flanders. 

De  Dunstanville. 
See  Dunstanvill. 

De  Grey. 

Marquisatc. 

1.  i.  Henry  Grey,  duke  of  Kent, 
created  May  9,  1740,  marquess  de  Grey  ; 
died  1741,  without  male  issue. 

2.  i.  Jemima  Campbell,  grand-dau. 
and  heir,  daughter  of  his  eldest  daughter 
Amabel,  by  John  Campbell,  earl  of 
Bredalbane,  baroness  Lucas;  she  mar- 
ried Philip  York,  afterwards  earl  of 
Hardwicke  ;  died  1797,  s.  p.  m.  Mar- 
quisatc Extinct. 

Earldom. 

3.  li.  AmabellHumeCampbell,5  eldest 
daughter  and  co-heir  of  the  last  mar- 
chioness, succeeded  her  mother  as 
baroness  Lucas;  created  countess  de  Grey, 
of  Wrest,  co.  Bedford,  Oct.  25,  1*10, 
she  married  Alexander  Campbell,  eldest 
son  of  Hugh,  earl  of  Marchmont.  and 
baron  Hume  of  Berwick,  who  died  s.  p. 
v.  p.  1781.  Present  countess  de  Grey, 
and  baroness  Lucas. 


Arm*.    '  A*,  three  dexter  gauntlet*,  with  their  baclu  forward,  nr.  »  Ax.  a  btiek'*  head  eabonsed  ar.  >  Ar., 

on  a  hrnd,  eottised  ta.  three  annulet*  of  the  field. _ - «  Oule»,  two  bend*  wavy,  or.  11  Ouarterly  ;  four  grand  quar- 

ter»,  Brut  and  fourth,  gyronny  of  eight,  or  and  *»,  a  gallev,  with  oar»  in  action',  r*.  for  the  Lordship  o»-  Lor.n  ;  Mxond 
grand  quarter.  barryotMx,  ar.  and  ac.  for  Grey  ;  third,  ar.  a  feu,  between  »ix  annulet*  gu.  for  Lie  am  :  fourth,  a*,  a  lion 
ramiktiit,  ar.  for  C  rewe. 
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Deeriiurst. 
Viscounty,   April  26.    1697.  See 
Coventry. 

Deincourt, 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  i.  Walter  Deincourt,'  in  the  time 
of  William  I. 

2.  II.  Ralph  Deincourt,  son  and  heir, 
died  — . 

3.  III.  Walter  Deincourt,  died  in  the 
year  1167. 

4.  iv.  John  Deincourt,  living  in  the 
year  1200. 

5.  v.  Oliver  Deincourt,  son  and  heir, 
died  1201. 

6.  vi.  Oliver  Deincourt,  son  and  heir, 
living  1244. 

7-  vii.  John  Deincourt,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1257. 
Barony  by  Wrii. 

8.  vin.  Edmund  Deincourt,  son  and 
heir,  summoned  to  parliament  from  Feb. 
6,  27  Edw.  I.  1 299,  to  Dec.  3,  20  Edw. 
II.  j  died  1327,  leaving  Isabel,  his  grand- 
daughter, daughter  and  heir  of  Edmund 
his  eldest  son,  his  heir.  >\  ishing  to 
perpetuate  his  name  and  arms,  and  ob- 
taining a  license  from  the  king  to  settle 
his  lordships,  lands,  &c,  on  whom  he 
pleased,  he  settled  them  on  William 
Deincourt;  hut  the  barony  created  by 
the  writ  of  Edward  I.  descended  to  the 
said  Isabel,  his  grand-daughter,  and  is 
probably  in  abeyance  among  her  re- 
presentatives. 

9.  ix.  William  Deincourt,  son  of  John 
Deincourt,  the  presumed  brother  of  the 
last  baron,  who  settled  on  this  William 
all  his  lordships;  summoned  to  parlia- 
ment Jan.  27,  1332;  died  1379. 

10.  x.  William  Deincourt,  grandson 
and  heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  William 
Deincourt,  eldest  son  of  the  hist  baron  ; 
died  Oct.  15,  1381. 

11.  xi.  Ralph  Deincourt,  son  and 
heir,  never  summoned  to  parliament ; 
died  1402,  s.  p. 

12.  xn.  John  Deincourt,  brother  and 
heir,  never  summoned  to  parliament,  he 
married  Johannah,  daughter  and  heir  of 
Robert,  lord  Grey  of  Rotherfield  ;  died 
in  the  year  1406. 

13.  xin.  William  Deincourt,  son  and 
heir,  died  1422,  s.  p.,  leaving  Alice  and 
Margaret,  his  sisters,  his  heirs,  between 
whose  representatives  the  barony  was  in 
abeyance  until  the  death  of  Margaret, 
s.  p.,  wife  of  Ralph  lord  Cromwell,  when 
it  rested  with  the  issue  of  Alice,  the 


wife  of  William  lord  Lovell,  until  the 
attainder  of  Francis,  viscount  Lovell, 
their  grandson  in  1487,  when  his 
honors  were  Forfeited. 

Deincourt  of  Sulton. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  Sir  Francis  Leke,  first  bart., 
created  baron  Deincourt  of  Sutton,  in 
the  county  of  Derby,  Oct.  26,  1625;  and 
earl  of  Scarsdale,  Nov.  11,  1645. 
Extinct  1736.    See  Scarsdale. 

D'ElVILL. 

Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  i.  Robert  D'Eivill,1  in  the  time 
of  Henry  I. 

2.  ii.  Robert  DEivill,  living  in  the 
year  1241. 

Barony  by  Writ. 

3.  in.  John  D'Eyvill,  summoned  to 
parliament  Dec.  14,  1204;  living  in  the 
vear  1266. 

De  la  Beciie. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  i.  Nicholas  De  la  Beche,3 summoned 
to  parliament  Feb.  25,  1342  ;  died  — . 

De  la  Pole. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  i.  Michael  de  la  Pole,  summoned 
to  parliament  Jan.  20,  1366.  Created 
earl  of  Sutfolk  Aug.  6,  WW).  This 
barony  partook  of  the  fortune  of  the 
title  of  Suffolk,  until  the  attainder  of 
William  de  la  Pole,  earl,  marquess  and 
duke  of  Suffolk,  in  1450,  when  it  be- 
came Forfeited. 

De  la  Mare. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  i.  John  dela  Mare,4  summoned  to 
parliament  Feb.  6, 1 299  ;  died  about  the 
year  1313. 

De  la  Mere. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  Sir  George  Booth,  hart.,  created 
baron  Delamere  of  Dunham  Massey,  co. 
Chester,  April  20,  1661  ;  died  in  the 
year  1684. 

2.  ii.  Henry  Booth,  son  and  heir, 
created  earl  of  Warrington,  co.  Lancas- 
ter, 1690  ;  died  1693. 

3.  in.  George  Booth,  son  and  heir, 
earl  of  Warrington,  died  175£,  s.  p.  H. 
Earldom  of  Warrington  Extinct.  The 
barony  fell  to, 

4.  iv.  Nathaniel  Booth,  cousin  and 
heir-male,  being  son  and  heir  of  Robert 
Booth,  second  son  of  George,  first  baron; 
died  1770,  s.  p.  m.    Barony  Extinct. 


Arm*.  '  Ax.  «  fan  indented  between  ten  tiilleti,  or,  four  in  chief",  tlx  in 
— >  Vaiicv,  ar.  and  gu.  ♦  Gu.  two  lion»  rataant  in  pale,  ar. 
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5.  r.  George  Harry  Grey,  earl  of 
Stamford,  son  and  heir  of  Harry,  earl  of 
Stamford,  by  Mary,  daughter  and  heir  of 
George  Booth,  baron  Delamere  and  earl 
of  Warrington,  who  died  1758;  created 
baron  Delamere  of  Dunham  Massey,  co. 
Chester,  and  earl  of  Warrington,  April 
22,  1796;  died  1810. 

6.  ii.  George  Harry  Grey,  son  and 
heir,  earl  of  Stamford,  "and  earl  of  War- 
rington. Present  baron  Delamere  of 
Dunham  Massey. 


4.  iv.  John  la  W*u 
died  1398,8.  p.  » 
Thonuw  ^ 


m  arid  ir, 


5.  v. 


>  V  brother  a*ll 


Delamere  of  Vale  Royal. 
Barony. 

1.  i.  Thomas  Cholmondeley,'  derived 
from  tlK  ancestor  of  the  present  marquess 
of  Chu  mondeley,  created  baron  Dela- 
mere q/  Vale  Royal,  co.  Chester,  July 
14,  1821.  Present  baron  Delamere  of 
Vale  Royal. 

De  la  Val. 
Barony  hy  Tenure. 

1.  i*.  Guvdcla  Val,s  died  1190. 

2.  n.  Gilbert  de  la  Val,  living  in  the 
year  1216. 

3.  in.  Eustace  de  la  Val,  living  in 
the  year  1257. 

4.  iv.  Hugh  de  la  Val,  died  before 
the  year  1301. 

Dklaval. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  Sir  John  Hussey  Delaval,  bnrt, 
baron  Delaval  in  Ireland,  presumed  to 
have  descended  from  the  above  barons, 
created  baron  Delaval  of  Seaton  Delaval, 
co.  Northumberland,  Aug.  21,  1780 ; 
died  1808,  without  male  issue.  Honors 
Extinct. 

De  la  Warde. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

1 .  i.  Robert  de  la  Warde,3  summoned 
to  parliament  Dec.  20,  1290  ;  died  — . 

2.  ii.  Simon  de  la  Warde,  son  and 
heir,  died  1334  ;  his  descendants  never 
summoned  to  parliament. 

De  la  Warr. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  i.  Roger  la  Warr,4  summoned  to 
parliament  Feb.  6,  1299 ;  died  in  the 
year  1320. 

2-  ii.  Ro^er  la  Warr,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  134. 

3.  in.  Roger  la  Warr,  grandson  and 
heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  John  la  Warr, 
eldest  son  of  the  last  baron ;  died  in 
the  year  1370. 


heir,  died  142(3,  £ 

6.  i.  Reginald/  fifth  baron  West, 
nephew  and  heir,  being  son  and  heir 
of  Thomas,  baron  West,  by  Joan,  dau. 
of  Roger,  and  half-sister  and  heir  of 
Thomas  the  last  baron  la  Warr  ;  died  in 
the  year  1451. 

7.  IX.  Richard  West,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1470. 

8.  in.  Thomas  West,  son  and  heir; 
G.  K.;  died  in  the  year  1525. 

9.  iv.  Thomas  West,  son  and  heir  ; 
K.  G.  ;  died  1554.  Barony  fell  into 
abeyance  between  the  daughters  and 
co-heirs  of  Sir  Owen  West,  his  half- 
brother. 

Barony  by  Patent. 

10.  v.  William  West,  son  and  heir  of 
Sir  George  West,  second  son  of  Thomas, 
eighth  baron  la  Warr,  by  his  second 
wife,  and  half-brother  of  Thomas  the 
last  baron.  Created  baron  de  la  Warr, 
bv  Patent  February  5,  1579;  died  in 
the  year  1595. 

11.  vi.  Thomas  West,  son  and  heir, 
died  1602. 

12.  vii.  Thomas  West,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1618. 

13.  vin.  Henry  West,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1628. 

14.  ix.  Charles  West,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1 687. 

15.  x.  John  West,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1723. 

EarlJotn. 

16.  xi.  John  West,  son  and  heir,  ere. 
viscount  Cantelupe,  and  earl  de  la  Warr, 
March  18,  1761,  K.  B. ;  died  1776. 

17.  xn.  John  West,  son  and  heir, died 
in  the  year  1777* 

18.  xni.  William  Augustus  West, 
son  and  heir,  died  1783,  s.  p. 

10.  xiv.  John  Richard  West,  brother 
and  heir,  died  1705. 

20.  xv.  George  John  West,6  son  and 
heir.  Present  earl  de  la  Warr,  viscount 
Cantelupe,  and  baron  de  la  Warr. 

Denbigh. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  Robert  Dudley,7  created  baron 
Denbigh  Sept.  28,  1563,  and  earl  of 
Leicester,  Sept.  20,  1563,  K.  G.  ;  died 
in  the  year  15-58,  without  issue.  Honors 
Extinet. 


nr. 


Krtnino,  two  liar*,  vert.  

Ar.  a  frw  dancrtt6e,  «jl  


A*M«  '  Gulc*,  two  helmrtu  in  chief  in-oper  garnished  or,  in  ruv  a  parbof  the  lai 
i  Vairce  ar  and  «a.  *  Gu.  hc-iiuh-,  < .1  rn««  i  n>«lol*  tfn  hi  v,  and  a  li.  n  rami-ant,  « 

«  Quarterly  ■  fiist  and  fourth,  ar.  a  fe  »,  danrtttee,  &a  for  Wwrr;  ».<<md  and  thud,  gu.  »  hon,  rampant,  ar.  armed  and 
langucd  ar  between  eight  cn»«  rm-.-lf*.  fitchce,  in  otlr  ,  of  the  second,  tor  Dr  t»  War*  *  See  I.m<  &<rrr.a 
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£<  Idom. 

2.  1.  Willia-  n'  '  Mnp,1  baron  and  vis- 
c  «unt  Fielding  J  earl  of  the  co. 
Denbigh,  Sept.  *        2  ;  died  1643. 

3.  11.  Basil  Fieiuing,  son  and  heir, 
created  baron  St.  Liz,  Febr.  2,  1664  ; 
died  1675,  without  issue. 

4.  in.  William  Fielding,  nephew  and 
heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  George,  earl 
of  Desmond  in  Ireland,  younger  son  of 
William,  first  earl  of  Denbigh ;  earl  of 
Desmond  in  Ireland  ;  died  1685. 

5.  iv.  Basil  Fielding,  son  and  heir, 
earl  of  Desmond  in  Ireland;  died  1717. 

6.  v.  William  Fielding,  son  and  heir, 
earl  of  Desmond  in  Ireland ;  died  in  the 
year  1755. 

7.  vi.  Basil  Fielding,  son  and  heir, 
earl  of  Desmond  in  Ireland  ;  died  1800. 

8.  vii.  Basil  Percy  Fielding,  grand- 
son and  heir,  being  son  and  heir  of 
William  Robert  Fielding,  eldest  son  of 
the  last  earl.  Present  earl  of  Denbigh, 
viscount  and  baron  Fielding,  and  baron 
St.  Liz  in  England,  earl  of  Desmond  &c, 
in  Ireland. 

Denney. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  1.  Edward  Denney,  summoned  to 
parliament  Oct.  27,  1604,  created  earl 
of  Norwich  Oct.  24,  1626;  died  1(530, 
s.  p.  m.  Earldom  Extinct,  but  the  barony 
devolved  on, 

2.  11.  Honoria,  daughter  and  heir, 
the  wife  of  James  Hay,  earl  of  Carlisle, 
died  — . 

3.  1.  James  Hay,  earl  of  Carlisle, 
son  and  heir,  died  1660,  without  issue. 
Barony  Extinct. 

Derby. 

Earldom. 

1.  1.  Robert  de  Ferrars,*  created  earl 
of  Derby  1137;  died  1139. 

2.  11.  Robert  de  Ferrars,  son  and  heir, 
carl  of  Nottingham  ;  living  1141. 

3.  in.  William  de  Ferrars,  son  and 
heir,  living  1167. 

4.  iv.  Robert  de  Ferrars,  son  and 
heir,  living  1172. 

5.  v.  William  de  Ferrars,3  son  and 
heir,  died  1191. 

6.  vi.  William  de  Ferrars/  son  and 
heir,  died  1246. 

7.  vii.  William  de  Ferrars,  son  and 
heir,  lord  of  Chartley  in  the  right  of  his 
mother,  died  1254. 

8.  viii.  Robert  de  Ferrars,  son  and 
heir,  deprived  of  the  earldoms  by  king 
Henry  III.  in  1265  ;  died  1278. 


9.  1.  Henry  Plantagenet,*  son  and  heir 
of  Henry,  earl  of  Lancaster,  created  earl 
of  Derby  March  16,  1337,  (v.  p.);  suc- 
ceeded as  earl  of  Lancaster  1345;  created 
earl  of  Lincoln  1349 ;  and  duke  of  Lan- 
caster 1351;  K.  G. ;  died  1361,  s.  p.  m. 
Blanche,  his  daughter,  and  ultimately 
sole  heir,  married  John  of  Gaunt,  duke 
of  Lancaster. 

10.  11.  Henry  Plantagenet,  son  and 
heir-apparent  of  John  of  Gaunt,  styled 
earl  of  Derby  1380,  (v.  p.)  and  aftc- 
wards  duke  of*  Lancaster.  As  king  Henry 
IV.,  his  earldom  merged  in  the  crown. 

11.  1.  Thomas  Stanley,6  baron  Stan- 
ley, created  earl  of  Derby  Oct.  27, 1485 ; 
Lord  High  Constable;  K.  G. ;  died  in 
the  year  1504. 

12.  11.  Thomas  Stanley,  grandson  and 
heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  George  Stan- 
ley, K.  G.,  the  eldest  son  of  the  last  earl, 
died  in  the  year  1521. 

13.  in.  Edward  Stanley,  son  and 
heir,  K.  G. ;  died  1574. 

14.  iv.  Henry  Stanley,  son  and  heir, 
K.G.;  died  1592. 

15.  v.  Ferdinando  Stanley,  son  and 
heir,  died  1594,  s.  p.  m. 

16.  vi.  William  Stanley,  brother  and 
heir,  K.G.;  died  1642. 

17.  vii.  James  Stanley,  son  and  heir, 
summ.  to  parliament  as  baron  Strange, 
(v.  p.);  K.G. ;  beheaded  1651. 

18.  viii.  Charles  Stanley,  son  and 
heir,  died  1672. 

19.  ix.  William  George  Richard 
Stanley,  son  and  heir,  died  in  the  year 
1702,  without  male  issue. 

20.  x.  James  Stanley,  brother  and 
heir,  died  1736,8.  p. 

21.  xi.  Sir  Edward  Stanley,  baronet, 
succeeded  as  next  heir  male,  as  lineally 
descended  from  James,  3rd  son  of  George 
Stanley, baron  Strange,  K.  G.,  the  eldest 
son  of  earl  Thomas,  who  died  in  1504  ; 
died  1776. 

22.  xii.  Edward  Smith  Stanley, 
grandson  and  heir,  being  son  and  heir  of 
James  Stanley,  son  and  heir  of  Edward, 
the  last  earl.    Present  earl  of  Derby. 

Derwentwater. 

Earldom. 

1.  1.  Sir  Francis  Radcliffe,7  baronet, 
created  baron  of  Tvndale,  in  the  county 
of  Northumberland,  viscount  Ratcliffe 
and  Langley,  and  earl  of  Derwentwater 
March  7,  1688;  died  1696. 

2.  11.  Francis  Ratclilfe,  son  and  heir, 
died  1705. 


Abm*.    1  Ar.  on  a  few  m.  thrrxr  lo*enir„. 
■  *^^,J^«'n  *  |*'rder,  ax  ei*ht  hor»c»hoe»,  _ 
'icabossetl,  or.  '  Ar.  a 


*  of,  1  Ar.  six  howfshoen,  u.  pierced  or,  three,  two,  and  one,  *  Vary, 

nes,  ar.  *  Valre,  or  and  gu  1  See  ttite  Lancaster  •  Ar.  on  a  bend , 
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^Appendix.  —  Des. 


3.  in.  James  Radcliffe,  son  and  heir, 
beheaded  and  attainted  1716.  Honors 
Forfeited. 

Despencer. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  i.  Robert  Despencer,1  steward  to 
king  William  I.  living  1083. 

2.  ii.  William  Despencer,  steward  to 
king  Henry  I. 

3.  in.  Thuratan  Despencer,  died  — . 

4.  iv.  Almaric  Despencer,  son  and 
heir,  living  1204. 

5.  v.  Thurstan  Despencer,  presumed 
son  and  heir,  died  1248. 

6.  vi.  Hugh  Despencer,  living  in  the 
year  1236. 

Barony  by  Writ. 

7.  vn.  Hugh  Despencer,  presumed 
grandson  of  the  last  baron,  as  son  of 
Thomas,  his  supposed  son,  summoned  to 
parliament  Dec.  14,  1264,  died  in  the 
year  1265. 

8.  vin.  Hugh  Despencer,  son  and 
heir,  created  earl  of  Winchester  May  10, 
1322,  beheaded  Oct.  9,  1326.  Honors 
Forfeited. 

9.  ix.  Hugh  Despencer,  son  and  heir, 
having  married  Eleanor,  daughter  and 
co-heir  of  Gilbert  de  Clare,  earl  of  Glou- 
cester, and  niece  of  king  Edward  II. 
was  summoned  to  parliament  July  29, 
1314,  beheaded  Nov.  30,  1326.  Honors 
Forfeited, 

10.  x.  Hugh  Despencer,  son  and  heir, 
summoned  to  parliament  June  15, 1338, 
died  1349,  s.  p. 

11.  xi.  Edward  Despencer,  nephew 
and  heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  Edward 
le  Despencer,  next  brother  to  the  last 
baron,  he  married  Elizabeth,  daughter 
and  heir  of  Bartholomew,  baron  Burg- 
hersh ;  K.  G. ;  died  1375. 

12.  xn.  Thomas  Despencer,  son  and 
heir,  created  earl  of  Gloucester  1397  ; 
beheaded  1400,  and  attainted.  Honors 
Forfeited. 

13.  xni.  Richard  Despencer,  his  son 
and  heir,  died  1414,  s.  p.  Isabel,  his 
sister  being  his  heir,  the  wife  of  Richard 
Beauchamp,  baron  Abergavenny  and 
earl  of  Worcester,  by  whom  she  had 
Elizabeth,  her  daughter  and  heir.  The 
attainder  of  Thomas,  baron  Despencer, 
her  grandfather,  beheaded  in  the  year 
1400,  having  been  reversed  146 1,  the 
baronies  of  Bergavenny,  Burghersh,  and 
Despencer  were  carried  to  her  husband, 


Edward  Nevill,  in  whose  descendants  it 
remained  until  the  death  of  Henry 
Nevill,  baron  Abergavenny,  in  1587, 

8.  P.  M. 

14.  i.  Mary  Nevill,  daughter  and 
heir  of  the  above  Henry,  baron  Aber- 
gavenny, obtained  the  barony  of  Des- 
pencer in  1603,  but  never  claimed  that 
of  Burghersh ;  she  married  Sir  Thomas 
Fane,  knight,  and  died  1626. 

15.  i.  Francis  Fane,  son  and  heir, 
created  baron  Burghersh,  and  earl  of 
Westmoreland,  Dec  29, 1 624 ;  died  1 628. 

16.  ii.  Mildmay  Fane,  son  and  heir, 
earl  of  Westmoreland ;  died  1655. 

17  in.  Charles  Fane,  son  and  heir, 
earl  of  Westmoreland ;  died  1691,  8.  p. 

18.  iv.  Vere  Fane,  brother  and  heir, 
earl  of  Westmoreland ;  died  1693. 

19.  v.  Vere  Fane,  son  and  heir,  earl 
of  Westmoreland,  died  1699,  8.  p. 

20.  vi.  Thomas  Fane,  brother  and 
heir,  earl  of  Westmoreland ;  died  1736, 
without  male  issue. 

21.  vii.  John  Fane,  brother  and  heir, 
earl  of  Westmoreland  ;  died  1762,  s.  p. 
Barony  fell  into  abeyance  between  the 
heirs  of  his  sisters,  Mary,  wife  of  Sir 
Francis  Dashwood,  baronet,  and  Cath- 
erine, wife  of  William  Paul,  Esq.  until 
the  abeyance  terminated  in  favor  of 

22.  1.  Sir  Francis  Dashwood,3  son  and 
heir,  of  Sir  Francis  Dashwood  by  the 
said  Marv,  eldest  sister  and  co-heir  of 
the  last  "baron  April  19,  1703;  died 
1781,  s.  p.  Barony  fell  into  abeyance 
between  Rachel,  sister  of  the  last  baron, 
widow  of  Sir  Robert  Austen,  baronet, 
and  the  heirs  of  lady  Catherine  Paul, 
daughter  of  Thomas  the  earl  of  West- 
moreland who  died  1736  ;  lady  Austen 
died  1788,  8.  p.  and  the  abeyance  ter- 
minated by  the  barony  devolving  on, 

23.  1.  Sir  Thomas  Stapelton,3  hart., 
son  and  heir  of  Sir  Thomas,  eldest  sur- 
viving son  of  Sir  William  Stapleton,  by 
Catherine,  daughter  and  heir  of  William 
Paul,  Esq.,  by  lady  Catherine  Fane, 
daughter  and  ultimately  sole  heir  of 
Thomas,  earl  of  Westmoreland ;  died 
October  10,  1831. 

24.  11.  Mary  Frances  Elizabeth, 
grand-daughter  and  heiress,  being  dau. 
and  heiress  of  Thomas,  who  died  — , 
eldest  son  of  the  last  baron.  Present 
baroness  le  Despencer,  and  baroness  of 
Burghersh,  under  the  writ  of  November 
12,  1303. 


Arm*.    1  Quarterly:  ar.  and  gu.  In  second  and  third  a  fret,  or,  over  all  a  bendlrt,  cable.  *  Ar.  on  a  fen  double 

rottUed,  gu.  three  griffin*'  heads  erased,  or.  *  Quarterly  :  first,  ar.  a  lion  rampant,  sa.  for  SrAPirrox  :  second,  axure, 

threeright-hand  gauntlets,  with  their  bocks  forward"  or,  for  Fane  ;  third,  gu  on  a  wittier  ar.  a  rose  of  the  field,  barbed  and 

tU  .1  ppr  for  Neville  ;  fourth,  quarterly,  ar.  and  gu.  in  the  second  and  third  quarters  a  (ret  or,  over  all,  on  a  bend  sable. 

thn*  cm  allots,  of  the  fir«t,  for  Deviser  *. 
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Despkncer  of  — 
Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  i.  Philip  Despencer,  summoned  to 
parliament  Dec.  17,  1387 }  died  1423, 
s.  p.  m.  Margery,  his  daughter  and  heir, 
married  Roger  Wentworth,  in  whose 
representatives  this  barony  is  now  vested. 
De  Tabley. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  John  Fleming  Leicester,1  fifth 
bart.,  created  baron  De  Tabley,  of 
Tabley  House,  July  16,  1826;  died  in 
the  year  1827. 

2.  ir.  George  Leicester,  son  and  heir. 
Present  boron  De  Tabley. 

Devereux. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  i.  Will  iam  Devereux,  summoned 
to  parliament  Feb.  6,  1299;  none  of  his 
descendants  were  summoned  to  parlia- 
ment until  1384,  when, 

2.  ii.  John  Devereux,  his  grandson, 
was  summoned  to  parliament,  Sept.  28, 
1384;  K.  G.;  died  1394,  leaving  John 
Devereux  his  son  and  heir,  who  died  in 
1397,  s.  p.,  leaving  Joan  his  sister,  wife 
of  Walter  lord  Fita- Walter,  his  heir, 
and  so  this  barony  became  united  to 
that  of  Fits- Walter. 

Devon. 

Ty .  .ft 

toariaom. 

1.  i.  Karl,  earl  of  Devon,  overthrew 
the  Danes  at  Winborne,  in  the  time  of 
king  Ethel wulph. 

2.  i.  Odda,  earl  of  Devon,  in  the 
time  of  Alfred  the  great. 

3.  i.  Edred,  earl  of  Devon,  died  901. 

4.  i.  Alpsius,  duke  of  Devon,  died  — , 

5.  i.  Ordgar,  duke  of  Devon,  died 
971.  His  daughter  Elfrida,  wife  of 
king  Edgar,  was  famous  for  beauty  and 
crime. 

6.  i.  Hugh,  a  Norman,  made  earl 
by  Emma,  queen  of  Elthelred  II. 

7.  i.  Ailemare.  earl  of  Cornwall  and 
Devon.  His  son  was  put  to  death  with 
Edric  Streon,  earl  of  Mercia,  by  king 
Canute  in  the  year  1018. 

8.  i.  Alphegus,  earl  of  Cornwall  and 
Devon.  His  son  Brictric  beheaded  with 
Edric,  earl  of  Mercia,  by  king  Canute 
in  the  year  1018. 

9.  i.  Odo,  earl  of  Devon,  Somerset, 
and  Dorset,  in  the  time  of  Edward  the 
Confessor. 

10.  I.  Godwin,  earl  of  Devon,  as 
the  earl  of  Weasex,  in  the  time  of  Edward 
the  Confessor. 

11.  II.  Harold,  second  son  of  Godwin, 


afterwards  king,  killed  in  the  year  1060*. 

12.  I.  Richard  de  Redvers,'  had  the 
barony  of  Oakhampton,  co.  Devon,  of 
king  William  II.;  created  earl  of 
Devon,  by  king  Henry  I. ;  died  in  the 
year  1137. 

13.  ii.  Baldwin  de  Red  vers,  son  and 
heir,  died  1 155. 

14.  in.  Richard  de  Redvers,  son  and 
heir,  died  1 161. 

15.  iv.  Baldwin  de  Redvers,  son  and 
heir,  died  — ,  s.  p. 

16.  v.  Richard  de  Redvers,3  brother 
and  heir,  died  1 193,  s.  p. 

17.  vi.  William  de  Redvers,  uncle 
and  heir,  being  brother  of  earl  Richard 
who  died  1161  ;  died  1216. 

18.  vn.  Baldwin  de  Redvers,  grand- 
son and  heir,  being  sou  and  heir  of 
Baldwin,  eldest  son  of  the  last  earl ; 
created  earl  of  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  died 
in  the  year  1245. 

19.  Tin.  Baldwin  de  Redvers,  son  and 
heir,  died  1262,  s.  p. 

20.  ix.  Isabel  de  Redvers,4  sister  and 
heir,  styled  herself  countess  of  Devon. 
She  married  William  de  Fortibus,  earl 
of  Albemarle,  and  had  issue,  Aveline, 
daughter  and  heir,  who  married  Edmund 
Plantagenet,  earl  of  Lancaster,  and  died 
in  the  year  1293,  s.  p. 

21.  i.  Hugh  Courtenay, 4  baron  Cour- 
tenav,  on  the  death  of  the  said  Aveline, 
next  heir  to  Isabel  the  last  countess,  and 
son  and  heir  of  Hugh,  eldest  son  of  John, 
son  and  heir  of  Robert  de  Courtenay,  by 
Mary,  sister  of  Baldwin  de  Redvers, 
(ob.  v.  p.)  father  of  Baldwin,  the  earl  of 
Devon,  who  died  1 245,  and  grandfather 
to  the  said  Isabel ;  created  earl  of  Devon 
Feb.  22,  1335  ;  died  1340. 

22.  ii.  Hugh  Courtenay,  son  and 
heir,  died  1337. 

23.  in.  Edward  Courtenay,  grandson 
and  heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  Edward 
Courtenay,  (ob.  v.  p.)  second  son  of  the 
last  earl;  earl  marshal  in  the  year  138;); 
died  in  1419. 

24.  iv.  Hugh  Courtenay,  son  and 
heir,  died  1422. 

25.  v.  Thomas  Courtenay,  son  and 
heir,  died  1458. 

26.  vi.  Thomas  Courtenay,  son  and 
heir,  attainted  and  beheaded  in  1461. 
Honors  Forfeited. 

27.  i.  Humphrey  Stafford,4  baron 
Stafford  of  Suthwicke,  created  carl  of 
Devon  May  7,  1469;  beheaded  Aug- 
17,  1469,  s.  p.    Honors  Extinct. 


A«M!».    i  Quarterly  ,  ftr.t  and  fourth,  ax.  a  fr«*olictw.  three  fltnr.dr.lu  or,  for  l.t.ir  f>teh  ;  *econd  and  third,  Bvum:, 

bonn-  quarterly  with  ri.r.«n<;  in  the  second  and  third  grand  <|iiaitcn.  *  «u  a  gritHn  wrgrmnt,  nr.   »  Or,  a  lion 

ampant  at  *  Or,  three  tortcauxc*.  and  a  Label  01  three  point*,  iu.  —  »  Or,  a  chevron  gu.  and  border  mgraikd  »*. 
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28.  vii.  Edward  Courtenay,  son  and 
heir  of  Hugh,  eldest  son  of  Hugh  Cour- 
tenay, next  brother  of  earl  Edward,  who 
died  1419,  created  earl  of  Devon  Oct. 
26,  1485;  K.G.;  died  1509. 

29.  viii.  William,  son  and  heir,  by 
many  is  styled  earl  of  Devon,  though 
under  attainder  (v.  p.)  1504,  which  was 
never  reversed.  He  died  in  1511,  and 
was,  however,  by  the  king's  command 
buried  with  the  honors  of  an  earl.  His 
wife  was  Katherine,  daughter  of  king 
Edward  IV. 

30.  ix.  Henry  Courtenay,  son  and 
heir,  restored  in  blood  and  honors  1511; 
created  marquess  of  Exeter  June  18, 
1525  ;  K.  G. ;  attainted  and  beheaded 
1539.    Honors  Forfeited. 

31.  x.  Edward  Courtenay,  son  and 
heir,  created  eail  of  Devon  Sept.  28, 
1553 ;  restored  in  blood  and  honors  by 
parliament  Oct.  10,  1553 ;  marquess  of 
Exeter ;  died  in  the  year  1556,  without 
issue.    Honors  Extinct. 

32.  i.  Charles  Blount,1  baron  Mount- 
joy,  created  earl  of  Devon  July  21, 1603; 
K.  G. ;  died  1606,  s.  p.  L.  Earldom 
Extinct. 

Devonshire. 

Earldom. 

1.  i.  William  Cavendish,3  baron  Ca- 
vendish of  Hardwicke,  created  earl  of 
Devonshire  Aug.  7,  1618 ;  died  in  the 
year  1625. 

2.  ii.  William  Cavendish,  son  and 
heir,  died  1628. 

3.  in.  William  Cavendish,  son  and 
heir,  died  1684. 

Dukedom. 

4.  iv.  William  Cavendish,  son  and 
heir,  created  marquess  of  Hartington,  co. 
Derby,  and  duke  of  Devonshire  Slay  12, 
1694;  K.G.;  died  1707. 

5.  v.  William  Cavendish,  son  and 
heir,  K.  G.  ;  died  1729. 

6.  vi.  William  Cavendish,  son  and 
heir;  Lord-Lieut,  of  Ireland  1737;  K.G; 
died  in  the  vear  1755. 

7.  vi  1.  William  Cavendish,  son  and 
heir ;  Lord-Lieut,  of  Ireland,  1 754 ;  K.G. ; 
died  in  the  year  1764. 

8.  viii.  William  Cavendish,  son  and 
heir,  K.G.  ;  died  1811. 

9.  ix.  William  Spencer  Cavendish,1 
son  and  heir,  K.  G.  Present  duke  and 
earl  of  Devonshire,  marquess  of  Harting- 
ton,  baron  Cavendish  of  Hardwicke,  and 
baron  Clifford.    See  Clifford. 


Dioby. 

Barony. 

1.  1.  John  Digby,4  created  baron 
Digby  of  Sherborne,  co.  Dorset,  Nov.  25, 
1618;  and  earl  of  Bristol  Sept.  15, 1622, 
Extinct  1698.    See  Bristol. 
Earldom. 

2.  11.  Henry  Digby,  baron  Digby  in 
Ireland,  descended  from  Sir  Robert 
Digby,  eldest  brother  of  John  Digby, 
baron  Digby  and  earl  of  Bristol,  who 
died  1653  ;  created  baron  Digby  of  Sher- 
borne, co.  Dorset,  Aug.  19,  1765 ;  ere. 
viscount  Coleshill,  co.  Warwick,  and  earl 
Digby  co.  Lincoln,  November  1,  1790  ; 
died  in  the  year  1 793. 

3.  in.  Edward  Digbv,4  son  and  heir. 
Present  earl  and  baron  I>igby,  and  vise. 
Coleshill  in  England ;  baron  Digby  in 
Ireland. 

DlNAN. 

Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  i.  Foulke  de  Dinan,5  in  the  time 
of  William  I. 

2.  11.  Alan  de  Dinant,  in  the  time 
of  Henry  I. 

3.  111*.  Hugh  de  Dinant,  in  the  time 
of  Henry  II. 

4.  iv.  Roland  Dinant,  living  in  the 
year  1165. 

5.  v.  Geoffrey  Dinant,  son  of  Oliver, 
the  presumed  brother  of  Alan  above- 
mentioned,  died  — . 

6.  vi.  Oliver  Dinant,  brother  of  Geof- 
frey, last  baron,  living  1213. 

7.  vii.  Geoffrey  Dinant,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1258. 

Barony  by  Writ. 

8.  viii.  Oliver  Dynaunt,  son  and 
heir,  summoned  to  parliament  June  23, 
1295  ;  died  1299,  leaving  Josie  Dinan, 
his  son  and  heir.  None  of  his  descend- 
ants were  summoned  to  pari,  until 

9.  ix.  John  Dynham,  great-great- 
great-grandson,  was  summoned  to  pari. 
Feb.  28,  1466;  K.G. ;  Lord  Treasurer ; 
died  in  the  year  1509,  s.  p.  l.  Barony 
Extinct. 

DlNORBEN. 

Barony. 

1.  I.  William -Lewis  Hughes,  created 
baron  Dinorben,  of  Kenmell  Park,  in  the 
county  of  Denbigh,  September  7,  1831. 
Present  baron  Dinorben. 

Doncasteb. 

Viscounty. 

1.  1.  James  Hay,6  baron  Hay  of 
Sauley,  created  viscount  Doncaster,  co. 


A«m*.    >  Barry  nebulee  of  six,  or  and  ml  »  Sa.  three  buck»'  head*  cabnwed,  ar.  attired  or.  »  Quarterly ;  first  and 

fourth,  u.  three  atajry  headn.calxiwed,  argent,  for  Catendihii  ;  second,  per  bend,  embattled,  ar.  and  gii.  for  Bovi.rc :  third, 
CarS2>  "        "*'  *  fCMC  KU-  fW  CurroBn  4  Al.  a  fleur-de-lis,  ar  >  <Ju.  a  fc*>e  dancettee,  erm.  •  See  title 
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York,  July  5,  1618 ;  and  earl  of  Carlisle 
Sept.  13,  1622  ;  K.G. ;  died  1636. 

2.  ii,  James  Hay,  son  and  heir,  earl 
of  Carlisle,  died  1660,  without  issue. 
Honors  Extinct. 
Earldom. 

3.  i.  James  Fitzroy,1  (assumed  the 
name  of)  Scot,  natural  son  of  king 
Charles  II.,  created  baron  Tyndale,  co. 
Northumberland,  earl  of  Doncaster,  co. 
York,  and  duke  of  Monmouth  Feb.  14, 
1663.  Also  with  Ann,  his  wife,  the 
daughter  and  heir,  of  Francis  Scot,  earl 
of  Buccleugh,  they  were  created  duke 
and  duchess  of  Buccleugh,  earl  and  coun- 
tess of  Dalkeith,  and  baron  and  baroness 
Whitchester  and  Ash  dale  in  Scotland, 
April  20,  1673 ;  K.  G. ;  attainted  and 
beheaded  1685.  English  honors  For- 
feited. 

4.  ii.  Francis  Scot,  earl  of  Dalkeith 
in  Scotland,  son  and  heir  of  James,  2nd 
earl  of  Dalkeith,  son  and  heir  of  James, 
last  earl  of  Doncaster  and  duke  of  Mon- 
mouth ;  restored  to  the  title  of  earl  of 
Doncaster  and  baron  Tvndale,  March  23, 
1743;  succeeded  his  grandmother  in  the 
dukedom  of  Buccleugh  in  Scotland  1732 ; 
K.  T. ;  died  1751. 

5.  in.  Henry  Scot,  grandson  and 
heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  Francis  Scot, 
(ob.  v.  p.)  eldest  son  of  the  last  earl, 
duke  of  Buccleugh  in  Scotland  :  K.  G. : 
died  in  1812. 

6.  iv.  Charles  William  Henry  Scot, 
son  and  heir,  duke  of  Buccleugh  in 
Scotland,  K.T.;  died  1819. 

7.  v.  Walter  Francis  Scot  Douglas,5 
son  and  heir,  duke  of  Buccleugh  and 
Queensberry,  &c,  in  Scotland.  Present 
earl  of  Doncaster  and  baron  Tyndale  in 
England. 

Dorchester  of  Dorchester,  in  the 
county  of  Oxford. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  Dudley  Carlton,3  baron  Carlton, 
created  viscount  Dorchester  of  Dorches- 
ter, in  the  county  of  Oxford,  July  25, 
1628;  died  1631,  without  issue.  Honors 
Extinct. 

2.  ii.  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  K.  B. ;  ere. 
baron  Dorchester  of  Dorchester,  in  the 
county  of  Oxford,  Aug.  21,  1786  ;  died 
in  the  year  1808. 

3.  in.  Arthur  Henry  Carleton,  grand- 
son and  heir,  being  son  and  heir  of 
Christopher  Carleton,  third  son  of  the 

»  Arm*.    '  Sec  title  Monmouth.  »  Quarterly;  flrrt  and  fourth,  the  royal  arm*  of  king  Charles  the  Second  vis  quar 

terly,  tlr*t  and  fourth,  France  and  England  quarterly  ;  aei-otid  Scotland  ;  third  Ireland.  brui«od  with  a  baton  «inUtcr ar  • 

second  aivd  third  or,  on  a  bend  as.,  a  mullet  of  «ix  point*,  between  two  crwrenu  of  the  Held,  for  Scott.  *  Ar  on  a  bend 

aa.  three  mancle*  <>f  the  first  *  Erm.,on  a  bend  hi.  three  pheoiu  ar  »  See  title  Kingston  1 «  Ax  a  fe*«e  wavy 

between  three  goaU'  heads  erased,  ar.  '  Bam  nebulec  of  »ix,  ar.  and  pile*,  a  bend  iii<rr:iilcd,  as.  •  As  ten  billet/ 

four,  three,  two,  and  one,  or,  on  a  ehicf  of  the  second,  a  demi-boa  rampant,  Usuunt,  *al>k\ 


last  baron,  died  in  the  year  1826,    p.  m. 

4.  iv.  Guy  Charleton,4  cousin  and 
heir,  (being  son  and  heir  of  George,  son 
of  Sir  Guy  Charleton,  the  baron  Dorches- 
ter, who  died  in  the  year  1808. )  Present 
baron  Dorehester. 

Dorchester  of  Dorchester,  in  the 
county  of  Dorset. 
Marquisate. 

1.  i.  Henry  Pierrepont,*  earl  of  King- 
ston, created  marquess  of  Dorchester,  co. 
Dorset,  March  25,  1644  ;  died  in  1680, 
s.  p.  m.    Marquisate  Extinct. 
Earldom. 

2.  i.  Catherine  Sidley,6  daughter  of 
Sir  Charles  Sidley,  baronet,  and  mistress 
to  king  James  II.,  created  baroness  of 
Darlington,  co.  Durham,  and  countess  of 
Dorchester,  co.  Dorset,  for  life,  Jan.  2, 
1 686.  She  afterwards  was  wife  of  David 
Cullyer,  created  earl  of  Portmore  in 
Scotland.  She  died  in  the  year  1692. 
Honors  Extinct. 

Marquisate. 

3.  i.  Evelyn  Pierrepont,5  earl  of 
Kingston,  and  great  nephew  of  Henry, 
marquess  of  Dorchester,  created  marquess 
of  Dorchester,  co.  Dorset,  Dec.  23, 1706; 
createdduke  of  Kingston  July  20,  1715* 
K.G.J  died  1726. 

4.  ii.  Evelyn  Pierrepont, grandson  and 
heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  William 
Pierrepont,  eldest  son  of  the  last  duke, 
died  1 773,  s.  p.  M.  Marquisate  Extinct. 
Earldom. 

5.  i.  Joseph  Damer,7  baron  Milton, 
of  Milton  Abbey,  created  viscount 
Milton  and  earl  of  Dorchester,  co.  Dor- 
set, May  18,  1792 ;  died  1798. 

2.  ii.  George  Damer,  son  and  heir, 
died  1 808,  b.  p.    Honors  Extinct. 
Dormer. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  Sir  Robert  Dormer,  bart.,8  cre- 
ated baron  Dormer  of  Wenge,  in  the 
county  of  Bucks,  June  30,  1615 ;  died 
in  the  year  1616. 

2.  ii.  Robert  Dormer,  grandson  and 
heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  William  Dor- 
mer, eldest  son  of  the  last  baron ;  cre- 
ated viscount  Ascott,  and  earl  of  Car- 
narvon, 1628;  died  1643. 

3.  in.  Charles  Dormer,  son  and  heir, 
earl  of  Carnarvon,  died  1 709,  s.  P.  m. 
viscount  of  Ascott  and  earldom  of  Car- 
narvon— Extinct ;  but  the  barony  fell  to 

4.  iv.  Rowland  Dormer,  cousin  and 
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heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  Robert, 
eldest  son  of  Anthony,  second  son  of 
Robert,  first  baron  ;  died  17*2,  s.  p. 

5.  v.  Charles  Dormer,  cousin  and 
heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  Charles 
Dormer,  eldest  son  of  Robert,  third  son 
of  Robert, the  first  baron;  died  1728. 

6.  vi.  Charles  Dormer,  son  and  heir, 
died  1761,s.  p. 

7.  vn.  John  Dormer,  brother  and 
heir,  died  1785. 

8.  vni.  Charles  Dormer,  son  and 
heir,  died  1804. 

9.  ix.  Charles  Dormer,  son  and  heir, 
died  1819,  a.  p. 

10.  x.  Robert  Evelyn  Pierrepont  Dor- 
mer, half-brother  and  heir,  died  1826. 

11.  xi.  Joseph  Thaddeus  Dormer,1 
cousin  and  heir,  being  3rd  son  of  John, 
the  7th  baron.    Present  baron  Dormer. 

Dorset. 

Earldom. 

1.  i.  Ethelhelme,  earl  of  Dorset, 
killed  in  a  victory  over  the  Danes,  in 
the  year  am 

2.  i.  Osric,  earl  of  Dorset,  victorious 
over  the  Danes,  in  the  Year  845,  died — . 

3.  i.  Egleward,  earl  of  Dorset,  in  the 
time  of  Edgar  1. 

4.  i.  Osmund  de  Seez,  created  earl 
of  Dorset  by  king  William  I. ;  died  1099. 

5.  i.  William  de  Moun,  by  some 
stated  to  have  been  created  earl  of 
Dorset  by  the  Empress  Maud,  which 
is  doubtful. 

Marquisate. 

6.  i.  John  Beaufort,'  earl  of  Somer- 
set, eldest  son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  duke 
of  Lancaster,  by  Katherine  Swinford ; 
created  marquess  Dorset  September  29, 
1397>>  which  title  was  exchanged  for 
that  of  Marquess  of  Somerset,  but  he 
ever  after  bore  the  title  of  Marquesa 
Dorset ;  K.  G. ;  died  1409. 
Earldom. 

7.  ii.  Thomas  Beaufort,  youngest 
natural  son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  by 
Katherine  Swin&rd,  and  brother  of  the 
last  marquess,  created  earl  of  Dorset, 
July  5,  141 1,  and  duke  of  Exeter  Nov. 
18, 1416 ;  K.  G.  ;  died  in  the  year  1417, 
s.  p.  Honors  Extinct. 
Marquisate. 

8.  m.  Edmund  Beaufort,  younger 
son  of  John,  first  marquess,  and  nephew 
of  Thomas  the  last  earl,  created  earl  of 
Dorset,  August  28,  1441 ;  created  mar- 
quess of  Dorset  June  24,  1442,  and 


duke  of  Somerset,  March  21,  1447 ; 
K.  G. ;  died  in  the  year  1454. 

9.  iv.  Henry  Beaufort,  son  and  heir, 
duke  of  Somerset,  beheaded  and  at- 
tainted 1463.    Honors  Forfeited. 

10.  i.  Thomas  Grey,3  baron  Ferrers 
of  Groby,  created  earl  of  Huntingdon, 
Aug.  24,  1471,  which  title  he  resigned, 
and  was  created  marquess  of  Dorset, 
April  18,  1475;  attainted  in  1483,  and 
his  honors  became  Forfeited,  but  he  was 
fully  restored  in  blood  and  honors  in 
1485;  K.  G.;  died  1501. 

11.  ii.  Thomas  Grey,  son  and  heir, 
K.  G. ;  died  1530. 

12.  in.  Henry  Grey,  son  and  heir, 
created  duke  of  Suffolk,  Oct.  11,  1551 ; 
Lord  High  Constable  1547 ;  K.  G\  ; 
attainted  and  beheaded  1554.  Honors 
Forfeited. 

Earldom. 

13.  i.  Thomas  Sackville,4  baron  Buck- 
hurst,  created  earl  of  Dorset  March  13, 
1603;  Lord  Treasurer  1599  ;  K.  G.  ; 
died  1608. 

14.  ii.  Robert  Sackville,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  the  year  1609. 

15.  m.  Richard  Sackville,  son  and 
heir,  died  1624,  s.  p.  m. 

16.  iv.  Edward  Sackville,  brother 
and  heir ;  K.  G. ;  died  1652. 

17-  v.  Richard  Sackville,  son  and  heir; 
died  in  the  year  1677. 

18.  vi.  Charles  Sackville,  son  and  heir, 
created  baron  Cranfield  of  Cranfield,  co. 
Bedford,  and  earl  of  Middlesex,  April 
4,  1675;  K.  G.;  died  1706. 
Dukedom. 

19.  vn.  Lionel  Cranfield  Sackville, 
son  and  heir,  created  duke  of  Dorset 
June  13,  1720;  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland  1730  and  1750;  K  G.;  died 
in  the  year  1763. 

20.  vni.  Charles  Sackville,  son  and 
heir,  died  1769,  8.  p. 

21.  ix.  John  Frederick  Sackville, 
nephew  and  heir,  being  son  and  heir  of 
John  Pbitip  Sackville,  second  son  of 
Lionel,  first  duke ;  died  1799. 

22.  x.  George  John  Frederick  Sack- 
ville, son  and  heir,  died  1815,  8.  p. 

23.  xi.  Charles  Sackville  Germain, 
second  viscount  Sackville,  cousin  and 
heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  George  Sack- 
ville Germain,  baron  Bolebrook  and 
viscount  Sackville,  third  son  of  Lionel, 
first  duke.  Present  duke  and  earl  of 
Dorset,  earl  of  Middlesex,  viscount  Ger- 


Aav*.    <  Ax.  ten  billet*,  four,  three,  two,  and  one,  or,  on  a  chief  of  the  oeronrl,  a  demi.lion,  rampant,  U  

*  See  title  Somenet.  »  Bam  of  rix  ar.  and  */.  three  tnrteauxrt  in  chief,  and  a  label  of  three  points  ermine.  «  C»*'- 

terly,  or  and  gu.  over  all,  a  bend  vair. 
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main,  viscount  Sackville,  baron  Buck- 
hurst,  baron  Cranfield,  and  baron 
Bolebrook. 

Douglas. 

Barony. 

I.  i.  William  Douglas,  duke  of 
Queensberry  in  Scotland,  created  baron 
Douglas  of  Ambresbury,  co.  Wilts, 
August  8,  1786;  K.  T.;  died  in  the 
year  1810,  s.  p.    Barony  Extinct. 

Douglas  of  Douglas  Castle. 


1 .  i.  Archibald  Stewart1  (assumed  the 
name  of)  Douglas,  son  and  heir  of  Sir 
John  Stewart,  bart.,  by  Jane,  sister  and 
heir  of  Archibald,  last  duke  of  Douglas 
in  Scotland,  created  baron  Douglas  of 
Douglas  Castle,  in  the  county  of  Lanark, 
July  8,  1790 ;  died  1827. 

2.  ii.  Archibald  Douglas,  son  and 
heir.  Present  baron  Douglas  of  Doug- 
las Castle. 

Douglas  of  Lochleven. 
Barony. 

1.  i.  George  Douglas,  earl  of  Morton 
in  Scotland,  created  baron  Douglas  of 
Lochleven,  co.  Kinross,  Aug.  11,  1791  ; 
K.  T.;  died  s.  p.,  1827. 

2.  ii.  George  Sholto  Douglas,5  cou 
and  heir,  (being  son  and  heir  of  John, 
son  of  James,  14th  earl  of  Morton.) 
Present  earl  of  Moreton,  &c,  in  Scot- 
land, and  baron  Douglas  of  Lochleven. 

Douro. 

Barony,  September  4,  1809.  Marqui- 
sate,  May  3,  1814.    See  Wellington. 

DOVKR. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  Henry  Carey,3  baron  Hunsdon 
first  viscount  Rochford,  created  earl  of 
Dover,  March  8,  1628;  died  1668. 

2.  ii.  John  Carey,  son  and  heir,  died 
1667,  s.  p.  m.    Viscounty  of  Rochford 
and  earldom  of  Dover  Extinct. 
Dukedom. 

3.  i.  James  Douglas,4  second  duke  of 
Queensberry  in  Scotland,  created  baron 
of  Rippon,  marquess  of  Beverley,  both 
in  the  county  York,  and  duke  of  Dover 
May  26,  1708;  died  1714. 

4.  11.  Charles  Douglas,  second  son 
and  heir,  created  earl  of  Solway  in 


Scotland ;  died  1778,  s.  p.  English 

honors  Extinct. 

Barony. 

5.  1.  Joseph  Yorke,  younger  son  of 
Philip,  first  earl  of  Har'dwicke,  created 
baron  Dover  of  Dover,  00.  Kent,  Sept. 
11,  1788,  K.  B.;  died  in  the  year  1792, 
s.  p.    Honors  Extinct. 

6.  1.  George  James  Welbore  Agar 
Ellis,4  son  and  heir  to  Henry  Welbore 
Agar  Ellis,  viscount  Clifden,  in  the 
peerage  of  Ireland,  and  second  baron 
Mentup,  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  in 
the  peerage  of  Great  Britain,  created 
June  16,  J 831,  baron  Dover  of  Dover, 
in  the  county  of  Kent,  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Dovob. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  i*.  r^ulbert  de  Dovor,  died  1139. 

2.  n.  Hush  de  Dovor,  living  1167. 

3.  in.  FuJbert  de  Dovor,  living  in 
the  year  1094. 

4.  iv.  Robert  de  Dovor  supposed 
son  and  heir,  died  1204  ;  his  daughter 
and  heir  Roese,  was  wife  of  Richard, 
son  of  king  John,  but  on  coming  of  age 
she  dissented  from  her  marriage,  and 
married  Richard  de  Chilham,  and  left  a 
son  and  heir, 

5.  v.  Richard  de  Dovor,  died  s.  p. 

D'oyley. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  i.  Robert  D'oyley,8  in  the  time  of 
William  I. 

2.  11.  Nigell  D'oyley,  brother  and 
heir,  died  — ,  temp.  Henry  I. 

3.  111.  Robert  D'oyley,  son  and  heir; 
living  1 140. 

4.  iv.  Henry  D'oyley,  son  and  heir  ; 
constable  to  the  king ;  living  1216. 

5.  v.  Henry  D'oyley,  son  and  heir; 
constable  to  the  king;  died  1232,  s.  p., 
leaving  two  sisters  his  heirs. 

Draycotb. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  1.  Richard  de  Draycote,  snmmoned 
to  parliament  January  26,  1297,  but 
never  afterwards ;  died  — . 

DuBLrN. 

Marquisate. 

1.  1.  Robert  de  Vere,  earl  of  Oxford, 
created  marquess  of  Dublin  Dec,  1,  1385, 


Arm*  '  Quarterly,  first  and  fourth,  ax.  a  lion  rampant,  ar.  crowned  with  an  imperial  crown  or,  for  the  Eaxldom  or 
Gallowat  ;  second,  or,  a  lion,  rampant,  gu.  surmounted  by  a  bend  sa.  for  Loan  Am  km  i  ii  y  ,  third,  ar.  three  pile*,  gu. 
for  WiaiiARTof  Brechin  •  fourth,  or,  a  fejuc,chec|uy,  ar.  and  ar.  surmounted  by  a  bend  gu.  charged  with  three  buckle*  of 
the  first,  for  Stkwart  of  Bookie :  over  all,  upon  an  esoncheon  ar.  a  man'*  heart  gu.  emigned  with  an  imperial  crown  ppr. 

on  a  chief  a/  three  stars  of  the  first,  the  paternal  coat  of  Diwolaa.  *  Quarterly  -,  first  and  fourth,  ar.  a  man's  heart,  gu. 

ensigncd  with  an  imperial  crown,  ppr.  on  a  chief,  a*,  three  mullet*  ar.  for  Doi'olah  ,  second  and  third,  argent,  three  piles, 
issuing  from  the  chief,  gu,  the  exteriors  charged  with  a  mullet,  of  the  first,  for  Douglas  of  Dalkeith  and  Lochu  »r.N. 

 »  Ar.  on  a  bend  sa.  three  roses  of  the  first  *  Ar.  a  heart  gu.  crowned  with  an  imperial  cTown,  or  on  a  chief  a*. 

three  mulless  of  the  field,  all  within  a  double  treasure,  flory  eounter-flory  of  the  second.  *  Quarterly :  first  and  fourth, 

or,  on  a  cross  sa  five  crescents  ar.  for  Ellis  ;  second  and  third,  az.  a  lion  rampant,  or,  for  Acs  a.  •  Or,  two  bendlets 
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and  duke  of  Ireland  in  1387;  died  1302, 
s.  p.,  attainted  1388.    Honors  Forfeited. 

Ducik. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  Matthew  Dude'  Moreton,  ere. 
lord  Ducie  baron  of  Moreton,  co.  Stafford, 
June  9,  1720;  died  1735. 

2.  It.  Matthew  Ducie  Moreton,  son  and 
heir,  created  baron  Ducie  of  Tortworth, 
co.  Gloucester,  April  23,  1763  ;  died  in 
1  770,  s.  p.  Barony  of  Ducie  Moreton, 
Extinct ;  but  that  of  Ducie  of  Tortworth 
devolved  on 

3.  i.  Thomas  Reynolds,  nephew  and 
heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  Thomas  Rey- 
nolds, Esq., by  Elizabeth  Moreton,  sister 
and  heiress  to  Matthew,  the  last  baron, 
died  1785,  without  issue. 

4.  II.  Francis  Reynolds,  (assumed  the 
name  of)  Moreton,  brother  and  heir, 
died  in  1808. 

5.  hi.  Thomas  Moreton,'  son  and  heir. 
Present  baron  Ducie  of  Tortworth. 

Dudley. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1 .  I.  John  de  Somerie,3  married  Ha- 
wyse,  sister  and  heir  of  Gervase  Paga- 
nell,  and  so  acquired  the  barony  of  Dud- 
ley, in  the  county  of  Stafford,  in  the 
time  of  Henry  II. 

2.  ii.  Ralph  de  Somerie,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  1210. 

3.  in.  William  de  Somerie,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  1221. 

4.  iv.  Nicholas  de  Somerie,  son  and 
heir,  died  1228,  without  issue. 

5.  v.  Roger  de  Somerie,  uncle  and 
heir,  died  in  1272. 

6.  vi.  Roger  de  Somerie,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  1290. 

7.  vif.  Roger  de  Somerie,  son  and 
heir,  died  — ,  without  issue. 

Barony  by  Writ. 

8.  Till.  John  de  Somerie,  brother  and 
heir,  summoned  to  parliament  March  10, 
1308 ;  died  1322,  without  issue,  leaving 
Margaret,  wife  of  John  de  Sutton,  and 
Joane,  wife  of  Thomas  de  Botetourt,  his 
sisters  and  heirs.    Barony  Extinct. 

9.  I.  John  de  Sutton,3  son  and  heir  of 
John  de  Sutton,  by  Margaret,  eldest 
sister  and  co-heir  of  the  last  baron,  sum- 
moned to  parliament  Febr.  25,  1342 ; 
died  in  the  year  1359. 

10.  ii.  John  de  Sutton,  son  and  heir, 
never  summoned  to  parliament,  died  in 
the  vear  1376. 

11.  in.  John  Sutton,  son  and  heir, 


never  summoned  to  parliament,  died  in 
the  year  1406. 

12.  iv.  John  Sutton,  son  and  heir, 
summoned  to  parliament  Feb.  15,  1440; 
K.G.;  died  1482. 

13.  v.  John  Sutton,  grandson  and 
heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  Edmund 
Sutton,  eldest  son  of  the  last  baron  ; 
died  in  the  year  1487. 

14.  vi.  Edward  Sutton,  son  and  heir, 
K.  G. ;  died  1530. 

15.  vii.  John  Sutton,  son  and  heir, 
never  summoned  to  parliament,  sold  the 
castle  of  Dudley ;  died  — . 

16.  vin.  Edward  Sutton,  son  and 
heir,  restored  to  the  castle  of  Dudley  by 
patent,  1556 ;  summoned  to  parliament 
Nov.  12,  1554;  died  1586. 

17.  ix.  Edward  Sutton,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1 643. 

18.  x.  Frances  Sutton,  grand-daughter 
and  heir,  being  daughter  and  heir  of 
Ferdinand  Sutton,  eldest  son  of  the  last 
baron.  She  married  Sir  Humble  Ward, 
who  was  created  baron  Ward  of  Birming- 
ham, March  23,  1644  ;  died  1697. 

19.  i.  Edward  Ward,  son  and  heir, 
became  baron  Ward  1670;  and  in  the 
right  of  his  mother  baron  Dudley  1 697  ; 
died  in  the  year  1 70 1 . 

20.  ii.  Edward  Ward,  grandson  and 
heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  William 
Ward,  eldest  son  of  the  last  baron,  baron 
Ward,  died  1 704 

21.  in.  Edward  Ward,  son  and  heir, 
baron  Ward,  died  1731,  s.  r. 

22.  iv.  William  Ward,  uncle  and 
heir,  baron  Ward,  died  1740,  s.  p. 

23.  i.  Ferdinando  Dudley  Lea,4  ne- 
phew and  heir,  being  son  and  heir  of 
William  Lea,  by  Frances  Ward,  sister 
and  heir  of  the  last  baron,  succeeded  as 
baron  Dudley  in  1740;  died  1757,  s.  p. 
his  five  sisters  being  his  heirs,  among 
whose  descendants  the  barony  is  in 
abeyance. 

Dudley  and  Ward. 
Viscounty. 

1.  i.  John  Ward,5  son  and  heir  of 
William  eldest  son  of  William  Wrard, 
next  brother  of  Edward  baron  Dudley 
Ward,  who  died  in  the  year  1701,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  barony  of  Ward,  in  1740, 
on  the  death  of  William,  baron  Dudley 
and  Ward,  as  next  heir  male ;  created 
viscount  Dudlev  and  Ward  April  21, 
1763;  died  1774. 

2.  ii.  John  Ward,  son  and  heir,  died 
in  the  year  1788,  s.  p. 


Atm    •  Quarterly ;  first  and  fourth,  ar.  achevron,  gu.  b 

lion*  j^^ant  guardant,  gti.  1  Ar.  a  chevron  gu.  between 

quevee,  rort.  «  Ar.  on  a  pale,  betw.  twolcopnrdV  heads, 


three  »quare  buckle*,  sable,  wond  and  third,  or, 

three  wjuareWkloi  **ule.  *  <>r,  a  lion  rampant,  double 

m  three  croccnu,  or  »  Cherquy,  or  and  ax.  a  1 
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3.  in.  William  Ward,  half-brother  2.  n.  Robert  de  Dunstanvill,  living 
and  heir,  died  1823.  in  the  year  1 162. 

Earldom.  3.  in.  Walter  de  Dunstanvill,  died 

4.  iv.  John  William  Ward,1  son  and  in  the  year  1196. 

heir,  created  earl  of  Dudley,  Sep.  24,  4.  iv.  Walter  de  Dunstanvill,  died 

1827.    Present  earl  of  Dudley,  viscount  in  the  year  1240. 

Dudley  and  Ward,  viscount  Ednam,  and  5.  v.  Walter  de  Dunstanvill,  died  in 

baron  Ward.  1269,  leaving  a  daughter  and  heir. 

Dudley.  De  Dunstanville. 

Dukedom.  Barony. 

1.  i.  Alice,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  1.  [.  Sir  Francis  Basset,  bart.,6  de- 
Leigh,  aunt  of  Thomas,  first  lord  Leigh,  scended  from  William  Basset  and  Cecilia 
and  wife  of  Sir  Robert  Dudley,  son  of  his  wife,  daughter  and  heir  of  Alan  de 
Robert,  earl  of  Leicester ;  created  Dunstanville,  a  younger  son  of  one  of 
duchess  Dudley  for  life,  May  23,  1644  ;  the  above  barons;  created  baron  de 
died  1670,  8.  p.  m.  Extinct.  Dunstanville  of  Tehidy,  in  the  county 
Duncan.  of  Cornwall,  June  17,  1796;  created 
Barony  Viscounty.  baron  Basset  of  Stratton,  in  the  county 

1.  i.  Adam  Duncan,9 created  viscount  of  Cornwall,  Nov.  7,  1797.  Present 
Duncan  of  Camperdown,  and  baron  baron  de  Dunstanville,  baron  Basset  of 
Duncan  of  Lundie,  co.  Perth,  Oct.  30,  Stratton,  and  a  baronet. 

1797;  died  1804  Dunwich. 

2.  ii.  Robert  Duncan,  (assumed  the  Viscounty,  July  18,  1821.  Set 
name  of)  Haldane,  son  and  heir,  created  Stradbroke. 

earl  of  Camperdown,  of  Lundie,  in  the  Durham. 

county  of  Forfar,  and  of  Gleneagles,  co.  Barony 

Perth,  Sept.  7,  J83L  See  Camperdown.  , .  L  '  John  George  Lambton;  created 

Dundas.  baron  Durham,  of  the  city  of  Durham, 

Barony.  and  of  Lambton  castle,  co.  palatine  of 

1.  i.  Sir  Thomas  Dundas,3  second  Durham,  Jan.  1828. 
bart.,  created  baron  Dundas  of  Aske,  co.  Duras 
York,  Aug.  13,  1794  ;  died  1820.  Baron*. 

2.  ii.  Laurence  Dundas,  son  and  L  ,  Ijewes  Duras#  marquess  of 
heir.    1  resent  baron  Dundas.  Blanquefort,  and  brother  of  the  duke  of 

_          _     «.NIf  ^  o    „,  ,  .„  Duras,  in  France ;  created  baron  Duras, 

Barony,  Dec.  21,  1802.  See  Melville.  of  HoMenby,  co.  Northampton,  Jan.  19, 

Dunmore.  1673.  8UCCeeded  earl  of  Feversham, 

1.  i.  George  Murray,4  fifth  earl  of  1677  K  G  .  died  1709  without  issue. 

Dunmore,  &c,  in  Scotland,  created  Honors  ExtincL 

baron  Dunmore  of  Dunmore,  m  the 

forest  of  Athol,  in  the  county  of  Perth.  _r.  Dursley. 

Present  baron  Dunmore,  also  earl  of  Viscounty,    kept.    11,    16/9.  See 

Dunmore,  viscount  Fincastle,  and  baron  Berkeley. 

Murray  of  Blair,  &c.  in  Scotland.  Button. 

Dunsmore.  Barony,  September  10,  1711.  See 

Barony.  Brandon. 

1.  1.  Sir  Francis  Leigh,  bart.,  created  Dynevor. 

baron  Dunsmore  of  Dunsmore,  in  the  Barony. 

county  of  Warwick,  July  31,  1628;  I.  I.  William  Talbot,  earl  Talbot, 
created  earl  of  Chichester  June  3, 1643;  created  October  17,  1780,  baron  Dyne- 
died  in  the  year  1653.  Barony  Extinct,  vor  of  Dynevor,  in  the  county  of  Car- 
Sec  Chichester.  marthen ";  died  1782,  s.  p.  m. 

Dunstanvill.  2.  11.  Cecil  Talbot,  (assumed  the  name 

Barony  by  Tenure.  of)  De  Cardonell,  wife  of  George  Rice, 

1.  1.   Reginald   de  Dunstanvill,5  in  Esq.,  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  last 

the  time  Henry  I.  baron  ;  died  1 793. 


Arh*.    >  Chcquj ■,  or  and  az  a  bend  erm,  »  See  title  Camperdown.  »  Ar.  a  lion  rampant,  within  a  double  trawure, 

florv.counterflorv,  gu.  «  l>uarterly  ;  first,  ax.  three  mullets  argent,  within  a  double  trewure,  flory.rounterflory,  or,  f<  r 

Mt-BBAV  j  second,  quarterly,  first  and  fourth,  or,  afc&sc  checquy.ar.  and  ax.  for  Sn  art  ;  second  and  third,  paly  of  six,  or 
and  «.  for  Stradoli;!,  (the' old  earls  of  Atholl,  sec  description  of  ann*  of  the  duke  of  Atholl ; )  third,  grand  quarter  as  the 
second,  fourth,  an  the  first ;  and  over  all,  an  cscoschcon  gu.  charged  with  three  legs  in  armor  ppr.,  spurred  and  garnUhrd 

or,  conjoined  at  the  thi  :h,  in  triangle,  for  the  Ifu  op  Max.  *  Ar.  a  fret,  gu.  on  a  canton  ot  the  second,  a  lion  passart, 

or,  quartered  by  the  earl*  of  Southampton,  all  within  a  border  irgralled,  sa.  «  Or,  three  bars,  wavy,  gu.  '  Sa.  a  I'cwc. 

between  three  lambs,  |wtv»ant,  ar. 

3  Y 
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3.  hi.  George  Talbot  Rice,'  son  and 
heir.    Present  baron  Dynevor. 


East  Anglia. 

Earldom. 

1.  i.  Athelstan,  earl  of  East  Anglia, 
in  the  time  of  king  Athelstan. 

2.  II.  Ethelwold,  son  of  the  last  earl, 
succeeded.  He  is  conspicuous  as  hav- 
ing deceived  king  Edgar  as  to  the  beauty 
of°Elfrida,  daughter  of  Ordgar,  duke  of 
Devon,  whom  he  married  ;  his  treachery 
being  discovered,  he  was  assassinated 
in  the  forest  of  Werwell,  by  the  orders 
of  Edgar,  who  married  his  widow. 

3.  in.  A tkelwine,  brother  of  the  last 
earl,  noted  for  piety,  died  998. 

4.  i.  Ulfkettel,  "the  next  earl,  was 
famous  in  his  wars  against  the  Danes, 
Sweyn  and  Canute,  but  at  last  overcome 
through  the  treachery  of  Edric,  earl  of 
Mercia,  in  1016. 

5.  i.  Turkil,  a  Dane,  was  the  next 
earl,  in  the  time  of  Canute. 

6.  i.  Harold,  son  of  Godwin,  earl  of 
Kent,  and  after  king,  was  the  next  earl. 

Eastnor. 
Viscounty,   July    14,   1821.  See 


Ebrington. 
Viscounty,  August  18,  1789.  See 
Fortescue. 

Echingham. 

Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  i.  William  de  Echingham,9  sum- 
moned to  parliament  Dec.  19,  131 1,  but 
never  afterwards,  nor  any  of  his  de- 
scendants. 

Edgcumbe. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  Richard  Edgcumbe,3  created 
baron  Edgcumbe  of  Mount  Edgcumbe, 
in  thecounty  of  Devon,  April  20,  1742; 
died  in  the  year  1708. 

2.  ii.  Richard  Edgcumbe,  son  and 
heir,  died  1761,  s.  r. 

3.  in.  George  Edgcumbe,  brother 
and  heir,  created  viscount  Mount  Edg- 
cumbe and  Valletort,  in  the  county  of 
Devon,  March  5,  1781;  created  earl  of 
Mount  Edgcumbe  in  the  year  17^9. 
See  Mount  Edgcumbe, 

Edinburgh. 

Dukedom. 

1.  i.  Frederick    Lewes,    duke  of 


Gloucester,  eldest  son  of  George,  Prince 
of  Wales,  afterwards  king  George  II. 
Created  baron  of  Snowdon,  in  the  county 
of  Carnarvon,  viscount  Launceston,  in 
thecounty  of  Cornwall,  earl  of  Elthani, 
in  the  county  of  Kent,  marquess  of  Ely, 
in  the  county  of  Cambridge,  and  duke 
of  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  in  North 
Britain,  Julv  15,  1726  ;  created  Prince 
of  Wales,  &c,  January  9,  1729;  K.  G.; 
died  in  the  year  1751. 

2.  II.  George  duke  of  Gloucester, 
son  and  heir,  created  Prince  of  Wales, 
&c,  in  1751.  Ascended  the  Throne  as 
king  George  III.  October  25,  1760. 
Dignities  merged  in  the  Crown. 

3.  in.  William  Henry,  brother  of 
king  George  III.,  created  duke  of  Glou- 
cester and  Edinburgh  in  Great  Britain, 
and  earl  of  Connaught  in  Ireland,  Nov. 
17,  1764;  K.  G.;  died  1805. 

4.  iv.  William  Frederick,  son  and 
heir.  Present  duke  of  Gloucester  and 
Edinburgh,  and  earl  of  Connaught  in 
Ireland,  K.  G. ;  G.  C.  B. 

Effingham. 

Earldom. 

1.  i.  Francis  Howard,4  baron  Howard 
of  Effingham  ;  created  earl  of  ErHng- 
ham,  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  Dec.  8, 
1731;  died  1743.' 

2  11.  Thomas  Howard,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  17G3. 

3.  in.  Thomas  Howard,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1792,  s.  p. 

4.  iv.  Richard  Howard,  brother  and 
heir,  died  1816,  s.  p.    Earldom  Extinct. 

Egremont. 

Barony. 

1.  1.  Thorn  as  Percy,  4  third  son  of 
Henry,  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  who 
died  1461,  created  baron  Egremont,  by 
patent.  Dec.  20,  1449;  died  1460,  s.  p. 
Title  Extinct. 

Earldom. 

2.  1.  Algernon  Seymour,6  duke  of 
Somerset,  and  earl  of  Northumberland, 
&c.  Created  baron  of  Cockermouth  and 
earl  of  Egremont,  both  co.  Cumberland, 
October  3,  1749;  died  1750,  s.  p.  u. 
Earldom  of  Egremont  and  barony  of 
Cockermouth  devolved  on, 

3.  1.  Sir  Charles  Wyndham,7  bart., 
nephew  and  heir  ;  died  1 763. 

4.  1.  George  O'Bryen  Wyndham, 
son  and  heir.  Present  earl  of  Egremont, 
and  baron  Cockermouth,  and  a  baronet. 


Arm*    1  Quarterly  ;  firrt  and  fourth,  ar.  two  chrv.  between  Otrrc  cintjupfoils,  vert,  for  Dk  C»«n»v*ia ;  peoond  and 

third  iru  a  BOD  ramnnit,  within  a  border  engr.  or,  for  Talbot.  >  At.  a  frett,  ar  *  Gu.  on  a  U-iul  ermine  rottix?d, 

or  three  Nors1  head*  c<wiwd,  ar.  «  The  xame  a*thedukeof  Norfolk1*,  a  mullet  for  difference.— »  Or,  a  DM  ra».|>oiit. 

iu  a  mullet  for  difference.  — *  Sec  Somerset  «  At.  a  chevron  between  three  lions'  heads  crawl,  or. 
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El  don. 
Barony.  Earldom. 

1.  i.  John  Scott/  created  baron 
Eldon  of  Eldon,  in  the  county  of  Dur- 
ham, July  18,  1799;  created  viscount 
Encombe  of  Encombe,  in  the  county  of 
Dorset,  and  earl  of  Eldon  aforesaid, 
July  6,  1821  ;  Lord  High  Chancellor, 
1799  and  1807.  Present  earl  and  baron 
Eldon,  and  viscount  Encombe. 

Eliot. 

Barony. 

1.  1.  Edward  Eliot  (assumed  the 
name  of)  Craggs-Eliot  ;  created  baron 
Eliot  of  St.  Germains,  in  the  county  of 
Cornwall,  January  30, 1784 ;  died  1804. 

2.  11.  John  Craggs-Eliot,  son  and 
heir,  created  earl  of  St.  Germain's  Sept. 
30,  1815.    See  St.  Germain's. 

Ellenborough. 

Barony. 

1.  1.  Edward  Law,2  created  baron 
Ellenborough  of  Ellenborough,  co.  Cum- 
berland, April  10,  1802  ;  died  1818. 

2.  11.  Edward  Law,  son  and  heir. 
Present  baron  Ellenborough. 


Barony. 

1.  1.  Thomas  Egerton,  natural  son  of 
Sir  Richard  Egerton,  created  baron  K  lies- 
mere,  co.  Salop,  July  21,  1603  ;  created 
viscount  Brackley,  co.  Northampton, 
Nov.  7,  1616.    See  Brackley. 

Elm  ley. 
Viscounty,   Sept.  30,    1815.  See 
Beauchamp  of  Powyck. 

Eltham. 
Earldom,  July  15,  1726. — Merged  in 
the  crown  1760.    See  Edinburgh. 

Ely. 

Marquisate,  July  15,  1726. — Merged 
in  the  crown  in  the  year  1760.  See 
Edinburgh. 

Encombe. 
Viscounty,  July  6,  1821.  Sec  Eldon. 

Enfield. 
Barony,  May  10,  1695.  See  Rochford. 

Engaine. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  1.  Richard  Engaine,3  in  the  time 
of  William  I. 

2.  n.  Vitalis  Engaine,  living  1130. 

3.  in.  Richard  Engaine,  died  1208. 

4.  iv.  Richard  Engaine,  son  and  heir, 
died  1216,  without  issue. 


5.  v.  Vitalis  Engaine,  brother  and 
heir,  died  1 248. 

6.  vi.  Henry  Engaine,  son  and  heir, 
died  1271,  without  issue. 

7.  vii.  John  de  Engaine,  brother  and 
heir,  died  1296. 

Barony  by  IVrit. 

8.  viii.  John  de  Engaine,  son  and 
heir,  summoned  to  parliament  Febr.  6, 
1299  ;  died  1322,  s.  p. 

9.  ix.  John  de  Engaine,  nephew  and 
heir  of  the  last  baron,  being  son  of  Ni- 
cholas Engaine,  his  brother ;  summoned 
to  parliament  February  25,  1342 ;  died 
Febr.  1 4,  1 358,  leaving  Thomas,  his  son 
and  heir,  who  died  8.  p.,  1367,  never 
summoned  to  parliament,  when  his  three 
sisters  became  his  heirs,  among  whose 
descendants  the  barony  is  in  abeyance. 

Ennerdale. 
Barony,  June  16,  1619.  —  Extinct 
1651.    See  Cambridge. 

Erdington. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  1.  Henry  de  Erdington,4  summoned 
to  parliament  Jan.  22,  1336,  died  — ,  his 
posterity  never  summoned  to  parliament. 
Giles  de  Erdington,  his  son  and  heir, 
was  living  in  1345. 

ER8KINE. 

Barony. 

1.  1.  Thomas  Erskine,5  created  baron 
Erskine  of  Restormel  Castle,  co.  Corn- 
wall, Febr.  8,  1806.  Lord  High  Chan- 
cellor 1806;  K.T.;  died  1824. 

2.  11.  David  Montagu  Erskine,  son 
and  heir.    Present  baron  Erskine. 

Espec. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  1.  Walter  Espec,6  lord  of  Helmes- 
ley,  or  Hamlake,  in  the  county  of  York, 
died  in  the  year  1 153,  s.  p.,  leaving  his 
sisters  his  heirs. 

Essex. 

Earldom. 

1.  1.  Brithulfe,  earl  of  Essex,  in  the 
time  of  king  Ethelred. 

2.  1.  Brithnoth,  styled  a  duke,  living 
a.  i>.  001,  killed  by  the  Danes. 

3.  1.  Harold,  afterwards  king,  was  the 
next  earl. 

4.  1.  Algar,  son  of  Leofric,  earl  of 
Chester  and  Essex,  a.  d.  1055,  died  — . 

5.  1.  Geoffrey  de  Mandeville,1  created 
earl  of  Essex  by  king  Stephen ;  died  in 
the  year  1 1 44. 


Abmh.  1  Ar.  thre"  linm'  head*, 
portcullis  « itti  chain*  or,  ■  mullrt  for 

pierced,  nr  - — '  (iu.  a  fi>Mc  indented 
tumult  111  I'.jU  .jz.  »  At.  three  garbs 


Uii.  two  and  one,  between  the  «in*r  onw,  an 


 —  -n-.  .»«<■,  »».  on  a  chief,  wavv.  a/,  a 

',  on  a  licnil  engrailed,  between  two  coi  k*  ku.  thtce  mullet* 

•even  cn*s  en*»1eta  ;  lour  in  thief.  Ihree  in  bane,  or.  «  Or,  two  lion. 

-«  On.  three  Calhariue  wheel.,  ar.  '  Ouortcrlv,  <*amlgu. 
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6.  ii.  Geoffrey  de  Mandeville,  2nd 
son,  was,  after  the  banishment  of  Emuph, 
his  elder  brother,  by  king  Henry  II. 
created  earl  of  Essex  ;  died  in  the  year 
1167,  8.  p. 

7.  in.  William  de  Mandeville,  brother 
and  heir,  died  1190,  without  issue. 

8.  i.  Geoffrey  Fitz-Piers,1  husband  of 
Beatrix  de  Say,  daughter  and  co-heir  of 
William  de  Say,  by  Beatrix,  sister  of 
earl  Geoffrey,  who  died  1444 ;  created 
earl  of  Essex  1199  ;  died  1212. 

9.  ii.  Geoffrey  Fitz-Piers,9  son  and 
heir,  was  one  of  the  celebrated  25  barons 
appointed  to  enforce  the  observance  of 
Magna  Charta;  died  in  the  year 
1219,  8.  p. 

10.  in.  William  Fitz-Piers,  brother 
and  heir,  died  1227,  without  issue. 

11.  i.  Humphrey  de  Bohun,3  earl  of 
Hereford,  possessed  the  honor  of  Essex 
in  the  right  of  his  mother,  Maud,  sister 
of  the  last  earl ;  created  earl  of  Essex  by 
Henry  III. ;  Lord  High  Constable ;  dieil 
in  the  year  1274. 

12.  ii.  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  grand- 
son and  heir,  being  son  and  heir  of 
Humphrey,  eldest  son  of  the  last  earl, 
earl  of  Hereford;  Lord  High  Constable  ; 
died  in  the  year  1297. 

13.  in.  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  son 
and  heir,  earl  of  Hereford;  Lord  High 
Constable;  died  1321. 

14.  iv.  John  de  Bohun,  son  and  heir, 
earl  of  Hereford;  Lord  High  Constable; 
died  1335,  without  issue. 

15.  v.  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  brother 
and  heir  ;  K.  G. ;  Lord  High  Constable  ; 
died  136 1 ,  without  issue. 

16.  vi.  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  nephew 
and  heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  William 
de  Bohun,  earl  of  Northampton  ;  K.G.  ; 
next  brother  of  Humphrey,  the  last  earl, 
earl  of  Northampton  and  Hereford ; 
K.G.;  Lord  High  Constable;  died  in 
1372,  8.  p.m.  Eleanor,  his  eldest  dau. 
and  co-heir,  married  Thomas  Plantage- 
net,  duke  of  Gloucester,  and  Mary,  his 
other  daughter  and  co-heiress,  married 
Hcnrv,  (earl  of  Hereford,  in  the  right  of 
his  wife,)  afterwards  king  Henry  IV. 

17.  i.  Thomas  Plantagenet,4  youngest 
son  of  Edward  III.,  earl  of  Buckingham, 
in  the  right  of  his  wife,  Eleanor,  dau.  and 
co-heir  of  the  last  earl,  took  the  title  of 
earl  of  Essex;  created  duke  of  Glouces- 
ter 13a5  ;  Lord  High  Constable  ;  K.  G.  ; 
died  in  the  year  1397. 


18.  i.  Henry  Bourchier,5  earl  of  Ewe 
in  Normandy,  and  baron  and  viscount 
Bourchier  in  England,  son  and  heir  of 
William,  earl  of  Ewe,  by  Ann,  daughter 
and  heir  of  Thomas  Plantagenet,  duke 
of  Gloucester,  the  last  earl,  created  earl 
of  Essex  Jane  30,  1461  ;  K.  G.  ;  died 
in  the  year  1 483. 

19.  ii.  Henry  Bourchier,  grandson 
and  heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  William 
Bourchier,  eldest  son  of  the  last  earl ; 
K.  G.  Anne,  his  sole  daughter  and  heir, 
married  William,  baron  Parr,  afterwards 
earl  of  Essex  ;  died  1539,  without  male 
issue.    Earldom  Extinct. 

20.  i.  Thomas  Crorawell/baron  Crom- 
well, created  earl  of  Essex  April  17, 
1539  ;  K.  G. ;  beheaded  and  attainted 
1540.    Honors  Forfeited. 

21.  i.  William  Parr,7  baron  Parr  of 
Kendal,  brother  of  Katherine,  queen  of 
Henry  VIII.,  married  Ann,  daughter  and 
heir  of  Henry,  earl  of  Essex,  who  died 
1539,  and  was  created  earl  of  Essex, 
Dec.  23,  1543 ;  created  marquess  of  Nor- 
thampton Febr.  16,  J  546;  attainted  in 
1553,  and  honors  Forfeited.  Restored 
in  blood,  1558,  and  re-created  marquess 
of  Northampton  Jan.  13,  1559  ;  K.  G.  ; 
died  in  the  year  1571,  without  issue. 
Title  Extinct. 

22.  i.  Walter  Devereux,8  viscount 
Hereford,  being  great-great-grandson  of 
John  Devereux,  lord  Ferrars  of  Chartley, 
by  Cecily  Bourchier,  sister  and  heir  of 
Henry  Bourchier,  earl  of  Essex,  who 
died  1539;  created  earl  of  Essex  May 
4,  1571  ;  K.  G. ;  died  1576. 

23.  n.  Robert  Devereux,  son  and 
heir,  viscount  Hereford ;  earl  marshal  in 
1597;  Lord-Lieut,  of  Ireland  1599; 
K.  G.;  beheaded  and  attainted  in  1600. 
Honors  Forfeited. 

24.  in.  Robert  Devereux,  son  and 
heir,  viscount  Hereford,  restored  in  blood 
and  honors  1603;  died  1646,  without 
issue.    Earldom  of  Essex  Extinct. 

25.  i.  Arthur  Capcl,9  baron  Capel, 
created  viscount  Maiden,  co.  Essex,  and 
earl  of  Essex,  April  20,  1661  ;  Lord- 
Lieut,  of  Ireland  1672;  died  in  the 
year  1683. 

26.  ii.  Algernon  Capel,  son  and  heir, 
died  1709. 

27.  111.  William  Capel,  son  and  heir; 
K.G.;  died  1743. 

28.  iv.  William  Anne  Holies  Capel, 
son  and  heir,  died  1799, 


A  rms.    >  Quarterly,  or  and  gu.  a  border  varry.  ■  Ouartcrlv,  or  and  jru.  an 

title  I lerefinrd.-  ■  *  Ax- title  Gloucester.  »  Arprnt,  a  emu.  in'grailed,  gti. 

(esse  Iwtwccn  three  lion*  rampant, or,  a  n*c  ptt.  Mweeti  two 
a  fem  ru.  in  chief  three  turtcauxc*  »  (in.  a  Iwn  rampant 


and  (lory, 

bouRet*,NL_ 
title  Northampton, 
'  ,or. 
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29.  v.  George  Capel,'  (assumed  the 
name  of  Coningsby,)  son  and  heir. 
Present  earl  of  Essex,  viscount  Maiden, 
and  baron  Cupel. 

Essex. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  I.  Swene  de  Essex,*  in  the  time  of 
William  I. 

2.  ii.  Robert  de  Essex,  son  and  heir, 
in  the  time  of  William  II. 

3.  in.  Henry  de  Essex,  son  and  heir, 
standard-bearer  to  king  Henry  II.,  but 
was  deprived  for  cowardice. 

El/STON. 

Earhlotn. 

1.  i.  Henry  Fitz-Roy,3  natural  son  of 
king  Charles  II.,  created  baron  Sudbury, 
viscount  Ipswich,  and  earl  of  Euston,  all 
co.  Suffolk,  Aug.  16,  1(572  ;  created  duke 
of  Grafton,  Sept.  11,  1675;  K.  G.  ; 
See  Grafton. 

EVERINGHAM. 

Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  i.  Adam  de  Everingham,4  summ. 
to  parliament  March  4,  1309 ;  died  in 
the  year  1341. 

2.  ii.  Adam  de  Everingham,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  1371,  leaving  Robert,  his 
grandson,  3on  of  William  de  Everingham, 
his  eldest  son,  his  heir,  who  died  Dec. 
27, 1371,  without  issue,  leaving  his  sisters 
his  heirs,  among  whose  representatives 
this  barony  is  now  in  abeyance. 

Evre,  or  Eure. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  William  Evre,*  created  baron 
Evre  or  Eure  of  Wilton,  co.  Durham, 
Febr.  24,  1544  ;  died  — . 

2.  ii.  William  Evre,  grandson  and 
heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  Ralph  Eure, 
eldest  son  of  the  last  baron,  died  in  the 
year  1594. 

3.  in.  Ralph  Evre,  son  and  heir, 
tiving  in  the  year  1623. 

4.  iv.  William  Evre,  son  and  heir, 
died  — . 

5.  v.  William  Evre,  grandson  and 
heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  Ralph  Eure, 
eldest  son  of  the  last  baron,  died  — ,  8.  p. 

6.  vi.  William  Evre,  uncle  aud  heir, 
being  second  son  of  William,  4th  baron, 
died  1645,  s.  p.  m. 

7.  vii.  George  Evre,  cousin  and  heir, 
being  son  and  heir  of  Horatio,  eldest  son 
of  Francis  Eure,  second  son  of  William, 
second  baron,  died  1672,  s.  p. 

An**.    '  Quarterly ;  first  and  fourth,  gu.  a  lion  rampant,  IxHwnen  three  crow  croadots,  fitchee,  or,  for  Capkl  ; 
and  third,  jru.  three  conic*,  sejant,  ar.  fort  oxix»;m«v.  *  Quarterly,  or  and  guln,  a  saltier patonce  counterchanged.  

*  Sec  title  (JraAon.  *  Ou.  a  lion  lannUM  vnirt-c,  sir.  and  a*.  1  Quarterly,  or  and  gn.  on  a  bend,  sa.  three  i 

ar.  «  Ramr  often,  ar.  awl  ku.  in  chief  a  label  of  nine  |wint\  vert  '  Ar.  a  fe»sc,  gu.  between  three  I 

*  The  arms  oi  England,  and  a  bonier  t>l Trance.  See  title  Dc-oiithirc, 


8.  vill.  Ralph  Evre,  brother  and  heir, 
died  16U8,  s.  p.    Title  Extinct. 

Ewe. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  i.  Robert  de  Ewe,6  earl  of  Ewe  in 
Normandy,  in  the  time  of  William  I. 

2.  ii.  William  de  Ewe,  earl  of  Ewe, 
son  and  heir,  in  the  time  of  William  II. 

3.  in.  Henry  de  Ewe,  earl  of  Ewe, 
son  and  heir,  died  1139. 

4.  iv.  John  de  Ewe,  earl  of  Ewe,  son 
and  heir,  died  1170. 

5.  v.  Henry  de  Ewe,  earl  of  Ewe, 
son  and  heir,  living  in  the  year  1194; 
died  without  male  issue. 

6.  i.  Ralph  de  Yssonden,  husband  of 
Alice,  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  last 
baron,  earl  of  Ewe,  died  1218. 

7.  ii.  William  de  Yssonden,  son  and 
heir,  earl  of  Ewe  ;  for  taking  part  with 
the  French  his  barony  became  Forfeited. 

EWYAS. 

Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  i.  Robert  de  Ewyas,7  younger  bro- 
ther of  John,  lord  of  Sudley,  died  about 
1194,  without  male  issue. 

Exeter. 

Dukedom. 

1.  i.  John  Holland,8  third  son  of 
Thomas  Holland,  first  earl  of  Kent,  by 
Joane  Plantagenet,  daughter  and  heir  of 
Edmund  Plantagenet,  earl  of  Kent,  son 
of  Edward  I.,  created  earl  of  Hunting- 
don June  2,  1387,  and  duke  of  Exeter, 
Sept.  29,  1397 ;  K.  G. ;  attainted  and 
beheaded  1400.    Honors  Forfeited. 

2.  i.  Thomas  Beaufort,  earl  of  Dor- 
set, youngest  natural  son  of  John  of 
Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  created  duke 
of  Exeter,  Nov.  18,  1416  ,  K.  G.;  died 
1426,  s.  p.    Title  Extinct. 

3.  i.  John  Holland,  son  and  heir  of 
John  first  duke ;  created  duke  of  Exeter 
January  6,  1443,  Lord  High  Admiral; 
K.  G. ;  died  J  446. 

4.  ii.  Henry  Holland,  son  and  heir, 
attainted  1461  ;  died  1473,  s.  p.  m. 
I  lonors  F orfcitcd. 

Marquisate. 

5.  i.  Henry  Courteney, 9 earl  of  Devon, 
created  marquess  of  Exeter  June  18, 
1525  ;  K.  G.  ;  attainted  and  beheaded, 
1539.    Honors  Forfeited. 

6.  ii.  Edward  Courtenay,  son  and 
heir,  created  earl  of  Devon  September 
28,  1553 ;  restored  in  blood  and  honors, 
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Oct.  10,  1553;  died  in  the  year  1556, 

s.  p.    Honors  Extinct. 

Earldom. 

7«  1.  Thomas  Cecil,1  baron  Burghley, 
created  earl  of  Exeter,  May  4,  1605; 
K.  G.;  died  1622. 

8.  11.  William  Cecil,  son  and  heir; 
K.  G.  ;  died  in  the  year  1640,  without 
male  issue. 

9.  in.  David  Cecil,  nephew  and  heir, 
being  son  and  heir  of  Richard  Cecil, 
second  son  of  earl  Thomas,  who  died 
1622  j  died  1643. 

10.  iv.  John  Cecil,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  16J8. 

11.  v.  John  Cecil,  son  and  heir,  died 
in  the  year  1700. 

12.  vi,  John  Cecil,  son  and  heir,  died 
in  the  year  1721. 

13.  vii.  John  Cecil,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1722,  s.  p. 

14.  viii.  Brownlow  Cecil,  brother 
and  heir,  died  1754. 

15.  ix.  Brownlow  Cecil,  son  and 
heir,  died  1793,  s.  p. 

Marquisette. 

Hi.  x.  Henry  Cecil,  nephew  and 
heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  Thomas 
Chambers  Cecil,  second  son  of  earl 
Brownlow,  who  died  1754.  Created 
Marquess  of  Exeter  Feb.  4.  1001 ;  died 
in  the  year  1004. 

17.  xi.  Brownlow  Cecil,  son  and 
heir.  Present  marquess  and  earl  of 
Exeter  and  baron  Burghley. 

Exmouth. 
Barony.  Viscounty. 

1.  1.  Sir  Edward  Pellow.<  hart.,  cre- 
ated baron  Exmouth  of  Canonteign,  co. 
Devon,  May  14.  1014  ;  created  viscount 
Exmouth,  Sept.  21,  1816.  Present 
viscount  and  baron  Exmouth,  and  a 
baronet,  G.  C.  B. 


FaIRFORD. 

Viscounty,  August  12,  1772.  See 
Hillsborough. 

Falmouth. 

Earldom. 

1.  1.  Charles  Berkeley,3  baron  Berke- 
ley, and  viscount  Fits-Harding  in 
Ireland,  created  baron  Botetort  of 
Longport,  in  the  county  of  Somerset, 


and  earl  of  Falmouth,  March  17,  1664; 
died  in  the  year  1665,  s.  p.  m.  English 
honors  Extinct. 
Viscounty. 

2.  1.  George  Fitz-Roy,4  natural  son  of 
king  Charles  II.  Created  baron  of 
Pontefract,  viscount  Falmouth,  and  earl 
of  Northumberland,  October  1,  1674  ; 
created  duke  of  Northumberland.  April 
6,  1682  ;  K.  G. ;  died  in  the  year  1716, 
s.  p.    Honors  Extinct. 

3.  1.  Hugh  Boscawen,5  created  baron 
of  Boscawen  Rose,  and  viscount  Fal- 
mouth, both  in  the  countv  of  Cornwall, 
June  13,  1720;  died  173*4. 

4.  11.  Hugh  Boscawen,  son  and  heir, 
died  1782,  s.  p. 

5.  111.  George  Evelyn  Boscawen, 
nephew  and  heir,  being  son  and  heir  of 
Edward  Boscawen,  next  brother  of  the 
last  viscount ;  died  1808. 

Earldom. 

6.  vi.  Edward  Boscawen,  son  and 
heir,  created  earl  of  Falmouth  June  14, 
1821.  Present  earl  and  viscount  Fal- 
mouth and  baron  Boscawen  Rose. 

Falvesley. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  1.  John  de  Falvesley,7  summoned 
to  parliament  August  20,  1 383 ;  died  in 
the  year  1392,  s.  p.    Barony  Extinct. 

Faniiope. 

Barony. 

John  Cornwall,8  created  baron  Fan- 
hope  of  Faiihope,  in  the  county  of 
Hereford,  July  17,  1433  ;  and  Jan.  30, 
1442,  baron  of  Milbroke,  in  the  county 
of  Bedford.  His  wife  was  Elizabeth, 
sister  of  Henry  IV.,  and  widow  of  John 
earl  of  Huntingdon  ;  K.G  ;  died  1443, 
8.  p.  i>.    Honors  Extinct. 

Fareiiam. 
Earldom,  August  19,  1673—  Extinct 
1734.    See  Portsmouth. 

FaRN BOROUGH. 

1.  i.  Charles  Long,9  created  baron 
Farnborough,  of  Bromley  Hill  Place,  in 
the  county  of  Kent,  July  1,  1826. 

Fauconbero. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  1.  Walter  de  Fauconberg,10  sum- 
moned to  parliament  June  23,  1295; 
died  1303. 

2.  11.  Walter  de  Fauconberg,  son  and 
heir,   never  summ.  to  pari. ;  died  — . 


r  Arms.  '  Barry  of  ten  pieces  ar.  and  ai.  on  *ix  escutcheon*.  *a.  a* many  lion*  rampant  of  thefirtt- — *  Gules  ■  fan 
paMiit,  fruardant,  in  rhief  two  chaplew  of  laurel  or,  on  a  chief  of  augmentation,  wavy,  a  representation  of  AlKiei*.  with  a 

Bntuh  man-of-war  before  it,  all  ppr.  »  <iu.  a  chevron  between  ten  cro**c»  former  nr.  a  latvl  of  three  point*.  *  Sec 

title  Northumberland.  »  Ermine,  a  rf»e  gti.  barbed  and  seeded, or.  *  Knn.,  a  n*e  tsu,  hartied  and  Milled  proper  — 

(iu.  two  rhevron«,  or.  *  Ermine,  a  lion  rampant,  pi.  crow  ned,  or,  w  ithin  a  border,  m.  hc/antfa.  »  Sable,  ■  Dm 

IMvanlai.  holding  n,  thvdvxtvrpaw,am>MCi<*»lvt  iiichec.  or;  on  achid "ol  the  second,  ilmv  now  crowds  of  tin  lick!. 
— Ar  c  Iton  rampant,  az. 
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3.  in.  Walter  de  Fauconberg,  son 
and  heir,  summoned  to  parliament,  Nov. 
12,  1303;  died  1318. 

4.  iv.  John  de  Fauconberg,  son  and 
heir  ;  died  1349. 

5.  v.  Walter  de  Fauconberg,  son  and 
heir ;  died  1362. 

6.  vi.  Thomas  de  Fauconberg,  son 
and  heir,  never  summoned  to  parliament ; 
died  1376,  leaving  Joan  his  daughter  and 
sole  heir. 

7-  I.  William  Ncvill,1  younger  son  of 
Ralph,  first  earl  of  Westmoreland,  in 
right  of  his  wife,  daughter  and  heir  of 
Thomas  the  last  baron,  was  summoned 
to  parliament  Aug.  3,  1429;  created 
earl  of  Kent  1461  ;  K.  G.  ;  died  14ai, 
a.  p.  m.  Earldom  of  Kent  Extinct;  but 
this  barony  fell  into  abeyance  between 
his  three  daughters. 

Fauconberg  of  Yarum. 
Barony.  Viscounty. 

1.  I.  Sir  Thomas  Belasyse,9  bart ; 
created  baron  Fauconberg  of  Varum, 
in  the  county  of  York,  May  25,  1(527 ; 
and  viscount  Fauconberg  of  Henknowle, 
in  the  countv  of  Durham,  January  31, 
1643;  died  1652. 

Earldom. 

2.  n.  Thomas  Belasyse,  grandson  and 
heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  Henry 
Belasyse,  eldest  son  of  the  last  viscount, 
created  earl  Fauconberg  April  9,  1689  ; 
died  17(H),  s.  p.  Earldom  Extinct  ;  but 
the  viscounty  and  barony  fell  to, 

3.  in.  Thomas  Belasyse,  nephew  and 
heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  Sir  Rowland 
Belasyse,  K.  B.,  the  third  son  of  Henry, 
father  of  the  last  viscount ;  died  1718. 

4.  iv.  Thomas  Belasyse,  son  and  heir, 
created  earl  Fauconberg  of  Newborough, 
co.  York,  June  10,  1756 ;  died  1774. 

5.  v.  Henry  Belasyse,  son  and  heir, 
died  ltt02.  Earldom  Extinct;  but  the 
barony  and  viscounty  descended  to, 
I'ixcounty. 

6.  vi.  Rowland  Belasyse,  his  second 
cousin,  being  son  and  heir  of  Anthony, 
eldest  son  of  Rowland  Belasyse,  brother 
of  viscount  Thomas,  who  died  1718 ; 
died  lb  10,  without  issue. 

7.  vi i.  Charles  Belasyse,  brother  and 
heir,  died  1815.    Titles  Extinct. 

Felton. 
Barony  hy  Writ. 

1.  i.  Robert  de  Felton,5  summoned 
to  parliament  Jan.  8,  1313  ;  died  1313. 


2.  ii.  William  de  Felton,  summoned 
to  parliament  Febr.  25,  1342,  died  1367, 
leaving  Sir  John  Felton.  his  son  and 
heir,  never  summoned  to  parliament. 

Ferrers  of  Chart  ley. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  I.  John  Ferrers,4  son  and  heir  of 
Robert,  earl  of  Derby,  summoned  to 
parliament  Febr.  6,  1299,  died  1324. 

2.  ii.  Robert  Ferrers,  son  and  heir, 
died  1350. 

3.  in.  John  Ferrers,  son  and  heir, 
never  summoned  to  parliament ;  died  in 
the  year  1367. 

4.  iv.  Robert  Ferrers,  son  and  heir, 
never  summ.  to  parliament ;  died  1413. 

5.  v.  Edmund  Ferrers,  son  and  heir, 
never  summoned  to  parliament ;  died  in 
the  year  1449,  8.  p.  m. 

6.  i.  Walter  Devereux,  in  the  right 
of  his  wife,  Ann,  daughter  and  heiress  of 
the  last  baron,  summoned  to  parliament 
July  26,  1461  ;  K.  G. ;  died  1485. 

7.  ii.  John  Devereux,  son  and  heir, 
married  Cecily,  sister  and  heir  of  Henry 
Bourchier,  earl  of  Essex,  died  1497. 

8.  in.  Walter  Devereux,  son  and  heir, 
created  viscount  of  the  county  of  Here- 
ford, Febr.  2,  1550;  died  1558. 

9.  iv.  Walter  Devereux,  grandson 
and  heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  Richard 
Devereux,  eldest  son  of  the  last  baron ; 
viscount  Hereford ;  created  earl  of  Essex, 
May  4,  1572  ;  K.  G.j  died  1576. 

10.  v.  Robert  Devereux,  son  and  heir, 
viscount  1 1 ereford  and  earl  of  Essex ; 
K.  G. ;  beheaded  and  attainted  1600. 
Honors  Forfeited. 

11.  vi.  Robert  Devereux,  son  and 
heir,  restored  1603;  viscount  Hereford 
and  earl  of  Essex ;  died  1646,  s.  p. 
earldom  of  Essex—  Extinct.  The  vis- 
county of  Hereford  devolved  on  Sir 
Walter  Devereux,  next  heir  male,  and 
this  Barony  fell  into  abeyance  between 
his  two  sisters  and  heirs,  Frances,  wife 
of  William  Seymour,  marquess  of 
Hertford,  and  Dorothy,  wife  of  Sir 
Henry  Shirley,  bart.  until, 

12.  i.  Sir  Robert  Shirley,5  bart.,  son 
and  heir  of  Sir  Robert,  eldest  son  of  Sir 
Henry  Shirley,  by  the  said  Dorothy, 
sister  and  co-heir  of  the  last  baron,  was 
summoned  to  parliament  as  baron  Fer- 
rers of  Chartley  Dec.  14,  1677  ;  created 
viscount  Tamworth  and  earl  Ferrers, 
Sept.3,  1711  ;  died  1717. 


Arms.    '  (in.  »  Kilticr,  »r.  a  mullet  for  difference,   »  Argent,  a  c  hevron  git.  between  three  flcti"..de.lU,  ax.  

•  On.  two  Km  pa." -ant,  ermine,  crowned,  or  1  \  aire,  or  ami  gu  1  Ouarterlv  ;  fir*t  ami  tourth,  nalv  of  »ix  or.  ami 

wiirr,  a  anton  ermine  ;  itwnd  and  third,  France  and  England  <juartei1>,  tutliin  a  border  ax.  for  Thomas  of  Woodstock, 
tuike  of  Gloucester. 
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13.  ii.  Elizabeth    Shirley,    grand-  5.  v.  Henry  Ferrers,  son  and  heir, 
daughter  and  heir,  being  daughter  and  died  in  the  year  1387. 

heir  of  Robert  Shirley,  son  and  heir  ap-  6.  vi.  William  Ferrers,  son  and  heir, 

parent  of  Robert  earl  Ferrers,  the  last  died  in  the  year  1444. 

baron.  She  manied  James  Compton,  earl  7.  i.  Edward  Grey,4  son  of  Reginald, 

of  Northampton ;  died  in  the  year  1741,  third  lord  Grey,  by  his  second  wife 

8.  p.  m.    Barony  fell  into  abeyance  be-  Joan,  daughter  and  heir  of  William,  son 

tween  her  two  daughters  and  co-heirs,  and  heir  of  Thomas,  baron  Astley,  who 

until,  died  134!) ;  married  Elizabeth  Ferrers, 

14.  i.  Charlotte  Compton,  one  of  the  grand-daughter  and  heir  of  the  last  baron, 
danghters  of  Elizabeth,  the  last  baroness,  and  daughter  and  heir  of  Henry  Ferrers, 
obtained  it  in  1749,  who  married  George  his  eldest  son;  summoned  to  parliament 
marquess  of  Townshend;  died  in  the  in  the  right  of  his  wife,  Dec.  14,  1446  ; 
year  1770.  died  in  the  year  1457. 

Barony  by  Writ.  8.  II.  John  Grey,  son  and  heir,  never 

15.  i.  George  Townshend,  son  and  summoned  to  parliament,  died  1461. 
heir,  succeeded  his  father  as  marquess  of  9.  III.  Thomas  Grey,  son  and  heir, 
Townshend  Sept.  14,  1807;  died  1811.  created  earl  of  Huntingdon  in  1471,  and 

16.  II.  George  Ferrers  Townshend,  marquess  of  Dorset  April  18,  1475; 
son  and  heir,  present  marquess  Towns-  K.G. ;  died  1501. 

hend  and  baron  Ferrers  of  Charteley,  &c.  10.  nr.  Thomas  Grey,  son  and  heir, 

Sec  Townshend.  marquess  of  Dorset ;  died  1530. 

Ferrers.  11.  v.  Henry  Grey,  son  and  heir, 

Earldom.  marquess  of  Dorset,  married  Frances, 

1.  i.  Robert  Shirley,1  baron  Ferrers  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Charles  Brandon, 
ofChartley  ;  created  viscount  Tarn  worth,  duke  of  Suffolk,  by  Mary  Tudor,  sister 
co.  Stafford,  and  earl  Ferrers,  Sept.  3,  of  king  Henry  VIII.,  and  was  created 
1711  ;  died  in  the  year  1717.  duke  of  Suffolk  Oct.  1 1,  1551  ;  K.G. ; 

2.  11.  Washington  Shirley,  2nd  son  attainted  and  beheaded  1554.  Honors 
and  heir,  succeeded  as  earl  Ferrers  and  Forfeited. 

vicount  Tamworth  ;  died  1729  s.  p.  m.  Ferrers  of  Oheham. 

3.  in.  Henry   Shirley,  brother  and  Ba       h  Tenure. 

heir,  died  1745,  s.  P.  1.  ,.  Walcheline  de  Ferrers,'  lord  of 

4.  iv.  Lawrence  Shirley,  nephew  and  okeham,  co.  Rutland,  living  1191. 
heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  Laurence  next  2.  11.  Hugh  de  Ferrers,  son  and  heir, 
brother  to  the  last  earl ;  died  1760  s.p.  &ed_f  8>  p>>  leaving  Isabel,  his  sister> 

5.  v.  Washington   Shirley,   brother  wife  of  R        lord  Mortimer>  bis  heir. 
and  heir;  died  17/8,  s.  p. 

6.  vi.  Robert  Shirley,  brother  and  Ferrers  of  Wemme. 
heir;  died  1787-  Barony  by  Writ. 

7.  vii.  Robert  Shirley,  son  and  heir,  1.  1'.  Robert  Ferrers,5  younger  son  of 
died  in  the  year  1827-  Robert,  second  baron  Ferrers  of  Chartley, 

8.  viii.  Washington  Shirley,  brother  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  heir  of 
and  heir.  Present  earl  Ferrers  and  vis-  William  Boteler,  of  Wemme,  summoned 
count  Tamworth.  to  parliament  Dec.  28,  1375;  died  1380, 

Ferrers  of  Groby.  leaving  Robert  Ferrers,  his  son  and  heir, 

Barony  by  Tenure.  wh°        14 10>  8-  p-  »•  (in  the  life-time 

1.  1".  William  Ferrers,3  2nd  son  of  of  his  mother,)  never  summoned  to  parlia- 
William,  8th  earl  of  Derby,  lord  of  men*>  leaving  Elizabeth,  wife  of  John, 

Groby  ;  died  1287-  son  of  RalPh'  ,ord  Greystock>  and  Mar.v, 

Barony  by  Writ.  wife  of  Ralph  Nevill,  earl  of  Westmore- 

2.  ii.  William  Ferrers,  son  and  heir,  ,nnd>  his  daughters  and  co-heirs,  between 
summoned  to  parliament  Sept  26,  1300 ;  wLose  representatives  this  barony  is  now 
died  in  the  year  1325.  1,1  abeyance. 

3.  in.  Henry  Ferrers,  son  and  heir,  Feversham. 
died  in  1343.  F.arldom. 

4.  iv.  William  Ferrers,  son  and  heir,  I.  1.  Sir  George  Sondes,6  created 
died  in  the  year  1371.  baron   Sondes   of  Throwley,  viscount 

Arm*.    I  See  nolo  »  on  the  preceding  page.  *  Gules,  seven  ma«cli-*  conjoined,  or.  1  Barrv  of  *ix,  ar.  and  ai. , 

three  tnrtca\ix«  in  chief,  and  a  label  of  three  points  ermine.  *  Vaire,  or  and  pi.  ">  Vairo,  or  and  pi.  a  lion  pa*. 

sant  puiniant  of  the  lin-t,  in  a  canton  «  Ar.  three  Llackinoor*'  heads  ctmped,  proper,  bttuitn  two  chcvroncl*,  -A 
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of  Loos- Court,  and  earl  of  Fever- 
sham,  all  co.  Kent,  April  8,  1676  ;  died 
1677,  without  male  issue.  Honors  went 
by  limitation  to, 

2.  i.  Lewis  de  Duras,1  baron  Duras, 
who  married  Mary,  daughter  and  co-heir 
of  the  hist  baron  ;  K.  G. ;  died  in  1 709, 
s.  p.    Honors  Extinct. 

3.  i.  Erangard  Melosine  Schulem- 
burg,*  mistress  of  king  George  I.,  created 
baroness  Dundalk,  countess  and  mar- 
chioness of  Dungannon,  and  duchess  of 
Munster,  in  Ireland,  July  2,  1716;  ere. 
April  30, 1719,  baroness  of  Glastonbury, 
co.  Somerset,  countess  of  Fever  sham,  co. 
Kent,  and  duchess  of  Kendal,  co.  West- 
moreland, for  life,  died  in  1 743.    1 1 onors 


Barony. 

4.  i.  Anthony  Duncombe,3  created 
lord  Feversham,  baron  of  Downton,  co. 
Wilts,  June  23,  1747 ;  died  1763,  s.p. m. 
Title  Extinct. 

5.  II.  Charles  Duncombe,  son  of 
Charles,  grandson  of  Thomas,  brother  of 
Alexander,  father  of  Anthony,  the  last 
baron ;  created  baron  Feversham,  of 
Duncombe  Park,  co.  York,  July  14, 1826. 

Fielding. 
Barony.  Viscounty. 

1 .  I.  William  Fielding,  created  baron 
Fielding  of  Newnham  Padox,  co.  War- 
wick, and  viscount  Fielding,  Dec.  30, 
1620;  created  earl  of  Denbigh,  Sept.  14, 
1622.    See  Denbigh. 

Fife. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  James  Duff,  earl  of  Fife,  in 
Scotland,  created  baron  Fife,  co.  Fife, 
Febr.  19,  1790;  died  1809,  s.  p.m. 
Barony  Extinct. 

2.  ii.  James  Duff,4  nephew,  being  son 
and  heir  of  Alexander,  earl  of  Fife,  the 
brother  of  the  last  lord,  and  heir  to  his 
Irish  honors ;  created  baron  Fife,  April 
27,  1827. 

Finch  of  Fordtvich. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  John  Finch,  cousin  of  Thomas, 
first  earl  of  Winchelsea,  created  baron 
Finch  of  Fordwich,  co.  Kent,  April  7, 
1640 ;  Lord  Keeper ;  died  in  1660,  s.  p. 
Title  Extinct. 

Finch  of  Davcntry. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  Sir  Heneage  Finch,  first  bart., 
cousin  of  Heneage,  second  earl  of  Win- 


chelsea, created  baron  Finch  of  Daventry, 
co.  Northampton,  Jan.  10,  1673,  and 
earl  of  Nottingham,  May  12,  1681  ; 
Lord  Chancellor.    See  Nottingham. 

Finoall. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  Arthur  James  Plunkett,5  eighth 
earl  of  Fingall,  and  baron  Killeen,  of 
Killeen  castle,  co.  Meath,  in  the  peerage 
of  Ireland,  created,  by  letters-patent,  a 
peer  of  the  United  Kingdom,  June  16, 
1 83 1 ,  as  baron  Fingall  of  Woolhampton- 
lodge,  co.  Berks. 

Fisherwick. 

Earldom. 

1.  i.  Arthur  Chichester,8  fifth  earl  of 
Donegal,  in  Ireland,  created  a  British 
peer  as  baron  Fisherwick,  of  Fisherwick, 
co.  Stafford,  July  3,  1790.  Further 
advanced  in  the  Irish  peerage  as  earl  of 
Belfast  and  marquess  of  Donegal,  June 
27,  1791;  died  1799. 

2.  ii.  George  Augustus  Chichester, 
son  and  heir.  Present  marquess  and 
earl  of  Donegal,  viscount  Chichester,  and 
baron  of  Belfast  in  Ireland ;  and  baron 
Fisherwick  in  Great  Britain. 

Fitz-Alan  of  Bcdale. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  i.  Alan  Fitz-Brian,7  died  1190. 

2.  ii.  Brian  Fitz- Alan,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  1276. 

Barony  hy  Writ. 

3.  in.  Brian  Fitz-Alan,  son  and  heir, 
summoned  to  parliament  J une  23,  1 295 ; 
died  1301,  s.  p.  m.,  leaving  daughters 
and  co-heirs.    Barony  in  abeyance. 

Fitz-Alan  of  Clun. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  i.  Alan,  son  of  Flathald,  obtained 
the  castle  of  Oswaldstre  from  William 
the  Conqueror. 

2.  ii.  William  Fitz-Alan,  son  and 
heir,  died  1 1 65. 

3.  in.  William  Fitz-Alan,  son  and 
heir,  died  1214. 

4.  iv.  John  Fitz-Alan,  brother  and 
heir,  died  in  1239,  married  Isabel  do 
Albini,  sister  and  co-heir  to  Hugh,  earl 
of  Arundel. 

5.  v.  John  Fitz-Alan,  son  and  heir, 
in  1243,  obtained  the  castle  of  Arundel, 
which  confers  the  title  of  earl  of  Arundel 
on  its  possessor  by  act  of  parliament  1 1. 
Hen.  VI.    See  Arundel. 
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^Appendix.  — Fir. 


Barony. 

6.  i.  Thomas  Howard,  earl  of  Arun- 
del and  Surrey,  heir-general  of  the  Fitz- 
Alans  above-mentioned,  created  in  1 627, 
baron  Fitz-Alan,  Clun  and  Oswaldestre, 
and  Maltravers,  as  annexed  to  the 
dignity  of  earl  of  Arnndel.  See  Arundel. 

Fitz-Ausculph. 
Barony  hy  Tenure. 

1.  i.  William  Fitz-Ausculph,  in  the 
time  of  William  I. 

Fitz-Bkrnard. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

I,  i.  Thomas  Fitz-Bernard,  summ. 
to  parliament  Jan.  8,  1313,  died  — . 

Fitz-Clarknck. 
Viscounty,   May    12,    1831.  See 
Munster. 

Fitz-Count. 
Barony  hy  Teuure. 

1.  i«  Brian  Fitz-Count,  living  1141. 

Fitz-Gerold. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

t.  i.  Robert  Fitz-Gerold,1  living  in 
the  year  1082. 

2. "  ii.  Alexander  Fitz-Gerold,  living 
in  the  year  1165. 

3.  in.  Warine  Fitz-Gerold,  chamber- 
lain to  Henry  II. 

4.  iv.  Warine  Fitz-Gerold,  died  in 
1217,  without  male  issue- 


5.  v.  Henry  Fitz-Gerold,  brother  of 
the  last  baron,  died  s.  p.  m. 

FlTZ-G  IB80N. 

Barony. 

1 .  r.  John  Fitz-Gibbon,*  carl  of  Clare, 
in  Ireland;  created  baron  Fitz-Gibbon 
of  Sidbury,  co.  Devon.  Sept.  24,  1799; 
died  in  the  year  1802. 

2.  ii.  John  Fitz-Gibbon,  son  and  heir. 
Present  baron  Fitz-Gibbon,  earl  of  Clare 
in  Ireland. 

Fitz-Hamon. 
Barony  hy  Tenure. 

],  i.  Robert  Fitz-Hamon,"  died  1 107, 
p.  p.  m.,  leaving  four  daughters  his  heirs, 
of  whom  Mabell  was  wife  of  Robert  earl 
of  Gloucester,  natural  son  of  king 
Henry  I. 

Fitz-Harris. 
Viscounty,  December  29,  1800.  See 
Malmesbury. 

Fitz-Henrt. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

I.  1.  Aucherus  Fitz-Henry  ;  sum- 


moned to  parliament  March  4, 1309; 
died  in  the  year  1325. 

Fitz-Herbert. 

Barony. 

1.  1.  Matthew  Fitz-Herbert.4  temp. 
John. 

2.  11.  Peter  Fits-Matthew,  son  and 
heir,  died  1254,  s.  p. 

3.  in.  John  Fits-Matthew,  brother 
and  heir ;  living  1256. 

4.  iv.  Matthew  Fitz-John,  son  and 
heir ;  died  s.  p.  about  1300. 

Fitz-Herbert  of  EastwcU. 
Barony. 

1.  1.  Heneage  Finch,  earl  of  Win- 
chelsca ;  created  baron  Fits-Herbert  of 
Eastwell,  co.  of  Kent,  June  26,  1GGQ. 
Barony  Extinct  in  1729.  See  Win- 
chelsea. 

FlTZ-HuGH. 

Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  1.  Bardolph,3  lord  of  Ravensworth, 
temp.  William  Conq. 

2.  11.  Akaris  Fitz-Bardolph,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  the  year  1161. 

3.  in.  Harvey  Fitz-Akaris,  son  and 
heir,  died  1182. 

4.  iv.  Henry  Fitz-Harvey,  son  and 
heir,  died  1201. 

5.  v.  Randolph  Fitz-Henrv,  son  and 
heir,  died  1262. 

6.  vi.  Henry  Fitz-Randolph,  son  and 
heir,  died  — . 

7.  vii.  Randolph  Fitz-I I enry, son  ami 
heir,  died  — ,  s.  p. 

8.  viii.  Hugh  Fitz-Henry,  brother 
and  heir,  died  1304. 

Barony  by  Writ. 

9.  ix.  Henry  Fitz-H ugh,  son  and  heir, 
summoned  to  parliament  May  15,  1321 ; 
died  1356. 

10.  x.  Henry  Fitz-Hugh,  grandson 
and  heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  Henry 
Fitz-Hugh,  eldest  son  of  the  last  baron, 
died  in  the  year  1386. 

11.  xi.  Henry  Fitz-Hugh,  son  and 
heir;  K.  G. ;  died  1424. 

12.  xii.  William  Fitz-Hugh,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  the  year  1452. 

13.  xiii.  Henry  Fitz-Hugh,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  the  year  1472. 

14.  xiv.  Richard  Fitz-Hugh,  son  and 
heir,  died  about  1508. 

15.  xv.  George  Fitz-Hugh,  son  and 
heir,  died  1512,  s.  p.,  when  his  aunts 
Alice  and  Elizabeth,  daughters  of  the 
baron  Henry  who  died  1508,  were  his 
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next  heirs ;  between  whose  representa- 
tives this  barony  is  in  abeyance. 

FiTZ-JoHN. 

Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  i.  John  Fitz-Geoffrev»  son  of 
Geoffrey  Fitz -Piers,  earl  of  Essex,  living 
in  the  year  1245. 

2.  ii.  John  Fitz-John,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1257. 

Barony  by  Writ. 

3.  in.  John  Fitz-John,  summoned  to 
parliament  Dec.  14,  1264 ;  died  1275, 
s.  p.    Barony  Extinct. 

4.  iv.  Richard  Fitz-John,  brother 
and  heir  ,  summoned  to  parliament  J une 
23,  1295;  died  1290,  8.  p.  Barony 
Extinct. 

Fitz-Paynk. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  i.  Robert  Fitz- Payne,1  son  of  Pain 
Fitz  John,  brother  of  Eustace  Fitz-John, 
ancestor  of  the  barons  Vesci ;  living  in 
the  year  1216. 

2.  ii.  Roger  Fitz- Payne ;  died  about 
the  year  1237- 

3.  in.  Robert  Fitz- Payne,  son  and 
heir,  died  1280. 

Barony  by  Writ. 

4.  iv.  Robert  Fitz-Payne.  son  and 
heir,  summoned  to  parliament  Feb.  6, 
1299;  died  1315. 

5.  v.  Robert  Fitz-Payne,  son  and  heir, 
died  1354,  without  male  issue. 
Barony. 

6.  i.  Thomas  Percy,  descended  from 
Isabel,  daughter  of  the  last  baron,  created 
by  patent,  April  30,  1557,  baron  Percy 
of  Cockermouth  and  Petworth,  baron 
Poynings,  Lucy,  Bryan,  and  Fitz-Payne ; 
created  earl  of  Northumberland  Mav  1, 
1557.  Barony  merged  in  the  earldom, 
and  with  it  in  1670  became  Extinct. 

Fitz-Ralph. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  I.  Ralph  Fitz-IIubert,*  in  the 
time  of  William  I. 

2.  ii.  Ralph  Fitz-Ralph,  son  and  heir, 

3.  in.  Hubert  Fitz-Ralph,  son  and 
heir,  died  1221,  s.p.  m. 


4.  iv.  Hugh  Fitz-Ralph;  died  1275, 
without  issue. 

Fitz-Ranulph. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  i.  Thomas  Fitz-Ranulph,3  lord  of 
Alfreton,  co.  Derby,  living  1169. 

2.  ii.  William  Fitz-Ranulph,  son  and 
heir,  died  — . 

Arms.  •  Ou  three  lion*  fmmH  cnardant  In  pale;  over 
or.  *  Or,  two  ilievromU,  gu.  »  Or.  a  few,  between  tw 


3.  in.  Thomas  Fitz-Ranulph,  son 
and  heir,  died  1244,  s.  p. 

Fitz-Rkginald. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  i.  Herbert  Fitz-Herbert,  chamber- 
lain to  king  Stephen  1139  ;  living  1 196. 

2.  ii.  Peter  Fitz-Herbert,  son  and 
heir,  died  1234. 

3.  in.  Herbert  Fitz-Petcr,  son  and 
heir,  died  1247,  without  issue. 

4.  iv.  Reginald  Fitz-Herbert,  brother 
and  heir,  died  1285. 

Barony  by  Writ. 

5.  v.  John  Fitz-Reginald,  son  and 
heir,  summoned  to  parliament  Dec.  29, 
1299  ;  died  — ,  leaving  heirs  never 
summoned  to  parliament.  His  descend- 
ants assumed  the  name  of  Fitz-Herbert, 
and  from  Peter,  brother  of  this  baron,  the 
Fitz-Herberts,  earls  of  Pembroke,  are 
descended. 

Fitz-Roger.    See  Clavering. 

Fitz- Robert. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  i.  John  Fitz-Robert,4  supposed  to 
be  related  to  the  family  of  Clare,  one  of 
the  celebrated  twenty-five  barons  ap- 
inted  to  enforce  the  observance  of 
agna  Charta  ;  died  — . 

Fitz-Swaine. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  i.  Adam  Fitz-Swaine,  son  of 
Swaine  Fitz-Aluric ;  died  s.  p.  m.  temp. 
Henry  II. 

Fitz-Walter. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  i.  Robert,4  fifth  son  of  Richard 
Fitz-Gilbert,  ancestor  of  the  earls  of 
Clare ;  steward  to  king  Henry  I.,  died 
in  the  year  1 134. 

2.  ii.  Walter  Fitz-Robert,  son  and 
heir,  died  1198. 

3.  in.  Robert  Fitz-Walter,  son  and 
heir,  was  one  of  the  celebrated  25  barons 
appointed  to  enforce  the  observance  of 
Magna  Charta  ;  died  1234. 

4.  iv.  Walter  Fitz-Walter,  son  and 
heir,  died  1257. 

Barony  by  Writ. 

5.  v.  Robert  Fitz-Walter,  son  and 
heir,  summoned  to  parliament  June  23, 
1295;  died  1325. 

6.  vi.  Robert  Fitz-Walter,  son  and 
heir,  never  summoned  to  parliament ; 
died  in  the  year  1328. 

7.  vn.  John  Fitz-Walter,  son  and 
heir,  summoned  to  parliament  March  3, 
1341 ;  died  1361. 
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8.  viii.  Walter  Fitz-Walter,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  1386. 

9.  ix.  Walter  Fitz- Walter,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  1407. 

10.  x.  Humphrey  Fitz-Walter,  son 
and  heir,  died  1422,  without  issue. 

11.  xi.  Walter  Fitz-Walter,  brother 
and  heir,  died  1432,  s.  p.  m. 

12.  i.  John  Ratcliffe,1  sun  and  heir  of 
Sir  John  Ratcliffe;  K.  G. ;  by  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  and  heir  of  the  last  baron, 
summoned  to  parliament  Sept.  15,  1485; 
beheaded  and  attainted  1495.  Honors 
Forfeited. 

Viscounty. 

13.  ii.  Robert  Ratcliffe,  son  and  heir, 
restored  in  blood  and  honors  1509 ;  ere. 
viscount  Fitz-Walter  July  18,  1525,  and 
earl  of  Sussex  Dec.  28,  1529 ;  Lord  High 
Chamberlain  1540 ;  K.  G. ;  died  in  the 
year  1542. 

14.  in.  Henry  Ratcliffe,  son  and  heir, 
earl  of  Sussex ;  K.  G. ;  died  1556. 

15.  iv.  Thomas  Ratcliffe,  son  and 
heir,  earl  of  Sussex ;  K.  G. ;  died  in 
1583,  without  issue. 

16.  v.  Henry  Ratcliffe,  brother  and 
heir,  earl  of  Sussex  ;  K.  G. ;  died  in 
the  year  1593. 

17.  vi.  Robert  Ratcliffe,  son  and  heir, 
earl  of  Sussex  ;  K.  G.  ;  died  1629,  8.  p. 

18.  vn.  Edward  Ratcliffe,  cousin  and 
heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  Humphrey, 
second  son  of  viscount  Robert  Ratcliffe, 
who  died  1542 ;  succeeded  as  viscount 
Fitz-Walter  and  earl  of  Sussex;  but  the 
barony  fell  to  the  issue  of  Frances,  wife 
of  Sir  Thomas  Mildmay,  and  daughter 
of  the  viscount  Henry,  who  died  in  1556, 
and  aunt  and  heir  of  the  half  blood  of 
the  viscount  Robert  who  died  1629  ;  died 
1641,  s.  p.  Viscounty  of  Fitz-Walter 
and  earldom  of  Sussex  Extinct. 

19.  i.  Benjamin  Mildmay,*  brother 
and  heir  of  Henry,  eldest  son  of  Robert, 
son  and  heir  of  Sir  Henry,  brother  and 
heir  of  Sir  Thomas,  eldest  son  of  Sir 
Thomas  Mildinay,  by  the  above-men- 
tioned Frances  Fitz-\\  alter,  obtained  the 
barony  Febr.  10,  1669  ;  died  1679. 

20.  ii.  Charles  Mildmay,  son  and 
heir,  died  1728,  without  issue. 
Earldom. 

21.  in.  Benjamin  Mildmay,  brother 
and  heir,  created  viscount  Harwich,  co. 
Essex,  and  earl  Fitz-Walter,  May  14, 
1730;  died  1756,  s.  p.  Viscounty  of 
Harwich  and  earldom  of  Fitz-Walter 
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FlTZ-WlLLIAJH. 

Barony.  Earldom. 

1.  i.  William  Fitz-William,'  earl  and 
baron  Fitz-William  in  Ireland,  created 
lord  Fitz-William,  baron  of  Milton,  co. 
Northampton,  April  19,  1742;  viscount 
Milton  and  earl  Fitz-Willism  of  Nor- 


borough,  co.  Northampton,  I 
1746;  died  1756. 

2.  ii.  William  Weutworth  Fitz-Wil- 
liam, son  and  heir;  Lord-Lieutenant  of 
Ireland  1795.  Present  earl  aud  baron 
Fitz-William,  and  viscount  Milton;  also 
earl  and  baron  Fitz-William  in  Ireland. 

Fitz-Warine. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  i.  Fulke  Fitz-Warine,*  died  before 
the  year  1195. 

2.  ii.  Fulke  Fitz-Warine,  son  and 
heir,  died  1263. 

Barony  by  Writ. 

3.  in.  Fulke  Fitz-Warine,  son  and 
heir,  summoned  to  parliament  June  23, 
1295  ;  died  in  1314. 

4.  it.  Fulke  Fitz-Warine,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  1349. 

5.  v.  Fulke  Fitz-Warine,  son  and 
heir,  never  summoned  to  parliament  ; 
died  1373. 

6.  vi.  Fulke  Fitz-Warine,  son  and 
heir,  never  summoned  to  parliament  ; 
died  in  the  year  1377. 

7.  vn.  Fulke  Fitz-Warine,  son  and 
heir,  never  summoned  to  parliament  ; 
died  in  the  year  1391. 

8.  viii.  Fulke  Fitz-Warine,  son  and 
heir,  never  summoned  to  parliament  ; 
died  in  the  year  1 407. 

9.  ix.  Fulke  Fitz-Warine,  son  and 
heir,  never  summoned  to  parliament; 
died  1429,  s.  p.,  leaving  Elizabeth,  his 
sister,  wife  of  Richard  Hanckfbrd, 
his  heir. 

10.  i.  William  Bourchier,5  third  son 
of  William  earl  of  Ewe,  by  Ann, 
dau.  and  heir  of  Thomas  Plantagenet, 
duke  of  Gloucester,  married  Thomasine, 
daughter  and  heir  of  Richard  Hanck- 
ford,  by  Elizabeth  his  wife,  sister  and 
heir  of  the  last  baron,  and  was  sum- 
moned to  parliament  January  2,  1449 ; 
died  about  1470. 

11.  ii.   Fulke  Bourchier,  son  and 
heir,  died  1479. 

12.  in.  John  Bourchier,  son  and 


for  MitriVAV  ;  MTi.tul.or,  afo«r, 
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heir;  created  earl  of  Bath,  July  9, 
1536 ;  died  1539. 

13.  iv.  John  Bourchier,  son  and 
heir,  earl  of  Bath  ;  died  1560. 

14.  v.  William  Bourchier,  grandson 
and  heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  John 
Bourchier,  eldest  son  of  the  last  baron ; 
earl  of  Bath  ;  died  1623. 

15.  vi.  Edward  Bourchier,  son  and 
heir,  earl  of  Bath ;  died  1636,  s.  p.  m. 
This  barony  fell  into  abeyance  between 
his  three  daughters  and  co-heirs. 

Fitz-Warine. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  i.  William  Fitz-Warine,  summ. 
to  parliament  February  25,  1342 ;  died 
1361,  leaving  I  vo  his  son  and  heir,  never 
summoned  to  parliament. 

Flint. 

The  county  of  Flint  has  always  been 
considered  as  part  of  the  earldom  of 
Chester.  It  first  appears  as  a  distinct 
title  in  the  person  of  Arthur  Prince 
of  Wales,  earl  of  Chester  and  of  Flint 
in  the  year  1489. 

Foley. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  Thomas  Foley,1  created  baron 
Foley  of  Kidderminster,  in  the  county 
of  Worcester,  December  31,  1711; 
died  in  the  year  1733. 

2.  ii.  Thomas  Foley,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1766,  without  issue. 
Title  Extinct. 

3.  in.  Thomas  Foley,  grandson  of 
Thomas  Foley,  cousin  of  Thomas,  first 
baron,  created  baron  Foley  of  Kidder- 
minster, in  the  county  of  Worcester, 
May  20,  1776;  died  1777- 

4.  iv.  Thomas  Foley,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1793. 

5.  v.  Thomas  Foley,  son  and  heir. 
Present  baron  Foley. 

Foliot. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  i.  Robert  Foliot/  living  in  the 
year  1165. 

2.  ii.  Richard  Foliot,  son  and  heir, 
died  1196,  s.  p.  m. 

Barony  by  Writ. 

3.  i.  Jordan  Foliot,  summoned  to 
parliament  June  23,  1295  ;  died  — . 

Folkestone. 

Viscounty. 

I.  i.   Sir    Jacob    Bouverie,  bart., 


created  Lord  Longford,  baron  of  Long- 
ford, in  the  county  of  Wilts,  and  vis- 
count Folkestone,  of  Folkestone,  co. 
Kent,  June  29,  1747;  died  1761. 

2.  ii.  William  Bouverie,  son  and 
heir,  created  earl  of  Radnor  and  baron 
Pleydell-Bouverie  of  Coleshill,  in  the 
county  of  Berks,  October  21,  176*5. 
See  Radnor. 

Fordwich. 
Viscounty,  March   18,   1718.  See 
Cowper. 

Forester. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  Cecil  Weld  Forester,3  created 
baron  Forester  of  Wiiley  Park,  in  the 
county  of  Salop,  July  17,  1821 ;  died 
in  the  year  1828. 

2.  ii.  John  George  Weld  Forester, 
son  and  heir.    Present  baron  Forester. 

Fortescue. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  Hugh  Fortescue/  baron  Clin- 
ton, created  earl  Clinton  and  baron  For- 
tescue of  Castle  Hill,  in  the  county  of 
Devon,  July  5,  1746;  K.  B.;  died  1761, 
s.  p.,  when  this  barony  passed  to, 

2.  ii.  Matthew  Fortescue,  his  half- 
brother  and  heir ;  died  1 785. 
Earldom. 

3.  in.  Hugh  Fortescue,5  son  and  heir, 
created  viscount  Ebrington,  in  the 
county  of  Gloucester,  and  earl  Fortescue, 
Sept.  1,  1789.  Present  earl  and  baron 
Fortescue  and  viscount  Ebrington. 

Fossard. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  i.  Nigel  Fossard,6  died  1139. 

2.  ii.  Robert  Fossard,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1 194,  s.  p.  m. 

F  OXFORD. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  Edmund  Henry  Pery,7  earl  of 
Limerick  in  Ireland, created  baron  Fox- 
ford,  of  Stackpole  Court,  in  the  county 
of  Clare,  August  11,  1815.  Present 
baron  Foxford;  earl  of  Limerick,  &C, 
in  Ireland. 

Frene. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  i.  Hugh  de  Frene,  summoned  to 
parliament  Nov.  29,  1336 ;  died  — . 
Frescheville. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  John  Frescheville,"  created  baron 


A  u  ms.    1  Ar.  a  feasc  engrailed,  between  three  rinquefoils,  within  a  border  of  the  last,  sa.  *  Ou.  a  bend,  argent  

1  {Quarterly  ,  tint  and  fourth,  quarterly,  per  feme,  dancrttco,  ar.  and  sable,  in  the  ft  rut  and  fourth  quartern  a  bugle-horn  uf 
the  last,  garnished  or,  for  Forbwtkii  ;  second  and  third,  az.  a  fame  ncbulee,  erm.  in  chief  a  emu  crowlet,  titchee,  or,  betw. 

three  crescents,  two  and  one,  of  the  second,  for  W8LO  *  Quarterly ;  tir»t  and  fourth,  a*,  a  liend  ingrafted,  ar.  cottised, 

or,  for  Fohtkmlte  ;  second  and  third,  argent,  six  cms*  rmsatet*,  two,  three,  and  one,  titchee,  sa.  <m  a  chief,  ax.  I  wo  mullets 

plcnad.  or,  for  Clixto*.  5  Ax,  a  betid  engr.  ar.  cottiacd  or.  «  Or,  a  bend.  w.  *  Quarterly;  first  and  fourth, 

quarterly,  gu.  and  or,  on  a  betid  ar.  three  lion*  tusxant  sa. ;  second  ami  third,  per  chev.  cngr.  or  and»a.  in  chief  tfirec  tor- 
teauxes,  in  base  a  stag  ar.  1  Az.  a  bend  Ixtwced  aix  escallop  shelb,  ar. 
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Fresclicville  of  Stavely,  in  the  county 
of  Derby,  March  6,  1664 ;  died  in  the 
year  1682,  s.  p.  m.  Barony  Extinct. 
Frevillb. 
1.  i.  Alexander  de  Freville,1  summ. 
to  parliament  1327 ;  but  it  appears  that 
it  was  only  a  summons  dated  at  Ram- 
sey, April  5,  1327,  to  be  at  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne  with  horse  and  arms,  to 
serve  against  Robert  Bruce. 

FUKNIVAL. 

Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  i.  Gerard  deFurnival,2  living  1203. 

2.  ii.  Gerard  de  Furnival,  son  and 
heir,  died  1218. 

3.  m.  Thomas  de  Furnival,  son  and 
heir,  living  1237. 

4.  iv.  Thomas  de  Furnival,  son  and 
heir,  living  1269. 

5.  v.  Gerard  de  Furnival,  son  and 
heir,  died  11280. 

Barony  by  Writ. 

6.  vi.  Thomas  de  Furnival,  son  and 
heir,  summoned  to  parliament  June  23, 
1295 ;  died  1332. 

7.  vii.  Thomas  de  Furnival,  son  and 
heir,  died  1339. 

8.  vin.  Thomas  de  Furnival,  son  and 
heir,  died  about  1364,  8.  p. 

9.  ix.  William  de  Furnival,  brother 
and  heir,  died  1383,  s.  p.  m. 

10.  i.  Thomas  Nevill,3  brother  of 
Ralph,  first  earl  of  Westmoreland,  mar- 
ried Joan  de  Furnival,  daughter  and 
heir  of  William  the  last  baron,  and 
summoned  to  parliament  August  20, 
1383;  died  in'the  year  1406,  s.  p.  m., 
leaving  two  daughters  and  co-heirs. 

11.  i.  John  Talbot,  second  son  of 
Richard  Lord  Talbot  of  Blackmore, 
married  Maud,  eldest  daughter  and  co- 
heir of  the  last  baron  by  the  said  Joan 
de  Furnival,  and  summoned  to  parlia- 
ment, October  26,  1402;  createa  earl 
of  Shrewsbury  March  20, 1442;  K.  G.; 
died  1452.    See  Shrewsbury. 


Gage. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  William  Hall  Gage/  viscount 
Gage,  in  Ireland.  Created  baron  Gage 
of  Firle,  in  the  county  of  Sussex,  Oct. 
27,  1780;  created  baron  Gage  of  High 
Meadow,  in  the  county  of  Gloucester, 
November  1,  1790;  died  1791,  s.  p. 
Barony  of  Gage  of  Firle  Extinct;  but 
that  of  Gage  of  High  Meadow,  fell  to, 


2.  n.  Henry  Gage,  viscount  Gage  in 
Ireland,  nephew  and  heir,  died  in  the 
year  1808. 

3.  in.  Henry  Hall  Gage,  son  and 
heir.  Present  baron  Gage,  also  viscount 
Gage  in  Ireland,  and  a  baronet. 

Gainsborough. 

Earldom. 

1.  i.  Edward  Noel,5  son  and  heir  ap- 
parent of  Baptist,  second  viscount 
Campden,  created  (in  the  life-time  of 
his  father,)  baron  Noel  of  Titchfield,  in 
the  county  of  Southampton,  February 
3,  1681 ;  succeeded  as  fourth  viscount 
Campden  1682;  created  earl  of  Gains- 
borough, in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  Dec. 
1,  1682;  died  1689. 

2.  H.  Wriothesley  Baptist  Noel,  son 
and  heir,  died  1690,  8.  p.  m. 

3.  in.  Baptist  Noel,  cousin  and  heir, 
being  son  and  heir  of  Baptist  Noel, 
half-brother  of  Edward,  the  first  earl  ; 
died  in  the  year  1714. 

4.  iv.  Baptist  Noel,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1751. 

5.  v.  Baptist  Noel,  son  and  heir ; 
died  1759,  8.  p. 

6.  vi.  Henry  Noel,  brother  and  heir, 
died  1798,  s.  p.    Title  Extinct. 

Gambier. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  James  Gambier,6  created  baron 
Gambier  of  Iver,  co.  Buckingham,  Nov. 
9, 1807.  Presentbaron  Gambier,  G.  C.  B. 

Gant. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  I.  Gilbert  de  Gant,7  son  of  Baldwin, 
earl  of  Flanders,  in  the  time  of  William 
the  Conqueror. 

2.  ii.  Walter  de  Gant,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  1138. 

3.  in.  Gilbert  de  Gant,  son  and  heir, 
earl  of  Lincoln  in  the  right  of  his  wife, 
died  1156,  without  male  issue. 

4.  iv.  Robert  de  Gant,  uncle  and 
heir  male,  died  1 192. 

5.  v.  Gilbert  de  Gant,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1241, 

Barony  by  Writ. 

6.  vi.  Gilbert  de  Gant,  son  and  heir, 
summoned  to  parliament  Dec.  14,  1264  ; 
died  in  the  year  1274. 

7.  vn.  Gilbert  de  Gant,  son  and  heir, 
died  1297,  without  issue. 

Gardner. 

Barony. 

1.  1.  Alan  Gardner,  baron  Gardner  in 
Ireland,  created  baron  Gardner  of  Uttox- 


Arm*.    1  Or.  a  emus  |ntonrr,  gu.  *  Ar.  It  bond  between  fix  martlet*,  gu.  s  C.w.  on  a  saltier,  argent,  a  martlet  for 

dillcrenee,  no.  1  1'it  Saltier,  su.  and  ar.  a  fattier  gu.  *  Or,  fretty  gu.  a  eanton  ermine.  •  Ltiitinois,  a  <t»c,  wavy 

a/,,  between  three  starting*     beaked  aiul  legged  gu.  '  Barry  of  six,  or  and  at  abend,  gu. 
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eter,  co.  Stafford,  Nov.  27,  1806  ;  died 
in  the  year  1808. 

2.  11.  Alan  Hyde  Gardner,  son  and 
heir;  K.C.B.;  died  1815. 

3.  in.  Alan  Legge  Gardner,1  son  and 
heir.  Present  baron  Gardner,  also  baron 
Gardner  in  Ireland. 

Gaugi. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  1.  Ralph  de  Gaugi,  living  1165. 

2.  11.  Robert  de  Gaugi,  who  was 
living  in  the  year  1218. 

3.  in.  William  de  Gaugi,  who  was 
li ving  in  the  year  1 233. 

4.  iv.  Ralph  de  Gaugi,  son  and  heir, 
died  1278,  without  issue. 

5.  v.  Adam  de  Gaugi,  brother  and 
heir,  died  1286,  without  issue.  From 
this  family  it  is  presumed  that  the  pre- 
sent lord  Gage  is  derived. 

Genevill. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  1.  Peter  de  Genevill2  living  1243. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

2.  11.  Geoffrey  de  Genevill,  son  and 
heir,  summoned  to  parliament  Febr.  6, 
1291),  died  in  1307,  leaving  three  sons 
never  summoned  to  parliament. 

Gerard  of  Bromley. 

Barony, 

1.  1.  Thomas  Gerard,3  created  baron 
Gerard  of  Gerard's  Bromley,  co.  Stafford, 
July  21,  1603;  died  1618. 

2.  11.  Gilbert  Gerard,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1622. 

3.  in.  Dutton  Gerald,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1640. 

4.  iv.  Charles  Gerard,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1667. 

5.  v.  Digby  Gerard,  son  and  heir, 
died  1711,  s.  p.m.    Title  Extinct. 

Gerard  of  Brandon. 

Barony. 

1.  1.  Charles  Gerard,  son  and  heir  of 
Sir  Charles,  eldest  son  of  Ratclitfe 
Gerard,  younger  brother  of  Thomas,  first 
baron  Gerard,  of  Gerard's  Bromley,  ere. 
baron  Gerard  of  Brandon,  co.  Suffolk, 
Nov.  8,  1645 ;  created  viscount  Brandon, 
and  earl  of  Macclesfield,  co.  Cheshire, 
July  23,  1679  ;  died  1693. 

2.  11.  Charles  Gerard,  son  and  heir, 
earl  of  Macclesfield ;  died  1701,  8.  p. 

3.  in.  Fitton  Gerard,  brother  and 
heir,  earl  of  Macclesfield  ;  died  in  1702, 
without  issue.    Honors  Extinct. 


GlIISNES. 

Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  1.  Ernald,1  count  of  Ghisnes  in 
France,  a  baron  in  the  time  of  king  John, 
died  in  the  year  1221. 

2.  11.  Baldwin  Ghisnes,  son  and  heir, 
died  — . 

3.  in.  Robert  de  Ghisnes,  living  in 
the  year  1248. 

4.  iv.  Ingelram  de  Ghisnes,  called 
also  Ingelram  de  Cursi,  died  in  1282. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

5.  v.  Ingelram  de  Ghisnes,  summoned 
to  parliament  June  23,  1295 ;  died  in 
1323,  leaving  William  and  Ingelram  de 
Ghisnes,  called  also  de  Cursi,  his  sons, 
never  summoned  to  parliament.  Ingel- 
ram de  Courci,  son  and  heir  of  the  last- 
mentioned  Ingelram,  who  was  heir  to 
his  brother  William,  married  Isabel  Plan- 
tagenet,  daughter  of  Edward  III.,  and 
was  created  earl  of  Bedford  in  1366. 
This  barony  is  now  vested  in  the  des- 
cendants and  representatives,  if  any,  of 
Ingelram,  by  his  summons  to  parliament 
in  the  year  1295. 

Giffard. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  1.  Osbert  Giffard/  a  natural  son  of 
king  John. 

2.  11.  Osbert  Giffard,  son  and  heir, 
died  about  1297. 

3.  1.  Hugh  Giffard,  constable  of  the 
Tower  of  London  1235;  living  1239. 

4.  1.  John  Giffard,  living  in  the 
year  1292,  aged  100. 

5.  1.  Andrew  Giffard,  held  the  barony 
of  Funtell,  co.  Wilts,  which  he  resigneil 
by  consent  of  king  John. 

9.  1.  Walter  Giffard,  living  in  the 
vear  1239. 

Giffard  of  Brimmcsjield. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  1.  Osbert  Giffard,6  died  before  the 
year  1086. 

2.  11.  Elias  Gifford,  son  and  heir, 
living  in  the  year  1121. 

3.  in.  Elias  Gifford,  died  before  the 
year  1167. 

4.  iv.  Elias  Gifford,  died  1190. 

5.  v.  Thomas  Giffard,  living  1194. 

6.  vi.  Elias  Giffard,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  vear  1248. 


Aims. 
combatant, 
ar.  a 


1  Ar.  on  a  chcreron  irulcs,  between  throe  frriffins'  heat  In,  cram!,  azure,  an  anchor,  between  two  lion*,  pawiant, 
or  *  Ai.threc  horacs'Mte,  or,  on  a  chief,  ermine,  a  dcmi.lion  ianuant,  gu.  »  Quarterly  ;  lint  ami  fourth, 


M-cond  and  third,  a*,  a  lion  rampant,  crowned,  or  *  Barry  of  *ix,  v 

in  i«le,  ar.  «  Gu.  three  liotu  uasaaiit,  in  j«ie,  armed  and  languor,  a 


airee,  and  kuIcs.- 


Gulw,  thrw 
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Barony  by  Writ. 

7.  VII.  John  Giffard,  son  and  heir, 
summoned  to  parliament  June  24,  1295; 
died  in  the  year  1299. 

8.  viii.  John  Gilfard,  son  and  heir, 
executed  and  attainted  1322,  s.  p.  m. 
The  Barony  Forfeited;  but  the  attainder 
and  all  the  proceedings  against  Thomas, 
earl  of  Lancaster  and  his  adherents,  being 
reversed  in  1327,  the  barony  is  probably 
vested  in  the  representatives  of  Kathe- 
rine  and  Eleanor,  daughters  and  heirs  of 
the  said  baron,  and  is  now  in  abeyance. 

Giffohd. 

Barony. 

1 .  i.  Sir  Robert  Gilford,1  Knt.  created 
baron  Gifford  of  St.  Leonard,  co.  Devon, 
Jan.  31,  1824;  died  1826. 

2.  n.  Robert  Francis  Gifford,  son  and 
heir.    Present  baron  Gifford . 

Glamorgan.3    See  Beaufort. 
Glanvill. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  i.  Ranulph  de  Glanvill,  in  the 
time  of  William  I. 

2.  ii.  William  de  Glanvill,  died  — . 

3.  in.  Bartholomew  de  Glanvill,  son 
and  heir,  living  1175. 

4.  iv.  Ranulph  de  Glanvill,  presumed 
brother  of  the  last  baron,  died  in  1189, 
without  male  issue. 

Glastonbury. 
Barony,  April  30,  1719 — Extinct  in 
1743.    See  Feversham. 
Barony. 

1.  i.  James  Grenville,4  son  and  heir, 
of  James  Grenville,  4th  son  of  Richard 
Grenville,  by  Hester  countess  Temple, 
created  baron  Glastonbury  of  Bntleigh, 
co.  Somerset,  Oct.  20,  1797  ;  died  in 
the  year  1825,  s.  r.    Barony  Extinct. 

Glenlyon. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  James  Murray,5  second  son  of 
John,  present  duke  of  Athol ;  K.  T.; 
created  baron  Glenlvon  of  Glenlyon,  co. 
Perth,  July  17,  1821.  Present  baron 
Glenlyon. 

Gloucester. 

Earldom. 

1.  i.  Coel  Godebog,  afterwards  known 
as  Coill,  king  of  Colchester,  is  by  Welsh 
genealogists  called  earl  of  Gloucester. 
He  became  king  in  262,  see  page  15. 


2.  ii.  Kenan,  son  of  the  last  earl  and 
king,  contended  not  with  his  brother-in- 
law  the  emperor  Constantine,  who  had 
married  his  sister  Helena,  for  the  king- 
dom ;  but  contented  himself  with  this 
earldom  and  other  large  possessions. 
Amongst  many  children,  whose  descend- 
ants became  eminent  in  Wales,  he  left 
Morudh,  his  son,  as  successor  in  the 
earldom  ;  died  — . 

3.  in.  Morudh  was  the  next  earl,  and 
famous  in  the  wars  of  king  Arthur.  His 
issue  was  Arthwys,  father  of  Kynfelyn, 
father  of  Kynwid  Kynwidion,  father  of 
Cadrod-Calch-Fvnvtih,  said  to  be  lord  of 
Dunstable,  Coleslnll,  and  earl  of  Nor- 
thampton, from  whom  descended,  as 
direct  heir-male,  the  famous  Owen 
Tudor.  This  statement  is  from  Collins  ; 
but  other  authorities  give  the  descent 
of  Owen  Tudor  as  it  is  displayed  in  the 
seventeenth  Genealogical  table. 

4.  I.  Edol,  derived  from  the  last  earl, 
was  amongst  the  Britons  who  were  slain 
at  Ambresbury  by  the  treachery  of  Hen- 
gist,  king  of  Kent,  the  Saxon  in  474  ; 
but  performing  prodigies  of  valor,  slaying 
70  of  the  assassins,  he  escaped  to  Glou- 
cester. Afterwards  fighting  under  Aure- 
lius  Ambrosiu8  against  the  Saxons,  he 
rushed  into  the  midst  of  the  battle,  took 
Hengist  prisoner,  and  after  the  fight  cut 
off  his  head  with  his  own.  sword,  that  this 
pest  of  the  Britons  might  not  escape  by- 
treaty  and  compromise.   He  died  — . 

5.  I.  Sweyn,  eldest  son  of  Godwin, 
earl  of  Kent,  was  earl  of  Gloucester,  He- 
reford, Somersetshire,  and  Berkshire, 
died  — 

6.  i.  Morviens,  a  Saxon,  was  the  next 
earl,  and  he  was  slain  at  the  battle  of 
Hastings,  in  1066. 

7.  i.  Robert,6  surnamed  the  Consul, 
natural  son  of  king  Henry  I.,  created 
earl  of  Gloucester ;  died  1147. 

8.  n.  William,  son  and  heir,  died  in 
1173,  without  male  issue. 

9.  i.  John  Plantagenet,7  younger  son 
of  Henry  II.,  married  Isabel,  daughter 
and  co-heir  of  the  last  earl,  and  was  ere. 
earl  of  Gloucester ;  ascended  the  throne 
in  the  year  1 199. 

10.  i.  Geoffrey  de  Mandeville,8  earl 
of  Essex,  was  earl  of  Gloucester,  in  the 
right  of  his  wife,  the  same  Isabel ;  died  in 


Akm*    >  Ax.acheTe«>nixiwcwthrccrtiiTUTw,with  leather*  or,  within  a  bordure  engrailed argent,  charged  with  eight 

tortcauxe*.  »  Sec  title  Beaufort.  »  IVr  chief  indented,  a*,  and  argent,— «  Quarterly;  firrt,  vert,  on  a  cmw.ar.  Ave 

tortcauxe*,  for  Orf*yim.K  ;  second  and  third,  ar.  two  bare,  sa.  each  charpi'd  with  three  martlets,  or,  for  Temple  ;  fourth, 

or,  an  caple  delayed,  sa.  for  Coiiham.  »  Quarterly  ;  firet,  a».  three  utar*  ar.  within  a  double  trewurr,  flory,  counterflory, 

or,  for  Mi  am  v  ;  second,  gu.  three  leg*,  in  annor,  pro|ier,  conjoined  at  the  thigh,  for  the  Ihik  ok  M \x  ;  third,  quarterly  ; 
firet  and  fourth,  ar.  on  a  bend  as.,  three  stag*'  heads.  cabo»»cd,  or,  for  Sta.vi.rv  ;  second  and  third,  gu.  two  lions,  paauint 
in  pale,  ar.  for  Stram.e  ;  fourth,  quarterly  ;  firrt  and  fourth,  or, a  fc*so,  chequy,  ar  and  azure,  for  Stf.wart  ;  «e«»nd  and 

third,  t-aly  of  „ix,  (,r  and  sa.  for  Athoi  -A  Gu.  three  rerta,  or.  '  < Ju.  three  iioim,  pastaut  guanlant,  or,  a  bend,  as.  

•  Quarterly ;  or  and  gules,  over  all,  an  CJtcarbunclc,  twmcte  and  llorety,  sa. 
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1216,  s.  p.  Isabel,  his  widow,  re-married 
Hubert  de  Burgh,  but  died  8.  p. 

11.  I.  Almarick  D'Evereux,1  son  of 
the  earl  of  Evereux,  by  Mabell,  eldest 
co-heir  with  her  sister,  the  above-named 
Isabel,  became  earl  of  Gloucester  in  the 
right  of  his  mother,  died  1226,  s.  p. 

12.  i.  Gilbert  de  Clare,3  earl  of  Hert- 
ford, son  of  Richard,  earl  of  Hertford,  by 
Amicia,  daughter  and  co-heir  with  her 
sisters,  the  above-named  Isabel  and  Ma- 
bel, earl  of  Gloucester  in  the  right  of  his 
mother;  died  1229. 

13.  ii.  Richard  de  Clare,  son  and  heir, 
earl  of  Hertford ;  died  1261. 

14.  m.  Gilbert  de  Clare,  son  and  heir, 
earl  of  Hertford  ;  married  Joan  Planta- 
genet,  dau.  of  Edward  I.;  died  I  295. 

15.  I.  Ralph  de  Monthermer,3  married 
Joane  Plantagenet,  widow  of  Gilbert, 
the  last  earl,  and  bore  the  title  of  Glou- 
cester until  his  wife's  death  in  1307. 

16.  i.  Gilbert  de  Clare,  son  and  heir 
of  earl  Gilbert,  who  died  121)5  ;  died  in 
1313,  8.  p.,  leaving  his  three  sisters, 
Alianore,  Margaret,  and  Elizabeth,  his 
heirs.  Hugh  le  Despencer4  is  by  many 
considered  as  the  next  earl  of  Gloucester, 
in  the  right  of  his  wife  Alianore,  but 
he  never  bore  that  title. 

17.  i.  Hugh  de  Audley,'  2nd  husband 
of  Margaret,  sister  and  co-heir  of  the  last 
earl,  created  earl  of  Gloucester,  April, 
23,  1337;  died  1347,8.  v.  a.  Title 
Extinct. 
Dukedom. 

18.  i.  Thomas  Plantagenet,6  earl  of 
Buckingham  and  Essex,  6th  son  of  king 
Edwara  III.,  created  duke  of  Glouces- 
ter Nov.  12,  1385;  K.  G.;  Lord  IIi>h 
Constable ;  died  1397.  His  son  and  heir, 
Humphrey,  bore  not  his  father's  titles, 
and  died  1399,  s.  p.  Dukedom  Extinct. 
Earldom. 

19.  I.  Thomas  Lord  Despencer,7  son 
and  heir  of  Edward,  eldest  son  of  Edward, 
son  and  heir  of  Hugh  Despencer,  by 
Alianore  de  Clare,  sister  and  co-heiress  of 
earl  Gilbert,  who  died  1295  ;  created  earl 
of  Gloucester  Sept.  29,  1397;  attainted 
and  beheaded  1400.    Honors  Forfeited. 

20.  i.  Humphrey  Plantagenet," young- 
est son  of  king  Henry  IV.,  summoned  to 

Arms.    «  Per  pale  indented,  ar.  and gu.  »  Or,  three  chevrons,  gu.  *  Or,  an  eagle  displayed,  vert,  1 

l>eakcd,  gu.  4  Quarterly :  ar.  and  gu.  in  second  and  third  a  firvt,  or,  over  all,  a  bcndlet,  ml— — I  Gules,  a  fret,  or,  and  a 

border,  ar.  «  Quarterly.  France  and  England,  a  border,  ar.  7  Quarterly,  ar.  and  gu.  a  fret,  or,  over  all,  a  bend,  sa.— 

■  Quarterly,  France  and  England,  bonier,  ar.— »  France  and  England,  on  a  label  of  three  points,  ar.  a*  many  canton*,  gu. 
— 10  Quart«-rly ;  first  and  fourth,  France  and  England. ;  the  second,  or.  a  Hon  rampant,  within  a  double  treasure,  gules, 
for  Scotland  ;  the  third,  for  Ireland,  az.  a  harp,  or,  stringedf  ar.  a  file  with  three  lam  beaux  charged  with  nine  torteauxes. 

■  11  The  Royal  Arm*,  with  the  exception  of  the  crown  ol  Charlemagne,  with  a  label  of  three  points  charged  with  nine 

torteauxes,  as  prince  of  Wales.  •*  The  same  as  those  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  with  a  dirti-rencc  of  five  points  to  the 

lalx-1,  the  rnitldlc  one  charged  with  a  fleur-de-lis  azure,  and  the  other  four  with  a  cn*s  gu.  the  escutcheon  surmounted 

wlUi  the  crown  in  the  fourth  quarter  being  omitted.  '*  Gules,  an  eagle,  with  two  heads  displayed,  between  three 

fleurs-de-lis,  ar.  a  half-moon  for  ditl'erence. 

*  In  HWt)  a  warrant  w.t»  issued  for  the  creation  of  William,  son  of  George  and  Anne,  prince  and  princess  of  Denmark, 
as  duke  of  Gloucester;  hut  he  died  before  the  patent  passed  the  Great  Seal. 

4  A 


parliament  as  duke  of  Gloucester  and 
earl  of  Pembroke,  Sept.  26, 1414  ;  K.G.; 
died  1446,  s.  p.    Honors  Extinct. 

21.  i.  Richard  Plantagenet,9  brother 
of  king  Edward  IV.,  created  duke  of 
Gloucester,  in  1461;  K.  G. ;  became 
Richard  III.,  June  22,  1483,  and  this 
dignity  merged  in  the  crown. 

22.  i.  Henry  Stuart,10  youngest  son 
of  Charles  I.,  ere.  earl  of  Cambridge  and 
duke  of  Gloucester,  May  13,  1659; 
K.  G .  ;  died  1 660,  8.  p.  Honors  Extinct. 

23.  i.  Frederick  Lewis,"*  eldest  son  of 
George,  prince  of  Wales,  afterwards 
king  George  II.,  created  duke  of  Glou- 
cester Jan.  10,  1717,  and  baron  Snaudon 
in  Wales,  viscount  Launceston,  in  the 
county  of  Cornwall,  earl  of  Kit  ham,  co. 
Kent,  marquess  of  the  Isle  of  Ely,  co. 
Cambridge,  and  duke  of  Edinburgh,  in 
1726  ;  created  prince  of  Wales  Jan.  9, 
1729;  K.G.  ;  died  1751. 

24.  ii.  George  William  Frederick, 
son  and  heir,  created  prince  of  Wales 
April  20,  1751.  Became  king  George 
III.,  Oct.  25,  1760,  when  these  titles 
merged  in  the  crown. 

25.  i.  William  Henry,1* younger  bro- 
ther to  king  George  III.,  created  duke 
of  Gloucester  and  Edinburgh,  and  earl  of 
Connaught  in  Ireland,  Nov.  17,  1764  ; 
K.  G.  ;  died  1805. 

26.  ii.  His  royal  highness  William 
Frederick,  son  and  heir.  Present  duke 
of  Gloucester  and  Edinburgh  in  Great 
Britain,  and  earl  of  Connaught  in  Ireland, 
K.  G. ;  G.  C.  B. 

GODOLPIIIN. 

Barony.  Earldom. 

1.  i.  Sidney  Godolphin, 18  created  baron 
Godolphin  of  Rialton,  co.  Cornwall,  Sept. 
8,  1684,  created  viscount  Rialton  and 
earl  of  Godolphin,  co.  Cornwall,  Dec. 
29,  1706;  Lord  High  Treasurer  1702; 
K.  G.  ;  died  1712. 

2.  ii.  Francis  Godolphin,  son  and  heir, 
created  baron  Godolphin  of  Helston, 
co.  Cornwall,  January  23,  1375;  died 
1766,  s.  p.  m.  Earldom  and  barony  of 
Godolphin  of  Rialton,  and  viscounty  of 
Rialton,  Extinct ;  but  the  barony  of 
Godolphin  of  Helston  devolved  upon, 

3.  hi.  Francis  Godolphin,  cousin  and 
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heir,  son  and  heir  of  Henry  Godolphin, 
uncle  to  the  last  baron ;  died  1785,  8.  p. 
Title  Extinct. 

GODKRICH. 

\%,  Viscounty,  Dec.  14,  1706— Extinct 
1740.   See  Kent. 
Viscounty. 

1.  i.  Frederick  John  Robinson,'  (being 
son  and  heir  of  Thomas,  second  baron 
Grantham,  by  Mary  Jemima,  second 
daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Philip,  second 
earl  of  Hardwicke,  by  Jemima,  marchi- 
oness de  Grey,  who  "died  in  1797  ;  the 
sister  and  heiress-presumptive  of  Ama- 
bel, present  countess  de  Grey,  and  the 
dau.  of  John,  third  earl  of  Hreadalbanc, 
by  Amabel,  eldest  dau.  and  co-heiress  of 
Henry  de  Grey,  the  duke  of  Kent  who 
died  in  1740,)  created  viscount  Goderich, 
of  Nocton,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln, 
April  26,  1827. 

Gordon  of  Huntley. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  Alexander  Gordon,8  fourth  duke 
of  Gordon  in  Scotland,  created  baron 
Gordon  of  Hun».lv,  co.  Gloucester,  and 
earl  of  Norwich,  July  12,  1784;  K.  T; 
died  1827.  George  Gordon,  commonly 
called  marquess  of  Huntly,  son  and  hcir- 
opparent  of  the  said  duke  of  Gordon,  &C, 
was  summoned  to  pari,  in  his  father's 
barony,  April  11,  1807. 

2.  ii.  George  Hamilton  Gordon,  son 
and  heir,  succeeded  as  duke  of  Gordon, 
&c,  1827.   Present  duke  of  (iordon  &c. 

Gordon  of  Aberdeen. 
Viscounty. 

1.  i.  George  Hamilton  Gordon,3  4th 
earl  of  Aberdeen  in  Scotland,  created 
viscount  Gordon  of  Aberdeen,  co.  Aber- 
deen, June  18,  1H14.  Present  viscount 
{iordon,  also  earl  of  Aberdeen,  &c,  in 
Scotland,  K.  T. 

Gorges. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

1 .  i.  Ralph  de  Gorges,4  summoned  to 
parliament  from  March  4,  1300,  to  Sept. 
18,  1322,  but  neither  he  nor  any  of  his 
descendants  ever  after  summ.  to  pari. 
G  on  i  no. 

Borony. 

1.  i.  George  Goring,  created  baron 
Goring  of  Hurst-Pierpont,  co.  Sussex, 
April  14,  1052;  created  earl  of  Norwich, 
Nov.  8,  1644;  died  1662. 


2.  ii.  Charles  Goring,  son  and  heir, 
earl  of  Norwich  ;  died  in  1672,  without 
issue.    Honors  Extinct. 

Gower. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  Sir  John  I<eveson,  Gower,*  ere. 
baron  Gower  of  Sittenham,  co.  York, 
March  16,  1703;  died  1709. 
Earldoin. 

2.  ii.  John  Leveson  Gower,  son  and 
heir,  created  viscount  Trentham,  in  the 
county  of  StafTord,  and  earl  Gower,  July 
8,  1746 ;  died  1754. 

3.  m.  Granville  Leveson  Gower,  son 
and  heir,  created  marquess  of  the  county 
of  Stafford,  Febr.  28,  1786  ;  K.  G.\- 
died  in  the  year  1^03. 

4.  iv.  George  Granville  Leveson 
Gower,  son  and  heir,  he  was  summoned 
to  parliament  (in  the  life-time  of  his 
father,)  in  his  father's  barony.  Became, 
1K)3,  earl  and  baron  Gower,  viscount 
Trentham,  and  marquess  of  Stafford,  and 
a  bart. ;  K.  G. 

5.  v.  George  Granville  Levison 
Gower,"  summoned  (in  the  life-time  of 
his  father,)  in  this  barony,  November  14, 
1826,    Present  baron  Gower. 

Grafton. 

Dukedom. 

1.  i.  Henry  Fitz-Roy,7  1st  earl  of 
Euston,  natural  son  of  king  Charles  II., 
created  duke  of  Grafton,  co.  Northamton, 
Sept.  11,  1G75;  K.  G.  ;  married  Isa- 
bella, daughter  and  heir  of  Henry  Bennet, 
earl  of  Arlington  ;  died  1 690. 

2.  ii.  Charles  Fitz-Roy,  son  and  heir; 
succeeded  in  the  right  of  his  mother,  as 
earl  of  Arlington,  &c.,  1723  ;  K.  G.  ; 
died  in  the  year  1757. 

3.  in.  Augustus  Henry  Fitz-Roy, 
grandson  and  heir,  being  son  and  heir, 
of  Augustus  Fitz-Roy,  second  son  of 
Charles  the  last  duke;  K.  G.;  died  iu 
the  year  1811. 

4!  iv.  George  Henry  Fitz-Roy  *  son 
and  heir,  present  duke  of  Grafton,  earl 
of  Arlington,  carl  of  Huston,  viscount 
Thetfbrd,  viscount  Ipswich,  baron  Ar- 
lington, and  baron  Sudbury. 

Graham. 
Barony.  Earldom. 

1.  i.  David  Graham,9  son  and  heir- 
apparent  of  James,  1st  duke  of  Montrose 


Aims.    '  Vert,  a  chev.  between  three  buck*  at  gaze,  or.  *  Quarterly;  firrt  ar.  three  hours'  heads  era*cd,  or, 

for  Gordon  ;  *ccond,  or,  three  lion»'  heart*,  erased  ku.  for  ItaDBMOt  11 ;  thin!,  <>r.  three  crescent*,  within  a  double  tramc 
(lory,  cnunterflory,  gu.  for  Setom  ;  fourth,  ax.  three  cinque-foils,  ar.  for  1'r  w  «— >  Azure,  three  lnviiV  head*  court  d, 
within  a  double  tre*  ure,  flowered  and  counterflowered  u  ith  thistles,  roses,  and  fltiirs-de-li*,  or.-  •  !.<  iHijree,  nr  a:«l  ai. 
Quarterly  ;  tint  and  fourth,  barrulyof  eight,  ar.  and  jru.  ;  over  all  a  crow,  flory  tut. ;  second  and  third,  aiutc,  thr>c 

[.leave*,  erect,  or.  •  See  title  *aflbrd.  '  The  anas  of  king  Charles  II..  with  a  batoon  Mt.i-;.  r,  «  Umv,  MjeM 

a*ure.  »  Quarterly;  fir»r  and  fourth,  France  and  Knglark],  quarterly ;  «<«nd,  Scotland  ;  third,  Ireland,  overall, 

a  sinister  baton,  compnny,  ar.  and  a*.-  »  Quarterly  ;  fir»t  and  fourth,  or,  o;i  a  chief, so.  three  mailt  i>-»hcU*  of  the  rmt  j 

second  and  third,  ar.  three  roses  gu.  barbed  atai  seedrr1  —  -. 
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in  Scotland,  created  baron  Graham  and 
earl  Graham,  of  Belford,  co.  Northumber- 
land, May  23,  1722 ;  died  in  the  year 
1731,  without  issue. 

2.  ii.  William  Graham,  brother  and 
heir,  succeeded  his  father  as  duke  of 
Montrose  in  Scotland,  in  1741  ;  died  in 
the  year  1700. 

3.  in.  James  Graham,'  son  and  heir. 
Present  earl  and  baron  Graham  ;  also 
duke  of  Montrose  in  Scotland, &c,  K.G. 

Granard. 

Baron  j/. 

1.  i.  George  Forbes,1  Oth  earl  of 
Granard  in  Ireland,  created  baron  Gran- 
ard of  Castle  Donington,  co.  Leicester, 
Feb.  13,  1806.  Present  baron  Granard; 
also  earl  of  Granard,  &c,  in  Ireland. 

Granby. 

Marquisate,  March  29,  1703.  See 
Rutland. 

Grandison. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  i.  Otho  de  Grandison  ;*  summoned 
to  parliament  Sept  21,  1299;  died 
about  1303,  without  issue,  Barony 
Extinct* 

2.  i.  William  de  Grandison,  brother 
of  Otho,  the  preceeding baron, summoned 
to  parliament  Feb.  0,    120!);  died — . 

3.  ii.  Peter  de  Grandison,  son  and 
heir,  died  1338,  without  issue. 

4.  in.  John  de  Grandison,  brother 
and  heir,  bishop  of  Exeter ;  he  sat  in 
Parliament  in  right  of  his  episcopal 
dignity,  and  was  consequently  never 
summoned  in  his  barony ;  died  1370, 
s.  p.  Thomas,  his  nephew,  son  of  Otho 
de  Grandison,  his  brother  who  died  in 
133*,  was  his  heir  ;  but  was  never  sum- 
moned to  parliament,  and  died  a.  p.  in 
49  Edward  UL 

Grantham. 

Earldom. 

1.  i.  Henry  de  Nassau;4  created 
baron  of  A 1  ford,  viscount  Boston,  and 
earl  of  Grantham,  all  co.  Lincoln,  Dec- 
24,  1008  ;  died  1734,  B.  p.  if.  Titles 
Extinct. 

Barony. 

2.  i.  Sir  Thomas  Robinson,''  K.  B., 
created  baron  Grantham  of  Grantham, 
co.  Lincoln,  April  7,  1701  ;  died  1770. 


3.  ii.  Thomas  Robinson,  son  and  he4r> 
died  in  the  year  17^6. 

4.  in.  Thomas  Philip6  (assumed1  ihe 
name  of)  Weddel- Robinson,  son  ;uul 
heir.    Present  baron  Grantham. 1  .2«A 

Grantley. 

Barony. 

1.  I.  Fletcher  Norton  ;7  create*  Uord 
Grantley,  baron  of  Markentield,co.  York, 
April  0,'  1782;  died  17bU  h\\xv& 

2.  ii.  William  Norton,  son  and  heir, 
died  1822,  without  issue.  >j  j/v  1o 

3.  in.  Fletcher  Norton,  neph^Wiftpll 
heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  Fleteher 
Norton,  next  brother  of  the  last  boroft. 
Present  Lord  Grantley.  .  )  ,/l 

Ghanville.   of  Kilkftamplon.  VtnU 
Biddeford.  fciwiifl 
Baron v,   April  20,    1601.  Extinct 
1711.    See  Bath. 

Granville  ^  of  LansdowriivxyU{^ 
Viscounty,  April  20,  100 J.  JShttntk 
1711.    See"  Bath. 

Granville  of  Pothcridge. 
Barony. 

1.  i.  John  Granville/  2nd  soul  of 
John,  1st  earl  of  Bath;  created;  baron 
Granville  of  Potheridge,  co.  Devon, 
March  9,  1702;  died  1707,  s.  p.  Titles 
Extinct. 

Granville. 
Earldom.  'I  °* 

1.  i.  Grace  Carteret,"  aunt  and  co-heir 
of  William  Henry  Granville,  3d  earl  4f 
Bath,  dau.  of  John,  1st  earl  of  Bath, 
and  widow  of  George,  1st  baron  Car- 
teret ;  created  vicountcss  Carteret  and 
countess  Granville,  Jan.  1,  1714  ;  died 
in  the  year  1744. 

2.  ii.  John  Carteret,  son  and  heir, 
baron  Carteret ;  succeeded  his  mother 
as  viscount  Carteret  and  earl  GranviUei; 
K.  G.;  Lord  Lieut,  of  Ireland  1724; 
died  in  the  year  1 703. 

3.  in.  Kobert  Carteret,  son  and  heir* 
died  1700,  s.  p.    Honors  Extinct. 

Granville,  of  Stone  Park* 
Viscounty. 

1.  i.  Granville  L  eveson  Gower,*0 
youngest  son  of  Granville  Leveson 
Dower,  1st  marquess  of  Stafford,  K.  G., 
and  great-great-grandson  of  Sir  William 
Gower,  4th  baronet  by  Jane  Granville, 


Arm*.    >  Quartorlv  ;  first  and  fourth,  or,  on  a  chief,  «t.  three  escallops  of  the  finrt,  for  Oraiu  m  ;  second  and  third,  «r. 

three  ruses,  gu.  barbed  and  seeded,  ppr.  for  the  title  nf  Mo>  nMlM  »  At,  three  bean.'  head*  couped,  ar.  muz/led,  gu  

*  Paly  of  six,  ar.  aud  vert,  on  a  bend,  gules,  three  ea^le*.  dmplaved,  or.  »  Onarterly  of  four  piece* ;  first,  ai.  a  lion  raw. 

patlt,  and  ncmee  of  billet*  ;  second,  or,  a  lion  rampant  guanlant,  ru.  crowned,  as. ;  thinl,  fru,  a  finm-,  ar. ;  fourth,  or,  two 

limit,  passant  guanlant,  a/.    Over  all,  on  an  escutcheon  of  pre*  nee,  ar.  a  lion  rampant,  sa.  1  Vert,  a  chevron,  between 

three sta  •*  standing  at  gaze,  or.  «  Quarterly  :  first  and  fourth,  veil,  achev.  between  three  stagsat  gaie,  or,  for  KoIin. 

*ow ;  second  and  third,  fru.  on  a  chev.  embattled,  or,  lirtween  three  martlets  ar.  an  eagle,  displayed,  between  two  escallop* 

M>  a  canton  erm.  for  Wriiw u..  7  Az.  a  inaunch  erm.  over  all  a  bend  Rules.  *  See  title  Hath.  »  (Juart.  il\  .  tint 

a.ul  fourth,  git,  three  rUriotM,  or ;  second  and  third,  gu.  live  fastis,  in  f«w,  ar.  '•  Quarterly  :  fiwt  and  fourth,  harry  of 

ctRht,  ardent  ami  «ulc*,  over  all,  a  cp*h  ftorv,  sable,  lor  (lowu  :  second  and  third,  .u.  three  bur«.:.l.„«i-,  erect,  or,  lot 
Lkve»o.>. 
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aunt  and  co-heir  of  William  Henry,  3rd  Greslei. 

earl  of  Bath,  and  sister  of  Grace,  1st  Barony  by  Tenure. 

countess  Granville ;  created  viscount  1 .  i.  Robert  de  Greslei,6    lord  of 

Granville  of  Stone  Park,  co.  Stafford,  Mancestre,  in  the  countv  of  Lincoln, 

Aug.  12,  1815.  Present  viscount  Gran-  living  in  the  year  1134. 


ville. 

Greenock 
Barony, June  18, 1814.  SeeCathcart. 

Greenwich. 
Earldom.  Dukedom. 

1.  i.  John  Campbell,1  second  duke 
of  Argyle  in  Scotland,  created  baron  of 
Chatham,  and  earl  of  Greenwich,  in  the 


2.  ir.  Albert  de  Greslei,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1185. 

3.  in.  Robert  de  Grenville,  son  and 
heir,  died  1230. 

4.  iv.  Thomas  de  Greslei,  son  and 
heir,  died  about  1261. 

5.  v.  Robert  de  Greslei,  son  and  heir, 
died  about  1283. 


county  of  Kent,  Nov.  26,  1705;  created    Da™nU  **J*vU'    ,   „  , 
duke  of  Greenwich  April  30,  1719;    .  ?•  V1-  Thomas  de  Gresley   son  and 
~  heir,  summoned  to  parliament  March 

1308;  died  in  the  year  1347,  without 
issue.    Barony  Extinct. 


K.  G.;  died  1745,  s.  p.  m. 
honors  Extinct. 
Barony. 

2.  i.  Caroline  Townshend,*  first  dau.  _  ,  _ 
and  co-heir  of  the  last  duke;  created    Btt^m9  % 


baroness  of  Greenwich,  in  the  county  of 
Kent,  August  28,  1767;  died  in  the 
year  1794,  s.  p.  m.    Barony  Extinct 

Grenuon. 
Barony  by  Writ 

1.  i.  Ralph  de  Grendon,3  summoned 
to  parliament  December  29, 1299 ;  died 


7.  vn.  Ralph  de  Greslei,  presumed 
of  the  same  family,  lord  of  Muschamp  ; 
living  1217 ;  died* — ,  s.  p.  u. 

Grey  of  Codnor. 
Barony  by  Tenure, 

1.  i.  Henry  de  Grey,7  lord  of  Tur- 
rock,  in  the  county  of  Essex,  by  grant 


1331,  leaving  a  son,  Robert,  an  idiot,  f™m  king  Richard  I.,  1194;  living  in 
who  died  1348,  without  issue.  the  ?ear  1224« 


year 

2.  ii.  Richard  de  Grey,  son  and  heir, 
2.  i.  Robert  de  Grendon,  summoned    ]?r?  of  Codnor,  in  the  county  of  Derby; 


to  parliament  Jan.  22, 1305;  died — . 

Grentemaisnill. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  i.  Hugh  de  Grentemaisnill,4  died 
in  the  year  1094. 

2.  ii.  Ivo  de  Grentemaisnill,  fourth 
son ;  succeeded  to  his  father's  lands 
in  England  ;  died  temp,  of  Stephen. 

3.  in.  Ivo  de  Grentemaisnill,  son  and 
heir,  died  without  issue,  in  the  time  of 
Henry  II. 

4.  iv.  Hugh  de  Grcntemasnill,  pre- 
sumed brother  of  Ivo,  second  baron; 
steward  of  England  ;  died  — ,s.  p.  m. 


living  1258. 

3.  ill,  John  de  Grey,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1271. 

4.  iv.  Henry  de  Grey,  son  and  heir, 
summoned  to  parliament  Feb.  6,  1299  j 
died  in  the  year  1308. 

5.  v.  Richard  de  Grey,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1335. 

6.  vi.  John  de  Grey,  son  and  heir ; 
K.  G.;  died  about  1392, 

7.  vn.  Richard  de  Grey,  grandson  and 
heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  Henry  Grey, 
eldest  son  of  the  last  baron ;  K.  G. ; 
died  in  the  year  1418. 

8.  vi  ii.  John  de  Grey,  son  and  heir, 


Petronilla  his  daughter  and  heir,  mar-        j  1430  s  P 

9.  ix,  Henry  de  Grey,  brother  and 


ried  Robert,  third  eail  of  Leicester. 

Grenville. 
Barony. 

1.  1.  William  Wyndham  Grenville,5 
uncle  of  Richard,  present  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham and  Chandos ;  K.  G. ;  created 
baron  Grenville  of  Worton-under-Ber- 
newood,  in  the  county  of  Bucks,  Nov 
25,  1790.  Present  baron  Grenville  of 
Wotton. 


IX, 

heir,  died  1443. 

10.  x.  Henry  de  Grey,  son  and  heir, 
died  1496,  s.  p.  s.,  leaving  his  father's 
sisters  his  heirs  : — viz.  Elizabeth,  wife 
of  John  Zouclic  of  Codnor;  Eleanor, 
wife  of  Thomas  Newport,  and  Lucie, 
wife  of  Rowland  Lenthall ;  between 
whose  representatives  this  barony  is 
now  in  abeyance. 


Amv«.    >  Gyronny  of  right  pice**,  or  anil  «a.  1  The  name  a*  lord"Sundrid|rc,s,  after  duke  of  ArfrykO  »  Ar.  two 

chevron*,  gu._ _«  Ou.  a  pale  or.  »  Quarterly  ;  rlrrt  and  fourth,  vert,  on  a  cros*  ar.  five  torteauxi*.  for  Gar  >  wlu:  ; 

•eeond  and  third,  quarterly  ;  first,  arifwrit.two  t»ar»,  utile,  each  charged  with  three  martlet*  or.for  Ti.mi-li  ;  »eeoi>d,  or,  an 

ea«le.  dixp'ayed,  w.  for  Lr.orau,  earl  of  Mtrcia  *  V; 

tortcanxc. 


I'airec,  enn.  audgu.  '  tarry  of  mx,  ar.  and.  at.  in  chief  three 
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Grey  of  Glendale. 
Viscounty,  June  11,  16i>5 — Extinct 
]701.    See  Tankerville. 

Grey  of  Groby. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  Sir  Edward  Grey,  Knt..  eldest 
son  of  Ileginald,  third  lord  Grey  of 
Ruthyn,  by  his  second  wife  Joan,  dau. 
and  heir  of  William  de  Astley,  son  and 
heir  of  Thomas,  baron  Astley,  who  died 
about  1349  ;  having  married  Elizabeth, 
sole  daughter  and  heir  of  Henry,  eldest 
son  of  William,  lord  Ferrers  of  Groby, 
he  was  summoned  to  parliament  in  1440, 
as  lord  Ferrers  of  Groby,  though  his 
descendants  were  sometimes  improperly 
styled  barons  Grey  of  Groby.  Forfeited 
1554.    See  Ferrers  of  Groby. 

2.  ii.  Henry  Grey,  son  and  heir  of 
John  Grey  of  Pirgo,  (a  younger  son  of 
Thomas,  second  marquess  of  Dorset,) 
and  nephew  of  Henry  Grey,  duke  of 
Suffolk,  and  last  lord  Ferrers  of  Groby ; 
created  baron  Grey  of  Groby,  in  the  co. 
of  Leicester,  July  21,  1603;  died  1614. 

3.  in.  Henry  Grey,  grandson  and 
heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  Sir  John 
Grey,  eldest  son  of  the  last  baron  ; 
created  earl  of  Stamford  March  20, 
1621,  in  which  title  this  barony  then 
merged.    See  Stamford. 

Grey  of  Hotvick. 
Barony.  Earldom. 

1.  i.  Sir  Charles  Grey  ;'  K  .B  ;  (ne- 
phew of  Sir  Henry  Grey,  first  baronet, 
descended  from  an  ancestor  of  the  Greys, 
barons  Grey  of  Werke ;)  created  baron 
Grey  of  Howick,  in  the  county  of 
Northumberland,  June  23,  1801  ;  ere. 
viscount  Howick,  in  the  county  of 
Northumberland,  and  earl  Grey,  April 
11,  1806 ;  died  1807. 

2.  ii.  Charles  Grey,  son  and  heir. 
Present  earl  and  baron  Grey  of  Howick, 
and  viscount  Howick;  K.  G.  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  1830. 

Grey  of  Poivis. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  l.  John  Grey,1  son  and  heir  of 
Richard,  eldest  son  of  Henry,  son  and 
heir  of  Sir  John  Grey  ;  K.  G.  ;  earl  of 
Tankerville  in  Normandy,  by  Joan, 
eldest  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Edward, 
baron  Cherleton  of  Powis,  summoned  to 
parliament  November  15,  1482  ;  died  in 
the  year  1497. 

2.  ii.  John  Grey,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1504. 

3.  in.  Edward  Grev,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1552,  s.  p.  i.. 

A»>K    1  f;u.  alionramnanl,  within  a  honhire  cngtaileil 
'  Ai.  three  bar»,  a*,  in  chid,  thrcv  iortc..uxi>. 


Grey  oj  RoUeston. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  i.  Charles  North,  son  and  heir- 
apparent  of  Dudley,  4th  baron  North, 
and  husband  of  Katherine,  daughter  of 
William,  first  baron  Grey  of  Werke, 
summoned  to  parliament  Oct.  17,  1673, 
as  baron  Grey  of  Rolleston,  succeeded  as 
5th  baron  Norris  in  1677;  died  1690. 

2.  ii.  William  North,  son  and  heir, 
baron  North;  died  in  1734,  without 
issue.    Barony  Extinct. 

Grey  of  Rotherficld. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  i.  Robert  de  Grey,9  younger  son  of 
Henry,  first  baron  Grey  of  Codnor,  lord 
of  Rotherfield,  in  the  county  of  York  ; 
died  — ,  in  the  time  of  Henry  I. 

2.  ii.  Walter  de  Grey,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1267. 

3.  in.  Robert  de  Grey,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1 294. 

Barony  by  Writ. 

4.  iv.  John  de  Grey,  son  and  heir, 
summoned  to  parliament  Aug.  25,  1338; 
died  in  the  year  1359. 

5.  v.  John  de  Grey,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1375. 

6.  vi.  Bartholomew  de  Grey,  son  and 
heir,  never  summoned  to  parliament ; 
died  in  1376,  s.  p. 

7.  vii.  Robert  de  Grey,  brother  and 
heir,  never  summoned  to  parliament ; 
died  1387,  s.  p.m.  Joan  his  sole  dau. 
and  heir,  married  Sir  John  Deincourt, 
knight,  and  by  him  were  two  daughters 
and  co-heiresses,  viz.  Alice,  wife,  first  of 
William,  lord  Lovell,  and  secondly,  of  Sir 
Ralph  Botelcr,  who  died  s.  p.  s.  ;  and 
Margaret,  wife  of  Ralph,  lord  Cromwell 
of  Tattersall,  but  who  died  s.  p.  This 
barony  thus  became  vested  in  John,  lord 
Lovell,  (son  and  heir  of  William,  lord 
Lovell,  by  Alice,  daughter  and  at  length 
sole  heir  of  Sir  John  Deincourt,  by  the 
above-named  Joan  de  Grey,)  in  the  right 
of  his  mother.  His  son,  Francis,  vise. 
Lovell,  K.  G.,  succeeded,  but  being 
attainted  in  1487,  his  honors  became 
Forfeited. 

Grey  of  Rugemont. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  Thomas  Grey, 1  younger  brother 
of  Edward  Grev,  first  earl  of  Kent,  ere. 
baron  Grey  of  llugemont, — ,  1449.  At- 
tainted in  1461,  and  his  honors  Forfeited. 

Grey  of  Ruthyn. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  f.  Roger  de  Grey,1  younger  son  of 

v.  *  lUrry  of  six,  ar,  and  iu.  in  chief  three  tortcauxct  
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John,  baron  Grey  of  Codnor,  who  died 
1271  ;  summoned  to  parliament  Dec.  30, 
1324  ;  died  in  135.'). 

2.  ii.  Reginald  de  Grey,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1388. 

3.  in.  Reginald  de  Grey,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1440. 

4.  iv.  Edmund  de  Grey,  grandson 
and  heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  Sir  John 
Grey,  K.  G.,  eldest  son  of  the  Inst  baron, 
ere.  earl  of  Kent  May  3, 1 405 ;  died  14KS. 

5.  v.  George  de  Grey,  son  and  heir, 
earl  of  Kent  ;  died  1504. 

6.  vi.  Richard  de  Grey,  son  and  heir, 
earl  of  Kent;  died  1523,  s.  p. 

7.  vn.  Henry  Grey,  half-brother  and 
heir,  earl  of  Kent,  but  from  poverty,  he 
never  assumed  his  dignities  ;  died  1502. 

8.  viii.  Reginald  Grey,  grandson  and 
heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  Ilenrv  Grey, 
eldest  son  of  the  last  baron,  earl  of  Kent  ; 
died  in  the  year  1572. 

9.  ix.  Henry  Grey,  brother  and  heir, 
earl  of  Kent ;  died  1615,  s.  p. 

1 0.  x.  Charles  Grey,  brother  and  heir, 
earl  of  Kent ;  died  1(525. 

11.  xi.  Henry  Grey,  son  and  heir, 
earl  of  Kent,  died  1039,  s.  p.,  leaving 
Susan,  his  sister,  wife  of  Sir  Michael 
Longueville,  his  heir. 

12.  i.  Charles  Longueville,  son  and 
heir  of  the  said  Sir  Michael  Longueville, 
and  Susan  Grey,  his  wife,  allowed  the 
barony  in  1640  ;  died  1043,  s.  p.  m. 

13.  i.  Susan  Yelverton,  daughter  and 
heir,  and  wife  of  Sir  Henry  \  elverton, 
bart.,died  1070. 

14.  ii.  Sir  Charles  Yelverton,  third 
bart.,  son  and  heir,  succeeded  his  mother 
in  this  barony  Jan.  28,  J  070 ;  died  in 
1079,  without  issue. 

15.  in.  Henry  Yelverton,  brother  and 
heir,  created  viscount  Longueville,  April 
21,  1090;  died  1704. 

16.  iv.  Talbot  Yelverton,  son  and  heir, 
vise.  Longueville,  created  earl  of  Sussex 
Sept.  20,  1717;  K.  B. ;  died  1731. 

17.  v.  George  Augustus  Yelverton, 
son  and  heir,  viscount  Longueville  and 
earl  of  Sussex,  died  1758,  s.  p. 

18.  vi.  Henry  Yelverton,  brother  and 
heir,  viscount  Longueville  and  earl  of 
Sussex,  died  1799,  ».  p.  m.  Barbara,  his 
only  issue,  was  wife  of  Edward  Thoroton 
Gould,  Esq.,  and  died  in  1771,  leaving 
issue, 

19.  vn.  Henry  Edward  Gould,  (assu- 
med the  name  of)  Yelverton,  grandson 
and  heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  Barbara, 


daughter  and  heir  of  the  last  baron  ;  died 
in  the  year  1810. 

20.  viii.  Barbara  Yelverton.1  dau. 
and  heiress.  Present  baroness  Grey  de 
Ruthyn. 

Grey  of  Shirland. 
See  Grey  of  Wilton. 

Gkey  of  Wcrke. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  Sir  William  Grey,8  first  bart., 
descended  from  an  ancestor  of  the  lords 
Grey  of  Powis,  created  baron  Grey  of 
Werke,  co.  Northumberland,  Febr.  1 1 , 
1024  ;  died  1074. 

2.  ii.  Ralph  Grey,  son  and  heir,  died 
in  the  year  1075. 

3.  m.  Forde  Grey,  son  and  heir,  ere. 
viscount  Grey  of  Glendale,  and  earl  of 
Tankerville,  June  1 1,  1095  ;  died  1701, 
b.  p.  m.  Viscounty  and  earldom  of  Tan- 
kerville Extinct ;  the  barony  fell  to 

4.  iv.  Ralph  Grey,  brother  and  heir- 
male,  died  1 706* ,  s.  p.    Title  Extinct. 

Grey  of  Wilton. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  I.  John  de  Grey,3  second  son  of 
Henry  de  Grey,  first  baron  Grey  of 
Codnor,  died  1205. 

Barony  by  Writ. 

2.  ii.  Reginald  de  Grey,  son  and  heir, 
summoned  to  parliament  June  23,  1295; 
died  in  the  year  1308. 

3.  in.  John  de  Grey,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1323. 

4.  iv.  Henry  de  Grey,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1342. 

5.  v.  Reginald  de  Grey,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1370. 

0.  vi.  Henry  de  Grey,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1395. 

7.  vn.  Richard  de  Grey  son  and  heir, 
never  summoned  to  parliament ;  died  in 
the  year  1442. 

8.  viii.  Reginald  de  Grey,  son  and 
heir,  summoned  to  parliament  Jan.  13, 
1415;  died  1495. 

9.  ix.  John  de  Grey,  son  and  heir, 
died  before  1500. 

10.  x.  Edmund  de  Grey,  son  and 
heir,  died  1511. 

11.  xi.  George  Grey,  son  and  heir, 
died  under  age,  s.  p. 

12.  xii.  Thomas  Grey,  brother  and 
heir,  died  under  age,  s.  P. 

13.  xin.  Richard  Grey,  brother  and 
heir,  died  under  age,  s.  p. 

14.  xiv.  William  Grey,  brother  and 
heir,  summoned  to  parliament  November 


A«**.    •  Quarterly,  fir*t  swid  fourth,  ar.  three  lion*  rampant,  and  a  chief  jru.  for  Ye.t :  «crond and  third,  harry 

or  tlx,  ar.  andju.  in  chief,  throe  torteauxea,  for  Chk\.  1  (;u.  a  )ion  ranii<ant  and  bonier  engrailed,  ar  »  Barry  uTm, 

ar.  and  a*  in  t  hief,  three  to.fcauxi*.  a  fde  of  three  |>oints,  ar. 
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3,  1529;  attainted  in  1553,  and  honors 
Forfeited,  but  thev  were  Restored  in 
1558;  K.  G.;  died  1562. 

15.  xv.  Arthur  Grey,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1593. 

16.  xvi.  Thomas  Grey,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  1614,  s.  p.,  having  been  at- 
tainted in  1604.    Honors  Forfeited. 
Barony.  Viscounty. 

17.  i.  Sir  Thomas  Egerton,  sixth 
baronet,  lineally  descended  from  Sir 
Rowland  Egerton,  and  Bridget  Grey, 
his  wife,  sister  and  heir  to  the  last  baron ; 
created  baron  Grey  de  Wilton  of  Wiiton 
Castle,  in  the  county  of  Hereford,  May 
15,  1784;  created  viscount  Grey  de 
Wilton,  and  earl  of  Wilton  aforesaid, 
June  26,  1801  ;  died  in  1814,  8.  p.  at. 
Barony  Extinct;  but  the  viscounty  of 
Grey  de  Wilton,  and  the  earldom  of 
Wilton,  devolved  upon, 

18.  i.  Thomas  Grosvenor,  who  has 
assumed  the  name  of  Egerton,  grandson 
and  heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  Eleanor, 
daughter  of  the  late  lord,  by  Robert  her 
husband,  viscount  Belgrave  and  earl 
Grosvenor.  Present  viscount  Grey  de 
Wilton  and  earl  of  Wilton.  See  Wilton. 

Grf.ystock. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  i.  Ranulph  de  Greystock,1  lord  of 
Greystock,  in  the  county  of  Cumberland, 
living  in  the  year  1210. 

2.  ii.  William  de  Greystock.  son  and 
heir,  died  before  1216. 

3.  in.  Thomas  de  Greystock,  son  and 
heir,  living  in  the  year  1244. 

4.  iv.  Robert  de  Greystock,  son  and 
heir,  died  before  the  year  1253, 
without  issue. 

5.  v.  William  de  Greystock,  brother 
and  heir,  died  1288. 

Barony  by  Writ. 

6.  vi.  John  de  Greystock,  son  and 
heir,  summoned  to  parliament  June  23, 
1295 ;  died  in  the  year  1305,  s.  p. 
Barony  created  by  the  Writ  of  23, 
Edward  I. — Extinct. 

7-  i.  Ralph  Fitz- William,  son  of 
William  Fitz-Ralph,  lord  of  Grime- 
thorp,  in  the  county  of  York,  son  of 
Joan,  aunt  of  the  last  baron,  succeeded 
to  the  lordship  of  Greystock,  summoned 
to  parliament  June  23,  1295;  died  in 
the  year  1316, 

8.  n.  Robert  Fitz-Ralph,  son  and 
heir,  never  summoned  to  parliament; 
died  in  the  TP  ir  1317. 

8.  !•  Ralph  «L»  Greystock,  summoned 

Anns.  >  Bam  of  <ix,  ar.  and  ax.  .«er  an  three  rhatiWf* 
«a  armed  and  ungviled,  or,  within  a  bordci  ahbeKCODdLcbl 
Oi.-  fickL  ♦  A*,  a  garb,  or. 


to  parliament  Mav  15,  1321  ;  died  in 
the  year  1323. 

9.  II.  William  de  Grevstock,  son  and 
heir,  died  1358. 

10.  in.  Ralph  de  Greystock,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  the  year  1417* 

11.  iv.  John  de  Greystock,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  the  year  1435. 

12.  v.  Ralph  de  Greystock,  son  and 
heir,  died  1487,  s.  p.  m.  Elizabeth 
Greystock,  his  grand-daughter  and  heir, 
viz.,  daughter  and  heir  of  Robert  Grey- 
stock, his  only  son,  was  wife  of  Thomas 
lord  Dacre  of  Gillesland;  K.  G.;  to 
which  barony  that  of  Greystock  was 
joined  until  the  death  of  George,  fifth 
baron  Dacre  of  Gillesland  and  baron 
Greystock,  s.  p.  m.,  in  1569,  when  it  fell 
into  abeyance  between  his  sisters  and 
co-heirs :  viz.,  Ann,  wife  of  Philip 
Howard,  earl  of  Arundel,  ancestor  of 
the  duke  of  Norfolk;  Mary,  wife  of 
Thomas  lord  Howard  of  Walden,  but 
died  s.  p.;  and  Eliziabeth,  wife  of  lord 
William  Howard,  ancestor  of  the  earls 
of  Carlisle.  Between  the  representatives 
of  these  co-heirs  this  barony  is  presumed 
now  to  be  in  abeyance. 

Griffin. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  Edward  Griffin  ;8  created  baron 
Griffin  of  Braybrooke  Castle,  in  the 
county  of  Northampton,  Dec.  3,  1688 ; 
died  in  the  year  1710. 

2.  ii.  James  Griffin,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1715. 

3.  mi.  Edward  Griffin,  son'  and 
heir,  died  in  the  year  1742,  without 
issue.    Title  Extinct. 

GniNSTEAD. 

Barony. 

I.  i.  John  Willoughby  Cole,3  second 
earl  of  Enniskillen,  in  Ireland,  created 
baron  Grinstead  of  Drinstead,  in  the 
county  of  Wilts,  July  18,  1815.  Pre- 
sent baron  Grinstead  :  also  earl  of  En- 
niskillen, &c,  in  Ireland  ;  K.  P. 
Gkosmont.    See  Glamorgan. 
Grosvenor. 
Barony.  Earldom. 

1 .  i.  Sir  Richard  Grosvenor/  seventh 
baronet,  created  baron  Grosvenor  of 
Eaton,  in  the  county  of  Chester,  April 
8,  1701  ;  created  viscount  Belgrave,  in 
the  county  of  Chester,  and  earl  Gros- 
venor, July  5,  1784;  died  1802. 

2.  ii,  Robert  Grosvenor/  son  and 
heir,  created  marquess  of  Westmister, 
September  7,  1831.    Present  marquess 

pi.  1  Sa.  a  rriffin,  *cjrrcant,  ar.  »  Ar.  a  bull,  passant, 

gcd  w  itli  eight  bezants,  on  a  canton  az.  a  harp  or,  stringed  of 
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of  Westminster,  earl  and  baron  Gros- 
venor,  viscount  Belgrave,  and  a  baronet. 
See  Westminister. 

Gukrnskv. 

Barony. 

1.  L  Heneage  Finch,  second  son  of 
Heneage,  first  earl  of  Nottingham, 
created  baron  of  Guernsey,  in  the  county 
of  Southampton,  March  15,  1703; 
created  earl  of  Aylesford,  October  19, 
1715;  died  1719.  See  Aylesford. 
Guildford. 

Earldom. 

1.  I.  Elizabeth,1  daughter  of  William, 
first  earl  of  Denbigh,  and  widow  of 
Lewis  viscount  Keynelmeakz,  in  Ireland, 
created  countess  of  Guildford  for  life, 
July  14,  1660;  died  1673.  Title  Extinct. 

2.  i.  John  Maitland,*  first  duke  and 
second  earl  of  Lauderdale  in  Scotland  ; 
created  baron  Petersham  and  earl  of 
Guildford,  both  in  the  county  of  Surrey, 
June  25,  1674  ;  K.  G. ;  died  in  the 
year  8.  p.  m.  English  honors  Extinct. 
Barony. 

3.  i.  Francis  North,3  second  son  of 
Dudley,  fourth  baron  North,  created 
baron  Guildford  of  Guilford,  in  the 
county  of  Surrey,  September  27,  1683 ; 
died  in  the  year  1685. 

2.  ii.  Francis  North,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1729. 

Earldom. 

3.  in.  Francis  North,  son  and  heir, 
succeeded  to  the  Barony  of  North  in  1734 ; 
created  earl  of  Guildford  April  8,  1752  ; 
died  in  the  year  1790. 

4.  iv.  Frederick  North,  son  and  heir, 
lord  North";  K.G  . ;  died  1792. 

5.  v.  George  Augustus  North,  son 
and  heir,  lord  North  ;  died  1802,  s.  p. 
Barony  of  North  fell  into  abeyance  be- 
tween his  daughters  and  co-heirs  ;  but 
the  barony  and  earldom  of  Guildford 
fell  to 

6.  vi.  Francis  North,  brother  and 
heir;  died  1817t  8.  p. 

7-  vii.  Frederic  North,  brother  and 
heir,  died  in  the  year  1827. 

8.  viii.  Francis  North,4  cousin  and 
heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  Brownlow, 
bishop  of  Winchester,  2nd  son  of  Francis, 
1st  earl  of  Guildford.  Present  earl  and 
baron  Guldford. 

GURNAY. 

Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  i.  Hugh  de  Gurnav/  in  the  time 
of  William  I. 


2.  ii.  Girard  de  Gurnay,  son  and 
heir,  died  1096. 

3.  in.  Hugh  de  Gurnay,  son  and  heir, 
died  1184. 

4.  iv.  Hugh  de  Gurnay,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1221. 

4.  v.  Hugh  de  Gurnay,  son  and  heir, 
died  1237,  s.  p.m. 

6.  i.  Anselme  de  Gurnay,  younger 
brother  of  Hugh,  the  last  baron ;  died 
before  the  year  1230. 

7-  11.  Robert  de  Gurnav,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  1268. 

8.  in.  Anselm  de  Gurnay,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  1285. 

9.  iv.  John  de  Gurnay,  son  and  heir, 
died  1290,  s.  p.m. 

GvVYDIR. 

Barony. 

1.  1.  Sir  Peter  Burrell,  bart.,  hus- 
band of  Priscilla,  baroness  Willoughby 
of  Eresby,  by  descent,  being  eldest  dati. 
of  Peregrine  Bertie,  third  duke  of  An- 
caster  and  baron  Willoughby  of  Eresby. 
and  sister  and  co-heir  of  Robert,  fourth 
duke,  created  baron  Gwydir,  of  Gwydir, 
in  the  county  of  Carnarvon,  June  16, 
1786;  died  1820. 

2.  11.  Peter  Robert  Drum  mond  Bur- 
rell, son  and  heir,  Deputy  Great  Cham- 
berlain of  England ;  succeeded  to  the 
barony  of  Willoughby  of  Eresby  on  the 
death  of  his  mother,  Dec.  29,  1828. 
Willoughby  of  Eresby. 


Hachs. 

Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  1.  Eustace  de  Hache,4  summoned 
to  parliament  February  6,  1299 ;  died  in 
1306,  without  male  issue. 

Halifax. 
Viscounty.  Earldom.  Marqnisatc. 

1.  1.  Sir  George  Saville,6  bart.,  created 
baron  Savile  of  Eland,  and  vise.  Halifax, 
both  co.  York,  Jan.  13,  1668  ;  created 
earl  of  Halifax  July  16,  1679 ;  created 
marquess  of  Halifax  Aug.  22,  1682; 
died  in  1695. 

2.  11.  William  Savile,  son  and  heir, 
died  without  issue,  in  the  year  1700. 
Titles  Extinct. 

Barony. 

3.  1.  Charles  Montagu,7  fourth  son  of 
George  Montagu,  younger *on  of  Henry, 


A 1  Per  pale,  baron  and  feme;  first,  ar.  a  bond  c 
■  Or,  a  lion  rampant,  pi.  within  a  border  of  Scotland, 

*  Paly  of  »x,  or  and  a*.  »  Or.  a  (Tt*s  in.rrailrd,  gti 

lowngi*  in  fo*cgu.  within  a  border  *a.  a  mullet  for  dif 


crenelle,  ar.  and  pt.  ;  second,  ar  ••"  »        »*•  three  lo2en*w,  or.  

I  Ai  «  lion  |>.-i<*an»,  r,r>  between  three  rl«ir*-de-lui,  ar.  

Ar.  on  a  lx-tu!  -J-  thrvi  owl*  of  the  ni»t  '  Argent,  three 
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first  earl  of  Manchester,  created  baron 
Halifax,  co.  York,  Dec.  4,  1700,  created 
earl  of  Halifax  and  viscount  Sunburv,  co. 
Middlesex,  Oct.  14,  1714  ;  K.G.  fdied 
1715.  Viscounty  of  Sunbury  and  this 
earldom  Extinct ;  but  the  barony  fell  to, 

4.  ii.  George  Montagu,  his  nephew 
and  heir,  son  and  heir  to  Edward,  his 
elder  brother,  created  viscount  Sunbury, 
co.  Middlesex,  and  earl  of  Halifax,  June 
14,  1715  ;  K.B.  ;  died  1739. 

5.  in.  George  Montagu,  (assumed  the 
nama*f)-Dunk,son  and  heir;  Ijord-Lieu- 
tenant  of  Ireland,  1749;  K.  G. ;  died 
1772,  s.  p.m.    Honors  Extinct. 

Hamilton. 

Barony. 

1.  i".  Elizabeth,  second  daughter  of 
John  Gunning,  and  wife  of  James,  sixth 
duke  of  Hamilton,  and  of  John,  fifth 
duke  of  Argyle,  created  baroness  Hamil- 
ton of  Hameldon,  co.  Leicester,  May  20, 
1770;  died  1790. 

2.  ii.  Douglas  Hamilton,  8th  duke  of 
Hamilton,  and  5th  duke  of  Brandon,  2d 
son  and  heir;  died  in  the  year  1799, 
without  issue. 

3.  in.  George  William  Campbell,1 
half-brother  and  heir,  being  son  and  heir- 
apparent  of  John,  fifth  duke  of  Argyle, 
by  Elizabeth,  first  baroness ;  succeeded  as 
duke  of  Argyle,  &c,  in  1800.  Present 
baron  Hamilton  in  England,  and  duke  of 
Argyle,  &c,  in  Scotland. 

Hamilton  of  Hamilton. 
Viscounty. 

1.  i.  James  Hamilton,  eighth  earl  of 
Abercorn  in  Scotland,  created  viscount 
Hamilton  of  Hamilton,  co.  Leicester, 
August  8,  1780  ;  died  1789. 

2.  ii.  John  James  Hamilton,  nephew 
and  heir,  created  marquess  of  Abercorn 
Oct.  2,  1790;  K.G. ;  died  1818. 

3.  in.  James  Hamilton,3  grandson 
and  heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  James 
Hamilton,  son  of  the  last  viscount.  Pre- 
sent viscount  Hamilton  and  marquess  of 
Abercorn ;  also  earl  of  Aberdeen,  &c, 
in  Scotland  ;  viscount  and  baron  Stra- 
bane  and  baron  Mountcastle  in  Ireland  ; 
and  a  baronet. 

Hamilton  of  Wishaw. 

harm}}. 

1.  i.  Robert  Montgomery  Hamilton,3 


eighth  baron  Belhaven  and  Stenton,  in 
Scotland,  ere.  baron  Hamilton  of  Wis- 
haw, co.  Lanark,  Sept.  7,  1KH.  Present 
baron  Hamilton,  &c. 

Hampden. 

Viscounty. 

1.  i.  Robert  Trevor,4  (assumed  the 
name  of)  Hampden,  fourth  baron  Trevor, 
created  viscount  Hampden  of  Great  and 
Little  Hampden,  co.  Bucks,  June  14, 
1770;  died  1783. 

2.  ii.  Thomas  Trevor  Hampden,  son 
and  heir,  died  1824,  8.  p. 

3.  in.  John  Trevor  Hampden,  brother 
and  heir,  died  in  1824,  without  issue. 
Honors  Extinct. 

Handlo. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

I.  i.  John  de  Handlo,  summoned  to 
parliament  Febr.  25,  1342,  but  never 
afterwards;  died  1346.  Barony  presumed 
to  be  Extinct. 

Hanselvn. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  I.  Gosfrid  Hanselyn,  in  the  time 
of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  from 
him  descended, 

2.  ii.  Ralph  Hanselyn,  who  died  in 
1171,  without  male  issue. 

JIarborougii. 
Barony.  Earldom. 

1.  i.  Beunet  Sherard,5  third  baron 
Sherard  in  Ireland,  created  baron  Har- 
borough  of  Harborough,  co.  Leicester, 
Oct.  19,  1714;  created  viscount  Sherard 
of  Stapleford,  co.  Leicester,  October  3  i , 
1713;  and  earl  of  Harborough,  May  8, 
1719;  died  1732,  s.  p.  Viscounty  of 
Sherard  of  Stapleford  Extinct  ;  but  the 
barony  and  earldom  devolved  on, 

2.  ii.  Philip  Sherard,  cousin  and  heir, 
being  son  and  heir  of  Bennet,  eldest  son 
of  Philip  Sherard,  uncle  of  the  last  lord, 
died  in  1750. 

3.  in.  Bennet  Sherard,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1770,  without  male 
issue. 

4.  iv.  Robert  Sherard,  brother  and 
heir,  died  in  1799. 

5.  v.  Philip  Sherard,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1807. 

0.  vi.  Robert  Sherard,7  son  and  heir. 
Present  earl  and  baron  Harborough,  also 
baron  Sherard  in  Ireland. 


A  ft  m  v  >  Quarterly ;  flrrt  and  fourth,  gyronny  of  eight,  or  and  sa.  for  Campdkix.  Second  and  third,  argent,  a  galley, 
or,  Ivmnliad,  sa.  sails  furled  up,  flag  and  pennants  living,  gti.  fur  the  LoHosuir*  of  Ixik*.  Behind  the  arm*,  two  honorable 
Indgei  in  saltier,  —  namely,  fin*,  a  baton,  gu.  a  sctiiee  oftlmtle*,  or,  feigned  with  iui|KTial  crowns  ppr.  theieon  the  crest 
of  .Scotland.  1  he  other  badge,  a  *w<.rd  i>pr.  hilt  and  |».mel,  nr.  Then-  badge-tare  borne  as  hcri-ditary  great  master  of  the 
household,  and  justice-general  of  Argyllshire.—*  Quarterly,  fir»t  and  fourth,  gu.  three  rimpu  foils,  |«crced,  ermine,  _ 

for  tLtVILTON  |  mood  and  third,  ar.  ftihip  with  saib  furled,  fa.    for  the  Kabi.hok  Arkav  3  Gu.  a  sword,  erect,  in 

pale,  |«>iiit  upward,  Mffjxmiel  and  hilt,  or.lietwceu  three  rin.pu  foils,  ar.  1  Party  per  liend,  sinister,  erm.  and  eruiinoix, 

a  lion  ratii|«ant,or,  Tor  Tkk.vor;  al*f<martcred,  ar.  a  sdtier,  ;.u.  between  four  eagles  di.|'ia>cd,  a/,  for  IIami-DL.V  4  Ar. 

a  chevron  between  three  turtcauxc*.  gu. 
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Harcla. 

Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  j.  Andreas  de  Hard  a,  summoned 
to  parliament  May  15,  1321  ;  created 
earl  of  Carlisle  March  25,  1322  ;  degra- 
ded and  attainted  in  the  year  1323. 
Honors  Forfeited. 

Harcourt. 
Barony.  Viscounty. 

1.  i.  Simon  Harcourt,1  created  baron 
Harcourt  of  Stanton  Harcourt,  in  the 
county  of  Oxford,  Sept.  3,  1711;  created 
viscount  Harcourt,  of  Stanton  Harcourt, 
aforesaid,  July  24,  1721  ;  Lord  High 
C  hancellor  1712;  died  1727. 
Earldom. 

2.  ii.  Simon  Harcourt,  grandson  and 
heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  Simon  Har- 
court, eldest  son  of  the  last  viscount,  ere. 
viscount  Nuneham  of  Nuneham  Court- 
ney, and  earl  Harcourt  of  Stanton  Har- 
court aforesaid,  Dec.  1,  1749  j  died  in 
the  year  1 777. 

3.  in.  George  Simon  Harcourt,  8on 
and  heir,  died  1809,  s.  p. 

4.  iv.  William  Harcourt,  brother  and 
heir ;  G.  C.  B.  died  in  1830.  Titles 
Extinct. 

Hardkresiiull. 
Barony  by  Writ* 

I.  i.  John  de  Hardereshull, summ. to 
parliament  Fcbr.  25,  1342,  but  never 
afterwards. 

Hardwicke. 

Barony.  Earldom. 

1.  i.  Philip  Yorke,3  created  baron 
]  i  trchvicke  of  Hardwicke  co.  Gloucester, 
Nov.  23, 1733 ;  created  viscount  Royston, 
ami  earl  of  Hardwicke,  co.  Gloucester, 
April  2,  1754  ;  Lord  High  Chancellor 
1737;  died  1764. 

2.  ii.  Philip  Yorke,  son  and  heir, 
died  1790,  s.  p.  M. 

3.  in.  Philip  Yorke,  nephew  and 
heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  Charles 
Yorke,  next  brother  of  the  last  earl. 
Present  earl  and  baron  Hardwicke,  and 
viscount  Royston  ;  K.  G. 

Harewood. 

Barony, 

1.  f.  Edwin  Lascelles,  created  baron 
of  II  arcwood,  co.  York,  July  9,  1790; 
died  1795,  8.  p.    Title  Extinct. 

Earldom. 

2.  u.  I M ward  Lascelles,  cousin  of 
the  h^t  earl  created  baron  Harewood  of 
Harewood,  co.  York,  June  18,  1796; 
created  viscount  Lascelles  and  earl  of 
Harewood,  in  the  countv  of  York,  Sept. 
7,  1*12  ;  died  1820. 


3.  in.  Henry  Iiascelles,3  son  and  heir- 
Present  earl  and  baron  Harewood,  and 
viscount  Lascelles. 

Harington. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  i.  John  de  Harington/  summoned 
to  parliament  Dec.  30,  1324  ;  died  in 
the  year  1347. 

2.  ii.  John  de  Harington,  grandson 
and  heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  Robert 
Harington,  eldest  son  of  the  last  baron  ; 
died  in  1363. 

3.  in.  Robert  de  Harington,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  1405. 

4.  iv.  John  de  Harington,  son  and 
heir,  died  1418,  8.  p. 

5.  v.  William  de  Harington,  brother 
and  heir,  died  1457,  8.  p.  m.,  leaving  his 
grandson  William  Bonville,  son  of  Eliza- 
beth, his  daughter  and  heiress-apparent, 
(ob.  v.  p.,)  wife  of  William  lord  Bonville, 
his  next  heir ;  and  who  became  baron 
Harington,  in  the  right  of  his  mother. 
Cecily,  his  daughter  and  heir,  married 
Thomas  Grey,  first  marquess  of  Dorset  ; 
and  this  barony,  with  that  of  Bonvile, 
were  annexed  to  his  other  dignities,  un- 
til the  attainder  of  Henry  Grey,  duke  of 
Suffolk,  his  grandson,  in  1554;  when  all 
his  honors  became  Forfeited.  See  Fer- 
rers of  Groby. 

Harington  of  Exton. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  John  Harington,4  descended  from 
Robert  Harington,  brother  of  John,  2nd 
baron  above-named,  created  baron  Har- 
ington of  Exton,  co.  Rutland,  July  2 1 , 
1603;  died  1613. 

5.  ii.  John  Harington,  son  and  heir, 
died  1614,  s.  p.    Title  Extinct. 

Harley. 
Barony,  May  24,  1 7 1 1 .    See  Oxford. 

Harold. 

Earldom,  Dec.  14,  1 706— Extinct  in 
1740.    See  Kent. 

Harpetre. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  i.  WiUiam  de  Harpetre,  son  of 
John  de  Harpetre,  held  13  knights'  fees 
in  1165  ;  died  1175. 

2.  ii.  William  de  HarpetTe,  son  and 
heir,  died  before  1231,  s.  p. 

Harrington. 
Barony.  Earldom. 

I.  i.  William  Stanhope*  descended 
from  Sir  John  Stanhope,  younger  brother 
of  Philip,  first  earl  of  Chesterfield,  ere. 
baron  Harrington,  co.  Northampton,  Nov, 


A  *M4    i  r.u.  two  bar*,  or.  1  Ar.  a  wlticr  a*,  in  the  centre  a  bezant.  »  Sa.  a  crow,  flon ,  within  a  be  nlure  or 

Sa  a  fret.ar  »  Ouaiterty,  crm.  and  gu. 
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20,  1729;  created  viscount  Petersham, 
co.  Surrey,  and  earl  of  Harrington,  co. 
Northampton,  Febr.  9, 1742;  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland  1746 ;  died  1756. 

2.  11.  William  Stanhope,  son  and 
heir,  died  1779. 

3.  in.  Charles  Stanhope,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  1829. 

4.  iv.  Charles,  son  and  heir.  Present 
earl  and  baron  Harrington,  and  viscount 
Petersham. 

Harris. 

Barony. 

1.  1.  George  Harris,1  created  baron 
Harris  of  Seringapatam  and  Mysore  in 
the  East  Indies,  and  of  Belmont,  in  the 
county  of  Kent,  August  11,  1815;  died 
in  1829. 

2.  IX.  William  George  Harris,  son  and 
heir.    Present  baron  Harris,  G.  C.  B. 

Harrowby. 

Barony. 

1 .  1.  Nathaniel  Ryder,3  created  baron 
Harrowby  of  Harrowby, co.  Lincoln,  May 
20,  1776  ;  died  1803. 

Earldom. 

2.  11.  Dudley  Ryder,  son  and  heir, 
created  viscount  Sandon  of  Sandon,  co. 
Stafford,  and  earl  of  Harrowby,  in  the 
county  of  Lincoln,  July  19,  1809.  Pre- 
sent earl  and  baron  Harrowby,  and  vise. 
Sandon. 

Harrowden. 
Barony,  November  19, 1734 — Extinct 
1782.  SeeMalton. 

Hartington. 
Marquisate,   May  12,   1694.  See 
Devonshire. 

Harwich. 

Marquisate,  April  10,  1689— Extinct 
1719.    See  Schomberg. 

Viscounty,  May' 14,  1730— Extinct  in 
1756.    See  Fitz-  Walter. 
Barony. 

1.  1.  Wills  Hill,  first  earl  and  second 
viscount  Hillsborough  in  Ireland,  created 
lord  Harwich,  baron  of  Harwich,  in  the 
county  of  Essex.  Nov.  24,  1756;  created 
viscount  Fairford,  co.  Gloucester,  and 
carl  of  Hillsborough,  August  28,  1772  ; 
created  marq.  of  Downshire  in  Ireland, 
Aug.  19,  1789.    See  Hillsborough. 

Hastano. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  1.  Robert  de  Has  tang,3  summoned 
to  parliament  Dec.  19,  131 1,  died  — . 


2.  1.  Thomas  de  Hastang,  summoned 


to  parliament  Febr.  25,  and  Nov.  20, 
1342,  but  never  afterwards. 

Hastings. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  [,  William  de  Hastings,4  lord  of 
Ashley,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  steward 
to  king  Henry  I.,  died — . 

2.  11.  Hugh  de  Hastings,  son  and  heir. 

3.  in.  William  de  Hastings,  son  and 
heir,  steward  to  king  Henry  I  I. ;  died  in 
the  time  of  Richard  I. 

4.  iv.  Henry  de  Hastings,  son  and 
heir,  died  1194,  s.  p. 

5.  v.  William  de  Hastings,  brother 
and  heir,  died  1225. 

6.  vi.  Henry  de  Hastings,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  1249. 

7.  vii.  Henry  de  Hastings,  son  and 
heir,  living  in  1266. 

Barony  by  Writ. 

8.  vni.  Henry  de  Hastings,  son  and 
heir,  married  Joane,  sister,  and  at  length 
heir,  of  George  de  Cantilupe,  baron  of 
Bergavennv;  summoned  to  parliament 
Dec.  14,  1264;  died  1268. 

9.  ix.  John  Hastings,  son  and  heir, 
lord  of  Bergavenny,  in  the  right  of  his 
mother.  He  married  Isabel,  daughter  of 
William  de  Valence,  earl  of  Pembroke  ; 
died  in  the  year  1313. 

10.  x.  John  Hastings,  son  and  heir, 
lord  of  Bergavenny  ;  died  1325. 

11.  xi.  Laurence  Hastings,  aon  and 
heir,  created  earl  of  Pembroke  Oct.  13, 
1339 ;  lord  of  Bereavenny  ;  died  1348. 

12.  xii.  John  Hastings,  son  aud  heir, 
earl  of  Pembroke ;  lord  of  Bergavenny  ; 
died  in  the  year  1375. 

13.  xin.  John  Hastings,  son  and  heir, 
earl  of  Pembroke ;  lord  of  Bergavenny  ; 
K.  G. ;  died  1389,  without  issue. 

Hastings  of  — 
Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  1.  Hugh  de  Hastings,  grandson  of 
Hugh,  son  of  John  the  baron  Hastings, 
who  died  1325,  and  heir  of  the  half- 
blood  to  John  last  earl  of  Pembroke, 
summ.  to  pari.  Feb.  25,  16  Edward  III, 
1342;  but  neither  he  nor  any  of  his  de- 
scendants were  ever  after  summoned  to 
parliament. 

Hastings  of  — 
Barony  by  Writ. 

I.  1.  Edmund  de  Hastings,  younger 
son  of  Henry  baron  Hastings,  who  died 
1268;  summoned  to  parliament  Dec. 
29,  1299.  Nothing  more  is  known  of 
him  or  of  his  descendants. 


Armh.    I  Vert,  upon  a  chev.  embattled,  erminoi*,  between  three  hedgehog*  or,  ai  many  bomlw  *a.  fired  proper,  upon  a 
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^Appendix.  —Haw. 


Hastings  of  Ashby  de  la  Zouchc. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  i.  YVilliam  Hastings,1  descended 
from  a  younger  son  of  William  baron 
Hastings,  who  died  in  the  time  of 
Richard  I.;  summoned  to  parliament 
July  26,  14G1 ;  Lord  Chamberlain; 
K.  G. ;  beheaded  1483. 

2.  II.  Edward  Hastings,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1507- 

3.  in.  George  Hastings,  son  and 
heir,  created  earl  of  Huntingdon,  Dec. 
8,  1521),  in  which  earldom  tins  barony 
merged  until  the  death  of  Francis,  earl 
of  Huntingdon,  in  1780,  when  the 
barony  of  Hastings,  with  those  of 
Hungerford,  Batreaux,  and  Molines 
devolved  on, 

4.  iv.  Elizabeth  Hastings,  his  sister 
and  heir,  wife  of  John  Ilawdon,  earl  of 
Moria,  in  Ireland;  died  1808. 
Marquisate. 

5.  i.  Francis  Rawdon,  (assumed  the 
name  of)  I  Iastings,2  son  and  heir,  first 
baron  Rawdon  in  England,  succeeded  in 
the  right  of  his  father  as  earl  of  Moira, 
in  Ireland  in  1793;  was  allowed  the 
barony  of  Hastings  in  1809;  created 
viscount  Loudon,  earl  of  Rawdon,  and 
marquess  of  Hastings,  Dec.  7,  1810. 
Governor-General  of  India  1822 ;  died 
in  the  year  1820. 

6.  ii.  George  Augustus  Francis 
Rawdon  1  Iastings,  son  and  heir.  Present 
baron  and  marquess  of  Hastings,  earl  of 
Rawdon,  and  viscount  Loudon,  baron 
Hungerford  Molines,  Bortreaux,  and 
Rawdon  and  Moels  ;  also  earl  of  Moira, 
&c,  in  Ireland. 

Hastings,  Lord  Welles. 
See  W  elles. 

Hastings  of  Loughborough. 
Barony. 

1.  [.  Edward  Hastings,  second  son 
of  George,  earl  of  Huntingdon,  created 
baron  Hastings  of  Loughborough,  in 
the  county  of  Leicester,  January  1!), 
1558;  K.  G. ;  died  1558,  without  male 
issue.    Title  Extinct. 

2.  ii.  Henry  Hastings,  second  son  of 
Henry,  carl  of  Huntingdon,  created 
baron  Hastings  of  Loughborough,  in 
the  county  of  Leicester,  October  23, 
1643  ;  died  1606,  s.  p.    Title  Extinct. 

Hatton. 

Barony. 

1.  i.   Christopher  Hatton,1  (son  of 


John  Hatton,)  cousin  and  heir  male  of 
Sir  Christopher  Hatton  ;  K.  G. ;  Lord 
Chamberlain  to  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  cre- 
ated baron  Hatton  of  Kirby,  in  the 
county  of  Northampton,  July  29,  1643; 
K.  B. ;  died  1070. 
Viscounty. 

2.  ii.  Christopher  Hatton,  son  and 
heir,  created  viscount  Hatton  of  Gretton, 
in  the  count v  of  Northampton,  Jan.  17, 
1682  ;  died  "in  the  year  1706. 

3.  in.  William  Hatton,  son  and  heir, 
died  1762,  s.  p.    Honors  Extinct. 

Hausted. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  i.  John  de  Hasted,'  summoned  to 
parliament  from  July  20,  1332,  to  Jan. 
22,  1336,  but  never  afterwards;  died — . 

Havering. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  i.  John  de  Havering,  summoned 
to  parliament  February  6,  and  April  10, 
1299,  but  never  afterwards. 

Haversham. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  Sir  John  Thompson,4  first  bart., 
created  baron  Haversham,  in  the  county 
of  Buckingham,  May  4,  1696;  died  in 
the  year  1 7 10. 

2.  ii.  Maurice  Thompson,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  the  year  1740,  s.  p.  m. 
Title  Extinct. 

Hawke. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  Sir  Edward  Hawke,  K.  B., 
created  baron  Hawke  of  Towton,  in  the 
co.  of  York,  May  20,  1776;  died  in 
the  year  1781. 

2.  n.  Martin  Bladen  Hawke,  son 
and  heir,  died  1805. 

3.  in.  Edward  Harvey  Hawke,  son 
and  heir,  died  1824. 

4.  iv.  Edward  William  Harvey 
Hawke,0  son  and  heir.  Present  baron 
Hawke. 

Hawkesbury. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  Sir  Charles  Jenkinson,  seventh 
baronet,  created  baron  Hawkesbury  of 
Hawkesbury,  in  the  county  of  Glouces- 
ter, August  21,  1786  ;  created  earl  of 
Liverpool  June  1,  1796  ;  died  1808. 

2.  ii.  Robert  Banks  Jenkinson,  son 
and  heir,  earl  of  Liverpool,  summoned 
to  parliament  (in  the  life-time  of  his 
father,)  in  this  barony,  in  Dec.  1803  ; 
K.  G.;  died  in  the  year  1828. 
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3.  in.  Charles  Cecil  (>»peJenkinson, 
half-brother  and  heir.  Present  baron 
ilawkesbury  and  earl  of  Liverpool. 
See  Liverpool. 

Hay. 

Barony. 

1.  1,  James  Hay,  created  baron  Hay 
of  Sawley,  in  the  county  of  Cumber- 
land, June  29,  1015;  created  viscount 
Doncaster,  July  5,  1617-  See  Doncas- 
ter.  Extinct  1000. 

Hay  of  Pedwardine. 

Barony. 

1.  1.  George  Henry  Hay,'  son  and 
heir-apparent  of  Thomas,  sixth  earl  of 
Kinnoul  in  Scotland,  created  baron  Hay 
of  Pedwardine,  in  the  county  of  Here- 
ford, December  131,  1 71 1  ;  succeeded  as 
earl  of  Kinnoul  in  Scotland  iu  1719; 
died  in  the  year  1758. 

2.  11.  Thomas  Hay,  son  and  heir, 
earl  of  Kinnoul  in  Scotland ;  died  in  the 
year  1787,  P« 

3.  in.  Robert  Auriol  Hay  Drum- 
mond,  nephew  and  heir,  being  son  and 
heir  of  Robert  Hay,  who  assumed  the 
name  of  Drummond,  Archbishop  of 
York,  next  brother  of  the  last  baron ; 
earl  of  Kinnoul  in  Scotland  ;  died  1H04. 

4.  iv.  Thomas  Robert  Hay  Drum- 
mond,3 son  and  heir.  Present  baron 
I  fay  of  Pedwardine ;  also  earl  of  Kin- 
noul in  Scotland ;  Lord  Lyon  King  of 
Arms. 

Haye. 
liarony  by  Tenure. 

1.  1!  Robert  de  Haye,3  lord  of  Hal- 
nae,  in  the  county  of  Sussex,  by  grant 
from  king  Henry  I. ;  died  before  1105. 

2.  11.  Richard  dc  Haye,  son  and  heir, 
died  before  1185,  8.  p.  m. 

Heathpield. 

Barony. 

1.  1.  George  Augustus  Eliot/ 
youngest  son  of  Sir  Gilbert  Eliot, 
hart.,  created  lord  Heathfield,  baron 
lleathficldof  Gibraltar,  July  0,  1787  ; 
K.  B. ;  died  in  the  year  179(5. 

2.  11.  Francis  Augustus  Eliot,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  the  year  1813,  8.  p.  Title 
Extinct. 

Hedington. 
Barony,  December  27,  1070.  Sec 
Burford  and  St.  Albans. 


Henley. 
Barony.  Viscounty. 
1.  i.  Robert  Henley, 


created  lord 


Henley,  baron  Henley  of  Graingc,  in 
the  county  of  Southampton,  March  27, 
1760;  created  viscount  Henley  and  earl 
of  Northington,  in  the  said  countv, 
May  19,  1704  ;  died  1772. 

2.  11.  Robert  Henly,  son  and  heir, 
earl  of  Northington ;  Lord  Lieut,  of 
Ireland  1 783  ;  K.  T. ;  died  in  the  year 
1770.   Honors  Extinct. 

Herbert  of  Herbert  and  of  Chepstow. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  1.  William  Herbert,  summoned  to 
parliament,  July  26,  1401  •  created  earl 
of  Pembroke  May  27,  1408 ;  K.  G  ; 
beheaded  1469. 

2.  11.  William  Herbert,  son  and  heir, 
earl  of  Pembroke,  which  earldom  he 
resigned,  and  on  the  July  4,  1479,  was 
created  earl  of  i !  untiiigdon  ;  living 
1487  ;  died  — ,  s.  p.  m.,  leaving  Eliza- 
beth his  sole  daughter  and  heir,  who 
married  the  next  baron, 

By  Patent. 

1.  1.  Sir  Charles  Somerset,  K.  G., 
natural  son  of  Henry  Beaufort,  duke  of 
Somerset ;  he  was  created,  by  patent, 
November  20,  1-500,  baron  Herbert  of 
Ragiand,  Chepstow,  and  Gower ;  crea- 
ted earl  of  Worcester  in  1514;  died  in 
the  year  1520. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

4.  11.  Henry  Somerset,  son  and  heir, 
succeeded  in  the  right  of  his  mother  in 
the  barony  of  Herbert  created  by  the 
writ  to  William  Herbert,  dated  July 
2G,  1401,  and  in  1520  he  succeeded  in 
the  right  of  his  father  in  the  barony  of 
Herbert  of  Chepstow,  Ragiand,  and 
Gower,  created  by  the  patent  of  Nov. 
20,  1500,  and  also  in  the  earldom  of 
Worcester.  See  Worcester  and  Beau- 
fort. 

Herbert  of  CJdrbury  and  Ludlow. 
Barony. 

1.  1.  Edward  Herbert,  first  baron 
Herbert  in  Ireland,  descended  from  a 
younger  brother  of  WilMam,  first  carl 
of  Pembroke,  created  baron  Herbert  of 
Chirbury,  in  the  county  of  Salop,  May 
7,  1029 ;  died  in  the  year  1048. 

2.  11.  Richard  Herbert,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1(555. 

3.  in.  Edward  Herbert,  son  and 
heir,  died  IO78,  s.  p. 

4.  iv.  Henry  Herbert,  brother  and 
heir;  died  in  the  year  10D1,  without 
issue.    Barony  Extiact. 

5.  v.  Henry  Herbert,  son  and  heir, 
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of  Henry,  second  brother  of  Edward 
first  baron  Herbert  of  Chirbury ;  crea- 
ted baron  Herbert  of  Chirbury,  in  the 
county  of  Salop,  April  28,  1694  ;  died 
in  the  year  1709. 

6.  vi.  Henry  Herbert,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1738,  8.  p.  Title 
Extinct. 

7-  vn.  Henry  Arthur  Herbert,  son 
and  heir  of  Francis,  eldest  son  of  Richard 
Herbert,  (descended  from  the  ancestor  of 
the  foregoing  barons),  by  Florentia, 
sister  and  co-heir  of  Henry  baron  Her- 
bert of  Chirburv,  who  died  in  the  year 
1091 ;  created  baron  Herbert  of  Chir- 
bury, in  the  county  of  Salop,  December 
21, 1743 ;  created  baron  Powis  of  Powis 
Castle,  viscount  Ludlow,  in  the  county 
of  Salop,  and  earl  of  Powis,  May  27, 
1748;  created  October  7,  1749,  baron 
Herbert  of  Chirbury  and  of  Ludlow  in 
the  county  of  Salop;  died  1772. 

8.  viii.  George  Edward  Henry  Ar- 
thur Herbert,  son  and  heir,  earl  of 
Powis ;  died  in  the  year  1801.  Honors 
Extinct. 

9.  1.  Edward  Clive,  first  baron  Clive 
in  England,  husband  of  Henrietta  An- 
tonia  Herbert,  sister  and  heiress  of  the 
last  baron,  created  baron  Herbert  of 
Chirbury,  in  the  county  of  Salop,  baron 
Powis  of  Powis  Castle,  viscount  Clive 
of  Ludlow,  and  earl  of  Powis,  May 
12,  1804.  Present  baron  Herbert  of 
Chirbury,  &c.    See  Powis. 

Herbert  of  Caerdiff. 

Barony. 

1.  1.  William  Herbert ;  created  baron 
Herbert  of  Caerdiff,  in  the  county  of 
Glamorgan,  October  10,  1551 ;  created 
earl  of  Pembroke  Oct.  11,1551.  See 
Pembroke. 

Herbert  of  Shurland. 

Barony,  May  4,  1605.  See  Mont- 
gomery and  Pembroke. 

Hereford. 

Earldom. 

1.  1.  Sweyn,  eldest  son  of  Godwin, 
earl  of  Kent,  of  whom  see  Berkshire. 

2.  1.  Ralph,  the  next  earl,  was  son  of 
Walter  de  Maunt,  by  Gada,  sister  to  king 
Edward  the  Confessor,  which  Gada  was 
re-married  to  Eustace,  earl  of  Bologne. 
He  was  displaced  by  the  Normans :  died — . 

3.  1.  William  Fitz-Osborne,1  created 
earl  of  Hereford  by  William  the  Con- 
queror; died  in  the  year  10J0. 

4.  11.  Robert  de  Britulio,  third  son, 

Ak*s.    I  Ou.abciuiar.andfttac.or.  «  On.  twobcndu 

coitisw,  and  *ix  Uotu  rampant,  or  •  Franc*  and  England 


inherited  the  earldom,  died  — ,  8.  p.  l,. 
Title  Extinct. 

5.  1.  Milo  de  Gloucester,8  created  earl 
of  Hereford  July  25,  1140 ;  Lord  Con- 
stable ;  died  1143. 

6.  11.  Roger,  son  and  heir;  Lord  Con- 
stable ;  died  1154,  without  issue. 

7.  in.  Walter  de  Hereford,  brother 
and  heir;  Lord  Constable ;  living  1158; 
died  — ,  without  issue. 

8.  iv.  Henry,  brother  and  heir ;  Lord 
Constable  ;  died  — ,  without  issue. 

9.  v.  Mabell,  brother  and  heir;  Lord 
Constable ;  died  — ,  8.  p.  Title  Extinct. 

10.  L  Henry  de  Bohun,3  son  and 
heir  of  Humphrey  dc  Bohun,  who  is 
sometimes  called  earl  of  Hereford,  eldest 
son  of  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  by  Mar- 
gery, daughter  of  Milo,  earl  of  Hereford, 
who  died  1143,  and  sister  and  co-heiress  to 
the  last  earl,  created  earl  of  Hereford  in 
1 1 99 ;  he  was  one  of  the  25  barons  ap- 
pointed to  enforce  Magna  Charta  ; 
Lord  High  Constable  ;  died  1220. 

11.  11.  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  son  and 
heir,  earl  of  Essex  ;  Lord  High  Consta- 
ble ;  died  1275. 

12.  in.  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  grand- 
son and  heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  Hum- 
phrey de  Bohun,  eldest  son  of  the  last 
earl,  earl  of  Essex ;  Lord  High  Consta- 
ble ;  died  in  1297- 

13.  iv.  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  son  and 
heir,  earl  of  Essex  and  Lord  High  Con- 
stable. He  married  Elizabeth  Planta- 
genet,  daughter  of  king  Edward  I.,  died 
in  the  year  1331. 

14.  v.  John  de  Bohun,  son  and  heir, 
earl  of  Essex  ;  Lord  High  Constable  ; 
died  1335,  without  issue. 

15.  vi.  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  brother 
and  heir,  earl  of  Essex ;  Lord  High  Con- 
stable ;  died  1361,  without  issue. 

16.  vii.  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  earl  of 
Northampton,  nephew  and  heir,  being 
son  and  heir  of  William  de  Bohun,  earl  of 
Northampton  ;  K.  G. ;  earl  of  Essex  ; 
Lord  High  Constable ;  K.  G. ;  died  in 
1372,  without  male  issue.  This  earldom 
again  Extinct. 

Dukedom. 

17.  1.  Henry  Plantagenet,4  son  and 
heir  of  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancas- 
ter, earl  of  Derby,  having  married  Mary, 
daughter  and  co-heiress  of  the  last  earl, 
was  created  duke  of  Hereford  September 
29,  1397.  Ascended  the  throne  as  king 
Henry  IV.,  when  this  dignity  merged  in 
the  crown. 

»nc,or,  the  oUicr.ar  >  Ai.  a  btml  argent,  between  two 
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The  title  of  earl  of  Hereford,  was  next 
used  by  Humphrey  Stafford,  first  duke 
of  Buckingham,  being  son  and  heir  of 
Edmund,  third  earl  of  Stafford,  by  Ann, 
daughter  and  heir  of  Thomas,  duke  of 
Gloucester,  by  Eleanor  de  Bohun,  dau. 
and  co-heir  of  Humphrey,  the  last  earl ; 
but  he  was  never  so  created. 
Viscounty. 

18.  1.  Walter  Devereux,1  baron  Fer- 
rers of  Chartley,  Bourchier,and  Louvaine, 
created  viscount  Hereford,  February  2, 
1550,  as  descended  from  the  above-named 
Eleanor  de  Bohun, ;  K.  G. ;  died  1558. 

19.  11.  Walter  Devereux,  grandson 
and  heir,  being  son  and  heir,  of  Richard 
Devereux,  eldest  son  of  the  last  viscount, 
lord  Ferrers  of  Chartlev,  &c;  created  earl 
of  Essex,  May  4,  1572 ;  K.  G. ;  died  in 
the  year  1576. 

20.  in.  Robert  Devereux,  son  and 
heir,  lord  Ferrers  of  Chartley,  &c,  and 
earl  of  Essex ;  K.  G. ;  attainted  and  be- 
headed 1600.    Honors  Forfeited. 

21.  iv.  Robert  Devereux,  son  and 
heir,  restored  in  blood  and  honors  1603  ; 
lord  Ferrers  of  Chartley,  &c,  and  earl  of 
Essex;  died  1646,  8.  p.  Earldom  of 
Essex  Extinct;  baronies  of  Ferrers  of 
Chartley,  Bourchier,  &c,  fell  into  abey- 
ance; and  the  viscounty  of  Hereford, 
devolved  on, 

22.  v.  Sir  Walter  Devereux,  bart., 
cousin  and  heir  male,  being  son  and  heir 
of  Sir  Edward  Devereux,  first  bart.,  4th 
son  of  Walter,  first  viscount;  died  1661. 

23.  vi.  Leicester  Devereux,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  1676. 

24.  vii.  Iieicester  Devereux,  son  and 
heir,  died  1683,  without  issue. 

25.  viii.  Edward  Devereux,  brother 
and  heir,  died  1700,  a.  p. 

26.  ix.  Price  Devereux,  cousin  and 
heir  male,  being  son  and  heir  of  Price, 
eldest  son  of  George,  son  and  heir  of  Sir 
George  Devereux,  next  brother  of  vise. 
Walter  who  died  1661 ;  died  1740. 

27.  x.  Price  Devereux,  son  and  heir, 
died  1748,  without  issue. 

28.  xi.  Edward  Devereux,  cousin  and 
heir  male,  being  son  and  heir  of  Arthur, 
eldest  son  of  Vaugban,  next  brother  of 
Price-Devereux,  father  of  Price  viscount 
Hereford,  who  died  1740;  died  1760. 

29.  xii.  Edward  Devereux,  son  and 
heir,  died  1783,  without  issue. 

30.  xii  1.  George  Devereux,  brother 
and  heir,  died  1804. 

31.  xiv.  Henry  Devereux,  son  and 


heir.  Present  viscount  Hereford,  pre- 
mier viscount  of  England,  and  a  baronet. 

Hkriz. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  1.  William  de  Heriz,*  lord  of  Wor- 
ton,  co.  Notts,  died  before  1179. 

2.  11.  Ivo,  or  John  de  Heriz,  son  and 
heir,  died  before  1245. 

3.  in.  Henry  de  Heriz,  died  — , 
without  issue. 

4.  iv.  John  de  Heriz,  brother  and 
heir,  died  before  1298. 

5.  v.  John  de  Heriz,  son  and  heir, 
died— . 

Heron. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  1.  Jordan  Hairun,3  held  a  barony 
in  Northumberland,  in  the  time  of  John. 

2.  11.  William  Heron,  son  and  heir, 
died  — . 

3.  in.  William  Heron,  son  and  heir, 
died  1256. 

4.  iv.  William  Heron,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1296. 

Barony  by  Writ. 

6.  v.  William  Heron,  son  and  heir  of 
Roger,  second  son  of  William,  the  last 
baron,  summoned  to  parliament  Jan.  8, 
1371,  but  never  afterwards;  died — . 
Barony  Extinct. 

Heron. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  1.  William  Heron,  grandson  of 
Odonel  Heron,  third  son  of  William,  the 
last  baron  by  tenure;  having  married 
Elizabeth,  sister  and  heir  of  John,  baron 
Say,  he  was  summoned  to  parliament 
from  Nov.  13,  1393,  to  Aug.  25,  1404, 
and  was  generally  considered  as  lord  Say, 
in  the  right  of  his  mother  ;  died  in  the 
year  1404,  8.  p. 

Hertford. 

Earldom. 

1.  1.  Richard  de  Clare,4  earl  Clare; 
earl  of  Hertford,  in  the  time  of  Stephen ; 
he  died  in  the  year  1136. 

2.  11.  Gilbert  de  Clare,  son  and  heir, 
earl  Clare ;  died  in  the  year  1 152,  s.  p. 

3.  in.  Roger  de  Clare,  brother  and 
heir,  earl  Clare;  died  1172, 

4.  iv.  Richard  de  Clare,  son  and  heir, 
earl  Clare ;  he  was  one  of  the  25  barons 
appointed  to  enforce  Magna  Charta  ; 
died  in  the  year  1218. 

5.  v.  Gilbert  de  Clare,  son  and  heir, 
earl  Clare,  and  earl  of  Gloucester  in  the 
right  of  his  mother;  he  was  one  of  the  25 


Arms.   >  Ar.  afewc,  jni.  in  chief  three  torteauxc*.—  «  Ax.  three  urchin*,  or.  >  Gulc*,  a  chevron,  between  three 
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barons  appointed  to  enforce  Magna 
Ciiarta  ;  died  1220. 

6.  vi.  Richard  de  Clare,  son  and  heir, 
earl  Clare  and  earl  of  Gloucester;  died 
in  the  year  1261. 

7.  vii.  Gilbert  de  Clare,  son  and  heir, 
earl  Clare  and  earl  of  Gloucester,  lie 
married  Joan,  daughter  of  king  Edward 
L;  died  in  the  year  129o. 

8.  vin.  Gilbert  de  Clare,  son  and 
heir,  earl  Clare  and  earl  of  Gloucester, ; 
died  1313,  s.  p.    Earldom  Extinct. 

9.  i.  Edward  Seymour,1  brother  of 
queen  Jane  Seymour,  created  viscount 
Beauchamp  of  Hachc.co.  Somerset,  June 
5,  1536  ;  created  earl  of  Hertford  Oct. 
18,  1537;  created  baron  Seymour  Febr. 
l/>,  and  duke  of  Somerset  Feb.  16, 1647; 
K.  G. ;  Lord  Protector,  &c, ;  beheaded 
and  attainted  in  1552.  Honors  For- 
feited. 

10.  ii.  Edward  Seymour,  eldest  son  of 
the  last  earl,  by  his  second  wife,  created 
baron  Beauchamp  of  Hache,  and  earl  of 
Hertford,  Jan.  13, 1539,  died  1G21. 
Marquuate. 

11.  m.  Wilb'am  Seymour,  grandson 
and  heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  Edward 
Seymour,  eldest  son  of  the  last  earl ; 
created  marquess  of  Hertford  June  3, 
1640;  restored  to  the  title  of  duke  of 
Somerset  in  16(50;  K.  G.  ;  died  1600. 

12.  iv.  William  Seymour,  grandson 
and  heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  Henry 
Seymour,  eldest  son  of  the  last  marquess, 
duke  of  Somerset ;  died  1671,  s.  r. 

13.  v.  John  Seymour,  uncle  and 
heir,  being  second  son  of  William  first 
Marquess  ;  duke  of  Somerset ;  died  in 
the  year  lCtfj,  without  issue.  Marqui- 
sate  Extinct  ;  the  earldom  devolved  on , 

14.  vi.  Francis  Seymour,  third  uaron 
Seymour  of  Trowbridge,  cousin  and  heir, 
being  son  and  heir  of  Charles,  '2nd  baron, 
eldest  son  of  Francis,  first  baron  Seymour 
of  Trowbridge,  younger  brother  of  Wil- 
liam, marquess  of  Hertford,  who  died  in 
1600 ;  duke  of  Somerset;  died  in  1678, 
without  issue. 

1 5.  vn.  Charles  Seymour,  brother  and 
heir,  duke  of  Somerset ;  he  married  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  and  heir  of  Josceline  Per- 
cy, earl  of  Northumberland  ;  K"  G. ;  died 
in  the  year  1748. 


16.  vn.  Algernon  Seymour,  son  and 
heir,  duke  of  Somerset ;  created  earl  of 
Northumberland;  died  17^0,  8.  p.  m. 
Earldom  of  Hertford,  the  viscounty  of 
Beauchamp,  and  the  barony  of  Seymour 
of  Trowbridge  Extinct. 

17.  i.  Francis  Seymour  Conway,9  2ml 
baron  Conway,  (descended  from  Edward, 
first  duke  of  Somerset,  and  earl  of  Here- 
ford, Ijord  Protector,  and  second  cousin 
of  Edward,  duke  of  Somerset,)  who  died 
1757;  created  viscount  Beauchamp  and 
earl  of  Hertford  August  3, 1750,  created 
earl  of  Yarmouth,  co.  Norfolk,  and  mar- 
quess of  Hertford,  July  5,  1793;  K.G. ; 
died  in  the  year  1 794. 

18.  ii.  Francis,  (assumed  the  name 
of)  Ingram  Seymour  Conway,  son  and 
heir;  K.  (J.  ;  died  1822. 

19.  in.  Francis  Charles  Seymour 
Conway/'  son  and  heir.  Present  marq. 
and  earl  of  Hertford,  earl  of  Yarmouth, 
viscount  Beauchamp,  and  baron  Conway; 
also  baron  Conway  in  Ireland  ;  K.  G. 

Hervey. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  Sir  William  Hervey,*  1st  bart., 
and  1st  baron  Hervey  in  Ireland,  created 
baron  Hervey  of  Kidbroke,  co.  Kent, 
Febr.  7»  1628;  died  in  the  year  1642, 
a.  p.  M.    Barony  Extinct. 

Hekvev  of  Ickworth. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  John  Hervey  (descended  from 
John  Hervey,  eldest  brother  of  Nicholas, 
grandfather  to  the  above-named  baron,) 
created  baron  Hervey  of  Ickworth,  in  the 
county  of  Suffolk,  March  23,  1703;  ere. 
earl  of  Bristol  Oct.  19,  1714.  Sec 
Bristol. 

Heydon. 

Barony,  July  14,  \1A2— Extinct  1764. 
Sec  Bath. 

Heytesbury. 

Barony. 

1.  I.  Sir  William  A'Court,*  second 
bart.,  created  baron  Heytesbury,  of  Hey- 
tesbury, co.  Wilts,  January,  1828. 
Hicks. 

Barony,  May  5,  1628-^ Extinct  1798, 
See  Campden. 

Hi  GUAM. 

Viscounty.  Nov.   19,  1734— Extinct 
1782.    See  Malton. 


Arm*,    i  Quarterly  ;  firrt,  or,  on  a  pik\  pile*,  between  six  fl<*tir*-dc-!is,  amrr,  three  lions  of  England,  which  wju  an 

ftturnn.'ntatinn  of  kinft  Henry  VIII.  ;  MCOnd,  K"'*"<»  ,wn  winp*  impaled,  or  ;  thin!,  a*  the  mtoik!  ;  fi»tirth.  as  the  finj.  

*  Quarterly  ;  fir»t  and  fourth,  «c  on  a  tx'nd  rottisol,  ar  a  tiw,  between  two  annulet* Kulo*,  second  and  third.  Quarterly  ; 
first  ami  fourth,  or,  on  a  pile  ru.  between  six  Hmr».de-li»  ar.  three  lions  paownt  jruardant,  of  the  tirvt,  Ik  iiifj  a  coat  of  aujr. 

mentation  ;  second  ami  third, gu.  twowinp.  conjoined  in  lun\  poM.  1  Quart,  rly  ;  fir»t  and  fourth,  *a  on  :i U  ndent i«d. 

•■»'■  a  i  b  -tween  two  annulets,  jfii  for  I  n\»  \\  ;  second,  oi.m.fh  :  tirvt  aiul  fourth, or,  on  a  pile  pu.  between  ,i\  tli  ur*- 

dc.lis,  at.  t'trre  lions  ,tii*ant,  pnaniant,  in  pale,  or  ;  KtiMkl  and  third,  pu.  t»<«  wings  conjoined  in  lure,  or,  for  Sk\moi  I ; 

thinl.cnn.  on  a  frwFRU.  Uirc.MX.dlop-  or,  ,m  .niton  of  Ihesccond,  tor  Iv..k»\i.  »  <oi  on  a  IhihI,  argent,  three  tnf.il- 

mpped,  vert.  -  ->  IVr  les>e,or,  and  paly  ot  m\,  cnnhieU  and  a*,  in  thief,  an  caplc  displayed,  m.  charged  on  thchodv,  with 
two  tlmroiKU  ar. 
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Hill. 

Barony. 

I.  i.  Rowland  Hill,1  (second  son  of 
Sir  John  Hill,  third  hart.,)  created  baron 
Hill  of  Almarez  and  of  Hawkestone,  co. 
Salop,  May  17,  1814;  created  baron  Hill 
of  Almarez,  and  of  Hawkestone  and 
Hardwicke,  co.  Salop,  Oct.  3,  1815. 
Present  baron  Hill  of  Almarez  and 
Hawkestone,  and  baron  Hill  of  Almarez 
Hawkestone,  and  Hardwicke ;  G.  C,  B. 

HlLLSBOltOUOH. 

Earldom. 

1.  i.  Wills  Hill,2  first  earl  of  Hillsbo- 
rough in  Ireland,  and  first  baron  Harwich 
in  England,  created  viscount  Fairford,  co. 
Gloucester,  and  earl  of  Hillsborough, 
Aug.  28,  1772 ;  and  marquess  of  Down- 
shire  in  Ireland,  August  19,  1789  ;  died 
in  the  year  1793. 

2.  ii.  Arthur  Hill,  son  and  heir ;  mar- 
quess of  Do wnshire ;  died  1801. 

3.  in.  Arthur  Blundell  Sandys  Trum- 
bull Hill,3  son  and  heir.  Present  earl  of 
Hillsborough,  vise.  Fairford,  and  baron 
I  larwich  ;  also  marquess  of  Downshire, 
&c,  in  Ireland. 

Hilton. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  i.  Robert  de  Hilton,4  summoned  to 
parliament  from  June  23,  1295,  to  Aug. 
26,  1296,  but  never  afterwards,  died  — . 

Hilton  of — 
Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  i.  Alexander  de  Hilton,  summoned 
to  parliament  from  Jan.  27,  1332,  to 
Jan.  22,  1336,  died  — . 

Hinchinbroke. 
Viscounty,  July  12,  1660.  Sec  Sand- 
wich. 

HlNTON. 

Viscounty,  December  29,  1706.  See 
Poulett. 

HoBAUT. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  Sir  John  Hobart,  fifth  baronet, 
created  baron  Hobart,  of  Blickling,  co. 
Norfolk,  May  28,  1728;  created  earl  of 
Buckinghamshire  Sept.  5,  1746  ;  K.  B. 
See  Buckinghamshire. 

Holland,  on  Holand. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  i.  Robert  de  I  Inland  summoned 
to  parliament  July  2!),  1311;  beheaded 
in  the  year  1328. 

2.  ii.  Robert  de  Holand,  son  and 
heir,  died  1373,  s.  i».  m.  Maud,  his  dau. 


and  heir,  married  John,  baron  Lovel  of 
Tichmerah,  K.G.,  who  died  1408,  and 
carried  this  barony  to  that  family  In 
1487,  Francis,  viscount  Lovel,  being  at- 
tainted, this  barony  with  his  other  honors 

ij c c *n ii c  fif^^t-ittti* 

Holland  of  Enmore. 

Barony. 

1.  [.  John  Perceval,4  second  earl  of 
Egmont  in  Ireland,  (heir-general  of 
William  Lovel,  baron  Morley  in  the 
right  of  his  wife,  uncle  of  the  above- 
named  Francis,  viscount  Lovel ;)  created 
baron  Lovel  and  baron  Holland  of  En- 
more,  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  May  7, 
1762;  died  1770. 

2.  ii.  John  James  Perceval,  son  and 
heir,  earl  of  Egmont  in  Ireland ;  died  in 
the  year  1822. 

3.  in.  John  Perceval,  son  and  heir. 
Present  baron  Lovel  and  baron  Holland 
of  Enmore,  also  earl  of  Egmont  in  Ireland. 

Holland  of — 
Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  i.  Thomas  de  Holland,  second  son 
of  Robert,  first  baron  Holland,  who  died 
1328;  having  married  Joane,  daughter 
of  Edmund  Plantagenet,  earl  of  Kent, 
younger  son  of  king  Edward  I.,  and  sis- 
ter and  heir  of  her  brother,  John,  earl  of 
Kent,  he  was  summ.  to  parliament  July 
15,  1353.  In  1360,  he  assumed  the 
style  of  earl  of  Kent ;  K.  G. ;  died  1360. 

This  barony  continued  vested  in  the 
earls  of  Kent,  until  1400,  when  by  the 
attainder  of  Thomas  Holland,  earl  of 
Kent  and  duke  of  Surrey,  grandson  of 
Thomas,  baron  Holland,  who  died  1360, 
it  is  presumed  to  have  been  Forfeited. 

Holland  of  Holland. 
Earldom. 

1.  i.  Henry  Rich,6  (2d  son  of  Robert, 
first  earl  of  Warwick,)  first  baron  Ken- 
sington, created  earl  of  Holland,  in  the 
countv  of  Lincoln,  September  24,  1624  ; 
K.  G. ;  beheaded  1649. 

2.  ii.  Robert  Rich,  son  and  heir,  suc- 
ceeded as  earl  of  Warwick  in  1673; 
died  1675.  See  Warwick. 

Barony. 

3.  i.  Georgiana  Caroline,7  daughter  of 
Charles,  duke  of  Richmond,  and  wife  of 
Henry  Fox,  Esq.,  created  baroness  Hol- 
land of  Holland,  co.  Lincoln,  May  6, 
17(i2  ;  died  July  J4.1774. 

4.  ii.  Stephen  Fox,  son  and  heir, 
baron  Holland  of  Foxley. 


Arm*.    1  Kim  on  a  fcMe  sa.  a  fa.«tk'trij»le-towTretl,  ar.  *  St.  on  a  fc»s,  ar,  between  three  leojtsnt*  \>a-  ant  guariUnt, 

or,  as  many  i-maII<>j»,  gu.  1  Sa.  on  afc**e,  ardent,  In-tween  thriv  leonani>>,  itttoant,  guarttant,  or,  •|>ottid,  M.  a*  many 

r«-allo|M,  gu  •  Ar.  two  barf,  a/  ami  rleur-*ic-li»,or.  1  Ar  ,  on  a  chief  indented  ru.  three  cnx**,  |attc, . . •!  t  •  u-  tu-ki. 

 «  iin.  a  chevron  between  three  iruwei,  butuny,  or,  a  crc*rcnt,  .-a.  '  The  nunc  a*  the  duke  of  Itxhinond'a. 
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Holland  of  Foxley. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  Henry  Fox,1  younger  brother  of 
Stephen,  first  earl  of  Ilchester,  and  hus- 
band of  Georgiana,  baroness  Holland  of 
Holland,  created  baron  Holland  of  Fox- 
ley,  co.  Wilts,  April  16,  1763 ;  died  July 
1,  1774. 

2.  ii.  Stephen  Fox,  son  and  heir,  suc- 
ceeded in  the  right  of  his  mother,  as  baron 
Holland  of  Holland,  July  24,  1774; 
died  December  26,  1774. 

3.  in.  Henry  Richard,  (assumed  the 
name  of)  Vassal,  son  and  heir.  Present 
baron  Holland  of  Holland,  and  baron 
Holland  of  Foxley. 

HoLDERKESS. 

Earldom. 

1.  i.  John  Ramsay,3  first  vise.  Had- 
dington in  Scotland,  created  baron  of 
Kingston-upon-Thames,  and  earl  of  Hol- 
derness,  Jan.  22,  1621 ;  died  1625,  a. p. 
Titles  Extinct. 

Earldom,  Jan.  24,  1644— Extinct  in 
1712.   See  Cumberland. 

3.  i.  Cony  era  Darcy,a  second  baron 
Darcy  and  Conyere,  created  earl  of  Hol- 
derness  Dec.  5,  1682 ;  died  1689. 

4.  ii.  Conyers  Darcy",  son  and  heir, 
died  in  1692. 

5.  in.  Robert  Darcy,  grandson  and 
heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  John  Darcy, 
eldest  son  of  Conyere,  last  earl ;  died  in 
the  year  1721. 

6.  iv.  Robert  Darcy,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1778,  without  male 
issue.    Earldom  Extinct. 

Hoese. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  I.  Geoffrey  de  Hoese,4  died  1199. 
The  next  of  this  name  was 

2.  ii.  Henry  Hoese,  died  1213. 

3.  in.  Henry  Hoese,  descended  from 
Geoffrey,  first  baron,  died  1234. 

4.  iv.  Matthew  Hoese,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  1254. 

5.  v.  Henry  Hoese,  son  and  heir, 
died  — . 

6.  vi.  Henry  Hoese,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  1289. 

Barony  by  Writ. 

7.  vii.  Henry  Hoese,  son  and  heir, 
summoned  to  parliament  June  23,  1295: 
died  in  1332. 

8.  vm.  Henry  Hoese,  son  and  heir, 
died  1349,  leaving  issue  Henry,  his  son 
and  heir,  never  summoned  to  parliament. 


Horse,  or  Huse  of — 
Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  i.  Roger  Huse,  son  of  John  Huse, 
presumed  of  the  above  family,  summoned 
to  parliament  Nov.  20,  1348;  died  in 
1361,  leaving  John,  his  son  and  heir, 
never  summoned  to  parliament. 

Holles. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  Denzil  Holies,*  second  son  of 
John,  first  earl  of  Clare,  created  baron 
Holies  of  Ifield,  in  the  county  of  Sussex, 
April  20,  1661;  died  1680." 

2.  ii.  Sir  Francis  Holies,  first  ban.., 
son  and  heir,  died  1690. 

3.  in.  Denzil  Holles,  son  and  heir, 
died  1694,  s.  p.    Title  Extinct. 

Hoo  and  Hastings. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  Thomas  Hoo,*  created  baron  of 
Hoo,  co.  Bedford,  and  of  Hastings,  co. 
Sussex,  June  2,  1447;  K.  G. ;  died 
about  1453,  s.  p.m.    Honors  Extinct. 

Hood. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  Susannah,  daughter  of  Edward 
Iiindzee,  Esq.,  and  wife  of  Samuel,  first 
baron  Hood  in  Ireland,  created  baroness 
Howl  of  Catherington,  co.  Hants,  March 
27,  1795  ;  died  1806. 

2.  ii.  Henry  1'ood,  son  and  heir. 
Present  viscount  Hood,  &c. 

Hood  of  Whitley. 

Viscounty. 

1.  i.  Samuel  Hood,7  first  baron  Hood 
in  Ireland,  husband  of  Susannah,  the 
above  baroness,  created  viscount  Hood  of 
Whitley,  co.  Warwick,  June  1,  1796  ; 
G.C.B.;  died  1816. 

2.  ii.  Henry  Hood,  son  and  heir,  suc- 
ceeded as  baron  Hood  of  Catherington, 
in  the  right  of  his  mother,  in  1806. 
Present  viscount  Hood  of  Whitley,  and 
baron  Hood  of  Catherington,  co.  Hants  ; 
also  baron  Hood  in  Ireland. 

HOPETOUN. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  James  Hope  Johnstone,  third 
earl  of  Hopetoun  in  Scotland,  ere.  baron 
Hopetoun,  of  Hopetoun,  co.  Linlithgow, 
Febr.  3,  1809  ;  died  1816.  s.  p.  m. 

2.  ii.  John  Hope,8  half-brother  and 
heir,  first  baron  Niddry.  Present  baron 
Hopetoun  and  baron  Niddry  ;  also  in 
1823,  earl  of  Hopetoun,  &c,  in  Scotland, 
G.  C.  B. 


Arm-  J  Enn,  on  a  chevron,  ax.  three  foxes'  head*,  erased,  or,  on  a  canton  of  the  nccond.  a  fleur.de-li»,  of  the  third.— 
■  Two  coat*  per  pale,  finrt,  .sa.  an  arm  tailing  out  of  the  ninutter  {art  of  the  escutcheon,  or,  holding  a  sword  emtt<rt,  ai>fnt, 

|iicrciiis  a  crown,  gu,  and  on  the  point  a  heart  pricier ;  second,  or,  an  eagle,  displayed,  «l  1  Ax.  M.mce  of  mm.  en»*k*l». 

and  three  cinquefoiW,  ar  «  Barry  of  six,  enn  and  iru.  *  Kmiine,  t  wo  |iiU»,  sable.  8  tjuartcrlv,  »al»W-  and  ar.  

»  Ax  afret  ar  on  a  chief  >a  three  crcuruib,  or  »  Az  on  a  dnv.  or,  between  three  bcxanu.a  IwiwaT-kflf,  aUlfl  vert. 
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HOPTON. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  Ralph  Hopton,1  created  baron 
Hopton  of  Stratton,  eo.  Cornwall,  Sept. 
4,  1643 ;  died  in  1652,  without  issue. 
Title  Extinct. 

Houghton. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  William  Holies,  created  baron 
Houghton  of  Houghton,  co.  Nottingham, 
July  9,  1616';  created  earl  of  Clare  Nov. 
2,  1624— Extinct  1711.    See  Clare. 

Houghton  in  the  county  of  Norfolk. 
Barony,  February  6,  1742 — Extinct 
1797.  SeeOrford. 

Howard. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  i.  John  Howard,  son  and  heir  of 
Sir  Robert  Howard,  by  Margaret,  dau. 
and  at  length  co-heir  of  Thomas  Mow- 
bray, duke  of  Norfolk,  summoned  to 
parliament  October  15,  1470  ;  created 
earl  marshal  of  England  and  duke  of 
Norfolk,  June  21,  1483 ;  K.  G. ;  died 
in  the  year  1485. 

This  barony  merged  in  the  dukedom 
of  Norfolk  until  the  death  of  Edward 
Howard,  duke  of  Norfolk  in  1777,  when, 
with  several  other  baronies,  it  fell  into 
abeyance  between  the  two  daughters  and 
co-heirs  of  Philip,  the  brother  of  the  said 
duke. 

Howard  qf  Castle  Rising. 
Barony. 

1.  i.  Henry  Howard,  brother  of  Tho- 
mas, duke  of  Norfolk ;  created  baron 
Howard,  of  Castle  Rising,  in  the  county 
of  Norfolk,  March  27,  1669  ;  created 
earl  of  Norwich  October  the  19th,  1672  ; 
succeeded  as  duke  of  Norfolk  in  1677. 
Extinct  in  the  year  1777.  See  Norwich 
and  Norfolk. 

Howard  of  Charhton. 
Barony,  Jan.  23,'  1 622.    See  Andovcr 
and  Berkshire. 


Howard  of  EJinghi 
Barony. 

1.  1.  William  Howard,*  fourth  son  of 
Thomas,  duke  of  Norfolk,  who  died  in 
1524  ;  created  baron  Howard  of  Effing- 
ham, in  the  county  of  Surrey,  March  11, 
1554  ;  lord  high  admiral ;  K.  G. ;  died 
in  the  year  1573. 

2.  ii.  Charles  Howard,  son  and  heir, 
created  earl  of  Nottingham  October  22, 
1596;  K.  G.  ;  died  in  the  year  1624. 

3.  in.  Charles  Howard,  second  son 


and  heir  male,  earl  of  Nottingham ;  died 
in  the  year  1642,  s.  p. 

4.  iv.  Charles  Howard,  half-brother 
and  heir,  earl  of  Nottingham ;  he  died  in 
1681,  s.  p.  Earldom  of  Nottingham 
Extinct,  but  this  barony  fell  to 

5.  v.  Francis  Howard,  cousin  and 
heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  Charles, 
eldest  sou  of  Francis,  son  and  heir  of 
Sir  William  Howard,  second  son  of 
William  first  baron ;  died  1695. 

6.  vi.  Thomas  Howard,  son  and  heir, 
died  1725,  s.  p.  m. 

7.  vii.  Francis  Howard,  brother  and 
heir;  created  earl  of  Effingham,  Dec. 
8,  1731  ;  died  1743. 

8.  viii.  Thomas  Howard,  son  and 
heir,  earl  of  Effingham  ;  died  1763. 

9.  ix.  Thomas  Howard,  son  and  heir, 
earl  of  Effingham,  died  in  the  year 
1791,  s.  p. 

10.  x.  Richard  Howard,  brother  and 
heir,  died  1816,  s.  p.  Earldom  of  Ef- 
fingham Extinct;  but  this  barony  de- 
volved upon 

11.  xi.  Kenneth  Alexander  Howard,5 
son  and  heir  of  Henry,  eldest  surviving 
son  of  Thomas,  son  and  heir  of  George 
Howard,  next  brother  of  baron  Francis, 
who  died  1695.  Present  baron  Howard 
of  Effingham,  G.  C.  B. 

Howard  of  Escrick. 

Barony. 

1.  1.  Edward  Howard,3  younger  son 
of  Thomas,  first  earl  of  Suffolk;  created 
baron  Howard  of  Escrick,  in  the  county 
of  York,  April  29,  1628;  died  in  the 
year  1675. 

2.  11.  Thomas  Howard,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1583,  s.  p. 

3.  m.  William  Howard,  brother  and 
heir,  died  in  the  year  1 694. 

4.  iv.  Charles  Howard,  son  and  heir, 
died  1714,  s.  p.    Barony  Extinct. 

Howard  of  Mamhill. 

Barony,  March  13,  1604— Extinct 
1614.    See  Northampton. 

Howard  of  Morpeth. 

Viscounty,  April  20,  1661.  See 
Carlisle. 

Howard  db  Waldbn. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  1.  Thomas  Howard,3  younger  son 
of  Thomas,  fourth  duke  of  Norfolk, 
summoned  to  parliament  October  24, 
1579  ;  created  earl  of  Suffolk  July  21, 
1603;  K.  G. ;  died  1626. 


\         I  Enn  On  two  ban.  so.  six  mullets  or.  *  Oa  a  ben.l  between  *ix  cw«  crawlets  fitchec,  »r  on  the  bend  «n 

e^rhvon  or.  chafed  with  ad  -mi-lion  ramjet,  pk-rced  through  the  mouth  with  on  arrow,  within  admit*.-  tnwire,  rlory. 
on.-.tertlory,  311.  a  mullet  for  dilllrcncc  »  Stx-  title  Sullolk. 
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2.  ii.  Theophilus  Howard,  son  and 
heir,  earl  of  Suffolk ;  died  1640. 

3.  in.  James  Howard,  son  and  heir, 
earl  of  Suffolk,  died  1706,  s.  p.  m. 
Barony  fell  into  abeyance  between 
his  two  daughters  and  co-heirs,  viz. 
Essex,  wife  of  Edward  Lord  Grif- 
rin  ;  and  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Sir  Thomas 
Felton,  until  it  was  determined  in 
favor  of 

4.  i.  John  Griffin  Whitwell,8  (as- 
sumed the  name  of)  Griffin,  son  and  heir 
of  William  Whitwall,  by  Ann,  daughter 
and  heir  of  James,  second  baron  Griffin, 
eldest  son  of  Edward,  first  baron  Griffin, 
by  Essex,  first  daughter  and  co-heir  of 
James  the  last  baron,  who  obtained  the 
barony  August  3,  1784  ;  created  baron 
Braybroke  1797;  died  1797,  s.  p.,  when 
the  issue  of  the  said  lady  Essex  How- 
ard being  Extinct,  this  Barony  devolved 
on 

5.  i.  Frederick  Augustus  Hervey, 
fourth  earl  of  Bristol,  and  bishop  of 
Derry,  being  son  and  heir  of  John  Her- 
vey, eldest  son  of  John,  first  earl  of 
Bristol,  by  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  heir 
of  Sir  Thomas  Felton,  by  Elizabeth,  dau. 
and  co-heir  of  James,  the  baron  Howard 
and  carl  of  Suffolk,  who  died  170G ; 
died  in  the  year  lb03. 

6.  i.  Charles  Augustus  Ellis,1  great 
grandson  and  heir,  being  son  and  heir  of 
Charles  Rose  Ellis,  Esq.,  by  Elizabeth 
Catherine  Caroline  Hervey,  ([died  in  the 
life-time  of  his  grandfather,)  daughter 
and  heir  of  John  Augustus  Hervey  (died 
in  the  life-time  of  his  father,)  son  and 
heir  of  Frederick,  the  last  baron.  Pre- 
sent baron  Howard  de  Waldcn. 

H  own  en. 
1.  i.  John  Francis  Cradock,3  biron 
Howden,  of  Grimston,  &c,  in  the  co. 
of  Kildare,  in  Ireland,  created  baron 
Howden,  of  Howden  and  Grimston,  co. 
Vork.    Present  baron  Howden,  &c. 

Howk. 

barony.     Viscounty.  Earldom. 

I.  i.  Richard  Howe,  fourth  viscount 
Howe  in  Ireland  ;  created  viscount 
I  lowe  of  Langar,  in  the  county  of  Not- 
tingham, January  30,  1782;  created 
baron  Howe  of  Langar  aforesaid,  and 
c:irl  Howe  August  19,  1788;  K.  C.; 
died  in  the  year  1779,  s.  p.  m.  Vis- 
county and  earldom  Kxtinct ;  but  the 
barony  fell  to 


2.  i.  Sophia  Charlotte,3  eldest  duu. 
and  co-heir  of  the  last  baron,  and  wife, 
first,  of  the  Hon.  Penn  Assheton  Curzon, 
and,  secondly,  of  Sir  Jonathan  Wathen 
Waller,  bart.  Present  baroness  Howe 
of  Langar. 

Earldom, 

3.  t.  Richard  William  Penn  Ashe- 
ton  Curzon4  (assumed  the  name  of) 
Howe,  second  viscount  Curzon,  son  and 
heir-apparent  of  the  Baroness  Howe  by 
her  first  husband,  created  earl  Howe, 
July  14,  1 82 1 .  Present  earl  1  lowe  and 
viscount  and  baron  Curzon. 

Howick. 

Viscounty,  April  11,  1806.  See 
Grey  of  Howick. 

Howland. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  Wriotheslcy  Russell,  grandson 
and  heir-apparent  of  William,  first  duke 
of  Bedfora,  having  married  Elizabeth, 
daughter  and  heir  of  John  Howland, 
Esq.,  was  created  baron  Howland  of 
Streatham,  in  the  county  of  Surrey, 
June  13,  1695;  succeeded  in  1700  us 
duke  of  Bedford.    See  Bedford. 

Hume. 

Barony. 

1.  1.  George  Hume/'  created  baron 
Hume  of  Berwick,  July  7,  1604,  and 
earl  of  Dunbar  in  Scotland,  May  20, 
1608  ;  K.G. ;  died  1611,  without  male 
issue.    Titles  Extinct. 

2.  ii.  Alexander  Hume  Campbell, 
sou  and  heir-apparent  of  Hugh,  third 
earl  of  Marchmont  in  Scotland  ;  created 
baron  Hume  of  Berwick  May  20,  1776; 
died  in  the  year  1781,  without  issue. 
Title  Extinct. 

IIUMET. 

Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  1.  Richard  de  Ilumet,5  living  in 
the  year  1174. 

2.  11.  William  de  Ilumet,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  the  year  1206. 

3.  in.  John  de  Ilumet,  of  the  same 
family,  living  1216. 

HoNOBRFORD. 
barony  by  Writ. 

1.  j.  Walter  Hungerford,7  summoned 
to  parliament  January  7,  1426 ;  K.  G. ; 
died  in  the  year  1449. 

2.  11.  Robert  Hungerford,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  the  year  1459. 


/.i.>       '  Or,  mi  a  cm  *  wi  tivc  crescents,  or.  *  Ar.  on  a  chevron  ax.  Ixlw  wii  a  jjriitin,  tOMani,  in  chief  gules.arut  a 

;  .       in.u,fnwil,inl»i'    »    •    •    «  UntVfMilw.  *  Or,  una  u-mc  between  thnvtvolvcV  hcatU,  ctuih.I,  sahkv  

4  Oitiub'ily;  In  .:  sml  fourth,  or,  <  naf<\«eiictwivii  three  wnlvci.'  Iicj»U,  erastil  «a.  foi  Howi  ;  second  an.l  dual,  ar.  tin  a 

hrml  .1  '!;n<- |«|<m>a>s  or.  U.iUtiaiKllfgK"lKU-  for  PvfeZON.  s  Or,  a  I  km,  taniiuiit,  rvfcuaidaut,  wit.  *  At  twit, 

»  I  'HOI  :  u.  Uvantec.  '  i  a  two  ban*,  ar  in  c  Imf  Ono-l/lato  ,—-  »  lor  th«  W  Aim*,  m>  note  «  on  iwee  :«*■, 
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3.  in.  Robert  Hungerford,  son  and  G.  vi.  Robert  Carey,  his  cousin  and 
heir,  beheaded  and  attainted  in  1463.  heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  Horatio, 
Honors  Forfeited.  eldest  son  of  Robert,  son  and  heir  of 

4.  i.  Edward  Hastings,  son  and  heir  Sir  Edmund  Carey,  third  son  of  Henry, 
of  William,  first  lord  Hastings  of  Ashby-  first  baron  ;  died  in  the  year  1692, 
de-la-Zouche,   having   married  Mary,  without  issue. 

daughter  and  heir  of  Thomas  Hunger-  7.  vn.  Robert  Carey,  cousin  and  heir, 

ford,  (who  was  also  attainted),  son  and  being  son  and  heir  of  Ernestus  Carey, 

heir  of  Robert,  the  last  baron  Hunger-  2d  son  of  Sir  Robert,  son  and  heir  of  Sir 

ford,  Molines,  in  the  right  of  his  wife,  Edmund  Carey,  grandfather  of  the  last 

and  Botrcaux,  in  the  right  of  his  mother,  baron,  and  third  son  of  Henry,  first 

was  summoned  to  parliament  Nov.  15,  baron ;  died  in  1702,  without  issue. 

22  Edward  IV.  1482;  died  in  the  year  8.  VIII.  William  Ferdinand  Carey, 

I0O7.    George  Hastings,  his  son  and  cousin  and  heir,  being  son  and  heir  of 

heir,  baron  Hastings  and  baron  Hunger-  William,  eldest  son  of  Ferdinand,  third 

ford,  Botreaux  and  Molines,  was  created  son  of  Sir  Edmund,  third  son  of  the  1  st 

earl  of  Huntingdon,   1529,  in  which  baron;  died  1675.    Title  Extinct. 

dignity  these  baronies  merged  until  the  Huntercombk. 

death  of  earl  Francis,  in  1789,  without  Barony  by  Writ. 

issue,  when  they  became  vested  in  Eli-  j   ;  Walter  de  Hunte^combe,,  sum- 

zabeth,  his  sister  and  heir,  wife  of  John,  moned  to  parliament  June  23,  1295: 

earl  of  Moira  in  Ireland,  and  m  1808,  died  in  the          1312  without  ^ 

in  her  son,  Francis  Rawdon  Hastings  Barony  Extinct. 

marquess  of  Hastings,  baron  Hastings,  ' 

Hungerford,  Molines,  and  Botreaux.  Huntingdon. 

See  Hastings  and  Huntingdon.  Earldom. 

r  11      t  I-1-  Tosti,  a  Done,  was  earl  of  this 

Hungerford  of  Ilcylcsbury.  He  tMy  affronted  Siward, 

Barony  by  Writ.  earl  of  Northumberland,  as  he  was  pas- 

.  .*  l:       2?  Hungerford>  «>n  ,™  sing  abridge,  by  spurning  the  dirt  at 

heir  °/ ,?rr,  EtWd  HunSerfo'd,  eWcst  him  w.th      ^   but  giward  then 

son  of  Walter,  younger  son  of  Robert,  turning  from  m  interview  with  Edward 

third  baron  Hungerford,  who  died  in  the  the  Confessor,  would  not  then  resent  the 

ran-  1463;  summoned  to  parliament  insult.    However,  Siward  meeting  Tosti 

J  uric  8  1636,  but  never  after  Attainted  Boon  after  in  the  mme  lacCj  he°cut  otf 

and  beheaded  in  the  year  lo41.  Honors  his  head>  and  carrying  it  to  the  king  was 

tor) cited.  made  earl  in  his  room. 

Hunsdon.  2.  11.  Siward,  earl  of  Northumberland 

Barony.  having  beheaded   the  last  earl,  suc- 

1.  1.  Henry  Carey,1  son  and  heir  of  ceedea  ;  died  in  the  year  1055. 
William  Carey,  by  Mary,  daughter  of  3.  1.  Harold,  earl  of  Wessex,  was 
Thomas,  earl  of  Wiltshire,  and  sister  of  the  next  earl  and  afterwards  king ;  died 
Queen  Anne   Boleyn  ;  created  baron  in  the  year  1066. 

Hunsdon  of  Hunsdon,  in  the  county  of  4.  1.  Waltheof,3  earl  of  Northumber- 

Herts,  January  13,  1559;  K.  G.;  died  land,  Northampton,  and  Huntingdon; 

in  the  year  1596.  beheaded  1073. 

2.  11.  George  Carey,  son  and  heir;  5.  1.  Simon  deSt. Liz/ married  Maud, 
K.  G. ;  died  in  the  year  1603,  without  eldest  daughter  and  co-heir  of  the  last 
male  issue.  earl,  and  obtained  the  earldom  of  Hun- 

3.  in.  John  Carey,  brother  and  heir,  tingdon;  died  about  1100. 

died  in  the  year  1017.  6.  1.  David,'  brother  of  Alexander, 

4.  iv.  Henry  Carey,  son  and  heir,  king  of  Scotland,  married  Maud,  widow 
created  viscount  Rochford,  in  the  county  of  the  last  earl,  and  succeeded  in  llOtt 
of  Essex,  July  6,  1621 ;  created  earl  of  to  this  earldom  by  the  grant  of  Henry  I.; 
Dover,  March  8, 1627  ;  died  1668.  in  the  year  1124  he  became  king  of 

5.  v.  John  Carey,  son  and  heir,  vis-  Scotland. 

count  Rochford  and  carl  of  Dover  ;  died  7.  1.  Henry,  son  and  heir  of  David, 

in    1677,  without  issue.      Viscounty  king  of  Scotland,  the  last  earl,  obtained 

of  Rochford  and   earldom  of  Dover  this  earldom  from  king   Stephen-  in 

Extinct.    Barony  devolved  on  1 134  ;  died  iu  the  year  1 153. 

\hv<.  1  Ardent,  on  abend,  u  tlirevratet  of  the  fiild,  lurtx.il  and  Malud,  proper, — -»  Eiui.  iwoiiarn,"wu4U»  cu  -  

1  Vr.  a  Horn  .ttn|  untax  and  a  i  IiM,  k"  -     lYrivdc  iifcienud.ai  and  gu  Mir,  a  Umiiaai|aiit,  nuk. 
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8.  i.  Simon  de  St.  Liz,1  son  and  heir 
of  Simon,  who  died  1100,  obtained  the 
earldom  on  the  death  of  the  last  earl ; 
died  about  J 154. 

9.  i.  Malcolm,9  king  of  Scotland,  son 
and  heir  of  earl  Henry,  who  died  1 163  ; 
obtained  the  earldom  from  Henry  II.,  in 
1 154  ;  died  in  the  year  1 165,  without 
issue. 

10.  i.  William  king  of  Scotland, 
brother  and  heir,  deprived  about  1 174. 

11.  i.  Simon  de  St.  Liz,  earl  of 
Northampton,  son  and  heir  of  Simon, 
who  died  1154;  died  in  the  year  1184, 
without  issue. 

12.  i.  David,3  brother  of  William 
king  of  Scotland,  received  from  him  the 
earldom;  died  1219. 

13.  i.  John  le  Scot,  son  and  heir, 
earl  of  Chester,  in  the  right  of  his 
mother,  died  in  the  year  1 237,  without 
issue.    Earldom  Extinct. 

14.  i.  William  baron  Clinton/  brother 
of  John,  baron  Clinton,  who  died  1335  ; 
created  earl  of  Huntingdon  March  16, 
1337 ;  died  in  the  year  1354,  without 
issue.    Honors  Extinct. 

15.  i.  Guischard  D'Angle,5  created 
carl  of  Huntingdon  July  16,  1377; 
K.  G. ;  died  in  the  year  1380,  without 
issue.    Earldom  Extinct. 

16.  i.  John  Holland,6  third  son  of 
Thomas,  earl  of  Kent,  by  Joane  Plan- 
tagenet,  daughter  and  heir  of  Edmund 
earl  of  Kent ;  created  earl  of  Hunting- 
don June  2,  1387;  created  duke  of 
Exeter  September  29,  1397 ;  Lord 
High  Chamberlain ;  K.  G. ;  beheaded 
in  the  year  1399,  and  attainted.  Honors 
Forfeited. 

17.  ii.  John  Holland,  second  son  and 
heir,  restored  to  the  earldom  of  Hun- 
tingdon 1417;  created  duke  of  Exeter 
January  6,  1442;  Lord  High  Admiral; 
K.  G. ;  died  1446. 

18.  in.  Henry  Holland,  son  and  heir, 
duke  of  Exeter,  died  in  the  year  1474, 
without  issue.    Earldom  Extinct. 

19.  i.  Thomas  Grey,7  baron  Ferrers  of 
Groby,  created  earl  of  Huntingdon, 
August  24,  1471;  created  marquess  of 
Dorset  April  11,  1475. 

20.  i.  William  Herbert,8  second  earl 
of  Pembroke,  resigning  that  earldom, 
was  created  earl  of  Huntingdon  July 
4,  1479,  which  title  was  resigned  by 
the  preceding  earl ;  died  — ,  without 
male  issue.    Dignity  Extinct. 


21.  i.  George  Hastings,9  baron  Has- 
tings of  Ashby  de  la  Zouche,  baron  Hun- 
gerford,  &c. ;  created  earl  of  Huntingdon 
Dec.  1529  ;  died  in  the  year  1544. 

22.  ii.  Francis  Hastings,  son  and  heir  ; 
K.  G. ;  he  died  in  1560. 

23.  in.  Henry  I  Tastings, son  and  heir  ; 
K.  G. ;  died  in  the  year  1595,  without 
issue. 

24.  iv.  George  Hastings,  brother  and 
heir;  died  in  1604. 

25.  v.  Henry  Hastings,  grandson  and 
heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  Francis  Has- 
tings, eldest  son  of  the  last  earl ;  died 
in  the  year  1643. 

26.  vi.  Ferdinando  Hastings,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  1655. 

27.  vii.  Theophilus  Hastings,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  1701. 

28.  vi  1 1.  George  Hastings,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  1705,  s.  p. 

29.  ix.  Theophilus  Hastings,  half- 
brother  and  heir,  died  in  1746. 

30.  x.  Francis  Hastings,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1 789,  s.  p.  Elizabeth, 
his  sister  and  heir,  succeeded  him  in  the 
baronies  of  Hastings,  Hungerford,  Bo- 
treaux,  and  Molines,  which  fell  to  her 
son  Francis,  marquess  of  Hastings,  K.G. 

31.  xi.  Hans  Francis  Hastings,  being 
lineally  descended  from  Edward  Hastings, 
third  son  of  carl  Francis,  who  died  in  the 
year  1560,  was  allowed  the  earldom  Jan. 
14,  1819  ;  died  in  the  vear  1828. 

32.  xii.  Francis  Theophilus  Henry 
Hastings,  son  and  heir.  Present  earl  of 
Huntingdon. 

HUNTINGFIELD. 

Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  1.  William  de  Huntingfield,10  son  of 
Roger  de  Huntingfield,  and  one  of  the  26 
barons  appointed  to  enforce  Magna 
Cliarta  ;  living  in  the  year  1218. 

2.  11.  Roger  de  Huntingfield,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  the  year  1 256. 

3.  111.  William  de  Huntingfield,  son 
and  heir.,  died  in  the  year  1282. 

4.  iv.  Roger  de  Huntingfield,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  the  year  1301. 

Barony  by  Writ. 

5.  1.  William  de  Huntingfield,  son 
and  heir  of  Roger,  who  died  in  the  year 
1337,  son  and  heir  of  William,  who  died 
in  the  year  1313,  son  and  heir  of  the  lost 
baron,  was  summoned  to  parliament  from 
November  15, 1351, to  January  20, 1376 ; 
he  died  in  1377*  without  issue.  Barony 
Extinct. 


Arm*    •  Az.  twoham,  gu.  fretted,  nr.  »  Or,  a  Hon  rampant,  gtj.  *  Or,  Uirec  pile*,  points  in  Iwe,  gtt,  1  Ar. 

aix  cm**  cnwslet*,  titchee,  w.  <»n  a  chief,  a/,  two  mullets,  or,  pieicetl,  gii.  *  <>r,  billetty,  .» linn  rampant,  31  «  The 

arm*  of  England,  with  a  bonier  ■  >!  Prance.  •  Harry  of  >ix  ar  ami  a/,  three  torteauxc*  in  chief,  ami  a  laliel  <>f  t  hnv  |  oitit- 

i  rniiiie  »  See  title  lVinbi eke  '  Ai  a  maunch,  «a.  1«  Or.ou  a  fu»e  Rti.  three  plate*. 
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HuNTINGFIELD  qf  . 

Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  1.  John  de  Huntingfield,  of  the 
same  family,  summoned  to  parliament 
from  Aug.  14,  1362,  to  April  6,  1369  ; 
died  . 

Husk.  See  Hoese. 

Hussey  of  Sleford. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  1.  John  Hussey,1  summoned  to  pari. 
January  5, 1529 ;  beheaded  and  attainted 
iu  1536.  Honors  Forfeited. 

Hutchinson. 

Barony. 

1.  1.  John  Hely  Hutchinson,  brother 
of  Richard,  earl  of  Donoughmore  in  Ire- 
land ;  created  baron  Hutch  inson  of  Alex- 
andria, and  of  Knockloftv,  in  the  county 
of  Tipnerary,  Dec.  16,  1801  ;  G.  C.  B. ; 
succeeded  his  brother  as  earl  of  Donough- 
more in  Ireland,  and  viscount  Hutchinson 
of  Knockfofty.  See 

Hutchinson  of  Knocklofty. 
Viscounty. 

1.  1.  Richard  Hely  Hutchinson,*  first 
earl  of  Donoughmore  in  Ireland  ;  created 
viscount  Hutchinson  of  Knocklofty,  co. 
Tipperary,  of  the  United  Kingdom,  July 
14,  1821  ;  died  in  1825. 

2.  11.  John  Hely  Hutchinson,  baron 
Hutchinson  of  Alexandria,  brother  and 
heir.  Present  earl  of  Donoughmore, 
viscount  Suirdale,  and  baron  Donough- 
more of  Knocklofty,  in  Ireland;  lord 
Hutchinson,  baron  of  Alexandria  and  of 
Knocklofty,  and  viscount  Hutchinson. 

Hyde. 

Barony. 

1.  1.  Edward  Hyde,  created  baron 
Hyde  of  Hindon,  in  the  county  of  Wilts, 
Nov.  3,  1660;  created  vise.  Cornbury, 
in  the  county  of  Oxford,  and  earl  of 
Clarendon,  in  the  countv  of  Wilts,  April 
20,  1661.  Extinct  1753!  See  Clarendon. 

2.  1.  Thomas  Villiers,3  (second  son  of 
William,  first  earl  of  Jersey,)  married 
Charlotte,  eldest  daughter  of  William, 
earl  of  Essex,  by  Jane,  daughter  and  heir 
of  Henry  Hyde,  last  earl  of  Clarendon 
and  Rochester,  and  was  created  baron 
Hyde  of  Hindon,  co.  Wilts,  Juue  3, 
1756  ;  created  earl  of  Clarendon  June 
14,  1776;  died  1786. 

3.  11.  Thomas  Villiers,  son  and  heir, 
earl  of  Clarendon;  died  1824. 


4.  in.  John  Charles  Villiers,  brother 
and  heir.  Present  baron  Hyde  and  earl 
of  Clarendon. 

Hyde  of  Wotton  Basset  and  Keniltvorth. 
Barony.  Viscounty. 

1.  1.  Lawrence  Hyde,  second  son  of 
Edward,  first  earl  of  Clarendon,  created 
baron  Hydeof  Wotton  Basset,  co.  Wilts, 
and  viscount  Hyde  of  Kenelworth,  co. 
Warwick,  April  23,  1681  ;  created  earl 
of  Rochester  Nov.  29.  1 682— Extinct  in 
1753.    See  Rochester  and  Clarendon. 


Ilchbster. 
Barony.  Earldom. 

1.  1.  Stephen  Fox/  (assumed  the 
name  of)  Strangeways,  created  lord 
Ilchester,  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  and 
baron  of  Woodford  Strangeways,  in  the 
county  of  Dorset,  May  11,  1741 ;  crea- 
ted lord  Ilchester  and  Stavordale,  and 
baron  of  Redlynch,  in  the  county  of 
Somerset,  January  3,  1737 ;  created  earl 
of  Ilchester  June  5,  1756 ;  died  in  the 
year  1776. 

2.  11.  Henry  Thomas  Fox  Strange- 
ways, son  and  heir,  died  in  1802. 

3.  in.  Henry  Stephen  Fox  Stange- 
ways,4  son  and  heir.  Present  earl  and 
baron  Ilchester,  and  baron  Ilchester  and 
Stavordale. 

Ingestrie. 
Viscounty,  July  3,  1784.    See  Talbot 
ofHensol.  " 

Ingham. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  1.  Oliver  de  Ingham,6  summoned 
to  parliament  June  15,  1328;  died  in 
1344,  without  male  issue.  Barony  in 
abeyance  between  the  representatives  of 
his  daughters  Elizabeth  and  Joan. 

Insula.    See  Lisle. 

Inverness. 
Earldom,  Nov.  7,  1801.    See  Sussex. 

Ipswich. 

Viscounty,  September  11,  1675.  Sec 
Euston. 

Ireland. 

Dukedom. 

1.  1.  Robert  Vere,  9th  earl  of  Oxford 
created  marquess  of  Dublin  December  1, 
13t-5;  created  duke  of  Ireland  March  18, 


Arms.    1  Or, arrow,  vert.  *  Perpak»,gti  and  ax  n  Hon  rampant,  hotweon  eight  crow  rrnaleU,  ar.  1  Argent, on 

a  mm*,  gu.  five  eacallup.iihcU*,  or,  on  an  enrutrhenn  of  pretence,  a/.,  a  chevron  between  three  loxcngc*,  or,  for  Hvnr  

*  Krm.  on  a  chevron,  ax.  three  foxes'  head*,  craned,  or,  on  a  canton  of  thcieound,  a  fleur-dc-ti*  of  the  third.    II-  canton  is 

an  augmentation  ((ranted  by  Charles  II.  »  Quarterly  ,  first  and  fourth,  ml  two  lioni,  passant,  in  pale,  ar.  each  charged 

with  three  ttendlet*  gu  fur  Stb*vi;kw  \v*  ;  second  and  third,  ermine,  on  a  chevron  ax.  three  foxes*  heads,  erased,  or, on  a 
lanton  of  the  >econd,  a  licur-dclu  of  the  third,  for  Fox  •  Per  |ulc,  or  and  vert,  a  era*  rccercdc,  or  mount-,  gu. 
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1387;  banished  and  attainted  in  1388. 
Honors  Forfeited. 


JEFFERY8. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  Sir  George  Jefferys,1  baronet, 
created  baron  Jefferys  of  Wem,  in  the 
county  of  Salop,  May  15,  168o ;  died  in 
the  year  1689. 

2.  ii.  John  Jeffbrvs,  son  and  heir, 
died  1703.    Title  Extinct. 

Jermyn. 

Barony. 

1.  1.  Henry  Jermyn,4  created  baron 
Jermyn  of  St.  Edmundsbury,  co.  Suffolk, 
Sept.  8,  1643;  created  earl  of  St.  Albnn's 
April  27,  1660;  K.G.;  died  in  1683. 
Earldom  Extinct  ;  but  this  barony  fell  to 

2.  11.  Thomas  Jermyn,  nephew  and 
heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  Thomas  Jer- 
myn, elder  brother  of  the  last  baron  ; 
died  1703,  s.  p.  m.   Title  Extinct. 

Jermyn  of  Dover. 

Barony. 

1.  1.  Henry  Jermyn,  next  brother  of 
Thomas,  second  baron  Jermyn  of  St. 
Edmundsbury,  created  baron  Jermyn  of 
Dover,  co.  Kent,  May  13, 1685;  died  in 
1708,  s.  p.    Title  Extinct. 

Jersey. 

Earldom. 

1.  1.  Edward  Villiers,3  first  baron 
Villiers  of  Hoo,  and  viscount  Villiers  of 
Dartford ;  created  earl  of  the  Island  of 
Jersey  Oct.  13,  1697  ;  died  1711. 

2.  11,  William  Villiers,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1721. 

3.  in.  William  Villiers, son  and  heir, 
succeeded  as  viscount  Grandison  in  Ire- 
land in  1766 ;  died  1769. 

4.  lv.  George  Bussy  Villiers,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  the  year  1805. 

5.  v.  George  Child  Villiers,4  son  and 
heir.  Present  carl  and  baion  V  illiers  of 
Hoo;  alsoviscount  Grandison  in  Ireland. 

Jf.rvis. 

Barony,  May  27,  1797— Extinct  in 
1823.    See  St.  Vincent. 


Keith. 
Barony.  Viscounty. 

I.  1.  George  Keith  Elphinstone,5  first 


baron  Keith  in  Ireland,  fourth  son  of 
Charles,  tenth  lord  Elphinstone  in  Scot- 
land ;  created  baron  Keith  of  Stone- 
haven Marischal,  in  the  county  of  Kin- 
cardine, December  15,  1801  ;  created 
baron  Keith  of  Banheath,  in  the  county 
of  Dumbarton,  September  17,  1802  ; 
created  viscount  Keith,  June  1,  1814  ; 
G.  C.  B. ;  died  in  the  year  1823,  with- 
out male  issue.  Barony  of  Keith  of 
Stonehaven  Marischal,  and  the  viscounty 
Extinct;  but  the  barony  of  Keith  of 
Banheath  devolved  on 

2.  II.  Margaret  Mercer  Elphinstone, 
daughter  and  heir.  Present  baroness 
Keith  of  Banheath. 

Kendal. 

Earldom,  May  6,  1414— Extinct  in 
1435.    See  Bedford. 

Earldom,  14-13— Extinct  1443.  Sec 
Somerset. 
Earldom. 

1.  1.  John  de  Fox,6  son  of  the  capitan 
de  la  Busche,  created  earl  of  Kendal, 
about  1443;  K.  G. ;  died  — . 

Barony,  January  24,  1644— Extinct 
1682.    See  Cumberland. 
Dukedom. 

2.  1.  Charles  Stuart,7  third  son  of 
James,  duke  of  York,  brother  of  Charles 
II.,  created  duke  of  Kendal  in  the  year 
1666 ;  died  1667-    Title  Extinct. 

Earldom,  April  9,  1 689— Extinct  in 
1708.    See  Cumberland. 
Dukedom. 

3.  1.  Erengard  de  Schulcmberg,B 
duchess  of  Munster  in  Ireland ;  created 
baroness  of  Glastonbury,  in  the  county 
of  Somerset,  countess  of  Feversham,  in 
the  county  of  Kent,  and  duchess  of 
Kendal,  in  the  county  of  Westmoreland, 
for  life,  April  30,  1719  ;  died  in  the  vear 
1743.    Titles  £r/i»c/. 

Kenlis. 

Marquisate. 

1.  1.  Thomas  Taylonr,9  first  mar- 
quess of  Headfort  in  Ireland,  created 
baron  of  Kenlis,  of  Kenlis  or  Kelb,  in 
the  county  of  Meath,  September,  7, 
1831.  Present  baron  Kenlis,  &c;  also 
marquess  of  Headfort,  earl  of  Bective, 
viscount  Headfort,  and  baron  Headfort, 
and  a  baronet  in  Ireland. 

Kknt. 

I.  1.  Ealhere,carl  of  Kent,  is  memo- 


Amis.    1  Ermine,  a  lion  ram|«nt  and  canton,  sa.  with  a  mullet  for  diirercnre  on  a  canton.  *  Sa.  aert  sient  Utwirn 

two  mullet.-  i  i  |<alr,  ar.  '  Ar.  on  a  er'»*  gu.  live  e-callo]*,  or.  a  mullet  foi  difference.  .«  Ar.  00  a  en**  gu.  fno  e-caf. 

loiKt,  or.  •  Ar.  a  chevron  icatik',  U-twceu  thr»v  I*kuV  heads,  erased,  gu.  fi  Quarterly  :  first  ami  tourth  ar.  two  cow* 

lu.vant,  trt  1.  armed  and  ungulcd,  with  IjcIIj>  alwmt  their  neck*,  or,  the  hccoimI  and  third,  or,  "three  pallet*,  gu.  over  all  a  lal  ,i 

of  three  (>oiiit»,  xa.  charged  with  fifteen  cH\d1o|»,  argent.  '  S»v  title  Yolk.  s  Quarterly  ;  first  ami  fourth,  or,'  a  lamb 

pa&«aiit,in  fe»«,  quartered,  gu.  and  ar.  ciiHgncd  on  the  head  with  »hnc  standard*  of  The  mx-.hhI  ;  second  and  thinl.'artrrnt. 

Ihne  fWjria'kp,  COUfttd  at  the  Iblgh,  guk*.  *  Ermine,  on  a  ehiel  tide»,a  Ueur-de-lu  between  two  UuuV  head.,  coutieJ 

ana  erect,  or.  1 
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rable  for  his  victory  over  the  Danes  in 
852,  but  he  was  afterwards  slain  in  854. 

2.  i.  Ceolmund  was  made  earl  by- 
king  Alfred ;  died  in  897. 

3.  i.  Godwin,  earl  of  Wessex  and 
Kent,  son  of  Walmoth,  son  of  Egelmar, 
son  of  Egelrick,  brother  to  the  infamous 
Edric  Streon,  earl  of  Mercia,  was  a 
nobleman  of  great  power  and  ambition, 
and  was  conspicuous  for  his  turbulence  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor ;  died 
1053.  His  wives  and  issue  are  enumer- 
ated in  the  twelfth  genealogical  table. 

4.  i.  Odo,*  bishop  of  Bayeux,  in  Nor- 
mandy, and  half-brother  of  king  William 
the  Conqueror,  created  earl  of  Kent  in 
1067  ;  died  1096,  s.  p.    Title  Extinct. 

5.  i.  William  de  Ipre,3  created  earl  of 
Kent  in  1141  ;  died*  in  the  year  1162, 
without  issue.    Title  Extinct. 

6.  i.  Hubert  de  Burgh,*  created  earl 
of  Kent  Febr.  11,  1226;  died  1243. 

7.  i.  Edmund  Plantagenet,4  son  of 
king  Edward  I. ;  created  earl  of  Kent 
1321;  beheaded  1330,  and  attainted. 
Honors  Forfeited. 

8.  ii.  Edmund  Plantagenet,  son  and 
heir,  restored  in  blood  and  honors  ;  died 
1333,  without  issue. 

9.  in.  John  Plantagenet,  brother  and 
heir,  died  1352,  without  issue. 

10.  I.  Thomas,  baron  Holland,6  second 
son  of  Robert,  1st  baron  Holland,  having 
married  Joane,  sister  and  heir  of  John, 
the  last  earl,  took  the  title  of  earl  of 
Kent  in  1360  ;  K.  G. ;  died  December 
28,  1360. 

11.  ii.  Thomas  Holland,  son  and  heir, 
baron  Wake  in  the  right  of  his  mother, 
earl  marshal ;  died  April  25,  1397. 

12.  in.  Thomas  Holland,  son  and 
heir,  created  duke  of  Surrey  Sept.  29, 
1397;  earl  marshal;  K.  G. ;  attainted 
and  beheaded  1400 ;  died  s.  p. 

13.  iv.  Edmund  Holland,  brother 
and  heir,  succeeded  to  this  earldom  ; 
Lord  Admiral,  K.  G. ;  died  in  the  vear 
1407,  s.  p.    Title  Extinct. 

14.  i.  William  Nevill,7  younger  son 
of  Ralph,  1st  earl  of  Westmoreland,  ba- 
ron Fauconberg  in  the  right  of  his  wife, 
created  earl  of  Kent  1462;  Lord  Admiral ; 
K.G.;  died  about  1462,  without  male 
issue.    Title  Extinct. 


Earldom. 

15.  i.  Edmund  Grey,8  fourth  baron 
Grey  de  Ruthyn,  created  earl  of  Kent 
May  3,  1465 ;  Lord  High  Treasurer ; 
died  in  the  year  1488. 

16.  ii.  Creorge  Grey,  son  and  heir, 
baron  Greyde  Ruthyn;  died  1504. 

17.  in.  Richard  Grey,  son  and  heir, 
baron  Grey  de  Ruthyn ;  K.  G. ;  died  in 
1523,  without  issue. 

18.  iv.  Henry  Grey,  half-brother  and 
heir,  baron  Grey  de  Ruthyn  ;  died  1562. 

19.  v.  Reginald  Grey,  grandson  and 
heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  Henry  Grey, 
eldest  son  of  the  last  earl ;  died  in  the 
year  1572,  without  issue. 

20.  vi.  Henry  Grey,  brother  and 
heir,  lord  Grey  de  Ruthyn  ;  died  1615, 
without  issue. 

21.  vii.  Charles  Grey,  brother  and 
heir,  lord  Grey  de  Ruthyn  ;  died  1625. 

22.  vih.  Henry  Grey,  son  and  heir, 
lord  Grey  de  Ruthyn  ;  died  1 639,  s.  p. 
Barony  of  Grey  de  Ruthyn  devolved  on 
his  sister  and  heiress. 

23.  ix.  Anthony  Grey,  cousin  and 
heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  George,  eldest 
son  of  Anthony  Grey,  third  son  of  earl 
George,  who  died  1504  ;  died  1643. 

24.  x.  Henry  Grey,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  vear  1651. 

25.  xi.  Anthony  Grey,  son  and  heir; 
his  wife,  Mary,  daughter  and  heiress  of 
John,  lord  Lucas,  was  created  baroness 
Lucas  of  Crudwell,  co.  Wilts,  May  7, 
1663;  died  1702. 

Manjuisate.  Dukedom. 

26.  xn.  Henry  Grey,  son  and  heir, 
succeeded  in  the  right  of  his  mother,  as 
baron  Lucas  Nov.  1,  1700;  created  vise. 
Gooderichof  Gooderich-Castle,  co.  Here- 
ford, earl  of  Harold,  co.  Bedford,  and 
marq.  of  Kent,  Dec.  14,  1706;  created 
duke  of  Kent  April  28,  1710  ;  created 
marquess  de  Grey,  May  9,  1740;  K.G.; 
died  1740,  s.  p.  m.  All  his  titles,  except- 
ing the  marquisate  de  Grey  and  barony 
of  Lucas,  Extinct. 

27.  i.  His  roval  highness  prince  Ed- 
ward, fourth  son  of  king  George  III., 
created  duke  of  Kent  and  Strathera, 
and  earl  of  Dublin  in  Ireland,  April  23, 
1799  ;  K.  G.;  K.  P.;  G.  C.  B. ;  died  in 
1820,  s.  p.  m.    Titles  Extinct. 


Aavi.  •  The  arm*  of  John,  lord  Howard  dc  Walden,  having  been  omitted  in  page  590,  they  are  here  inserted,  a*  re- 
ferred to  under  «ii|icrior  *  of  that  page.  Quarterly  of»ix.  \\t.  na.  agriflin  warrant, ar.  beak  and  fore  legs,  or,  for  <»rikn»  ; 
WCoRd,  gu.  arrou  nwline,  or.  a  label  of  three  points,  for  LaHMKI  j  third,  git.  a  lion  rampant  betwern  right  crow  rmsslcU*, 
fltchee,  for  I.v  Waub  ;  fourth,  gu.  on  a  bend  between  »«x  crow  rros<let»,  fttcheo,  argent,  au  escutcheon,  or.  charged  with  a 
flemi-lion  rampant,  plerecd  with  an  arrow,  gu.  within  a  dnuUe  tr^iure  dory,  counterflory,  of  the  last,  for  Howard  ;  fifth, 
gules,  three  liom  pa-want  guardant  in  pale,  nr.  a  label  of  throe  point*,  argent,  fur  IluoTtiiiRTOx  .  sixth,  quarterly,  per  pale 

indented,  or  and  ax. ;  in  the  second  and  third  quarter*,  an  eagle  displayed,  of  the  tint ,  over  all,  on  a  b  -nd  of  tin-  ..  ,•  t 

a  fret  between  two  martlets  of  the  rlr«t,  for  Ai'in.r.v.  *  Gu  a  lion  rampant,  ax.  dcbrui«cd  with  a  rrrwier's  rtaff,  gu.  ' 

'  (Jironny  of  ten,  or  and  az.  an  escutcheon,  gn.  a  Ikatunc  *ini»tcr  humette,  ar.  •  CJu.  seven  lozenges  vnrry,  three,  three 

awl  one.  *  England,  a  border,  ar  - — «  A*.  semi.dc.lis  a  Hon  rampant  guaxdant,  or.  7  Gu,  a  wlticr,  ar  a 'mullet* 

wb!?,  for  Uirt^rciicc  *  Barry  of  ux,  nr.  a:.d  ;a.  in  t i. tvl  thitv  t>  rt*u\c». 

4  D 
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Krnninoton. 
Earldom,  July  27,  1726—  Extinct  in 
1765.    See  Cumberland. 

Kensington. 

Barony. 

1 .  i.  Henry  Rich,  2nd  son  of  Robert, 
first  earl  of  Warwick,  created  bai-on  of 
Kensington,  co.  Middlesex,  March  <s, 
1622 ;  created  earl  Holland,  co.  Lincoln, 
Sept.  24,  1624  ;  K.  G. ;  died  1649. 

2.  if.  Robert  Rich,  son  and  heir,  earl 
of  Holland  ;  succeeded  as  earl  of  War- 
wick— Extinct  1759.    See  Warwick. 

Kenyon. 

Barony. 

1.  i!  Sir  Lloyd  Kenyon,  bart.,  created 
lord  Kenyon,  baron  of  Gredington,  co. 
Flint,  June  9, 1788 ;  died  1802. 

2.  ii.  George  Kenyon,1  son  and  heir. 
Present  baron  Kenyon. 

Keppel. 

Viscounty. 

1.  i.  Angustus  Keppel,  second  son  of 
William,  second  earl  of  Albemarle ; 
K.  G. ;  created  viscount  Keppel  of 
Elveden,  co.  Suffolk,  April  22,  1782; 
died  1736,  s.r.    Title  Extinct. 

Kbr. 
Barony.  Earldom* 

1.  i.  Robert  Ker,  son  and  heir-appa- 
rent of  John,  first  duke  of  Roxburgh  in 
Scotland,  created  baron  Ker  and  earl 
Ker  of  Wakefield,  co.  York,  May  24, 
1 722 ;  succeeded  as  duke  of  Roxburgh 
Febr.  24,  1741  ;  died  1755. 

2.  ii.  John  Ker,*  son  and  heir,  duke  of 
Roxburgh ;  K.  G.,  and  K.  T ;  died  in 
1804,  s.  p.    English  honors  Extinct, 

Kerdeston. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  i.  Roger  de  Kerdeston,'  summ.  to 
parliament  Jan.  27,  1332;  died  1337. 

2.  ii.  William  de  Kerdeston,  son  and 
heir,  died  1361. 

Kkrr  of  Kerskeugk. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  William  Kerr,  sixth  marquess  of 
Lothian  in  Scotland,  created  baron  Kerr 
of  Kersheugh,  co.  Roxburgh,  July  17, 
1821;  K.T.;  died  1824. 

2.  ii.  John  William  Robert  Kerr/  son 
and  heir.  Present  baron  Kerr ;  also 
marquess  of  Lothian,  &c,  in  Scotland. 

Kesteven.    See  Ancaster. 


Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  i.  Ralph  de  Keynes,4  died  before 
the  year  1175. 

2.  ii.  William  de  Keynes,  son  and 
heir,  living  1194. 

3.  in.  Ralph  de  Keynes,  died  in  the 
year  1221. 

4.  iv.  William  de  Keynes,  son  and 
heir,  living  1256. 

5.  v.  Robert  de  Keynes,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1281. 

6.  vi.  Robert  de  Keynes,  son  and 
heir,  died  — ,  without  issue. 

Kilmarnock. 
1.  I.  William  George  Hay  Carr,*  18th 
earl  of  Errol,  and  baron  Hay  of  Slaines, 
in  the  peerage  of  Scotland,  created  by- 
letters  patent,  May  31,  1831,  a  baron  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  as  baron  Kilmar- 
nock of  Kilmarnock,  co.  Ayr. 

KlLPEC. 

Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  I.  Henry  de  Kilpec,7  lord  of  Kil- 
pec-castle,  in  the  year  1175. 

2.  ii.  John  de  Kilpec,  died  in  the 
year  1204. 

3.  in.  Hugh  de  Kilpec,  died  about 
the  year  1207,  s.  p.  m. 

Kino. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  Peter  King,"  created  lord 
King,  baron  of  Ockham,  in  the  county 
of  Surrey,  May  29,  1725;  Lord  High 
Chancellor;  died  1731. 

2.  ii.  John  King,  son  and  heir,  died 
1740,  without  issue. 

3.  in.  Peter  King,  brother  and  heir, 
died  1754,  without  issue. 

4.  iv.  William  King,  brother  and 
heir,  died  1 767,  without  issue. 

5.  v.  Thomas  King,  brother  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1779. 

6.  vi.  Peter  King,  son  and  heir,  died 
in  the  year  1793. 

7.  vii.  Peter  King,9  son  and  heir. 
Present  baron  King. 

Kingston. 

Earldom. 

1.  1.  Robert  Pierrepont,10  first  vis- 
count Newark ;  created  earl  of  Kinjrs- 
ton-upon-Hnll,  in  the  county  of  York, 
July  25,  1628;  died  1643. 

2.  n.  Henry  Pierrepont,  son  and  heir, 
created  marquess  of  Dorchester,  in  the 


A»ms.   1  8a.  a  chevron  engrailed,  or,  between  three  crowe*,  flory,  argent.  *  Quarterly ;  finrt  and  fourth,  vert,  on  a 

chevron  between  three  unicorn*'  heads,  erased,  ar.  armed  and  mancd  or,  aa  many  mullet* sa.  for  Kkk ;  (""coml  and  third, 

gu.  three  rruuclci  or,  for  Wkapoxt.  *  Gu  a  aaltier  engrailed,  argent  4  Quarterly  ;  Ant  and  fourth,  ax.  the  ran  in 

wilendor,  opr.  a  coat  of  augmentation  for  the  title  of  Lothian ;  second  and  third,  gu.  on  a  chevron  ar.  tlm-e  mullet*  of  the 

field,  for  the  lordship  of  Jedburgh.  »  Aa.  a  bend,  wavy,  cottiaed,  ar.  •  Ar.  three  eacocheonii,  gu.  1  Ar.  ■  sworn" 

in  bend,  «a.  «  Sa.  three  mart'  head*,  erect,  ar.  imbrued,  gu.  on  a  chief,  or,  a* many  battle-ax*-*  azure.  »  8a.  three 

*t 'cars'  head*,  erect. embnied  gu  on  achicfor,  a* many  pole-axes  ax.  their  edge*  to  the  tinutcr.  >•  Ar.  a  lii>n  r«uiwu.t. 

aa.  within  an  otic  of  cinquefoiU,  gu. 
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county  of  Dorset,  March  25,  1644; 
died  1680,  a.  p.  m.  Marquisate  Ex- 
tinct ;  but  the  earldom  fell  to 

3.  in.  Robert  Pierrepoint,  grand- 
nephew  and  heir,  being  son  and  heir  of 
Robert,  eldest  son  of  William  Pierre- 
point,  next  brother  of  the  last  earl ;  died 
in  the  year  1(382,  8.  p. 

4.  iv.  William  Pierrepont,  brother 
and  heir,  died  1690,  s.  p. 

Dukedom. 

5.  v.  Evelyn  Pierrepoint,  brother  and 
heir;  created  marquess  of  Dorchester, 
in  the  county  of  Dorset,  December  23, 
1706,  and  duke  of  Kingston-upon- 
Hull,  in  the  county  of  York,  July  20, 
1715  ;  K.  G. ;  died  1726. 

6.  vi.  Evelyn  Pierrepoint,  grandson 
and  heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  William 
Pierrepoint,  eldest  son  of  the  last  duke ; 
K.  G.;  died  1773.    Honors  Extinct. 

Kingston  upoti-Thames. 
Barony,  January  22,  1620— Extinct 
1 625.    See  Holderness. 

Kingston  of  MicheUtoivn. 
Barony. 

1.  1.  George  King,1  third  earl  of 
Kingston  in  Ireland ;  created  baron 
Kingstown  of  Michelstown,  in  the  county 
of  Cork,  in  the  peerage  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  July  17,  1821.  Present 
baron  Kiuston  of  Michelston ;  also  earl 
Kingston,  &c.,  in  Ireland. 

Kirk  eton. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  1.  Thomas  deKirketon,*  summoned 
to  parliament  Febr.  25,  1342,  but  never 
afterwards. 

Kirkf.ton  of  — 
1.  1.  John  de  Kirketon ;  presumed  of 
the  same  family ;  summoned  to  pari. 
August  14,  1302;  died  J  307,  without 
issue.    Barony  Extinct. 

K  NOLLYS. 

Barony. 

1.  1.  William  Knollys,  (son  of  Sir 
Francis  Knollys;  K.  G. ;)  created 
baron  Knollys  of  Grays,  in  the  county 
of  Oxford.  May  13,  1603  ;  created  vis- 
count Wallingford,  Nov.  14,  1610,  and 
earl  of  Banburv  Aug.  18, 1626;  K.  G. 
Extinct  1632."  See  Wallingford  and 
Banbury. 

Knovill. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  1.  Bogo  dc  Knovill,3  summoned  to 
parliament  June  23,  1295 ;  died  1307, 


leaving  Bogo  de  Knovill  his  son 
never  summoned  to  parliament. 

Knyvbt. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  1.  Thomas  Knyvet,*  summoned  to 
parliament  July  4,  1607 ;  died  1622, 
s.  p.    Honors  Extinct. 


Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  1.  Simon  de  Kyme,5  lord  of  Kes- 
teven,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  in  the 
time  of  Stephen. 

2.  11.  Philip  de  Kyme,  son  and  heir, 
died  before  1194. 

3.  in.  Simon  de  Kyme,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1219. 

4.  iv.  Philip  de  Kyme,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1242. 

5.  v.  Simon  de  Kvme,  son  and  heir, 
died  1247,  without  issue. 

6.  vi.  William  de  Kyme,  brother  and 
heir,  died  1258,  without  issue,  to  whom 
succeeded  the  following  baron. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

7.  vii.  Philip  de  Kyme,*  summ.  to 
parliament  June  23,  1296 ;  died  in  the 
year  1322. 

8.  viii.  William  de  Kyme,  son  and 
heir,  died  1338,  s.  p.  Lucia,  his  sister, 
married  Gilbert,  earl  of  Angos,  among 
whose  representatives  this  barony  is  in 
abeyance. 


Laci. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  1.  Walter  de  Laci,6  died  1084. 

2.  11.  Roger  de  Laci,  son  and  heir ; 
his  lands  were  seized  in  the  year  1091, 
and  given  to 

3.  in.  Hugh  de  Laci,  his  brother; 
died  without  issue,  temp.  Stephen. 

4.  iv.  Gilbert,  nephew  and  heir,  (an- 
sumed  the  name  of  Laci,  died  in  the 
time  of  Henry  II. 

5.  v.  Hugh  de  Laci,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1185. 

6.  vi.  Walter  de  Laci,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1240. 

7.  vii.  Hugh  de  Laci,  brother  of  the 
last  baron,  lord  of  Ulster  in  Ireland ; 
died  1241,8.  p.  m. 

8.  1.  Ilbert  dc  Lacy,'  lord  of  Pon- 
tefract,  in  the  county  York,  in  the  time 
of  William  I. 


Akmh.  <  Gu.  two  lion*,  rampant,  combatant,  Ripportinn  a  dexter  hand  couped  at  the  wrirt,  and  erect,  ar.-— »  Barry 
of  six,  gn.  ami  ar.  »  Ar.  three  ctfoiU,  gu.  4  Ar.  a  |*un  bend,  and  a  border  WjP^fi  *»•-  *  <•"•  a  chevrun,  or, 

IfU. 


ten  crueelcte,  < 


Or,  a  fow,  gu.  '  Quarterly , 
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9.  ii.  Robert  de  Lacy,  son  and  heir, 
died  s.  p.,  temp.  Henry  I. 

10.  in.  Henry  de  Lacy,  brother  and 
heir,  in  the  time  of  Richard  I. 

11.  iv.  Robert  de  Lacy,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1193,  s.  p. 

12.  v.  John  de  Lacy,  son  of  Richard 
Fitz-Eustace  and  Albreda,  half-sister  of 
the  last  baron,  died  — . 

13.  vi.  Roger  de  Lacy,  son  and 
heir,  died  1211.  t 

14.  vii.  John  de  Lacy,  son  and  heir, 
created  earl  of  Lincoln ;  he  was  one  of 
the  25  barons  appointed  to  enforce 
Magna  Charta.    See  Lincoln. 

Lake. 
Barony.  Viscounty. 

1.  i.  Gerard  Lake,1  created  baron 
Lake  of  Delhi  and  Laswarv  and  Aston 
Clinton,  in  the  county  of  fiucks,  Sept. 
13,  1804  ;  created  viscount  I*ake,  of  the 
same  place,  November  4, 1807  ;  died  in 
the  year  1808. 

2.  ii.  Francis  Gerard  Lake,  son  and 
heir.  Present  viscount  and  baron  Lake. 

Lancaster. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  i.  William  de  Lancaster,2  baron  of 
Kendal,  in  the  time  of  Henry  II. 

2.  ii.  William  de  Lancaster,  son  and 
heir,  steward  to  Henry  II. ;  died  — , 
8.  p.  m.  Helewise,  his  daughter  and 
heir,  married  Gilbert,  son  of  Roger 
Fitz-Reinfred. 

3.  m.  William  Fitz-Reinfrcd,  as- 
sumed his  mother's  name  of  Lancaster, 
on  the  death  of  Gilbert  his  father;  ob- 
tained the  barony  in  1219 ;  died  about 
1240,  without  issue. 

4.  iv.  Roger  de  Lancaster,  supposed 
half-brother  to  the  last  baron ;  died  in 
the  year  1290. 

Jiarony  by  Writ. 

5.  v.  John  de  Lancaster,  son  and 
heir,  summoned  to  parliament,  Dec.  29, 
1299;  died  in  the  year  1334,  without 
issue.    Barony  Extinct. 

Lancaster. 

Earldom. 

1.  i.  Fidmund  Plantagenet,3  second 
son  of  king  Henry  HI.,  earl  of  Chester 
and  Leicester;  created  earl  of  Lancas- 
ter, June  30, 126? ;  steward  of  England ; 
died  in  the  year  1295. 

2.  ii.  Thomas  Plantagenet,  son  and 
heir,  beheaded  and  attainted  in  the  year 
1321.    Honors  Forfeited. 


3.  in.  Henry  Plantagenet,4  brother 
and  heir,  restored  in  blood  and  honors  in 
1327;  died  in  the  year  1345. 
Dukedom. 

4.  iv.  Henry  Plantagenet,*  son  and 
heir,  earl  of  Derby  and  earl  of  Lincoln  ; 
created  duke  of  Lancaster  March  6, 
1451;  K.  G.;  steward  of  England; 
died  1360,  s.  p.  m.  Blanch,  his  dau. 
and  co-heir,  was  the  wife  of 

5.  v.  John  of  Gaunt,  earl  of  Rich- 
mond, fourth  son  of  Edward  III.  ere. 
duke  of  Lancaster  November,  13,  1362; 
and  duke  of  Acquitaine  March  2,  13*39  ; 
K.  G. ;  died  1399. 

6.  vi.  Henry  Plantagenet,  son  and 
heir,  ascended  the  throne  as  Henry  IV., 
when  this,  with  all  his  honors  merged  in 
the  Crown. 

Lancaster. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  i.  lienry  Plantagenet,*  brother  and 
heir  of  Thomas  earl  of  Lancaster,  who 
died  in  1321  ;  summoned  to  parliament 
February  6,  1299 ;  restored  as  earl  of 
Dancaster  in  1327  ;  died  1345. 

2.  ii.  Henry  Plantagenet,  son  and 
heir,  created  earl  of  Derby  March  16, 
1337;  succeeded  his  father  as  earl  of 
Lancaster  in  1345;  created  earl  of  Lin- 
cob  in  1349,  and  duke  of  Lancaster  in 
1351  ;  K.  G.;  died  in  the  year  1361, 
without  male  issue.  Barony  fell  into 
abeyance  between  his  two  daughters  and 
co-heirs,  Maud,  who  died  1362,  without 
issue,  and  Blanch,  wife  of  John  of 
Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  and  it  mer- 

ed  in  the  crown  on  their  son,  Henry 
V,  obtaining  the  throne. 

Langdale. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  Marmaduke  Langdale,6 ere.  baron 
Langdale  of  Holme  in  Spaldingmore,  in 
the  county  of  York,  February  4,  1658; 
died  in  the  year  1661. 

2.  ii.  Marmaduke  Langdale,  son  and 
heir,  died  1703. 

3.  in.  Marmaduke  Langdale,  son  and 
heir,  died  1718. 

4.  iv.  Marmaduke  Langdale,  son  and 
heir,  died  177L 

5.  v.  Marmaduke  Langdale,  son  and 
heir,  died  1777,  without  issue.  Title 
Extinct. 

Langley. 
Viscounty  March  7,  1688 — Forfeited 
1 7 1 6.    See  Derwent water. 


f 


A»v*.    1  Sa.  a  brad  between  »'x  rnm*  cnw*let«.  fitchfe,  ar.  on  a  chief  of  augmentation  of  the  but ;  ai 

of  the  Hah  of  Mogul,  bar.  war*,  iicrpale,  or  and  vert,  banded  ptrrpale,  v.-rt  and  gu.  pierced  in  pale,  with*  »hatt,  headed  with 

a  crcwent.anuby  other  »hsAN  in  saltier,  headed  variously  with  golden  ball*,  an  annulet,  Sec  »  Barry  of  six,  ar.  ami  gu. 

Ml  a  canton,  a;,  a  lion,  |u.**ant,  Kuardaiit,  or  *  On.  three  lions,  paMant,  guantant,  or,  a  label  of  live  point*,  erm.  

'  Arm-  .if  luRland,  abend  a*  —  *  England,  a  label  of  three  point*,  U,  each  charged  with  an  many  ilenn-de-lu,  or.  

■  H*  a  .  hex  run  between  three  e.toib.ar. 
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Lansdowne. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  George  Geoffrey,  son  and  heir 
of  Barnard,  brother  of  John  Granville, 
fi*  .l  earl  of  Bath ;  created  baron  Lans- 
aowne  of  Biddeford,  in  the  county  of 
Devon,  December  31,  1711;  died  in 
the  year  1731.  Title  Extinct. 
Marquisate. 

2.  i.  William  Petty,  second  earl  of 
Shelburne  in  Ireland,  and  second  baron 
of  Wycombe  in  England,  created  vis- 
count Came  and  Calstone,  earl  of  Wy- 
combe, in  the  county  of  Bucks,  and 
marquess  of  Lansdowne,  in  the  county 
of  Somerset,  December  6,  1 784 ;  K.  G.; 
died  in  the  year  J  805. 

3.  ii.  John  Henry  Petty,  son  and 
heir,  died  1809,  s.  p. 

4.  in.  Henry  Fitz-Maurice  Petty,1 
half-brother  and  heir ;  succeeded  as 
earl  of  Kerry  in  Ireland,  in  the  year 
1818.  Present  marquess  of  Lansdowne, 
earl  of  Wycombe,  viscount  Calne  and 
Calstone,  and  baron  Wycombe;  also 
earl  of  Shelburne,  earl  of  Kerry,  &c, 
in  Ireland. 

Lansladron. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  i.  Serio  de  Lansladron,9  summoned 
to  parliament  from  Dec.  29,  1299,  to 
November  3, 1306,  but  never  afterwards ; 
died  — . 

Lanvallei. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  i.  William  de  Lanvallei,3  died  in 
the  year  1214. 

2.  ii.  William  de  Lanvallei,  son  and 
heir,  was  one  of  the  25  barons  appointed 
to  enforce  Magna  Charta  ;  died  — > 
without  male  issue. 

Lascelles. 
Viscounty,  September  7,  1812.  See 
1 1  are  wood. 

Lascells. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  i.  Koger  de  Lascells,4  summoned 
to  parliament  June  23,  Sept  30,  and 
Nov.  2,  1295  ;  died  about  1297,  s.  p.  m., 
leaving  four  daughters  his  co-heirs. 

Latimer. 
Barmiy  by  Writ. 

1.  i.  William  le  Latimer,5  summoned 
to  parliament  Dec.  29,  1299;  died  in 
the  year  1305. 

2.  ii.  William  le  Latimer,  son  and 
heir,  died  1327- 


3.  in.  William  le  Latimer,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  1335. 

4.  iv.  William  Latimer,  son  and  heir, 
died  1380,  s.  p.m.  Elizabeth,  his  dau. 
and  heir,  married  first,  John,  seventh 
baron  Nevill  of  Raby,  to  whom  she  was 
second  wife,  and  secondly,  Robert,  lord 
Willoughby  of  Eresby. 

5.  i.  John  Nevill,8  only  son  of  the 
above-named  John,  lord  Nevill,  by  his 
wife  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  heir  of  the 
last  baron  ;  summoned  to  parliament  in 
the  right  of  his  mother,  Aug.  25,  1404  ; 
died  1430,  s.  p.  Elizabeth,  his  sister 
and  heir,  married  Sir  Thomas  Willough- 
by, knight. 

Latimer  of — 
Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  i.  George  Nevill,7  (fifth  son  of 
Ralph,  first  earl  of  Westmoreland,  son 
and  heir  of  the  above-mentioned  John, 
lord  Nevill  of  Raby,  by  his  first  wife, 
Maud,  daughter  of  Henry,  lord  Percy,) 
summoned  to  parliament  Febr.  25,  1432; 
died  in  the  year  1469. 

2.  ii.  Richard  Nevill,  grandson  and 
heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  Henry  Nevill, 
eldest  son  of  the  last  baron  ;  died  1530. 

3.  in.  John  Nevill,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1542. 

4.  iv.  John  Nevill,  son  and  heir,  died 
1577,  without  male  issue.  Barony  is  in 
abeyance. 

Latimer. 

Viscounty. 

1.  i.  Sir  Thomas  Osborne,  2nd  bait., 
(son  and  heir  of  Sir  Edward  Osborne, 
by  Ann,  daughter  of  Thomas  Walmsley 
and  Elizabeth  Danvers,  his  wife,  dau. 
of  Sir  John  Danvers,  by  Elizabeth  Ne- 
vill, sister  and  co-heir  of  the  last  baron,) 
created  viscount  Latimer  of  Danby,  and 
baron  Osborne  of  Kiveton,  co.  York, 
Aug.  15,  1673;  created  earl  of  Dauby 
June  27,  1674 ;  created  marquess  of 
Caermarthen  April  20,  1689;  and  duke 
of  Leeds  May  4,  1694;  K.G.  See 
Danby  and  Leeds. 

Latimer  of  Braybrooke. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  i.  Thomas  Latimer,  son  and  heir 
of  John  Latimer,  brother  of  William,  1st 
baron,  summoned  to  parliament  Dec.  29, 
1299 ;  died  1334. 

Lauderdale. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  James  Maitland,*  eighth  earl  of 
Lauderdale  in  Scotland,  created  baron 


Afcvx.  i  Quarterly  ;  first  and  fourth,  erm.  on  a  bend  ax.  a 
fc-eondand  third,  ar.  atwltier  gu.  a  chief  crm.  for  Fitzmai  kick. 

— 1  Ar.  Uirivi'haplFta.gu.  *  Gu.  a  crow  patonce,  or.  «  Gu.  a 

ar.  with  proper  difference.  »  Or,  a 


j  at  a  polar  rtar,  or,  for  Pkttv  : 

,ar.  »  Gu.  a  lion  pas*a]uy<ir. 

ar.  with  an  annulet  for  difference,  mi—1  Gu. 
,  within  a  double  trc*Mirc,  flory,  countcrtlory,  gu. 
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Lauderdale  of  Thirlestane,  co.  Berwick, 
Febr.  22,  1806.  Present  baron  Lauder- 
dale; also  earl  of  Lauderdale,  &c,  in 
Scotland;  K. T. 

Launceston. 
Viscounty,  July  15,  1 726— Merged  in 
the  crown  1700.    See  Gloucester. 

La  Wardk.    See  De  La  Ward. 

La  Warr.    See  De  Li  Warr. 

Lechbmere. 

Barony. 

I.  i.  Nicholas  Lechemere,'  ere.  baron 
Lechemere  of  Evesham,  co.  Worcester, 
August  25,  1721;  died  1727,  without 
issue.    Title  Extinct. 

Ledet. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  i.  Wischard  Ledet,*  died  in  1221, 
without  male  issue. 

Leeds. 

1.  i.  Thomas  Osborne,3  first  marquess 
of  Caermarthen,  created  duke  of  Leeds, 
co.  York,  May  4,  1694 ;  Lord  High 
Treasurer  ;  K.  G. ;  died  1712. 

2.  ii.  Peregrine  Osborne,  son  and 
heir,  died  1720. 

3.  in.  Peregrine  Hyde  Osborne,  son 
and  heir,  died  1731. 

4.  iv.  Thomas  Osborne,  son  and  heir, 
K.G.J  died  \7b9. 

5.  v.  Francis  Godolphin  Osborne,  son 
and  heir,  died  1799. 

6.  vi.  George  William  Frederick  Os- 
borne, son  and  heir,  succeeded  to  the 
barony  of  Conyers  in  the  right  of  his 
mother  in  1784.  Present  duke  of  Leeds, 
marquess  of  Caermarthen,  earl  of  Danby, 
viscount  Latimer,  baron  Conyers,  baron 
Osborne  and  a  baronet,  also  viscount 
Dumblaine  in  Scotland. 

Leicester. 

Earldom. 

1.  i.  Leofric4  was  earl  of  Leicester  in 
the  reign  of  Ethelbald.  He  was  father 
of  Algar,  who  was  famous  in  the  wsirs 
against  the  Danes,  in  the  time  of  Ethel- 
red.  This  Algar  begot  a  son  of  his  own 
name,  father  of  Leofric,  father  of  Leof- 
win,  earl  of  Mercia,  father  of 

2.  ii.  Leofric,  the  next  earl  of  Lei- 
cester and  also  of  Mercia,  built  Coventry 
abbey,  and  was  buried  there  by  the  side 
of  Godiva,  his  wife,  celebrated  for  her 
beauty  and  preservation  of  the  town  of 
Coventry  ;  died  Aug.  31,  10.57. 


3.  in.  Algar,  son  of  the  last  earl,  re- 
belled against  Edward  the  Confessor, 
and  was  deprived  and  banished  in  1058. 
He  recovered  his  earldom  and  left  issue. 

4.  iv.  Edwyn,his  successor,  and  Mor- 
car,  earl  of  Northumberland  ;  died  1059. 

5.  v.  Edwyn,  son  and  heir,  was  also 
earl  of  Mercia.  He  was  of  extraordinary 
beauty,  bravery,  and  patriotism,  and  op- 
posed himself  to  the  encroachments  of  the 
Normans;  and  after  many  struggles,  lost 
his  life  in  defending  his  liberty,  being 
even  much  esteemed  for  his  virtues  by 
the  tyrant  Conqueror,  who  wept  at  his 
fete. 

6.  1.  Robert  de  Bellomont,*  earl  of 
Mellent  in  Normandy,  created  earl  of 
Leicester  by  king  Henry  I. ;  died  1118. 

7.  ii.  Robert  de  Bossu,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1167. 

8.  in.  Robert  Blanchmains,  son  and 
heir,  died  1190. 

9.  iv.  Robert  Fitr.-Parnell,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  the  year  1204,  withou  tissue. 
Honors  Extinct. 

10.  i.  Simon  de  Montfort,6  married 
Amicia,  sister  and  co-heiress  of  the  last 
earl,  and  was  created  earl  of  Leicester  by 
king  John;  being  banished  the  realm, 
the  earldom  was  given  to  Ranulph,  earl 
of  Chester  ;  died  1217. 

11.  ii.  Simon  de  Montfort,  2nd  son 
of  Simon,  the  last  earl,  restored  1 236 ; 
steward  of  England.  Slain  1264,  and 
attainted.    Earldom  Forfeited. 

12.  i.  Edmund  Plantagenet,7  2nd  son 
of  king  Henry  III.,  earl  of  Chester ;  ere. 
earl  of  Leicester  Oct.  25,  1264;  created 
carl  of  Lancaster  J une  30, 1 267 ;  steward 
of  England;  died  1295. 

13.  u.  Thomas  Plantagenet,  son  and 
heir,  earl  of  Chester  and  Lancaster,  Sec, 
beheaded  ami  attainted  1321 ;  died  s.  p. 
Honors  Forfeited. 

14.  m.  Henry  Plantagenet,  brother 
and  heir;  restored  in  honors  in  1327, 
earl  of  Lancaster,  Chester,  &c. ;  died 
in  the  year  1345. 

15.  iv.  Henry  Plantagenet,  son  and 
heir,  created  earl  of  Derby,  in  the  right 
of  his  father ;  created  earl  of  Lincoln, 
1349.  and  duke  of  Lancaster  1351; 
K.  G. ;  steward  of  England,  &c. ;  died 
1360,  s.  p.  m.,  leaving  two  daughters, 
Maud,  wife  of  Ralph,  son  and  heir  of 
Ralph  lord  Stafford,  and  of  William  duke 
of  Bavaria;  and  Blanch,  wife  of  John 
of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster ;  but  it  does 


Aav*.    >  Quarterly ;  fir*t  and  fourth,  jru.  a  fea*>,  and  in  chief  two  peUcaiu,  or,  vulning  ihemservo-i  wnjriiinf ;  Meoad, 

viTt,  frettee,  or ;  third,  a  rhi-vron  engrailed  lictween  three  chcMrook»«a.  *  Or,  a  bend  within  a  birder,  iru.  bzantcv. 

 ft  ^,amT,y*  t  rn>  a,Ml  **  ,ncr  »«  3   '  <*i  an  «Md«\  <l»M>laytd,  *a.          Ou.  a  Clnqueftil,  erni.  |*vrcul  of 
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not  appear  that  either  of  the9e  husbands 
were  ever  entitled  to  this  dignity. 

11.  i.  Sir  Robert  Dudley,'  K.  G., 
younger  son  of  John  duke  of  Nor- 
thumberland ;  created  baron  of  Denbigh, 
Sept.  26,  1563,  and  earl  of  Leicester, 
Sept.  29,  1563  ;  died  in  the  year  1588, 
s.  p.  l.    Earldom  Extinct. 

12.  i.  Robert  Sidney,*  second  son  and 
heir  of  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  K.  G,  by 
Mary,  sister  of  the  last  earl,  viscount 
Lisle,  created  earl  of  Leicester,  Aug.  2, 
10 18,  K.  G.;  died  1626. 

13.  ii.  Robert  Sydney,  son  and  heir, 
K.  B.,  died  1677- 

14.  in.  Philip  Sydney,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1698. 

15.  i.  Robert  Sydney,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1702. 

16.  v.  Philip  Sydney,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1705,  8.  p. 

17.  vi.  John  Sydney,  brother  and 
heir,  K.  G.,  died  1737,  s.  p. 

18.  vii.  Joceline  Sydney,  brother  and 
heir,  died  in  the  year  1743,  s.  p.  l. 
Honors  Extinct. 

19.  i.  Thomas  Coke,3  first  baron 
Lovel  of  Minster  Lovel,  in  the  county 
of  Oxford;  created  viscount  Coke  of 
Ilolkham,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  and 
earl  of  Leicester  May  9,  1744  ;  K.  B. ; 
died  in  the  year  1759,  without  issue. 
Title  Extinct. 

20.  i.  George  Townshend,  baron  de 
Ferrers  of  Chartley,  and  baron  Comp- 
ton,  in  right  of  his  mother,  son  and 
heir-apparent  of  George,  fourth  viscount 
Townshend:  created  earl  of  the  county 
of  Leicester  May  18,  1484 ;  succeeded 
his  father  as  marquess  Townshend,  Sept. 
14,  1807;  died  1811. 

21.  ii.  George  Ferrare  Townshend,* 
son  and  heir.  Present  marquess  Towns- 
hend, earl  of  Leicester,  viscount  Towns- 
hend, baron  de  Ferrers  of  Chartley, 
baron  Compton,  baron  Townshend  of 
Lynn,  and  a  baronet. 

Leigh. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  Sir  Thomas  Leigh,5  second  bart. 
created  baron  Leigh  of  Stoneleigh,  in 
the  county  of  Warwick,  July  1,  1643  ; 
died  in  the  year  1C72. 

2.  ii.  Thomas  Leigh,  grandson  and 
heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  Thomas 
Leigh,  eldest  son  of  the  last  baron; 


3.  in.  Edward  Leigh,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  173a 

4.  iv.  Thomas  Leigh,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1749. 

5.  v.  Edward  Leigh,  son  and  heir, 
died  1786,  a.  p.    Title  Extinct. 

Leinstkr. 

Viscounty. 

1.  i.  James  Fitz-Gerald,8  20th  earl 
of  Kildare  in  Ireland,  created  viscount 
Leinster  of  Taplow,  in  the  county  of 
Bucks,  Feb.  21,  1747;  created  duke  of 
Leinster  in  Ireland,  Nov.  26,  1766; 
died  in  the  year  1773. 

2.  ii.  William  Robert  Fitz-Gerald, 
son  and  heir,  duke  of  Leinster,  in  Ire- 
land, K.  P. ;  died  1805. 

3.  in.  Augustus  Frederick7  Fitz- 
Gerald,  son  and  heir.  Present  viscount 
Leinster,  also  earl  of  Kildare  and  duke 
of  Leinster,  &c,  in  Ireland. 


j^eign, 
died  in 


the  year  1710. 


Barony. 

1.  i.  Sir  William  Fermor,  2d  bart., 
created  baron  Lempster,  in  the  county 
of  Hereford,  April  1 2, 1692 ;  died  1711. 

2.  ii.  Thomas  Fermor,  son  and  heir, 
created  earl  of  Pomfret,  December  27, 
1721,  K.  B.    See  Pomfret. 

Levinton. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  i.  ltichard  de  Levinton,"  died  in 
the  year  1249. 

2.  ii.  Ralph  de  Levington,  brother 
and  heir ;  died  1253.  s.  p.  m. 

Lewisham. 
Viscounty,  September  5,  1711.  See 
Dartmouth. 

Lexinton. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  i.  Richard  de  Lexinton,3  lord  of 
Lexinton,  in  the  county  of  Notts,  living 
in  the  year  1216. 

2.  ii.  Robert  de  Lexinton,  died  in  the 
year  1250,  s.  p. 

3.  hi.  John  de  Lexinton,  brother  and 
heir,  died  1256,  a.  p. 

4.  iv.  Henry  de  Lexinton,  bishop  of 
Lincoln,  brother  and  heir;  died  1257, 
without  issue,  leaving  Richard  de  Mark- 
ham  and  William  de  Sutton  his  nephew 
and  heir. 

Lexinton  of  Aram. 

Barony. 

J.  i.  Robert  Sutton,10  (descended  from 
the  above  William  de  Sutton)  ;  created 


Arms,    i  Or, a  lion  rampant, double  ouevee,  vert.  *  Or,  a  pheon,  ax  »  Partv  per  pale,  gu.  and  ax.  three  eaglet*. 

displayed,  ar.  1  Quarterly  ;  firat  and  fourth,  ax.  a  chevron  erm.  between  three  etcalknwar.  for  Townsend  .  tecund  and 

tiunl,  quarterly  :  gu.  and  or,  on  the  first  a  mullet  ar.  for  Vkrr.  *  Gu.  acrraa  engrailed,  in  the  tint  quarter  a  Inxeiige, 

or.  *  Ar.  a  naltier,  gu.  '  Quarterly:  fimf  and  fourth,  ar.  a  saltier,  gu.  for  r i .  /m  n  %Ln ;  tucond  and  third,  axure,  a 

chevron  erm.  between  three  chapleU.  <*r,  lor  ('lotwo«tuv. 
head*,  couped  of  the  first  »  Ar.  i 


»•»••—  •  |  a.u.  bus    a  i  i  i  ni.itAi.1'  |    rwvviiu  «»•■«■  a  (ill  \if  iMilll  ,  tft 

 *  Or,  a  naltier,  guln,  on  a  chief  of  the  Mound,  three  boar»' 

•  Ar.  a  canton,  #a. 
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baron  Lexinton  of  Aram,  in  the  county  4.  iv.  John  de  Limesi,  son  and  heir, 

of  Notts,  November  21,  1645;  died  in  died  — . 

the  year  1008.  5.  v.  Hugh  de  Limesi,  son  and  heir, 

2.  ii.  Robert  Sutton,  son  and  heir,  died  — ,  8.  p. ;  his  cousin,  with  the  issuu 

died  in  the  year  1723,  without  male  of  the  daughters  of  Gerard,  third  baron, 

issue.    Title  'Extinct.  were  his  heirs. 

Ley.  Lincoln. 

Barony.  Earldom. 

1.  i.  Sir  James  Ley,  first  bart.,  ere.  1.  I.  Egga,  earl  of  Lincoln,  in  the 

baron  Ley  of  Ley,  in  the  county  of  time  of  king  Ethelbald ;  and  his  immedi- 

Devon,  December  31,  1625;  created  ate  successors  were  the  earls  of  Mercia, 

earl  of  Marlborough,  Febr.  5,  1626;  until 

Lord  High   Treasurer  ;  died  in  1628.  2.  i.  Morcar,  earl  of  Northumberland, 

Extinct  1679.    See  Marlborough.  brother  of  Edwin,  earl  of  Mercia  and 

Leyburn  brother-in-law  to  Harold  II.,  king  of 

Barony  by  Writ.         *  '  England,  held  the  earldom     Being  im- 

1.  i.  William   de  Leyburn,'  suram.  ^T^rK       T        ^?rman'  he 

to  parliament,  February  6,  1299  ;  died  ?ied  in  \V  inchester  Castle,  without  issue, 

in  the  year  1309,  leaving  Julian,  dau.  »n  the  tome  of  William  II. 

and  heir  of  Thomas  de  Leyburn,  his  William  de  Komare,   lord  of 

eldest  son,  his  grand -daughter  and  heir ;  ??hnf  b«*f;  *»■  Jf1"001"'  ,waj?  e\rJ  »f 

she  was  wife  of  1st  John  baron  Hastings;  £Inco[n  in  1 U?  >         T~l  le*™&  Wl1" 

whodied  1325,  and  secondly, William  de  liam>  h,18              "»         who  nev*"r 

Clinton,earl  of  Huntingdon,  who  died  in  ^umecl  the  title,  and  died  s.  p. 

1354;  her  issue  by  her  first  husband  .  4.  I.  Gilbert  de  Gant,6marnedRohais, 

failing  in  1389,  and  having  none  by  the  daughter  and  at  length  heiress  of  the  last 

latter,  this  barony  was  then  Extinct.  andwa«  earl  of  Lincoln  in  the  right 

„               j,  of  his  wife,  died  1156,  8.  p.  m. 

Leyburn  of  —  6  „  Gill)€rt  de  Gantj           ^  of 

Barony  by  ft  rtt.  Robert^  uncle  of  ^  last  earlf  deprived 

1.  i.  Johnde  Leyburn,  summoned  to  about  the  year  1216 

parliament  June  21    1337;  died  in  the  6>                  de  Meschines,7  earl  of 

year  1348,  8.  p.    Honors  Extinct.  Chester,  created  earl  of  Lincoln  1216  ; 

Ligonier.  died  1231,  8.  p.    Earldom  Extinct. 

Barony.    Earldom.  7.  i.  John  de  Laci,8  married  Marga- 

1.  r.  John  Ligonier,*  first  viscount  ret,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Robert  de 


in  Ireland;  created  lord  Ligo-  Quincy,earl  of  Winchester,  by  Hawyse, 

nier,  baron  of  Ripley,  in  the  county  of  fourth  sister  and  co-heir  of  the  last  earl, 

Surrey,  April  27,  1763;  created  earl  and  was  created  earl  of  Lincoln  Nov.  23, 

Ligonier,  Sept.  10,  1766,  K.  B.  ;  died  1232;  died  1240. 

in  the  year   1770,     English  honors  8.  If.  Edmund  de  Laci,  son  and  heir, 

Extinct.  who  never  assumed  the  title,  died  1257- 

L  i  t.ford.  9.  in.  Henry  de  Laci,  son  and  heir, 

1.  i.  Thomas  Powes,3  createdbaron  of  earl  of  Salisbury  in  the  right  of  his  wife, 

Lilford,  in  the  county  of  Northampton,  died  1312,  s.  p.  m.    Alice,  his  daughter 

October  26,  1797  ;  died  1800.  and  heir,  married  first,  Thomas  Planto- 

2  ii.  Thomas  Powys,  son  and  heir,  genet,  earl  of  Lancaster,  secondly  Eubold 

died  in  the  year  1825.  le  Strange,  and  thirdly,  Hugh  le  Frenes, 

3.  in.  Thomas  Atherton  Powis,  son  This  lady,  who  styled  herself  countess  of 

and  heir.    Present  baron  Lilford.  Lincoln  and  Salisbury,  died  1348,  s.  p. 

Limesi.  10.  i.  Henry  Plantagenet,"  earl  of 

Barony  by  Tenure.  Lancaster  and  Derby,  son  and  heir  of 

1.  i.  Ralph  de  Limesi/  died  in  the  Henry,  brother  and  heir  of  Thomas,  earl 
time  of  William  L  of  Lancaster,  who  died  1322;  created 

2.  II.  Alan  de  Limesi,  son  and  heir,  earl  of  Lincoln  Aug.  20,1349;  created 
died  — .  duke  of  Lancaster  March  6,  1351; 

3.  in.  Gerard  de  Limesi,  son  and  K.  G.;  died  1361,  s.  r.  m.  Earldom 
heir,  died  — .  presumed  to  be  Extinct. 

A«v».    I  A*,  nix  Honed*,  rampant,  ar  -  1  Oule#,  a  lion  rampant,  ar.  on  a  chief  of  the  second,  a  creacent  between  two 

"  Or,  a  lion'»  garni),  enmit  in  bend,  between  two  emu  midlife,  tilt  bee  feu.  *  <>r,  an  eagle  displayed, 

>  «u.  •even  nsadea  and  amy  of  enwdcta,  or.  *  Itarry  or  eight,  orand  su  abendgu..  »  A*  three 

one.  »  Or,  a  lion  rampant,  purpurc.  »  Sec  title  Lancaster. 
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2.  ii.  David  de  Lindsei,  died  in  1240, 
without  issue. 

3.  in.  Gerard  de  Lindsei,  brother  and 
heir,  died  1248,  without  issue. 


11.  I.  John  de  la  Pole,1  son  and  heir- 
apparent  of  John,  duke  of  Suffolk,  ere. 
earl  of  Lincoln  March  13,  1467  ;  died  in 
1487,  s.  p-    Title  Extinct. 

12.  I.  Henry  Brandon,*  son  and  heir- 
apparent  of  Charles,  duke  of  Suffolk, 
created  earl  of  Lincoln  1525,  died  15 — , 
without  issue.    Title  Extinct. 

13.  i.  Edward  Clinton,'  baron  Clin- 
ton, created  earl  of  Lincoln  May  4,  1572 ; 
Lord  High  Admiral ;  K.  G. ;  died  1585. 

14.  ii.  Henry  Clinton,  son  and  heir  ; 
K.B.;  died  1616. 

15.  m.  Thomas  Clinton,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  1619. 

16.  iv.  Theophilu8  Clinton,  son  and 
heir;  K.  B.  ;  died  1667. 

17.  v.  Edward  Clinton,  grandson  and 
heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  Edward  Clin- 
ton, eldest  son  of  the  last  earl ;  K.  G. ; 
died  1692.  Barony  of  Clinton  fell  into 
abeyance,  but  this  earldom  fell  to 

18.  vi.  Francis  Clinton,  cousin  and 
heir  male,  being  son  and  heir  of  Francis, 
eldest  son  of  Sir  Edward  Clinton,  second 
son  of  earl  Henry,  who  died  1616 ;  died 
in  the  year  1693. 

19.  vn.  Henry  Fiennes  Clinton,  son 
and  heir;  K.  G.;  died  1728. 

20.  Fill.  George  Clinton,  son  and 
heir,  died  1730. 

21.  ix.  Henry  Fiennes,  (assumed  the 
names  of)  Pelham  Clinton,  son  and  heir, 
succeeded  as  duke  of  Newcastle  Nov.  17, 
1768;  K.G.;  died  1794. 

22.  x.  Thomas  Pelham  Clinton,  son 
and  heir,  duke  of  Newcastle;  died  1795. 

23.  xi.  Henry  Pelham  Pelham  Clin- 
ton, son  and  heir.  Present  duke  of 
Newcastle  and  earl  of  Lincoln ;  K.  G. 
See  Newcastle. 

Lincolnb. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  i.  Alan  de  Lincolne,4  living  1081, 
died  — ,  without  male  issue. 

2.  i.  Robert  de  Lineolne,  son  of 
Alured  de  Lincolne,  temp.  Stephen. 

3.  ii.  Alured  de  Lincolne,  died  in 
the  year  1198. 

4.  in.  Alured  de  Lincolne,  died  in 
the  time  of  Henry  III. 

5.  iv.  Alured  de  Lincolne,  son  and 
heir,  died  1263,  without  issue. 

LlNDRSBI. 

Barony  by  Tenure. 

I .  i.  David  de  Lindesei,5  in  the  time 
of  I  lenry  III. 

Abm*.   *  At.  a  frwc  between  three  lcopardi*  head*  or,  a  label  or  three  poinu,  ar. 

a  lion  rampant  or,  crowned  per  pale,  ar.  and  gu.  a  label  of  three  point*,  ar,  *  Argent,  rix  trim  cr 

chief,  at  two  mullets,  or,  pierced  gule».  *  Ouartorlv,  per  pale.  Indented,  or  and  gulea,  in 


LlNDSEY. 

Earldom. 

1. 1.  Robert  Bertie,*  baron  Willoughby 
de  Eresby,  created  earl  of  Lindsey  co. 
Lincoln,  Nov.  22,  1626;  Lord  Great 
Chamberlain;  K.  G. ;  died  1642. 

2.  ii.  Montagu  Bertie,  son  and  heir  ; 
K.  G. ;  Lord  Great  Chamberlain  ;  died 
in  the  year  1666. 

3.  in.  Robert  Bertie,  son  and  heir; 
Lord  Great  Chamberlain;  died  1701. 

4.  iv.  Robert  Bertie,  son  and  heir, 
created  marquess  of  Lindsey  Dec.  29, 
1 706,  and  duke  of  Ancaster  and  Keste- 
ven  July  20,  1715. 

In  this  dukedom  the  earldom  and  mar- 
quisate  of  Lindsey  merged  until  the 
death  of  Brownlow  Bertie,  duke  of  An. 
caster,  &c,  in  1809,  8.  p.  m.,  when  the 
dukedom  and  marquisate  were  Extinct ; 
but  the  earldom  fell  to 

9.  ix.  Albemarle  Bertie,  next  heir 
male,  eldest  surviving  son  of  Peregrine, 
and  at  length  heir  male  of  Charles, 
eldest  son  of  Charles  Bertie,  younger  son 
of  earl  Montagu,  who  died  1666  ;  died 
in  the  year  1818. 

10.  x.  Albemarle  George  Augustus 
Frederick  Bertie,7  son  and  heir.  Present 
earl  of  Lindsey. 

L'Isle, 
tsarony  by  l  enure. 

1.  i.  Bryan  de  L'Isle,8  died  1233, 
without  i 


L'Isle  of  Kingston  L'Isle. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

1 .  l  Gerard  de  Lisle,*  son  and  heir 
of  Warine  de  L'Isle,  by  Alice,  sister  and 
heir  of  Henry,  baron  Tyes,  summoned  to 
parliament  Dec.  14,  1347;  died  1360. 

2.  ii.  Warine  de  L'Isle,  son  and  heir, 
died  1381,  s.  p.  m.  Margaret,  his  sole 
daughter  and  heiress,  married  Thomas, 
baron  Berkeley,  who  died  1416  ;  by 
whom  was  an  only  daughter  and  heiress, 
Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  Richard  Beau- 
champ,  earl  of  Warwick,  who  died  1439, 
by  whom  were  three  daughters  her  co- 
heirs, viz.  Margaret,  the  second  wife  of 
John  Talbot,  first  earl  of  Shrewsbury; 
Eleanor,  wife,  first,  of  Thomas,  lord  Roos, 
and  secondly,  of  Edmund,  duke  of  Somer- 

Barry  of  tlx  ar.  and  jru.  over  all, 
ix  cniM  croMlct*,  fitchee,»a.  on  a 
gulea,  in  tint  and  fourth,  a  ero**  of  five 

i  of  the  nerond.  »  Ou.  three  eagle*,  duplayed,  or.  •  Ar.  quarterly :  Bret  and  fouith,  throe  battering-ram*, 

bar-way*  in  pale.  ax.  armed  and  hooped,  or,  acennd  and  third,  or.  fretty,  az  *  A*,  three  battering-ram*,  barway*.  in 

pale,  p|«r.  headed  an*!  sarmihed  az.  »  Or,  on  a  chief,  az.  three  lions  rampant  of  the  first  *  Guli-.,  a  lion  paaajit,  or. 
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Warwick,  Dec.  26,  1567;  K.  G.;  died 
1589.    Honors  Extinct. 
Viscounty. 

11.  i.  Robert  Sydney,6  first  baron 
Sydney  of  Penshurst,  son  and  heir  of 
Sir  llenry  Sydney,  K.  G.,  by  Mary, 
daughter  and  eventually  heiress  of  John, 
the  last  viscount,  was  created  vise.  L'Isle 
May  4,  1605,  and  earl  of  Ijeicester  in 
1618 ;  K.  G. — Extinct  in  the  vear  1743. 
See  Leicester. 

L'Isle  of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  i.  John  de  L'Isle,7  died  before  the 
year  1303. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

2.  ii.  John  de  L'Isle,  son  and  heir, 
summoned  to  parliament  from  Dec.  21), 
1299,  to  July  29,  1314,  but  not  after- 
wards, nor  any  of  his  posterity  ;  living  in 
the  year  1317. 

L'Islk  of  Rugcmont. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  i.  Robert  L'Isle,"  acquired  lands  in 
the  counties  of  Kent,  York,  &c.  ;  living 
in  the  year  1264. 

Barony  by  Writ. 

2.  i.  Robert  L'Isle,  summoned  to 
parliament  December  19,  1311  ;  died  in 
the  year  1342. 

3.  ii.  John  L'Isle,  son  and  heir ; 
K.G.;  died  1356. 

4.  in.  Robert  L'Isle,  son  and  heir, 
died  after  1360;  none  of  his  posterity 
summoned  to  parliament. 

Litchfield. 

Earldom. 

1.  i.  Charles  Stuart,9  son  and  heir  of 
George,  lord  Aubigny,  in  France,  brother 
of  James,  duke  of  Richmond,  who  died  in 
1 655  ;  created  baron  Stuart  of  Newbury, 
co.  Berks,  and  earl  of  Litchfield,  in  the 
county  of  Stafford,  Dec.  10,  1645;  suc- 
ceeded as  duke  of  Richmond  in  1 660  ; 
K.  G, ;  died  1672.    Titles  Extinct. 

2.  1.  Sir  Edward  Henry  Lee,10  fifth 
hart.,  created  baron  of  Spellesbury,  co. 
Oxford,  viscount  Quarendon,  co.  Bucks, 
and  earl  of  Litchfield,  co.  Stafford,  June 
5,  1674  ;  died  1716. 

3.  11.  George  Henry  Lee,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  1743. 

4.  in.  George  Henry  Lee,  son  and 
heir,  died  1772,  s.  p. 

5.  iv.  Robert  Lee,  uncle  and  heir, 
being  half-brother  of  earl  George  Henry, 

Akws.    ■  Ou.  a  lion  rampant  within  a  bonier  engrailed  or.  *  Barrulc  of  nix,  ar.  and  at.  in  chief  three  torteauxe*.  a 

luh A,  ar.  »  H.irnilec  of  ten  pieces,  ar.  and  pu.  over  all,  a  lion  rampant,  or,  crownnd,  pnr|>urr  ♦  HU  father's  coat, 

r)uarteit\l  w  ith  I'Uterand  Mortimer,  under  abatniic  *  Oulea,  a  lion  ratn|Kintt  double  quevee,  vert.  «  Or,  a  pheon* 

aturc.  *  Mm.  a  lion  passant  ar.  crowned,  or.  •  Or,  a  fosse  between  two  chevron*,  so.  »  See  title  Richmond  ! 

•°  Ar.  a  feaac,  between  three  crwccnU,  t*. 


set ;  and  Elizabeth,  wife  of  George  Ne- 
vill,  lord  Latimer,  between  whose  repre- 
sentatives the  barony  of  L'Isle  created 
by  the  writ  of  summons  of  31  Edw.  III., 
is  in  abeyance. 
By  Patent.  Viscounty. 

3.  1.  John  Talbot,'  son  and  heir  of 
Margaret,  second  wife  of  John,  first  earl 
of  Shrewsbury ,  which  Margaret  descended 
from  Warine,  the  last  baron  ;  ere.  baron 
L'Isle  of  Kingston  L'Isle,  co.  Berks,  J uly 
26,  1443  ;  by  patent  created  vise.  L'Isle 
Oct.  30,  1452  ;  died  1453. 

4.  11.  Thom aa  Talbot,  son  and  heir, 
died  1469,  s.  p.,  when  the  viscounty 
became  Extinct;  but  the  state  of  the 
barony  is  very  doubtful. 

5.  1.  Edward  Grey,*  second  son  of 
Edward,  lord  Grey  of  Groby,  created 
viscount  L'Isle  June  28,  1483  j  died  in 
the  year  1491. 

6.  11.  John  Grey,  son  and  heir,  died 
1512,  a.  p.  m.    Viscounty  Extinct. 

7.  1.  Charles  Brandon,3  (afterwards 
duke  of  Suffolk,)  being  contracted  to 
Elizabeth,  daughter  and  heiress  of  John 
Grey,  the  last  viscount,  was  created  vise. 
L'Isle  May  15,  1513,  but  she  refusing  to 
marry  him,  the  patent  was  cancelled. 
She  became  the  wife  of  Henry  Courtenay, 
earl  of  Devon,  who  died  1539 ;  but  dying 
8.  p.,  before  the  year  1526,  she  left  her 
aunt  Elizabeth,  (wife,  first,  of  Edmund 
Dudley,  and  secondly,  of  Arthur  Planta- 
genet,)  her  father's  sister,  her  heir. 

8.  1.  Arthur  Plantagenet,4  natural  son 
of  king  Edward  IV.,  married  Elizabeth, 
(widow  of  Edmund  Dudley,)  daughter 
of  Edward,  third  viscount,  and  aunt  and 
sole  heir  of  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  heir 
of  John,  fourth  viscount.  He  was  created 
viscount  L'Isle,  April  26,  1533  ;  K.  G.; 
died  in  the  year  154 1,  without  male  issue. 
Viscounty  Extinct. 

9.  1.  John  Dudley,9  son  and  heir  of 
Edmund  Dudley,  beheaded  in  1510,  by 
Elizabeth  Grey,  daughter  of  Edward, 
third  viscount,  and  aunt  and  heir  of 
Elizabeth,  daughter  and  heiress  of  John 
Grey,  fourth  viscount,  was  created  vise. 
L'Isle  March  12,  1542;  created  earl  of 
Warwick  1547,  and  duke  of  Northum- 
berland in  1551  ;  K.  G.  Attainted  and 
beheaded  in  1553.  Honors  Forfeited. 
Barony. 

10.  11.  Ambrose  Dudley,  son  and 
heir  of  John,  the  last  viscount,  created 
baron  L'Isle  Dec.  25,  1561,  and  earl  of 
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second  earl,  who  died  1743;  died  1776, 
s.  p.    Honors  Extinct. 

6.  1.  Thomas  William,1  vise.  Anson, 
created  Sept.  7,  1831,  earl  of  Litchfield, 
co.  Stafford.  Present  earl  of  Litchfield, 
and  viscount  Anson. 

Liverpool. 

Earldom. 

1.  1.  Charles  Jenkinson,*  first  baron 
Hawkesbury,  created  earl  of  Liverpool, 
co.  Lancaster,  June  1, 1796 ;  died  in  the 
year  1808. 

2.  11.  Robert  Banks  Jenkinson,  son 
and  heir,  K.  G.  ;  died  1828. 

3.  in.  Charles  Cecil  Cope  Jenkinson, 
half-brother  and  heir.  Present  earl  of 
Liverpool  and  baron  Hawkesbury. 

Lizurbs. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  i.  Fulk  de  Lizures,3  living  in  the 
year  1 158. 

2.  11.  William  de  Lizures,  son  and 
heir,  living  1 189,  s.  p. 

3.  in.  Geoffrey  de  Lizures,  brother 
and  heir,  died  — . 

4.  iv.  Hugh  de  Lizures,  living  1212. 

5.  v.  Richard  de  Lizures,  living  in 
the  year  1227. 

Loft  us. 

Barony. 

1.  1.  Charles  Tottenham  Ijoftus/  first 
marq  of  Ely  in  Ireland  ;  created  baron 
Loftus  of  Long  Loftus,  co.  York,  Jan.  19, 
1801  ;  died  1806. 

2.  11.  John  Loftus,  son  and  heir ; 
Present  baron  Loftus,  also  marquess  of 
Ely,  &c,  in  Ireland ;  K.  P. 

Longchamp. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  1.  Hugh  de  Longchamp,4  died  in 
the  time  of  Henry  II. 

2.  11.  Hugh  de  Longchamp,  brother 
and  heir,  died  1211. 

3.  in.  Henry  de  Longchamp,  son  and 
heir,  died  — ,  s.  p.  m. 


4.  1.  William  de  Longchamp,  son  of 
Henry  de  Longchamp,  presumed  of  the 
same  family. 

5.  11.  Ifenry  de  Longchamp,  son  and 
heir,  died  without  male  issue. 

Longford. 

Barony,  June  29,  1747-  See  Folke- 
stone. 


LONGUEVILLK. 

Viscounty. 

1.  1.  Henry  Yelverton,  baron  Grey 
de  Ruthyn,  created  viscount  Longueville 
April  21,  1690;  died  1704. 

2.  11.  Talbot  Yelverton,  son  and  heir, 
created  earl  of  Sussex  in  1717  ;  died  in 
the  year  1731. 

3.  in.  George  Yelverton,  son  and 
heir,  earl  of  Sussex  and  baron  Grey  de 
Ruthyn ;  died  1758,  s  p. 

4.  iv.  Henry  Yelverton,  brother  and 
heir,  earl  of  Sussex  and  baron  Grey  de 
Ruthyn,  died  1799,  s.  p.  m.  Barony  of 
Grey  of  Ruthyn  fell  to  his  grandson, 
Henry  Edward  Gould.  Viscounty  and 
earldom  of  Sussex  Extinct.    See  Sussex. 

LoNGVILLIKRS. 

Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  1.  Thomas  de  Longvilliers,6  summ. 
to  parliament  Febr.  25,  1342,  but  never 
afterwards ;  died  in  the  year  1374,  s.  p. 
Barony  Extinct. 

Lonsdale. 

Viscounty. 

1.  1.  Sir  John  Lowther,7  bart.,  created 
baron  Lowther  of  Lowther,  co.  West- 
moreland, and  viscount  Lonsdale  in  the 
county  of  Westmoreland,  May  28, 1696; 
died  in  the  year  1700. 

2.  11.  Richard  Lowther,  son  and  heir, 
died  1713,  without  issue. 

3.  in.  Henry  Lowther,  brother  and 
heir,  died  1751,  s.  p.    Viscounty  and 
the  barony  of  Lowther  Extinct. 
Earldom. 

4.  iv.  Sir  James  Lowther,  succeeded 
as  bart.,  being  next  heir  male  of  Henry, 
the  last  viscount,  created  baron  Ijowthcr 
of  Lowther,  co.  Cumberland,  and  baron 
of  the  barony  of  Kendal  in  the  said 
county,  and  baron  of  the  barony  of  Burgh, 
in  the  county  of  Westmoreland ;  also  vis- 
count of  Lonsdale,  in  the  said  county  of 
Westmoreland,  and  county  Palatine  of 
Lancaster,  and  viscount  Lowther  in  the 
said  county  of  Westmoreland,  and  earl  of 
Lonsdale  in  the  said  county  of  Westmore- 
land, and  county  Palatine  of  Lancaster, 
May  24,  1784  ;  created  baron  and  vise, 
lowther  of  Whitehaven,  Oct.  26,  1797; 
died  in  1802,  s.  p.,  when  these  titles,  ex- 
cepting the  barony  and  viscounty  of 
Iiowther  of  Whitehaven,  and  the  ba- 
ronetage, were  Extinct. 


Arm*.  1  Quarterly ;  first,  ar.  three  bendu,  engrailed,  go.  a  crescent  for  difference,  for  A*hon  ;  iecond,  ermine,  three 
caU-a-mountain,  pauant,  guardant,  In  pale,  aable,  for  AoaM9 ;  third,  ai.  three  salmon*,  naiant,  in  pale,  per  pale,  or  and  an. 

for  Sa  vbrookk  ;  font  tii ,  table,  a  bend,  or,  between  three  dcml-*peart  ar.  for  CtmiiR.  *  At.  a  teste,  wavy,  ar.  charged 

with  a  enm  pattee  gules  in  chief  two  estoila,  or  :  and  a*  an  honorable  augmentation,  upon  a  chief,  ware  of  the  gecond,  a 
cormorant,  *ablc,  beaked  and  legged  of  the  thin!,  holding  in  the  beak  a  branch  of  lea.wccd,  (railed  layer,)  Inverted,  vert, 

being  the  ana*  of  Liverpool.  *  Or,  a  chief, a*.  *  Sable, a  chevron  engrailed  ermine, between  three  trefoil*,  tli|i>etl, 

argent,  »  Or  on  three  cnncent*,  gu.  a*  many  mulku,  argent  •  Sa.  a  bend  between  «ix  crow  croulcts  argent  

■  Or.  »ix  annulet*,  three,  two,  and  one,  »able. 
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5.  v.  William  Lowther,  cousin  of 
the  last  earl,  created  earl  of  Lonsdale,  co. 
Westmoreland,  April  7,  1807-  Present 
earl  Lonsdale,  and  viscount  and  baron 
Lowther  of  Whitehaven,  and  a  bart.  K.G. 

L'Orti. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  i.  Henry  L'Orti,1  died  1241. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

2.  ii.  rfenry  L'Orti,  summoned  to 
parliament  Febr.  6.  27  Edward  I,  1299; 
died  in  1321  ;  John  L'Orti,  his  son  and 
heir,  was  never  summoned  to  parliament, 
and  died  without  male  issue. 

Loudon. 

Viscounty,  December  7,  1816.  See 
Hastings. 

Loughborough. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  Alexander  Wedderburn,"  ere. 
baron  Loughborough  of  Loughborough, 
in  the  county  of  Leicester,  June  14, 
1780.  Created  baron  Loughborough 
of  Loughborough,  in  the  co.  of  Surrey, 
Oct.  31,  1795  ;  created  earl  of  Rosslyn, 
in  the  county  of  Mid  Lothian,  April 
21,  1801  ;  Lord  High  Chancellor;  (lied 
1 004,  without  issue.  Barony  of  Lough- 
borough, in  the  county  of  Leicester 
Extinct ;  but  his  other  honors  fell  to 

2.  i.  Sir  James  St.  Clair  Erskine, 
bart.  (descended  from  Sir  Charles  Ers- 
kine, first  burt.,  a  younger  son  of  John, 
seventh  earl  of  Mar,)  nephew  and  heir, 
being  son  and  heir  of  Sir  Henry  Er- 
skine, by  Janet,  sister  and  heir  of  the 
last  earl.  Present  earl  of  Rosslyn  and 
baron  Loughborough  of  Loughborough, 
in  the  county  of  Surrey;  G.  C.  B. 
See  Rosslyn. 

Louvainb  of  Alnwick. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  Hugh  Percy,  duke  of  North- 
umberland ;  K.  G. ;  created  baron  Lou- 
vaine  of  Alnwick,  in  the  county  of 
Northumberland,  January  28,  1784; 
died  in  the  year  1786. 

2.  ii.  Algernon  Percy,  second  son, 
created  carl  of  Beverley,  November  2, 
1790.  Present  baron  Louvaine  of  Aln- 
wick and  earl  of  Beverley.  See 
Beverley. 

LOVAINB. 

Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  i.  Godfrey  de  Louvaine,3  brother 
of  the  duke  of  Louvaine ;  died  before 
the  year  1225. 

2.  ii.  Matthew  de  Louvaine,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  the  year  1261. 

A«ms.    '  Vrrt,  a  pale,  or.  »  Ar.  on  a  chevron  gu. 

•  Gules,  a  fcMC,  ■tkciU,  between  ten  billet*,  or.  « 


3.  in.  Matthew  de  Lovaine, 
heir,  summoned  to  parliament  June  8, 
22  Edw.  I,  1294 ;  but  it  is  very  doubt- 
ful if  that  Writ  can  be  considered  a  re- 
gular summons  to  parliament ;  died 
1301,  leaving  Thomas  de  * 
and  heir. 


Lovel  of  Kary. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  i.  William/  the  son  of  Ascelnine 
Goell,  and  grandson  of  Robert  lord  of 
Yvery  in  Normandy,  assumed  the  name 
of  Lovel,  Lord  of  Kary,  in  the  county 
of  Somerset ;  died  1 155. 

2.  ii.  Ralph  Lovel,  son  and  heir, 
died  1 159,  without  issue. 

3.  in.  Henry  Lovell,  brother  and 
heir,  living  in  the  1 186,  died  before  the 
year  1199. 

4.  iv.  Ralph  Lovell,  son  and  heir, 
died  1207,  without  issue. 

5.  v.  Henry  Lovell,  brother  and 
heir;  died  in  the  year  1218. 

6.  vi.  Richard  Lovel,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1 253. 

7.  vn.  Henry  Lovel,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1 262. 

8.  viii.  Richard  Lovel,  son  and  heir, 
died  1263,  without  issue. 

9.  ix.  Henry  Lovel,  brother  and 
heir,  died  1280. 

10.  x.  Hugh  Lovel,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1291. 

Barony  by  Writ. 

11.  xi.  Richard  Lovel,  son  and  heir, 
summoned  to  parliament  November  20, 
1348;  died  1351.  James  Lovell,  his 
son  and  heir,  died  in  the  life-time  of  his 
father  in  1342,  leaving  a  son,  Richard 
Lovel,  who  died  in  the  life-time  of  his 
grandfather,  s.  p.,  leaving  Muriel,  his 
sister,  his  heir. 

Lovkl  of  Tichmcrsh. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  t.  William  Lovel/  lord  of  Minster 
Ijovel,  in  the  county  of  Oxford,  and 
Tichmersh,  in  the  county  of  Northamp- 
ton, brother  of  Henry,  third  baron  Lovel 
of  Castle  Kari;  died  before  1196. 

2.  ii.  William  Lovel,  son  and  heir, 
living  in  the  year  1212. 

3.  in.  John  Lovel,  son  and  heir, 
living  in  the  year  1237. 

4.  iv.  John   Lovel,  son  and  heir 
died  in  the  year  1286. 

Barony  by  Writ. 

5.  v.  John  Lovel,  son  and  heir, 
summoned  to  parliament  February  6 
1299;  died  1311. 

three  ro»o  of  the  but,  barbed  vert,  a 
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6.  vi.  John  Lovcl,  son  and  heir,  died 
in  the  year  1314. 

7.  vn.  John  Lovel,  son  and  heir, 
never  summoned  to  parliament ;  died 
in  the  year  1347. 

8.  v'iii.  John  Lovel,  son  and  heir, 
died  1361,  without  issue, 

9.  ix.  John  Lovel,  brother  and  heir, 
summoned  to  parliament  December  28, 
1375 ;  K.  G.  He  married  Maud,  the 
grand -daughter  and  heir  of  Robert 
baron  Holland;  died  1408. 

10.  x.  John  Lovel,  son  and  heir, 
baron  Holland  in  the  right  of  his 
mother ;  died  1414. 

11.  xi.  William  Lovel,  son  and  heir, 
married  Alice,  daughter,  and  eventually 
heir  of  John  lord  Deincourt,  bv  Johanna, 
daughter,  and  sole  heir  of  Robert  lord 
Grey,  of  Rotherfield  ;  died  1454. 

12.  xii.  John  Lovel,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1463. 

Viscounty. 

13.  xiii.  Francis  Lovel,1  son  and  heir, 
created  viscount  Lovell,  Jan.  4,  1483 ; 
K.  G.  Slain  1487,  without  issue,  and 
attainted.  His  honors,  viz .  the  baronies  of 
Lovel  of  Tichmersh,  Holand,  Deincourt, 
and  Grey  of  Rotherfield  were  Forfeited. 

Lovel  and  Holland  of  Enmore. 
Barony. 

1.  1.  John  Perceval,4  second  earl  of 
Egmont  in  Ireland,  (heir  general  of 
William  Lovel,  baron  Morley  in  the 
right  of  his  wife,  uncle  of  Francis,  last 
baron  and  viscount  Lovel ;)  created 
baron  Lovel  and  baron  Holland  of  En- 
more,  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  May 
7,  1762;  died  1770. 

2.  11.  John  James  Perceval,  son  and 
heir,  earl  of  Egmont,  in  Ireland ;  died 
in  the  year  1822. 

3.  in.  John  Perceval,  son  and  heir. 
Present  baron  Lovel,  and  baron  Hol- 
land of  Enmore ;  also  earl  of  Egmont, 
&c,  in  Ireland. 

Lovel  of  Minster  Lovcl. 
Barony. 

1.  1.  Thomas  Coke,  created  baron 
Lovel,  of  Minster  Lovel,  in  the  county 
of  Oxford,  May  — ,  1728;  created  vis- 
count Coke,  and  earl  of  Leicester,  May 
9,  1744;  K.  B.;  died  1758,  without 
male  issue.  Honors  Extinct.  See 
Leicester. 

Lovel  of  — 
Barony  by  Writ. 

I.  1.  Thomas  Lovel,  presumed  of  the 

A  rmm.    1  Bamilec  nebulec  of  (ix,  or  and  gu.     ■»  Arga 

»  Ar.  a  fc»*i-  between  *vl  annulet*,  pru. 


same  family  as  the  Lovels  of  Tichmersh, 
summoned  to  parliament  September  12, 
1342,  but  never  afterwards ;  died  — . 

Lovelace. 

Barony. 

1.  1.  Richard  Lovelace,  created  baron 
Lovelace  of  Hurlev,  in  the  county  of 
Berks,  May  31,  1627  ;  died  1643. 

2.  II.  John  Lovelace,  son  and  heir. 
He  married  Ann,  daughter,  and  at 
length  sole  heir  of  Thomas,  last  earl  of 
Cleaveland,  and  who  succeeded  as  baron- 
ess of  Wentworth  in  1686 ;  died  in  the 
year  1670. 

3.  in.  John  Lovelace,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  life-time  of  his  mother,  1693, 
without  male  issue.  Martha,  his  dau. 
and  ultimately  sole  heir,  became  baroness 
Wentworth,  "in  the  right  of  her  grand- 
mother, and  died  without  issue. 

4.  iv.  John  Lovelace,  cousin  and 
heir  male,  being  son  and  heir  of  William, 
eldest  son  of  h  rancis  Lovelace,  second 
son  of  Richard,  the  first  baron ;  died  1 709. 

5.  v.  John  Lovelace,  son  and  heir, 
died  1702,  without  issue, 

6.  vi.  Nevill  Lovelace,  brother  and 
heir,  died  1736,  s.  P.    Barony  Extinct. 

Lowther  of  Lowther. 
^Barony,  May  28,  1696—  Extinct  in 
1751.    See  Lonsdale. 

Barony  and  Viscounty,  May  11,  1784 
—Extinct  1802.    See  Lonsdale. 

Lowther  of  Whitehaven. 
Barony.  Viscounty, 

1.  1.  James  Lowther,  first  earl  of 
Lonsdale,  created  baron  and  viscount 
Lowther  of  Whitehaven,  in  the  county 
Cumberland,  October  26,  1797 ;  died  in 
1802,  without  issue.  Earldom  of  Lons- 
dale, &c,  became  Extinct ;  but  this 
viscounty  and  barony  devolved  by  limi- 
tation on 

2.  11.  Sir  William  Lowther,  second 
bart.,  son  and  heir  of  Sir  William  Low- 
ther, of  Swillington,  co.  York ;  created 
earl  of  Lonsdale  April  7,  1807-  Present 
baron  and  vise  Lowther  of  Whitehaven, 
earl  of  Lonsdale,  and  a  baronet;  K.  G.; 
See  Lonsdale. 

Lucas. 

Barony. 

1.  1.  John  Lucas,3  created  baron 
Lucas  of  Shenfield,  in  the  county  of 
Essex,  January  3,  1644  ;  died  in  the 
year  1670,  without  male  issue, 

2.  11.  Charles  Lucas,  son  and  heir  of 
Thomas  Lucas,  the  natural  brother  of 

t,  on  a  chief  indented,  gu.  three  crones  pattfc  of  the  ttokL  
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the  last  baron;  died  1688,  without 
male  issue. 

3.  in.  Thomas  Lucas,  brother  and 
heir,  died  1706,  s.  p.    Title  Extinct. 

Lucas  of  Crudwell. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  Mary  Lucas,  daughter  and  heir 
of  John,  first  baron  Lucas  of  Shen  field, 
and  wife  of  Anthony  Grey,  earl  of  Kent, 
created  baroness  Lucas  of  Crudwell,  in 
the  county  of  Wilts,  May  7, 1663 ;  died 
in  the  year  1700. 

2.  n.  Henry  Grey,  son  and  heir,  suc- 
ceeded as  earl  of  Kent,  Aug.  19,  1702; 
created  marquess  of  Kent,  &c,  in  the 
year  1706,  and  duke  of  Kent,  in  1706; 
created  marquess  de  Grey,  May  9,  1740; 
K.  G. ;  died  1740,  s.  p.  m. 

3.  1.  Jemima  Campbell,  grand-dau. 
and  heir,  wife  of  Philip  Yorke,  second 
earl  of  Hardwicke,  marchioness  de 
(irey;  died  1797,  without  male  issue. 
Marquisate  Extinct  ;  but  this  barony 
devolved  on  her  eldest  daughter, 

4.  11.  Amabel  Hume  Campbell,  the 
wife  of  Alexander,  son  and  heir  ap- 
parent of  the  last  earl  of  Marchmont, 
who  died  without  issue,  in  178!  ; 
created  countess  de  Grey  of  Wrest,  in 
the  county  of  Bedford,  Oct.  25,  1816. 
Present  baroness  Lucas  of  Crudwell,  and 
countess  de  Grey  of  Wrrest.  See  de 
Grey. 

Lucy  or  Lucie. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1 .  1.  Richard  de  Lucie,1  lord  of  Disce, 
co.  Norfolk,  died  about  1 180. 

2.  11.  Richard  de  Lucie,  grandson  and 
heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  Geoffrey  de 
Lucie,  son  and  heir  of  the  last  baron; 
died  — ,  without  issue. 

Lucy  of  Egremont. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1 .  1.  Reginald  de  Lucie,1  lord  of  Egre- 
mont, co.  Cumberland,  in  the  right  of  his 
wife,  died  before  1 199. 

2.  11.  Richard  de  Lucie,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  1213,  8.  p.  m.,  leaving  two  daus. 
Annabell,  wife  of  Lambert  He  Multon, 
and  Alice,  wife  of  Alan  de  Multon,  his 
co-heirs. 

3.  in.  Thomas  de  Multon,*  son  and 
heir  of  the  said  Alan  do  Multon  and 
Alice  de  Lucie  his  wife,  assumed  the 
name  of  Lucie,  died  1304  ;  Thomas  de 
Lucie  his  son  and  heir,  died  1308,  s.  p. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

4.  1.  Anthony  de  Lucy,  brother  and 


heir,  was  summoned  to  parliament  May 
15,  1320  ;  died  1343. 

5.  11.  Thomas  de  Lucy,  son  and  heir, 
died  1365,  leaving  issue,  Anthony  de 
Lucy,  his  son  and  heir,  who  was  never 
summoned  to  parliament,  and  died  s.  p.m. 
Barony. 

6  1.  Thomas  Percy,  son  and  heir  of 
Sir  Thomas  Percy,  who  was  attainted, 
the  brother  and  heir  of  Henry  Algernon, 
earl  of  Northumberland  ;  created  baron 
Percy  of  Cockermouth  and  Pet  worth, 
baron  Poynings,  Lucy,  Bryan,  and  Fitz- 
Payue  ;  created  earl  of  Northumberland 
May  1,  1557  ;  when  this  barony  merged 
in  that  dignity  until  the  death  of  Josce- 
line,  earl  of  Northumberland  in  1670, 
8.  p.  H.,when  all  his  honors  were  Ext  bid. 
See  Northumberland  and  Percy. 

Lucy. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  I.  Geoffrey  de  Lucie,  of  the  same 
family,  died  1252. 

Barony  by  Writ. 

2.  11.  Geoffrey  de  Lucie,  son  and  heir, 
summoned  to  parliament  Dec.  24,  1264; 
died  before  1288. 

3.  hi.  Geoffrey  de  Lucie,  son  and 
heir.  None  of  his  posterity  summoned 
to  parliament. 

Ludlow. 

Viscounty,  May  27,  1748 — Extinct  in 
1801.    See  Powis. 

3.  1.  George  James  Ludlow,5  3rd  earl 
of  Ludlow,  &c,  in  Ireland,  created  baron 
Ludlow,  Sept.  7.  1831.  Present  baron 
Ludlow ;  also  earl  of  Ludlow,  viscount 
Preston,  and  baron  Ludlow  of  Ardsalla, 
in  Ireland. 

LUMLEY. 

Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  1.  Ralph  de  Lumley,4  summoned 
to  parliament  Sept.  28,  1384  ;  slain  and 
attainted  in  1 400.    Honors  Forfeiied. 

2.  11.  Thomas  de  Lumley,  grandson 
of  the  lxst  baron,  being  son  and  heir  of 
John  de  Lumley,  who  was  restored  in 
blood  in  1411,  son  of  Ralph,  the  1st  ba- 
ron, was  summoned  to  parliament  July 
26,  1461 ;  died  1497. 

3.  III.  George  de  Lumley,  son  and 
heir,  never  summ.  to  pari. ;  died  1508. 

4.  iv.  Richard  de  Lumley,  grandson 
and  heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  Thomas 
Lumley,  (ob.  v.  p.)  eldest  son  of  the  last 
baron;"  died  1510. 

5.  v.  John  de  Lumley,  son  and  heir, 
living  in  1538 ;  George,  his  son  and  heir, 


Arm*.    «  fin.  three  luck-*,  hauriant.  or.  »  Ar.  three  haw,  pa,  *  Quarterly  ;  first  and  fourth,  argent,  »  chevron, 

between  three  foxeV  head*.  era»ed,  udile,  for  I,i  i>u>w  ;  mtimk)  and  third, «»,  on  a  chief  ta  three  crc*ocnt»  of  the  fim,  t-.r 
PbimtuN  •  Argent,  a  fe»e,  gu.  between  three  |w|i|»in>avs  vert,  collared,  or. 
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having  been  attainted,  the  barony  became 
Extinct. 

6.  vi.  John  de  Lumley,  grandson  and 
heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  George  Lum- 
ley, (ob.  v.  p.,)  eldest  son  of  the  last  ba- 
ron, was  restored  in  blood  1547,  and  was 
created  a  baron,  died  in  the  year  1600, 
without  issue.  Barony  by  the  new  crea- 
tion of  1547,  Extinct. 

Lumley  of  Lumley  Castle. 
Barony.  Viscounty. 

1 .  i.  Richard  Lumley,  second  viscount 
Lumley  of  Water  ford  in  Ireland,  son  and 
heir  of  John  Lumley,  the  eldest  son  of 
Richard,  first  viscount  Lumley,  son  and 
heir  of  Roger,  the  eldest  son  of  Anthony 
Lumley,  second  son  of  Richard,  fourth 
baron  Lumley;  created  baron  Lumley 
of  Lumley  Castle,  in  the  county  of  Dur- 
ham, May  31,  1681  ;  created  viscount 
Lumley  of  Lumley  Castle,  April  10, 

1689,  and  earl  of  Scarborough  April  15, 

1690.  See  Scarborough. 

LUTEREL. 

Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  i*.  Geoffrey  de  Luterel,1  died  in  the 
year  1217. 

2.  ii.  Andrew  de  Luterel,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  1264. 

3.  in.  Geoffrey  de  Luterel,  son  and 
heir,  who  was  non  compos  mentis. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

4.  I.  Robert  de  Luterel,  next  suc- 
ceeded, and  was  summoned  to  pari.  June 
24,  and  September  30,  1295,  but  never 
afterwards  ;  he  died  in  1296,  leaving 
Geoffrey  his  son  and  heir,  who  was  never 
summoned  to  parliament. 

Luvetot. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  i.  William  de  Luvetot,8  died  in  the 
time  of  Henry  I.  and  Stephen. 

2.  ii.  Richard  de  Luvetot,  son  and 
heir,  died  iu  the  time  of  Henry  II. 

3.  in.  William  de  Luvetot,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  the  year  1180,  without 
male  issue. 


7.  iv.  Nigel  de  Luvetot,  brother  and 
heir,  died  — . 

8.  v.  Roger  de  Luvetot,  son  and  heir, 
died  1264,  without  issue. 

Lymington. 

Viscounty. 

1.  i.  John  Wallop,  ere.  baron  Wallop 
of  Wallop,  co.  Southampton,  and  vise. 
Lymington,  in  the  said  county,  June  11, 
1720  ;  created  earl  of  Portsmouth  June 
11,  1743.    See  Portsmouth. 

Lyndhurst. 

Barony. 

1.  I.  John  Singleton  Copley,3  created 
baron  Lyndhurst,  of  Lyndhurst,  in  the 
county  of  Southampton,  April  27,  1027. 

Lynedoch. 

Barony. 

1.  I.  Sir  Thomas  Graham,*  K.  B. ; 
created  baron  Lynedoch  of  Balgowan,  co. 
Perth,  May  17,  1814.  Present  baron 
Lynedoch ;  C.  G.  B. 

Lyttleton. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  Edward  Lyttleton,*  descended 
from  Thomas  Lyttleton,  the  youngest  son 
of  Sir  Thomas  Lyttleton;  K.  B.  ;  the 
celebrated  judge,  created  baron  Lyttleton 
of  Mounslow,  co.  Salop,  Febr.  18,  1640; 
Lord  Keeper ;  died  1645,  without  issue. 
Title  Extinct. 

Lyttleton  of  Frankley. 
Barony. 

1.  i.  Sir  George  Lyttleton,4  5th  hart., 
descended  from  Sir  William  Lyttleton, 
eldest  son  of  the  celebrated  Judge  Lyt- 
tleton, ere.  baron  Lyttleton  of  Frankley, 
co.  Worcester,  Nov.  19,  1757  ;  died  in 
the  year  1773. 

2.  ii.  Thomas  Lyttleton,  son  and 
heir,  died  1779,  without  issue.  Barony 
Extinct. 

3.  in.  William  Henry  Lyttleton,  1st 
baron  Westcote  in  Ireland,  brother  of 
George,  1  st  baron  Lyttleton  of  Frankley, 
succeeded  as  seventh  baronet  on  the 
death  of  his  nephew  Thomas,  the  last 
baron  ;  created  lord  Lyttleton,  baron  of 
Frankley,  co.  Worcester,  Aug.  13, 1794; 
died  in  the  year  1808. 

4.  iv.  George  Fulke  Lyttleton,  son 
and  heir,  died  1028. 

5.  v.  William  Henry  Lyttleton,6 
half-brother  and  heir.    Present  "baron. 


4.  i.  Nigell  de  Luvetot,  younger  son 
of  William,  first  baron,  above-named. 

5.  it.  Richard  de  Luvetot,  son  and 
heir,  died  before  the  year  1 192,  with- 
out issue. 

6.  in.  Roger  de  Luvetot,  brother  and 
heir,  died  — ,  without  issue. 

Any*.    '  <>r,  a  bend  between  tlx  martlet  t ,  aa.  »  Argent. a  lion  rampant,  party  per  feate,  gulca  and  table.  •  Ar.  a 

rro«»,  int'ince,  aa.  within  a  bordure  a<.  charged  with  eight  escallop*  of  the  Held.  '  Or,  three  pile*,  table,  within  a  double 

rrenmire,  fl'>ry,  counterflory,  gu,  on  a  chief  of  the  arcond  a  roue,  between  two  encalkMM,  argent.  *  Ar.  a  chevron  between 

thn-e  c*callo]*.i»helU,  table.  •  yuarterly  ;  flnif,  argent,  a  chenon  between  three  wallop*,  table;  tecond,  argent,  abend, 

c>tti«od,  ia.  within  a  hordurc,  engrailed,  gulet,  bcaaiitee,  for  WKirr«  <rrK;  third,  giilet,  a  lion  ramtwnt,  within  a  bordure, 
eneraiUd,  or,  for  Bituley  ;  fourth,  France  and  England,  quarterly,  within  a  bordure  gobony,  argent  and  aiure,  for 
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Macartney. 

Barony. 

1.  I.  George  Macartney,1  first  earl 
Macartney  in  Ireland,  created  baron 
Macartney  of  Parkhurst,  in  the  county 
of  Surrey,  and  of  Auchinleck  in  the 
Stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright,  June  8, 
1796 ;  K.  B. ;  died  in  the  year  1806, 
without  issue.    Titles  Extinct. 

Macclbspibld. 

Earldom. 

1.  I.  Charles  Gerard,3  first  baron 
Gerard  of  Brandon,  created  viscount 
Brandon,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  and 
earl  of  Macclesfield,  in  the  county  of 
Cheshire,  July  23, 1679 ;  died  1694. 

2.  ii.  Charles  Gerard,  son  and  heir, 
died  1701,  without  issue. 

3.  in.  Fitton  Gerard,  brother  and 
heir,  died  1702,  s.  p.    Honors  Extinct. 

4.  i.  Thomas  Parker,3  first  baron 
Parker  of  Macclesfield,  created  viscount 
Parker  of  Ewelme,  in  the  county  of 
Oxford,  and  eurl  of  Macclesfield,  in  the 
county  of  Cheshire,  November  5, 1721  ; 
Lord  Chancellor  1718;  died  1732. 

5.  v.  George  Parker,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1764. 

6.  vi.  Thomas  Parker,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1795. 

7.  vii.  George  Parker,  son  and  heir. 
Present  earl  of  Macclesfield  and  vis- 
count and  baron  Parker. 

Mahon. 
See  Stanhope. 

Maidstone. 

Viscounty. 

1.  l.  Elizabeth,4  daughter  and  heir  of 
Sir  Thomas  Heneage,  knt.,  and  widow 
of  Sir  Moyle  Finch,  bart.,  created  vis- 
countess of  Maidstone,  in  the  county  of 
Kent,  July  8,  1623;  created  countess  of 
Winchelsea  July  12,  1628;  died  in 
the  year  1633. 

2.  H.  Sir  Thomas  Finch,  second  bart. 
son  and  heir  of  earl  of  Winchelsea. 
See  Winchelsea. 

Maine. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  i.  Walter  de  Maine,5  died  before 
1 191,  of  whom  nothing  more  is  known. 

Malden. 
Viscounty,  April  20, 1661.  SeeEssex. 


Malet. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  i.  William  Malet,6  entered  Eng- 
land with  William  the  Conqueror  ;  died 
in  the  time  of  Henry  I. 

2.  ii.  Robert  Malet,  son  and  heir; 
Great  Chamberlain  of  England;  deprived 
and  banished. 

3.  i.  William  Malet,  lord  of  Danegell, 
co.  Somerset,  1 168. 

4.  ii.  William  Malet,  lord  of  Corey 
Malet,  co.  Somerset,  was  one  of  the  25 
barons  appointed  to  enforce  Magna 
Charta;  died  before  1224,  without 
male  issue. 

Malmesbury. 
Marquisate,  Jan.  1,  1715 — Forfeited 
1728.    See  Wharton. 
Barony.  Earldom. 

3.  i.  James  Harris,7  created  baron  Mol- 
mesbury  of  Malmesbury,  co.  Wilts,  Sept. 
19,  J788;  created  viscount  Fitz-Harris 
of  Hum  Court,  co.  Southampton,  nnd 
earl  of  Malmesbury,  Dec.  29,  1800; 
K.B.;  died  1820. 

4.  ii.  James  Edward  Harris,  son  and 
heir.  Present  baron  Malmesbury,  and 
viscount  Fitz-Harris. 

Malpas. 

Viscounty,  December  27,  1706.  See 
Cholmondelev. 

Malton. 
Barony.  Earldom. 

1.  i.  Thomas  Wentworth,8  (son  and 
heir  of  Thomas  Watson,  who  assumed 
the  name  of  Wentworth,  second  son  of 
Edward,  second  baron  Rockingham  ;) 
created  baron  of  Malton,  co.  York,  May 
28,  1728  ;  created  viscount  Higham,  of 
Higham  Ferrers,  baron  of  Waith,  in  the 
county  of  York,  and  of  Hjjrrowden,  co. 
Northampton,  and  earl  of  Malton,  in  the 
county  of  York,  November  19,  1734  ; 
succeeded  as  baron  Rockingham  Febr. 
26,  1746  ;  and  created  marq.  of  Rock- 
ingham April  19,  1746 ;  K.  13. ;  died  in 
the  year  1750. 

2.  n.  Charles  Watson  Wentworth, 
marquess  of  Rockingham,  created  baron 
and  earl  of  Malton  in  Ireland,  (v.  p.)  Sep- 
tember 17,  1750 ;  K.  G. ;  died  in  1782, 
s.  p.    Honors  Extinct. 


Arms.    •  Or,  a  buck  triM-ant,  within  •  bonier,  gulc*.  «  Ar.  a  saltier,  (rules  a  rrwrrat  for  .kroner  »  Gufo,  « 

chevron  between  three  leopard*'  heads,  or.  *  Baron  and  femnie :  the  baron  bran  ar.  a  chevron,  between  three  griffins, 

naaant,  table,  for  Finch  :  the  femroe  bean,  or,  a  greyhound,  cutrent,  sable,  between  three  kopanV  head*,  a*,  within  a 

border  engrailed,  (rules,  for  Hbnnraue.  *  Party  per  pale.  ar.  and  w.  three  chevroneb  between  a*  many  cinqucf.iib, 

all  countrr-chanRed.  •  Ar.  three  escallop*,  or.  '  Quarterly ;  ftnrt  ai.d  fourth.ax.  achevron  erminni*  brtween  three 

hcdgv.hogi,  or,  for  Harris  ;  second  and  third,  azure,  two  ban,  and  a  chief  or,  the  last  charged  with  three  cM-allop*  of  the 
field,  for  Clarkk  :  on  a  chief  extending  over  the  first  and  »ccond  quarters  ar.  the  eagle  of  ]*rui*ia  displayed  sable,  braked, 
legged,  and  langucd  gu. ;  on  thebrcart  the  cipher  V.  R.  and  over  it  theeloctoral  cap,  in  tin-  dexter  claw  a  severe,  in  the 
•iiuitcramound,  all  or;  and  ou  rath  wing  a  trefoil  ar.  •  See  title  Koekinghaui. 
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2.  ii.  Robert  de  Mandeville,  son  and 
heir,  living  1265. 

3.  i.  Geoffrey  de  Mandeville,  presu- 
med brother  of  Robert,  the  last  baron  ; 
died  in  the  year  1265. 

4.  ii.  John  de  Mandeville,  son  and 
heir,  died  — ,  without  male  issue. 

Mandeville. 

Viscounty. 

1.  i.  Henry  Montagu,6  brother  of  Ed- 
ward, first  baron  Montagu  of  Boughton  ; 
created  baron  Montagu  of  Kimbolton,  co. 
Huntingdon,  and  viscount  Mandeville, 
Dec.  19,  1620 ;  created  earl  of  Manches- 
ter Febr.  5,  1626.    See  Manchester. 

Makers. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  i.  Baldwin  de  Maners,  summoned 
to  parliament  Oct.  26,  1309,  but  never 
afterwards ;  died  — .    Barony  Extinct. 

Manners  of  Foston. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  Thomas  Manners  Sutton,7  sixth 
son  of  George  Manners,  (assumed  the 
name  of)  Sutton,  third  son  of  John,  third 
duke  of  Rutland ;  ere.  baron  Manners  of 
Foston,  co.  Lincoln,  April  20, 1807 ;  Lord 
Chancellor  of  Ireland.  Present  baron 
Manners  of  Foston. 

Manners  of  II addon. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  i.  John  Manners,  son  and  heir-ap- 
parent of  John,  earl  of  Rutland,  who  died 
1679  ;  summoned  to  parliament  (v.  p.,) 
April  29,  1679,  succeeded  his  father  as 
earl  of  Rutland  Sept.  29,  1679 ;  created 
marquess  of  Granby  and  duke  of  Rutland 
March  29,  1 703,  in  which  dignity,  this 
baron v  is  merged  ;  died  in  the  year  1711. 
See  Rutland. 

Manny. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

1 .  i.  Walter  de  Manny,8  summoned 
to  parliament  Nov.  13,  1347 ;  K.  G.  ; 
died  1372,  s.  p  m.  Anne,  his  daughter, 
married  John  Hastings,  earl  of  Pembroke, 
and  on  the  death  of  their  only  child  John, 
earl  of  Pembroke,  in  1399,  without  issue, 
this  barony  was  Extinct. 

Mansfield. 

Viscounty. 

1.  i.  William  Cavendish,9  son  and 
heir  of  Charles  Cavendish,  (younger  bro- 
ther of  William,  earl  of  Devonshire,)  by 
Catherine,  daughter  and  at  length  heir  of 

A  avs.    i  Sable,  a  fret,  or  »  Ardent,  two  ban,  lozenge,  azure.  >  Argent,  three  lozenge*  in  fewe,  Rule*,  within  a 

border,  w.  a  ere*cent  for  dlrtcrenec.  *  Quarterly  ;  firat  and  fourth,  az.  three  loicngen,  conjoined,  in  fewe  gu.  within  a 

bordure  *a.  for  Movtaoc  ;  Mcnnd  and  third,  or,  an  eagle  displayed,  vert,  beaked  and  memberud,  gu.  for  Monthkkviib.— 

*  Quarterly,  or  and  gules. — -*  Argent,  three  lozenge*  in  Um*c\  gu  within  a  border  m.  '  Quarterly  :  first  and  fourth, 

ar.  a  canton  ta.  for  Sitton  ;  second  and  third,  or,  two  liar*  ai.  a  chief,  quarterly,  of  the  *rrond{and  gu.  the  first  and  fourth 
quarter*,  each  charged  with  two  Hetir*-de-H*,  gold,  the  second  and  third  each  with  a  lion  of  hngland,  mi  a  crescent  sable, 

a  mullet  ar.  for  ditti-rence,  for  M  an.ieu*.  "  Or,  three  clnvmnils,  >a   »  KaWe,  three  Mag*'  head*,  cabuahed  argent 

armed,  or,  a  mullet  for  dillbrencc. 

4  F 


Maltravers. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  i.  John  Maltravers,'  summoned  to 
parliament  June  5,  1330,  and  Nov.  18, 
1351 ;  died  1364,  leaving  his  grand-dau. 
(daughter  of  John  Maltravers,  his  eldest 
son,)  Eleanor,  wife  of  John  Fitz-Alan, 
second  son  of  Richard,  earl  of  Arundel, 
who  died  1375,  his  next  heir ;  which  John 
Fitz-Alan  is  often  styled  baron  Maltra- 
vers in  the  right  of  his  wife,  though  never 
summoned  to  parliament  by  that  title.- 

Mam  i  not. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  i.  Walcheline  Maminot living  in 
the  year  1 1 45. 

2.  n.  Walcheline  Maminot,  son  and 
heir,  died  before  1 192,  s.  p. 

Manchester 

Earldom. 

1.  i.  Henry  Montagu,3 1st  baron  Mon- 
tagu of  Kimbolton,  and  1st  viscount 
Mandeville  ;  created  earl  of  Manchester 
Febr.  5,  1626  ;  Lord  Treasurer ;  died  in 
the  year  1642. 

2.  ii.  Edward  Montagu,  son  and  heir, 
K.B.  andK.  G.,  died  1071. 

3.  in.  Robert  Montagu,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1682. 

Dukedom. 

4.  iv.  Charles  Montagu,  son  and  heir, 
created  duke  of  Manchester  April  13, 
1719  ;  died  1722. 

5.  v.  William  Montagu,  son  and  heir, 
died  1730,  without  issue. 

6.  vi.  Robert  Montagu,  brother  and 
heir,  died  1762. 

7.  vn.  George  Montagu,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  vear  1788. 

8.  vin.  William  Montagu,4  son  and 
heir.  Present  duke  and  earl  of  Man- 
chester, viscount  Mandeville,  and  baron 
Montagu  of  Kimbolton. 

Mandeville. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  i.  Geoffrey  de  Mandevill/'  in  the 
time  of  William  the  Conqueror. 

2.  ii.  William  de  Mandeville,  son  and 
heir,  in  the  time  of  Henry  I. 

3.  in.  Geoffrey  de  Mandeville,  son 
and  heir,  created  earl  of  Essex  by  king 
Stephen.    See  Essex. 

Mandeville  of  Mershtvood. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

I.  i.  William  de  Mandeville,5  of  the 
same  family,  in  the  time  of  John. 
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Cuthbert,  2nd  baron  Ogle,  created  ba- 
ron Ogle,  of  Bothal,  co.  ,  and  vise. 

Mansfield,  co.  Nottingham,  November  3, 
1620  ;  created  earl  of  Newcastle  March 
7,  1651—  Extinct  in  the  year  1691.  See 
Newcastle. 
Jiarony.  Earldom. 

3.  i.  William  Murray1,  fourth  son  of 
David,  fifth  viscount  Stormont  in  Scot- 
land, ere.  lord  Mansfield,  baron  Mans- 
field, co.  Notts,  Nov.  H,  1756  ;  created 
carl  of  Mansfield,  co.  Notts,  October  31, 
1776;  Lord  Chief  Justice  ;  died  1793, 
without  issue.  Barony  Extinct  ;  but 
the  dignity  of  countess  of  Mansfield, 
devolved  on 

4.  i.  Louisa,9  daughter  of  Charles, 
9th  lord  Cathcart  in  Scotland,  and  wife 
of  David,  seventh  viscount  Stormont, 
nephew  of  the  last  earl.  Present  coun- 
tess of  Mansfield,  co.  Nottingham,  and 
the  dignity  of  earl  of  Mansfield,  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  devolved  on  her 
first  husband. 

5.  ii.  David  Murray, 'seventh  viscount 
Stonnont  in  Scotland ;  K.  T. ;  died  in 
the  year  1796. 

6.  in.  William  Murray,  son  and 
heir.  Present  earl  of  Mansfield  in  Mid- 
dlesex, and  heir-appurent  to  the  earldom 
of  Mansfield,  co.  Notts,  also  viscount 
Stormont  in  Scotland. 

Mansell. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  Sir  Thomas  Mansell,1  fourth 
bart.,  created  baron  Mansell  of  Margam, 
in  the  county  of  Glamorgan,  December 
31,  1711  ;  died  1723. 

2.  ii.  Thomas  Mansell,  grandson  and 
heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  Robert  Man- 
sell,  eldest  son  of  the  last  baron  ;  died  in 
the  year  1743,  without  issue. 

3. *  m.  Christopher  Mansell,  uncle  and 
heir,  being  second  son  of  Thomas,  first 
baron  ;  died  1744,  without  issue. 

4.  iv.  Bussy  Mansell,  brother  and 
heir,  died  1750,  without  male  issue. 
Title  Extinct. 

Max  vers. 

Earldom. 

1.  i.  Charles  Meadows,5  (assumed  the 
name  of)  Piorrepont,  first  baron  Pierre- 
pont  and  viscount  Newark,  son  of  Philip 
Meadows,  by  Frances,  sister  and  heiress 
of  Evelyn  Pierrepont,  last  duke  of  King- 


ston, created  earl  Manvers  April  9,  1806 ; 
died  in  the  year  1816. 

2.  ii.  Charles  Herbert  Pierrepont,  son 
and  heir.  Present  earl  Manvers,  vise. 
Newark,  and  baron  Pierrepont  of  Holme 
Pierrepont. 

March. 

Earldom. 

1.  i.  Roger  Mortimer,6  created  earl  of 
March  in  1328;  hanged  and  attainted  in 
1330.    Honors  Forfeited. 

2.  n.  Roger  Mortimer,  grandson  of  the 
last  earl,  being  son  and  heir  of  Edmund 
Mortimer,  his  eldest  son,  restored  in 
blood  and  honors  in  1352 ;  K.  G. ;  died 
in  the  year  1360. 

3.  in.  Edmund  Mortimer,  son  and 
heir  ;  married  Philippa,  daughter  and 
heir  of  Lionel  Plantagenet,  duke  of 
Clarence,  third  son  of  Edward  III.; 
died  in  the  year  1381. 

4.  iv.  Roger  Mortimer,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1398. 

5.  v.  Edmund  Mortimer,  son  and  heir, 
died  1424,  s.  p.  Earldom  Extinct.  This 
title  was  borne  by  the  descendants  of  his 
sister  Anne,  of  the  house  of  York,  but  no 
patent  of  creation  to  the  dignity  has  ever 
passed  the  Great  Seal. 

6.  i.  Edward  Plantagenet,7  prince  of 
Wales,  son  and  heir-apparent  of  Edward 
IV.,  created  earl  of  Salisbury  Febr.  15, 
1477;  and  earl  of  March  and" Pembroke, 
July  8, 1479.  Titles  merged  in  the  crown 
on  his  becoming  king  us  Edward  V. 

7.  i.  Esme  Stuart,"  lord  of  Aubigny  in 
France,  second  son  of  Esme,  duke  of  Le- 
nox in  Scotland ;  created  baron  Stuart 
of  Leighton,  of  Leighton  Bromswold,  co. 
Hunts,  and  earl  of  March,  June  7,  I619j 
died  in  the  year  1624. 

8.  ii.  James  Stuart,  son  and  heir, 
created  duke  of  Richmond  August,  1641 ; 
K.G.;  died  16-i5. 

9.  in.  Esme  Stuart,  son  and  heir, 
died  1600,  without  issue. 

10.  iv.  Charles  Stuart,  earl  of  Litch- 
field, cousin  and  heir,  being  son  and  heir 
of  George  Stuart,  second  son  of  James, 
second  earl  and  first  duke  of  Richmond  ; 
K.  G. ;  died  1672,  s.  p.  Honors  Extinct. 

11.  I.  Charles  Lenox,"  natural  son  of 
Charles  II.,  created  baron  of  Setrington, 
co.  York,  earl  of  March  and  duke  of 
Richmond,  Aug.  9,  1675.  See  Richmond. 


Akm*.   I  A  nirc,  three  mnlMnar  within  a  double  tre<<*ure,  or.  *  Quarterly ;  flrrt and  fourth,  ax.  three ctom  croMlrta 

fitchec  toning  ln>m  an  many  cnvonti  ar.  for  Cat  lit  art  ;  *ccoi  <l  and  third,  axurr,  three  covered  cups,  or,  for  Sen  aw  

1  Ouarterlv ;  first  and  fourth,  a*urc,  three  utars  within  a  double  tmwure,  flory  and  eounternV>ry,  with  fleurR.de.lis  Jor,  for 

Mi  rhjiv  ;  nt-cond  and  third,  gu.  three  en****  pattec,  ar.  LwO  and  one,  for  Babi  i.av  of  Ilalvairn.  *  Argent,  a  chevron, 

between  thr»«  maunche*,  »*.  *  Ar.  a  lion  rampant,  m.  neiuec  of  cinquc-fniW,  gulea.  '  Barry  of  »ix,  or  and  gti.  on  a 

chief  the  fir»t,  three  pallet*  between  two  enquire*,  ba*t  dexter  and  xinixter  of  the  second,  an  ineacutrheon.  ar.  »  guar. 

terh  •  France*  and  England,  a  label  of  three  point*.  arseiiL  H  Ouartirlv  ;  Arat  and  fourth,  France.'on  a  border,  gn.  eight 

fcrmaulxm,  or,  second  and  third,  a  fewe  cheeky,  ar.  and  a*,  a  bonier  gu.  on  an  inweutchcon  of  pretence,  ar.  a  saltier  cngT 
between  four  cin<juefoil»,gu.  »  Sec  title  Richmond. 
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Marlborough. 


Earldom. 

1.  i.  James  Ley/  first  baron  Ley, 
created  earl  of  Marlborough,  co.  Wilts, 
Febr.  !,  1626;  Lord  High  Treasurer; 
died  in  the  year  1628. 

2.  ii.  Henry  Ley,  son  and  heir,  died 
before  the  year  1 640. 

3.  in.  James  Ley,  son  and  heir,  died 
in  1665,  without  issue. 

4.  iv.  William  Ley,  uncle  and  heir, 
being  next  brother  of  Henry,  second 
earl ;  died  1679,  s.  p.  Honors  Extinct. 
Dukedom. 

5.  i.  John  Churchill,2  first  baron 
Churchill,  and  first  baron  Churchill  in 
Scotland  ;  created  earl  of  Marlborough, 
co.  Wilts,  April  9,  1689  ;  created  marq. 
of  Blandford  and  duke  of  Marlborough, 
Dec.  14,  1702;  K.  G. ;  died  in  1722, 
without  male  issue. 

6.  ii.  Henrietta,  eldest  daughter  and 
co-heiress  of  the  last  duke,  and  wife  of 
Francis,  earl  of  Godolphin,  succeeded  as 
baroness  Churchill,  countess  and  duchess 
of  Marlborough,  and  marchioness  of 
Blandford,  and  as  baroness  Churchill  in 
Scotland  ;  died  1733,  s.  p.  m. 
Earldom.  Dukedom. 

7.  i.  Charles  Spencer,  fifth  earl  of 
Sunderland,  nephew  and  heir  of  the 
duchess,  and  grandson  of  John,  1st  duke, 
being  second  son  of  Charles,  third  earl  of 
Sunderland,  by  Anne,  second  daughter 
and  co-heir  of  John,  first  duke,  succeeded 
as  duke  and  earl  of  Marlborough,  marq. 
of  Blandford,  baron  Churchill,  and  also 
as  baron  Churchill  in  Scotland ;  succeeded 
his  brother  Robert,  2nd  carl  of  Sunder- 
land, Nov.  27,  1729;  K.  G. ;  died  17-38. 

H.  ii.  George  Spencer,  son  and  heir ; 
K.  G. ;  died  in  the  year  1817. 

9.  in.  George  Spencer, 3  (assumed  the 
name  of)  Churchill,  son  and  heir.  Pre- 
sent duke  and  earl  of  Marlborough,  mar- 
quess of  Blandford,  carl  of  Sunderland, 
baron  Spencer  of  Wormleighton,  and 
baron  Churchill ;  also  baron  Churchill  in 
Scotland. 

Marmion  of  Tamivorth. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1  I,  Robert  Marmion,4  obtained  the 
lordship  of  Tarn  worth  from  William  the 
Conqueror. 

2.  ii.  Robert  Marmion,  son  and  heir, 
living  in  1143. 

Arms.    '  Argent,  a  cherron  between  three  icaU'  head*,  cooped,  *a.  «  Sa.  a  lion  rampant,  argent,  on  a  canton  of  the 

mk-oikI,  thorn**  of  England.  »  Quarterly  ;  first  and  fourth,  «a.  a  linn  rampant,  ar.  on  a  ranton  of  the  la<t,  a  CTOWgll. 

ffir  t'urm  iiili. ;  nerond  ami  third,  <|uartrrly  ar.  and  «i.  in  the  secmid  and  third  quartern  a  fret  or,  over  all,  mi  a  liend  sa. 
three  iwrailops  of  the  tlr»t,  for  Spknckb  ;  anil  a*  an  iionorable  augmentation,  w  rhief  ail  e«corheoo  ar  charged  with  the 
rnw  of  St  (ttftrgr,  rii.  with  a  i>rinrc'»  coronet,  and  thereon  an  iih-m  cn  li.  on  ol  the  anni*  of  France,  vir.  a/,  thiee  nVntiMlc. 

Ii«  or  ;  the  whole  arm,  burne  u|*>n  an  hn|H.tul  eagle,  a»  prince  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  '  VYrry,  a  lose,  pile*.  

>  tiu.  a  lion  i 


3.  in.  Robert  Marmion,  son  and 
heir,  died  about  1217. 

4.  iv.  Robert  Marmion,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1241. 

5.  v.  Philip  Marmion,  son  and  heir, 
died  1292,  without  male  issue,  leaving 
his  daughters  his  heirs,  viz.,  Joan,  the 
wife  of  William  lc  Mostyn ;  Mazera, 
wife  of  Ralf  do  Cromwell ;  Maud,  wife 
Ralph  de  Bordelaye  ;  and  by  his  second 
wife  a  daughter,  Joane,  wife  of  Sir 
Thomas  Ludlow,  whose  son,  Thomas  de 
Ludlow,  left  a  daughter  and  heir  Mar- 
garet, who  married  Sir  John  Dymoke, 
knt.,  and  brought  the  manor  of  Scriv- 
elsbv,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  to  that 
family,  which  manor  imparts  to  its 
holder  the  office  of  champion  at  the 
king's  coronation,  and  is  still  held  by 
the  Dymokes. 

Marmion  of  Witrington. 
Barony  hy  Tenure. 

1.  i.  Robert  Marmion,  younger  half- 
brother  of  Robert  Marmion,  fourth  lord 
of  Tam worth,  lord  of  Witrington,  in 
the  county  of  Lincoln  ;  died  — . 

2.  ii.  William   M  armion,  son  and 
heir,  died  — . 
Barony  by  Writ. 

3.  hi.  John  Marmion,  son  and  heir, 
summoned  to  parliament  July  26,  1313; 
died  in  the  year  1 322. 

4.  iv.  John  Marmion,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  133;}. 

0,  v.  Robert  Marmion  son  ami  heir, 
was  never  summoned  to  parliament  ; 
died  — ,  without  issue,  leaving  two  sis- 
ters his  heirs,  between  whom  this  barony 
fell  into  abeyance. 


Marmion  of  — . 
Barony  by  Writ. 

I.  I.  William  Marmion,  younger 
brother  of  Robert  Marmion,  fourth  lord 
of  Tam  worth,  summoned  to  parliament 
December  21,  1264,  but  never  after- 
wards ;  died  — ,  s.  p.    Barony  Extinct. 

Marnky. 

Barony. 

1 .  i.  Henry  Marney,5  created  baron 
Marney  of  Levr  Marny,  in  the  county 
Essex,' April  9,  1523;  K.  G.;  died  in 
the  year  1524. 

2.  ii.  John  Marney,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1025,  without  male 
issue.    Title  Extinct. 
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Lords  and  Earls  Marshal.* 
Lards  Marshal. 

1.  i.  Gilbert  de  Clare,1  lord  marshal 
in  1135;  created  earl  of  Pembroke  by 
king  Stephen  in  the  year  1 139. 

2.  ii.  Richard  de  Clare,  surnamed 
Strongbow,  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  lord 
Marshal  in  1149  ;  died  in  1176. 

3.  i.  John,  surnamed  Marshal  from 
this  office,  which  was  conferred  on  him 
by  king  Henry  II.,  upon  the  death  of 
Richard,  earl  of  Pembroke  in  1 176. 

4.  ii.  William  Marshal,  lord  Mar- 
shal, in  1199,  the  grand-child  of  the 
former  John,  who,  having  married  Isa- 
bel, daughter  and  heir  of  Richard  Strong- 
bow,  was  created  earl  of  Pembroke  by 
king  John  in  1201. 

5.  in.  William  Marshal,  the  younger, 
carl  of  Pembroke,  lord  Marshal  in  1219. 

(>.  iv.  Richard  Marshal,  earl  of  Pem- 
broke, lord  Marshal  in  1231. 

7.  v.  Gilbert  Marshal,  earl  of  Pem- 
broke, lord  Marshal  in  1234. 

8.  vi.  Walter  Marshal,  earl  of  Pem- 
broke, lord  Marshal  in  1242. 

9.  vn.  Anselm  .Marshal,  earl  of  Pem- 
broke, lord  Marshal  in  1245. 

10.  I.  Roger  Bigot,  carl  of  Norfolk, 
lord  Marshal  in  1245,  in  right  of  Maud 
his  mother,  one  of  the  sisters  and  heirs 
of  the  five  last  marshals. 

11.  M.  Roger  Bigot,  earl  of  Norfolk, 
in  1 269,  whose  estate,  being  confiscated 
to  the  crown,  came,  after  his  decease, 
into  the  king's  hands. 

12.  i.  Robert  de  Clifford,  made  lord 
Marshal  bv  king  Edward  II.,  during  his 
pleasure,  in  1307. 

13.  i.  Nicholas  de  Seagrave,  lord 
Seagrave,  in  1308. 


14.  i.  Thomas  de  Brotherton,  earl  of 
Norfolk,  was,  in  the  9th  of  Edward 
II.,  1315,  made  lord  Marshal. 

15.  ii.  Margaret,  daughter  and  heir  of 
Thomas  de  Brotherton,  was  often 
honored  with  the  title  of  lady  Marshal, 
and  afterwards  created  duchess  of 
Norfolk. 

16.  i.  William  de  Montacute,  earl  of 
Salisbury. 

17.  i.  Thomas  Beauchamp,  the  elder, 
earl  of  Wanvick. 

18.  l.  Edmund  Mortimer  and  the 
two  preceding  earls  did  severally  and 
successively  discharge  the  office  of  lord 
Marshal ;  but  whether  as  deputy  for  the 
lady  Margaret  it  is  not  manifest. 

!9.  i.  Henry  lord  Picrcy,  lord  Mar- 
shal at  the  coronation  of  king  Richard  II. 
in  1377;   but  according  to  Camden, 
John  Fitz-Alan,  lord  Maltravers. 
Earls  Marshal. 

20.  i.  Thomas,  lord  Mowbray,  earl  of 
Nottingham,  grandson  to  the  lady  Mar- 
garet by  her  daughter  Elizabeth,  wa* 
made  the  first  earl  Marshal,  by  king 
Richard  II.  in  13^3,  and  was  afterwards 
duke  of  Norfolk. 

21.  i.  Thomas  Holland,  earl  of  Kent, 
and  duke  of  Surrey,  was  made  earl  Mar- 
shal upon  the  banishment  of  the  duke 
of  Norfolk,  in  135)8. 

22.  i.  Thomas,  lord  Mowbray,  earl  of 
Nottingham  did,  in  13118,  on  his  father's 
death  (at  Venice,)  assume  the  title  of 
earl  Marshal ;  but  the  office  was  exer- 
cised by  John  Montacute,  earl  of  Salis- 
bury.— Camden. 

23.  i.  Ralph  Ncvil,  in  1400  was  made 
lord  Marshal  of  England  by  king  Henry 
IV.,  for  term  of  life. 


*  The  title  of  Earl  Marshal  U  dim-rent  from  the  other*  of  England,  all  which,  (the  title  of  earl  RStcts,  and  other  family 
names,  as  carl*  Cowper,  (lower,  Granville,  Waldgrave,  and  others,  excepted,)  are  local,  or  denominated  from  some  place. 
Whilst  this  tiUe,  which  was  the  only  personal  one  existing,  excepting  those  of  the  immediate  ministers  of  the  crown, 
until  made  hereditary  by  Charles  IL  In  the  family  of  Howard,  is  both  honorary  and  officiary,  the  remaining 
titles  of  English  nobility,  exclusive  of  |iorliamentary  duties,  are  only  honorary.  Anciently,  those  who  held  this 
office  were  only  Marshals  of  the  king's  house,  according  as  the  same  is  now  discharged  by  the  knights-marshal ;  but  in 
succeeding  times  it  became  a  place  of  great  power  and  honor,  which  is  the  rue  at  present  At  first,  they  had  the  title  or 
I  only.    Richard  1 1,  was  the  first  who,  by  letters  latent,  advanced  them  to  the  dignity  of  Earls  Marshal,  and 


i  power  to  bear  a  stall'  of  gold,  enameled  black  at  both  ends,  with  the  king's  arms  on  the  upper  end,  and  Uieir 
own  arms  on  the  lower  ,  whereas,  before  that  time,  the  Marshall  had  no  other  than  a  wooden  staff",  as  the  other  great  offi- 
cers have  at  court.  Before  this  time,  they  were  Lords  Marshal  only ;  for  however  the  title  of  Earl  Marshal,  or  cuuu-t 
i,  does  many  times  occur  in  our  ancient  histories,  yet  it  is  probable  that  it  was  then  given  them  only  by  the 
sy  or  curiality  of  England,  because  the  office  in  those  days  was  vested  in  the  persons  of  none  but  earls ;  as,  by  the 
like  mistake  or  courtesy,  we  find  the  titles  of  armes  tfnetckalltu  andcomet  cxmstabular tut  in  some  old  records.  The  manor 
of  Hamsted  Marshal,  in  the  county  of  Berks,  was  held  formerly  by  grand  sergeantry  of  the  kings  of  England,  conditioned, 
that  the  grantees  should  for  ever  be  the  knights- marshal,  according  as  the  offices  of  steward,  constable,  and  lord  high 
chamberlain,  in  those  times,  were  granted.  What  the  authority  and  jurisdiction  arc  of  this  great  officer  is  not  here 
insisted  on,  it  being  the  |>raacnt  undertaking  merely  to  give  a  list  of  the  names  of  those  who  have  borne  the  titles  of  Lord* 


Ak*x.  I  The  uniu  of  the  ImiL  and  Earls  Marshal  may  be  viewed  under  Uie  several  earldom*  lain  ivhiuee  Ihcv 
derive  then  titles. 
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24.  i.  John,  lord  Mowbray,  brother 
of  Thomas,  earl  Marshal,  was,  in  1412, 
by  king  Henry  V.  restored  unto  the 
title  of  earl  of  Nottingham  and  earl 
Marshal,  and  by  king  Henry  VI.  to  that 
of  Norfolk. 

25.  ii.  John,  lord  Mowbray,  duke  of 
Norfolk,  earl  Marshal  in  143d. 

2ti.  in.  John,  lord  Mowbray,  duke  of 
Norfolk,  and  earl  Marshal  in  the 
year  1445. 

27-  I.  Riehard,  duke  of  York,  second 
son  of  king  Edward  IV.  was,  by  his 
father,  created  duke  of  Norfolk  and 
earl  Marshal  in  1476;  and  afterwards 
married  Anne,  daughter  and  heir  of  the 
last  Mowbray,  duke  of  Norfolk.  Ac- 
cording to  Camden,  Sir  Thomas  Grey, 
knt.,  exercised  the  office. 

28.  1.  John,  lord  Howard,  descended 
from  the  lord  Thomas  Mowbray,  the  first 
duke  of  Norfolk,  created  duke  of  Nor- 
folk, and  earl  Marshal,  by  king  Richard 
III.  in  the  year  1483. 

29.  1.  William,  lord  Berkeley,  earl  of 
Nottingham,  descended  from  another 
daughter  of  the  said  first  duke  of  Nor- 
folk, created  earl  Marshal  by  king 
Henry  VII.  and  marquess  Berkeley,  in 
the  year  1486. 

30.  1.  Henry,  duke  of  York,  second 
son  of  king  Henry  VII.,  created  earl 
Marshal  by  his  father  in  1497,  and  was 
afterwards  king  of  England. 

31.  I.  Thomas  Howard,  earl  of  Surrey, 
son  of  John  lord  Howard,  duke  of  Nor- 
folk, was,  by  king  Henry  VIH.  created 
earl  Marshal  in  1509,  and  afterwards 
restored  as  duke  of  Norfolk.  Camden 
mentions  Charles  Brandon,  duke  of 
Suffolk. 

32.  11.  Thorn  is  Howard,  duke  of 
Norfolk,  and  earl  Marshal,  in  1546; 
attainted  in  the  year  1546. 

33.  1.  Edward  Seymour,  duke  of 
Somerset,  and  lord  protector  of  king 
Edward  VI.  in  1547,  was,  in  the  said 
king's  reign,  created  earl  Marshal. 
Camden  mentions  John  Dudley,  duke  of 
Northumberland. 

34.  1.  Thomas,  duke  of  Norfolk,  and 
earl  Marshall ;  restored  to  his  blood  and 
honors  by  queen  Mary  in  1553. 

35.  1.  Thomas  Howard,  duke  of 
Norfolk,  and  earl  Marshal  in  the  year 
1554.    Beheaded  in  1571. 

36.  1.  George  Talbot,  earl  of  Shrews- 
bury, an  d  earl  Marshal  in  1572 ;  died 
in  the  year  1590. 

37.  1.  Robert  d'Eureux,  earl  of  Essex, 


and  earl  Marshal  in  1597;  died  in 
the  year  1601. 

38.  1.  Edward  Somerset,  earl  of  Wor- 
cester, executed  the  office  of  earl  Mar- 
shal at  the  coronation  of  king  James  in 
1603  ;  after  which  the  office  was  a  long 
time  executed  by  commission. 

39.  1.  Thomas  Howard,  earl  of  Arun- 
del and  Surrey,  (grandson  of  Thomas, 
duke  of  Norfolk,  by  his  son  Philip,  earl 
of  Arundel)  was,  by  king  James  created 
earl  Marshal  in  1621. 

40.  11.  Henry  Howard,  enjoyed  these 
and  the  rest  of  his  father's  honors,  after 
his  decease  in  the  year  1646;  died  April 
17, 1652. 

41.  in.  Henry  Howard,  second  son 
to  the  last  Henry,  was,  by  king  Charles 
II.  created  earl  of  Norwich,  and  earl 
Marshal,  Oct.  19,  1672,  24  or  13 
Charles  II.  He  succeeded  his  brother 
Thomas,  duke  Norfolk,  in  his  honors ; 
died  January  11,  1683. 

42.  iv.  Henry  Howard,  lord  Mow- 
bray, summoned  to  parliament,  in  the 
life-time  of  his  father,  Jan.  21,  1677; 
succeeded  duke  Henry,  his  father,  in 
1683;  died  s.  p.  April  2,  1701. 

43.  v.  Thomas  Howard,  eldest  son  of 
the  lord  Thomas  Howard,  younger 
brother  of  Henry,  duke  of  Norfolk,  suc- 
ceeded his  uncle  in  1701  ;  but  the  office 
of  earl  Marshal  was  executed  by  Charles, 
earl  of  Carlisle,  during  his  minority,  and 
afterwards  by  the  right  honorable  Henry, 
earl  of  Bindon. 

44.  vi.  Edward  Howard,  his  brother, 
duke  of  Norfolk,  in  1732 ;  earl  of  Scar- 
borough, and  carl  Marshal. 

45.  vii.  Charles  Howard,  son  and 
heir  of  Charles,  eldest  son  of  Charles 
Howard  of  Greystock,  next  brother  of 
Henry,  duke  of  Norfolk,  who  died  1084; 
succeeded  as  duke  of  Norfolk,  earl  of 
Arundel,  Surrey,  and  Norfolk,  baron 
Fitz-Alan,  Clun  and  Oswaidestre,  and 
Maltravers ;  earl  Marshal  of  England ; 
died  in  the  year  1786. 

46.  viii.  Charles  Howard,  son  and 
heir,  died  1814,  without  issue. 

47.  ix.  Bernard  Edward  Howard, 
cousin  and  heir,  being  son  and  heir  of 
Henry,  son  of  Bernard,  son  and  heir  of 
Bernard  Howard,  eighth  son  of  Henry 
Frederick,  earl  of  Arundel,  Surrey  and 
Norfolk.  Present  duke  of  Norfolk,  earl 
of  Arundel,  Surrey,  and  Norfolk,  baron 
Fitz-Alan,  Clun  and  Oswaidestre,  and 
Maltravers,  earl  Marshal,  and  heredi- 
tary Marshal  of  England. 
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Marshal. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  i.  Gilbert  Mareschall,'  Marshal  to 
king  Henry  I,  died  — . 

2.  ii.  John  Mareschall,  Marshal  to 
king  Stephen  ;  died  — . 

3.  in.  John  Mareschall,  son  and  heir, 
Marshal  to  king  Richard  I. ;  died  in  the 
year  1 199,  without  issue,  leaving  his 
brother  William,  earl  of  Pembroke, 
his  heir. 

Marshal  of  — . 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  i.  John  Marshal,  nephew  to  Wil- 
liam, earl  of  Pembroke,  created  mar- 
shal of  Ireland  1207  ;  died  1234. 

2.  ii.  John  Marshal,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1 242. 

3.  in.  William  Marshal,  son  and 
heir,  died  1264. 

4.  iv.  John  Marshal,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1283. 

Barony  by  Writ. 

5.  v.  William  Marshal,  son  and  heir, 
summoned  to  parliament  January  9, 
1309;  died  1314. 

6.  vi.  John  Marshal,  son  and  heir, 
never  summoned  to  parliament ;  died 
about  1316,  leaving  Ilawyse,  wife  of 
Robert  lord  Morley,  his  sister  and  heir, 
among  whose  descendants,  the  barons 
Morley,  this  barony  is  now  in  abeyance. 
See  Morley. 

Marsham. 
Viscounty,  June  22,   1801.  See 
Romney. 

Martin. 
Barony  by  Tenure 

1.  i.  Martin  de  Tours,"  acquired  the 
lordship  of  Kemys,  co.  Pembroke. 

2.  ii.  Robert  Martin,  son  and  heir, 
died  — . 

3.  III.  William  Martin,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  vear  1209. 

4.  iv.  \V  illiam  Martin,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the*year  1215. 

5.  v.  Nicholas  Martin,  son  and  heir, 
became  lord  of  Barnstaple,  in  the  right 
of  his  wife;  died  1282. 

Barony  by  Writ. 

6.  vi.  William  Martin,  grandson,  and 
heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  Nicholas 
Martin  eldest  son  of  the  last  baron ; 
summoned  to  parliament  June  23, 1295; 
died  in  the  year  1325. 

7.  vn.  William  Martin,  son  and  heir, 
never  summoned  to  parliament;  died  in 
the  year  1326,  s.  p. 


Maryborough. 

Barony. 

1.  I.  William  Wellesley,3  (assumed 
the  name  of)  Pole,  second  son  of  Garret, 
first  earl  of  Mornington  in  Ireland,  and 
brother  of  the  marquess  Wellesley, 
K.  G.,  and  brother  of  the  duke  of  Wel- 
lington, K,  G. ;  created  baron  Mary- 
borough of  Maryborough,  in  Queen's 
county,  August  15,  1021.  Present 
baron  Maryborough. 

Mash  am. 

Barony. 

1.  I.  Sir  Samuel  Masham,4  4th  bart., 
created  baron  Masham  of  Otes,  co.  Essex, 
Dec.  31,  1711  ;  died  1738. 

2.  ii.  Samuel  Masham,  son  and  heir, 
died  1776,  s.  p.    Title  Extinct. 

Mauduit. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  i.  William  Mauduit,5  chamberlain 
to  Henry  I. 

2.  El.  Robert  Mauduit,  son  and  heir, 
chamberlain  to  the  king ;  died  about  the 
year  1135,  without  male  issue. 

3.  in.  William  Mauduit,  brother  of 
Robert,  the  last  baron ;  chamberlain  to 
the  king;  living  in  1197. 

4.  iv.  Robert  Mauduit,  died  1221. 

5.  v.  William  Mauduit,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1256. 

6.  vi.  William  Mauduit,  son  and  heir, 
became  earl  of  Warwick  in  the  right  of 
his  mother.    See  Warwick. 


7.  f.  Thomas  Mauduit,  presumed  of 
the  same  family,  living  1241. 

8.  t.  Robert  Mauduit,  of  this  family, 
governor  of  Dadington  castle  in  1216. 

Mauduit  of — . 

Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  i.  John  Mauduit,5  of  the  same  fa- 
mily, summoned  to  parliament  Sept.  12, 
1342,  but  never  afterwards ;  died  1347. 

Mau  ley. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  i.  Peter  de  Mauley,6  obtained  the 
barony  of  Mulgrave  in  right  of  his  wife, 
Isabel,  daughter  of  Robert  de  Turnham ; 
died  in  the  year  1221. 

2  ii.  Peter  de  Mauley,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1242. 

3.  in.  Peter  de  Mauley,  son  and  heir, 
living  1258 j  died-.  % 
Barony  by  Writ. 

4.  iv.  Peter  de  Mauley,  son  and  heir, 
summ  to  pari.  June  23, 1295;  died  1310. 


Armh.    I  Gu.  a  bend  kwengeo.  or.  *  Argent,  two  nan,  gules.  1  Ouarterly  ;  first  and  fourth,  az.  seiner  of  fleur*. 

de-li-  nr,  a  Ihmi,  rani|unt,  ax.  lor  I'oi.k  ;  »ccou«l,  mile*,  a  itom  argent,  between  five  pUto>  in  each  quarter,  NilMi  r-«a\>,  for 

\Vi;i.i  i  si.i.v  ;  thini.or,  a  linn,  rampant,  gu,  for  Cuu.lv.  •  Or, a  to*,  buincUc,  gu.  between  two  lion*  |M»*am  guarUant. 

>.able.  *  Ar.  two  bar*,  gu.  «  Or,  .1  bend  no. 
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5.  v.  Peter  de  Mauley,  son  and 
died  in  the  year  1305. 

6.  vi.  Peter  de  Mauley,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1383. 

7.  vii.  Peter  de  Mauley,  grandson 
and  heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  Peter  de 
Mauley,  eldest  son  of  the  last  baron ; 
died  in  1415,  without  issue. 

Maynard. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  Sir  William  Maynard,'  1st  bart., 
and  first  baron  Maynard  in  Ireland ;  ere. 
baron  Maynard  of  Estaines  ad  Turrim, 
in  the  county  of  Essex,  March  14,  1628; 
died  1639. 

2.  ii.  William  Maynard,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1698. 

3.  in.  Banastre  Maynard,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  the  year  1718. 

4.  iv.  Henry  Maynard,  son  and  heir, 
died  1742,  without  issue. 

5.  v.  Grey  Maynard,  brother  and 
heir,  died  1 745,  without  issue. 
Viscounty. 

6.  vi.  Charles  Maynard,  brother  and 
heir,  created  baron  Maynard  of  Much 
Easton  co.  Essex,  and  viscount  Maynard 
of  Easton  Lodge,  co.  Essex,  October  18, 
1766'  ;  died  1775.  Irish  barony  and  the 
barony  of  Maynard  of  Estaines  ad  Turrim, 
became  Extinct  ;  but  the  viscounty  and 
barony  of  Maynard  of  Much  Euston  de- 
volved on 

7.  vn.  Sir  Charles  Maynard,  fifth 
bart.,  son  and  heir  of  Sir  William  May- 
nard, descended  from  Charles  Maynard, 
a  vounger  brother  of  William,  1st  baron; 
died  1824,  without  issue. 

8.  viii.  Henry  Maynard,  nephew  and 
heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  William  May- 
nard, next  brother  of  the  last  viscount. 
Present  viscount  and  baron  Maynard  of 
Much  Easton,  and  a  baronet. 

Meinill. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  i.  Nicholas  de  Meinill,3  summoned 
to  parliament  June  23,  1205;  died  1299, 
s.  p.  l.    Barony  Extinct. 

2.  ii.  Nicholas  de  Meinill,  natural  son 
of  the  last  baron  ;  summoned  to  parlia- 
ment May  22,  1313;  died  1322,  without 
issue.    Barony  Extinct. 

3.  in.  Nicholas  de  Meinill,  of  the 
same  family,  summoned  to  parliament 
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Jan.  22,  1336;  died  in  1342,  without 
male  issue. 

Melbourne. 

Barony. 

1.  I.  Peniston  Lamb,3  first  viscount 
Melbourne  in  Ireland;  created  baron 
Melbourne,  of  Melbourne,  in  the  county 
of  Derby,  August  11,  1815;  died  in 
the  year  1828. 

2.  ii.  William  Lamb,  son  and  heir. 
Present  baron  Melbourne,  also  viscount 
Melbourne  in  Ireland. 

Melcombe. 

Barony. 

1.  i.   George  Dodington,4  created 
baron  Melcombe  of  Melcombe-Regis,  in 
the  county  of  Dorset,  April,  1761  ;  died 
in  the  year  1762,  s.  p.    Title  Extinct. 
Meldrum. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  George  Gordon,4  fifth  earl  of 
Aboyne,  in  Scotland,  created  baron 
Meldrum  of  Morven,  in  the  county  of 
Aberdeen,  August  11,  1815.  Present 
baron  Meldrum  and  earl  of  Aboyne  in 
Scotland. 

Melgund. 
Viscounty,  Feb.  24,  1813.  See  Minto. 

Melrose. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  Thomas  Hamilton,6  created 
baron  Melrose,  of  Tyningham,  in  the 
county  of  Haddington,  in  July,  1827. 
Succeeded  his  father,  March  17,  1828, 
as  ninth  earl  of  Haddington,  and  baron 
Binning  and  Byres,  in  Scotland. 

Melville. 

Viscounty. 

1.  i.  Henry  Dundas,7  created  baron 
Dunira,  in  the  county  of  Perth,  and 
viscount  Melville  of  Melville,  in  the 
county  of  Edinburgh,  Dec.  24,  1802; 
died  in  the  year  181 1. 

2.  ii.  Robert  Saunders  Dundas,  son 
and  heir.  Present  viscount  Melville  and 
baron  Dunira,  K.  T. 

Mendip. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  Welbore  Ellis,  created  baron 
Mendip  of  Mendip,  in  the  county  of 
Somerset,  August  13,  17^4;  died  in  the 
year  1802,  without  issue,  when  the 
barony  devolved  on, 

2.  i.  Henry  Welbore  Agar"  (assumed 


Asm.   1  Ar.  a  chevron,  ai.  between  three  sinister  hand*  erect,  couped  at  the  wrist,  gu.  »  Ax.  three  bare,  gcmeU, 

anrl  a  chief,  or.  *  Sa.  on  a  fesse  erminoi*,  between  three  tinque-foib  ar.  two  mullet*  of  the  field.  «  Ar.  a  chevron, 

between  three  bugle.horns,  *a.  »  A  cheveron  between  three  boars'  heads,  couped,  within  a  double  treasure ,  flowered 

with  fleurs-de-lis  within,  and  adorned  with  crescent*  without,  or.  •  (Quarterly ;  first  and  fourth,  gules,  on  a  cheveron, 

between  three  cinquefotls  ar.  a  buckle  axure,  between  two  muschetors,  or  spots  of  ermine,  all  within  a  bordure  or,  charged 
with  eight  thistles  ppr.  for  Hamilton  of  liyrcs;  second  and  third,  ar.  a  fcasc,  wavy,  between  three  rose*  gu.  barbed  and 

•ceded  ppr.  for  the  title  of  Mkxrohk.  1  "Ar.  a  lion  ram.mnt  gu.  w  ithin  a  bordure  ax.  charged  with  three  boar*'  heads, 

cooped,  or,  two  in  chief,  and  one  base.  »  Quarterly ;  first  and  fourth,  or,  on  a  cross  sable,  five  crescent*  ar.  for  Ellis  ; 
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the  name  of)  Ellis,  second  baron  and 
viscount  Clifden  in  Ireland,  great- 
nephew  and  heir.  Present  baron  Men- 
dip,  also  viscount  and  baron  Clifton 
in  Ireland. 

Mercia. 

Earldom. 

1.  i.  Hugh  the  Great,  earl  of  Mercia, 
buried  Brithric,  king  of  Wessex,  in  the 
priory  of  Tewkesbury,  in  the  year  799, 
being  patron  of  that  foundation;  died 
in  the  year  812. 

2.  i.  Wiglaff,  duke  or  earl  of  Mercia, 
and  after  advanced  to  the  title  of  king 
of  Mercia,  was  overcome  and  rendered 
tributary  by  king  Egbert,  who  destroyed 
the  Heptarchy  ;  died  839. 

3.  i.  Burdred,  was  a  tributary  king 
under  king  Ethelwolf ;  died  — . 

4.  f.  Ethelred,  the  next  earl,  rebuilt 
Chester  in  906,  and  together  with  his 
wife  Elfleda,  daughter  of  king  Alfred 
the  Great,  was  victorious  in  the  Danish 
wars.  He  died  in  the  year  912,  leaving 
the  government  of  Mercia,  in  the  hands 
of  Elfleda. 

5.  i.  Elfere,  cousin  to  king  Edgar. 
In  976,  he  displaced  the  monks  in  many 
monasteries,  and  introduced  secular 
priests  with  their  wives ;  and  in  979, 
translated  the  body  of  St.  Edward  the 
Martyr  from  Wareham  to  the  abbey  of 
Shaftsbury.  He  died  in  the  year  983, 
eaten  by  lice  as  Malmsbury  asserts, 
leaving  his  son  his  successor. 

6.  n.  Alfric  was  banished  by  king 
Elthelred  in  986,  but  soon  restored. 
Resenting  the  disgrace,  he  suffered  him- 
self to  be  taken  by  the  Danes  in  a  sea 
fight;  and  also  in  1003,  upon  an  invasion 
of  those  marauders,  having  raised  forces  to 
oppose  them  at  Exeter,  he  feigned  sick- 
ness and  betrayed  the  whole  army. 
He  was  at  length  slain  at  the  battle  of 
Ashdon,  unwillingly  fighting  for  Ed- 
mund Ironside  against  Canute,  who  was 
victorious.  He  left  a  son  Algar,  whose 
eyes  were  put  out  by  Elthelred  for  his 
father's  former  treachery. 

7.  i.  Edric  Streon,  the  next  earl  or 
duke,  surpassed  his  predecessor  in  deceit, 
and  presents  one  of  the  most  humiliating 
instances  of  supreme  wickedness  and 
and  treachery  to  be  met  with  in  history. 
Apparently  the  friend  of  the  generous 
Edmund  Ironside,  and  secretly  that  of 
Canute,  to  him  may  be  attributed  the 
ascendancy  of  the  Danes  over  his  own 


countrymen  the  Saxons.  His  infamous 
deeds  enter  largely  into  the  annals  of 
his  times.  He  was  beheaded  by  Canute, 
whom  he  had  raised  to  the  throne,  in  the 
year  1017,  leaving  a  son  stained  with 
the  crimes  of  his  father;  for  at  his  insti- 
gation he  slew  his  king,  the  unfortu- 
nate Edmund. 

Merley. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1 .  i.  Ranulph  Merley,1  son  and  heir  of 
William  de  Merley,  lord  of  Wytton,  in 
the  time  of  Stephen. 

2.  ii.  Roger  de  Merley,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1188. 

3.  in.  Roger  de  Merley,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1 239. 

4.  iv.  Roger  de  Merley.  son  and  heir, 
died  1266,  without  male  issue. 

Me  ETON. 

Viscounty,  Nov.  20, 1805.  See  Nelson. 
Mkschines. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

I .  I.  William  de  Meschines,"  brother 
of  Ralph,  earl  of  Chester;  lord  of  several 
manors  in  Cumberland  ;  died  e.  p.  m.,  in 
the  time  of  Henry  I.,  or  Stephen. 

Middlesex. 

Earldom. 

1.  i.  Lionel  Cranfield,5 1st  baron  Cran- 
field, created  earl  of  Middlesex,  Septem- 
ber 16,  1622  ;  Lord  Treasurer  ;  died  in 
the  year  1645. 

2.  ii.  James  Cranfield,  son  and  heir, 
died  1651,  without  male  issue. 

3.  in.  Lionel  Cranfield,  brother  and 
heir,  died  1674,  s.  p.    Title  Extinct. 

4.  i.  Charles  Sackville,4  son  and  heir- 
apparent  of  Richard,  earl  of  Dorset,  by 
Frances,  sister  and  heiress  of  Lionel,  the 
last  earl,  created  baron  of  Cranfield  and 
earl  of  Middlesex,  April  4,  1675  ;  suc- 
ceeded as  earl  of  Dorset,  Aug.  27,  1 677> 
in  which  title  this  earldom  merged.  See 
Dorset.  - 

MlDDLETON. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  Sir  Thomas  Willoughhy, 5  second 
hart.,  descended  from  Thomas  Willough- 
hy, a  younger  brother  of  William,  baron 
Willoughby  of  Eresby,  who  died  1525  ; 
created  baron  Middleton,  of  Middleton, 
in  the  county  of  Warwick,  December  3 1 , 
1711  ;  died  in  1729. 

2.  ii.  Francis  Willoughby,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  the  year  1758. 

3.  in.  Francis  Willoughby,  son  and 
heir,  died  1774,  without  issue. 


■  hh.  I  Barry  of  ten,  ar.  and  «ti  within  a  bolder,  nr.  nn  it,  eight  martlet*,  or 
,  a/ure,  three  fleiir».de.h*  of  the  limt. 


three  fletim-tle-li*  of  the  lint.  •  0,'uu1 

frrftee,  iz  Un  Wu.l.ot  i.hov  of  Tarham  anil  Ercibv  ; 
WiLLoiuiiuv  of  Middkton  and  Woltatoii. 


Quarterly,  nr  and  km.  a  bend  varry 
'  and  third,  or,  on  two 


A  t.  throe  garbs  or.  »  Or.  en  a 

-»  Quarterly;  fim  and  fourth,  or 
gu.  three  water-budg-l*,  ar.  lor 
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4.  iv.  Thomas  Willoughby,  brother 
and  heir,  died  in  1781,  s.  p. 

5.  v.  Henry  Willoughby,  cousin  and 
lieir,  being  son  and  heir  of  Thomas  Wil- 
loughby, next  brother  of  Francis,  second 

i ;  died  in  1000. 

6.  vi.  Henry  Willoughby,  son  and 
Present  baron  Middleton. 


MlLBROKE. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  John  Cornwall,  baron  Fanhope, 
liusband  of  Elizabeth,  sister  of  king  Hen- 
ry IV.,  created  baron  of  Milbroke,  in  the 
county  of  Bedford,  Jan.  30,  1442;  K.G.; 
died  in  the  year  1443,  s.  p.  l.  Honors 
Extinct. 

Milford  Haven. 
Earldom,  November  9,  1706— Merged 
in  the  crown  June  11,  1727.    See  Cam- 
bridge. 

Milton. 

Viscountv,  September  6,  1746.  See 
Fitz-WihW 

Milton  of  MiUon  Abbey. 
Barony.  Viscounty. 

1.  i.  Joseph  Darner,1  first  baron  Mil- 
ton in  Ireland  ;  created  baron  Milton  of 
Milton  Abbey,  co.  Dorset,  Mav  10, 1762; 
created  viscount  Milton  of  Milton  Abbey 
aforesaid,  and  earl  of  Dorchester,  in  the 
said  county,  May  18,  1792;  died  1798. 

2.  ii.  George  Damer,  son  and  heir, 
earl  of  Dorchester,  died  in  the  year  1808, 
without  issue.    Honors  Extinct. 

Minster. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  Henry  Conyngham,3  first  marq. 
Conyngham  in  Ireland ;  created  baron 
Minster  of  Minster  Abbey,  co.  Kent, 
July  14,  1821 ;  Lord  Steward.  Present 
baron  Minster;  also  marq.  Conyngham, 
&c,  in  Ireland  ;  K.  P. 

Minto. 
Barony.  Earldom. 

1.  i.  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  fourth  bart., 
created  baron  Minto,  in  the  county  of 
Roxburgh,  Oct.  26,  1797  ;  created  vise. 
Melgund  of  Melgund,  co.  Forfar,  and 
earl  of  Minto,  co.  Roxburgh,  Febr.  24, 
1813  ;  died  1814. 

2.  ii.  Gilbert  Elliot,3  (assumed  the 
names  of)  Murray  Kynynmound,  son 
and  heir.  Present  earl  ana*  baron  Minto, 
and  viscount  Melgund. 


Moels. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  I.  Nicholas  de  Moels,4  lord  of  Cad- 
bury,  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  living 
in  the  year  1263. 

2.  ii.  Roger  de  Moels,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1294. 

Barony  by  Writ. 

3.  hi.  John  de  Moels,  son  aud  heir, 
summoned  to  parliament  Febr.  6,  1299  ; 
died  in  the  year  131 1, 

4.  iv.  Nicholas  de  Moels,  son  and  heir, 
died  1316,  without  issue. 

5.  v.  John  de  Moels,  brother  and 
heir,  never  summoned  to  parliament; 
died  1337,  8.  p.  m. 

Mohun. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  i.  William  de  Mohun,  obtained  56 
lordships  from  William  the  Conqueror, 
lord  of  Dunster. 

2.  ii.  William  de  Mohun,  son  and 
heir,  died  — . 

3.  in.  William  de  Mohun,  son  and 
heir,  created  earl  of  Dorset  by  the 
empress  Maud  in  1140,  which  title  was 
not  afterwards  confirmed ;  died  before 
the  year  1165. 

4.  iv.  William  de  Mohun,  son  and 
heir, living  11 9b  ;  died  before  1202. 

5.  v.  Reginald  de  Mohun,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  1213. 

6.  vi.  Reginald  de  Mohun,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  1256. 

7-  vii.  John  de  Mohun,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1278. 
Barony  by  fVrit. 

8.  VIII.  John  de  Mohun,  son  and  heir, 
summoned  to  parliament,  Feb.  6,  1299; 
died  in  the  year  1330. 

9.  ix.  John  de  Mohun,  grandson  and 
heir,  being  son  and  hi»ir  of  John  de 
Mohun,  eldest  son  of  the  last  baron; 
died  — ,  without  male  issue,  leaving 
three  daughters,  Elizabeth,  wife  of 
Edward  Plantagenet,  duke  of  York, 
Elizabeth,  wife  of  William  de  Monta- 
cute,  and  Maude,  wife  of  John  lord 
Strange  of  Knocking,  his  next  heirs, 
among  whose  representatives  this  barony 
is  in  Abeyance. 

Mohun  of  Okchamplon. 

Barony 

1.  i.  Sir  John  Mohun,5  second  bart., 
(lineally  descended  from  Reginald  dj 
Mohun,  younger  son  of  John,  the  baron 
Mohun,  "who  died  1330;  created  baron 


i  nSSt.  J  ^?"7'  nt*?*'*  °f      *r-  bend  «*n*rail«l,  u  1  Ar.  a  »h.nkefork,  betw  <en  throe  muHct*.  u  

T37lL  «  .  "S2  ™n   qUarUTS  n««rtwlr ;  arm-Hi,  a  Iwgle.horn,  la.  »tringo,1  and  KainUli.^  gu.  on  a  chief  a*,  three 
^      \  .t    .  *      M,J»*\V  :  ""™ndand  third, a*,  a chev  argent,  betwc.n  three fU MiM.de.lm, or  for  Kvmvnmou.no  : 
ItT^n ,t  ^yl't^.Z"  a  lM*ml'e"«rfll<«  »r  «bat-.n  az.  within  a  bordure  valr.  for  Klli.h-;  over  all,  a  chief  of  augmen- 
tation ar.  charged  with  a  moor*  head,  coupeJ  in  profile,  ppr.  beinj  Uic  arms  of  Corsica.  «  Ar.  two  ham,  gu.  in  chief 

ur,  a  cross,  engrailed,  sa. 
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Mohun  of  Okehampton,  in  the  county  of 
Devon,  April  15,  162«;  died  1044. 

2.  ii.  John  Mohun,  son  and  heir, 
died  16 — ,  without  issue. 

3.  in.  Warwick  Mohun,  brother  and 
heir,  died  1005. 

4.  nr.  Charles  Mohun,  son  and  heir, 
died  before  1082. 

5.  v.  Charles  Mohun,  son  and  heir, 
died  1712,8.  p.   Title  Extinct. 

MOLINES. 

Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  i.  John  de  Molines,1  summoned  to 
parliament,  February  18,  21,  Edw.  III. 
1347,  but  never  afterwards;  died  be- 
tween 1355  and  1307.    Barony  Extinct. 

2.  I.  Robert  Hungerford,  son  and 
heir-apparent  of  Robert,  second  baron 
Uungcrford,  having  married  Alianor, 
daughter  and  sole  heir  of  William  de 
Molines,  descended  from  the  last  baron, 
was  summoned  to  parliament,  January 
13,  1445;  succee  ded  as  third  baron 
Hungerford  in  1459;  attainted  in  1401, 
when  all  his  honors  became  Forfeited. 
Thomas  Hungerford,  his  son  anil  heir, 
was  attainted  in  1408,  though  the  at- 
tainder was  reversed  in  1485  as  it  re- 
spected him  and  his  father,  and  dying 
without  male  issue,  Mary,  his  daughter 
and  heir,  married  Edward  Hastings, 
afterwards  second  lord  Hastings  of 
Ash  by  de  la  Zouche.  The  baronies  of 
Molines,  Hungerford,  Hastings,  and 
Botreaux,  are  now  vested  in  the  present 
Marquess  of  Hastings.  See  Hunger- 
ford and  Hastings. 

Monk. 

Baronv,  July  7,  1600. — Extinct  in 
1688.    See  Albemarle. 

Monmouth. 
Barony  by  Tenure, 

1.  i.  William  Fitz-Baderon,3  in  the 
time  of  William  I. 

2.  if.  Withenock,  surnamed  dc  Mon- 
mouth, son  and  heir,  temp.  Hen.  I. 

3.  in.  Baderon  de  Monmouth,  son 
and  heir,  living  1 168 ;  died  before  1 1J0. 

4.  iv.  Gilbert  de  Monmouth,  son  and 
heir,  died  — . 

5.  v.  John  de  Monmouth,  son  and 
heir,  died  1248. 

6.  vi.  John  de  Monmouth,  son  and 
heir,  died  1257,  without  male  issue. 

Monmouth. 

Earldom. 

I.  i.  Robert  Carey,3  first  baron  Carey 
of  Leppington,  created  earl  of  Mon- 


mouth, February  5,  1020  ;  died  1G39. 

2.  n.  Henry  Carey,  son  and  heir, 
died  100 1 ,  s.  p.  M .    Title  Extinct. 
Dukedom. 

3.  i.  James  Fitz-Roy,4  natural  son  of 
Charles  II.  Created  baron  of  Tyndale, 
in  the  county  of  Northumberland,  vis- 
count Doncaster  and  duke  of  Monmouth 
Feb.  14,  1003;  K.  G. ;  attainted  and 
beheaded  1085.    Honors  Forfeited. 

3.  i.  Charles  Mordaunt,5  second  vis- 
count Mordaunt  of  Avalon,  being  son 
and  heir  of  John,  first  viscouutMordaunt, 
by  Filizabeth,  daughter  and  heir  of 
Robert  Carey,  next  brother  of  Henry 
Carey,  second  earl  of  Monmouth,  was 
created  earl  of  Monmouth,  April  9, 
1089  ;  succeeded  as  earl  of  Peterbo- 
rough in  1097,  to  which  title  this  earl- 
dom became  united — Extinct  1814.  See 
Peterborough. 

Monson. 

Barony. 

1.  I.  Sir  John  Monson,6  fifth  bart., 
created  baron  Monson  of  Burton,  in  the 
co.  of  Lincoln,  May  28,  1728;  K.  B.  ; 
died  in  thevear  1748. 

2.  ii.  John  Monson,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1774. 

3.  in.  John  Monson,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  vear  1806. 

4.  iv.  Jol  (in  George  Monson,  son  and 
heir,  died  1809. 

5.  v.  Frederick  John  Monson,  son 
and  heir.    Present  baron  Monson. 

MONTACUTE  OR  MoNTAOU. 

Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  i.  Richard  de  Montacute,7  living  in 
1 160 ;  his  successor  was 

2.  ii.  Drue  de  Montacute,  living  in 
the  year  1 107. 

3.  in.  William  de  Montacute,  died  in 
1217,  without  issue,  leaving 

4.  iv.  William  de  Montacute,  son  of 
Drue  de  Montacute,  his  next  heir ;  died 
1246,  without  male  issue. 


5.  i.  William  de  Montacute,"  son  of 
William  de  Montacute,  temp.  Hen.  II. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

6.  ii.  Simon  de  Montacute,  son  and 
heir,  summoned  to  parliament  September 
26,  1300  ;  died  1316. 

7.  in.  William  de  Montacute,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  the  year  1319. 

8.  iv.  William  de  Montacute,  son  and 
heir,  ere.  earl  of  Salisbury  March  1 6, 1 337, 
when  this  barony  merged  in  that  earldom. 


hn.M%    i  Palv  of»ix,  wavey  or  andmi.  ■  Ar  three  bans  gcmell.. , m.  over  all,  a  lion  rampant  faliant,  pi.  annex!  and 

lanpied,  M.  *  Ar.  on  a  bend,  table,  three  rose*  of  the  field,  a  crcmnt  for  difference  <  He  bore  the  arm*  of  the  kmc 

hi*  father,  with  a  battme  ainiyer,  mr.  oyer  all,  an  incccutcheon of  pretence,  or  on  a  bend  a*  a  crescent  between  two  mullet* 

of  the  first,  S;«it.   v 

fu  il»  in  fwM-,  gu. 
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9.  1.  Henry  Pole,1  descended  from  the 
last  named  baron,  and  son  of  Margaret, 
countess  of  Salisbury,  was  summoned  to 
parliament  Jan.  5,  1533  ;  attainted  and 
l»ehcaded  in  1539.  Barony  For/riled. 
He  died  8.  p.  m.,  leaving  Katherine, 
wife  of  Francis,  earl  of  Huntingdon,  an- 
cestor of  the  present  marq.  of  Hastings, 
and  Winifred,  wife  of,  first,  Sir  Thomas 
Hastings,  and  secondly,  Sir  Thomas  Bar- 
rington,  his  daughters  and  co-heirs,  (who 
were  fully  restored  in  blood  and  honors, 
1.  Ph.  and  Mary,)  amongst  whose  repre- 
sentatives the  barony  of  Montagu  is  in 
abeyance. 

Montagu. 
Barony.  Marquisate. 

1.  r.  John  Nevill, f  3rd  son  of  Richard 
Nevill,  earl  of  Salisbury,  and  Alice  Mon- 
tacute,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Thomas, 
earl  of  Salisbury ,  who  died  1428;  summ. 
to  parliament  May  23, 1461,  created  earl 
of  Northumberland  May  27, 1407,  which 
title  he  resigned  in  1471,  and  was  created 
marquess  Montagu  March 25, 1570;  died 
1471,  attainted  and  his  honors  Forfeited, 
liscounty. 

2.  1.  Anthony  Brown,3  grandson  and 
heir  of  Anthony  Brown,  and  Lucv  his 
wife,  widow  of  Sir  William  Fitz- William, 
and  daughter  and  eventually  co-heir  of 
John  Nevill,  last  marquess ;  created  vis- 
count Montague  Sept.  2,  1554  ;  K.  G. ; 
died  in  the  year  1592. 

3.  II.  Anthony  Brown,  grandson  and 
heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  Anthony 
Brown,  eldest  son  of  the  last  viscount ; 
died  in  the  year  1029. 

4.  in.  Francis  Brown,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1 082. 

5.  iv.  Francis  Brown,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  170ft,  without  isstie. 

0.  v.  Henry  Brown,  brother  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1717- 

7.  vi.  Anthony  Brown,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  ]  7^7- 

8.  vii.  Anthony  Joseph  Brown,  son 
and  heir,  died  in  17«7- 

9.  viii.  George  Samuel  Brown,  son 
and  heir,  died  1793,  without  issue. 

10.  ix.  Mark  Anthony  Brown,  cousin 
and  heir  male,  being  son  and  heir  of 
Mark,  eldest  surviving  son  of  Stanislaus, 
son  and  heir  of  Stanislaus,  eldest  son  of 
John  Brown,  second  son  of  Anthony,  first 
viscount;  died  1797.  8.  v.  Title  Extinct. 

Montagu  of  — . 
Barony  by  Writ. 

J.  1.  Edward  de  Montagu,'  younger 
brother  of  William,  earl  of  Salisbury, 


who  died  1343;  summoned  to 
Febr.  25,  1342;  died  in  136i,  without 
male  issue.    Barony  Extinct. 

M6NTAGU  of — . 
Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  1.  John  de  Montagu,4  second  son  of 
William,  earl  of  Salisbury,  who  died  in 
1343  ;  he  married  Margaret,  grand-dau. 
and  heir  of  Ralph,  baron  Monthermer ; 
summoned  to  parliament  February  15, 
1357  ;  died  in  1390. 

2.  11.  John  de  Montagu,  son  and  heir, 
succeeded  his  uncle  in  the  barony  of 
Montagu,  created  by  the  writ  Sept.  20, 
1300;  earl  of  Salisbury  in  the  vear 
1397.    See  Salisbury. 

Montagu  of  Boughton. 

Barony. 

1.  1.  Edward  Montagu,'  a  presumed 
descendant  of  Simon  de  Montagu,  a 
younger  son  of  John,  first  baron  Mon- 
tagu de  Montagu,  under  the  writ  of  3 1 
Edward  III.  1357.  Created  baron  Mon- 
tagu of  Houghton,  co.  Northampton, 
June  29,  1021  ;  died  1044. 

2.  11.  Edward  Montagu,  son  and  heir 
died  in  the  year  1083. 

Earldom.  Dukedom. 

3.  in.  Ralph  Montagu,  son  and  heir, 
created  viscount  Monthermer  of  Mon- 
thermer, in  the  county  of  Essex,  and 
earl  of  Montagu,  April  9,  1089  ;  created 
marquess  of  Monthermer  and  duke  of 
Montagu,  April  12,  1705 ;  died  1709. 

4.  iv.  John  Montagu,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  1749,  s.  p.  m.  Titles  Extinct. 
Barony. 

5.  v.  John  Montagu,  son  and  heir- 
apparent  of  George,  fourth  earl  of  Car- 
digan, by  Mary,  daughter  and  co-heir  of 
John,  the  last  duke  of  Montagu,  and 
baron  Montagu  of  Boughton,  ere.  baron 
Montagu  of  Boughton,  in  the  county  of 
Northampton,  May  8,  1702;  died  in  the 
life-time  of  his  father,  1772,  without 
issue.    Barony  Extinct. 

Dukedom. 

0.  [.  George  Brudenell,  (assumed  the 
name  of)  Montagu,  fourth  earl  of  Car- 
digan, married  Alary,  daughter  and  co- 
heir of  J ohn,  the  last  duke  of  Montagu, 
and  was  ere.  marquess  of  Monthermer 
and  duke  of  Montagu,  Nov.  5,  1760  • 
created  baron  Montagu  of  Boughton,  in 
the  county  of  Northampton,  August  8, 
17*0  ;  K.  G. ;  died  1700,  without  male 
issue.  Marquisate  of  Monthermer  and 
dukedom  of  Montagu — Extinct  ;  the 
earldom  of  Cardigan  devolved  on  his 
next  heir  male,  and  this  barony  fell  to 
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Barony. 

7.  i.  Henry  James  Montagu  Scott,1 
grandson,  being  second  son  of  Henry, 
third  duke  of  Buccleugh,  by  Elizabeth, 
daughter  and  heir  of  the  last  mentioned 
duke.  Present  baron  Montagu  of 
Houghton. 

Montagu  of  Kimbollon. 
Barony. 

I.  I.  Henry  Montagu,  brother  of 
Edward,  first  baron  Montagu  of  Bough- 
ton,  created  baron  Montagu  of  Kimbol- 
ton,  in  the  couuty  of  Huntingdon,  and 
viscount  Mandeville,  Dec.  19,  1620; 
created  earl  of  Manchester,  February  5, 
1024.    See  Manchester. 

Montagu  of  St.  Neots. 
Baronv,  July   12,  in   1660.  See 
Sandwich. 

Montalt. 
Barotnf  by  Tenure, 

1.  I.  Robert  de  Montalt,"  lord  of 
Montalt,  in  the  county  of  Flint,  living 
in  the  year  1160. 

2.  ii.  Robert  de  Montalt,  son  and 
heir,  died  — . 

3.  in.  Roger  de  Montalt,  son  and 
hair,  died  in  1260. 

4.  iv.  John  de  Montalt,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  time  of  Henry  III.  8.  p. 

5.  v.  Robert  de  Montalt,  brother  and 
heir,  died  in  the  time  of  Henry  III. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

6.  vi.  Roger  de  Montalt,  son  and 
heir,  summoned  to  parliament  June  23, 
1295;  died  in  the  year  1297,  without 
issue.    Barony  Extinct. 

7.  vii.  Robert  de  Montalt,  brother 
nnd  heir,  summoned  to  parliament  Febr. 
6,  1299  ;  died  in  the  year  1329,  s.  p. 
Barony  Extinct, 

MONTBKGON. 

Baron}/  by  Tenure. 

1.  i.  Roger  de  Montbegon,  held  seve- 
ral lordships  in  Lincoln,  in  the  time  of 
Stephen. 

2.  ii.  Adum  do  Montbegon,  son  and 
heir,  died  — . 

3.  in.  Robert  de  Montbegon,  son 
and  heir,  died  — . 

4.  iv.  Roger  de  Montbegon,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  the  year  1226,  s.  r. 

5.  v.  Henry  de  Montbegon,  cousin 
and  heir ;  died  — 

MONTEAGLE. 

Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  i.  Edward  Stanley,1  second  son  of 


Thomas  first  earl  of  Derby ;  suram.  to 
parliament  as  lord  Monteagle,  Nov. 
23,  1514;  K.  G.;  died  1523. 

2.  ii.  Thomas  Stanley,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1560. 

3.  in.  \V  illiam  Stanley,  son  and  heir, 
died  1581,  without  male  issue. 

4.  i.  William  Parker,  son  and  heir- 
apparent  of  Edward,  baron  Morley,  by 
Elizabeth  his  wife,  daughter  and  heir  o*f 
the  last  baron ;  summoned  to  parliament 
November  5,  1605;  succeeded  to  the 
barony  of  Morley,  in  1618;  died  1622. 

5.  ii.  Henry  "Parker,  son  and  heir, 
baron  Morley ;  died  1655. 

6.  hi.  Thomas  Parker,  son  and  heir, 
baron  Morley  ;  died  about  1686,  8.  p., 
when  tbe  baronies  of  Parker  and  Mont- 
eagle, with  that  of  Marshal,  fell  into 
abeyance  between  the  issue  of  his  aunts, 
Catherine,  wife  of  John,  earl  Rivers,  and 
Elizabeth,  wife  to  Edward  Cranfield, 
esq. 

Monteagle  of  Wettjnrt. 
Barony. 

1 .  i .  John  Denis  Browne,4  first  mar- 
quess of  Sligo  in  Ireland,  created  baron 
Monteagle  of  Westport,  in  the  county 
of  Mayo,  February  20,  1*06;  K.  G.  ; 
died  in  the  year  1809. 

2.  ii.  Howe,  Peter  Browne,  son  and 
heir.  Present  baron  Monteagle  of  West- 
port;  also  marquess  of  Sligo,  &c,  in 
Ireland  ;  K.  P. 

MONTFICIIET. 

Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  i.  William  de  Montfichet,3  living 
in  the  year  1 135. 

2.  ii.  Gilbert  de  Montfichet,  son  and 
heir,  living  in  1 168. 

3.  in.  Richard  de  Montfichet,  son 
and  heir,  died  in  1 193. 

4.  iv.  Richard  de  Montfichet,  son 
and  heir,  one  of  the  25  barons  appointed 
to  enforce  Magna  Charta  ;  living  in 
1258;  died— ,  s.  p. 

Montfort. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  i.  Hugh  de  Montfort,6  obtained 
one  hundred  and  fourteen  lordships  from 
William  the  Conqueror. 

2.  H.  Hugh  de  Montfort,  son  and 
heir,  died  — ,  s.  p.  »i. 

3.  in.  Hugh  de  Montfort,  grandson 
and  heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  Gilbert 
de  Gant,  by  N— ,  daughter  and  heir  of 


Ahmn.    i  Quarterly  ;  first  and  fourth,  quarterly;  first  and  fourth,  Franco  and  England,  quarttrly;  second  Scotland, 
third  Ireland,  over  all,  a  nininter-bafon,  ar.  for  Krramov  ;  second  and  third,  quarterly,  tint  and  fourth,  ar.  three  lorenRr*, 
conjoined,  in  iVvc,  jrii.  within  a  bontnrc,  ml  for  Movtjmji  ;  second  and  third,  it,  .in  eagle,  displayed,  vert,  tx-alted  ami 
a.  »V>r  iMuv  mi  mml*.  » 


ii,  pu.  for  IN.tv  mi  MSB.  *  At.  a  lion  rampant,  ar.  *  Ar.  on  a  bend  a*,  three  buck*"  head*,  calwsluil,  or. 

— *  Sa.  three  lions,  |tiv.u:t,  in  tend,  nr.  let  ween  fourcottiaes  of  the  List  »  tiu.  three  chevrons,  or,  with  a  Ldxlof  tl.iee 

point..,  a*.  «  Jki.(<>  ot  ti  n,  or  and  su. 
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Hugh  the  last  baron,  assumed  the  name 
of  Mont  fort  ;  living  in  H'24. 

4.  iv.  Robert  de  Montfort,  son  and 
heir,  living  1 163 ;  died  — ,  s.  p. 

5.  v.  Thurston  de  Montfort,  brother 
and  heir,  died  before  1 190. 

b.  vi.  Henry  de  Montfort,  son  and 
heir,  died  — . 

7.  vii.  Thurston  de  Montfort,  died  in 
the  year  1216. 

8.  vin.  Peter  de  Montfort,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  1264. 

9.  ix.  Peter  de  Montfort,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  1287. 

Barony  by  Writ. 

10.  x.  John  de  Montfort,  son  and 
heir,  summoned  to  parliament  June  23, 
October  1,  and  November  2,  1295;  died 
in  the  year  1296. 

11.  xi.  John  de  Montfort,  son  and 
heir,  died  about  1314,  8.  p. 

12.  xii.  Peter  de  Montfort,  brother 
and  heir,  died  in  1367. 

Montfort  of  Horseheath. 
Barony. 

1.  i.  Henry  Bromley,1  created  lord 
Montfort,  baron  of  llorseheath,  in  the 
county  of  Cambridge,  May  9,  1741  ; 
died  in  the  year  1755. 

2.  ii.  Thomas  Bromley,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1799. 

3.  in.  Henry  Bromley,  son  and  heir. 
Present  baron  Montfort  of  Horseheath. 

Montgomery. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  i.  John  de  Montgomery,*  summ. 
to  parliament  Febr.  25,  1342,  but  never 
afterwards. 

Montgomery  of  Wales. 
Earldom. 

1.  i.  Philip  Herbert,3  second  son  of 
Henry  earl  of  Pembroke,  created  baron 
Herbert  of  Shurland  in  the  Isle  of 
Shepey,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  and  earl 
of  Montgomery  in  Wales,  May  4,  1605 ; 
succeeded  his  brother  William  as  earl  of 
Pembroke,  in  the  year  1630;  K.  G. 
See  Pembroke. 

Montgomery. 

Viscounty,  March  24,  1687— Extinct 
in  the  year  1 748.    See  Powis. 

MONTHERMER. 

Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  i.  Ralph  de  Monthermer,  mar- 
maried  Joane,  daughter  of  king  Edward 
I.  and  widow  of  Gilbert  earl  of  Clare, 
Gloucester,  and  Hertford,  and  during 
his  life  he  bore  the  titles  of  earl  of 
Gloucester  and  Hertford,  in  the  right  of 

A         •  Quarterly,  per  pale  indented,  gu.  and  ar.  » 


his  wife,  but  she  dying  in  1307,  they 
ceased  to  him,  and  he  was  summoned  to 
parliament,  as  '*  Radulpho  de  Monther- 
mer," only,  from  March  4,  2  Edward  II. 
1309,  to  October  30,  18  Edward  II. 
1324.  Thomas  de  Monthermer,  his  son 
and  heir,  died  in  the  life-time  of  his 
father,  leaving  Margaret,  his  daughter 
and  heir,  the  wife  of  Sir  John  de  Mon- 
tacute,  second  son  of  William,  earl  of 
Salisbury,  who  died  1348,  which  Sir 
John  was  summoned  to  parliament,  as 
"  John  de  Montacute,"  31  Edward  III, 
probably  in  consequence  of  his  marriage, 
and  the  barony  of  Monthermer  thence- 
forth was  joined  to  the  possessions  of  the 
earls  of  Salisbury. 

Monthermer  o/— 
Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  i.  Edward  de  Monthermer,  son  of 
the  said  Ralph  by  Joane  Plantagenet, 
daughter  of  king  Edward  I.,  summoned 
to  parliament  April  23,  1337,  but  never 
after ;  died  — .    Barony  Extinct. 

Monthermer  of  Essex. 

Viscounty,  April  9,  1689. 

Marquisate,  April  12,  1705.  Both 
Extinct  in  1749.  See  Montagu  of 
Boughton. 

Marquisate,  November  5,  1766 — Ex- 
tinct 1790.    See  Montagu  of  Boughton. 

Montjoy. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  Walter  Blount,  created  baron 
Montjoy  of  Thurveston,  in  the  county 
of  Derby,  June  20,  1465  ;  Lord  Trea- 
surer ;  K.  G. ;  died  in  1474. 

2.  ii.  Edward  Blount,  grandson  and 
heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  William 
Blount,  eldest  son  of  the  last  baron ; 
died  in  1475,  a.  p. 

3.  in.  John  Blount  uncle  and  heir, 
being  second  son  of  Walter  first  Baron ; 
died  in  the  year  1485. 

4.  iv.  \\  illiam  Blount,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1535. 

5.  v.  Charles  Blount,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1545. 

6.  vi.  James  Blount,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1593. 

7.  vii.  William  Blount,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1594,  s.  p. 

8.  viii.  Charles  Blount,  brother  and 
heir,  created  earl  of  Devonshire  July 
21,  1603  ;  K.  G. ;  died  in  1606,  s.  p.  h. 
Honors  Extinct. 

9.  ix.  Montjoy-Blount,  (natural  son 
of  the  last  baron,)  first  baron  Montjoy 
of  Montjoy  Fort,  in  Ireland ;  created 

Or,  an  eagle,  di*|)Uyed,az.— *  See  title  Pembroke. 
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boron  Montjoy  of  Thurveston,  in  the 
county  of  Derby,  in  16*27 ;  created 
earl  of  Newport  August  3,  1628.  See 
Newport.    Extinct  in  1681. 

Monjoy  of  the  hie  of  Wight. 
Barony. 

J .  i.  Thomas  Windsor,1  first  viscount 
Windsor  in  Ireland,  younger  son  of 
Thomas  first  earl  of  Plymouth,  descended 
from  Andrews  Windsor,  first  baron 
Windsor,  by  Elizabeth,  sister  and  co- 
heir of  Edward,  baron  Montjoy,  created 
baron  Montjoy  of  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
Jan.  I,  1711  ;  died  1738. 

2.  ii.  Herbert  Windsor,  son  and  heir, 
viscount  Windsor,  in  1  reland ;  died  in 
1758,  s.  p.  m.    Honors  Extinct, 

Viscounty,  Feb.  20,  171)6.  See  Bute. 

MoORK. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  Charles  Moore,1  first  marquess  of 
Drogheda  in  Ireland,  created  baron 
Moore  of  Moore  Place,  in  the  count?  of 
Kent,  Jan.  17,  1«0I ;  K.  P.;  died  1822. 

2.  II.  Charles  Moore,  son  and  heir. 
Present  baron  Moore  ;  also  marquess  of 
Drogheda,  &c.  in  Ireland. 

Mordaunt  of  Turvey. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  I.  John  Mordaunt,3  summoned  to 
parliament,  May  4,  1530 ;  died  1562. 

2.  ii.  John  Mordaunt,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1572. 

3.  hi.  Ijewis  Mordaunt,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1601. 

4.  iv.  Henry  Mordaunt,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1608. 

5.  v.  John  Mordaunt,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1642. 

6.  vi.  Henry  Mordaunt,  son  and  heir, 
carl  of  Peterborough ;  K.  G. ;  died  in 
the  year  1697,  8.  p.  m. 

7. "  vii.  Mary  Mordaunt,  daughter  and 
heir.  She  married,  first,  Henry  duke  of 
Norfolk,  from  whom  3he  was  divorced, 
and  secondly  Sir  John  Germain,  bart. ; 
died  in  1706,  s.  p. 

8.  vin.  Charles  Mordaunt,  earl  of 
Peterborough  and  Monmouth,  cousin  and 
heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  John,  vis- 
count Mordaunt  of  Avalon,  next  brother 
of  Henry,  the  earl  of  Peterborough  and 
baron  Mordaunt,  who  died  in  1697. 
This  barony  thus  merged  in  the  earl- 
doms of  Peterborough  and  Monmouth, 
until  the  death  of  Charles  Henry,  earl 
of  Peterborough  and  Monmouth,  s.  p., 
in  1814,  when  it  devolved  on 

9.  ix.  Mary  Anastatia  Grace  Mor- 

Ami*.    1  The  same  »- tlM»p  nf  thorarl  of  Plymouth,  will 

or, three  MuBcte,  pfenxxi,  gH.  '  Sec  title  IMcrborotiKh  — 

or  ami  i;uk*. 


daunt,  daughter  of  Charles,  the  earl  of 
Peterborough,  who  died  in  177^,  and 
half-sister  and  heir  of  Charles,  who  died 
1814  ;  died  in  1819,  s.  p.,  when  the 
barony  devolved  on 

10.  i.  Alexander  Gordon/  4th  duke 
of  Gordon  in  Scotland,  and  first  earl  of 
Norwich  in  England,  cousin  and  heir,  he 
being  heir  general  of  Charles,  the  earl  of 
Peterborough,  who  died  1735,  viz.  son 
and  heir  of  Cosmo,  third  duke  of  Gordon, 
eldest  son  of  Alexander,  second  duke 
of  Gordon,  by  Henrietta,  daughter  of 
the  said  Charles,  earl  of  Peterborough 
and  baron  Mordaunt.  Present  baron 
Mordaunt  of  Turvey,  baron  Beauchamp 
of  Dletsho,  baron  Gordon,  and  earl  of 
Norwich ;  also  duke  of  Gordon,  &c, 
in  Scotland ;  K.  T. 

Mordaunt  of  Avalon  and  Ryegate 
Barony.  Viscounty. 

1.  i.  John  Mordaunt,3  second  son  of 
John,  first  earl  of  Peterborough,  and 
baron  Mordaunt  of  Turvey,  created 
baron  Mordaunt  of  Ryegate,  in  the  co. 
of  Surrey,  and  viscount  Mordaunt  of 
Avalon,  in  the  county  of  Somerset, 
July  10,  1759;  died  in  1675. 

2.  ii.  Charles  Mordaunt,  son  and 
heir,  created  earl  of  Monmouth,  April  9, 
1689 ;  succeeded  as  earl  of  Peter- 
borough in  1697,  and  as  baron  Mordaunt 
of  Turvey  in  1705.  The  barony  of 
Mordaunt  of  Ryegate,  and  this"  vis- 
county continued  merged  in  the  superior 
titles  of  Peterborough  and  Monmouth, 
until  the  death  of  Charles  Henry,  fifth 
earl  of  Peterborough,  &c,  wheu  all  his 
honors  became  Extinct. 

Morlky. 
Barony  ky  Writ. 

1.  i.  William  de  Morley,  summoned 
to  parliament  Dec.  29,  1299  ;  died  — . 

2.  ii.  Robert  de  Morley,  son  and 
heir.  He  married  Hawyse,  daughter 
and  heir  of  John  baron  Marshal ;  died 
in  the  year  1360. 

3.  in.  William  de  Morley,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  1380. 

4.  iv.  Thomas  de  Morley,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  1417. 

5.  v.  Thomas  de  Morley,  grandson 
and  heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  RoWrt 
de  Morley,  eldest  son  of  the  last  baron  ; 
died  in  the  year  1435. 

6.  vi.  Robert  de  Morley,   son  and 
heir,  died  in  1442,  ».  p.  m. 

7.  i.  William  Lovel,4  second  son  of 
William  baron  Lovel  of  Tichnicrsh,  hav- 

a  rrtx  cut  for  a  ililTiTriM  >• —  *  \t  no  a  thief,  i'lttoototl, 
•  Stv  title  Gordon  of  Huntli'v  >  JSatry  iictnilcvof -W, 
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ing  married  Alianore,  daughter  and  heir 
of  the  last  baron,  was  summoned  to 
parliament  in  the  right  of  his  wife, 
August  10,  1469;  died  in  1476. 

8.  ii.  Henry  Lovel,  son  and  heir,  was 
never  summoned  to  parliament ;  died  in 
the  year  1489,  s.  p. 

9.  i.  Henry  Parker,1  son  and  heir  of 
Sir  William  Parker,  by  Alice  Lovel, 
sister  and  heir  of  Henry  the  last  baron  ; 
summoned  to  parliament  April  15,  1523 ; 
died  in  the  year  1555. 

10.  ii.  Henry  Parker,  grandson  and 
heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  Sir  Henry 
Parker,  K.  B.,  eldest  son  of  the  last 
baron  ;  died  — . 

11.  III.  Edward  Parker,  son  and  heir. 
He  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  and 
heir  of  William  baron  Monteagle ;  died 
in  the  year  1618. 

12.  iv.  William   Parker,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  the  year  1022. 

13.  v.  Henry  Parker,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1655. 

14.  VI.  Thomas  Parker,  son  and  heir, 
died  about  1686,  s.  p.,  when  the  baronies 
of  Morley  and  Monteagle,  together  with 
that  of  Marshal,  fell  into  abeyance  be- 
tween the  issue  of  his  aunts,  Catherine, 
wife  of  John  Savage,  2d  earl  Rivers, 
and  of  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Edward 
Cranfield,  esq. 

Morley  co.  Devon. 

Earldom. 

Li.  John  Parker,5  (not  of  the  same 
family  with  that  of  the  above  barons,) 
second  baron  Boringdon  ;  created  vis- 
count Boringdon  of  North  Molton,  in 
the  county  of  Devon,  and  earl  of  Mor- 
ley, in  the  said  county,  November  29, 
IS  15.  Present  earl  of  Morley  and  vis- 
count and  baron  Boringdon. 

Mortimer  of  Wigmore. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  i.  Ralph  de  Mortimer,3  obtained 
the  castle  of  Wigmore,  from  William 
the  Conqueror ;  died  — . 

2.  ii.  Hugh  de  Mortimer,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  the  year  1 1 85. 

3.  in.  Roger  de  Mortimer,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  1215. 

4.  iv.  Hugh  de  Mortimer,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  1227,  s.  p. 

5.  v.  Ralph  de  Mortimer,  half-brother 
and  heir,  died  in  1246. 

6.  vi.  Roger  de  Mortimer,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  1282. 

Barony  by  Writ. 

7.  vii.  Edmund  Mortimer,  son  and 

Armi    1  Ar.  between  two  ham,  sa.  charged  with  three 

of  the  second.  *  Sa.  a  Dtag'a  head,  catwshed,  between  twi 

earl  of  March,  with  a  bend,  gu.  *  Or.  seinee  of  flcur&.d 


heir,  summoned  to  parliament  June  23, 
1295;  died  in  1303. 

8.  vni.  Roger  Mortimer,  son  and 
heir,  created  earl  of  March  in  1328; 
executed  and  attainted  in  the  year  1330. 
Honors  Forfeited. 

9.  ix.  Edmund  Mortimer,  son  and 
heir,  summoned  to  parliament  Nov.  20, 
5  Edward  III.  1331,  only  as  "  Edmund 
de  Mortuomari ;  died  Dec.  1331. 

10.  x.  Roger  Mortimer,  son  and  heir ; 
the  attainder  of  his  grandfather  being 
reversed,  he  was  summoned  to  parlia- 
ment, September  20,  1355,  as  earl  of 
March,  k .  G. ;  in  which  title,  this 
barony  merged,  and  at  length  into  the 
crown  on  the  accession  of  the  house  of 
York.    See  March. 

Mortimer  of  Richard's  Castle. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  i.  Robert  de  Mortimer/  of  the 
same  family,  by  marrying  Margery, 
daughter  and  heir  of  Hugh  de  Say,  ac- 
quired Richard's  Castle ;  died  about 
the  year  1219. 

2.  ii.  Hugh  de  Mortimer,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  1275. 

3.  in.  Robert  de  Mortimer,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  1287. 

Barony  by  Writ. 

4.  iv.  Hugh  de  Mortimer,  son  and 
heir,  summoned  to  parliament  Feb.  6, 
and  April  10,  1299;  died  in  1304, 
without  male  issue. 

Mortimer  of  Atlilberg. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  i.  Robert  de  Mortimer,4  lord  of 
Attilberg,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  in 
the  time  of  king  John. 

2.  ii.  William  de  Mortimer,  de- 
scended from  the  above,  died  in  1 297. 

3.  in.  Constantine  de  Mortimer,  son 
and  heir,  summoned  to  parliament, 
February  25,  1342;  but  never  after, 
nor  any  of  his  descendants ;  died  — . 

Mortimer  of  Chirke. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  L  Roger  de  Mortimer,  second  son 
of  Roger,  the  baron,  who  died  in  1282, 
summoned  to  parliament  from  Aug.  26, 
1307,  to  May  15,  14  Edward  II.,  1321  : 
died  in  the  year  1336.  None  of  his  de- 
sendants  were  ever  summoned  to  par- 
liament. 

Mortimer  of  

Barony  by  Writ. 

I.  L  Simon  Mortimer,  presumed  of 
the  same  family,  summoned  to  parlia- 
ment August  26,  1296,  but  never  after. 

cranU.  a  lion  |>as*ant  ru.  in  chief,  three  buck*'  head*  cat*  -  hot 
flautichea  ar — Sec  title  March  «  Same  a-  those  or  the 

lis,  Kk 
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Mortimer.  third  earl  of  Bute,  in  Scotland ;  K.  G.  ; 

Earldom.  created  baroness  Mount  Stuart  of  Wort- 

1.  I.  Robert  Harley,  created  baron  ley,  co.  York,  April  3,  1761  ;  died  in  the 

Harley  of  Wiginore,  co.  Hereford,  earl  year  1794. 

of  Oxford,  and  earl  Mortimer,  May  24,       2.  n.  John  Stuart,  4th  earl  of  Bute, 

1711.    See  Oxford.  in  Scotland,  son  and  heir,  succeeded ;  he 

Morvillr.  was  creaied  marquess  of  Bute,  &c.,  in 

Barony  by  Tenure.  England.    See  Bute. 

1.  1.  Simon  deMorvill,1  lord  of  Burgh,  Mowbray. 
in  the  county  of  Cumberland,  in  the  Barony  by  Tenure. 

right  of  his  wife;  died  temp.  Ric.  I.        1.  1.  Nigel  de  Albini,6  living  in  the 

2.  11.  Roger  de  Morvill,  son  and  heir,  year  1118;  died  . 

died  .  2.  11.  Roger  de  Mowbray,  which  name 

3.  in.  Hugh  deMorvill,  son  and  heir,  he  assumed,  son  and  heir,  living  1 145  ; 
died  in  the  year  1204,  s.  p.m.  died  . 

  3.  in.  Nigel  de  Mowbray,  son  and 

4.  1.  Richard  de  Morville,  younger  heir,  died  in  1 191. 

son  of  Simon  first  baron,  died — ,  8.  p.m.       4.  nr.  William  de  Mowbray,  son  and 

  heir,  one  of  the  25  barons  appointed  to 

Barony  by  Writ.  enforce  Magna  Chart  a  ;  died  1222. 

5.  1.  Nicholas  de  Morville,  presumed  5.  v  Nigel  de  Mowbray,  son  and 
of  the  same  farailv;  summoned  to  pari,  heir,  died  in  1228,  s.  p. 

Nov.  6,  1319,  and  August  5,  1320,  but       6.  vi.  Roger  de  Mowbray,  brother 

never  after  ;  died  .  and  heir,  died  in  1266. 

Morewic.  Barony  by  Writ. 
Barony  by  Tenure.  7.  VIZ.  Roger  de  Mowbray,  son  and 

1.  1.  Ernulph  de  Morewic,"  held  one  heir,  summ.  to  pari.  June  23,  1295; 
knight's  fee  in  the  county  of  Northum-  died  in  the  year  1298. 

berland,  in  1165.  8.  vni.  John  de  Mowbray,  son  and 

2.  11.  Hugh  de  Morewic,  son  and  heir,  heir,  died  in  1321. 

died  in  1190.  9.  ix.  John  de  Mowbray,  son  and 

3.  in.  Hugh  de  Morewic,  son  and  heir,  died  in  1361. 

heir,  died  .  10.  x.  John  de  Mowbray,  son  and 

4.  iv.   Hugh  de  Morewic,  son  and  heir,  died  in  1368. 

heir,  died  in  the  vear  1261,  s.  p.  m.  11.  xi.  John  de  Mowbray,  son  and 

Mostyn.  heir,  created  earl  of  Nottingham  1377  ; 

Barony.  died  in  1379,  s.  p. 

1.  1.  Sir  Edward  Pryce  Lloyd,3  2nd       12.  xn.  Thomas  de  Mowbray,  bro. 

baronet,  created  baron  Mostvn  of  Mostyn,  and  heir,  created  earl  of  Nottingham 

in  the  county  of  Flint,  Sept.  7th,  1831.  1383,  and  duke  of  Norfolk  in  1400; 

Present  baron  Mostyn.  earl  Marshal ;  K.  G. ;  See  Norfolk. 

Mount  Edgcumbe.  Mulgrave. 

Viscounty.    Earldom.  Earldom. 

1.  L  George  Edgcumbe/  3rd  baron  j  t  Edmund  Sheffield,7  third  baron 
Edgcumbe,  created  viscount  Mount  Sheffield,  created  earl  of  Mulgrave  Feb. 
F.dgcumbe  and  Valletort,  in  the  county  7>  1626  .  K.  G. ;  died  1646. 

of  Devon,  March  o    1  ,81  j  created  earl       2>  „   Edmund  Sheffield,  grandson 

c-f  Mount  Edgcumbe  aforesaid,  Aug.  31,  ^  heir>  ^     ^  and  heir  of  §ir  John 

1782;  died  in  1/95  Sheffield,  eldest  son  of  the  last  earl; 

2.  n.  Richard  Edgcumbe^  son  and  died  in  the  lf?58> 
heir.  Present  earl  of  Mount  Ldgcumbe,        3>  m  John  Sheffield,  son  and  heir, 


viscount  Mount  Edgcumbe  and  Valle- 


created  marquess  of  Normanby  in  the 


tort,  and  baron  Edgcumbe.  county  of  Lincoln,  May  10,  1694  ;  cre- 

Mount  Stuart.  ated  duke  of  Normanby  March  9,  1703; 

Barony.  created  duke  Buckingham  March  23, 

1.  1.  Mary ,A  only  daughter  of  Edward  1703;  K.  G.  ;  died  1721. 

Wortley  Montagu,  (grandson  of  Edward  4.  iv.  Edmund  Sheffield,   son  and 

first  earl  of  Sandwich,)  and  wife  of  John,  heir,  duke  of  Normanby  and  Bucking. 

AfcMa.    '  A*,  an  eagle,  dbpllyfid,  l*arry.  gules  and  argent  *  flu.  a  saltier  vaireo,  ar.  and  Hk  *  Oil  a  Saracen'* 

head,  crated,  |i|>r.  wreathed  about  tlie  temple*  ar.  ami  ba.  *  (in.  on  a  bend,  crtn.  cottised,  or,  three  boars'  tx-atk,  ruupnl, 

argvnt  »  L^tcrlyi  the  sanw  >MtbOM  of  the  duke  of  Montagu.  •  Sec  title  Noilolk.  '  Argent,  a  rh«v«r«0  bttv. 

three  garb*,  gu. 
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ham  ;  died  in  the  year  1735,  without 

issue.    Titles  Extinct. 

Barony. 

5.  e,  Constantino  John  Phipps,  2d 
baron  Mulgrave  in  Ireland,  created  baron 
Mulgrave  of  Mulgrave,  in  the  county  of 
York,  June  16,  1790;  died  in  1792, 
s.  p.  m.  English  barony  Extinct. 
Barony.  Earldom. 

6.  ii.  Henry  Phipps,  third  baron 
Mulgrave  in  Ireland,  brother  and  heir  of 
the  last  baron ;  created  baron  Mulgrave 
of  Mulgrave,  in  the  county  of  York,  Aug. 
13,  1798;  created  viscount  Normanby 
of  Normanby,  in  the  county  of  York,  and 
carl  of  Mulgrave  in  the  said  county,  on 
September  7,  1812  ;  died  April  7,  1831. 

7.  in.  Constantino  Henry,'  son  and 
heir.  Present  earl  and  baron  Mulgrave 
and  viscount  Normanby  ;  also  baron 
Mulgrave  in  Ireland,  G.  C.  B. 

Multon  of  Gillesland. 

Barony  by  Tenure.  * 

1.  i.  Thomas  de  Multon,8  lord  of 
Multon,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  in  the 
time  of  Henry  I. 

2.  ii.  Lambert  de  Multon,  living  in 
the  year  1 165. 

3.  in.  Thomas  de  Multon,  who  died 
in  the  year  1240. 

4.  iv.  Thomas  de  Multon,  eldest  son 
by  the  second  wife  ;  died  in  1270. 

5.  v.  Thomas  de  Multon,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  the  year  1293. 

6.  vi.  Thomas  de  Multon,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  the  year  1295. 

Barony  by  Writ. 

7.  vii.  Thomas  de  Multon,  son  and 
heir  ;  summoned  to  parliament,  August 
26,  1307  ;  died  1313,  s.  p.  m.  Margaret, 
his  daughter  and  heir,  married  Ralph, 
baron  Dacre,  and  carried  the  barony  of 
Multon  of  Gillesland  to  that  family.  See 
Dacre. 

Multon  of  Egremont. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  i.  Lambert  de  Multon,3  son  and 
heir  of  Thomas,  baron  Multon  of  Gilles- 
land, who  died  in  1 240 ;  married  Anna- 
bel, daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Richard 
de  Lucie  of  Egremont,  and  obtained  that 
lordship ;  he  died  in  1247. 

2.  ii.  Thomas  de  Multon,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  1294. 

Barony  by  Writ. 

3.  in.  Thomas  de  Multon,  son  and 
heir,  summoned  to  parliament  Febr.  6, 
1299;  died  in  1322. 


4.  iv.  John  de  Multon,  son  and  heir, 
died  1334,  s.  p.,  leaving  three  sisters  his 
heirs,  Joan,  wife  of  Robert,  baron  Fits- 
Walter,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Walter  de 
Bermicham,  and  Margaret,  the  wife  of 
Thomas  de  Lucie,  among  whose  represen- 
tatives this  barony  is  now  in  abeyance. 

Munchensi. 
Barony. by  Tenure. 

1 .  i.  Hubert  de  Munchensi,3  living 
in  the  year  1140. 

2.  ii.  Warine  de  Munchensi,  son  and 
heir,  died  . 

3.  in.  Hubert  de  Munchensi,  son  and 
heir,  living  in  1 186. 

4.  iv.  William  de  Munchensi,  died 
about  the  year  1204. 

5.  v.  William  de  Munchensi,  son  and 
heir,  died  about  the  year  1213,  without 
issue. 

6.  vi.  Warine  de  Munchensi,  uncle 
and  heir,  died  in  1255. 

Barony  by  Writ. 

7.  vn.  William  de  Munchensi,  son 
and  heir ;  summoned  to  parliament  Dec. 
24,  1264 ;  died  in  the  year  1289,  s.  p.  u, 
Dyonisia,  his  daughter  and  heir,  married 
Hugh  de  Vere,  younger  son  of  Robert, 
earl  of  Oxford. 

Muncy. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  i.  Walter  de  Muncy,  summoned 
to  parliament  from  February  6,  1299,  to 
February  22,  1307 ;  died  . 

MUNSTER. 

Earldom. 

1.  i.  George  Fitzclarcnce,  natural 
son  of  his  majesty  William  IV. ;  created 
May  12,  1831,  by  letters  patent,  to  him 
and  his  heirs  male,  with  remainder  to  his 
brothers  and  their  heirs  male  respectively, 
baron  Tewkesbury,  viscount  Fitzcla- 
rence,  and  earl  of  Munster,  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Present  earl  of  Munster, 
viscount  Fitzclarence,  and  baron  Tewkes- 
bury. 

Murray. 
Barony,  Aug.  8,  1786.    See  Strange. 

Musard. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  i.  Hascoit  Musard,4  in  the  time  of 
William  the  Conqueror. 

2.  II.  Richard  Musard,  son  and  heir, 
died  :. 

3.  in.  Hascoit  Musard,  son  and  heir, 
died  before  1 187. 

4.  nr.  Ralph  Musard,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1230. 


A  rms.  •  Quarterly  ;  first  and  fourth,  sa.  a  trefoil,  slipped,  lietween  eight  mullets  argent,  fiir  Piirr-ps ;  second  and  third, 

j«aly  of  six,  ar.  and  az.  over  all,  a  bend  ru.  for  ANMrsLEV.-  *  Ar.  three  liars,  ML  s  Or,  three  eneutchcon*,  bnrrv  of 

Or,  two  etaCTfOM  within  a  border,  az. 


*Lx,  varry  and  gu  «  Gu.  three  plates :  but  what  follow*  u  ?aid  to  be  rijjht. 
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5.  v.  Robert  Musard,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  1240,  a.  p. 

6.  vi.  Ralph  Musard,  brother  and 
heir,  died  in  1265. 

7-  vii.  Ralph  Musard,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1273. 

8.  viii.  John  Musard,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1289,  s.  p. 

9.  lx.  Nicholas  Musard,  uncle  and 
heir,  died  in  1300,  8.  p. 

MusCIIAMP. 

Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  i.  Robert  de  Muschamp,'  m  the 
time  of  Henry  I. 

2.  ii.  Thomas  de  Muschamp,  son  and 
heir,  living  in  1172. 

3.  in.  Robert  de  Muschamp,  son  and 
heir,  died  . 

4.  iv.  Robert  de  Muschamp,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  1249,  8.  p.  m. 

MuSGRAVE. 

Barony  by  Writ. 

I.  i.  Thomas  de  Musgrave,' summoned 
to  parliament  from  Nov.  25,  1350,  to 
October  4,  1373,  but  never  afterwards; 
died  . 


Nansladron.    See  Lansladron. 

NKL80N. 

Barony.  Viscounty. 

1.  i.  Sir  Horatio  Nelson,3  K.  B. ; 
created  baron  Nelson  of  the  Nile  and  of 
Hurnham  Thorpe,  in  the  county  of  Nor- 
folk, Nov.  6,  1798;  created  viscount 
Nelson  of  the  Nile  and  Burnham  Thorpe 
aforesaid,  May  22,  1801  ;  created  baron 
Nelson  of  the  Nile,  and  of  Hilborough, 
in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  Aug.  4,  1801 ; 
duke  of  Bronte  in  Sicily  ;  slain  in  1805, 
s.  i\  The  barony  of  Nelson  of  Burnham 
Thorpe  and  the  viscounty  Extinct,  but 
the  barony  of  Nelson  of  Hilborough  de- 
volved on  the  following  personage. 

Ba  rony.    Earldom . 

2.  ii.  William  Nelson,  brother  and 
heir  ;  created  viscount  Merton  and  Tra- 
falgar of  Merton,  in  the  county  of  Surrey, 
and  earl  Nelson  of  Merton  ana  Trafalgar, 
Nov.  20,  1805.  Present  earl  and  baron 
Nelson,  and  viscount  Merton  and  Trafal- 
gar ;  also  duke  of  Bronte  in  Sicily. 

Nkrkford. 
1.  i.  William  deNereford, 4  summoned 
June  8,  1294,  and  January  26,  12!»7 ; 
but  the  validity  of  these  writs  is  doubt- 
ful ;  never  after  summoned ;  died  . 


Nrvill  of  Raby. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  i.  Geoffrey  de  Nevill,4  (son  and 
heir  of  Geoffrey,  eldest  son  of  Gilbert  de 
Nevill,  the  admiral  of  the  fleet  of  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror,)  married  Emma, 
daughter  and  heir  of  Bertram  de  Buhner, 
and  obtained  her  lands ;  died  1 194. 

2.  ii.  Henry  de  Nevill,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  1227,  a.  p.  Isabel,  his  sister  and 
heir,  married  Robert  Fits-Maldred,  lord 
of  Raby,  by  whom  was 

3.  in.  Geoffrey,  who  assumed  the 
name  of  Nevill,  lord  of  Raby,  died  . 

4.  iv.  Robert  de  Nevill,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  1282. 

Barony  by  Writ. 

5.  v.  Ralph  de  Nevill,  grandson  and 
heir,  being  the  son  and  heir  of  Robert  de 
Nevill,  eldest  son  of  the  last  baron,  summ. 
tonarl.  June  23rd,  1295;  died  1331. 

C.  vi.  Ralph  de  Nevill,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  13(57. 

7.  vii.  John  de  Nevill,  son  and  heir, 
K.  G.  His  second  wife  was  Elizabeth, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  William,  baron 
Latimer,  who  died  in  the  year  1386,  by 
whom  was  John  Nevill,  who  succeeded 
as  baron  Latimer,  in  the  right  of  his 
mother,  and  a  daughter  Elizabeth,  the 
wife  of  Sir  Thomas  Willoughby,  knt. ; 
died  in  1388. 

8.  viii.  Ralph  de  Nevill,  son  and 
heir  ;  created  earl  of  Westmoreland  on 
Sept  29,  1397  ;  Forfeited  1570.  See 
Westmoreland. 

Nrvill. 
Barony  by  Tenure 

1.  i.  Robert  de  Nevill,  uncertain  whe- 
ther of  the  above  family,  living  in  1 101. 

2.  i.  Richard  de  Nevill,  in  the  time 
of  Henry  I. 

3.  i.  Gilbert  de  Nevill  of  Lincoln- 
shire, living  in  1 159. 

4.  r.  Alan  de  Nevill,  brother  of  the 
last  Gilbert;  Chief  Justice  of  the  Fo- 
rests ;  died  in  1 190. 

5.  ii.  Geoffrey  de  Nevill,  son  and 
heir,  living  in  1221. 

6.  in.  John  do  Nevill,  son  and  heir, 
living  in  the  year  1265. 

7-  i.  William  de  Nevill,  Sheriff  of 
Norfolk  in  1 155 ;  died  without  male 
issue,  about  the  year  1224. 


A  RM4.    •  At.  three  hew,  nr.  •  Ou.  cix  an  mi  let  j,  or.  »  Or,  a  crwn,  florv,  **.  ninnou-ited  of  a  bend  gulr»,  thereon 

Mother,  criRr  or.  rhargtd  with  three  bomta  »a.  firttt  ppr.  met  all,  on  a  fewie,  wary,  attire,  the  word  T«»kal«ab,  in  p..:. I 
kit.r.  ;  on  a  chief  nodulated,  argent,  the  wave* of  the  m\i,  fttmi  which  a  |»abn.lree  tenant, N-twern  a  d  babied  »hip  on  the 
dexter  and  a  ruined  Lattery  on  the  linistvr,  all  opr.  •  <iu.  a  lion  rampant,  cna  »  tiu.  a  talti.r,  ar. 
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8.  i.  Ralph  de  Nevil,  living  in  1175. 

9.  ii.  Hugh  de  Nevill,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1199. 

10.  in.  Henry  de  Nevill,  son  aud 
heir,  died  in  1218. 

11.  iv.  Hugh  de  Nevill,  son  and 
heir,  died  b.  p. 

12.  v.  Johan  de  Nevill,  brother  and 
heir ;  a  Justice  Itinerant ;  died  — 


13.  i.  Hugh  de  Nevill;  Sheriff  of 
Oxford,  Essex,  and  Hertford,  in  1198; 
died  in  the  year  1222. 

Nkvill  of  Essex. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  i.  Hugh  de  Nevill,  founded  Stoke 
Courcy  Priory,  in  Devonshire ;  living  in 
the  year  1229. 

2.  ii.  John  de  NcviU,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1244. 

3.  in.  Hugh  de  Nevill,  son  and  heir, 
living  in  the  year  1 265. 

Barony  by  Writ. 

4.  iv.  Hugh  de  Nevill,  a  presumed 
descendant  of  the  above,  summoned  to 
parliament  December  19,  1311  ;  died 
in  the  year  1335. 

5.  v.  John  de  Nevill,  died  in  1358, 
without  issue. 

Nbvill  of  — 
Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  i.  Robert  de  Nevill,  summoned  to 
parliament  February  25, 1342,  but  never 
afterwards  ;  died  — . 

Nkvill  of  Hallamshire, 
See  Furnival. 

Nkvill  of  Fauconbcrg. 
See  Fauconberg. 

Nkvill  qf  Latimer.    See  Latimer. 
Nkvill  of  Montagu.  See  Montagu. 
Nkvill  of  Bcrgavenny. 
See  Abergavenny. 

Nkvill  of  Berlins. 
Viscounty,    May    17.    1784.  See 
Abergavenny. 

Nkwark. 

Viscounty. 

1.  i.  Robert  Pierrepont,'  created  baron 
Pierrepont  of  Holme  Pierrepont,  in  the 
county  of  Nottingham,  and  viscount 
Newark  in  the  same  county,  June  29, 
1627;  created  earl  of  Kingston,  July 
25,  1628.  See  Kingston.  Extinct  1 773. 

2.  i.  Charles  Meadows,  (assumed  the 
name  of)  Pierrepont,  being  son  of  Philip 
Meadows  by  Francis,  sister  and  heir  of 
Evelyn,  last  duke  of  Kingston,  and  last 
baron  Pierrepont  of  Holme  Pierrepont, 
and  viscount  Newark ;  K.  G. ;  created 

Arv*.  »  At  a  Hon  rampant,  «a.  within  eight  riin)ac-Mli 
c  ibu.hc.1,  ar.  attired  or,  a  crescent  for  diflirremx.  *  Era 


baron  Pierrepont  of  Holme  Pierrepont, 
in  the  county  of  Nottingham,  and  vis- 
count Newark,  July  23,  1726;  created 
earl  Man  vers  April  9, 1806  ;  died  1016. 

2.  I.  Charles  Herbert  Pierrepont,  son 
and  heir,  earl  Manvers.  Present  vis- 
count Newark,  baron  Pierrepont  of 
Holme  Pierrepont  and  earl  Manvers. 

Newburgh. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  George  Cholmondeley,  1st  baron 
of  Newborough  in  Ireland ;  created 
baron  of  Newburgh  iu  the  Isle  of  An- 
glesey, July  2, 1716  ;  succeeded  as  earl 
and  baron  Cholmondeley  in  1725.  See 
Cholmondeley. 

2.  ii.  George  Horatio  Cholmondeley, 
son  and  heir-apparent  of  George  James, 
marquess  of  Cholmondeley ;  K.  G.  ; 
and  Newburgh,  summoned  to  parliament 
in  his  father's  barony  of  Newburgh, 
December  24, 1821. 

Newbury. 
Barony,  September,  1674.— Extinct 
in  1774.    See  Southampton. 

Newcastle. 

Earldom. 

1.  i.  Lodovick  Stuart,3  first  earl  of 
Richmond ;  created  carl  of  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne  and  duke  of  Richmond  May 
17,  1623;  K.  G. ;  died  1624,  without 
issue.    Title  Extinct. 

Marquisate.  Dukedom. 

2.  i.  William  Cavendish,9  (nephew 
of  William  first  earl  of  Devonshire,) 
first  baron  Ogle  of  Bolsover,  and  first 
viscount  Mansfield ;  created  baron  Ca- 
vendish of  Bolsover,  in  the  county  of 
Nottingham,  and  earl  of  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne  March  7,  1628;  created 
marquess  of  Newcastle,  county  of  North- 
umberland, October  27,  1643;  created 
earl  of  Ogle  and  duke  of  Newcastle, 
both  in  the  county  of  Northumberland 
March  16,  1664;  succeeded  to  the  barony 
of  Ogle  in  the  right  of  his  mother, 
in  1629;  K.  G. ;  died  in  1676. 

3.  II.  Henry  Cavendish,  son  and  heir ; 
K.  G.;  died  in  1691,  without  male 
issue.  All  honors,  excepting  the  ancient 
barony  of  Ogle,  Extinct. 

4.  i.  John  Holies/  4th  earl  of  Clare, 
having  married  Margaret,  daughter  and 
co-heir  of  Henry  the  last  duke,  and 
was  created  marquess  of  Clare  and  duke 
of  Newcastle  May  14,  1694;  K.  G. ; 
died  in  the  year  1711,  without  male 
issue.    Honors  Extinct. 

go.  »  Set- ti-lo  Kirhraond.  »  Sa  thrc*  burk»*  heart*. 
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5.  i.  Thomas  Pelham, '  (assumed  the 
name  of)  Jlolies,  second  baron  Pelham 
of  Houghton,  son  and  heir  of  Thomas, 
first  baron  Pelham  by  Grace  Holies, 
sister  of  the  last  duke,  created  viscount 
Pelham  and  earl  of  Clare  October  26, 
1714;  created  marquess  of  Clare  and 
duke  of  Newcastle  in  the  county  of 
Northumberland,  August  2,  1715;  cre- 
ated duke  of  Newcastle-under-Lyme, 
November  13,  1756;  created  baron 
Pelham  of  Stanmere,  May  4,  1762; 
K.  dr.;  died  1768,  s.  p.  Dukedom  of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  all  honors, 
excepting  the  dukedom  of  Newcastle- 
under-Lyme,  and  the  barony  of  Pelham 
of  Stanmere  Extinct. 

6.  i.  Henry  Fiennes8  (assumed  the 
name  of  Pelham)  Clinton,  earl  of  Lin- 
coln, husband  of  Catherine,  first  dau. 
and  co-heir  of  Henry  Pelham,  only 
bro.  of  Thomas,  the  last  duke;  succeeded 
to  the  dukedom  of  Newcastle-under- 
Lyme,  November  17,  1768;  K.  G.; 
died  in  the  year  1794. 

4.  ii.  Thomas  Pelham  Clinton,  son 
and  heir,  died  in  1 795. 

5.  in.  Henry  Pelham  Clinton,  son 
and  heir.  Present  duke  of  Newcastle- 
under-Lyme,  and  earl  of  Lincoln,  K.  G. 

Newmarch. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  i.  Bernard  Newmarch,3  in  the  time 
of  William  I. 


2.  i.  Adam  de  Newmarch,  in  the 
time  of  Henry  I. 

3.  i.  William  de  Newmarch,  a  leper ; 
living  in  1205. 


4.  i.  Henry  de  Newmarch,  living  in 
the  year  1166. 

5.  ii.  James  de  Newmarch,  brother 
and  heir,  died  about  1232,  without 
male  issue. 

Barony  by  Writ. 

6.  i.  Adam  de  Newmarch,  the  son  of 
Robert  de  Newmarch,   summoned  to 

parliament,  Dec.  24,  1264  ;  died  , 

leaving  Roger,  his  son  and  heir,  never 
summoned  to  parliament. 

Newport  of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
Earldom. 

1.  I.  Montjoy  Blount,*  baron  Mont- 
joy  ;  created  earl  of  Newport  in  the  Isle 


of  Wight,  August  3,  1628;  died  in  the 
year  1665. 

2.  ii.  George  Blount,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  1676,  8.  p. 

3.  in.  Charles  Blount,  brother  and 
heir,  died  in  the  year  1676,  s.  p. 

4.  iv.  Henry  Blount,  brother  and 
heir,  died  in  the  year  1681,  s.  p.  Titles 
Extinct. 

Newport  of  Shropshire. 
Viscounty,  September  30,  1 8 1 5.  See 
Bradford. 
Barony. 

1.  i.  Richard  Newport,  created  baron 
Newport  of  High  Ercall,  in  the  county 
of  Salop,  October  14,  1642 ;  died  1650. 
Viscounty. 

2.  ii.  Francis  Newport,  son  and  heir ; 
created  viscount  Newport  of  Bradford, 
in  the  county  of  Salop,  March  1 1,  1675, 
and  earl  of  Bradford,  May  Uth,  1694. 
Extinct  in  1762.    See  Bradford. 

Niddry. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  John  Hope,5  the  half-brother  of 
James,  third  earl  of  Hopetoun  in  Scot- 
land, and  first  baron  Hopetoun  ;  created 
baron  Niddry  of  Niddry,  in  the  county 
of  Linlithgow,  May  3,  1814 ;  succeeded 
as  second  baron  Hopetoun,  and  as  earl  of 
Hopetoun  in  Scotland  in  HI  16.  Present 
baron  Hopetoun  and  baron  Niddry  ;  als« 
earl  of  Hopetoun,  &c,  in  Scotland; 
6.  C.  B. 

Noel. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  Sir  Edward  Noel,  first  baronet ; 
created  baron  Noel  of  Ridlington,  in  the 
county  of  Rutland,  March  23rd,  1617  ; 
succeeded  his  father-in-law,  viscount 
Campden  and  baron  Hicks  in  the  year 
1629;  died  in  1643. 

2.  ii.  Baptist  Noel,  son  and  heir; 
viscount  Campden  ;  died  in  1682. 

3.  in.  Edward  Noel,  son  and  heir- 
apparent  of  Baptist,  second  viscount 
Campden  ;  created  baron  Noel  of  Titch- 
field,  in  the  county  of  Southampton,  Feb. 
3, 1681  ;  succeeded  his  father  as  viscount 
Campden,  baron  I  licks,  and  baron  Noel 
of  Ridlington,  in  1682  ;  created  earl  of 
Gainsborough,  Dec  1,  1682;  Extinct  in 
1798.    See  Gainsborough. 

Nonsuch. 
Baronv,  August  3,  1670 —  Extinct  in 
1774.    See  Cleveland. 


A  hmx.    i  Quarterly  ;  first  and  fourth,  ax.  three  pelican*,  argent,  vulninj:  thcirwclvr*  in  the  breant,  mik* ;  second  and 

thin!,  enn.  two  pile*  in  point,  «ble.  «  Ouartrrlv  ;  first  and  fourth,  ar.  «ix  rrow  cro»Wl*,  fitchce,  ml  three  two,  and  one, 

on  a  thief,  ax.  two  mullet*,  or,  pierred  mi.  for  C'linto*  ;  •ocimd  arot  third,  quarterly,  rirnt  and  fourth,  az  three  pelican* 
ar  t'  ut,  n>r.  for  Plu.ih*  ;  »fcond  and  thinl,  jm.  two  dnni.ln-h»,  with  tackle*  ar.  erect,  the  ItticklcH  in  chit-fa?  an  honorary 
air  mi  wtation,  ill  memory  of  Sir  John  lVlham  taking  John,  kinj:  of  Franc.-,  prisoner  J  fin  fur  np>,  conjoined, 
iu  fee,  or  »  Barry  iictalix  ol  mx,  or  and  w.  within  abordurv  jM*>nv,ar.  and  ku.  >  ixx  title  UflpctoUft 
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Norfolk. 

Earldom. 

1.  I.  Ralph  Waycr  or  Guader1,  ere. 
carl  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  by  William 
the  Conqueror  in  1075  ;  Forfeited. 

2.  i.  Hugh  Bigod,9  steward  to  king 
Henry  I. ;  created  earl  of  Norfolk  by 
king  Stephen  in  1 135,  and  by  king 
Henry  II.;  died  in  1177. 

3.  ii.  Roger  Bigod,  son  and  heir; 
Steward  of  England.  1 1  e  was  one  of  the 
25  barons  to  enforce  Magna  Ciiahta  ; 
died  in  the  year  1220. 

4.  in.  Hugh  Bigod,  son  and  heir ;  he 
was  one  of  the  25  barons  to  enforce 
Magna  Chabta;  died  in  1225. 

5.  iv.  Roger  Bigod,3  son  and  heir ; 
Marshal  of  England,  in  the  right  of  his 
mother,  Maud,  sister  and  co-heiress  of 
Anselm,  earl  of  Pembroke  and  the  earl 
Marshal  ;  died  in  1270,  a.  p. 

6.  v.  Roger  Bigod,  nephew  and  heir, 
being  son  and  heir  of  Hugh  Bigod,  Jus- 
tice of  England,  brother  to  the  last  earl  ; 
earl  Marshal.  Having  no  issue,  he  sur- 
rendered this  earldom  and  the  Marshal's 
rod  into  the  king's  hands,  which  were 
re-granted  to  him  and  to  the  heirs  of  his 
body  in  1302;  died  in  the  year  1307, 
8.  p.  John,  his  brother,  was  his  next 
heir,  but  who  lost  his  dignities  from  the 
said  surrender.    Honors  Extinct. 

7.  i.  Thomas  Plantagenet,4  fifth  son 
of  king  Edward  I. ;  created  earl  of  Nor- 
folk, Dec.  16,  1312,  and  earl  Marshal 
Febr.  10, 1335 ;  died  in  the  year  1338, 
s.  p.  m.    Title  Extinct. 

Dukedom. 

8.  ii.  Margaret  Plantagenet,  daughter 
and  sole  heir  of  the  last  earl ;  created 
duchess  of  Norfolk  for  life  September  29, 
1397 ;  died  in  the  year  1399,  8.  p.  m. 
Title  Extinct. 

9.  i.  Thomas,  baron  Mowbray,5  bro- 
ther and  heir  of  John,  baron  Mowbray, 
and  earl  of  Nottingham,  and  second  son 
of  John,  baron  Mowbray,  by  Elizabeth, 
daughter  and  heir  of  John,  baron  Segrave, 
by  Margaret,  the  last  duchess'of  Norfolk; 
created  earl  of  Nottingham  in  the  year 
1383  ;  earl  Marshal  of  England  in  1383, 
with  remainder  to  him  and  his  heirs 
male,  in  1396 ;  created  duke  of  Norfolk, 
Sept.  29,  1397;  K.  G.;  died  in  1413. 

10.  ii.  John  Mowbray,  second  son, and 
heir  to  his  brother  Thomas,  who  never 
used  this  title,  but  only  that  of  earl 
Marshal,  and  was  beheaded,  8.  p.,  1405. 
John  his  brother  succeeded,  and  styled 


himself  earl  of  Nottingham  and  earl 
Marshal  until  the  year  1424,  when  he 
was  restored  as  duke  of  Norfolk ;  K.G.  ; 
died  in  1432. 

11.  in.  John  Mowbray,  son  and  heir, 
confirmed  as  duke  of  Norfolk  in  1444  ; 
earl  of  Nottingham  and  carl  Marshal  j 
K.  G. ;  died  in  1461. 

12.  iv.  John  Mowbray,  son  and  heir  ; 
earl  of  Nottingham ;  ere.  earl  of  Warren 
and  Surrey,  March  29,  1451 ;  earl  Mar- 
shal ;  K.  G. ;  died  in  the  year  1475, 
8.  p.  m.,  when  his  honors,  with  the 
exception  of  the  baronies  of  Mowbray  and 
Segrave,  became  Extinct. 

13.  i.  Richard  Plantagenet,6  duke  of 
York,  second  son  of  king  Edward  IV*., 
betrothed  to  Anne,  daughter  and  heir  of 
John,  the  last  duke,  and  created  earl  of 
Nottingham  June  12,  1476,  and  earl 
Warren  and  duke  of  Norfolk,  Feb.  7, 
1477;  murdered  1483.  Honors  Extinct. 

14.  i.  John  Howard,7  son  and  heir  of 
Sir  Robert  Howard,  by  Margaret,  the 
daughter  of  Thomas  Mowbray,  first  duke 
of  Norfolk,  and  cousin  and  ultimately 
co-heir  of  John  Mowbray,  last  duke  of 
Norfolk ;  summoned  to"  parliament  as 
baron  Howard,  October  15,  1470;  ere. 
earl  Marshal  and  duke  of  Norfolk,  June 
28,  1483 ;  K.  G.;  slain  at  Bosworth  in 
1485,  and  attainted.    Honors  Forfeited. 

15.  ii.  Thomas  Howard,7  son  and  heir, 
created  earl  of  Surrey  June  28,  1483  ; 
attainted  in  1 485,  and  earldom  Forfeited  ; 
restored  to  the  earldom  of  Surrey  in  the 
vear  1489 ;  created  duke  of  Norfolk, 
February  1,  1514;  Lord  Treasurer  and 
earl  Marshal ;  K.  G. ;  died  in  1524. 

16.  in.  Thomas  Howard,  son  and 
heir,  attainted  1546.  Honors  Forfeited. 
Restored  in  1553;  K.  G. ;  died  1554. 

17.  iv.  Thomas  Howard,  grandson 
and  heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  Henry 
Howard  (eldest  son  of  the  last  duke,) 
who  was  attainted  and  beheaded  in  the 
year  1547.  Restored  in  1553;  suc- 
ceeded to  bis  grandfather's  honors  1554 ; 
he  married  Mary,  daughter  and  sole 
heir  of  Henry  Fitz-Alan,  earl  of  Arun- 
del ;  K.  G. ;  beheaded  in  the  year  1572. 
Titles  Forfeited. 

Earldom. 

18.  v.  Thomas  Howard,  son  and  heir 
of  Philin  Howard,  the  carl  of  Arundel, 
attainted  in  1590,  eldest  son  of  Thomas 
the  last  duke  of  Norfolk;  restored  in 
blood,  and  to  such  honors  as  Philip  earl 
of  Arundel,  his  father,  enjoyed ;  likewise 


A  MM.    l  Par  pale,  c»r  and  *a.  a  bend  varry.  »  Or,  a  plain  cm*.*,  gu.  *  Per  pale,  or  and  vert,  a  lion  rampant,  ext. 

— — t  Arm*  of  KngUnd,  a  label  of  thee  ]M>inU,  ar.  »  Gu.  a  lion  rampant,  ar.  (.Handford.)  ■  France  and  England  a 

laliel  of  three  (mint*,  ar.  charged  with  a  canton  in  the  firm  file.  »  «u.  on  a  bend,  between  six  mm*  croaalcti.,  litchee,  ar 

an  uacutctiwu,  or,  tla-mui  adi.iui.hoii,  iu  a  double  Uvssurc  wunlerflory,  with  an  arrow  through  the  mouth  ol  the  tit*. 
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as  earl  of  Surrey,  and  to  such  digni-  Henry,  son  of  Bernard,  son  and  heir  of 

ties  of  baronies  as  Thomas,  late  duke  of  Bernard  Howard,  eighth  son  of  Henry 

Norfolk,  his  grandfather,  lost  by  attain-  Frederick,  earl  of  Arundel,  Surrey  and 

der  in  1603;  created  earl  of  Norfolk  Norfolk.   Present  duke  of  Norfolk,  earl 

June  6,  1644;  K.  G. ;  earl  marshal;  of  Arundel,  Surrey,  and  Norfolk,  baron 

died  in  the  year  1646.  Fitz-Alan,  Clun  and  Oswaldestre,  and 

19.  vi.  Henry  Frederick   Howard,  Maltravers,  earl  Marshal,  and  heredi- 

son  and  heir,  summoned  to  parliament,  tary  Marshal  of  England, 
in  the  life-time  of  his  father, 


Mowbray  j  died  in  1652.  Normanby. 

Dukedom.  MarquUate.  Dukedom. 

20.  vii.  Thomas  Howard,  son  and  1.  i.  John  Sheffield,*  third  earl  of 

heir,  earl  of  Arundel,  Surrey,  and  Mulgrave,  created  marquess  of  Nor- 

Norfolk ;  restored  to  the  dukedom  of  manby,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  May 

Norfolk  with  the  precedence-  of  John  10,  lo94 ;  created  duke  of  Normanbv, 

Howard,  the  first  duke  of  Norfolk  of  his  March  9,  1703,  and  duke  of  Bucking- 


i,  Dec.  29,  1660;  died  in  the  year  ham  March  23,  1703;  K.  G.;  died  in 

1677,  without  issue.  the  year  1721. 

21.  viii.  Henry  Howard,  brother  and  2.  n.  Edmund  Sheffield,  son  and 
heir,  created  baron  Howard  of  Castle  heir,  duke  of  Buckingham,  &c. ;  died 
Rising  March  27,  1 669,  and  earl  of  Nor-  1 735,  without  issue.    Honors  Extinct. 
wich  October  19,  1672;  created  earl  Viscounty,  September  7,  1812.  See 
Marshal  of  England  ;  died  in  1684.  Mulgrave. 

22.  ix.  Henry  Howard,  son  and  heir,  NoRRia. 
earl  Marshal,  &c,  K.  G. ;  died  in  1701,  Barony  by  Writ. 

without  issue.  1.  I.  Henry    X orris/  summoned  to 

23.  x.  Thomas  Howard,  nephew  and  parliament   May   8,    1572 ;  married 
heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  Thomas,  next  Margery,  daughter  and  co-heir  of  John 
brother  of  the  last  duke ;  died  in  1732,  lord  Williams  of  Thame ;  died  1600. 
without  issue.  2.  II.  Francis  Norris,  grandson  and 

24.  xi.  Edward  Howard,  brother  and  heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  William 
heir,  succeeded  as  duke  of  Norfolk,  earl  Norris,  eldest  son  of  the  last  baron, 
of  Arundel,  Surrey,  Norfolk  and  Nor-  created  viscount  Thame  and  earl  of 
wich,  and  earl  Marshal,  baron  Moubray,  Berkshire  January  28,  1620;  died  in 
Howard,  &c;  died  in  the  year,  1777,  the  year  1620,  s.  p.  m.  Elisabeth,  his 
without  issue.  Baronies  of  Howard,  daughter  and  heir,  married  Edward 
&c,  with  all  the  other  baronies  in  fee,  Wray,  esq.,  their  only  child,  Bridget 
fell  into  abeyance  between  the  daughters  Wray,  was  the  second  wife  of  Montagu 
and  co-heirs  of  lord  Philip  Howard,  his  Bertie,  second  earl  of  Lindsey. 
brother,  viz.  Winifred,  tne  eldest  dau.  3.  i.  James  Bertie,  son  and  heir 
and  co-heir,  wife  of  William  baron  of  the  Bridget  by  Montagu,  earl  of 
Stourton,  and  Anne,  the  youngest  dau.  Lindsey,  succeedetf  in  the  right  of  hi* 
and  co-heir,  wife  of  Robert  baron  Petre.  mother  to  this  barony  ;  created  earl  of 
The  barony  of  Howard  of  Castle  Rising  Abingham  November  30,  1682.  Sec 
and  the  earldom  of  Norwich  Extinct.  Abingdon.    Barony  merged  in  the  said 

45.  vn.  Charles  Howard,  son  and  earldom. 

heir  of  Charles,  eldest  son  of  Charles  North. 

Howard  of  Greystock,  next  brother  of  Barony  by  Writ. 

Henry,  duke  of  Norfolk,  who  died  1684;  1.  i.  Edward  North,4  summoned  to 

succeeded  as  duke  of  Norfolk,  earl  of  parliament  Feb.  17, 1554  ;  died  1564. 

Arundel,  Surrey,  and  Norfolk,  baron  2.  n.  Roger  North,  son  and  heir, 

Fitz-Alan,  Clun  and  Oswaldestre,  and  died  in  the  year  1600. 

Maltravers;  earl  Marshal  of  England;  3.  m.  Dudley  North,  grandson  and 

died  in  the  year  17*36.  heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  John  North, 

46.  vi 1 1.  Charles  Howard,  son  and  eldest  son  of  the  last  baron  ;  died  1666. 
heir,  died  1815,  without  issue.  4.  iv.  Dudley  North,  son  and  heir, 

47.  ix.  Bernard  Edward  Howard,1  never  summoned  to  parliament ;  K.  B. ; 
cousin  and  heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  died  in  the  year  1677. 

Asms.  1  Quarterly ;  flntt,  gu.  on  a  bend,  between  six  crom  croMlcts,  fitchec,  ar.  an  mcochoon  or,  charged  with  a  demi- 
lion,  rampant,  pierced  through  the  mouth  with  an  arrow,  within  a  double  treasure,  nVrry,  counter  fkiry, gu.  for  Howard  . 
second,  gu.  three  lions,  passant,  gardant,  in  pale,  or,  in  chief,  a  label  of  three  points,  ar.  for  Brotmkrton  ;  third,  chequy, 
or  and  a>.  for  Warren  ;  fourth,  gu.  a  lion  rampant,  ar.  armed  ami  langucd,  a*,  for  Mowbray  ;  behind  the  shickl,  two 

truncheons,  or  marshal's  staves,  in  saltier  or,  enamelled  al  the  .  ri«l**a.,  the  insignia  of  Karl  Marshal.  *  Sic  title  Buck. 

-»  Quarterly ;  ar.  and  gu.  a       at  in  the  second  and  third  a  fret,  or  *  See  title  Guildford. 
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5.  V.  Charles  North,  son  and  heir,  against  his  marauding  countrymen.  His 
summoned  to  parliament  as  baron  Grey,  son  Osberne  being  slain  in  battle  in 
of  Rollestone,  Oct  17*  16/3  !  died  1690.  Scotland,  his  only  solicitude  was  to  en- 

6.  vi.  William  North,  son  and  heir,  quire  wheher  he  had  received  his  wound 
baron  Grey  of  Rolleston,  died  in  the  in  front  ;  and  on  assurance  of  it,  he 
year  1734,  without  issue.  Barony  of  rejoiced  in  his  end.  He  assisted  king 
Grey  of  Rolleston  Extinct ;  but  that  of  Edward  against  Godwin,  earl  of  Kent, 
of  North  fell  to  and  making  war  upon  Macbeth,  king  of 

7-  vii.  Francis  North,  baron  Guild-  Scotland,  who  was  slain,  he  seated  Mal- 

ford,  being  son  and  heir  of  Francis,  baron  colm,  the  son  of  the  murdered  Duncan 

Guildford,  eldest  son  of  Francis  North,  upon  the  throne.    At  length,  feeling  the 

first  baron  Guildford,  second  son  of  pangs  of  death,  he  commanded  himself  to 

Dudley,  the  fourth  baron  North,  who  be  attired  in  his  armor  and  his  weapons 

died  in  1677;  created  earl  of  Guild-  to  be  placed  in  his  hands,  asserting  that 

ford  April  8,  1752  ;  died  in  1790.  so  it  became  a  soldier  to  die.    He  died 

8.  viii.  Frederick  North,  son  and  at  York,  1055. 

heir,  earl  of  Guildford  ;  K.  G. ;  died       3.  n.  Waltheof,1  earl  of  Huntingdon, 

in  the  year  1792.  Northampton,  and  Northumberland,  the 

9.  xi.  George  Augustus  North,  son  son  and  heir  of  Siward,  the  last  earl ; 
and  heir,  earl  of  Guildford,  died  in  the  beheaded  in  the  year  1073 ;  died  with- 
year  1802,  without  male  issue,  leaving  out  male  issue. 

three  daughters  and  co-heirs;  Maria,  wife       4.  i.  Simon  de  St.  Liz,9  the  husband 

of  John,  present  marquess  of  Bute,  of  Maud,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  last 

Susan,  and  Georgian  a ,  between  whom  earl,  obtained  this  earldom  from  WiUiam 

this  barony  is  in  Abeyance.-  the  Conqueror ;  living  in  1 100. 

Northallerton.  5.  n.  Simon  de  St.  Liz,  son  and  heir  ; 

Viscounty,  Nov.  9,  1706  — Merged  in  earl  of  Huntingdon  ;  died  in  1 153. 
the  crown  in  1727.    See  Cambridge.  6.  in.  Simon  de  St.  Li«,  son  and 

Northampton.  heir ;  earl  of  Huntingdon ;  died  in  the 

Earldom.  year  1184,  s.  p.    Earldom  Extinct. 

1.  i.  Etheline  was  the  first  earl  of  7«  i«  William  de  Bohun,3  third  son 
this  county.  By  his  wife  Vulfine  he  had  of  Humphrey,  earl  of  Hereford  and 
issue  Algiva,  wife  of  Canute  the  Great ;  Essex,  by  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  king 
died  in  .                  %  Edward  I.,  created  earl  of  Northamp- 

2.  i.  Siward,  earl  of  Northumberland,  ton  March  17, 1337;  K.  G.;  died  1360. 
was  the  next  earl,  and  is  noted  for  his  8.  n.  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  son  and 
warlike  deeds.  He  was  a  Danish  earl,  heir ;  succeeded  his  uncle  as  earl  of 
and,  in  quest  of  adventure,  landed  in  one  Hereford  and  Essex,  and  as  constable  of 
of  the  Orkneys,  where  the  legends  affirm  England,  in  1361  ;  died  1372,  without 
he  destroyed  a  fierce  dragon.  Thence  he  male  issue,  leaving  two  daughters  his 
departed  for  Northumberland  in  quest  of  co-heirs,  Eleanor,  wife  of  Thomas  Plan- 
another,  reported  to  infest  that  province,  ta^enet,  duke  of  Gloucester,  and  Marv, 
which  in  truth  he  found  not ;  but  re-  wife  of  Henrv  Plantagenet,  afterwards 
ceived  from  a  hermit  a  banner,  bearing  king  Henry  IV.    Honors  Extinct. 

an  emblem  styled  the  Raven  of  Earthly  Marquisate. 

Terror,  and  by  him  was  directed  to  the       9.  i.  William  Parr/  baron  Parr  of 

court  of  England,  where  he  was  honorably  Kendal  and  earl  of  Essex,  the  brother  of 

received  by  Edward  the  Confessor.    It  Queen  Katherine,  sixth  wife  of  Henry 

was  on  his  return  from  the  South  that  VIII.;  created  marquess  of  Northamp- 

he  received  the  insult  from  Tosti,  earl  of  ton  February  16,   1547;  Lord  Great 

Huntingdon.for  which  he  was  afterwards  Chamberlain;  K.  G.;  attainted  1554, 

revenged  by  encountering  him,  cut-  and  honors  Forfeited ;  restored  in  blood, 

ting  off  his  head,  and  acquiring  his  earl-  but  not  in  honors,  the  same  year;  again 

tlom.    Soon  after  the  Danes  infesting  created  marquess  of  Northampton  Jan. 

the  North  of  England,  he  was  entrusted  13,  1559  ;  died  in  the  year  1571,  s.  p. 

by  king  Edward  with  the  counties  of  Title  Extinct. 

Westmoreland,  Cumberland,  and  Nor-        10.  i.  Henry  Howard,5  second  son  of 

thumberland,  of  which  last  he  was  called  Henry  earl  of  Surrey,  and  younger 

the  earl,  and  defended  them  successfully  brother  of  Thomas,  the'duke  of  Norfolk, 

Am    1  Ar.  a  lion  rampant,  a*,  and  a  chirr,  ft\i.  1  Per  pale,  indented,  ar,  and  pit  >  Ai.  on  a  bend,  between 

two  cuttisea,  and  fix  lions  rampant,  or,  three  mullet*,  ml  '  Ar.  two  ban,  ax.  a  border  engrailed,  ml  *  Ou.  on  a  bend 

between  »ix  rrowlet*  fitcbec,  ar.  an  escutcheon,  or,  charged  with  a  demi-lion,  ruloeratcd  in  «be  mouth  with  an  arrow,  all 
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K.  G.,  who  died  in  the  year  1572.  2.  1.  Ossere,  an  earl  under  the  same 

His  father  having  been  attainted,  he  Egfrid,  slain  soon  after  his  predecessor, 

was  restored  in  blood  in  1509  ;  created  3.  I.  Osulph,  an  curl,  flourished  about 

baron  Howard  of  Marnhill,  and  earl  of  the  year  953. 

Northampton  March  13,  16*04  ;  K.  G  ;  4.  l.  Waltheof,  called  Senior,  an  earl 

died  in  the  year  1614,  without  issue,  who  flourished  about  969. 

Honors  Extinct.  5.  II.  Uctred,  son  of  the  last  earl,  was 

11.  i.  William  Compton,'  2d  baron  noted  for  his  adherence  to  die  Saxon 

Compton,  created  earl  of  Northampton,  monarchs  against  the  Danes,  and  was 

August  2,  1618  ;  K.  G. ;  died  1630.  proof  against  the  offers  of  Canute  to  taint 


12.  ii.  Spencer  Compton,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  1642. 

13.  in,  James  Compton,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  1681. 

14.  iv.  George  Compton,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  1727. 

15.  v.  James  Compton,  son  and  heir. 
He  married  Elizabeth,  baroness  de  Fer- 


his  loyalty,  who  therefore  procured  his 
murder  in  1017. 

6.  i.  Eric  was  made  the  next  carl  by 
Canute,  who  soon  displaced  him  for 

7.  I.  Eadulnh  Cudel,  who  died  . 

8.  i.  Aldrea,  son  of  earl  Uctred,  was 
the  next  earL  He  slew  Thuribrand,  the 
murderer  of  his  father;  but  himself  was 


rers  of  Chartley  ;  died  in  the  year  1754,  after  murdered  by  Carl,  Thuribrand's  son, 
without  male  issue.  Barony  of  Comp-  at  a  place  called  Risewode.  He  left  a 
ton  devolved  on  his  daughter  Charlotte,  son  Osulph  and  two  daughters,  Albreda, 
baroness  de  Ferrers  of  Chartley,  in  the  the  wife  of  Syward,  afterwards  earl,  and 
right  of  her  mother.  Algitha,  the  wife  of  Liulph,  progenitor  to 

16.  vii.  George  Compton,  brother    the  barons  Lumlcy,  &c.;  died  . 

and  heir,  obtained  the  earldom;  died  in  9.  II.  Ad ulph,  brother  to  the  late  earl, 
the  year  1758,  s.  p.  succeeded,  and  was  murdered  by  the 

17-  vii.  Charles  Compton,  nephew    connivance  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
and  heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  Charles        10.  1.  Syward,  of  Danish  extraction, 
Compton.  younger  brother  of  George,    was  the  next  earl,  of  whom  mention  is 
the  last  Earl  ;  died  in  1763,  s.  P.  M.  made  under  the  title  of  Northampton. 

18.  fin.  Spencer  Compton,  brother  His  son  Waltheof,  being  young  at  Sy- 
nndheir,  died  1796.  ward's  death,  did  not  succeed  him  ;  died 
Marquisette.  in  the  year  1055. 

19.  ix.  Charles  Compton,  son  and        11.  1.  Tosti,  son  of  Godwin,  earl  of 
heir,  ere.  baron  Wilmington  of  Wil-    Kent,  was  the  next  earl.    He,  being 
mington,  co.  Sussex,  earl  Compton  of    ejected  from  his  earldom,  is  conspicuous 
Compton,  co.  Warwick,  and  marquess    in  English    history   by  joining  the 
of  the  county  of  Northampton,  Sept.  7,    king  of  Norway  against  liis "brother  king 
1812  ;  died  in  1828.  Harold  n.,  by  whom  he  was  defeated  and 

20.  x.  Spencer  Joshua  Alwyne  slain  at  Battle-Bridge,  near  York,  in  the 
Compton,5  son  and  heir.    Present  mar-    year  1066. 

12.  1.  Morcar/  son  of  AJgar,  carl  of 
Mercia,  was,  upon  the  expulsion  of  Tosti, 
the  next  earl,  and,  with  king  Harold  II., 
opposed  him  at  the  tight  of  Battle 
Bridge.  After  the  defeat  and  death  of 
king  Harold,  this  Morcar  and  his  brother 
Edwin,  earl  of  Mercia,  endeavored  to 
influence  the  Saxons  to  elect  one  of  them 
king ;  but  not  succeeding,  and  their  ad- 
herence to  the  Conqueror  being  doubted, 
they  were  at  length  imprisoned.  Edwin 
escaped,  but  was  slain  by  some  adherents 
of  William  I.  At  the  death  of  the  king, 
Morcar  was  enlarged  by  his  command ; 
but  William  H.  put  him  again  in  prison, 
and  he  was  soon  after  murdered.  His 
earldom  was  conferred  ill  1068  on  his 
successor. 


quess  and  earl  of  Northampton,  earl 
Compton  and  baron  Wilmington. 

North  ington. 

Earldom. 

1.  1.  Robert  Henley /'first  baron  Hen- 
ley ;  created  viscount  Henley  and  earl  of 
Northington,  in  the  county  of  Hants, 
May  19,  1764;  Lord  Chancellor;  died 
in  1*772. 

2.  II.  Robert  Henley,  son  and  heir; 
lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  ;  K.  T. ;  died 
in  1786,  s.  p.    Titles  Extinct. 

Northumberland. 

Earldom. 

1.  f.  Brithric,  an  earl  of  this  province 
and  Cumberland,  under  Egfrid,  king  of 
Northumberland,  slain  in  Scotland. 


A  mm*.    1  Sa.  a  lion  pawant.  or,  lietwreti  three  helmet*,  ar  '  Sa.  *  lion  pa&tant,  Ranlai't,  or,  between  three  helnu-U, 

sro-iit.— — »  Oiiarterly  ;  tirot  and  fourth,  ax.  a  lion  rampant,  argent,  dueally  enmned,  or,  w  ithin  a  U  inter  of  the  wmnd, 

« Mrged  w  ith  eight  t..Tt«%uixe» ;  M-eon.t  ami  third,  ar.  three  battering. rams  iii  jalu,  az.  annul  and  garnbhed,  or.  «  Sa. 

an  eagle  <li*|>layui,  or,  numbered  and  beaked,  gu. 
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13.  L  Copsi,  who  was  skin  a  few 
■weeks  after  he  obtained  the  dignity,  1008. 

14.  I.  Robert  Corny n,  made  earl  of 
Northumberland  in  1068;  slain  in  1069. 

15.  i.  Cosnatrick,1  descended  through 
his  mother  from  Uctrcd,  earl  of  this 
province  before  the  Conquest,  obtained 
this  eandom  in  1069,  but  was  deprived 
for  rebellion  in  1070. 

16.  i.  Waltheof,*  son  of  earl  Si  ward, 
was  appointed  earl  of  Northumberland  in 
1070;  he  married  Judith,  niece  of  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror;  beheaded  1075. 

17.  i.  Walcher,3  bishop  of  Durham, 
earl  of  Northumberland  in  1076  ;  mur- 
dered in  the  year  1080. 

18.  I.  Alberic,  a  Norman,  was  con- 
stituted earl  in  1080,  but  unambitious 
of  the  dignity,  he  returned  into  Norman- 
dy about  1085,  when  Geoffrey,  bishop  of 
Constance,  had  the  government  of  this 
earldom ;  the  next  earl  was 

19.  i.  Robert  de  Mowbray,4  nephew  to 
the  said  Geoffery  ;  deprived  for  treason 
1095  ;  died  in  1106,  without  issue. 

y  20.  i.  Henry,4  prince  of  Scotland,  son 
and  heir-apparent  of  David,  king  of 
Scotland,  was  the  next  earl,  and  after 
the  forfeiture  of  Robert,  the  last  earl,  lie 
also  bore  the  title  of  earl  of  Huntingdon; 
died  in  the  life-time  of  his  father  1 152. 

21.  ii.  Malcolm,  son  and  heir,  after- 
wards king  of  Scotland,  surrendered  the 
counties  of  Northumberland,  Cumber- 
land, and  Westmoreland,  to  Hen.  II.  in 
1154,  for  which  he  obtained  that  of 
Huntingdon. 

22.  i.  Hugh  de  Pudsey,6  bishop  of 
Durham,  called  by  some  writers  nephew 
of  king  Stephen,  obtained  the  earldom  of 
Northumberland  from  Richard  I.,  about 
1 1 92,  but  soon  resigned  it ;  died  1 1 95. 

23.  i.  Henry  Percy,7  baron  Percy, 
created  earl  of  Northumberland  July  16, 
1377 ;  Earl  Marshal  ;  appointed  Lord 
High  Constable  for  life  1399  ;  slain  in 
1408  and  attainted.  Honors  Forfeited. 

23.  ii.  Henry  Percy,"  grandson  and 
heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  Sir  Henry 
Percy,  K.  G.,  the  famous  "  Hotspur," 
eldest  son  of  the  last  earl  ;  restored  to 
the  earldom  Nov.  11,  1414;  Lord  High 
Constable;  slain  1455. 

24.  in.  Henry  Percy,  son  and  heir, 
married  Eleanor,  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Kobert,  baron  Poynings,  slain  in  1461, 
and  attainted.    Honors  Forfeited. 


25.  i.  John  Nevill,0  baron  Montagu, 
brother  of  Richard,  earl  of  Warwick  and 
Salisbury  ;  created  earl  of  Northumber- 
land May  27, 1464,  resigned  the  earldom 
1470,  and  was  ere.  marq.  of  Montagu. 

26.  1.  Henry  Percy,  son  and  heir  of  the 
earl  Henry,  who  died  1461,  restored  in 
blood  and  honors  1470 ;  K.G.;  died  1489. 

27.  11.  Henry  Algernon  Percy,  son 
and  heir;  K.Gi;  died  1527. 

28.  in.'  Henry  Algernon  Percy,  son 
and  heir;  K.  G. ;  died  in  1537,  without 
issue.  His  brother,  Sir  Thomas  Percy, 
having  been  attainted,  his  honors  became 
Extinct. 

Dukedom. 

29 .  1.  John  Dudley,10  earl  of  Warwick, 
created  duke  of  Northumberland  October 
11,1551  ;  earl  marshal;  K.  G.;  behead- 
ed and  attainted  in  1553.  Honors 
Forfeited. 

Earldom. 

30.  1.  Thomas  Percy,  son  and  heir  of 
the  attainted  Sir  Thomas  Percy,  next 
bro.  of  the  earl  Henry  Algernon  Percy, 
who  died  1537  ;  created  baron  Percy  of 
Cockermouth  and  Petworth,  baron  Poy- 
nings, Lucy,  Bryan,  and  Fitz-Payne, 
April  30,  1557;  created  May  1,  1557, 
earl  of  Northumberland;  K.  G.;  behead- 
ed 1572,  s.  p.  si.  and  attainted  in  1571, 
but  by  limitation,  his  titles  devolved  on 

31.  1.  Henry  Percy,  his  brother  and 
heir  male;  married  Kathcrine,  the  eldest 
daughter  and  co-heiress  of  John  Nevill, 
baron  Latimer ;  died  1585. 

32.  11.  Henry  Percy,  son  and  heir  ; 
K.G.;  diedin'1632. 

33.  in.  Algernon  Percy,  son  and 
heir  ;  K.  G. ;  died  in  1668. 

34.  iv.  Josceline  Percy,  son  and  heir, 
died  1670,  s.  p.  m.  Earldom  of  Nor- 
thumberland, and  the  baronies  of  Percy 
of  Petworth  and  Cockermouth,  Poynings, 
Lucy,  Bryan,  and  Fitz-Payne,  Extinct. 
Dukedom. 

35.  1.  George  Fitz-Roy,"  natural  son 
of  king  Charles  II.,  ere.  baron  of  Ponte- 
fract,  co.  York,  viscount  Falmouth,  co. 
Cornwall,  and  carl  of  Northumberland, 
Oct.  1,1674;  created  duke  of  Northum- 
berland April  6,  1683  ;  K.  G. ;  died  in 
1716,  s.  r.  Honors  Extinct. 
Earldom. 

36.  1.  Algernon  Seymour,1-  son  and 
heir  of  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  heir  of 
Jocelinc  Percy,  the  earl  of  Northumber- 


Armn.    •  On.  a  imltier,  ar.  *  Or,  a  lion  rampant,  ax.  a  chief  jrn.  J  Azure,  a  cro**  between  four  lion*  rampant, nr. 

[These  are  now  the  arm*  of  the  binhoprirk  of  Durham.  1  —  '  fin  a  lion  rampant,  ar  1  Or,  a  lion  rampant,  Rule*.  

«  Party  prr  Mltier,  or  and  ardent,  a  rro>s  former,  az.  '  Fir*t  and  fourth,  or,  a  lion  rampant,  az.  ;  si-roitit  and  third,  pi. 

three  lucir*,  hauriant,  ar.  *  Ouarterly  ;  first,  or,  a  lion  ramjuut,  azure ;  wtoikI, az.  five  fiuila  in  fi^r,  or  ;  third  a«  the 

•econd  :  fourth  a*  the  flirt.  *  Gutat,  a  saltier,  ar.  a  label  romp  nuv,  ar.  ami  az,  a  rux-nit  Un  diiUn  nre.  »«  Or,  a 

lion  rampant,  double  quevee,  vert.  1 '  He  bore  the  arm*  of  liis  father,  Kiu^  Charles  1 1  ,  with  a  Ummc  compaafe,  en'u. 

.mdai  "  S.-e  UUe  Suiuemt. 
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land,  who  died  1670,  by  Charles  Sey- 
mour, duke  of  Somerset.  Inl722,  he  was 
summoned  to  parliament  as  baron  Percy 
in  the  right  of  his  mother,  succeeded  his 
father  a3  duke  of  Somerset  December  2, 
1748;  created  baron  Warkworth  of 
Warkworth  Castle,  co.  Northumberland, 
and  earl  of  Northumberland,  October  2, 
1 749 ;  created  baron  Cockermouth  and 
carl  of  Egremont,  October  3,  17-19  ; 
died  1750,  without  male  issue. 
Dukedom. 

37.  i.  Sir  Hugh  Smithson,1  4th  bait., 
(assumed  the  name  of)  Percy,  husband  of 
lady  Elizabeth,  only  surviving  child  of 
Algernon,  duke  of  Somerset,  the  last 
earl ;  succeeded  agreeable  to  limitation, 
as  baron  Warkworth  and  earl  of  Nor- 
thumberland; created  earl  Percy  and 
duke  of  Northumberland  Oct.  18,  1766; 
created  baron  Louvaine  of  Alnwick,  Jan. 
28,  1784;  K.G.;  died  1786. 

38.  ii.  Hugh  Percy,  son  and  heir; 
K.G.;  summoned  to  pari,  in  the  right  of 
his  mother,  in  1777,  as  baron  Percy  ; 
died  in  the  year  1817. 

39.  in.  Hugh  Percy,1  son  and  heir. 
Present  duke  and  earl  of  Northumber- 
land, earl  Percy,  baron  Percy,  baron 
Warkworth,  and  a  baronet,  K.  G.,  and 
l#ord-Iiieutcnant  of  Ireland. 

Northwick. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  Sir  John  Rushout,9  fifth  bart.; 
created  baron  Northwick  of  Northwick 
Park,  in  the  county  of  Worcester,  Oct. 
20,  !7i)7  ;  died  1800. 

2.  ii.  John  Rushout,  son  and  heir. 
Present  baron  Northwick. 

North  wode. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  i.  John  de  North  wode,3  summoned 
to  parliament  Jan.  8,  1313;  died  about 
the  year  1319. 

2.  ii.  Roger  de  North  wode,  grandson 
and  heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  John  de 
Northwode,  eldest  son  of  the  last  baron ; 
died  in  the  year  1361. 

3.  in.  John  de  Northwode,  son  and 
heir;  died  1379,  leaving  Roger,  his  son 
and  heir,  then  24  years  of  age,  never 
summoned  to  parliament. 

Norwich. 

Barony  by  Writ. 

I.  i.  John  de  Norwich,4  son  and  heir 
of  Walter  de  Norwich,  a  Judge,  sum- 
moned to  parliament  February  25,  1342; 

Arms.  I  Quarterly,  four  grand  quarter*  j  first  and  fourth,  or,  a  lion  rampant,  arure,  (bring  the  ancient  nrm«  of  the 
duke  of  nralNint  and  Lorain  ;)  iccond  and  third,  gu.  three  lueieSj  or  pike*,  hauriant,  nr.  for  I,i  <  v  ;  word  gram! 
quarter,  a*,  five  tusiln,  in  fewe,  or,  for  Percy  :  third,  gu.  on  a  udticr  argent,  a  ro«e  of  the  field,  barbed  ami  .-ceded 
j'pr.  iWr  N'r\  11.1c :  fourth,  quarterly,  gu.   and  or,  in  the  first  quarter  a  mullet,  ar.  for  V».*e.— — *  .Sable,  two 

lion*,  jwsant,  gardant,  within  a  bordure  engrailed  or.  ■  Ermine,  ,  «  engrailed,  gu.  *  Pit  pale,  pu.  and  ax. 

a  lion  remnant,  ermine  »  (Ju.  a  ultier,  ar.  between  twelve  rroue*  nalee.or.- 


died  in  the  year  1362,  leaving  John  de 
Norwich,  his  grandson,  son  and  heir  of 
Walter  de  Norwich,  his  eldest  son, 
never  summoned  to  parliament. 
Norwich. 

Earldom. 

1.  i.  Edward  Denney,4  first  baron 
Denney  ;  created  earl  of  Norwich  Oct. 
24,  1626  ;  died  in  the  year  1631,  with- 
out male  issue.    Earldom  Extinct. 

2.  i.  George  Goring,6  first  baron  Gor- 
ing, son  and  heir  of  George  Goring,  by- 
Anne,  sister  and  co-heir  of  Edward  the 
last  earl ;  created  earl  of  Norwich,  Nov. 
8,  1645;  died  in  1662. 

3.  ii.  Charles  Gering,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1672,  without  issue. 
Honors  Extinct. 

4.  i.  Henry  Howard,7  first  baron 
Howard  of  Castle  Rising,  second  son  of 
Henry  Frederick,  earl  of  Arundel,  Sur- 
rey, and  Norfolk  ;  created  earl  of  Nor- 
wich October  19,  1672 ;  succeeded  his 
brother  Thomas  as  duke  of  Norfolk,  and 
earl  of  Arundel,  Surrey,  and  Norfolk, 
&c. ;  earl  Marshal ;  K.  G. ;  died  1684. 

5.  ii.  Henry  Howard,  son  and  heir, 
duke  of  Norfolk,  Sec. ;  K.  G. ;  died  in 
the  year  1701, 8.  p. 

6.  in.  Thomas  Howard,  nephew  and 
heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  Thomas 
Howard,  next  brother  of  the  last  earl; 
duke  of  Norfolk,  &c. ;  died  1732,  k.  p. 

7.  nr.  Edward  Howard,  bro.  and  heir, 
duke  of  Norfolk,  &c. ;  died  1777,  s.  p. 
Barony  of  Howard  of  Castle  Rising  and 
earldom  of  Norwich  Extinct. 

8.  i.  Alexander  Gordon,8  fourth  duke 
of  Gordon  in  Scotland,  created  earl  of 
Norwich  and  baron  Gordon  of  Huntlv. 
in  the  county  of  Gloucester,  July  12, 
1784.  Present  earl  of  Norwich,  "baron 
Gordon  of  Huntly,  baron  Mordaunt  of 
Turvey,  and  baron  Beauchamp  of 
Bletsoe  ;  also  duke  of  Gordon,  &c,  in 
Scotland  ;  K.  T. 

Nottingham. 

Earldom. 

1.  i.  John,9  baron  Mowbray,  son  and 
heir  of  John,  baron  Mowbray,  by  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  and  heir  of  John,  baron 
Segrave,  by  Margaret  Plantogenet, 
duchess  of  Norfolk,  daughter  and  heir 
of  Thomas  de  Brotherton,  earl  of  Nor- 
folk and  earl  Marshal,  younger  son  of 
king  Edward  I.,  created  earl  of  Not- 
tingham, July  16,  1377;  died  in  the 


gu  1  See  title : 
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year  1383,  without  issue.  Earldom 
Extinct. 

2.  i.  Thomas,  baron  Mowbray,1  bro. 
and  heir,  created  earl  of  Nottingham  in 
1 383  ;  and  duke  of  Norfolk  September 
29,  1397;  earl  Marshal ;  K.  G. ;  died 
in  the  year  1413.  This  earldom  merged 
in  the  dukedom  of  Norfolk  until  1475, 
when  it  became  Extinct.    See  Norfolk. 

3.  I.  Richard  Plantagenet,8  duke  of 
York,  second  son  of  king  Edward  IV., 
being  betrothed  to  Ann,  dau.  and  heir  of 
John  Mowbray,  duke  of  Norfolk  and 
the  last  earl  of  Nottingham,  was  created 
earl  of  Nottingham  June  12,  1476,  and 
earl  Warren  and  duke  of  Norfolk,  Feb. 
7,  1477;  murdered  in  the  year  1483. 
Honors  Extinct. 

4.  i.  William,3  baron  Berkeley,  son 
and  heir  of  James,  baron  Berkeley  by 
Isabel,  the  daughter,  and  co-heir  of 
Thomas  Mowbray,  the  earl  of  Notting- 
ham and  duke  of  Norfolk,  who  died  in 
1413,  created  earl  of  Nottingham  June 
28,  1483 ;  created  marquess  Berkeley  in 
1488,  earl  marshal;  died  in  the  year 
1491;  8.  p.   Earldom  Extinct. 

0.  i.  Henry  Fitz-Roy,'  natural  son 
of  king  Henry  VIII.  Created  earl  of 
Nottingham  and  duke  of  Richmond 
June  18,  [526;  K.  G. ;  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland  ;  died  in  the  year  i530,  without 
issue.    Honors  Extinct. 

6.  i.  Charles  Howard,*  second  baron 
Howard  of  Effingham,  created  earl  of 
Nottingham  October  22,  1597 ;  Lord 
High  Admiral;  K.  G. ;  died  11)24. 

7.  if,  Charles  Howard,  second  son 
and  heir  male,  died  1642,  s.  p. 

8.  in.  Charles  Howard,  half-brother 
and  heir,  died  1681,  without  issue. 
Earldom  Extinct. 

9.  i.  Hencage  Finch,6  first  baron 
Finch  of  Daventry,  created  earl  of  Not- 
tingham May  12,  1601  ;  I/ord  Chan- 
cellor ;  died  in  1682. 

10.  ii.  Daniel  Finch,  son  and  heir; 
succeeded  his  cousin  John,  earl  of  W in- 
ch ilsea  in  1729,  to  which  dignity  this 
earldom  is  now  united.  See  Winchelsea. 

Novant. 
liar  any  by  Tenure. 

1.  i.  Roger  de  Novant,  in  the  time 
of  William  the  Conqueror. 

2.  n.  Hugh  de  Novant,  son  and  heir, 
living  in  1 104. 

3.  in.  Roger  de  Novant,  son  and 
heir,  living  in  1 167* 


otitic  York.— « 

*jl  a 
buck'.' 


4.  iv.  Henry  de  Novant,  son  and  heir, 
of  whom  nothing  farther  is  known. 

NuNEHAM. 

Viscounty,  December  1,  1749.  See 
Harcourt. 


son  and  heir, 
son  and  heir, 


Oakley. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  George  Cadogan,7  a  yonnger  son 
of  the  earl  of  Cadogan,  who  died  in  1007, 
created  baron  Oakley  of  Caversham,  co. 
Oxford,  September  7,  1831.  Present 
baron  Oakley. 

Ogle. 

Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  i.  Robert  Ogle,*.summoncd  to  par- 
liament July  2G,  14G1 ;  died  1469. 

2.  ii.  Owen  Ogle,  son  and  heir,  living 
in  the  year  1485. 

3.  in,  Ralph  Ogle, 
died  in  the  year  1512. 

4.  iv.  Robert  Ogle, 
died  in  the  year  1539. 

5.  v.  Robert  Ogle,  son  and  heir, 
never  summoned  to  pari. ;  died  in  1544. 

6.  vi.  Robert  Ogle,  son  and  heir, 
summoned  to  parliament  Aug.  14,  1553 ; 
died  in  the  year  1562. 

7.  vii.  Cuthbert  Ogle,  half-brother 
and  heir,  died  1597,  s.  p.  m.  Barony 
fell  into  abeyance  between  his  two  daus. 
and  co-heirs,  until  the  death,  without 
issue,  in  1627,  of  Joanc,  his  daughter, 
and  wife  of  Edward  Talbot,  seventh  earl 
of  Shrewsbury,  when 

Barony. 

8.  i.  Catherine,  widow  of  Sir  Charles 
Cavendish,  and  daughter  and  evontually 
heir  of  Cuthbert,  the  last  baron,  suc- 
ceeded, and  by  letters  patent,  dated  Dec. 
4,  1628,  was  declared  baroness  Ogle; 
died  in  the  year  1629. 

Barony.  Earldom. 

9.  ii.  William  Cavendish,1'  son  and 
heir  of  Catherine,  baroness  Ogle,  created 
baron  Ogle  of  Bothal,  co.  ,  and  vise. 
Mansfield,  co.  Nottingham,  Novembers, 
1620;  earl  of  Newcastle  March  7,  1(5.31 ; 
marquess  of  Newcastle  Oct.  27, 1643,  and 
earl  of  Ogle  and  duke  of  Newcastle,  both 
co.  Northumberland,  March  16,  1664  ; 
K.  G, ;  died  in  the  year  1676. 

10.  in.  Henry  Cavendish,  son  and 
heir,  duke  of  Newcastle,  &c,  and  earl  of 
Ogle,  baron  Ogle,  and  baron  Ogle  of 
Bothal,  K.  G. ;  died  1691.  s.  p.m.,  all 
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his  honors,  excepting  the  ancient  barony 
of  Ogle,  Extinct ;  which  dignity  fell 
then  into  abeyance  between  his  three 
daughters  and  co-heirs. 

Oldcastle. 
Barony  hy  Writ. 

1.  i.  John  Oldcastle,  married  Joane, 
grand-daughter  and  heir  of  John,  baron 
Cobham,  and  was  summoned  to  parlia- 
ment Oct.  26, 1409;  died  1417,  without 
issue.    Barony  Extinct. 

Onslow. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  Sir  Richard  Onslow,' the  second 
baronet ;  created  baron  Onslow  of  Ons- 
low, in  the  county  of  Salop,  and  of  West 
Clandon,  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  June 
25,  1716;  died  in  1717. 

2.  ii.  Thomas  Onslow,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  1740. 

3.  in.  Richard  Onslow,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  1776,  s.  p. 

Earldom. 

4.  iv.  George  Onslow,  first  baron 
Cranley,  cousin  and  heir,  being  son  and 
heir  of  Arthur,  the  eldest  son  of  Foot 
Onslow,  next  brother  of  Richard,  first 
baron  Onslow  ;  created  viscount  Cranley 
of  Cranley,  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  and 
earl  of  Onslow,  in  the  county  of  Salop, 
June  19,  1801  ;  died  in  1814. 

5.  v.  Thomas  Onslow,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  1827. 

6.  vi.  Arthur  George  Onslow,5  son 
and  heir.  Present  earl  Onslow,  and 
baron  Onslow,  and  viscount  and  baron 
Cranley. 

Orkord. 

Earldom. 

1 .  i.  Edward  Russell,' nephew  of  Wil- 
liam,the  duke  of  Bedford,  who  died  in 
1700,  created  baron  of  Shingay,  in  the 
county  of  Cambridge,  viscount  Barfleur, 
in  the  duchy  of  Normandy,  and  earl  of 
Orford,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  .May  7, 
1697;  died  in  the  year  1727,  without 
issue.    Honors  Extinct. 

2.  i.  Sir  Robert  Walpole,4  K.  G. ; 
created  baron  of  Houghton  and  viscount 
Walpole,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  and 
earl  of  Orford,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk, 
February  0,  1742  ;  died  in  1745. 

3.  ii.  Robert  Walpole,  son  and  heir, 
created  baron  Walpole  of  Walpole,  in 
the  county  of  Norfolk,  June  1,  1723; 
K.  B. ;  died  17-31. 


4.  ii.  GeoTge  Walpole,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  1791,  s.  p. 

5.  iv.  Horatio  Walpole,  uncle  and 
heir,  being  next  brother  of  earl  Robert, 
who  died  in  1751;  died  in  1797,  8.  p. 
Barony  of  Houghton,  viscounty  of  Wal- 
pole, and  earldom  of  Orford,  Extinct. 

6*.  v.  Horatio  Walpole,  second  baron 
Walpole  of  Woolterton,  cousin  and  heir  ; 
succeeded  as  baron  Walpole  of  Walpole, 
in  1797 ;  created  earl  of  Orford  April 
10.  1806;  died  in  1809. 

7.  vi.  Horatio  Walpole,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  1822. 

8.  vii.  Horatio  Walpole,  son  and 
heir.  Present  earl  of  Orford,  baron 
Walpole  of  Walpole,  and  baron  Walpole 
of  Woolterton. 

Oriel. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  John  Foster,  created  baron  Oriel 
of  Ferrard,  in  the  county  of  Louth,  July 
17,  1 82 1 .  His  lordship  married  Marga- 
reta  Amelia,  (who  died  in  1824,)  who 
was  created  baroness  Oriel,  and  viscoun- 
tess Ferrard,  both  in  the  peerage  of  Ire- 
land ;  died  in  1828. 

2.  ii.  Thomas  Henry,5  assumed  the 
name  of  Skeffington,  son  and  heir,  succ- 
his  mother  in  her  Irish  honors,  in  1824. 
Present  vise.  Ferrard  and  baron  Oriel, 
of  Collon,  in  the  county  of  Louth,  in 
Ireland ;  and  baron  Oriel  of  Ferrard,  in 
the  county  of  Louth,  in  the  peerage 
of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Ormklie. 
Earldom,  September  7,  1831.  See 
Breadalbane. 

Ormond  of  Rochjbrd. 
Barony  hy  Writ. 

1.  i.  Thomas  Butler,  eighth  earl  of 
Carrick,  and  seventh  earl  of  Ormond, 
in  Ireland,  summoned  to  parlioment 
October  14,  1495;  died  in  the  year  1515, 
s.  p.  m.,  leaving  two  daughters  and  co- 
heirs :  Anne,  the  wife  of  Sir  John  St. 
Leger  ;  and  Margaret,  the  wife  of  Sir 
William  Boleyn,  between  whose  repre- 
sentatives this  barony  is  now  in  abeyance. 

Ormond. 

Dukedom. 

1.  i.  James  Butler,6  first  duke  of 
Ormond  in  Ireland,  and  first  earl  of 
Brecknock,  &c,  in  England ;  created 
duke  of  Ormond  November  9th,  1682  ; 
K.  G. ;  died  in  the  year  1688. 


Arm*.    1  Argent,  a  t"m*f>,  km.  lwtwcon  *ix  Cornish  ehoueh*  jupr.  *  Quarterly  ;  first  and  fourth,  argent,  a  fesac  gn. 

I)  twien  kix  Corimh  chough*  i'(>r. ;  «cennd  Hid  third,  argent,  on  a  l>eiid  a/iire,  Uireo  mart  let  <>,  or.  *  Ar.  a  lion  rampant, 

gu.      a  rhii'f,  <ible,  three  wallop  of  the  Held,  a  <TC*eent  for  difference.  *  Or,  on  a  Utst;  between  two  chevron*, 

■at,  t  hive  emu  rro*»ki<  of  the  lir»i  •  Quarterly  ;  tii>t  ami  fourth,  ar.  three  bulls'  head*,  cnwxi,  sa.  armedor, 
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2.  ii.  James  Butler,  grandson  and 
heir,  being  the  son  and  heir  of  Thomas 
Butler,  tirst  baron  Butler  of  More  Park, 
the  eldest  son  of  the  last  duke  ;  K.  G. ; 
attainted  in  1715.  Honors  Forfeited. 
Ormond  of  Llanthony. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  James  Butler,1  eighteenth  earl 
of  Ormond  in  Ireland ;  created  baron 
Ormond  of  Llanthony,  in  the  county  of 
Monmouth,  July  17th,  1821 ;  created 
marquess  of  Ormond  in  Ireland  October 
5th,  1825.  Present  baron  Ormond  of 
Llanthony  ;  also  marquess  of  Ormond, 
&c, in  Ireland;  K.  P. 

Ohrkby. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

I.  i.  John  de  Orreby,3  summoned  to 
parliament  March  4,  1309  ;  died  in  the 
year  1317,  s.  p    Barony  Extinct. 
Osborne. 

Barony,  Aug.  15, 1673.  See  Latimer 
and  Leeds. 

Ossulston. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  John  Bennet,  created  baron 
Ossulston,  of  Ossulston,  co.  Middlesex, 
November  24,  1682 ;  died  in  1688. 

2.  ii.  Charles  Bennet,  son  and  heir  ; 
created  earl  of  Tankerville,  October  19, 
1714.    See  Tankerville. 

OsWALDESTRE  &  ClUN. 

Baronies,  1627.    See  Clun  and  Norfolk. 
Oxford. 

Earldom. 

1 .  1.  S  weyn,  the  eldest  son  of  Godwin, 
earl  of  Kent,  was  earl  of  Oxford,  Berk- 
shire, &c. ;  died  . 

2.  1.  Edgar  Atheling,3  son  of  Edward 
the  Outlaw,  and  the  grandson  of  king 
Edmund  Ironside,  died  in  the  year  1 1 10. 
With  him  the  royal  male  line  of  the 
Saxons  expired. 

3.  1.  Aubrey  de  Vere,4  created  earl  of 
Oxford  by  the  empress  Maud,  and  con- 
firmed by  Henry  II.  in  the  year  1155; 
Great  Chamberlain  of  England ;  died  in 
the  year  1194. 

4.  11.  Aubrey  deVere,  son  and  heir  ; 
Lord  Great  Chamberlain ;  died  in  1214, 

8.  P. 

5.  in.  Robert  de  Vere,  brother  and 
heir ;  one  of  the  25  barons  to  enforce 
Magna  Ciiarta  ;  Lord  Great  Cham- 
berlain; died  in  1221. 

6.  iv.  Hugh  de  Vere,  son  and  heir ; 
Lord  Great  Chamberlain;  died  12C3. 

7-  v.  Robert  de  Vere,  son  and  heir  ; 
Lord  Great  Chamberlain;  died  in  the 
year  1296. 

Armh.    »  Or,  a  chief  indented,  ai.  *  Ermine,  five  ch 

1  At.  a  cros*  potonce,  between  four  martlet*,  or  1  <>uai 


8.  vi.  Robert  de  Vere,  son  and  heir  ; 
Lord  Great  Chamberlain;  died  in  the 
year  1331,  s.  p. 

9.  vii.  John  de  Vere,  nephew  and 
heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  Alphonsus 
de  Vere,  next  brother  of  the  last  earl ; 
Lord  Great  Chamberlain  ;  married 
Maud,  sister  and  coheir  of  Giles,  baron 
Badlesmere;  died  in  1360. 

10.  viii.  Thomas  de  Vere,  son  and 
heir ;  Lord  Great  Chamberlain ;  died  in 
the  year  1371. 

11.  ix.  Robert  de  Vere,  son  and  heir  ; 
created  marquess  of  Dublin  in  the  year 
1386  ;  created  duke  of  Ireland  March 
18th,  1317;  Lord  Great  Chamberlain; 
died  in  the  year  1392,  without  issue ; 
banished  and  attainted  in  the  year  1388, 
and  his  honors  Forfeited. 

12.  x.  Aubrey  de  Vere,  uncle  and 
heir,  obtained  earldom  in  1392,  and  in 
1397,  the  attainder  of  his  nephew, 
Robert  the  last  earl  was  annulled ;  Lord 
Great  Chamberlain,  but  soon  after  de- 
prived of  that  office ;  died  in  1400. 

13.  xi.  Richard  de  Vere,  son  and 
heir ;  K.  G. ;  died  in  1417. 

14.  xii.  John  de  Vere,  son  and  heir ; 
married  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  and 
heir  of  Sir  John  Howard,  and  heir  of 
the  barony  of  Plaitz ;  attainted  and  be- 
headed in  1461.    Honors  Forfeited. 

15.  xiii.  John  deVere,  son  and  heir, 
restored  in  blood  and  honors  in  1464; 
attainted  in  1474,  and  honors  Forfeited  ; 
restored  in  1485 ;  obtained  a  confirma- 
tion of  the  office  of  Lord  Great  Cham- 
berlain ;  Lord  High  Admiral ;  K.  G. ; 
died  in  1513,  without  issue. 

16.  xiv.  John  de  Vere,  nephew  and 
heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  Sir  George 
Vere,  next  brother  of  the  last  earl;  Lord 
Great  Chamberlain ;  died  1526,  s.  p. 

17.  xv.  John  de  Vere,  cousin  and 
heir  male,  being  son  and  heir  of  John, 
eldest  son  of  Robert  de  Vere,  next  bro. 
of  earl  John,  who  died  in  1461  ;  Lord 
Great  Chamberlain;  K.  G. ;  died  1539. 

18.  xvi.  John  deVere,  son  and  heir; 
Lord  Great  Chamberlain  ;  died  1562. 

19.  xvii.  Edward  de  Vere,  son  and 
heir,  Lord  Great  Chamberlain ;  died  in 
the  year  1604. 

20.  xviii.  Henry  de  Vere,  son  and 
heir ;  I^ord  Great  Chamberlain ;  died  in 
the  year  1625,  8.  p. 

21.  xix.  Robert  de  Vere,  cousin  and  •» 
heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  Hugh,  eldest 

son  of  Aubrey  de  Vere,  brother  of  the 
earl  John,  who  died  1562 ;  died  1632. 

mneU,  gu.  on  a  canton  of  the  second,  a  lion  putant,  or.  

•rly ;  gu.  ami  or,  in  the  tint  a  mullet,  ar. 
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22.  xx.  Aubrey  de  Vere,  son  and 
heir;  K.  G. ;  died  in  1702,  without 
male  issue.    Earldom  Extinct. 

23.  i.  Robert  Harley,1  created  baron 
Harley  of  Wigmore,  in  the  county  of 
Hereford,  earl  of  Oxford  and  earl  Mor- 
merMay  24,  1711;  Lord  High  Trea- 
surer; R.  G. ;  died  in  1724. 

24.  ii.  Edward  Harley,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  174 1,  s.  p.  m. 

25.  III.  Edward  Harley,  first  cousin 
and  heir  male,  being  eldest  son  of  Kdw. 
Harley,  next  brother  of  carl  Robert, 
who  died  in  1724  ;  died  in  1755. 

26.  iv.  Edward  Harley,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  1790,  s.  p. 

27.  v.  Edward  Harley,9  nephew  and 
heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  the  hon.  John 
Harley,  bishop  of  Hereford,  next  brother 
of  the  last  earl.  Present  earl  of  Ox- 
ford and  carl  Mortimer  and  baron  Harley. 


Paoanell  of  Dudley. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  i.  Ralph  Paganell,3  living  10.^0. 

2.  u.  Fuik  Paganell,  son  and  heir, 
died  — . 

3.  in.  Ralph  Paganell,  son  and  heir, 
lord  of  Dudley,  in  the  county  of  Stafford, 
living  in  the  year  1 140. 

4.  iv.  Gcrvasc  Paganell,  son  and 
heir,  living  in  1 1 89 ;  died  — ,  8.  p.  m. 
Hawyse,  his  daughter  and  heir,  carried 
the  lordship  of  Dudley  to  her  first  hus- 
band, John  de  Somery. 

Paoanell,  or  Painell,  o/ Bahuntune. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  i.  William  Paganell,  the  brother 
of  the  last  mentioned  Gervase,  married 
Julian,  daughter  and  heir  of  Robert  de 
Bahuntune,  and  so  acquired  the  lordship 
of  Bahuntune,  in  the  county  of  Devon ; 
died  before  the  vear  UK). 

2.  ii.  Fulk  Paganell,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  vear  1208. 

3.  in.  William  Paganell,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  the  year  1217. 

4.  iv.  William  Painell,  son  and  heir, 
died  — . 

5.  v.  William  Painell,  son  and  heir, 
died  1204,  s.  p.,  leaving  Auda,  wife  of 
John  de  Balun,  his  sister  and  heir. 

Panmurb. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  William  Maule,  which  name  he 
assumed  in  lieu  of  Ramsey,  second  son 


of  George  Ramsey,  eighth  earl  of  Dal- 
bousiein  Scotland,  created  baron  Panmurc 
of  Brechin  and  Navar,  in  the  county  of 
Forfar,  September  7,  l**31-  Present 
baron  Panmure. 

Pay nell  of  Drax. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  i.  Ilugh  Painell,  younger  son  of 
William,  1st  lord  of  Bahuntune,  obtained 
the  lordship  of  Drax,  from  king  John; 
died  in  the  year  1244. 

Barony  by  Writ. 

2.  n.  John  Pay  nell  of  Drax,  descended 
from  the  above,  summoned  to  parliament 
Dec.  29,  1299  ;  died  before  132(5.  No 
account  is  given  of  his  issue. 

Paynell. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  i.  Adam  Painell,  son  of  William, 
first  lord  of  Bahuntune,  living  in  the 
year  1215. 

2.  ii.  Ralph  Painell,  son  and  heir, 
living  in  the  year  1225. 

Paynell  of  Carleton. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  i.  Fulk  Paynell,  a  presumed 
younger  sou  of  Fulke,  second  lord  of 
Bahuntune;  died  before  12(H). 

2.  ii.  William  Paynell,  son  and  heir, 
died  before  the  year  1 272. 

3.  in.  John  "Paynell,  next  heir,  died 
in  the  year  1284. 

4.  iv.  John  Paynell,  son  and  heir, 
died  1291,  without  issue. 

5.  v.  Philip  Paynell,  brother  and  heir, 
died  1324,  leaving  John,  his  son  and  heir, 
who  was  never  summoned  by  writ  to  par- 
liament. 

Paynell. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  i.  William  Paynell,  presumed  of 
the  same  family, summoned  to  parliament 
Nov.  12,  1303;  died  in  1317,  without 
issue.    Barony  Extinct. 

Paget. 
Barony  by  Writ, 

1.  i.  Sir  William  Paget,1  K.G.;  sum- 
moned to  parliament  January  23,  15.*>2  ; 
died  in  the  year  1563. 

2.  ii .  Henry  Paget,  son  and  heir,  died 
1568,  s.  p.  sr.  " 

3.  in.  Thomas  Paget,  brother  of  Henry 
the  last  baron,  attainted  in  the  year  1581. 
Honors  Forfeited. 

4.  iv.  William  Paget,  son  and  heir, 
restored  and  summoned  to  parliament 
Nov.  5,  1005  ;  died  in  1029. 


A  km-*.    1  Q'l.artcily  ;  fiirt  and  fourth,  or,  a  U  nci  cotl'ised,  <w.  ;  fccml  and  third,  <ir,  two  liOM,  |kmmM,  in  mlr,  go,  

»  Or,  a  Wnd  cnOucd,  -a.  »  tin.  a  cin.|iic  -toil,  crm,  a  iriscent  iif  dillctviKV,  ar.  '  Si.  on  a  in**,  initialled,  IvlwtMl 

tour  v&&W*  di-iilajiA),  ar  hu  limiceb  |»a»sjut  of  the  tit>t 
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5  v.  William  Paget,  sou  and  heir,  Parr  of  Kendal  1538;  created  earl  nf 
died  in  the  year  1078.  Ks<SPY.  npi)  9o   , ,  ...    ™ "™  «■»  «■ 


o.  VI. 


vearlO/8.  Kssex>  Dcc  23   |543    attainted  ,  ,-3 

William  Paget,  son  and  heir,  Honors  For/«fcrf. 

7  vn  Z    I  "  *  |  »  .  Pah n  of  Ilorton. 

/.  vii.  Henry  Paget,  son  and  heir,  Barony. 

n  1      U        »  ,  Katherme ;  created  baron  Parr  of  I  lor- 

K      Henry  PSiget,  grandson  and  ton,  in  the  county  of  Northampton  Dec 

heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  Thomas  Ca-  23    1543  -   A\J\    \rxA(\  ulJ!"l,con'  ,;t>c 

tesbyPaglt,  eldest  son  of  the  last  baron;  &e  kleiLlf 
b««w  Burton  and  earl  of  Uxbridge  ;  died  p  ' 

1709,  s.  p.    Barony  of  Burton  and  earl-  »         7  „,"ates«ull. 

dom  of  Uxbridge  Extinct  j  barony  of  Ba™?  fyWrU. 

Paget  fell  to  L  V.  John  de  Pateshull,6  summoned 


9.  ix.  Henry  Bayley,  cousin  and  heir,  to  P^J^nt,  February  25,  1342,  but 

who  assumed  the  name  of  Paget,  being  aftf9TOrdsJ  d,ed     1349,  leaving 

son  and  heir  of  Sir  Nicholas  Baylev  )  llllam1.hls  8011  and  ^eh  never  summ. 

bart.,  by  Caroline,  daughter  and  heiress  rl,.ament>         toed  in  the  year 

of  Thomas  Paget,  eldest  son  of  Henry,  ,3W'  w,thout  lssue' 


K.  G.j  G.  C.  B.;  Lord-Lieutenant  of  3-  Hamon  Peche,  son  and  heir 
Ireland.  died  in  the  year  1241, 


R         /    rr  Pantulp-  ,.4;.IV\  Gl'lbert  Peche,  son  and  heir, 

Lfarony  by  Tenure.  died  in  the  vear  1291. 

1.  1.  William  Pantulf,*  living  in  the  Barony  by  Writ. 

•VT  U°%  u       n      1,  r  V>  GiIr?n  Peche'   8"™<>ned  to 

A*  II.  Kobert  Pantulf,  second  son,  parliament  December  29,  1292-  died 

died  in  the  time  of  Stephen.  about  1323,  leaving  two  sons,  John  and 

3.  in.  Hugh  Pantulf,   died  in  the  Kdmund,  who  were  never  summoned  to 

time  of  Henry  II.  parliament. 

4  iv.  Ivo  Pantulf,  died  in  the  time  Pechk  of  Wormteighlon. 

of  John.  Barony  by  Tenure. 

5 .  v.  William  Pantulf,  son  and  heir,  1.  1.  Richard   Peche,  was  lord  of 

to™  —•  Wormleighton,  in  the  countv  of  War- 

w,cH'inJ  the  "S1*  of  his  mother,  Pc- 


6.  1.  Hugh  Pantulf,  brother  to  Ivo,  Jronill,  daughter  and  heir  of  Kichard 
living  in  the  year  1 194.  Walshe,  temp.  Hen.  III. ;  died  — 

7.  11.  William  Pantulf,  son  and  heir,  Barony  by  Writ. 

died  1233.    Maud,  daughter  and  heir,        2-  »•  John   Pecbe,   son  and  heir 

married  Ralph  Botcler,  of  Oversley,  who  summoned  to  parliament  May  15  1321  • 

acquired  by  her  the  manor  of  Wemine.  dictl  ab«»t  1339,  leaving  John  '  Peche' 

Parkkh.  his  grandson,  his  heir,  who  died  in  the' 

Barony,    J  iscounty  year  13,6,  never  summ.  to  parliament. 

I.  1.  Ihomas  Parker,3  created  baron  Vechf  of— 

Parker  of  Macclesfield,  in  the  county  of  Barony  by  Writ 
Chester,  March  10.  1716  •  rrcntprl  Via         1    .   i>  1    *   i»  » 

cjunt  Parker  of  Kwelm e,  tfXt^  paiLmenf *L ^ %TC *  £ 

of  Oxford  and  earl  of  Macclesfield,  afterwards.  '  '  ^  ^  ncvcr 
N«nr.  5,  1/21.    See  .Macclesfield.  pFLIJ 

Baron,    ParR  °S  Ke,ldaL  Barony. 

1    .  aviv       n  .  S'r  Thomas  Pclham  fi  fifth 

a!L  .  "cat   baron  created  baron  PeUu™  * 

■  A«.  thrcx-  pdkans  ar^         Ar  * fwat' Uiwewi thrw  <™*™*> *«~ '  Ar. a  f^,  iha-c  cl^na^: 
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the  county  of  Sussex,  December  1706  ;  widow  of  King  John,  and  mother  of 

died  in  the  year  1712.  king  Hen.  III.,  is  said  to  have  been  ere. 

Viscounty.  earl  of  Pembroke  in  1247  ;  died  129tf. 

2.  ii.  Thomas  Pelham  (assumed  the  10.  ii.  Aylmer  de  Valence,  son  and 
name  of)  Holies,  son  and  heir ;  created  heir,  died  in  the  year  1323,  without 
October  26,  1714,  viscount  Pelham  of  issue.    Title  Extinct. 

Houghton,  in  the  county  of  Nottingham,  11.  !•  Laurence,*  baron  Hastings, 
and  earl  of  Clare;  created  marquess  of  lord  of  Abergavenny,  grandson  of  John, 
Clare,  and  duke  of  Newcastle-upon-  baron  Hastings,  lord  of  Abergavenny,  by 
Tyne,  and  in  1756  duke  of  Newcastle-  Isabel,  daughter  of  William,  and  sister 
tinder-Lyme,  created  baron  Pelham  of  and  heir  of  Aymer  de  Valence,  the  last 
Stanmere,  in  the  county  of  Sussex,  May  earl ;  created  earl  of  Pembroke  Oct.  13, 
4,  1762,  K.  G. ;  died  in  1768,  without  1339;  died  in  1348. 
issue.  Barony  of  Pelham  of  Laugh  ton,  12.  n.  John  Hastings,  son  and  heir, 
viscounty  of  Pelham,  earldom  and  mar-  died  in  the  year  1375. 
quisate  of  Clare,  and  dukedom  of  New-  13.  in.  John  Hastings,  son  and  heir; 
castle-upon-Tyne  Extinct;  but  the  K. G. ;  died  1389,  without  issue.  Earl- 
barony  of  Pelham  of  Stanmere  fell  to  dom  Extinct. 

3.  in.  Thomas  Pelham,  of  Stanmere,  14.    I.    Humphrey  Plantagenet/5 
esq.,  son  and  heir  of  Thomas,  eldest  sur-  youngest  son  of  king  Henry  IV.,  duke  of 
viving  son  of  Henry  Pelham,  younger  Gloucester  and  earl  of  Pembroke,  Sept. 
brother  of  Thomas,  first  baron  Pelham  of  26,  1414  ;  K.  G. ;  died  in  1446  without 
Laughton ;  he  also  succeeded  his  cousin  issue.    Honors  Extinct. 

Thomas,  second  baron  Pelham  of  Laugh-  15.  i.  William  de  la  Pole,6  marquess 

ton,  and  first  baron  Pelham  of  Stanmere,  of  Suffolk,  succeeded  to  the  earldom  of 

and  duke  of  Newcastle,  &c,  who  died  Pembroke  1446,  by  a  grant  made  in 

in  1768,   in  the  baronetcy  ;  created  1443;  created  duke  of  Suffolk  June  2, 

earl  of  Chichester  June  23,  1801.    See  1448;  K.  G. ;  beheaded  in  the  year 

Chichester.  1450,  attainted.    Honors  Forfeited. 

Pembroke.  16.  1.  Jasper  Tudor,7  surnamed  of 

Earldom.  Hatfield,  second  son  of  Owen  Tudor,  by 

1.  1.  Gilbert  de  Clare,' created  earl  of  Katherine,  widow  of  king  Henry  V., 
Pembroke  in  1 138  ;  died  in  1149.  supposed  to  have  been  created  earl  of 

2.  11.  Richard  de  Clare,  surnamed  Pembroke  November,  1452,  attainted  in 
Strongbow,  son  and   heir;  Justice  of  1461.    Honors  Forfeited. 

Ireland;  died  in  the  year  1176,  without  17-  I«  William  Herbert,8  first  baron 

male  issue.  Herbert  of  Chepstow,  created  earl  of 

3.  11.  William  Marshal,' married  Isa-  Pembroke  May  27,  1461  ;  K.  G. ;  be- 
bel  de  Clare,  daughter  and  heir  of  headed  in  the  year  1469. 

Richard  the  last  earl,  and  obtained  the  18.  n.  William  Herbert,  son  and  heir, 

earldom  of  Pembroke  in  1 189 ;  Marshal  surrendered  this  earldom  into  the  hands 

of  England  ;  died  in  1219.  of  king  Edward  IV.,  and  was  created  earl 

4.  11.  William  Marshal,  son  and  heir,  of  Huntingdon  July  4,  1472;  died — , 
one  of  the  25  barons  appointed  to  en-  without  male  issue. 

force  Magna  Charta;  earl  Marshal;  19.  1.  Edward,9  prince  of  Wales,  son 

died  1231,  s.  p.  and  heir-apparent  of  king  Edward  IV., 

5.  in.  Richard  Marshal,  brother  and  created  earl  of  March  and  Pembroke 
heir;  earl  Marshal ;  died  1234,  s.  p.  July  8,  1479;  succeeded  as  Edward  V. 

6.  iv.  Gilbert  Marshal,  brother  and  when  this  title  merged  in  the  crown, 
heir;  earl  Marshal;  died  1241,  s.  p.  Marquisate. 

7.  v.  Walter  Marshal,  brother  and  20.  1.  Anne  Boleyn,10  daughter  of 
heir;  earl  Marshal ;  died  November  24,  Thomas  Boleyn, earl  of  Wiltshire,  created 
1245,  without  issue.  marchioness  of  Pembroke  September  1, 

8.  vi.  An3elm  Marshal,  brother  and  1533;  was  after  queen  of  England,  as 
heir,  earl  Marshal;  died  December  5,  wife  to  king  Henry  VIII. ;  beheaded  in 
1245,  8.  p.    Honors  Extinct.  1536  ;  the  title  probably  merged  in  the 

9.  1.   William  de  Valence,3  son   of  royal  dignity  on  her  marriage  in  the 
Hugh  le  Brun,  earl  of  March,  by  Isabel,  year  1534. 

Anv*.    '  Or,  three  chevron*,  gules  a  label  of  five  points   *  I*nrty  per  pale,  or  and  vert,  a  lion  rampant,  gules 

armed  and  langucd,  az.  *  Barry,  argent  and  axure,  an  orlc  of  martlet*,  gu.  '  Or,  a  matmch,  iru.   *  Quarterly; 

France  and  Kngland,  a  bordure,  ar.  •  At.  a  fes«e,  between  three  leopard*'  head*,  or.  '  See  title  Bedford.  *  IVr 

pale,  a^.  and  gu.  three  lion*  rampant,  ar.  •  France  and  England,  a  label  of  three  point*,  argent.  19  A  chevron,  er, 

bJtwecn  three  bull*'  head*,  < 
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21.  i.  William  Herbert,' son  and  heir 
of  Sir  Richard  Herbert,  natural  son  of 
William  Herbert,  earl  of  Pembroke,  who 
<lied  1 469 ;  created  baron  Herbert  of 
Caerdiff,  Oct.  10, 1551.  and  earl  of  Pem- 
broke, October  11,  1551;  married  Ann, 
sister  and  co-heir  of  Thomas  Parr,  marq. 
of  Northampton,  and  sister  of  queen 
Katherine  Parr ;  K.  G. ;  died  1569. 

22.  ii.  Henry  Herbert,  son  and  heir  j 
K.(t.  ;  died  in  the  year  1601. 

23.  in.  William  Herbert,  son  and 
heir  ;  K.G.;  died  1630,  s.  p. 

24.  iv.  Philip  Herbert,  earl  of  Mont- 
gomery, and  baron  Herbert  of  Shurland, 
brother  and  heir  ;  K.  G. ;  died  1650. 

25.  v.  Philip  Herbert,  son  and  heir; 
earl  of  Montgomery  ;  died  1669. 

26.  vi.  William  Herbert,  son  and 
heir ;  earl  of  Montgomery  •  died  in  1674, 
without  issue. 

27.  vi  i.  Philip  Herbert,  half-brother 
and  heir;  earl  of  Montgomery;  died  1683, 
without  male  issue. 

28.  Till.  Thomas  Herbert,  brother 
and  heir,  earl  of  Montgomery ;  Lord 
High  Admiral;  Lord-Lieut,  of  Ireland  j 
K.  G. ;  died  in  the  year  1733. 

29.  ix.  Henry  Herbert,  son  and  hen*; 
earl  of  Montgomery  ;  died  1751. 

30.  x.  Henry  Herbert.  3on  and  heir; 
earl  of  Montgomery  ;  died  1794. 

31.  xi.  George  Augustus  Herbert, 
son  and  heir ;  eighth  earl  of  Montgomery ; 
K.G. ;  died  in  the  vear  1827. 

32.  xn.  Robert  flenry  Herbert,'  son 
and  heir.  Present  earl  of  Pembroke  and 
Montgomery,  baron  Herbert  of  Caerdiff, 
and  baron  Herbert  of  Shurland. 

PEN8HURST. 

Barony, 

\ .  i.  Percy  Clinton  Sydney  Smvthe,* 
eighth  viscount  Strangford  in  Ireland  ; 
created  baron  Penshurst,  of  Penshurst, 
co.  Kent,  January,  1825.  Present  baron 
Penshurst  ;  also  viscount  Strangford  in 
Ireland ;  G.  C.  B. 

Percv. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  i.  William  de  Percv,'  surnamed  of 
Algernon,  died  about  1096. 

2.  ii.  Alan  de  Percy,  son  and  heir, 
living  in  the  year  1 1 16. 

3.  hi.  William  de  Percy,  son  and  heir, 
died  about  1 168,  without  male  issue. 

4.  iv.  JoscelainedeLouvaine,  younger 
son  of  Godwin,  duke  of  Brabant,  assumed 
the  name  of  Percy,  on  marrying  Agnes*  de 


Percy,  daughter  and  heir  of  William,  the 
last  baron  ;  died  — . 

5.  v.  Richard  de  Percy,  youngest  son 
of  the  said  Josceline  and  Agnes  de  Percy, 
was  one  of  the  25  barons  appointed  to 
enforce  Magna  Cuarta  ;  died  about 
1244.  His  issue  failed  in  his  grandson. 

6.  vi.  William  de  Percy,  son  and 
heir  of  Henry  de  Percy,  eldest  son  of  the 
said  Josceline  and  Agnes,  succeeded  on 
the  death  of  his  uncle  Richard ;  died  in 
the  year  1245. 

7.  vn.  Henry  de  Percy,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1272. 

8.  viii.  William  de  Percy,  son  and 
heir,  died  an  infant. 

9.  ix.  John  de  Percy,  brother  and 
heir,  died  an  infant. 

Barony  by  Writ. 

10.  x.  Henry  de  Percy,  brother  and 
heir,  summoned  to  parliament  February 
6,  1299  ;  died  in  the  year  1315. 

11.  xi.  Henry  de  Percy,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1352. 

12.  xn.  Henry  de  Percy,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  the  year  1368. 

13.  xiii.  Henry  de  Percy,  son  and 
heir  ;  created  earl  of  Northumberland 
July  16. 1377.    See  Northumberland. 

Percy  of  Alnwick. 

Barony. 

I.  i.  Henry  Percy,  younger  son  of 
Henry,  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  who 
died  1632  ;  created  baron  Percy  of  Aln- 
wick,co.  Northumberland,  June 28, 1643; 
died  1652,  s.  p.  m.  Title  Extinct. 
Perth. 

Baronv. 

1.  i.  James  Drummond,5  representative 
of  the  earldom  of  Perth  in  Scotland,  which 
dignity  was  forfeited  in  1715;  created 
lord  Perth,  baron  Drummond  of  Stob- 
Hall,  co.  Perth,  Oct.  26,  1797  ;  died  in 
1800,  a.  p.m.  Title  Extinct, 

Peterborough. 

Earldom. 

1.  i.  John  Mordaunt,8  fifth  baron 
Mordaunt  of  Turvey,  created  earl  of 
Peterborough  March  9,  1628;  died  in 
the  year  1642. 

2.  ii.  Henry  Mordaunt, son  and  heir; 
K.  G. ;  died  1697,  without  male  issue. 
Barony  of  Mordaunt  devolved  on  Mary, 
his  daughter  and  heir,  but  he  was  suc- 
ceeded in  this  earldom  by 

3.  in.  Charles  Mordaunt,  earl  of 
Monmouth,  and  viscount  Mordaunt  of 
Avalon,  his  nephew  and  heir  male,  being 
son  and  heir  of  John,  first  viscount  Mor- 


A«m«.  i  Per  nale.amrc  and  jnilej,  three  liorti  rampant,  argent,  on  a  bonier  componee,  or,  and  of  the  neennd  beiantfe. 

 «  Per  pale.aa  and  gu.  three  lion*  rampant,  ar.  »  Argent,  a  chevron  engrailed  between  three  lk>n»  pAMant,  ml  

*  At.  five  fiuil*  in  fewc,  or.  »  Or,  three  cloaeto  wavy,  gule*.  •  Ar.  a  chevron,  between  three  ertoJU,  wavy,  u. 
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daunt  of  Avalon,  second  son  of  John,  1st 
earl  of  Peterborough,  succeeded  his  cou- 
sin Mary,  baroness  Mor daunt,  in  that 
barony  and  in  the  barony  of  Beauchamp 
of  Bletshoin  1705;  K.G.;  died  1735. 

4.  iv.  Charles  Mordaunt,  grandson 
and  heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  John, 
Mordaunt,  eldest  son  of  the  last  earl ; 
earl  of  Monmouth  ;  died  1779- 

5.  v.  Charles  Henry  Mordaunt,  son 
and  heir,  earl  of  Monmouth,  died  1814, 
without  issue.  Earldom3  of  Peterborough 
and  Monmouth,  viscounty  of  Mordaunt 
of  Avalon,  and  barony  of  Mordaunt  of 
Ryegate  Extinct. 

Peterspield. 
Barony,  August  19,  1673 — Extinct  in 
1734.    See  Portsmouth. 

Petersham. 

Barony,  June  25,  1674 — Extinct  in 
1682.    See  Guildford. 

Viscounty,  February  9,  1742.  See 
Harrington. 


Barony. 

1.  i.  John  Petre,' created  baron  Petre 
of  Writtle,  co.  Essex,  July  21,  1603 ; 
died  in  the  year  1613. 

2.  ii.  William  Petre,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1637. 

3.  in.  Robert  Petre,  son  and  heir, 
led  in  the  year  1638. 

4.  iv.  William  Petre,  son  and  heir, 
died  1683,  without  male  issue. 

5.  v.  John  Petre,  brother  and  heir, 
died  1684,  without  issue. 

6.  vi.  Thomas  Petre,  brother  and 
heir,  died  in  the  year  1707. 

7.  vi i.  Robert  Petre,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  vear  1713. 

8.  viii.  ftobert  James  Petre,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  the  year  1 742. 

9.  ix.  Robert  Edward  Petre,  son  and 
heir,  married  Ann,  daughter  and  co-heir 
of  lord  Philip  Howard,  bro.  of  Edward, 
duke  of  Norfolk  ;  died  1801. 

10.  x.  Robert  Edward  Petre,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  the  year  1H)9. 

11.  xi.  William  Francis  Henry  Pe- 
tre,3 son  and  heir.    Present  baron  Petre. 

Pevenbev. 

Viscounty,  May  14,  1730.  Extinct 
1713.    See  Wilmington. 

Peverel  of  Nottingham. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

I.  i.   Ranulph  Peverell,3  married 


Maud,  daughter  of  Ingelric,  and  the  con-    heir,  living  1 1 65. 


cubine  of  William  I.;  the  issue  both  by 
this  Ralph  and  the  kins  took  the  name 
of  Peverell,  of  whom  William  Peverell, 
one  of  the  above  issue  was  living  1141. 

2.  ii.  William  Peverell,  son  and  heir, 
poisoned  Ralph  earl  of  Chester,  and  fled 
from  justice.  Margaret,  his  daughter 
and  heir,  carried  his  estates  to  the  family 
of  Ferrers. 

Peverel  op   

Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  i.  Hamon  Peverel,  eldest  son  of 
Ranulph  Peverel,  1st  baron,  died  — . 

Peverel  of  Dover. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  i.  William  Peverel,4  of  Dover,  son 
of  Ranulph,  1st  baron,  died  — . 

2.  ii.  William  Peverell,  son  and  heir, 
died  — . 

Peverel  of  Brunne. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  I.  Pain  Peverel,4  third  son  of 
Ranulph,  first  baron;  obtained  the  barony 
of  Brunne,  co.  Cambridge,  from  king 
Hen.  I.;  died  about  1112. 

2.  ii.  William  Peverel,  son  and  heir, 
died  — ,  without  issue. 

Pevre. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

1 .  i.  John  Pevre,  summoned  to  par- 
liament February  6,  1299,  but  never 
afterwards. 

Pierrepont  of  Holme  Pierrcpont. 
Barony. 

1 .  I.  Robert  Pierrepont  ;4  created  ba- 
ron Pierrepont  of  Holme  Pierrcpont,  co. 
Nottingham,  and  viscount  Newark,  June 
29,  1627  ;  created  earl  of  Kingston  July 
25,  1628.  Extinct  1773.  See  King- 
ston. 

Barony,  July  23, 1 796.    See  Newark. 

Pierrepont  of  Hanslape. 
Barony. 

1.  i.  Gervase  Pierrepont,6  first  baron 
Pierrepont  in  Ireland,  grandson  of  Ro- 
bert first  earl  of  Kingston  ;  created  ba- 
ron Pierrepont  of  Ilanslape,  co.  Bucks. 
October  19,  1714;  died  1/15,  s.  p. 
Titles  Extinct. 

Pinkney. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  i.  Gilo  de  Pincheney,'  in  the  time 
of  Henry  I. 

2.  n.  Ralph  de  Pincheney,  son  and 
heir,  living  1 140. 

3.  in.  Gilbert  de  Pincheney,  son  and 


Arms.    1  On.  a  bond,  between  two  escallop*,  or.  *  fiu.  a  bend 

rabte,  or  and  a*,  a  lion  rampant,  argent-  *  Gyronny  of  twelve 

K  ,.,„.i™  «  The  tame  a.  the«e  of  the  marques*  of  x — "  


rnd  or,  between  two  cacaJlopsar.  '  0"*rtOT')".  R".  and 

e,  argent  andjjulc*,  a  border,  *a  bwantfe.  *  See  title 

•,  with  due  difference.  '  Or,  four  fu>iU  in  fewe,  pile* 
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4.  lv.  Henry  de  Pincheney,  son  and 
heir,  living  1206. 

5.  v.  Robert  de  Pincheney,  son  and 
heir,  died  about  1217. 

6.  vi.  Henry  de  Pincheney,  son  and 
heir,  died  iu  the  year  1254. 

7.  vii.  Henry  de  Pincheney,  son  and 
heir,  living  1258. 

8.  vm.  Robert  de  Pincheney,  son  and 
heir,  died  1297- 

Barony  by  Writ. 

9.  ix.  Henry  de  Pinkney,  brother  and 
heir,  summoned  to  parliament  Febr.  6, 
1299,  died  8.  p.    Barony  Extinct. 

Pipabd. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  i.  Ralph  Pipard,1  summoned  to 
parliament  February  6,  27  Edward  I., 
1 299 ;  died  1309,  leaving  John  his  son  and 
heir,  never  summoned  to  parliament. 

Pipe. 

Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  i.  Thomas  de  Pipe,3  summoned  to 

parliament  ,  1327,  I.  Edward  III., 

but  nothing  further  is  recorded  of  him. 

Pitt. 

Viscounty,  August  4,    1756.  Sec 
Chatham. 

Plaitz. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  i.  Richard  de  Plaitz,3  son  of  Giles, 
summoned  to  parliament  November  20, 
1317;  died — ,  leaving  John  his  son  and 
heir,  who  died  in  1359,  never  summoned 
to  parliament. 

PlE8SBTI8. 

Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  i.  John  de  Plessetis,  husband  of 
Margery,  sister  and  heir  of  Thomas,  earl 
of  Warwick  ;  styled  earl  of  Warwick  by 
the  king  1247  ;  died  1263. 

2.  ii.  Hugh  de  Plessetis,  son  and  heir, 
by  a  former  wife,  died  1291. 

Barony  by  Writ. 

3.  in.  Hugh  de  Plessetis,  son  and 
heir,  summoned  to  parliament  Febr.  6, 
1299  ;  but  never  afterwards. 

Pleydkll  Bouverie. 
Barony,    October   31,   1765.  See 
Radnor. 

Plukenet. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  i.  Alan  de  Plukenet,4  summoned  to 
parliament  June  24,  Oct.  1,  and  Nov.  2, 
23  Edw.  I.,  1295;  died  1299. 

2.  ii.  Alan  de  Plukenet,  son  and  heir, 


died  about  1311,  8.  p.  Joan  de  Bohun 
his  sister  and  heir,  died  in  the  year  1327, 
without  issue,  when  the  barony  became 
Extinct. 

Plunket. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  William  Conyngham  Plunket, 
created  baron  Plunket,  of  Newton,  co. 
Cork,  June  1,  1827. 

Plymouth. 

Earldom. 

1.  i.  Charles  Fitz-Charles,5  natural 
son  of  king  Charles  II.;  created  baron  of 
Dartmouth,  viscount  Totness,  and  earl  of 
Plymouth,  all  in  the  county  of  Devon, 
July  29,  1675;  died  1680,  without  issue. 
Titles  Extinct. 

2.  i.  Thomas  Hickman'.Windsor,6  ba- 
ron Windsor,  created  earl  of  Plymouth 
Dec  6,  1682;  died  1687- 

3.  ii.  Other  Windsor,  grandson  and 
heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  Other  Wind- 
sor, eldest  son  of  the  last  earl ;  died  in 
the  year  1727. 

4.  in.  Other  Windsor,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1732. 

5.  iv.  Other  Lewis  Windsor,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  the  year  1771- 

6.  v.  Other  Hickman  W'indsor, 
and  heir,  died  in  1799. 

7.  vi.  Other  Archer  Windsor, 
and  heir.    Present  earl  of  Plymouth  and 
baron  Windsor. 

Pointz. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  1.  Hugh  Pointz,7  summoned  to 
parliament  June  24,  1295;  died  in  the 
year  1307. 

2.  11.  Nicholas  Pointz,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1312. 

3.  in.  Hugh  Pointz,  son  and  heir, 
died  — . 

POLTIMORE. 

Barony. 

1.  1.  Sir  George- Warwick  Bam fy hie,8 
sixth  bart. ;  created  baron  Poltimore,  of 
Poltimore,  co.  Devon,  Sept.  7»  1831. 
Present  baron  Poltimore. 

Pomerai. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  1.  Ralph  de  Pomerai,9  in  the  time 
of  William  I. 

2.  11.  William  de  Pomerai,  living  in 
the  year  1 102. 

3.  in.  Henry  de  Pomerai,  son  and 
heir,  living  1204  ;  died  before  1209. 


Arm*.    1  Ar.  two  bar*,  gii.  on  a  canton,  as.  a  cinqurftril,  or.  1  At.  crutulec,  two  |>ipea,  or.  *  Party  t«rr  or 

and  gu.  a  linn  |>aiaant,  argent  *  Ermine,  a  bend  engrailed,  gii.  1  He  Imtv  the  arm*  of  the  king  hi*  father,  with  a 

bat  urn-  niniMcr,  Tarry,  ar.  and  ax.  *  (Hi.  a  saltier,  ar.  between  twelve rroM  ni«»let»,  or.  '  llany  of  tight,  or  and  yv. 

Ar.  on  .1  bend,  gu.  three mulleU.or.  >  Or,  a  lion,  rampant  gu&rdant,  gu.  armed  and  langued,  ax.  within  a  Iturilt  r 
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4.  iv.  Henry  de  Pomerai,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  the  year  1222. 

5.  v.  Henry  de  Pomerai,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  the  year  1 237. 

6.  vi.  Henry  de  Pomerai,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  the  year  1281. 

7.  vn.  Henry  de  Pomerai,  son  and 
heir,  died  1305.  None  of  his  descendants 
ever  summoned  to  parliament. 

POMFRKT  OR  PoNTKFRACT. 

Barony,  October  1,  1674 — Extinct  in 
1716.    See  Northumberland. 
Earldom. 

2.  I.  Thomas  Fermor, 1  second  baron 
Lempster,  created  earl  of  Pomfret,  in  the 
county  of  York,  Dec.  27,  1721  ;  K  B. ; 
died  in  the  year  1753. 

3.  ii.  George  Fermor,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  17fc*5. 

4.  in.  George  Fermor,  son  and  heir, 
died  June,  1830. 

5.  iv.  Thomas  William  Fermor,  bro- 
ther and  heir.  Present  earl  of  Pomfret, 
baron  Lempster,  and  a  baronet. 

Ponsonby  of  Sysonby. 

Barony. 

1 .  i.  Brabazon  Ponsonby,3  first  earl  of 
Besborough,  and  second  viscount  J)un- 
cannun  in  Ireland;  created  baron  Pon- 
sonby of  Sysonby,  co.  Leicester,  June  12, 
1749;  died  in  1758. 

2.  ii.  William  Ponsonby,  son  and 
heir;  earl  of  Besborough,  &c,  in  Ireland ; 
died  in  the  year  171)3. 

3.  in.  Frederick  Ponsonby,  son  and 
heir.  Present  baron  Ponsonby  of  Syson- 
by ;  also  earl  of  Besborough,  &c,  in 
Ireland. 

Ponsonby  of  Imokilly. 

Barony. 

1.  i.*  William  Ponsonby,9  (son  and  heir 
of  John  Ponsonby,  next  brother  of  Wil- 
liam, second  baron  Ponsonby  of  Sysonby, 
and  earl  of  Besborough  in  Ireland  ;)  cre- 
ated baron  Ponsonby  ofImokilly,co.Cork, 
March  13, 1806  ;  died  1806. 

2.  ii.  John  Ponsonby,  son  and  heir. 
Present  baron  Ponsonby  of  Imokilly. 

PORCHESTER. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  Henry  Herbert,3  eldest  son  of 
William  Herbert,  fourth  son  of  Thomas, 
earl  of  Pembroke,  who  died  1733  ;  cre- 
ated baron  Porchester  of  High  Clere,  co. 
Hants,  Oct.  17,  178°;  created  earl  of 
Carnarvon  July  3, 1793.  See  Carnarvon. 


Port  of  Basing. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  l.  Hugh  de  Port,4  died  in  the  time 
of  William  II. 

2.  ii.  Henry  de  Port,  son  and  heir, 
died  — . 

3.  in.  John  de  Port,  son  and  heir, 
living  1 167  ;  died — . 

4.  iv.  Adam  de  Port,  son  and  heir, 
living  1213 ;  married  Mabell,  daughter  of 
Reginald  de  Aurevalle,  by  Muriell,  dau. 
and  heir  of  Roger  de  St.  John,  and  the 
posterity  of  this  Adam,  assumed  the  name 
of  St.  John.    See  St.  John. 

Port  of  Herefordshire. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  i.  Adam  de  Port,5  living  in  1174. 

Portland. 

Earldom. 

1.  i.  Richard  Weston,6  first  baron 
Weston,  K.  G.,  created  earl  of  Portland 
February  17,  1633;  Lord  High  Trea- 
surer ;  died  in  1634. 

2.  ii.  Jerome  Weston,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1662. 

3.  in.  Charles  Weston,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  1665,  without  issue. 

4.  iv.  Thomas  Weston,  uncle  and  heir, 
being  2d  son  of  Richard,  the  first  earl ; 
died  about  the  year  1688,  without  issue. 
Titles  Extinct. 

6.  i.  William  Bentinck,7  created  baron 
of  Cirencester,  in  the  county  of  Glou- 
cester, viscount  Woodstock,  in  the  county 
of  Oxford,  and  earl  of  Portland,  in  the 
county  of  Dorset,  April  9,  1689  ;  K.  G. ; 
died  in  the  year  1 709. 
Dukedom. 

6.  ii.  Henry  Bentinck,  son  and  heir, 
created  marquess  of  Titchfield,  in  the 
county  of  Southampton,  and  duke  of 
Portland  July  6,  1716  ;  died  in  1726. 

7-  ni.  William  Bentinck,  son  and 
heir;K.  G  ;  died  in  1762. 

8.  iv.  William  Henry  Cavendish 
Bentinck,  son  and  heir  ;  K.  G. ;  died  in 
the  year  1809. 

9.  v.  William  Henry  Cavendish,"  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Scott-Bentinck,  son 
and  heir.  Present  duke  and  earl  of 
Portland,  marquess  of  Titchfield,  vis- 
count Woodstock  and  baron  Cirencester. 

Portsmouth. 

Dukedom. 

1.  1.  Louisa  Renee  de  Puencovet  de 
Queroualle,9  mistress  to  Charles  II.,  ere. 
baroness  Petersfield,    in    the  county 


Ami.   '  Ar.  a  fesse,  «a.  between  three  lion*'  head*,  erased,  ru.  »  Ou.  a  chevron,  between  three  combs,  argent  

1  See  title  Carnarvon  *  Barry  of  six,  ax.  and  ar.  a  saltier,  gules.  *  Ar.  a  chevron,  a*,  on  a  chief  of  the  second,  tw  o 

estoils,  or.  *  Or,  an  eagle,  regardant  and  displayed,  sa.  '  A/,  a  cross  moline,  ar.  *  Quarterly :  tint  and  fourth, 

grand  quarters,  quarterly,  first  and  fourth,  a*,  a  crow  moline,  ar.  for  Rectini  k  ,  second  and  third,  sa.  three  stags'  head.., 
ej>KMscd,ar.  (acre»tcent  for  dM&lMKC,]  for  CATUWMI  |  second  and  third  grant!  quarters,  or,  on  a  bend,  ax  a  star  of  six 
point*,  between  two  crescents,  or,  within  a bordur?  engrailed,  gu.  for  Scott  »  Az.  ihree  bars,  ar. 
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of  Southampton,  countess  of  Fareham, 
in  the  county  of  Hants*  and  duchess  of 
Portsmouth  "for  life,  August  19,  1673  ; 
died  in  the  year  1734.  Titles  Extinct. 
Earldom. 

2.  1.  John  Wallop,1  viscount  Lym- 
ington,  and  baron  Wallop,  created  earl 
of  Portsmouth  April  11,  1743;  died  in 
the  year  1762. 

3.  11.  John  Wallop,  grandson  and 
h«ir,  being  son  and  heir  of  John  Wal- 
lop, eldest  son  of  the  last  earl ;  died  in 
the  year  1797. 

4.  in.  John  Charles  Wallop,  son  and 
heir.  Present  earl  of  Portsmouth,  vis- 
count Lymington  and  baron  Wallop. 

POULBTT. 

Barony. 

1.  1.  John  Poulett,*  created  baron 
Poulett  of  Hinton  St.  George,  in  the 
county  of  Somerset,  June  23,  1627 ; 
died  in  the  year  1649. 

2.  11.  John  Poulett,  son  and  heir, 
died  iii  the  year  1665. 

3.  in.  John   Poulett,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1680. 

Earldom. 

4.  iv.  John  Poulett,  son  and  heir, 
created  viscount  Hinton  of  Hinton  St. 
George,  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  and 
earl  Poulett,  Dec.  29,  1706;  K.  G.  ; 
died  in  the  year  1743. 

5.  v.  John  Poulett,  son  and  heir,  died 
in  1764,  without  issue. 

6.  vi.  Vere  Poulett,  brother  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1788. 

7.  vii.  John  Poulett,  son  and  heir; 
K  T.j  died  in  1819. 

8.  viii.  John  Poulett,  son  and  heir. 
Present  earl  and  baron  Poulett,  and 
viscount  Hindon. 

Powis. 

Barony. 

1.  1.  Sir  William  Herbert,3  K.  B.  ; 
son  and  heir  of  Sir  Edward  Herbert,  2nd 
son  of  William,  the  earl  of  Pembroke, 
who  died  1569 ;  ere.  baron  Powis  of  Powis 
Castle,  in  the  county  of  Montgomery, 
April  2,  1629;  died  1655. 

2.  11.  Sir  Percy  Herbert,  son  and 
heir,  was  created  a  baronet  in  the  life- 
time of  his  father ;  died  1666. 
Earldom.  Marquisatc. 

3.  H(.  William  Herbert,  son  and  heir, 
created  earl  of  Powis,  co.  Montgomery, 
April  4,  1 674  ;  created  viscount  Mont- 
gomerv  and  marquess  of  Powis,  March 
24,  1687;  outlawed  1689;  died  1696. 

4.  iv.  William  Herbert,  son  and  heir, 

A«m*.    •  Ar.  a  bend,  wary.  *a.  »  Sable,  three  swords 

»  Party  per  pale,  aiurc  and  unlcs,  three  lion*  rampant,  ar.  a 
or.  J  Dorry  uf  *ix,  or  and  veit,  a  bend  gu. 


confirmed  in  his  father's  honors  in  1722 ; 
died  in  the  year  1745. 

5.  v.  William  Herbert,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  1748,  s.  p.    Titles  Extinct. 
Earldom. 

6.  vi.  Henry  Arthur  Herbert,  baron 
Herbert  of  Cherbury,  married  Barbara, 
daughter  and  heir  of  Edward  Herbert, 
next  brother  of  William,  the  last  earl  and 
marquess,  and  was  created  baron  Powis, 
of  Powis  Castle,  viscount  Ludlow,  in  the 
county  of  Salop,  and  earl  of  Powis  afore- 
said, May  27,  1 748 ;  created  baron  Her- 
bert of  Cherbury  and  Ludlow,  October 
7,  1749;  died  in  1772. 

7.  vii.  George  Edward  Henry  Arthur 
Herbert,  son  and  heir,  died  in  lfcOl,  s.  p. 
Titles  Extinct. 

8.  1.  Edward  Clive,4  first  baron  Clive 
in  England,  and  second  baron  Clive  in 
Ireland,  married  Henrietta  Antonia  Her- 
bert, sister  and  heir  of  George  Edward, 
the  last  earl,  was  created  baron  Powis  of 
Powis  Castle,  co.  Montgomery,  baron 
Herbert  of  Cherbury,  co.  Salop,  viscount 
Clive  of  Ludlow  and  earl  of  Powis,  in  the 
said  county  of  Montgomery,  May  14, 
1804.  Present  earl  and  baron  Powis, 
viscount  Clive,  baron  Clive,  and  baron 
Herbert  of  Cherbury,  also  baron  Clive  in 
Ireland. 

Poynings. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  1.  Thomas  de  Poynings,* summoned 
to  parliament  April  23, 1337;  died  1339. 

2.  11.  Michael  de  Poynings,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  1369. 

3.  in.  Thomas  de  Poynings,  son  and 
heir,  never  summoned  to  parliament ; 
died  1375,  without  issue. 

4.  iv.  Richard  de  Poynings,  brother 
and  heir,  summoned  to  parliament  Jan. 
7,  1383 ;  married  Isabel,  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Robert  Grey,  who  assumed  the 
name  of  Fitz-Payne ;  died  1387. 

5.  v.  Robert  de  Poynings,  son  and 
heir,  died  1446,  s.  p.m.  Eleanor,  dau. 
and  heir  of  Richard  de  Poynings,  his  el- 
dest son,  his  grand-daughter  and  heir, 
was  the  wife  of 

6.  vi.  Henry  Percy,  son  and  heir-ap- 
parent of  Henry,  the  earl  of  Northumber- 
land, who  died  1455;  was  summ.  to  par- 
liament in  the  right  of  his  wife,  Dec.  14, 
1446;  succeeded  his  father  as  earl  of  Nor- 
thumberland. 

Barony  of  Poynings  merged  in  the 
dignity  of  earl  of  Northumberland,  and 
on  the  death  of  Henry  Algernon,  earl  of 

In  pile,  their  point*  in  bane  ar.  prnnel*  and  hilU,  or  

rrnceut  for  ditfciciicv.  •  Ar.  on  a  fewc  ml  three  mullet*. 
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Northumberland,  without  issue  in  1537, 
it  became  Extinct  in  consequence  of  the 
attainder  of  his  brother  Sir  Thomas  Percy. 

Poyninos  of — 
Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  I.  Lucas  de  Poynings,  younger 
brother  of  Michael,  second  baron  Poynings 
married  Isabel,  widow  of  Henry  tie 
Burghersh,  and  sister  and  heir  or  Ed- 
mond  baron  St.  John  of  Bassing,  and 
was  summoned  to  parliament  Febr.  24, 
1368;  died  about  1385,  leaving  Thomas 
his  son  and  heir,  who  was  stylet!  lord  St. 
John,  never  summoned  to  parliament. 

Poynings. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  Thomas  Poynings,  natural  son  of 
Sir  Edward  Poynings,  K.  G.,  son  and 
heir  of  Robert  Poynings,  younger  son  of 
Robert,  fifth  baron  Poynings,  created 
baron  Poynings  January  30,  1545;  died 
1545,  s.  p.  Title  Extinct. 

Prudhoe. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  Algernon  Percy,1  only  brother  of 
Hugh,  present  duke  of  Northumberland ; 
created  baron  Prudhoeof  Prudhoe  Castle, 
county  of  Northumberland,  Nov.  27, 
1816.    Present  baron  Prudhoe. 

PULTENEY. 

Viscounty,  July  14,  1742— Extinct  in 
1764.    See  Bath. 

Purbeck. 

Viscounty. 

L  i.  John  Villiers,*  son  and  heir  of 
Sir  George  Villiers,  by  Mary,  duchess  of 
Buckingham,  and  eldest  brother  of 
George,  duke  of  Buckingham,  ere.  baron 
Villiers  of  Stoke,  co.  Bucks,  and  viscount 
of  Purbeck,  co.  Dorset,  J  une  19,  161(J  ; 
died  1657,  s.  p.    Titles  Extinct. 


QUARENDON. 

Viscounty,  June  5,  1674 — Extinct  in 
1776.    See  Litchfield. 


Raby. 

Barony. 

1.  I.  Thomas  Wentworth,  first  vise. 
Wentworth,  created  baron  Raby  of  Raby 
Castle,  co.  Durham,  January  12,  1640 ; 
created  earl  of  Strafford ;  K.  G. ;  be- 


headed and  attainted  in  the  year  1641. 
Titles  Forfeited. 

2.  ii.  William  Wentworth,  son  and 
heir,  restored  Dec.  1,  1665;  K.G  ;  died 
in  1695,  without  issue.  Honors,  excepting 
the  barony  of  Raby  and  the  baronetcy, 
Extinct. 

3.  in.  Thomas  Wentworth,  cousin 
and  heir  male,  being  son  and  heir  of  Sir 
William,  eldest  son  of  Sir  William,  son 
and  heir  of  Sir  William  Wentworth,  next 
brother  of  Thomas,  first  baron  Raby,  suc- 
ceeded in  the  barony  of  Raby,  and  the 
baronetcy ;  created  viscount  Wentworth 
and  earl  of  Strafford,  September  4, 171 1. 
Extinct  1 799.    8ee  Strafford. 

Radnor. 

Earldom. 

1.  I.  John  Robartes,4  second  baron 
Robartes ;  created  viscount  Bodmin,  in 
the  county  of  Cornwall,  and  earl  of  Rad- 
nor in  Wales,  Julv  23,  1679;  died  in 
the  year  1685. 

2.  ii.  Charles  Bodville  Robartes, 
grandson  and  heir,  being  son  and  heir  of 
Robert  Robartes,  eldest  son  of  the  last 
earl;  died  1723,  s.  p. 

3.  in.  Henry  Robartes,  neph.  and  heir, 
being  son  and  heir  of  Russel  Robartes, 
next  brother  of  the  last  earl;  died  in 
the  year  1741,  without  issue. 

4.  iv.  John  Robartes,  cousin  and 
heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  Francis  Ro- 
bartes, younger  son  of  John  the  first 
earl;  died  in  the  year  1764,  without 
issue.    Title  Extinct. 

5.  i.  William  Bouverie,*  second  vis- 
count Folkestone,  created  baron  Pley- 
dell-Bouverie  of  Coleshill,  in  the  county 
of  Berks,  and  earl  of  the  county  of 
Radnor  in  the  principality  of  Wales; 
died  in  the  year  1776. 

6.  ii.  Jacob  Pleydell  Bouverie,  son 
and  heir,  died  in  the  year  1828. 

7.  III.  William  Pfeydell  Bouverie,6 
son  and  heir.  Present  earl  of  Radnor, 
viscount  Folkestone,  baron  Longford, 
baron  Pleydell  Bouverie,  and  a  baronet. 

Ranfurly. 
1.  i.  Thomas  Knox,7  second  viscount 
Northland,  and  baron  Wells,  of  Dun- 
gannon,  in  the  county  Tyrone,  in  Ireland, 
created  baron  Ranfurly,  of  Ramphorlie, 
in  the  county  of  Renfrew,  July  6, 
1826;  and  was  further  created  earl  of 
Ranfurly  of  Dungannon,  in  the  county 
of  Tyrone,  in  Ireland,  Sept.  7,  1831. 


Aum*    >  Thow  of  the  duke  of  Northumberland.  »  Ar.  on  St  George'*  crow  Rre  escallop* ,  or,  a  mullet  for  difference. 

•  See  title  Strailbnl.  *  At.  three  estoife  of  »ix  potato,  and  a  chief  waved,  or.  *  Party  per  fewe.  gu.  and  ar.  an  eagle, 

displayed,  with  two  head*,  ml  «  lYrfwc,  or  and  ar.  an  eagle,  displayed,  with  two  heads,  ml  on  the  breast  an  cscorhcon 

gu.  charged  with  abend  vair,  ;being  the  ancient  arm*  of  BttitBRiK  ;  lonrirmod  and  allowed  tube  thu*  borne  b>  royal  tiipn 
manual,  in  |7>.»>t. v  -  _ »  Quarterly  ;  finrt  and  fourth,  gu.  a  falcon,  volant,  or,  within  an  orle,  wavv,  on  the  outer  mtc,  and 
engrailed  on  the  inner,  argent,  for  Knox  ;  second  and  third,  argent,  on  a  chief  gules,  three  pellet*,  or,  within  a  bonlure, 
engrailed,  a*  for  Ku  ril. 
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Ratcliffe  and  Lanoley. 

Viscounty,  March  7,  1688— Forfeited 
1710.    See  Derwentwater. 

Ravensworth. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  Sir  Henry  Liddell,1  fourth  bart. 
created  lord  Ravensworth,  baron  of 
Ravensworth,  in  the  county  of  Durham, 
June  29,  1747;  died  in  the  year  1479, 
without  issue.    Barony  Extinct. 

2.  n.  Sir  Thomas  Henry  Liddell, 
sixth  bart.,  son  and  heir  of  Sir  Henry 
George  Liddell,  bart.,  eldest  son  of 
Thomas  Liddell,  next  brother  of  the 
last  baron,  created  baron  Ravensworth  of 
Ravensworth  Castle,  in  the  county  of 
Durham,  July  17,  1821.  Present  baron 
Ravensworth,  and  a  baronet. 

Rawdon. 
Barony.  Earldom. 

1 .  i.  Hon.  Francis  Rawdon,9  assumed 
the  name  of  Hastings,  son  and  heir- 
apparent  of  John,  first  earl  of  Moira  in 
Ireland,  created  baron  Rawdon  of  Raw- 
don, in  the  county  of  York,  March  5, 
1783;  succeeded  his  father  as  earl  of 
Moira,  &c,  in  Ireland,  June  20,  1793  ; 
and  in  the  ancient  baronies  of  Hastings, 
Hungerford,  Botreaux,  and  Molines,  in 
the  right  of  his  mother,  April  12,  1808 ; 
created  viscount  Loudon,  earl  of  Raw- 
don and  marquess  of  Hastings  Dec.  7, 
1816.    See  Hastings. 

Rayleigh. 

Barony. 

I .  I.  Charlotte  Mary  Gertrude,3  wife 
of  Joseph  Holden  Strutt,  esq.,  and  dau. 
of  James,  first  duke  of  Leinster  in  Ire- 
land, created  baroness  Rayleigh  of 
Terling  Place,  in  the  county  of  Essex, 
July  18,  1821.  Present  baroness 
Rayleigh. 

Raymond. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  Robert  Raymond,4  created  lord 
Raymond,  baron  of  Abbot's  Langley,  in 
the  county  of  Hertford,  January  15, 
1731  ;  died  in  1732. 

2.  ii.  Robert  Raymond,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  1753,  s.  p.    Title  Extinct. 

Redesdale. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  Sir  John  Freeman  Mitford,4  knt. 
created  baron  Redesdale  of  Redesdale,  co. 


Northumberland,  Febr.  15,  1802;  Lord 
Chancellor  of  Ireland;  died  1830. 

2.  ii.  John  Thomas  Mitford,  son  and 
heir.    Present  baron  Redesdale. 

Renfrew. 
See  Rothesay. 

R I  ALTON. 

Viscounty,  Dec.  29,  1 706— Extinct  in 
1766.    See  Godolphin. 

Ribald  of  Middleham. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  i.  Ribald,6  brother  of  Alan,  second 
earl  of  Brittany  and  Richmond,  from 
whom  he  received  the  lordship  of  Mid- 
dleliam,  in  the  county  of  York. 

2.  ii.  Ralph  Fitz-Ribald,  son  and 
heir,  living  in  the  year  1168. 

3.  hi.  Robert  Fitz-Ralph,  son  and 
heir,  living  in  the  year  1206. 

4.  iv.  Ralph  Fitz-Robert,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  the  year  1251. 

5.  v.  Ralph  Fitz-Ralph,  son  and  heir, 
died  1270,  without  male  issue. 

RlBBLESDALE. 

Barony. 

1.  I.  Thomas  Lister,7  created  baron 
Ribbesdale  of  Gisburne  Park,  co.  York, 
Oct.  26,  1797  ;  died  1826. 

2.  ii.  Thomas  Lister,  son  and  heir. 
Present  baron  Ribbesdale. 

Rich. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  Richard  Rich,8  created  baron 
Rich  of  Leeze.co.  Essex,  Febr.  16,  1547; 
Lord  Chancellor ;  died  1568. 

2.  ii.  Robert  Rich,  son  and  heir,  died 
in  the  year  1581. 

3.  m.  Robert  Rich,  son  and  heir, 
created  earl  of  Warwick  Aug.  6,  1618. 
Extinct  1759.    See  Warwick. 

Richmond. 

Earldom. 

• 

1 .  i.  Alan  Fergaunt,9  earl  of  Brittany, 
created  earl  of  Richmond  by  William  the 
Conqueror  for  his  services  at  the  battle  of 
Hastings  ;  died  1089,  without  issue. 

2.  ii.  Alan  Niger,  brother  of  the  last 
earl  ;  earl  of  Brittany  ;  died  in  the  vear 
1093,  without  issue. 

3.  in.  Stephen,  the  brother,  or  son  of 
the  last  earl ;  died  in  1 137. 

4.  iv.  Alan,10  second  son  of  the  last 
earl ;  earl  of  Brittany ;  died  1 165. 


Aemi"  '  Ar.  frettec,  ru.  on  a  chief  of  the  nccond,  three  b-oparriV  head*,  or  »  Sec  title  Ha*tinra  >  Ouarterlv  • 

finit  and  fourth,  argent,  a  wittier  gules ;  second  and  third,  azure,  a  chevron  enn.  between  three  chaplct*  or  -*  Sable  .-1 

chevron,  between  three  eagle*  displayed,  ar.  on  a  chief,  or,  a  ro*e  between  two  flcurK.dc.lU,  ru  »  Ar  a  fe»>e  between 

'",«a  •  Or,  on  a  chief  indented,  az.  a  lion  passant  of  the  first  1  Ermine,  on  a  fi**c  sa  three  mullets  or 

•  See  title  Warwick.  •  Ljcutchcon.  erm.  M  Cheeky,  or  and  az.  a  border  of  England,' 


•  ditterence.- 
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5.  v.  Cnnan  le  Petit,  son  and  heir, 
duke  of  Brittany  ;  died  1 171,  without 
male  issue.  Constance,  his  sole  dau.  and 
heir,  married  Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  son 
of  Henry  II.,  whose  issue  died  without 
issue.  She  married  secondly,  Ralph  de 
Blondeville,  earl  of  Chester,  from  whom 
she  was  divorced,  when  she  married  Guy 
viscount  Thouars.  Each  of  her  husbands 
have  been  styled  earls  of  Brittany  and 
Richmond,  in  the  right  of  this  wife. 
By  the  last  husband,  Constance  of  Brit- 
tany had  two  daughters,  of  whom  Alice, 
the  eldest,  married 

6.  i.  Peter  de  Dreux,' who  in  1219, 
possessed  her  lands,  and  in  1230  was 
styled  duke  of  Brittany  and  earl  of 
Richmond  ;  died  about  1250. 

7.  11.  John  de  Dreux,8  son  and  heir; 
in  1268  he  obtained  a  grant  of  the  titles 
of  duke  of  Brittany  and  earl  of  Rich- 
mond ;  died  in  the  year  1286. 

8.  in.  John  de  Dreux,  son  and  heir, 
duke  of  Brittany,  and  styled  earl  of 
Richmond  ;  married  Beatrix,  daughter 
of  king  Henry  III. ;  died  1306. 

9.  iv.  John  de  Dreux,  youngest  son 
of  the  last  earl ;  created  earl  of  Rich- 
mond October  15,  1306  ;  died  about  the 
year  1334,  without  issue. 

10.  v.  John  de  Dreux,  nephew  and 
heir  of  the  last  earl,  being  son  and  heir 
of  Arthur,  his  eldest  brother,  duke  of 
Brittany;  died  in  1341,  without  issue. 
Earldom  possessed  by  the  crown. 

11.  1.  John  Plantagenet/1  surnamcd  of 
Gaunt,  created  earl  of  Richmond  Sept. 
20,  1342,  but  resigned  the  dignity  1372. 

12.  1.  John  de  Dreux,4  earl  of  Mont- 
fort  and  duke  of  Brittany,  half-brother 
of  John,  earl  of  Richmond,  who  died  in 
1341 ;  created  earl  of  Richmond  June 
20,1372;  died  1375. 

13.  11.  John  de  Dreux,  son  and  heir, 
surnamed  the  Valiant ;  in  November, 
1383,  the  earldom  Forfeited,  for  his  ad- 
herence to  the  king  of  France.  He  was 
afterwards  restored ;  but  in  the  14th 
Richard  II.,  it  was  again  adjudged  to  be 
Forfeited.* 

14.  1.  JohnPlantagenet,5  duke  of  Bed- 
ford, created  earl  of  Richmond  May  6, 
1414;  K.G.  ;  died  1435,  without  issue. 
Earldom  and  other  honors  Extinct. 

•  In  the  1st  Henry  IV.  l!»9f  Ralph  Ncviu,  firit  earl  of  V 
awumed  the  title  of  carl  of  Richmond. 


15.  L  Edmund  Tudor,6  surnamed  of 
Hadham,  son  of  Sir  Owen  Tudor,  by 
Katherine  of  France,  widow  of  king 
Henry  V. ;  created  earl  of  Richmond 
Nov.  "23,  1452;  died  1466. 

16.  11.  Henry  Tudor,  son  and  heir, 
succeeded  to  the  throne  as  king  Henry 
VII.,  August  22,  1485.  Earldom  mer- 
ged in  the  crown. 

Dnkedom. 

16.  1.  Henry  Fitz-Roy,'  natural  son 
of  king  Henry  VIII.;  created  earl  of 
Nottingham  and  duke  of  Richmond  and 
Somerset,  June  18,  1525  ;  K.  G. ;  Ad- 
miral of  England ;  died  1536,  without 
issue.    Honors  Extinct. 

17.  1.  Lodowick  Stuart/  second  duke 
of  Lenox  in  Scotland,  created  baron  of 
Settrington,  in  the  county  of  York,  and 
earl  of  Richmond,  Oct.  6,  1613;  created 
earl  of  Newcastle-upon-Tvne  and  duke 
of  Richmond,  May  17,  1623;  K.  G. ; 
died  in  the  year  1624,  without  issue. 
Titles  Extinct. 

18.  11.  James  Stuart,  second  earl  of 
March  in  England,  and  third  duke  of 
Lenox  in  Scotland,  son  and  heir  of  Esme 
Stuart,  first  earl  of  March,  and  next  bro- 
ther of  the  last  duke,  created  duke  of 
Richmond,  Aug.  8,  1641 ;  K.  G. ;  died 
in  the  year  1655. 

19.  in.  Esme  Stuart,  son  and  heir, 
duke  of  Lenox  in  Scotland ;  died  1660, 
without  issue. 

20.  iv.  Charles  Stuart,  earl  of  Litch- 
field, cousin  and  heir,  being  son  and  heir 
of  George,  next  bro.  of  the  duke  James, 
who  died  1655  ;  duke  of  Lenox  in  Scot- 
land ;  K.  G. ;  died  in  the  year  1672, 
without  issue.    Honors  Extinct. 

21.  I.Charles  Lennox,9  natural  son  of 
king  Charles  II.,  created  baron  of  Set-^ 
trington,  earl  of  March,  and  duke  of 
Richmond,  all  in  the  county  of  York, 
August  9,  1675;  also  Sept.  9,  following, 
baron  Methuen  of  Torbolton,  earl  of 
Darnley,  and  duke  of  Lennox  in  Scot- 
land ;  K.G.;  died  in  1723. 

22.  11.  Charles  Lennox,  son  and  heir, 
duke  of  Lennox  in  Scotland  ;  K.  G.  j 
died  in  the  year  1750. 

23.  in.  Charles  Lennox,  son  and  heir, 
duke  of  Lennox  in  Scotland  ;  K.  G.  ; 
died  in  the  year  1806,  without  issue. 

rtmoreland,  obtained  a  grant  of  this  earldom,  but  he  never 


Asm*.    1  Cherky,  or  and  az.  a  cantnn,  ermine.  *  Cheeky,  or  and  a*,  a  canton,  ermine,  within  a  border,  {rule*..  ■ 

1  See  title  I.-incastcr  *  Chi'cky,  or  and  as.  a  border  of  England,  and  canton  ermine.  *  See  title  Bedford.  *  Franc* 

and  England,  quarterly  ;  a  border,  a  urc,  charged  with  flcurxjlcli.*  and  martlet",  or.  T  France  and  England,  a  Under 

quartet!)  ,  crm.  and  componee,  ar.  and  az.  a  batunc  ninirter  of  the  teeond ;  an  incscu'chcon  quarterly,  gu.  and  varry,  or 

and  vert ;  a  lion  rampant,  ar.  on  a  chief,  ax.  a  castle  betw.  two  buck*'  head*  caU»Jied,  ar.  *  Quarterly ;  first  and  fourth, 

France  on  a  border,  gu.  scmee  de  fennaulx,  or  ;  the  »econd  ar.d  third,  or,  a  fewe,  cheeky,  ar.  and  ar  a  Uirdcr  cngrailid, 
gu.  an  inescuteheon,  ar.  a  saltier  engrailed,  between  four  cinquefoiU,  gulo*.-— 9  He  Urn-  ti  c  arm*  of  the  king  his  fathi  r 
wilhin  a  bordure,  componee,  ar.  and  gu.  the  argent  charged  with  roses  of  the  second. 
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24.  iv.  Charles  Lennox,  nephew  and 
heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  George  Henry 
Lennox, youngest  son  of  the  duke  Charles, 
who  died  in  1750  ;  duke  of  Lennox  in 
Scotland;  K.  G.  ;  died  1819. 

2-3.  v.  Charles  Lennox,1  son  and  heir. 
Present  duke  of  Richmond,  earl  of  March 
and  baron  Setrington,  also  duke  of 
Lennox,  &c,  in  Scotland,  and  duke  of 
Aubignyin  France. 

RlDKLL. 

Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  1.  Geoffrey  Ridell;*  Justice  of  Eng- 
land in  the  time  of  Henry  I. ;  wrecked 
with  PrinceWilliam  in  1 1 19,  dying  s.p.m. 
Maud,  his  daughter  and  heir,  married 
Richard  Basset,  afterwards  Justice  of 
England,  whose  son 

2.  11.  Geoffrey  Basset,  assumed  the 
name  of  Ridell,  living  1 177. 

3.  in.  Hugh  Ridell,  second  son,  living 
in  the  year  1 184. 

4.  iv.  Ralph  Ridell,  living  1204. 

5.  v.  Geoffry,  died  — . 

6.  vi.  Hugh,  died  — ,  without  issue. 

RlE. 

Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  1.  Eudo  du  Rie,3  died  1120,  with- 
out male  issue.  Margaret,  his  daughter 
and  heir,  married  William  de  Mandevil, 
father  of  Geoffrey,  earl  of  Essex. 

2.  1.  Henry  de  Rie,  living  1146,  who 
was  succeeded  by 

3.  u.  Hubert  de  Rie,  who  died  in 
1172,  without  male  issue. 

4.  1.  John  de  Rye,  presumed  of  the 
same  family,  joined  the  rebellious  barons 
in  the  time  of  Henry  III.,  and  was  living 
in  the  year  1 268. 

Ripariis,  or  Rivers. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

1 .  1.  John  de  Ripariis,  summoned  to 
parliament  Febr.  6,  1 299;  died  13 1 1. 

2.  11.  John  de  Ripariis,  son  and  heir, 
living  1339 ;  but  none  of  his  posterity 
was  ever  summoned  to  parliament. 

Rippon. 

Baron v,  May  26,  1703— Extinct  in 
1778.    See  Dover. 

RlTHRE. 

Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  i.  William  de  Rithrc.4  summoned 
to  parliament  Dec.  29,  1299;  living  1307, 
to  whom  succeeded  J ohn  de  Rithre,  his 


son  and  heir,  governor  of  Skypton  Castle, 
never  summoned  to  parliament. 

Rivers. 

See  Ripariis. 

Rivers. 
Barony.  Earldom. 

L  1.  Richard  Widvile,3  created  baron 
Rivers  May  29,  1448  ;  ere.  earl  Rivers 
Mav  24,  1446  ;  Lord  High  Constable 
K.  G.  ;  beheaded  1469. 

2.  11.  Anthony  Widvile,  son  and  heir, 
baron  Scales  in  the  right  of  his  wife  ; 
K.  G.;  beheaded  in  the  year  1483;  died 
without  issue. 

3.  in.  Richard  Widvile,  brother  and 
heir,  slain  in  the  year  1488,  withoutissue. 
Honors  Extinct. 

4.  1.  Thomas  D'Arcy,'  baron  D  Arcy 
of  Chiche,  and  vise.  Colchester ;  created 
earl  Rivers,  Nov.  4,  1626;  died  in  1639, 
without  male  issue. 

5.  1.  John  Savage,7  second  viscount 
Savage,  grandson  and  heir,  being  son 
and  heir  of  Sir  Thomas  Savage,  by  Eliza- 
beth, his  wife,  the  eldest  daughter  and 
co-heir  of  the  last  earl ;  which  lady  was 
created  countess  of  Rivers  for  life,  April 
21,  1641,  and  dying  1650,  her  title  was 
Extinct.  This  John  succeeded  his  ma- 
ternal grandfather  as  viscount  of  Col- 
chester and  earl  Rivers  ;  died  in  1654. 
He  married  Katherine  Parker,  daughter 
of  William,  baron  Morlev,  baron  Mount- 
eagle,  and  baron  Marshal. 

6.  11.  Thomas  Savage,  son  and  heir; 
in  1686  he  became  in  the  right  of  his 
mother  heir  of  one  moiety  of  the  baronies 
of  Morley,  Mounteagle,  and  Marshal ; 
died  in  the  year  16*94. 

7.  in.  Richard  Savage,  second  son  and 
heir  male,  died  1712,  s.  p.  m. 

8.  iv.  John  Savage,  cousin  and  heir, 
being  son  and  heir  of  Richard  Savage, 
next  brother  of  earl  Thomas,  who  died 
1694  ;  died  1728,  without  issue.  Titles 
Extinct. 

Rivers  of  Strathficld  Say  and  Sudeley. 
Barony. 

1.  1.  George  Pitt,  (descended  from 
John  Pitt,  esq.,  and  Jane,  his  wife,  dau. 
of  John,  the  earl  Rivers,  who  died  1654  ; 
and  widow  of  George,  lord  Chandos  ;) 
created  baron  Rivers  of  Strathfield  Say, 
co.  Southampton,  May  20,  1776;  created 
baron  Rivers  of  Sudeley  Castle,  in  the 
county  of  Gloucester,  April  1,  1802; 
died  in  the  year  1803. 


A  km-..    1  Quarterly:  first  and  fourth,  France  and  England,  quarteih  ;  •econd,  Scotland  ;  third,  Treland;  (being  the 
\  of  King  Charle*  the  Second  ,  all  within  a  bordure  romoony,  ar.  ana  gu.  the  tir-t  charged  with  vcrdoy  of  n»c«  of  I  tic 
►eond,  barbed  and  tecded  ppr. :  over  all,  an  escochcon  gu.  charged  with  three  oral  buckles  or,  two  ..ml  >ne  for  Amu.*  v. 

 *  Paity  j*t  |«le,  ar.  and  gu.  a  bend,  »able.  «  («u.  on  a  bend,  ar.  three  rye-tUUu,  «a.  «  A*,  three  cracjiiU,  or. 

 »  Ar.  a  fcs«,  a;ul  canton,  gu  «  Ar.  three  cinquefoils.gu.  '  Ar.  nx  lion*  i 
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2.  il  George  Pitt,  son  and  heir,  died 
1828.  Barony  of  Rivers  of  Strathfield 
Say  Extinct. 

3.  in.  Horace  William  Beckford,  ne- 
phew and  heir,  being  son  of  Louisa,  2nd 
sister  of  the  late  baron,  and  wife  of  Peter 
Beckford,  Esq.,  of  Stapleton, co.  Dorset; 
this  lord  relinquished  his  paternal  sur- 
name, and  assumed  that  of  Pitt-Rivers, 
which  by  his  issue  is  to  be  limited  to  Pitt; 
died  January  23,  1831. 

4.  iv.  George  Pitt,1  son  and  heir. 
Present  baron  Rivers  ofSudeley  Castle. 

Robartes. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  Sir  Richard  Robartes,3  1st  bart., 
created  baron  Robartes  of  Truro,  in  the 
county  of  Cornwall,  January  16,  1625  ; 
died  in  the  year  1634. 

2.  xi.  John  Robartes,  son  and  heir, 
created  viscount  Bodmin,  co.  Cornwall, 
and  earl  of  Radnor  in  Wales,  July  23, 
1 679.— Extinct  1 764 .    See  Radnor. 

Robsert. 
See  Bourchier. 

Roche. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  i.  Thomas  de  la  Roche,  summoned 
to  parliament  Dec  29,  1299  ;  died — . 

Rochester. 

Viscounty. 

1.  i.  Sir  Robert  Carr,3  K.  B. ;  created 
viscount  Rochester  March  25,  1611  ; 
created  baron  Brancepeth,  co.  Durham, 
and  earl  of  Somerset,  November  3,  1613; 
Iiord  Chamberlain  ;  K.  G. ;  died  164-5, 
s.  p.  m.    Honors  Extinct. 

Earldom. 

2.  i.  Henry  Wilmot,4  baron  Wilmot 
in  England,  and  viscount  Wilmot  in 
Ireland  ;  created  earl  of  Rochester  Dec. 
13,  1652;  died  1659. 

3.  it.  John  Wilmot,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  16K). 

4.  in.  Charles  Wilmot,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  1681,  s.  p.    Honors  Extinct. 

5.  i.  Lawrence  Hyde,4  vise.  Hyde  of 
Kenelworth ;  created  earl  of  Rochester 
November  29,  1 682  ;  Lord-Lieutenant 
of  Ireland;  died  in  1711. 

6.  II.  Henry  Hyde,  son  and  heir, 
succeeded  his  cousin  as  earl  of  Clarendon 
io  1723  ;  died  1753,  without  male  issue. 
Honors  Extinct. 


ROCHFORD. 

Viscounty. 

1.  i.  Thomas  Boleyn,  father  of 
queen  Anne  Boleyn ;  created  viscount 
Rochford  June  18,  1525;  created  Dec.  8, 
1529,  earl  of  Wiltshire,  and  earl  of  Or- 
mond  in  Ireland ;  K.  G. ;  died  in  the 
year  1538.  His  only  son,  George  Boleyn, 
was  summ.  to  parliament  as  "Georgio 
Bullen  de  Rochford,"  January  5,  1533  ; 
and  was  attainted  and  beheaded  in  the 
year  1536.  Honors,  except  the  earldom 
of  Ormond  in  Ireland,  Extinct. 

2.  i.  Henry  Carey,6  fourth  baron 
Hunsdon,  great  grandson  of  Sir  William 
Carey,  by  Mary  Boleyn,  his  wife,  dau. 
and  (on  the  death  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
niece  of  the  said  Mary,)  sole  heir  of  the 
last  viscount,  created  viscount  Rochford 
July  6,  1621  ;  created  earl  of  Dover, 
March  8,  1627.  Extinct  in  the  year 
1677.    See  Dover. 

Earldom. 

3.  i.  William  Henry  Nassau  de  Zu- 
leistein,7  natural  grandson  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  created  baron  of  Knfield,  in 
the  county  of  Middlesex,  viscount  Tun- 
bridge,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  and  earl 
of  Rochford,  in  the  county  of  Essex, 
May  10, 1695  ;  died  in  1708. 

4.  ii.  William  Henry  Nassau,  son 
and  heir,  died  in  1710,  s.  p. 

5.  m.  Frederick  Nassau,  brother  and 
heir,  died  in  1738. 

6.  iv.  William  Henry  Nassau,  son 
and  heir;  K.G. ;  died  in  the  year  1781, 
without  issue. 

7.  v.  William  Henry  Nassau,8  neph. 
and  heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  Richard 
Savage  Nassau,  next  brother  of  the  last 
earl ;  died  in  Sept.  1830,  without  issue. 
Titles  Extinct. 

Rockingham. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  Sir  Lewis  Watson,9  first  hart., 
created  baron  Rockingham  of  Rocking- 
ham, in  the  county  of  Northampton, 
January  29, 1645  ;  died  in  1652. 

2.  ii.  Edward  Watson,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1691. 

Earldom. 

3.  in.  Lewis  Watson,  son  and  heir, 
created  baron  of  Throwley,  and  viscount 
Sondes  of  Lee's  Court,  both  in  the 
county  of  Kent,  and  earl  of  Rocking- 


Akn*.    1  So.  ii  ft-MC,  rhequy,  ar.  and  az.  between  three  bezant*.  *  Sec  title  Radnor.  *  See  title  Somemet.  

*  Ar.  on  a  feta,  gu.  between  three  eagle*'  bead*  eia*ed,  na.  a*  many  e*cnllo|>s,  or.  *  Az.  a  chevron,  bei  wwii  three  lozen- 
ge*, or,  a  crescent  for  difference.  •  Ar.  on  a  bend,  *able,  three  roue*  of  the  first.  T  yuartcriy  off  >ui  pieces  ;  in  the 

tint  quarter,  az  a  lion  rampant,  aud  semy  of  billet*, or  ,  secondly,  or,  a  lion  rampant  guardant,  gu.  crowned  az.  .  thinlly, 
ar,  a  fe»*  gu.  ;  fourthly,  two  lions  pa**ant  guardant,  or.  ;  over  all,  an  escutcheon  of  preti-ncc,  KM.  ga.  three  zule*.  ar. — — 

*  (Jiiartcrlv  ;  flmt,  azure,  *emee  of  billet*  or,  a  lion  rampant,  ofthc  second,  for  Nammai-  ;  lecond,  or,  a  iion,  rampant,  gulc*, 
dnca'lv  crowned  az.  for  Dietz  ;  third,  gu.  a  MM  argent,  for  Vlaxden  ;  fourth,  two  hon*.,wi%..mt,  gardant,  in  pale,  «*,  for 

Catzmki.Li-.kn  ;  over  all,  in  anetcochcon  gu.  three  zule*  ar.  in  chief  a  label  of  three  point*  of  the  Last,  for  Zi  llistwi*  

»  Ar.  on  a  chevron  ingtailed,  a*,  between  three  martlets,  m.  as  manv  crescent*,  or. 
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ham,  in  the  county  of  Northampton, 
Oct.  19,  1714;  died  1724. 

4.  iv.  Lewis  Watson,  grandson  and 
heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  Edward  Wat- 
Hon,  eldest  son  of  the  last  earl  ;  died  in 
1745,  without  issue. 

5.  v.  Thomas  Watson,  brother  and 
heir,  died  1746,  without  issue.  Barony 
of  Throwley,  viscounty  of  Sondes,  and 
earldom  of  Rockingham,  Extinct.  Barony 
of  Rockingham  fell  to  his  cousin  anil 
heir  male,  the  next  lord, 
Marquisale. 

6.  vi.  Thomas  Wentworth,1  first  earl 
of  Malton,  being  son  and  heir  of  Thomas 
Watson,  who  (assumed  the  name  of) 
Wentworth,  2d  son  of  the  baron  Edward, 
who  died  1691  ;  created  marquess  of 
Rockingham,  April  19,  1746  ;  K.  Bo- 
died in  the  year  1750. 

7.  vii.  Charles  Watson  Wentworth, 
son  and  heir,  created  baron  and  earl  of 
Malton  in  Ireland,  in  the  life-time  of  his 
father,  Sept.  17,  1750  ;  K.  G. ;  died  in 
17«2,  3.  p.    Honors  Extinct. 

Rockbavagb. 
Earldom,    September,   1815.  See 
Cholmondeley. 

RODNKV. 

Barony. 

1.  1.  Sir  George  Brydges  Rodney,5  1st 
bart.,  created  baron  Rodney  of  Rodney 
Stoke,  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  June 
19,  1782;  K.  B.  ;  died  1792. 

2.  11.  George  Rodney,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1802. 

3.  111.  George  Rodney,  son  and  heir, 
Present  baron  Rodney,  and  a  baronet. 

ROLLE. 

Barony. 

1.  1.  Henry  Rolle,3  ere.  baron  Rolle 
of  Stevenstone,  in  the  county  of  Devon, 
January  8.  1 74*;  died  in  1750,  without 
issue.    Title  Extinct. 

2.  11.  Julia  Rolle,  son  and  heir  of 
Dennis  Rolle,  next  brother  of  the  last 
baron  ;  created  baron  Rolle  of  Steven - 
stone,  in  the  county  of  Devon,  June  20, 
1790.    Present  baron  Rolle. 

Rom  arb. 

Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  1.  Roger,  son  of  Gerold  de  Romare. 

2.  If.  William  de  Romare,  son  and 
heir,  living  in  1 152. 

3.  in.  William  de  Romare,  grandson 
and  heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  William 
de  Romare,  eldest  sou  of  the  last  baron, 


by  Hawyse,  daughter  of  Stephen,  earl  of 
Albemarle ;  living  in  1 182. 

RoMNEY. 

Earldom. 

1.  1.  Henry  Sydney,4  first  vise.  Syd- 
ney of  the  Isle  of  Shepey,  and  youngest 
son  of  Robert,  the  earl  of  Ijeicester,  who 
died  1677; 

ere.  earl  of  Romnev,  co.  Kent, 
April  25,  1694  ;  died  in  1704,  without 
issue.    Honors  Extinct. 
Barony. 

2.  i.  Sir  Robert  Marsham,5  4th  bart., 
created  baron  of  Romney,  co.  Kent,  J unc 
25,  1716;  died  in  1724. 

3.  11.  Robert  Marsham,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1 79 1 . 

Earldom. 

4.  in.  Charles  Marsham,  son  and  heir, 
created  viscount  Marsham  of  the  Mote, 
and  earl  of  Romney,  June  22,  1801  ; 
died  in  the  year  181 1. 

5.  iv.  Charles  Marsham,  son  and  heir. 
Present  earl  and  baron  Romney,  and  vis- 
countMarsham,  and  a  buronet. 

Roos  of  Hamlake. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  1.  Peter  de  Roos,6  lord  of  Roos  in 
Holderness.  temp.  Hen.  I. 

2.  11.  Robert  de  Roos,  son  and  heir, 
living  in  the  year  1156. 

3.  in.  Everard  de  Roos,  son  and  heir, 
died  before  the  year  1 186. 

4.  iv.  Robert  de  Roos,  son  and  heir; 
was  one  of  the  25  barons  appointed  to 
enforce  Magna  Charta  ;  married  Isa- 
bel, daughter  of  William  the  Lion,  king 
of  Scotland;  died  in  1227. 

5.  v.  William  de  Roos,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  vear  1258. 

Barony  by  Writ. 

6.  vi.  Robert  de  Roos,  son  and  heir, 
summoned  to  parliament  Dec.  24,  1 264  ; 
married  Isabel,  daughter  and  heiress  of 
William  de  Albini,  lord  of  Belvoir  castle ; 
died  in  the  vear  1285. 

7.  vii.  William  de  Roos,  son  and 
heir ;  was  one  of  the  competitors  for 
the  crown  of  Scotland,  in  right  of  Isabel, 
his  great  grandmother ;  died  in  the 
year  1316. 

8.  vm.  William  de  Roos,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1343. 

9.  ix.  William  de  Roos,  son  and  heir, 
died  1352,  without  issue. 

10.  x.  Thomas  de  Roos,  brother  and 
heir,  died  in  the  year  1384. 

11.  xi.  John  de  Roos,  son  and  heir, 
died  1393,  without  issue. 


An  ml    1  Quarterly  ;  fir*t  ,in<l  fourth,  Watson,  a*  above ;  «econd  and  third,**,  a  cfacvTOU  between  three  Leopard*' hrad*, 

<*•  *       three  eagle*,  displayed,  purp.  »  Or,  on  a  feme,  daiicettee,  between  three  billet*,  a/,  each  charged  with  a 

lion,  rainitant,  of  the  tiekl,  a*  many  Iv/autv  •  or,a  phcon,  aiurc  a  fKKCOt  for  difference.  %  Ar.  ■  lion,  pawant,  in 

bendgu  between  two  beiidlrt*.  «  •  Gil  three  watrr.hmiget*,  sable. 
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12.  xii.  William  de  Roo*,  brother 
and  heir;  Lord  Treasurer;  died  1414. 

13.  xm.  John  de  Roos,  son  and  heir, 
died  1421,  an  infant. 

14.  xiv.  Thomas  de  Rooe,  brother 
and  heir,  died  in  1431. 

15.  xv.  Thomas  de  Roos,  son  and  heir ; 
attainted  Nov.  4, 146 1 .  HononForfeiied. 

16.  xvi.  Edmund  de  Roos,  son  and 
heir ;  restored  in  1485.  but  never  sum- 
moned to  parliament ;  died  1508,  8.  p. 

17.  i.  George  Manners,  son  and  heir 
of  Sir  Robert  Manners,  by  Eleanor  de 
Roos,  sister  and  co-heir  of  Edmund,  the 
last  baron  ;  succeeded  to  the  barony,  in 
the  right  of  his  mother,  on  the  death, 
without  issue,  of  Isabel  and  Margaret, 
sisters  of  the  said  Eleanor,  his  mother,  the 
other  co-heirs:  was  never  summoned 
to  parliament ;  married  Anne,  dau. 
and  sole  heiress  of  Sir  Thomas  St.  Leger, 
knt.,  by  Ann,  sister  of  king  Edward  IV. ; 
died  in  the  vear  1513. 

18.  ii.  Thomas  Manners,  son  and 
heir,  summoned  to  parliament  November 
7,  1515;  created  earl  of  Rutland  June 
18,  1525  ;  K.G.;  died  1543. 

19.  in.  Henry  Manners,  son  and  heir, 
earl  of  Rutland  ;  K.  G. ;  died  1563. 

20.  iv.  Edward  Manners,  son  and 
heir ;  earl  of  Rutland  ;  K.  G. ;  died  in 
1587,  without  male  issue. 

21.  v.  Elizabeth  Manners,  daughter 
and  sole  heiress,  and  wife  of  William 
Cecil,  son  and  heir-apparent  of  Thomas, 
first  earl  of  Exeter  ;  died  1591. 

22.  i.  William  Cecil,  son  and  heir, 
confirmed  in  the  barony  of  Roos  July  22, 
1616  ;  died  in  the  life-time  of  his  father 
in  1618,  without  issue. 

Baronies  by  Writ  and  Patent. 

23.  i.  Francis  Manners,  earl  of  Rut- 
land, cousin  and  heir,  being  brother  and 
heir  of  Roger,  earl  of  Rutland,  eldest 
son  of  John,  earl  of  Rutland,  and  next 
brother  of  Edward,  earl  of  Rutland,  and 
baron  Roos,  created  by  Patent,  baron 
Roos  of  Hamlake,  July  22,  1616;  suc- 
ceeded in  the  barony  by  Writ  on  the 
death  of  his  cousin  William  Cecil,  in 
1618;  K.  G.j  died  in  the  year  1632, 
without  issue.  Barony  by  Patent  Extinct. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

24.  i.  Katherine  Villiers,  daughter 
and  heir,  widow  of  George  Villiers, 
duke  of  Buckingham  ;  died  in  1666. 

25.  ii.  George  Villiers,  son  and  heir, 
duke  of  Buckingham ;  K.  G. ;  died  in 
1687,  without  issue.  The  barony  of 
Roos  fell  into  abeyance  until  May  9, 
1K)6,  when  it  terminated  in  favor  o\ 

Aims    '  fin.,  three  watcr-bou^t*,  ar.  *  Or,  three  m 


26.  I.  Charlotte  Fitzgerald,'  (who  as- 
sumed the  name  of)  De  Roos ,  wife  of 
Lord  Henry  Fitz-Gerald,  fourth  son  of 
James,  first  duke  of  Leinster,  she  being 
one  of  the  co-heirs  of  the  said  dignity, 
viz.  daughter  and  sole  heir  of  the  Hon. 
Robert  Boyle  Walsingham,  by  Charlotte, 
youngest  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Sir 
Charles  Hanbury  Williams,  K.  B., 
by  Francis,  daughter  and  only  surviving 
child  of  Thomas  earl  of  Coningsby,  by 
his  second  wife  Francis,  daughter  and 
eventually  sole  heir  of  Richard,  earl  of 
Ranelagh,  by  Elizabeth,  daughter  and 
at  length  sole  heir  of  Francis,  4th  baron 
Wrilloughby  of  Parham,  son  and  heir  of 
William,  third  baron  Willoughby  of 
Parham,  by  Francis  his  wife,  youngest 
sister  and  co-heir  of  George  Manners, 
earl  of  Rutland,  brother  and  heir  male 
of  Francis  Manners,  the  earl  of  Rutland, 
and  baron  de  Roos,  who  died  in  1632, 
whose  heirs-general  failed  on  the  death 
of  George,  duke  of  Buckingham  and 
baron  de  Roos  in  1687 ;  died  January 
9,  1831. 

27.  ii.  Henry  William  Fitzgerald  de 
Roos,  son  and  heir.  Present  baron  de 
Roos. 

Roos  of  Werke. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

I.  I.  Robert  de  Roos,9  son  of  Robert 
baron  Roos  of  Hamlake,  who  died  in 
the  year  1227,  from  whom  he  obtained 
the  lordship  of  Werke,  summoned  to 
parliament  June  24,  October  1,  and 
Nov.  2,  1295,  but  never  afterwards; 
being  found  guilty  of  treason,  his  honors 
became  Forfeited. 

Roos  of  Kendal. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  i.  William  de  Roos,3  son  and  heir 
of  Robert  de  Roos  of  Werke,  by  Mar- 
garet, sister  and  co-heir  of  Peter  de 
Bros,  who  obtained,  in  the  right  of  his 
mother,  the  Castle  of  Kendall ;  died  in 
the  year  1329,  leaving  issue  Thomas, 
never  summoned  to  parliament.  John, 
son  and  heir  of  this  Thomas,  died  with- 
out issue  in  1351,  leaving  Elizabeth  his 
daughter  and  heir,  the  wife  of  Sir 
Will  iam  Parr,  knt.,  ancestor  of  the 
Parrs  of  Kendall. 

Roos  of  — . 
Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  i.  John  de  Roos,  next  brother  of 
William,  the  baron  Roos  of  Hamlake, 
who  died  in  the  year  1343;  summoned  to 
parliament  January  27,  1332,  admiral  of 
the  Fleet  ;  died  in  the  year  1338.  s.  p. 
Barony  Extinct. 

iter.bougcts,  sa.  »  Or,  three  watcr-lxwigcb,  w. 
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ROREBRRRV. 

1.  I.  Archibald  John  Primrose,1  fourth 
earl  of  Roseberry,  viscount  Roseberry, 
Sec,  in  Scotland,  created  baron  Rose- 
berry, of  Roseberry,  in  the  county  of 
Edinburgh,  January  — ,  1828. 

Ross. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  George  Boyle,3  fourth  earl  of 
G  lasgow  in  Scotland,  created  baron  Ross 
of  Hawkstead,  in  the  county  of  Ren- 
frew, July  18,  1815.  Present  baron 
Ross;  also  earl  of  Glasgow,  &c,  in 
Scotland. 

R088IE. 

Barony. 

1.  1.  George  William  Fox  Kinnaird,3 
ninth  baron  Kinnaird,  of  Inchture,  in  the 
county  of  Perth,  in  the  peerage  of  Scot- 
land, created  by  letters-patent,  June  16, 
1 83 1 ,  as  baron  Rossie  of  Rossie,  co.  Perth, 
of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Rosslyn. 

Earldom. 

1.  1.  Alexander  Wedderburn,  baron 
Loughborough  of  Loughborough,  in  the 
county  of  Leicester,  and  baron  Loughbo- 
rough of  Loughborough,  co.  Surrey,  ere. 
earl  of  Rosslyn,  in  the  county  of  Mid- 
Lothian,  April  21,  1801  ;  Lord  High 
Chancellor ;  died  1805,  without  issue. 
Barony  of  Loughborough  in  the  county  of 
Leicester  Extinct  ;  his  other  honors  fell 
to 

2.  11.  Sir  James  St.  Clair  Erskine,4 
bart.,  nephew  and  heir,  being  son  and 
heir  of  Sir  Henry  Erskine,  by  Janet, 
sister  of  the  last  earl.  Present  earl  of 
Rosslyn,  and  baron  Loughborough  of 
Loughborough,  co.  Surrey,  G.  C.  B. 

Rothesay. 
The  dukedom  of  Rothesay,  earldom 
of  Carrick,  and  barony  of  Renfrew,  have 
always  been  possessed  by  the  heir-appa- 
rent to  the  throne  of  Scotland,  and  since 
the  union  of  the  crowns,  by  the  princes 
of  Wales. 

Rous. 

Barony. 

1.  1.  Sir  John  Rous,9  sixth  bart,  cre- 
ated baron  Rous  of  Dennington,  in  the 
county  of  Suffolk,  June  14,  1796;  cre- 
ated Viscount  Dunwich  and  earl  of 


Stradbroke,  co.  Suffolk,  July  18,  1821. 
See  Stradbroke. 

Royston. 
Viscounty,  April  2,  1754.  See  Hard- 
wick. 

Russell. 

Barony. 

1.  I.  William  Russell,6  created  baron 
Russel  of  Cheneys,  co.  Buckingham, 
March  9,  1539 ;  created  earl  of  Bedford 
Jan.  19,  1550;  K.  G.;  Lord  High  Ad- 
miral.   See  Bedford. 

Russell  of  Thomhaugh 
Barony. 

1.  1.  William  Russell,7  younger  son  of 
Francis,  second  earl  of  Bedford,  created 
baron  Russell  of  Thornhaugh,  county  of 
Northampton,  July  21,  1603. 

2.  11.  Francis  Russel,  son  and  heir, 
succeeded  his  cousin  as  earl  of  Bedford, 
and  bqron  Russell  of  Cheyneys,  May  3, 
1627.    See  Bedford. 

Russell  of  Shingay. 
Barony,  May  7,  1697.    Extinct  I727. 
See  Shingay. 

Rutland. 

Earldom. 

1.  1.  Edward  Plantagenet,"  son  and 
heir-apparent  of  Edmund  of  Langley, 
duke  of  York,  son  of  Edward  HI.,  cre- 
ated earl  of  Rutland  Febr.  25,  1390, 
during  his  father's  life  only ;  created  duke 
of  Albemarle  Sept.  29, 1397;  succeeded 
his  father  as  duke  of  York  in  1402,  when 
the  earldom  of  Rutland  became  Extinct. 

2.  1.  Thomas  Manners,9  baron  Roos  of 
Hamlake,  son  and  heir  of  George,  baron 
Roos,  by  Anne,  sole  daughter  and  heiress 
of  Sir  Thomas  St.  Leger,  knt.,  by  Anne, 
sister  of  king  Edward  IV.,  created  earl 
of  Rutland  June  18,  1525 ;  K.  G. ;  died 
in  the  year  1543. 

3.  11.  Henry  Manners,  son  and  heir* 
baron  Roos  ;  r£.  G. ;  died  1563. 

4.  in.  Edward  Manners,  son  and  heir  • 
baron  Roos ;  K.  G. ;  died  1587,  without 
male  issue.  Barony  of  Roos  fell  to 
Elizabeth,  his  daughter  and  heir. 

5.  iv.  John  Manners,  brother  and  heir 
male,  died  in  the  year  1588. 

6.  v.  Roger  Manners,  son  and  heir, 
died  1612,  without  issue. 

7.  vi.  Francis  Manners,  brother  and 
heir,  succeeded  as  baron  Roos  in  1618  ; 


A«m«.    '  Quarterly;  first  and  fourth,  or,  a  lion,  rampant,  vert;  second  and  third,  vert,  three  primmer*  within 

double  treasure,  fiory  eountcrtlory,  or.  *  Quarterly ;  first  and  fourth,  or.  an  eagle,  displayed,  with  two  heads'mi  T,  *! 

gmcntation  ;)  second  and  third,  per  bend,  embattled,  ar.  and  gu.  for  Boylk  ;  over  ail  an  t-vcorheon  or  charm! 


»f  au 


wo,  ar.  aim  gu.  tor  noYLE  ;  over  all  an  tx-ocheori  i»r  chant*!  with 

three  stags'  horn*  erect,  gu.  two  and  one,  for  the  paternal  coat  of  Roylk  or  Kiimnv  *  QuartiTly    fir»t  anil  r.  1\ 

or,  a  fesse,  wavy,  between  three  mullet*  gu.  as  a  a  at  of  augmentation  ;  second  and  third,  gu.  a  nattier  between  four 
centa,  or.  *  Quarterly;  first, ar.  a  cross,  eugr  -a.  for  St.  Clair  ;  second,  ar.  a  pale  w.  for  Kmuu*Bj  third  >VTh7~V 


1  ,        *  •'<   '  ~  ~  *  V'*"  V     —  -«v»""T ««.  -         «.  ">r  r.noMNK. :  third,  a*,  a  hrinl 

tZZZf'Z wl -nnVStS  ''  ?^\*?*Z^  ^T™  ?  E  'TVi  ,h«-  vrrt^a 
lis  argent,  for  WHmmnm.— >  >ee  »radhro*e.  ■  hee  Bedford.  '  See  Hedford  ■  See  till*  VrJiT 

Or,  two  ban,  ax.  on  a  chief  quarterly,  two  flcurs-de-IU  of  France,  and  a  lion  of  England,  W"  1  °fk" 
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K.  G. ;  died  1 632,  without  male  issue, 
when  the  barony  of  Roos  devolved  on 
Katherine,  his  daughter  and  heiress,  the 
wife  of  George  Vilhers,  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham. 

8.  vii.  George  Manners,  brother  and 
heir,  died  1641,  without  issue. 

9.  vni.  John  Manners,  cousin  and 
heir  male,  being  son  and  heir  of  George 
Manners,  eldest  son  of  Sir  John  Manners, 
second  son  of  earl  Thomas,  who  died  in 
1543  ;  died  in  1679. 

Dukedom. 

10.  ix.  John  Manners,  son  and  heir, 
first  baron  Manners  of  Haddon ;  created 
marquess  of  Granby,  in  the  county  of  Not- 
tingham, and  duke  of  Rutland,  March  29, 
J703;  died  171  i. 

11.  x.  John  Manners,  son  and  heir  ; 
K.G. ;  died  in  1721. 

12.  xi.  John  Manners,  son  and  heir; 
K.G.;  died  in  1779- 

13.  xii.  Charles  Manners,  grandson 
and  heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  J  ohn  Man- 
ners, eldest  son  of  the  last  duke  ;  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland;  K.G. ;  died  1787- 

14.  xm.  John  Henry  Manners,1  son 
and  heir.  Present  duke  and  earl  of  Rut- 
land, marquess  of  Granby,  and  baron 
Manners  of  Haddon  ;  K.  G. 


Sackville. 

Viscounty. 

1.  i.  George  Sackville,9  (assumed  the 
name  of)  Germain,  younger  son  of  Lionel, 
1  st  duke  of  Dorset,  created  baron  of  Bole- 
brook,  in  the  county  of  Sussex,  and  vise. 
Sackville  of  Drayton,  co.  Northampton, 
Febr.  11,  17*2;  died  17*5. 

2.  ii.  Charles  Sackville  Germain,  son 
and  heir,  succeeded  as  duke  of  Dorset 
Febr.  14,  1815.    See  Dorset. 

St.  Albans. 

Viscounty. 

1.  i.  Francis  Bacon,3  the  celebrated 
baron  Verulam  ;  created  viscount  St. 
Albans,  in  the  county  of  Herts,  January 
27,  1621 ;  Lord  Chancellor  ;  died  1626, 
s.  p.    Honors  Extinct. 

Earldom. 

2.  I.  Richard  de  Burgh,4  vise.  Tun- 
bridge  in  England,  and  earl  of  Clanrick- 
ard  in  Ireland,  created  earl  of  St.  Albans 
August  23,  1628;  died  1636. 


3.  ii.  Ulick  de  Burgh,  son  and  heir, 
created  marquess  of  Clanrickard  in  Ire- 
land, died  in  1659,  without  male  issue. 
English  honors  and  Irish  marquisate 
Extinct. 

4.  i.  Henry  Jermyn,4  baron  Jennyn 
of  St.  Edmundsbury  ;  created  earl  of  St. 
Albans,  April  27,  1660;  died  in  1683, 
without  issue.    Earldom  Extinct. 
Dukedom. 

5.  i.  Charles  Beauclerk,"  first  earl  of 
Burford,  natural  son  of  king  Charles  II., 
created  duke  of  St.  Albans  January  10, 
1684 ;  married  Diana,  daughter  and 
heir  of  Aubrev  de  Vere,  last  earl  of 
Oxford;  K.  G.;  died  in  1726. 

6.  ii,  Charles  Beauclerk,  son  and 
heir ;  K.  G. ;  died  in  1751. 

7.  in.  George  Beauclerk,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  1786,  s.  p. 

8.  iv.  George  Beauclerk,  cousin  and 
heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  Charles, 
eldest  son  of  William  Beauclerk,  second 
son  of  Charles,  first  duke ;  died  in  the 
year  1787,  without  issue. 

9.  v.  Aubrey  Beauclerk,  2nd  baron 
Vere  of  Hanworth,  cousin  and  heir, 
being  son  and  heir  of  Vere  Beauclerk, 
first  baron  Vere  of  Hanworth,  third  son 
of  Charles,  first  duke ;  died  in  1802. 

10.  vi.  Aubrey  Beauclerk,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  the  year  1815. 

11.  vii.  Aubrey  Beauclerk,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  1811,  an  infant. 

12.  vni.  William  Beauclerk,  uncle 
and  heir,  being  second  son  of  Aubrey, 
fifth  duke  ;  died  in  1825. 

13.  ix.  William  Aubrev  de  Vere 
Beauclerk,7  son  and  heir.  Present  duke 
of  St.  Albans,  earl  of  Burford,  baron  of 
Heddington,  and  baron  Vere  of  Han- 
worth. 

St.  Amand. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  i.  Almaric  de  St.  Amand/  summ. 
to  parliament  December  29,  1299  ;  died 
in  the  year  1312,  without  issue.  Barony 
Extinct. 

2.  II.  John  de  St.  Amand,  brother 
and  heir  of  the  last  baron,  summoned  to 
parliament  March  22,  1313  j  died  in 
the  year  \326. 

3.  in.  Almaric  de  St.  Amand,  sou 
and  heir,  died  in  13f>l. 

4.  iv.  Almaric  de  St.  Amand,  son 
and  heir;  died  in  the  vear  1403,  with- 


Abm*. 


I  ()r  two  bar*  ax.  a  chief  quarterly  of  the  la*t  awl  Rule* ;  on  the  firrt  and  fourth,  two  nVunudr-lU  or  ;  on  the 
i  third,  a  lion  of  England.  Thin  chief  was  anciently  gu.  tf>c  alteration  being  an  honorary  augnicntaiion.  showing 

n  descent  from  the  blood  royal  of  King  Edward  the  Fourth.  »  See  Dorset  1  <Julr»,  on  a  chief  ar.  two  mullet.,  *ahlr 

n  crescent  for  diflbrenee.  «  Or,  a  crn*,  go.  in  the  dealer  canton,  a  lion  ramiiant,  *a.  »  Sa.  a  rrvarent  between  two 

mullet*  in  nale.ar.  — "  Pie  *amca*  king  Charles  1 1,  with  a  hatunc  ninWlcr  gules,  charged  with  three  n*c*  ar  7  Four 

grand  quarter*,  vti.  rir.l  quarterly  ;  tint  and  fourth,  France  and  England  quarterly;  *vronri,  Scotland  ;  thinl  IrvlaiKi  ; 
o»er  all,  a  Miii.ter  Iwtoo  gu.  charged  with  three  row*  ar.  needed  and  barbed  |>|»r. ;  second  and  thin!  grand  quartu*,  \  hue  ; 
fourth  a»  lir*t  »  <.u.  frcttcc,  on  a  chief  of  the  i 
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out  male  issue.  Barony  continued  in 
abeyance  until  1449,  when 

5.  i.  William  Beauchamp,'  grandson 
of  John  baron  Beauchamp  of  Powyck, 
married  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  and 
co-heir  of  Gerard  Braybrooke,  grandson 
and  ultimately  sole  heir  of  the  last  baron, 
and  was  summoned  to  parliament  in  the 
right  of  his  wife  January  2,  1449; 
died  in  the  year  1457. 

6.  ii.  Richard  Beauchamp,  son  and 
heir;  attainted  1483;  honors  Forfeited, 
but  he  was  restored  in  1485,  and  sum- 
moned to  parliament  January  16,  1497 ; 
died  in  the  year  1508,  without  lawful 
issue.    Barony  in  abeyance. 

St.  Andrews. 
Dukedom,    May   19,    1789.  See 
Clarence. 

St.  Asaph. 
Viscounty,  May    14,    1730.  See 
Ashburnham. 

St.  C,  kh; main's. 

Earldom. 

1.  i.  John  Craggs  Eliot,*  baron  Eliot, 
created  earl  of  St.  Germains,  in  the 
county  of  Cornwall,  Sept.  30,  1815; 
died  in  1823,  without  issue. 

2.  ii.  William  Eliot,  brother  and 
heir.  Present  earl  of  St.  Germains, 
and  baron  Eliot. 

St.  Helens. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  Alleyne  Fitz-IIerbert,3  baron 
Fitz-IIelens  in  Ireland,  created  baron 
St.  Helens  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  the 
county  of  Southampton,  July  15,  1801. 
Present  baron  St.  Helens ;  G*.  C.  B. 

St.  John  of  Basing. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  i.  William  de  St.  John,  son  and 
heir  of  Adam  de  Port,  of  Basing,  living 
in  the  year  1220. 

2.  ii.  Robert  de  St.  John,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  the  year  1266. 

3.  in.  John  de  St.  John,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  1301. 

Barony  by  Writ. 

4.  iv.  John  de  St.  John,  son  and 
heir,  summoned  to  parliament  Dec.  29, 
1299  ;  died  in  the  year  1329,  leaving 
Hugh  de  St.  John  his  son  and  heir,  who 
died  in  the  year  1337,  whose  son  Ed- 
mund de  St.  John  died  young,  21  Edw. 
III.  Margaret  and  Isabel,  his  sisters 
being  his  heirs. 


5.  i.  William  Paulet  descended 
from  the  last  baron,  and  great  grandson 
and  heir  of  John  Paulet  by  Constance 
de  Poynings,  daughter  and  co-heir  of 
Hugh,  son  of  Thomas,  son  of  baron 
Lucas  de  Poynings,  by  the  said  Isabel, 
sister  and  co-heir  of  Edmund,  grandson 
of  the  baron  John  de  St.  John,  who  died 
in  1329,  and  in  her  right  co-heir 
of  the  baronies  of  St.  John  of  Basing 
and  Poynings;  created  baron  St.  John  of 
Basing,  March  9,  1539 ;  created  earl  of 
Wiltshire  Jan.  19,  1550,  and  marquess 
of  Winchester  October  12,  1551;  K.  G. 
See  Winchester. 

St.  John  of  Bletshoe. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  Oliver  St.  John,4  (presumed  of 
the  family  of  St.  John  of  Stantone,) 
baron  Beauchamp  of  Bletshoe  by  de- 
scent ;  created  baron  St.  John  of  Blet- 
shoe, in  the  county  of  Bedford,  January 
13,  1559;  died  in  1582. 

2.  II.  John  St.  John,  son  and  heir, 
died  1596,  without  male  issue.  Anne, 
his  daughter  and  heir,  was  wife  of  Wil- 
liam lord  Howard,  son  and  heir-apparent 
of  Charles  earl  of  Nottingham,  in  whose 
descendants  the  barony  of  Beauchamp 
of  Bletshoe  became  vested. 

3.  in.  Oliver  St.  John,  brother  and 
heir  male,  died  in  1618. 

4.  iv.  Oliver  St.  John,  son  and  heir, 
created  earl  of  Bolingbroke  December 
28,  1624  ;  died  in  1646. 

5.  v.  Oliver  St.  John,  grandson  and 
heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  Sir  Paulet 
St.  John,  K.  B.,  son  of  the  last  baron  ; 
earl  of  Bolingbroke ;  died  in  the  year 
1688,  without  issue. 

6.  vi.  Paulet  St.  John,  brother  and 
heir,  earl  of  Bolingbroke ;  died  in  the 
year  1711,  without  issue.  Earldom 
Extinct ;  but  the  barony  fell  to 

7.  vii.  Sir  Paulet  St.  Andrew  St. 
John,  fourth  bait.,  cousin  and  heir  male, 
being  son  and  heir  of  Sir  Andrew,  third 
bart.,  eldest  son  of  Sir  St.  Andrew  St. 
John,  bart.,  son  and  heir  of  Sir  Oliver 
St.  John,  bart.,  only  son  of  Rowland  St. 
John,  younger  son  of  Oliver,  third  baron ; 
died  in  the  year  1714. 

8.  vin.  William  St.  John,  uncle  and 
heir,  being  next  brother  of  Sir  Andrew 
St.  John,  father  of  the  last  baron ;  died 
in  1 720,  without  issue. 

9.  ix.  Rowland  St.  John,  brother  and 
heir,  died  in  the  year  1722,  without 
issue. 


Anv«.    '  Rule*.  a  f«Oietwecngix  martin,  or,  within  a  hnrdure.ar.  'Quarterly:  first  and  fourth. ar.  a  foiaeffulr*, 

httwivn  two  bar*  prmellc,  wavy,  a*,  for  Kmot:  second  and  ehinl,  sa  (in  a  fi>w  or,  Wtwccn  three  mullet*  crrn.  a»  many 

t  ro«-crr».«let»  crrn.  for  Crauun.  »  Gu.  three  Horn,  rampant,  or,  a  crescent  for  ililJcrcnce.  »  Ar  on  a  chief,  gu.  two 

mullet*,  pierced  or. 
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10.  x.  John  St.  John,  brother  and 
heir,  died  in  the  year  1757. 

11.  xi.  John  St.  John,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1 767. 

12.  xii.  Henry  Beauchamp  St.  John, 
son  and  heir,  died  in  the  year  1805, 
without  male  issue. 

13.  xiii.  St.  Andrew  St.  John,  brother 
and  heir,  died  in  1817> 

14.  xiv.  St.  Andrew  St.  John,1  son 
and  heir.  Present  baron  St.  John  of 
Bletshoe,  and  a  baronet. 

St.  Johno/  Battersca. 
Barony.  Viscounty. 

1.  L  Sir  Henry  St.  John,*  4th  bart., 
claims  descent  from  Sir  Oliver  St.  John, 
ancestor  of  the  barons  St.  John  of  Blet- 
shoe ;  created  baron  St.  John  of  Bat- 
tersea,  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  and 
viscount  St.  John  July  2,  1716;  clied  in 
the  year  1742. 

2.  ii.  John  St.  John,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1 749. 

3.  in.  Frederick  St.  John,  son  and 
heir,  succeeded  sis  viscount  Bolingbroke 
and  baron  St.  John  of  Lydiard  Tregoye 
in  1751;  died  in  1787. 

4.  iv.  George  Richard  St.  John,  son 
and  heir,  died  Nov.  — ,  1824. 

5.  v.  Henry  St.  John,  son  and  heir. 
Present  viscount  Bolingbroke  and  vis- 
count St.  John,  baron  St.  John  of  Lyd- 
iard Tregozc,  baron  St.  John  of  Batter- 
sea,  and  a  baronet. 

St.  John  of  Lageham. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  I.  John  de  St.  John,1  summoned  to 
parliament  September  21  ;  1299,  died  in 
the  year  1316. 

2.  ii.  John  de  St.  John,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1322. 

3.  hi.  John  de  St.  John,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  1349,  leaving  Roger  his  son  and 
heir,  never  summoned  to  parliament, 
who  died  in  1353,  without  issue. 

St.  John  of  Lydiard  Tregoze. 
Barony,  July  7,  1712.    See  Boling- 
broke. 

St.  John  of  Stanton. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  i.  Thomas  de  St.  John,4  lord  of 
Stanton,  in  the  county  of  Oxford;  living 
in  the  year  1 112. 

2.  ii.  John  de  St.  John,  living  1139. 

3.  in.  Thomas  de  St.  John,  living  in 
the  year  1166. 

4.  iv.  Roger  de  St.  John,  died  before 
the  year  1215. 


^Appendix.— St.  Ph. 

5.  v.  John  de  St.  John,  living  in  the 
year  1229. 

Barony  by  Writ. 

6.  vi.  Roger  de  St.  John,  summoned 
to  parliament  December  24,  1264;  slain 
at  Evesham  1265  ;  left  issue,  John,  his 
son  and  heir,  never  summ.  to  parliament. 

St.  Liz. 

Barony. 

1.  I.  Basil  Fielding,4  earl  of  Denbigh, 
created  baron  de  St.  Liz,  Febr.  2,  1664, 
as  descended  from  Agnes,  daughter  and 
heiress  of  John  de  Liz,  the  heir  male  of 
Simon  de  St.  Liz,  brother  of  Simon,  earl 
of  Northampton  who  died  1 153;  died  in 
1675,  without  issue. 

2.  ii.  William  Fielding,  earl  of  Den- 
bigh, nephew  and  heir,  being  son  and 
heir  of  George,  earl  of  Desmont  in  Ire- 
land, next  brother  of  the  last  baron.  See 
Denbigh. 

St.  Maur. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  I.  Nicholas  de  St.  Maur,6  summ.  to 
parliament  July  29,  1314;  died  1316. 

2.  n.  Thomas  de  St.  Maur,  son  and 
heir,  never  summoned  to  parliament ; 
died  — ,  without  issue. 

3.  hi.  Nicholas  de  St.  Maur,  brother 
and  heir,  summoned  to  parliament  Nov. 
15,  1351  ;  married  Muriel],  grand-dau. 
and  heir  of  Richard,  baron  Lovel  of  Kari; 
died  in  the  year  1361. 

4.  iv.  Nicholas  de  St.  Maur,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  his  minority. 

5.  v.  Richard  de  St.  Maur,  brother 
and  heir,  died  in  1401. 

6.  vi.  Richard  de  St.  Maur,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  1409,  without  male  issue. 
Alice,  his  daughter  and  heiress,  married 
William,  baron  Zouche  of  Haryngworth, 
in  whose  descent  it  continued  until  the 
death  of  Edward,  baron  Zouche  in  1625, 
without  male  issue,  when  with  the  baro- 
nies of  Zouche  of  Haryngworth  and  Lo- 
vel of  Kary,  it  fell  into  abeyance. 

St.  Maur  of — . 
Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  I.  William  de  St.  Maur,  presumed 
of  the  same  family,  summoned  to  parlia- 
ment from  Nov.  2X),  1317,  to  March  14, 
1322 ;  died  — . 

St.  Philibkkt. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  I.  Hugh  de  St.  Philibert,7  summ.  to 
parliament  February  6,  1 299,  but  never 
afterwards.  His'son  and  heir  John,  had 
livery  of  his  land's,  7  Edward  II.,  and 


Arm*.    I  Ar  mm  »  chief  (ju.  two  mullet*,  or.  *  Sec  title  Bollngtwoke.  '  Ermine,  on  a  chief,  gu.  two  1 

 «  Ar.  on  a  chief,  ru.  two  mulleto,  or  and  a  fileof  three  point*  of  Oie  field.  »  Sec  title  Denbigh.  »  Ar 

runs  gu.  In  chief,  a  file  of  three  potato,  a*,  «  Bendy  of  »lx,  ar  and  U. 


nitiiica,  ■ 
two  thev. 
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died  7.  Edward  III.,  leaving  a  son  and 
heir, 

2.  it.  John  de  St.  Philibert,  summ.  to 
pari.  Nov.  20,  1348  ;  died  1359,  8.  p. 

St.  Vincent. 
Viscounty.  Earldom. 

1.  I.  Sir  John  Jervis,  K.  B.,  created 
baron  Jervis  of  Meaford,  in  the  county  of 
Stafford,  and  earl  of  St.  Vincent,  May  27, 
1797  ;  created  viscount  St.  Vincent  of 
Meaford,  in  the  county  of  Stafford,  April 
21, 1801;  G.  C.  B.;  died  1823,  without 
issue.  Barony  of  Jervis,  and  earldom  of 
St.  Vincent  Extinct ;  but  the  viscounty 
devolved  on 
Viscounty. 

2.  11.  William  Jervis  Ricketts,'  (as- 
sumed the  name  of)  Jervis,  as  nephew 
and  heir,  being  son  and  heir  male  of 
William  Henry  Ricketts,  Esq.,  by  Mary, 
sister  of  the  last  viscount.  Present  vise. 
St.  Vincent. 

St.  Walerie. 
Barony  6y  Tenure. 

I.  1.  ftanulph  de  St.  Walerie,8  in  the 
time  of  William  I. 


7.  iv.  Thomas  de  Montacute,  son  and 
heir,  restored  to  the  earldom  1409;  KG.; 
died  in  the  year  1428,  without  male 
issue.  Alice,  his  daughter  and  heir, 
married 

8.  1.  Richard  Nevil,6  third  son  of  Ralph, 
first  earl  of  Westmoreland,  who  was  cre- 
ated earl  of  Salisbury  May  4,  1442. 
Attainted  in  1459,  but  restored  in  1460; 
Lord  High  Chamberlain ;  K.  G.;  be- 
headed 1460. 

9.  11.  Richard  Nevill,  earl  of  War- 
wick, son  and  heir;  K.  G.  ;  slain  1471, 
without  male  issue,  and  attainted.  Honors 
Forfeited. 

10.  1.  George  Plantagenet,7  duke  of 
Clarence,  brother  of  Edward  IV., married 
Isabel,  eldest  daughter  and  co-heiress  of 
the  last  earl,  and  was  created  earl  of 
Warwick  and  Salisbury  March  25,  1472; 
executed  and  attainted  in  the  year  1477. 
Honors  Forfeited. 

11.  1.  Edward  Plantagenet,8  son  and 
heir-apparent  of  king  Richard  III.,  by 
Anne  Nevill,  youngest  dau.  of  Richard, 
the  earl  of  Salisbury  and  earl  of  War- 
wick, who  died  in  1471;  created  earl  of 
Salisbury  1477;  created  prince  of  Wales 
and  earfof  Chester  in  1483;  died  1484, 
without  issue.    Honors  Extinct. 

12.  1.  Margaret  Plantagenet,9  dau. 
and  at  length  sole  heir  of  George,  duke 
of  Clarence  and  earl  of  Salisbury,  created 
countess  of  Salisbury  October  14,  1513; 
attainted  in  1539 ;  and  beheaded  in  1541. 
Honors  Forfeited. 

13.  1.  Robert  Cecil,10  vise.  Cranborne, 
created  earl  of  Salisbury  May  4,  1605  ; 
K.  G.;  Lord  High  Treasurer;  died  in 
the  year  1612. 

14.  11.  William  Cecil,  son  and  heir; 
K.  G. ;  died  in  the  year  1668. 

15.  in.  James  Cecil,  grandson  and 
heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  Charles  Cecil, 
eldest  son  of  the  last  earl ;  K.  G.  ;  died 
in  the  year  16*3. 

16.  iv.  James  Cecil,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1694. 

17.  v.  James  Cecil,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1728. 

18.  vi.  James  Cecil,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1780. 
Marquisate. 

19.  vn.  James  Cecil,  son  and  heir, 
created  marquess  of  Salisbury  Aug.  10, 
1789;  K.  G. ;  died  1823. 

20.  vin.  James  Brownlow  William 
Cecil,  son  and  heir.    Present  marquess 

Arms.    1  Sa.  a  chevron  ermine,  between  three  martlet*,  ar.  *  Or,  two  linn*  pa.«ant  jrnantant,  {rule*.  1  Gu.  three 

pallet*  varry,  on  a  chief,  or,  a  lion  passant,  sa.  *  Ac.  aixlinm  rampant,  or,  third,  second,  and  fir*t,  armed  and  langucd, 

gules.  *  Ar.  three  (unit*  in  fease,  gu.  *  Ou  a  saltier,  ar.  a  label,  compnnee,  ar.  and  a/.  7  See  title  Clarence.  

■  France  and  England,  a  label  of  three  point*,  ar  •  Quarterly  ;  Fiance  and  England,  a  label  of  thre-.1  point*,  ar.  with 

a*  many  canton*,  gule*-'»  Barry  of  ten,  ar.  and  ai.  over  all  »ix  eacorhcoris  »a.  each  cliarscd  with  a  lion  rampant,  of  the 
fir*t,  a  crcjc.-nt  for  di Alienee. 

4  M 


2.  ii.  Reginald  de  St.  Walerie,  lord 
of  Haseldene,  co.  Gloucester;  living  in 
the  year  1164. 

3.  in.  Bernard  de  St.  Walerie,  son 
and  heir,  died  1190. 

4.  iv.  Thomas  de  St.  Walerie,  son 
and  heir,  died  1219,  s.  p.  m. 

Salisbury. 

Earldom. 

1.  i.  Patrick  D'Evereux,3  created  earl 
of  Salisbury  by  the  Empress  Maud,  died 
in  the  year  1 167. 

2.  ii.  William  D'Evereux,  son  and 
heir,  died  1 196,  s.  p.  m.  Ela,  his  daugh- 
ter and  heir,  was  wife  of 

3.  in.  William  de  Longespee,4  natural 
son  of  Hen.  II.;  earl  of  Salisbury  in  the 
right  of  his  wife,  died  in  1226.  His  son 
was  never  allowed  the  earldom. 

4.  i.  William  de  Montacute,4  baron 
Montacute,  created  earl  of  Salisbury 
March  16,  1337 ;  died  1343. 

5.  II.  William  de  Montacute,  son  and 
heir ;  K.G.;  died  in  the  year  1397,  s.p.m. 

6.  in.  John  de  Montacute,  baron 
Montacute,  and  Monthermer,  nephew 
and  heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  John 
baron  Montacute,  second  son  of  the  earl 
William,  who  died  1343 ;  Marshal  of  Kng- 
land  ;  beheaded  and  attainted  in  1400. 
Honors  Forfeited. 
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^Appetidix.—  Sau. 


and  earl  of  Salisbury,  vise.  Cranbourne, 
and  baron  Cecil  of  tissingdon. 

Saltersford. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  James  Stopford,1  second  earl  of 
Courtown  in  Ireland,  created  baron  Sal- 
tersford, of  Saltersford,  in  the  county  Pa- 
latine of  Chester,  June  7,  1796 ;  K.  P. ; 
died  in  the  year  1810. 

2.  ii.  James  George  Stopford,  son  and 
heir.  Present  baron  Saltersford ;  also 
earl  of  Courtown,  &c,  in  Ireland ;  K.  P. 

Sampson. 
Barony  by  Wril. 

1.  i.  William  Sampson,  summoned  to 
parliament  from  Dec  29,  28  Edward  I. 
1299,  to  Nov.  3,34  Edward  L  1306 ; 
died— . 

Sandon. 

Viscounty,  July  19,  1809.  See  Har- 
rowby. 

Sandwich. 

Earldom. 

1.  i.  Sir  Edward  Montagu,8  K.  G.  ; 
the  son  and  heir  of  Sir  Sydney  Mon- 
tagu, younger  brother  of  Henry,  1st  earl 
of  Manchester,  created  baron  Montagu 
of  St.  Neot's,  viscount  Hinchinbroke, 
both  in  the  county  of  Huntingdon,  and 
earl  of  Sandwich,  in  the  county  of  Kent, 
July  12,  1660  j  slain  1672. 

2.  ii.  Edward  Montagu,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1689. 

3.  in.  Edward  Montagu,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1729. 

4.  iv.  John  Montagu,  grandson  and 
heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  Edward 
Richard  Montagu,  eldest  son  of  the  last 
earl ;  died  in  the  year  1792. 

5.  v.  John  Montagu,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1814. 

6.  vi.  George  John  Montagu,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  the  year  1818. 

7.  vii.  John  William  Montagu,3  son 
and  heir.  Present  earl  of  Sandwich,  vis- 
count Hinchinbroke,  and  baron  Montagu 
of  St.  Neot's. 

Sandys  of  Omberstcy. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  Samuel  Sandys,4  created  lord 
Sandys,  baron  of  Ombersley,  co.  Worces- 
ter, Dec.  20,  1743  ;  died  1770. 

2.  ii.  Edwin  Sandys,  son  and  heir, 
died  1797.  s.  p.    Title  Extinct. 

3.  in.  Mary  Hill,  daughter  and  heir 
of  the  hon.  Martin  Sandys,  next  brother 
of  the  last  baron,  and  widow  of  Arthur 


Hill,  second  marquess  of  Downshire  in 
Ireland,  and  second  earl  of  Hillsborough 
in  England  ;  created  baroness  Sandys  of 
Ombersley,  in  the  county  of  Worcester, 
June  15,  1802.  Present  baroness  San- 
dys of  Ombersley. 

Sandys  of  the  Fine. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  1.  William  Sandys,4  summoned  to 
parliament  Nov.  3,  1629 ;  K.  G. ;  died 
in  the  year  1542. 

2.  ii.  Thomas  Sandys,  son  and  heir, 
living  in  the  year  1568. 

3.  in.  William  Sandys,  grandson  and 
heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  Henry  Sandys, 
eldest  son  of  the  last  baron  ;  died  1623. 

4.  iv.  William  Sandys,  son  and  heir, 
never  summoned  to  parliament ;  died  in 
1 629,  without  issue. 

5.  v.  Henry  Sandys,  half-nephew  and 
heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  Sir  Edwin 
Sandys,  by  Elizabeth  Sandys,  only  dau. 
of  William,  third  baron,  and  half-sister 
of  William,  the  last  baron ;  never  summ. 
to  parliament ;  died  in  1644. 

6.  vi.  William  Sandys,  son  and  heir, 
summoned  to  parliament  May  8,  1661  ; 
died  in  1668,  without  issue. 

7.  vii.  Henry  Sandys,  brother  and 
heir,  died  — ,  without  issue. 

8.  viii.  Edwin  Sandys,  brother  and 
heir,  never  summ.  to  parliament ;  died 
about  1700,  without  issue,  leaving  his 
six  sisters  his  heirs,  amongst  whose  repre- 
sentatives the  barony  is  in  abeyance. 

Saresburie. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  1.  Edward  de  Saresburie,6  son  of 
Walter  D'Evereux,  earl  of  Rosmar  in 
Normandy,  living  in  111  9. 

2.  11.  Walter  de  Saresburie,  son  and 
heir,  died  — . 

3.  in.  Patrick  de  Saresburie,  or 
D'Evereux,  son  and  heir,  created  earl  of 
Salisbury.    See  Salisbury. 

Saumarez. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  Sir  James  Saumarez,7  hart.,  ere. 
Sept.  12,  1831,  baron  de  Saumarez,  of 
the  Island  of  Guernsey.    Present  baron 
de  Saumarez. 

Saunderson. 

Barony. 

1.  1.  James  Saunderson,"  visc.Castleton 
in  Ireland ;  created  baron  Saunderson  of 

Saxby,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  , 

1714;  created  viscount  Castleton  in  1 7 1 6. 
Extinct  1723.    See  Castleton. 


Aim*.    I  At  three  loicngc*  or,  between  nine  crow  rrnwlet*  of  the  laxt.  *  Ar.  three  lozenge*  in  fesse  gu.  within  a 

border,  sa.  a  mull<-t  for  difference.  »  Quarterly  ;  first  and  fourth,  ar.  three  loxengo,  conjoined,  in  fc**e  gu.  within  a 

bordure  sa.  for  Montagu  ;  second  and  third,  or,  an  eagle  displayed,  vert,  beaked  and  mcmbend  fit,  for  MflWTMtMICB.— 

*  <h,a  fcs«edane<-ttce,  between  three  cros*  croMlcts  fltchec,  gu.  »  Ar.  across  engrailed  and  tnmked,  sa  *  See  title 

Salisbury.  '  Ar.  on  a  cherron  gu.  between  three  leopards'  fact*,  sa.  as  many  castles,  triplc-towcrcd,  or.  «  See  title 

C  astkton. 
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Savage. 

Viscounty. 

1.  i.  Sir  Thomas  Savage,1  2nd  bart., 
created  viscount  Savage  of  Rocksavage, 
in  the  county  of  Chester,  November  6, 
1626;  died  in  1635. 

2.  ii.  John  Savage,  son  and  heir;  suc- 
ceeded his  maternal  grandfather  as  vise. 
Colchester  and  earl  Rivers  in  the  year 
1639.— Extinct  1728.    See  Rivers. 

Saternake. 
Viscounty,  July  7,  1821,    See  Ailes- 
bury. 

Savile. 

Barmy. 

1.  i.  John  Savile,9  ere.  baron  Savile 
of  Pontefract,  in  the  countv  of  York, 
July  21,  1628;  died  in  1630. 

2.  ii.  Thomas  Savile,  son  and  heir, 
created  viscount  Savile  in  Ireland,  May 
2o,  1644 ;  created  earl  of  Sussex.  Title 
Extinct  1671.    See  Sussex. 

Savile  of  Elande. 
Barony,  January  13,  1668.    See  Ha- 
lifax— Extinct  1700. 

Say. 

Barony  bv  Tenure. 

1.  i.  Picot  de  Say,3  living  1083. 

2.  ii.  Ingelram  de  Say,  living  1138. 

3.  in.  William  de  Say,  married  Bea- 
trix, sister  and  heir  of  Geoffrey  de 
Mandeville,  earl  of  Essex,  died  — *. 

4.  iv.  Geoffrey  de  Say,  second  son 
and  heir  male,  died  1214. 

5.  v.  Geoffrey  de  Say,  son  and  heir; 
one  of  the  25  barons  appointed  to  enforce 
Magna  Charta  ;  died  1230. 

6.  vi.  William  de  Say,  sou  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1272. 

7.  vn.  William  de  Say,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1295. 

Barony  by  Writ. 

8.  viii.  Geoffrey  de  Say,  son  and 
heir,  summoned  to  parliament  July  26, 
1313;  died  in  the  year  1322. 

9.  ix.  Geoffrey  de  Say,  son  aud  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1359. 

10.  x.  William  de  Say,  son  and  heir, 
died  — . 

11.  xi.  John  de  Say,  son  and  heir, 
died,  in  his  minority,  in  1382,  8.  p., 
leaving  Elizabeth  his  sister  and  heir. 
Barony  in  abeyance. 

Say  and  Selk. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

I.  I.  James  Fienes,4  second  son  of  Sir 
William  Fienes,  son  and  heir  of  Sir 
William  Fienes,  by  Joan  de  Say,  youngest 
w'ster  of  William,  baron  Say/ the  son  of 
Geoffrey,  the  baron  Say,  who  died  1359, 

Ab.m*.    '  Sec  title  Ittvcr*  *  See  title  Sus«ex.  J  £ 


summoned  to  parliament  March  3, 1447 ; 
Lord  High  Treasurer ;  died  1450. 

2.  ii.  William  Fienes,  son  and  heir, 
slain  1471. 

3.  in.  Henry  Fienes,  son  and  heir, 
never  summoned  to  parliament ;  died  in 
the  year  1476. 

4.  iv.  Richard  Fienes,  son  and  heir, 
never  summoned  to  parliament ;  died 
in  his  minority,  14 — . 

5.  v.  Edward  Fienes,  son  and  heir, 
never  summoned  to  parliament ;  died  in 
the  year  1529. 

6.  vi.  Richard  Fienes,  son  and  heir, 
never  summoned  to  parliament ;  died  in 
the  year  1573. 

7.  vii.  Richard  Fienes,  son  and  heir, 
created  baron  Say  and  Sele,  August  9, 
1603;  died  in  the  year  1613. 
Viscounty. 

8.  vin.  William  Fienes,  son  and  heir, 
created  viscount  Say  and  Sele,  July  7* 
1624;  died  in  1662. 

9.  ix.  James  Fienes,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1674  without  male  issue. 
Barony  fell  into  abeyance  between  his 
two  daughters  and  co-heirs,  Elizabeth, 
wife  of  Sir  John  Twistleton,  and 
Frances,  wife  of  Andrew  Ellis.  Vis- 
county devolved  on 

10.  x.  William  Fienes,  nephew  and 
heir  male,  being  son  and  heir  of  Na- 
thaniel Fienes,  next  brother  of  the  last 
viscount;  died  in  1696. 

11.  xi.  Nathaniel  Fienes,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  the  year  1710,  s.  p. 

12.  xn.  Laurence  Fienes,  cousin  and 
heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  John  Fienes, 
third  son  of  the  viscount  William  who 
died  1662;  died  in  1742,  s.  p. 

13.  xm.  Richard  Fienes,  cousin  and 
heir  male,  being  son  and  heir  of  Richard 
eldest  son  of  Richard  Fienes,  fourth  son 
of  William,  first  viscount ;  died  in  the 
year  1781,  s.  p.  Viscounty  Extinct. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

14.  i.  Thomas  Twisleton,  heir-general 
of  James,  the  baron  and  viscount 
Say  and  Sele,  who  died  in  the  vear  1674, 
being  son  and  heir  of  John  Twistleton, 
eldest  son  of  Fienes  Twisleton,  son  and 
heir  of  George  Twistleton,  by  Cecil,  dau. 
and  heir  of  Sir  John  Twistleton.  of 
Barley,  in  the  county  of  York,  by  Eli- 
zabeth Fienes,  eldest  daughter  and  co- 
heir, (the  issue  of  Frances,  the  other 
daughter  and  co-heir,  having  failed  in 
the  year  1715,)  of  James  Fienes,  viscount 
Say  and  Sele.  The  barony  of  Say  and 
Sele  as  created  or  confirmed  August  9, 
166;),  being  allowed  by  the  House  of 

rteily  ;  or  ami  gules.  •  Amre,  three  lions,  rampant,  or. 
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Peers,  he  was  summoned  to  parliament, 
June  29,  1781;  died  1788. 

15.  ii.  Gregory  William  Twisleton,' 
son  and  heir,  assumed  in  1825,  the  name 
of  Eardley  before,  and  of  Fienes  after, 
that  of  Twisleton.  Present  baron  Say 
and  Sele. 

Say  of  Richard's  Castle. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1 .  i.  Hugh  de  Say,*  son  of  Hugh  Fitz- 
Osborne,  assumed  the  name  of  Say  from 
Kustatia  de  Say,  his  mother;  lord  of 
Richard's  Castle,  co.  Hereford,  as  heir  to 
his  brother,  Osbert  Fitz-Hugh;  died 
about  1 195,  without  male  issue. 

Say  of  Clun. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  i.  Helyas  de  Say,  of  the  same  fa- 
mily, lord  of  Clun,  co.  Salop,  died  s.p.m. 
temp.  Step.  Isabel,  his  daughter  and 
heir,  was  wife,  first,  of  WilliamBoterell, 
and,  secondly,  of  William  Fitz-AIan,  to 
whom  she  couveyed  the  lordship  of  Clun. 

Scales. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1 .  L  Hugh  de  Scales,3  lord  of  Berk- 
ampstead,  in  the  time  of  Stephen. 

2.  II.  Henry  de  Scales,  son  and  heir, 
living  1167. 

3.  in.  Hugh  de  Scales,  son  and  heir, 
died  — . 

4.  iv.  Henry  de  Scales,  son  and  heir, 
died  1 220,  without  issue. 

5.  v.  Geoffrey  de  Scales,  brother  and 
heir,  died  in  the  year  1266. 


6.  i.  Stephen  de  Scales,  nephew  of 
Hugh,  the  first  baron,  living  1165. 

7.  ii.  William  de  Scales,  died  1207. 

8.  in.  Richard  de  Scales,  son  and 
heir, died  1230,  s.p.m. 


9.  i.  John  de  Scales,  of  the  same  fa- 
mily ;  Sheriff  of  Cambridgeshire  and 
Huntingdonshire  in  1248  and  1259. 


10.  i.  Robert  de  Scales,  of  the  same 
family,  died  in  1266. 

Barony  by  Writ. 

11.  ii.  Robert  de  Scales,  son  and 
heir,  summoned  to  parliament  Feb.  6, 
12!)!);  died  1305. 

12.  in.  Robert  de  Scales,  son  and 
heir,  died  1322. 

13.  iv .  Robert  de  Scales,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1369. 

14.  v.  Roger  de  Scales,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  13*6. 

Arms.  •  Quarte»ly;  fir-t  and  fourth. ar.  a  chevron  betw. 
linns,  ram|iQht,  or,  for  l  n  .\»>  - — *  («u.  two  bar*  vairee, 

IxHwcrn  thni>  parro'».  vi  rt,  euf-ared,  m,  *  Ar.  a  feur, 

the  teenm),  rollarrd  of  the  last.  •  Ar.  on  a  saltier,  engrail 

jay*,  or,  cofiatcd,  vert. 


15.  vi.  Robert  de  Scales,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  the  year  1402. 

16.  vii.  Robert  de  Scales,  son  and 
heir,  never  summoned  to  parliament, 
died  1418,  without  issue. 

17.  viii.  Thomas  de  Scales,  brother 
and  heir,  summoned  to  parliament  Jan. 
13,  1445;  died  1460,  s.  p.  m.  Elizabeth, 
his  dau.  and  heir ;  married,  first,  Henry 
Bourchier,  second  son  of  Henry  earl  of 
Essex,  who  died  without  issue,  and 
secondly, 

18.  1.  Anthony  Widvile,4  son  and 
heir-apparent  of  Richard,  1st  earl  Rivers, 
who  was  summoned  to  parliament  in 
right  of  his  wife  Dec.  22,  1462 ;  K.  G. ; 
succeeded  as  earl  Rivers  in  1469;  be- 
headed in  1483 ;  died  without  issue. 
Elizabeth,  his  wife  died  before  him,  and 
the  sisters  of  Roger,  the  baron  Scales, 
who  died  1386,  became  her  heirs,  among 
whose  representatives  the  barony  is  in 
abeyance. 

Scarborough. 

Earldom. 

1.  I.  Richard  Lumley,5  vise.  Lumley, 
created  earl  of  Scarborough  April  15, 
1693;  died  in  1721. 

2.  ii.  Richard  Lumlev,  son  and  heir ; 
K.  G. ;  died  1740,  without  issue. 

3.  in.  Thomas  Lumley,  (assumed  the 
name  of)  Saunderson,  brother  and  heir  ; 
K.B.;  died  in  1752. 

4.  iv.  Richard  Lumley  Saundersoa, 
son  and  heir,  died  1782. 

5.  v.  George  Augustus  Lumley  Saun- 
derson, son  and  heir,  died  in  the  year 
1807,  without  issue. 

6.  vi.  Richard  Lumley  Saunderson, 
brother  and  heir.  Present  earl  of  Scar- 
borough, viscouut  and  baron  Lumley; 
also  viscount  Lumley  in  Ireland. 

SCARSOALB. 

Earldom. 

1.  i.  Francis  Leke,6  baron  Deincourt 
of  Sutton,  created  earl  of  Scarsdale  Nov. 
11,  1645;  died  in  1655. 

2.  ii.  Nicholas  Leke,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1680. 

3.  in.  Robert  Leke,  son  and  heir, 
died  1 707,  without  issue. 

4.  iv.  Nicholas  Leke,  nephew  and 
heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  Richard  Leke, 
next  brother  of  the  last  earl ;  died  1736, 
8.  p.    Honors  Extinct. 

Barony. 

5.  i.  Sir  Nathaniel  Curzon,7  5th  bart., 

iree  molon,  «u  for  Twisletom  ;  tecond  and  third,  az.  three 

r.  and  ax.  »  Ou.  wx  escallop*,  ar.  *  Ar.  a  fame  gulea, 

i.  between  three  popinjay*,  vert,  beaked  and  m«  mbered,  of 
I,  w.  nine  annulets,  or.  1  Ar.  on  a  bend  sa.  three  jxipin- 
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created  baron  Scarsdale,  in  the  county  of 
Derby,  April  9,  1761  ;  died  1804. 

6.  ii.  Nathaniel  Curzon,'  son  and 
heir.  Present  baron  Scarsdale  and  a 
baronet. 

SCHOHBEBG. 

Dukedom. 

If  It  Frederick  de  Schomberg,*  ere. 
baron  Teyea  and  earl  of  Brentford,  in 
the  county  of  Middlesex,  marquess  of 
Harwich,  in  the  county  of  Essex,  and 
duke  of  Schomberg,  April  10,  1689; 
K.  G. ;  slain  in  the  year  1690. 

2.  ii.  Charles  de  Schomberg,  second 
son,  and  heir  to  the  above  titles  agreeable 
to  limitation  ;  died  in  1 693,  s.  p. 

3.  in.  Meinhardt  Schomberg,  first 
duke  of  Leinster  in  Ireland,  brother  and 
heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  Frederick, 
first  duke ;  K.  G. ;  died  in  the  year 
1719,  s.  p.  m.    Titles  Extinct. 

SCOTENI. 

Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  i.  Lambert  de  Scoteni,  died  in  the 
year  1 195,  without  male  issue. 

2.  ii.  William  de  Scoteni,  son  of 
Berta,  daughter  of  the  last  baron ;  liv- 
ing in  the  yeai  1212  ;  died  ,  s.  p.  m. 

3.  i.  Thomas  de  Scoteni,  descended 
from  Aumirais,  sister  of  Lambert,  the 
first  baron  ;  died  in  1246. 

4.  ii.  Peter  de  Scoteni,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1277. 

Scbope  of  Bolton. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  i.  Robert  le  Scrope,3  in  1165. 

2.  ii.  Henry  le  Scrope,  son  and  heir, 
living  in  the  year  1217. 

3.  in.  William  le  Scrope,  son  and 
heir,  living  in  1295.  Henry  le  Scrope, 
his  son  and  heir,  who  was  appointed 
J  ustice  of  the  Common  Pleas  November 
17f  1309,  was  summoned  to  parliament, 
ex  officio,  and  died  in  the  year  1336. 
leaving  William  le  Scrope,  his  son  and 
heir,  never  summoned  to  parliament, 
who  died  without  issue,  1345. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

4.  iv.  Richard  le  Scrope,  brother  and 
heir,  summoned  to  parliament  January 
8,  1371;  died  in  the  year  1403. 

5.  v.  Roger  le  Scrope,  son  and  heir, 
Mii urn.  to  pari.  October  20,  1403; 
married  Margaret  daughter  and  co-heir 
of  Robert,  baron  Tiptoft ;  died  in  1404. 

6.  vi.  Richard  le  Scrope,  son  and 
heir,  never  summoned  to  parliament ; 
died  in  the  year  1420. 

Ann*.  *  Ar.  on  a  bend  ml  three  popinjay*.,  or,  collared  g 
of  right  ravK^or.  »  At.  a  bend,  or.  *  At.  a  bend,  or,  I 


7.  vii.  Henry  le  Scrope,  son  and 
heir,  summoned  to  parliament  Dec.  3, 
1441 ;  died  in  the  year  1459. 

8.  vni.  John  le  Scrope,  son  and  heir; 
K.  G.;died  in  1494. 

9.  ix.  Henry  le  Scrope,  son  and  heir, 
never  summoned  to  parliament ;  died  in 
the  year  1506. 

10.  x.  Henry  le  Scrope,  son  and  heir, 
summoned  to  parliament  November  23, 
1514;  died  in  1532. 

11.  xi.  John  le  Scrope,  son  and  heir, 
died  about  1554. 

12.  xi i.  Henry  le  Scrope,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  1592. 

13.  xin.  Thomas  le  Scrope,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  1612. 

14.  xiv.  Emanuel  le  Scrope,  son  and 
heir,  created  earl  of  Sunderland  June 
19,  1627  ;  died  in  the  year  1(527,  with- 
out male  issue.    Barony  in  abeyance. 

Scbope  of  Mas/iam  and  Upsal. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  i.  Henry  le  Scrope,4  cousin  of 
Richard,  first  baron  Scrope  of  Bolton  ; 
summoned  to  parliament  February  25, 
1342  ;  died  in  the  year  1391. 

2.  ii.  Stephen  le  Scrope,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  1406. 

3.  in.  Henry  le  Scrope,  son  and  heir, 
beheaded  and  attainted  in  1415,  without 
issue.    Honors  Forfeited. 

4.  iv.  John  le  Scrope,  brother  and 
heir.  Restored  in  142 1 ,  and  summoned 
to  parliament  January  7,  1426 ;  died  in 
the  year  1455. 

5.  v.  Thomas  le  Scrope,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1475. 

6.  vi.  Thomas  le  Scrope,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  the  year  1494.  Alice,  his 
daughter  and  heir,  was  the  second  wife 
of  Henry,  lord  Scrope  of  liolton ;  but 
died  without  surviving  issue  in  the  year 
1501,  when  her  dignity  fell  to 

7.  vii.  Henry  le  Scrope,  next  brother 
of  the  last  baron,  died  in  the  year  1512, 
without  issue. 

8.  vni.  Ralph  le  Scrope,  brother  and 
heir,  never  summoned  to  parliament ; 
died  in  the  year  1515,  s.  p. 

9.  ix.  Geoffrey  le  Scrope,  brother  and 
heir,  never  summoned  to  parliament; 
died  in  the  year  1517,  without  issue, 
leaving  three  sisters  his  heirs,  among 
whose  representatives  thi3  barony  is  in 
abeyance. 

Seafobo. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  Charles  Rose  Ellis,3  created 

j.  1  Ar.  an  incacochcon,  *a.  Mirmountrd  by  an  nrarbunrlc 

3  chief  a  file  of  three  point*,  ar  »  Enuinou,  on  a  crow,  !*. 
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baron  Seaford  of  Seaford,  in  the  county 
of  Sussex,  July  15,  1826. 

Seaforth. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  Francis  Humberston  Macken- 
zie,' descended  from  Kenneth,  third 
earl  of  Seaforth  in  Scotland,  whose  title 
was  forfeited  in  1715,  created  lord  of 
Seaforth,  baron  Mackenzie  of  Kintail, 
in  the  county  of  Ross,  October  26,  1797 ; 
died  in  the  year  1814,  without  male 
issue.    Title  Extinct. 

Seaiiam. 

Viscounty,  July  8,  1823.    See  Vane. 
Sefton. 

Earldom. 

1.  i.  William  Philip  Molyneaux,9  2d 
earl  of  Sefton,  viscount  Molyneaux  of 
Maryborough,  in  the  peerage  of  Ireland, 
and  a  baronet  of  England,  created  June 
16,  1831,  a  peer  of  the  United  King- 
dom, as  baron  Sefton  of  Croxteth,  in  the 
county  of  Lancaster. 

Segrave. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

J.  i.  Gilbert  de  Segrave,9  lord  of  Se- 
grave,  in  the  county  of  Leicester,  in  the 
time  of  Henry  II.  ;  living  in  1198. 

2.  ii.  Stephen  de  Segrave,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  1241. 

3.  in.  Gilbert  de  Seagrave,  son  and 
heir,  died  1254. 

Barony  by  Writ. 

4.  iv.  Nicholas  de  Segrave,  son  and 
heir,  summoned  to  parliament  Dec.  24; 
1264;  died  in  1295. 

5.  v.  John  de  Segrave,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1325. 

6.  vi.  John  de  Segrave,  grandson  and 
heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  Stephen  de 
Segrave,  the  eldest  son  of  the  last  baron  ; 
married  Margaret,  the  daughter  and  heir 
of  Thomas  de  Brotherton,  earl  of  Xor- 
folk,  the  younger  son  of  king  Edward  I. ; 
died  in  the  year  1353,  without  male  issue. 
Elizabeth,  his  daughter  and  heir,  was  the 
wife  of  John,  baron  Mowbray,  who  died 
in  the  year  1368.  Barony  in  abeyance. 
See  Mowbray. 

Sbqrave  of  . 

Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  i.  Nicholas  de  Segrave,  second  son 
of  Nicholas,  the  baron  Segrave  who  died 
in  the  year  1295  ;  summoned  to  parlia- 
ment June  24,  1295;  died  in  the  year 
1322,  without  male  issue.  Maud,  his 
daughter  and  heir,  was  wife  of  Edmund 
de  Bohun,  in  whose  representatives  this 
barony  is  now  vested. 


Segrave  of  Berkeley  Castle. 
Barony. 

1.  i.  William  Fitzhardinge  Berkeley,* 
eldest  presumed  legitimate  son  of  the 
fifth  earl  of  Berkeley,  created  baron 
Segrave,  of  Berkeley  Castle,  in  the 
county  of  Gloucester,  September  7» 
1 83 1 ."  Present  baron  Berkeley . 

Selsey. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  Sir  James  Peachey,  fourth  bait., 
created  baron  Selsey  of  Selsey,  in  the 
county  of  SusHex,  August  13,  1790;  died 
in  the  year  1808. 

2.  ii.  John,  son  and  heir,  died  in  the 
year  1816. 

3.  in.  Henry  John  Peachey,1  son  and 
heir.  Present  baron  Selsey  and  a  baronet. 

Setrington. 
Barony,  October  6th,  1613  —  Extinct 
in  the  vear  1624.    Barony,  August  9, 
1675.    See  Richmond. 

Seymour. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  Edward  Seymour,6  earl  of  Hert- 
ford ;  created,  February  15,  1547,  baron 
Seymour ;  created  duke  of  Somerset  the 
next  day  ;  K.  G.  ;  I/ord  Protector  ;  be- 
headed and  attainted  in  the  year  1552. 
Honors  Forfeited. 

2.  ii.  William  Seymour,  marquess  of 
Hertford  restored  in  "1660.  This  barony 
has  since  merged  in  the  dukedom  of 
Somerset.    See  Somerset. 

Seymour  ofSudley. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  Thomas  Seymour,6  the  younger 
brother  of  the  Protector ;  created*  baron 
Seymour  of  Sudlev,  in  the  county  of 
Gloucester,  February  16th,  1547  ;  Lord 
High  Admiral ;  K.  G. ;  attainted  and 
beheaded  in  the  year  1549,  without  issue. 
Honors  Forfeited. 

Seymour  of  Troubridge. 
Barony. 

1.  i.  Francis  Seymour,6  next  brother 
of  William, thedukeof  Somersetwhodied 
16(50,  created  baron  Seymour  of  Trou- 
bridge, co.  Wilts,  Feb.' 19,  1641;  died 
in  the  year  1664. 

2.  ii.  Charles  Seymour,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1665. 

3.  in.  Francis  Seymour,  son  and  heir, 
succeeded  his  kinsman,  John  Seymour, 
earl  of  Hertford  and  duke  of  Somerset, 
in  1675.  This  barony  merged  in  the 
dukedom  of  Somerset  1750,  when  it  be- 
came Extinct. 


A kmh.    >  Ai.  a  rtap  V  head,  caboMcd,  or.  1  Az.  a  trow,  molino,  quarter  pierced,  or  *  Sa.  a  lion  rampant,  ardent , 

CWWpW^^^awjy  Berkeley  »  A*,  a  lion  rampant,  double  queued,  m  on  a  canton  ax.  a  mullet,  pierced,  gu. 
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Shaftesbury. 

Earldom. 

1.  i.  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,1  baron 
Ashley,  created  baron  Cooper  of  Pawlett, 
co.  Somerset,  and  earl  of  Shaftesbury, 
April  23,  1672;  Lord  Chancellor ;  died 
in  the  year  1683. 

2.  n.  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  son 
and  heir,  died  in  1699. 

3.  nr.  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  son 
and  heir  ;  celebrated  as  the  author  of  the 
Characteristics,  &c.  ;  died  in  1713. 

4.  iv.  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  son 
and  heir,  died  in  the  year  1771. 

5.  v.  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  son 
and  heir,  died  in  1811,  s.  p.  m. 

6.  vi.  Cropley Ashley  Cooper,2 brother 
and  heir.  Present  earl  of  Shaftesbury, 
baron  Ashley,  baron  Cooper,  and  a 
baronet. 

Sheffield  of  Bullerwike. 
Barony. 

1.  i.  Edmund  Sheffield,3 created  baron 
Sheffield  of  Butterwike,  co.  Lincoln, 
Feb.  16,  1547;  died  in  1548. 

2.  ii.  John  Sheffield,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1569. 

3.  in.  Edmund  Sheffield,  son  and 
heir,  created  earl  of  Mulgrave  Feb.  7, 
1626;  K.  G.  See  Mulgrave.  Titles 
Extinct  in  the  year  1735. 

Sheffield  of  Sheffield. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  John  Baker  Holroyd,4  first  ba- 
ron Sheffield  in  Ireland ;  created  baron 
Sheffield  of  Sheffield,  co.  York  July 
29,  1802;  created  earl  of  Sheffield  in  Ire- 
land 1*16,  died  in  the  year  1821. 

2.  ii.  George  Augustus  Frederick 
Charles  Holroyd,  son  and  heir.  Present 
baron  Sheffield ;  also  earl  of  Sheffield.&c, 
in  Ireland. 

Shepey. 

Viscounty. 

1.  i.  Elizabeth  Bayning,3  sister  and  at 
length  co-heir  of  Paul,  viscount  Bayning, 
and  widow  of  Francis  Lennard,  13th 
baron  Dacre,  created  countess  of  Shepey 
for  life,  Sept.  6,  1680,  died  1690.  Title 
Extinct. 

SlIERARD. 

Viscounty. 

1.  i.  Bennet  Sherrard,6  baron  Nar- 
borough  in  England,  and  third  baron 
Sherard  in  Ireland,  created  viscount 


Sherard  of  Stapleford,  co.  Leicester,  Oct. 
31st,  1718;  created  earl  of  liar  borough, 
May  8,  1719;  died  1732,  with  nit  issue. 
Viscounty  Extinct. 

Sherborne. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  James  Dutton,7  created  baron 
Sherborne  of  Sherborne,  in  the  county 
of  Gloucester  May  20,  1784;  died  in 
the  year  1820. 

2.  ii.  John  Dutton,  son  and  heir. 
Present  baron  Sherborne. 

Shingay. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  Edward  Russell,8  nephew  of 
William,  duke  of  Bedford ;  created 
baron  Shingay,  or  Russel  of  Shingay,  in 
the  county  of  Cambridge,  viscount  Bar- 
fleur,  and  earl  of  Orford,  May  7,  1697  ; 
died  in  the  year  1727,  without  issue. 
Shrewsbury. 

Earldom. 

1.  i.  Edric,  surnamed  the  Wild,  was 
earl  of  Shrewsbury  and  lord  of  Wijrmore 
and  Worcester,  and  was  son  of  Alfric, 
the  son  of  Algeric,  nephew  by  the  bro- 
ther's side  to  Edric  Streon,  earl  of 
Mercia.  He  opposed  the  Conqueror, 
and  was  by  him  deprived  in  1067. 

2.  i.  Roger  de  Montgomery,"  created 
earl  of  Shrewsbury  and  Arundel,  &c, 
by  William  the  Conqueror ;  died  in  the 
year  1094. 

3.  ii.  Hugh  de  Montgomery,  second 
son,  became  earl ;  died  in  the  year  1098, 
without  issue. 

4.  in.  Robert  de  Belesme,  bro.  and 
heir;  and  eldest  son  of  Roger,  the  first 
earl,  deprived  in  1J02. 

5.  i.  John  Talbot,10  baron  Talbot,  also 
baron  Strange  of  Blackmere,  by  descent, 
and  baron  Furnival,  in  the  right  of  his 
wife,  created  earl  of  Shrewsbury  May 
20,  1442  ;  created  earl  of  Wexford  aud 
earl  of  Waterford  in  Ireland  July  17, 
1446  ;  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  in 
1446;  K.  G. ;  died  in  1453. 

6.  ii.  John  Talbot,  son  and  heir; 
Lord  Treasurer ;  K.  G. ;  died  in  1460. 

7.  in.  John  Talbot,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1473. 

8.  iv.  George  Talbot,  son  and  heir ; 
K.  G.;  died  in  1541. 

9.  v.  Francis  Talbot,  son  and  heir ; 
K.  G.;  died  in  1560. 


A  i  Ar.  three  bulls,  passant,  sa.  armed,  or.  »  Quarterly  ;  first  and  fourth,  ar.  1  hree  lnill«,  passant,  sa.  armed  and 

ungulttl.  or,  for  Ashley  ;  sieond  and  third,  gu  a  bend  ongTaihd  between  »ix  lions,  rampnt  or,  for  ('.m.pe*  »  See 

title  Buckingham  ♦  Quarterly  ;  first,  ar.  on  a  fo*«e  dancettee,  ar.  between  three  grilfin<,  psu*ant,  wings  endowed,  or, 

a«  many  escallops  gu  ;  *  eond,  ax.  Ave  rinqefoiU,  in  saltier,  ar.  for  Hoiit<»  o  ;  third,  ermine,  on  a  chief  mi.  a  demi-liori, 
rampant,  taunt:',  or,  for  BLWaon ;  fourth,  az.  on  a  fe*ae  or,  biHwcen  three  swan*'  head*,  erased,  ar.  duraliy  gorged  of  the 

second,  a*  many  cinquefoils  gu  for  KaKFR.  »  Or,  on  a  fe*»e,u.  three  neur*-de-li*  of  the  first,  for  I.ESMAkii ;  empaling 

or.on  two  bar*,  sa.  four  escallop*  of  the  field,  f.ir  BaVMIMO.  8  See  title  Harbnrough  •  Quarterly  ;  ar  and  fju.  in  the 

•crond  and  third  quarter*  a  fret  or,  n  crescent  for  dirlerenee.  "  See  title  Orford.  9  A*,  a  lion  ramjvinf ,  with  nborder, 

or.  Gu.  a  lion  rampant  within  a  border  engrailed,  or.   [Thii  coat  of  arms  bcUngud  to  llhcac  ap  Griffin,  prince  of 
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SlLCHESTBK. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  Thomas  Pakenham,»  first  earl  of 
Longford  in  Ireland  ;  created  baron  Sil- 
chester,  in  the  county  of  Southampton, 
July  17, 1821.  Present  baron  Silchester; 
also  earl  of  Longford,  &c,  in  Ireland; 
K.P. 

Skelmersdalr. 

Barony. 

I.  i.  Edward  Bootle  Wilbraham,3  cr. 
baron  Skelmersdale,  of  Skelmeredale,  in 
the  county  palatine  of  Lancaster,  Jan. 
1828. 

Snawdon. 
Baronv,  July  15th,  1726— Merged  in 
the  crown  in  1760.    See  Edinburgh. 

SOMERHILL. 

Baronv,April3,  1624.  Extinct  1659. 
See  Tunbridge  and  St.  Albans. 

3.  in.  Ulick  John  de  Bureh,4  marquess 
aud  earl  of  Clanricarde,  and  baron  Dun- 
keltin,  in  Ireland,  created  baron  Somer- 
hill,  of  Somerhill,  co.  Kent,  June,  1826. 

SOMERIE. 

Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  i.  Roger  de  Somerie,5  living  1 139. 

2.  ii.  John  de  Somerie,  living  in  the 
time  of  Henry  II. ;  acquired  the  barony 
of  Dudley  by  his  wife  Hawyse,  sister  and 
heir  of  Gervase  Paganeli.    See  Dudley. 

Somers. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  John  Somers,6  created  lord 
Somers,  baron  of  Evesham,  co.  Worces- 
ter, Dec.  2,  1697;  L°rd  Chancellor; 
died  1716,8.  p.    Title  Extinct. 

2.  i.  Sir  Charles  Cocks,7  first  baronet, 
son  and  heir  of  John  Cocks,  eldest  sur- 
viving son  of  Charles  Cocks,  by  Mary, 
eldest  sister  and  co-heir  of  the  last  baron, 
created  lord  Somers,  baron  of  Evesham, 
co.  Worcester,  May  17, 17*4;  died  1806. 
Earldom. 

3.  II.  John  Somers  Cocks,  son  and 
heir,  created  viscount  Eastnor,  of  East- 
nor  Castle,  countv  of  Hereford,  and  earl 
Somers,  July  17,  1821.  Present  earl 
and  baron  Somers,  viscount  Eastnor,  and 
a  baronet. 

Somerset. 
Earldom.  Marquisate. 

1.  i.  Hun,  earl  of  Somerset,  was 
slain  at  the  battle  of  Assedon,  between 
Egbert  king  of  Wessex,  and  Bernulph, 
king  of  Mercia,  in  the  year  823. 

Arm*.    <  Per  pal",  ermine  and  ermine.,  on  a  chevron  five  lo*eng«,  all  cwnterchan  ^>™™™J*™  .^JSg^t 

 t  Ouarterlv  :  flrrt  quarterly,  or  andgu.  in  the  fir*  quarter  an  ea^le  d.*pla>ed.  v<  rt>/or.,;**^H*"  •  £  7or  CiVf*  ; 

onalxM,),  indented,  .able,  cottkd.a,.  th.ee  fleuw-de-li.  of  the  field  ,  earh  com*,  charged  with  thrabe>anU.  ^ 
third,  ermine,  a  griffin,  ■egreant,  at  for  At  *<aB»  ;  fourth,  per  bend,  cnw»ee,  ar.  and  gujor  brtween  three 

fir*  and  fourth,  ar.  three  bend.,  wavy  at  for  Wilbju.iam  ;  second  and  Onrd,  gujm  a  f „nion  a  ton,  i 
cm,!-,  ar.  a»  many  cro.«,.  nattee.  6ur.ee,  of  Uie  nek)  for  Bomx^--«Or.  a  cro*  gu.  m  the ■  d  exter  cmIot  awn,. 

pant,  uUe.  »  Or,  two  lioncel*.  pa»ant,  az.  «  Vert,  a  fw*C,  dancettee,  erm.          Sa.  a  drnton,  or,  Detwecn 

•tag*'  «calpi  and  attire*  ar. 


10.  vi.  George  Talbot,  son  and  heir; 
earl  Marshal ;  K.  G.  ;  died  in  1590. 

11.  vii.  Gilbert  Talbot,  son  and  heir; 
K.  G.  ;  died  in  the  year  1616,  without 
male  issue.  Baronies  of  Talbot,  Fur- 
nival,  and  Strange  of  Blackmere,  fell 
into  abeyance  between  his  three  daugh- 
ters ana  co-heirs,  of  whom  Elizabeth, 
the  survivor,  was  wife  of  Thomas  How- 
ard, earl  of  Arundel,  and  their  son 
Philip  the  next  earl  became  possessed 
of  these  baronies.  Earldoms  of  Shrews- 
bury, Wexford,  and  Waterford  fell  to 

12.  viii.  Edward  Talbot,  his  brother 
and  heir  male,  who  died  1618,  s.  p. 

13.  ix.  George  Talbot,  cousin  and  heir 
male,  being  son  and  heir  of  John,  eldest 
son  of  John,  son  and  heir  of  John,  son  of 
Sir  Gilbert  Talbot  of  Grafton,  second 
son  of  the  earl  John,  who  died  in  the 
year  1460  ;  died  in  1630,8.  p. 

14.  x.  John  Tulbot,  nephew  and  heir, 
being  son  and  heir  of  John  Talbot,  next 
brother  of  the  last  earl  ;  died  in  1653. 

15.  xi.  Francis  Talbot,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1667. 
Dukedom. 

16.  xii.  Charles  Talbot,  son  and  heir, 
created  marquess  of  Alton  in  the  county 
of  Stafford,  and  duke  of  Shrewsbury, 
April  30,  1694  ;  Lord  High  Treasurer  ; 
K.  G. ;  died  in  1718,  8.  p.  Dukedom 
and  the  marquisate  of  Alton  Extinct. 
Earldoms  of  Shrewsbury,  and  of  Water- 
ford  and  Wexford  in  Ireland,  fell  to 

17.  xui.  Gilbert  Talbot,  cousin  and 
heir  male,  being  son  and  heir  of  Gilbert 
Talbot,  younger  son  of  the  earl  John, 
who  died  in  1653;  died  in  1743. 

18.  xiv.  George  Talbot,  nephew  and 
heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  George,  next 
brother  of  the  last  earl ;  died  17^7.  8.  p. 

19.  xv.  Charles  Talbot,  nephew  and 
heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  Charles,  next 
brother  of  George,  the  last  earl ;  died  in 
the  year  1827. 

20.  xvi.  John  Talbot,  nephew  and 
heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  John  Joseph, 
brother  of  the  last  earl.  Present  earl 
of  Shrewsbury,  also  earl  of  Wexford 
and  Waterford  in  Ireland. 

Sidmouth. 

Viscounty. 

1.  i.  Henry  Addington ;'  ere.  viscount 
Sidmouth  of  Sidmouth,  in  the  county  of 
Devon,  Jan.  12,  1805.  Present  viscount 
Sidmouth. 
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2.  1.  Earnulph  was  the  next  earl,  and 
flourished  a.  d.  854. 

3.  I.  Godwin,  earl  of  Kent,  next  pos- 
sessed   this    earldom  ;    died   in  the 
year  10.r>3. 

4.  11.  Sweyn,  eldest  son  of  Godwin, 
was  the  next  earl,  died  — . 

5.  in.  Harold,  brother  of  the  last  earl, 
succeeded  as  duke  of  the  West  Saxons ; 
afterwards  kins,  and  slain  at  Hastings 
in  the  year  1066. 

6.  f.  John  de  Beaufort,1  natural  son 
of  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster  ; 
created  earl  of  Somerset  and  marquess  of 
Dorset  Sept.  29,  1397.  and  was  styled 
marquess  of  Dorset,  until  1st  Henry  IV., 
when  he  was  deprived  of  that  title,  and 
was  only  considered  as  earl  of  Somerset ; 
restored  to  the  marquisate  of  Dorset  4 
Henry  IV.  ;  K.  G. ;  died  1410. 

7.  ir.  Henry  de  Beaufort,  son  and 
heir,  died  1418,  without  issue. 
Dukedom. 

8.  in.  John  de  Beaufort,  brother  and 
heir,  created  earl  of  Kendal  and  duke  of 
Somerset  in  1443;  K.  G. ;  died  in  1444, 
without  male  issue.  Margaret,  his  dau. 
and  heir,  married  Kdmund  Tudor,  earl 
of  Richmond.  Dukedom  of  Somerset 
and  earldom  of  Kendal  Extinct ;  earldom 
of  Somerset  devolved  on 

9.  iv.  Edmund  de  Beaufort,  marquess 
of  Dorset,  as  brother  and  heir  male  ;  ere. 
duke  of  Somerset  March  31,  1448;  K.G.; 
died  in  the  year  1455. 

10.  v.  Henry  de  Beaufort,  son  and 
heir,  beheaded  in  1463,  and  attainted. 
Honors  Forfeited. 

11.  vi.  Edmund  de  Beaufort,  brother 
and  heir,  is  said  to  have  been  restored  to 
his  brother's  honors  in  49  Hen.  VI.,  but 
this  is  doubtful;  beheaded  in  1471 ;  died 
— ,  without  issue. 

12.  1.  Edmund  Tudor,1  third  son  of 
king  Henrv  VII.,  ere.  duke  of  Somerset 
149(5;  died  1499,  s.  p.    Title  Extinct. 

13.  1.  Henry  Fitz-Koy,3  natural  son 
of  king  Henry  VIII.,  created  earl  of 
Nottingham  and  duke  of  Richmond  and 
Somerset,  June  18,  1525  ;  K.  G.  ;  died 
in  the  year  1536,  s.  p.    Honors  Extinct. 

14.  1.  Edward  Seymour,4  earl  of 
I  lertford,  created  duke  of  Somerset  Febr. 
15,  1547;  Lord  Protector;  K.  G. ;  be- 
headed in  1552,  and  attainted.  Honors 
Forfeited. 


Earldom. 

15.  1.  Robert  Carr/'  vise.  Rochester, 
created  baron  of  Brancepeth,  co.  Durham, 
and  earl  of  Somerset,  November3,  1613; 
I*ord  Chamberlain;  K.  G. ;  died  164f>, 
s.  p.  m.  Titles  Extinct. 
Dukedom. 

16. 1.  William  Seymour,5  marq. of  Hert- 
ford ;  restored  to  the  dukedom  of  Somer- 
set and  barony  of  Seymour,  by  the  re- 
versal of  the  attainder  of  Edward,  the 
Protector,  September  13,  1660;  K.  G.  ; 
died  in  the  vear  1660. 

17.  11.  William  Seymour,  grandson 
and  heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  Henry 
Seymour,  eldest  son  of  the  last  duke ; 
died  1671,  without  issue. 

18.  in.  John  Seymour,  uncle  and 
heir,  died  1675,  without  issue. 

19.  iv.  Francis  Seymour,  third  baron 
Seymour  of  Troubridge,  cousin  and  heir, 
being  son  and  heir  of  Charles,  eldest  son 
of  Francis,  first  baron  Seymour  of  Trou- 
bridge, younger  brother  of  William,  the 
duke  of  Somerset,  who  died  1660  ;  died 
1678,  without  issue. 

20.  v.  Charles  Seymour,  brother  and 
heir,  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  and 
heir  of  Josceline,  earl  of  Northumberland ; 
K.  G. ;  died  in  the  year  1748. 

21.  vi.  Algernon  Seymour,  son  and 
heir,  created  earl  of  Northumberland, 
Egremont,  &c. ;  died  1 750,  without  male 
issue.  Earldom  of  Hertford,  viscounty 
of  Beauchamp,  and  barony  of  Seymour 
of  Troubridge  became  Extinct.  Barony 
of  Seymour  and  dukedom  of  Somerset 
devolved  on 

21.  vii.  Sir  Edward  Seymour,  sixth 
bart.,  he  being  heir  male  of  Sir  Edward 
Seymour,  son  and  heir,  by  his  first  wife, 
(all  the  male  descendants  of  the  second 
wife  having  failed,  to  whom  the  honors 
were  first  awarded,)  of  Edward  the  Pro- 
tector ;  died  in  1 757. 

22.  vi  11.  Edward  Seymour,  son  and 
heir,  died  1792,  without  issue. 

23.  ix.  Webb  Sevmour,  brother  and 
heir,  died  1793. 

24.  x.  Edward  Adolphus  Seymour, 
son  and  heir.  Present  duke  of  Somerset, 
baron  Seymour  and  a  baronet. 

Sondks  of  Throtvlcy. 
Barony.  April  8,  1676—  Extinct  1709. 
See  Feversham. 


A  mm-    1  Quartcrlv,  France  ami  Enctand,  a  lior-lcr  gibonv,  ar.  anil  az  1  (Juarterly,  France  and  Knglmd,  n  border 

enmpony,  ar.  and  a/.  ■  France  and  England,  a  border  quarterly,  ermine  and  compony,  ar.  and  at  a  batune  ninistcr,  of 

the  nwond  an  in!**cu«chenn  quarterly,  gu.  and  varry,  <>t  and  varry,  a  lion  rampant,  ar.  on  a  chief,  az.  a  cattle betwivn  two 

buck*'  head*,  cabnohed,  ar — *  Ou.  twn  wing*  Invertixl  and  conjoined,  or.  *  On.  on  a  chrvron,  ar.  three  mullef*,  M. 

In  the  dexter  part  of  the  escutcheon,  a  lion,  pa-want,  gnardant,  or.  <  yuartcrly  ;  first  and  fourth,  or,  ou  a  pile.  guli-H, 

betwcti  six  fleur»-de-li«,  az.  thrr  lion*  of  England,  (lioing  the  coat  of  augmentation  granted  bv  king  Henrv  VIII.  on  hi* 
m»rria£p  with  Lady  Jane  Seymour  Hvond  and  third,  ;;ule*,  two  wing*  conjoined  in  lure,  the  tij«s  downwards,  or,  for 
Se\  Mom. 

4  N 
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Sondes  of  Lees  Court. 

Viscounty,  April  8,  1676 — Extinct  in 
1709.    See  Feversham. 

Viscounty,  October  19, 1714 — Extinct 
1746.    See  Rockingham. 
Barony. 

6.  I.  Lewis  Monson,'  assumed  the 
name  of  Watson,  second  son  of  John,  1st 
baron  Monson,  by  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Lewis,  earl  of  Rockingham,  and  last  vise. 
Sondes  of  Lees  Court,  in  the  county  of 
Kent,  May  20,  1760  ;  died  1795. 

7.  II.  Lewis  Thomas  Watson,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  180(i. 

8.  111.  Lewis  Richard  Watson,  son  and 
heir.  Present  baron  Sondes  of  Lees  Court. 

South  am  pton. 

Earldom. 

1.  1.  Osric,  earl  of  Southampton,  was 
victorious  against  the  Danes  in  the  time 
of  Egbert  the  Great. 

2.  1.  Elphegus  was  earl  in  the  vear 
966,  and  died  in  981. 

3.  1.  Anselm,  was  earl  under  king 
Canute,  and  his  daughter  Alice  by  some 
is  stated  to  have  been  concubine  to 
that  monarch  and  mother  of  king  Harold 
the  Harefoot. 

4.  1.  Godwin,  earl  of  Kent,  possessed 
this  earldom  as  earl  of  Wessex. 

5.  11.  Harold,*  second  son  of  the  last 
earl,  succeeded.  He  became  king  and 
died  in  the  vear  1006. 

6.  1.  William  Fitzwilliam,3  (descen- 
ded from  the  ancestor  of  the  present  earl 
Fitz- William,)  created  earl  of  South- 
ampton Oct.  18,  1537;  Admiral  of 
England ;  K.  G.;  died  1543,  8.  p.  Title 
Extinct. 

7.  1.  Thomas  Wriothesley,4  baron 
Wriothesley,  created  earl  of  Southamp- 
ton February  16,  1547;  Lord  Chancellor ; 
K.  G.;  died  in  1550. 

8.  11.  Henry  Wriothesley,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  the  year  1581. 

9.  Ill,  Henry  Wriothesley,  son  and 
heir,  attainted  in  1598.  Honors  Forfeit- 
ed ;  restored  in  1603,  and  ere.  by  a  new 
patent,  dated  July  21,  1603,  "earl  of 
Southampton  ;  K.  G.  ;  died  1624. 

10.  iv.  Thomas  Wriothesley,  son  and 
heir;  K.  G.;  died  1667,8.  p.m.  Titles 
Extinct. 

11.  1.  Barbara  Villiers,  daughter  and 
heir  of  William  viscount  Grandison,  and 
mistress  of  king  Charles  II.,  created 
baroness  Nonsuch,  co.  Surrey,  countess 


of  Southampton,  and  duchess  of  Cleve- 
land, August  3,  1670;  died  1709. 
Dukedom. 

12.  1.  Charles  Fitz-Roy,4  natural  son 
of  king  Charles  II.;  created  baron  of 
Newbury,  co.  Berks,  earl  of  Chichester, 
co.  Sussex,  and  duke  of  Southampton, 
Sept.  10,  1674  ;  succeeded  in  the  right 
of  his  mother  as  duke  of  Cleveland  and 
and  earl  of  Southampton  1 709  ;  K.  G.; 
died  in  the  year  1730. 

13.  11.  William  Fitzroy,  son  and  heir, 
duke  of  Cleveland,  and  duke  and  earl 
of  Southampton,  died  1774,8.  p.;  honors 
Extinct. 

Barony. 

14.  III.  Charles  Fitzroy,  next  brother 
of  Augustus,  third  duke  of  Grafton,  and 
grandson  of  Henry  Fitz-Roy,  first  duke 
of  Grafton,  natural  brother  of  Charles, 
first  duke  of  Southampton ;  created  ba- 
ron of  Southampton,  co.  Hants,  Oct.  1 7, 
1780;  died  1797. 

15.  iv.  George  Ferdinand  Fitz-Roy, 
son  and  heir,  died  in  1810. 

16.  v.  Charles  Fitz-Roy,6  son  and 
heir.    Present  baron  Southampton. 

Spellekbury. 
Barony,  June  5,  1 674.    Extinct  1 77C. 
See  Litchfield. 

Lk  Spencer. 
See  Despencer. 

Spencer  of  Worndeighton. 
Barony. 

1 .  1.  Robert  Spencer,7  (said  to  be  des- 
cended from  a  branch  of  the  ancient 
barons  Despencer ;)  created  baron  Spen- 
cer of  Wormleighton,  co.  Warwick,  July 
21,  1603;  died  in  1627. 

2.  11.  William  Spencer,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1636. 

3.  in.  Henry  Spencer,  son  and  heir, 
created  earl  of  Sunderland,  June  8, 
1(»43.  See  Sunderland  and  Marl- 
borough. 

Spencer  of  Althorp. 
Barony.    Viscounty.  Earldom. 

I.  1.  John  Spencer,8  eldest  son  of 
John  Spencer,  third  son  of  Charles,  3d 
earl  of  Sunderland,  and  fifth  baron 
Spencer  of  Wormleighton,  created 
baron  Spencer  of  Althorp,  in  the  county 
of  Northampton,  and  viscount  Spencer 
of  Althorp  aforesaid,  April  3,  1761  ; 
created  viscount  Althorp,  in  the  county 
of  Northampton,  and  earl  Spencer,  Nov. 
1,  1765;  died  in  1783. 


A«mv  1  Quarterly;  firrt  and  fourth,  ar.  on  a  chev.  en  (jr.  ar,  betw.  three  martlet*.  »a.  an  many  cTPurrntu  or,  for  W»t- 
*o*  :  icconil  and  third,  or,  two  chevron*,  gu.  for  Mi»m>*. — *  Gu.  crunury,  ar.  two  bar*  voided  a/.  Im1w.  »ix  Utn«riK" 

non»W.  1  Ixucngy,  ar  and  gu.  a  mullet  for  difli'rencc.  *  At.  a  err**,  or,  between  four  falcon*  clottd.  ar— 

»  He  bore  the  nrm«  of  the  king,  hi*  father,  with  the  ilincrcrue  of  a  hattine  *ini«t«T,  inn.—  "  Quarterly;  fir»t  and 

fourth.  Fram  e  an<\  England  ;  second,  Scotland  ;  third,  Ireland  ;  over  all,  a  *ini»ter  baton,  COWpntiy,  nr.  and  aa.  »  See 

title  Martborourh  »  Quarterly ;  ar  and  gu.  in  On  s  cornl  and  third,  a  fret,  or  j  over  all,  on  a  bend,  *a.  three  mall,  rw 
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2.  ii.  George  John  Spencer,  son  and 
heir.  Present  baron,  viscount  and  earl 
Spencer,  and  viscount  Althorp;  K.  G. 

Stafford. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  i.  Robert  de  Stafford,1  in  the 
time  of  William  I. 

2.  ii.  Nicholas  de  Stafford,  son  and 
heir,  died  . 

3.  in.  Robert  de  Stafford,  son  and 
heir,  died  about  1176. 

4.  iv.  Robert  de  Stafford,  son  and 
heir,  died  without  issue,  leaving  Mili- 
sent,  his  sister  and  heir,  who  married 
Hervey  Bagot,  whose  son  was  the  next 
baron. 

5.  v.  Hervey,  son  of  the  above  Her- 
vey Bagot,  assumed  the  name  of  Stafford ; 
died  in  the  year  1237- 

6.  vi.  Hervey  de  Stafford,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  12-11,  8.  p. 

7-  vn.  Robert  de  Stafford,  brother 
and  heir,  died  in  1282. 

8.  vm.  Nicholas  de  Stafford,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  1287. 

Barony  by  Writ. 

9.  ix.  Edmund  de  Stafford,  son  and 
heir,  summoned  to  parliament  February 
6,  1299  ;  died  in  1308. 

Earldom. 

10.  x.  Ralph  de  Stafford,  son  and 
heir,  created  earl  of  Stafford,  March  5, 
1301;  married  Margaret,  daughter  and 
heir  of  Hugh  de  Audley,  baron  Audley, 
and  (in  the  right  of  his  wife,  Elizabeth 
de  Clare,  grand-daughter  of  king  Ed- 
ward I.,)  earl  of  Gloucester;  K.  G. ; 
died  in  the  year  1372. 

11.  xi.  Hugh  de  Stafford,  son  and 
heir  ;  K.  G. ;  died  in  1386. 

12.  xn.  Thomas  de  Stafford,  .son  and 
heir,  died  in  1392,  s.  p. 

13.  xin.  William  de  Stafford,  bro- 
ther and  heir,  died  in  1395,  s.  p. 

14.  xiv.  Edmund  de  Stafford,  bro. 
and  heir;K.  G.;  married  Anne,  dan. 
and  heir  of  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  duke 
of  Gloucester,  younger  son  of  king 
Edward  HI.  ;  slain  in  1403. 

15.  xv.  Humphrey  de  Stafford,3  son 
and  heir,  created  duke  of  Buckingham, 
September  14,  1444;  K.  G.;  slain  1400. 

10.  xvi.  Henry  de  Stafford,  grand- 
son and  heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  Hum- 
phrey, eldest  son  of  the  last  earl ;  duke 
of  Buckingham;  Lord  High  Constable; 
K.  G. ;  beheaded  in  1483. 

17.  xvn.  Edward  de  Stafford,  son 
and  heir,  duke  of  Buckingham;  Lord 
High  Constable;  K.  G. ;  beheaded  in 

Arm*.    '  Or,  a  chevron,  pules.  1  Sec  title  Bucklngr 

cent  for  difference. 


the  year  1521,  and  attainted.  Honors 

Forfeited. 

Barony  by  Writ. 

18.  xvm.  Henry  Stafford,'  son  and 
heir  of  Edward,  the  last  baron  and  earl 
of  Stafford,  and  duke  of  Buckingham, 
restored  in  1547,  as  baron  Stafford  ; 
summoned  to  parliament  November  24, 
1548;  married  Ursula,  daughter  of  Sir 
Richard  Pole,  K.  G.,  bv  Margaret 
Plantagenet,  countess  of  Salisbury,  dau. 
and  heiress  of  George,  duke  of  Clarence, 
brother  of  king  Edward  IV.  and  of  king 
Richard  HI. ;  died  1502. 

19.  xix.  Edward  Stafford,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  the  year  1003. 

20.  xx.  Edward  Stafford,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  the  year  102a. 

21.  xxi.  Henry  Stafford,  grandson 
and  heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  Edward 
Stafford,  eldest  son  of  the  last  baron  ; 
died  1037,  in  his  minority,  when  the 
barony,  being  limited  to  heirs  male,  de- 
volved on  the  following  baron. 

22.  xxn.  Roger  Stafford,  son  and 
heir  of  Richard,  younger  sou  of  the  baron 
Henry  who  died  1502,  who  claimed  it, 
but  was  unjustly  denied  the  dignity  on 
the  ground  of  his  poverty,  and  surren- 
dered the  barony  into  the  king's  bauds  ; 
died  about  the  year  1 040,  without  issue. 
Barony  created  by  the  act  of  1547,  be- 
came  Extinct. 

Barony.  Viscounty. 

23.  'i.  Sir  William  Howard,3  K.  B, 
(younger  son  of  Thomas,  the  earl  of 
Arundel,  who  died  1640,)  married  Mary, 
sister  and  sole  heir  of  the  baron  Henry, 
who  died  1637,  and  they  were  created 
baron  and  baroness  Stafford,  Sept.  12, 
1640.  He  was  created  vise.  Stafford 
November  11,  1640;  beheaded  in  1078, 
and  attainted.  Honors  Forfeited. 
Earldom. 

24.  ii.  Mary  Howard,  sister  and  heir 
of  Henry,  the  baron  Stafford,  who  died 
1037,  and  wife  of  Sir  William  Howard, 
K.  B.,  created  baroness  Stafford  Sept. 
12  1040  ;  created  countess  of  Stafford, 
for  life,  October  5,  1688  ;  died  in  1093, 
dignity  of  countess  and  her  barony  were 
Extinct. 

25.  in.  Henry  Stafford  Howard,  eldest 
son  of  William  Howard,  vise.  Stafford, 
and  Mary,  baroness  Stafford,  his  wife, 
created  earl  of  Stafford  Oct.  5,  1088 ; 
died  1719,  without  issue. 

20.  iv.  William  Stafford  Howard, 
nephew  and  heir,  being  son  and  heir  of 
John,  next  brother  of  the  last  earl ;  died 
in  the  year  1734. 

 »  Gu.  ■  bend  between  ux  crrWeU,  fiUhtc,«r  a  rr»»- 
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27-  v.  William  Matthias  Stafford 
Howard,  son  and  heir,  died  in  the  year 
1 75 1 ,  without  issue. 

28.  vi.  John  Paul  Stafford  Howard, 
uncle  and  heir,  being  next  brother  of  the 
earl  William  who  died  1734;  died  1762, 
without  issue.    Earldom  Extinct. 
Barony. 

29.  1.  Sir  George  Jerningham,1  7th 
hart.,  (son  and  heir  of  Sir  William  Jer- 
ningham, eldest  son  of  Sir  George  Jer- 
ningham, by  Mary,  dau.  and  sole  heiress 
of  Francis  Plowden,  by  Mary  Stafford, 
his  wife,  sister  and  eventually  sole  heir 
of  John  Paul,  the  last  earl  of  Stafford,  and 
heir-general  of  Sir  William  Howard, 
K.  B.,  viscount  Howard,  and  of  Mary 
Stafford,  his  wife,)  succeeded  to  the  ba- 
rony of  Stafford,  created  by  the  patent  of 
September  12,  1640,  the  reversal  of  the 
attainder  of  the  said  William  Howard, 
viscount  and  baron  Stafford  having  passed 
in  1824.  His  claim  to  the  barony  was 
allowed,  July  G,  1*2.3,  and  in  1836,  his 
lordship  assumed  the  additional  surname 
and  arms  of  Stafford.  Present  baron 
Stafford. 

Stafford  of  Clifton. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  1.  Richard  de  Stafford,  son  and 
heir  of  Richard  Stafford,  (younger  bro- 
ther of  Ralph,  the  earl  of  Stafford  who 
died  1372,  who  acquired  the  lordship  of 
Clifton,  in  the  county  of  Stafford,  by  his 
wife  Maud,  daughter  and  heir  of  Richard 
de  Camvill,  summoned  to  pari.  January 
8,  1371  ;  died  1381,  but  none  of  his 
descendants  ever  summ.  to  parliament. 

Stafford  of — . 
Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  1.  Hugh  de  Stafford,  summoned  to 
parliament  Jan.  8,  1371,  died  — . 

Stafford  of  Suthtryck. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  1.  Humphrey  Stafford,*  (derived 
from  Sir  John  Stafford  of  Hooke,  the 
lineal  descendant  of  Hervey  Bagot  and 
Milisent  Stafford,  his  wife,  the  common 
ancestors  of  the  barons  and  earls  of 
Stafford  ;  summoned  to  parliament  July 
26,  14(51 ;  created  by  patent  lord  Stafford 
of  Suthwyck,  April  24,  1404  ;  created 
earl  of  Devon  Mav  7»  '  469  ;  beheaded  in 
in  the  year  1469,  without  issue.  Honors 
Kxt  inct . 

Stafford,  Baron  Bourchier. 
See  Bourchier. 

Am    1  yuarterly  ;  first  and  fourth,  ar.  Uiree  kuenge-*haped  arming  buckles,  gu.  tongue*  fesseways ; 

third,  or,  a  chevnxi  gu  -  »  Or,  a  chevron  gu.  and  border  engrailed,  M.  s  yuatterlv";  firvt  and  fourth,  barry  of  eight, 

ar  and  gu.  over  all  a  en**  imtonr^  *a  for  (Jowl  a  ;  seo.nd  and  thinl  ax.  three  laurel  leaven  or,  for  LkiRMM.  •  Barry 

of  m\,  ar.  and  at.  in  chi-f  three  torteauxes,  a  la»K  I  of  three  point*  ertn.  *  (Juarterly ;  first  and  fourth,  barry  of  ar. 

and  xt.  for  <Jai  v  ;  «ec.md  and  thinl,  ar.  three  hoars*  heads,  couned  and  erect,  sa.  for  . 
 '  Sec  UtW  Choterlk'ki.  *  Ouarterlv  ;  inn  and  gu. 


Stafford. 

Marqnisate. 

1.  1.  Granville  Leveson  Gower,3  second 
earl  Gower,  created  marq.  of  the  county 
of  Stafford,  February  2,  1786;  K.  G. ; 
died  in  the  year  lb03. 

2.  11.  George  Granville  Leveson  Gow- 
er, son  and  heir.  Present  marquess  of 
Stafford,  earl  and  baron  Gower,  viscount 
Trentham,  and  a  baronet,  K.  G. 

Stamford. 

Earhlom. 

1.  1.  Henry  Grey,4  baron  Grey  of 
Groby,  created  earl  of  Stamford,  in  the 
county  of  Lincoln,  March  26,  162S  ; 
died  in  the  year  1673. 

2.  11.  Thomas  Grey,  grandson  and 
heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  Thomas  Grey, 
eldest  son  of  the  last  earl ;  died  in  1720, 
without  issue. 

3.  III.  Harry  Grey,  cousin  and  heir, 
being  t>»m  and  heir  of  John  Grey,  second 
son  of  Henry,  the  first  earl ;  died  1739. 

4.  iv.  Harry  Grey,  son  and  heir, 
married  Mary,  daughter  and  heiress  of 
George  Booth,  the  last  earl  of  Warrington, 
and  baron  Delamere ;  died  in  1768. 

5.  v.  George  Harry  Grey,  son  and 
heir;  created  baron  Delamere," and  earl 
of  Warrington  April  22,  1796*;  died  in 
the  year  1*19. 

6.  vi.  George  Harry  Grey,4  son  and 
heir.  Present  earl  of  Stamford,  earl  of 
Warrington,  baron  Grey  of  Groby,  and 
baron  Delamere, 

Stanhope  of  Harrington. 
Barony. 

1.  1.  John  Stanhope,  created  baron 
Stanhope  of  Harrington,  in  the  county 
of  Northampton,  May  4,  1605;  died  in 
the  year  1620. 

2.  11.  Charles  Stanhope,  son  and  heir, 
died  167'3,  s.  p.    Title  Extinct. 

Stanhope  of  Shelford. 
Barony. 

I.  I.  Philip  Stanhope,7  (great-nrand- 
son  of  Sir  Michael  Stanhope,  father  of 
John,  1st  baron  Stanhope  of  Harrington ;) 
created  baron  Stanhope  of  Shelford,  co. 
Nottingham,  Nov.  7,  1616  ;  created  earl 
of  Chesterfield  August  4,  1628.  See 
Chesterfield. 

Stanhope  of  FJi  aston  and  Mahon. 
Barony.  Viscounty.  Earldom. 

I.  I.  James  Stanhope,8  son  and  heir 
of  Alexander  Stanhope,  younger  son  of 
Philip,  first  baron  Stanhope  of  Shelford, 
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and  first  earl  of  Chesterfield,  created  Stewart  of  Garlies. 

baron  Stanhope  of  Elvaston,  in  the  county  Barony. 

of  Derby,  and  vise  Stanhope  of  Mahon,  1.  I.  John  Stewart,4  eighth  earl  of 
in  the  island  of  Minorca,  July  12,  1717;  Galloway  in  Scotland,  ere.  baron  Stew- 
created  earl  Stanhope  April  14,  1718  ;  art  of  Garlies,  in  the  county  of  Wigtown, 
died  in  the  year  1721.  June  6,  1796  ;  K.  T. ;  died  1806. 

2.  ii.  Philip  Stanhope,  son  and  heir,  2.  U.  George  Stewart,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1786.  Present  baron  Stewart  of  Garlies  ;  also 

3.  in.  Charles  Stanhope,  son  and  earl  of  Galloway,  &c.,  in  Scotland,  K.  T. 

Le4r:  ftedPhilip  Ilenry^^ianhope,  son  Stewart  of  Stewart's  Court. 

tlnttknhPon?ent  ^              ^  ^Charles  William,'  (assumed  the 

p  .  name  o^  yane  gtewart)  ae^jd  0f 

Stanley.  Robert,  first  marquess  of  Londonderry  in 

Barony  by  Writ.  Ireland ;  created  baron  Stewart  of  Stew- 

1.  i.  Thomas  Stanley,1  summoned  to  art's  Court  and  Ballilawn,  in  the  county 
parliament  January  15,  1456,  but  never  of  Donegal,  in  the  peerage  of  the  United 
afterwards;  K.  G.;  died  1458-9.  Kingdom,  July  1,  1814  ;  succeeded  his 

2.  ii.  Thomas  Stanley,  son  and  heir,  brother  Robert  as  marquess  of  London- 
summoned  to  parliament  July  30,  1460;  derry  in  Ireland  in  1822  ;  created  earl 
created  earl  of  Derby  Oct  27,  1485.  Vane  and  viscount  Seaham,  July  8,  1823. 
Barony  merged  in  the  earldom  of  Derby  Present  baron  Stewart  of  Stewart's 
until  the  year  1594,  when  it  fell  into  Court,  viscount  Seaham  and  earl  V  ane  ; 
abeyance.  also  marquess  of  Londonderry,  &c,  in 

Stapleton.  Ireland  i  G>  C'  B* 

Barony  by  Writ.  Stourton. 

1 .  i.  Miles  de  Stapleton/  summoned  Barony. 

to  parliament  Jan.  8.  1313  ;  died  1314.  i.  j.'john  Stourton,6  created  baron 

2.  ii.  Nicholas  de  Stapleton,  son  and  Stourton  of  Stourton,  in  the  county  of 
heir,  died  1343,  leaving  Miles,  his  son  W\\Xs,  May  13,  1448;  died  in  1462. 
and  heir,  whose  only  son  Thomas  died  2.  ii.  William  Stourton,  son  and  heir, 
a.  p.,  leaving  Elizabeth,  sister  and  heir,  died  in  the  year  1478. 

the  wife  of  Thomas  Metham,  in  whose  3.  m.  jonn  Stourton,  son  and  heir, 

representatives  this  barony  rests.  ^  14^  without  issue. 

Stavordale  IV-  William  Stourton,  brother  and 

See  llchester.  heir>  died  1522»  without  issue- 

5.  v.  Edward  Stourton,  brother  and 

Stawel.  heir,  died  in  the  year  1536. 

Barony.  6.  VI.  William  Stourton,  son  and  heir, 

1.  1.  Ralph  Stawel,3  created  baron  died  in  the  year  1548. 

Stawel  of  Somerton,  in  the  county  of  7.  vn.  Charles  Stourton,  son  and  heir, 


,  January  15,  1683;  died  1689.  executed  in  the  year  1557. 

2.  11.  John  Stawel,  son  and  heir,  died  8.  vm.  John  Stourton,  son  and  heir, 
1692,  without  male  issue.  died  1588,  without  issue. 

3.  in.  William  Stawel,  half-brother  9.  ix.  Edward  Stourton,  brother  and 
and  heir,  died  1742,  s.  p.  m.  heir,  died  in  the  year  1632. 

4.  iv.  Edward  Stawel,  brother  and  10.  x.  William  Stourton,  son  and  heir, 
heir,  died  in  the  year  1755,  without  male  died  about  the  year  1672. 

issue.    Title  Extinct.  11.  xi.  William  Stourton,  grandson 

5.  1.  Mary  Legge,  daughter  and  sole  and  heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  Edward 
heir  of  Edward,  the  last  baron,  and  wife  Stourton,  eldest  son  of  the  last  baron  ; 
of  the  right  hon.  Henry  Bilson  Legge  ;  died  in  the  year  1685. 

created  baron  Stawel  of  Somerton,  co.  12.  xn.  Edward  Stourton,  son  and 

Somerset,  May  20,  1760,  died  in  1780.  heir,  died  1720,  without  issue. 

6.  11.  Henry  Stawel  Bilson  Legge,  13.  xin.  Thomas  Stourton,  brother 
son  and  heir,  died  in  1820,  without  male  and  heir,  died  1744,  without  issue, 
issue.    Title  Extinct.  14.  xiv.  Charles  Stourton,  nephew 


title  Derby.  «  Ar.  a  lion,  rampant,  ml  »  Ou.  a  crow  lorencjee,  ar.  «  Or,  a  fease,  cheequy, 

•  of  a  bend,  engrailed,  gu.  within  a  double  treasure,  flory,  counterflory,  of  the  last.  »  yuarti-rlv  ; 

sinuter  gauntlet*  or,  in  ehiefa  trefoil,  tliopod,  of  the  laat,  for  Vasr  :  icoond  and  third,  or,  on  a 
1  between  two  lion*,  rampant,  gulcv,  for  Stewaht.  *  Sable,  a  bend  or,  between  tix 
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and  heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  Charles 
Stourton,  next  brotber  of  the  last  baron; 
died  1753,  without  issue. 

15.  xv.  William  Stourton,  brother 
and  heir,  married  Winifred,  daughter 
and  co-heir  of  Philip  Howard,  brother  of 
Edward,  the  duke  of  Norfolk  who  died 
1777;  died  in  the  year  1781. 

16.  xvi.  Charles  Philip  Stourton,  son 
and  heir,  died  in  the  year  1816. 

17.  xvn.  William  Stourton,  sou  and 
heir.    Present  baron  Stourton. 

Stowell. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  William  Scott,1  elder  brother  of 
John,  earl  of  Eldon  ;  ere.  baron  St o well 
of  Stowell  Park,  in  the  county  of  Glou- 
cester, July  17,  1821.  Present  barou 
Stowell. 

Straboloi. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

I.I.  David  de  Strabolei,8  earl  of  Athol 
in  Scotland ;  summoned  to  parliament 
March  14,  1322;  died  1327. 

2.  ii.  David  de  Strabolgi,  son  and 
heir ;  earl  of  Athol  in  Scotland ;  died  in 
the  year  1335. 

3.  111.  David  de  Strabolgi,  son  and 
heir ;  earl  of  Athol  in  Scotland  ;  died  in 
1375,  without  male  issue,  leaving  his 
daughters  Elizabeth  and  Philippa,  his 
heirs,  among  whose  representatives  this 
barony  is  in  abeyance. 

Stradbroke. 

Earldom. 

1.  1.  John  Rous,3  first  baron  Rous,  cr. 
vise,  Dunwich,  and  earl  of  Stradbroke, 
both  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  July  18, 
1821;  died  in  the  year  1827. 

2.  11.  John  Edward  Cornwallis  Rous, 
son  and  heir.  Present  earl  of  Stradbroke, 
viscount  Dunwich,  baron  Rous,  and  a 
baronet. 

Strafford. 

Earldom. 

1.  1.  Thomas  Wentworth,4  first  vise. 
Wentworth,  created  baron  Raby  of  Raby 
Castle,  and  earl  of  Strafford,  in  tie  county 
of  York,  January  12,  1640;  Lord-Lieut, 
of  Ireland;  K.  G. ;  beheaded  in  1641, 
and  attainted.    Honors  Forfeited. 

2.  11.  William  Wentworth,  son  and 
heir,  restored  December,  1665 ;  K.  G. ; 
died  in  1695,  without  issue.  Titles,  ex- 
cepting the  barony  of  Raby  and  the  baro- 
netcy, Extinct. 

3.  in.  Thomas  Wentworth,  3rd  baron 
Raby,  (great-grandson  of  Sir  William 
Wentworth,  next  brother  of  Thomas,  1st 


earl ;)  created  viscount  Wentworth  of 
Wentworth  Woodhouse,  and  of  Stainbo- 
rough,  in  the  county  of  York,  and  earl  of 
Strafford,  September  4,  171 1  ;  K.  G. ; 
died  in  the  year  1739. 

4.  iv.  William  Wentworth,  son  and 
heir,  died  1791,  without  issue. 

5.  v.  Frederic  Thomas  Wentworth, 
cousin  and  heir,  being  son  and  heir  of 
William,  eldest  son  of  Peter  Wentworth, 
next  brother  of  the  earl  Thomas  who  died 
in  the  year  1739  ;  died  1799,  without 
issue.    Honors  Extinct. 

Strange. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  1.  Guy  le  Strange,*  lord  of  Weston 
and  Alvithele,  in  the  county  of  Salop, 
died  about  the  year  1 195. 

2.  11.  Ralph  le  Strange,  son  and  heir, 
died  — ,  without  issue. 

3.  III.  Hamon  le  Strange,  lord  of 
Wrockwurdine,  brother  of  Guy,  above- 
mentioned,  in  the  time  of  Henry  II. 

Strange  of  Knotty n. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  1.  John  le  Strange,4  lord  of  Nessc 
and  Chesewurdine,  in  the  county  of 
Salop,  brother  of  the  above-mentioned 
Hamon  and  Guy;  died  about  1217. 

2.  11.  John  le  Strange,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1269. 

3.  in.  John  le  Strange,  son  and  heir, 
liord  of  Knokyn;  married  Joan,  the 
daughter  and  co-heir  of  Roger  de  Som- 
ery,  baron  of  Dudley  ;  died  in  1276. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

4.  iv.  John  le  Strange,  son  and  heir, 
summoned  to  parliament  December  29, 
1299;  died  in  the  year  1310. 

5.  v.  John  le  Strange,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1311. 

6.  vi.  John  le  Strange,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  1324,  without  issue. 

7.  vii.  Roger  le  Strange,  brother  and 
heir,  died  in  the  year  1349. 

8.  vm.  Roger  le  Strange,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  the  year  1382. 

9.  ix.  John  le  "Strange,  son  and  heir, 
died  about  the  year  1398. 

10.  x.  Richard  le  Strange,  son  and 
heir,  died  about  the  year  1449. 

11.  xi.  John  le  Strange,  son  and  heir, 
married  Jaquetta,  daughter  of  Richard, 
the  earl  of  Rivers,  who  died  in  the  year 
1469;  died  in  the  year  1477,  without 
male  issue.  Johannah,  his  daughter  and 
heir,  married 

12.  1.  George  Stanley,6  son  and  heir- 


A  h  m  -    I  Ar.  three  Hons*  beaut*,  crated,  gu.  two  and  one.  between  Uie  upper  one*  an  anchor,  «a.  on  a  chief,  wavy,  az. 

a  portniUi*,  with  chain*  or,  a  mullet  for  diflfcrence.  *  1'aly  of  »ix,or  and  nanlc.  1  Sa.  a  fuwe,  dancettee,  or,  between 

three  crctccnt*  ar.  «  Sa.  a  chev.  brtw.  three  kx>|>aruV  head,,  or  »  Ar.  two  \voiu,  i-i--.uu,  gu.  •  See  title  Derby. 
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apparent  of  Thomas,  the  earl  of  Derby, 
who  died  in  the  year  1504 ;  and 


to  parliament,  in  the  right  of 
his  wife,  November  15,  1482 ;  K.  G. ; 
died  in  the  year  1497. 

13.  II.  Thomas  Stanley,  son  and  heir; 
succeeded  in  1504,  as  earl  of  Derby, 
when  this  barony  merged  in  that  title 
until  1594,  when  it  fell  into  abeyance. 

Strange  of  Blackmere. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  i.  Fulk  le  Strange,1  brother  and 
heir  of  John  le  Strange,  lord  of  Whit- 
church, and  son  of  Robert,  next  brother 
of  John,  the  baron  le  Strange  of  Knokyn, 
who  died  in  the  year  1276  ;  summoned 
to  pari.  January  13,  1308;  died  1324. 

2.  ii.  John  le  Strange,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1349. 

3.  III.  Fulk  le  Strange,  son  and  heir, 
never  summ.  to  pari. ;  died  1349,  s.  p. 

4.  iv.  John  le  Strange,  brother  and 
heir,  summoned  to  parliament  April  3, 
1360;  died  in  the  year  1361. 

5.  v.  John  le  Strange,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1375,  8.  p.  m.,  leaving 
Elizabeth,  his  daughter  and  heir,  who 
married  Thomas  Mowbray,  earl  of  Not- 
tingham, and  died  without  issue  Aug.  23, 
1383,  leaving  her  aunt  Ankaret,  sister 
of  John,  the  fourth  biron,  her  heir,  and 
the  wife  of  the  next  baron. 

6.  i.  Richard  Talbot,7  son  and  heir- 
apparent  of  Gilbert,  baron  Talbot,  was 
summ.  to  pari.  March  3,  1384,  (in  the 
right  of  his  wife  the  above  Ankaret ;) 
succeeded  his  father  in  1387,  as  baron 
Talbot;  died  in  1396. 

7.  11.  Gilbert  Talbot,  son  and  heir, 
baron  Talbot,  died  in  the  year  1419; 
leaving  Ankaret  his  daughter  and  heir, 
who  died  an  infant  in  1421.  This 
barony,  with  that  of  Talbot,  fell  to  her 
uncle  and  heir,  the  next  baron. 

8.  in.  John  Talbot,  created  earl  of 
Shrewsbury  May  20,  1442.  This  barony 
with  those  of  Talbot  and  Furnival, 
merged  in  this  title  until  1616,  when 
they  fell  into  abeyance. 

Strange  of  Ellesmcrc. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  i.  Hamon  le  Strange,  presumed 
younger  son  of  John,  the  second  baron 
Stranjre  of  Knokyn,  lord  of  Ellesinere 
and  Stretton,  in  1267  ;  died  — ,  8.  p. 


Barony  by  Writ. 

2.  ii.  Roger  le  Strange,  brother  and 
heir,  summoned  to  parliament  June  24, 
1296  ;  living  in  1303 ;  died  — ,  8.  p. 

Strange  of — . 
Barony  by  Writ. 

I.  i.  Eubolo  le  Strange,  younger  son 
of  John,  baron  Strange  of  Knokyn,  who 
died  in  1310.  He  married  Alice,  dau. 
and  heir  of  Thomas  de  Lacy,  earl  of  Lin- 
coln, summ.  to  pari.  Dec.  3,  1326;  died 
in  1335,  s.  p.    Barony  Extinct. 

Strange  of — * 
Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  i.  James  Stanley,*  son  and  heir-ap- 

Eirent  of  Will  iam,  Stanley,  the  earl  of 
erby,  who  died  1642;  summoned  to 
parliament  March  7,  1628;  succeeded 
as  earl  of  Derby  in  1642;  K.G.;  be- 
headed in  the  year  1651. 

2.  ii.  Charles  Stanley,  son  and  heir ; 
earl  of  Derby  ;  died  in  tne  year  1 672. 

3.  in.  William  George  Richard  Stan- 
ley, son  and  heir  ;  earl  of  Derby;  died 
in  the  year  1702,  without  male  issue. 
Barony  fell  into  abeyance  until  the  year 
1714,  when  it  fell  to 

4.  iv.  Henrietta,  the  daughter  and 
co-heiress  of  the  last  baron ;  died  in  the 
year  1718  ;  by  her  second  husband  John, 
lord  Ashburnham,  she  had 

5.  v.  Anne  Ashburnham,  daughter 
and  heiress,  whodied  without  issue  in  the 
year  1732.    Barony  fell  to 

6.  vi.  J  nines  Stanley,  earl  of  Derby, 
her  uncle,  he  being  her  heir  on  the  mo- 
ther's side  ;  died  in  the  year  1736,  with- 
out issue.    Barony  fell  to  the  next  lord. 

7-  VII.  James  Murray,3  second  duke 
of  Atholl  in  Scotland,  being  the  son  and 
heir  of  John,  first  duke  of  Atholl,  the 
eldest  son  of  John,  first  marquess  of 
Atholl,  by  Amelia  Sophia,  daughter  of 
James  Stanley,  the  earl  of  Derby,  who 
died  in  1651,  was  allowed  the  "barony 
March  14,  1737;  died  1764,  8.  p.  m. 

8.  vm.  Charlotte  Murray,  daughter 
and  heir,  wife  of  her  cousin  John  Mur- 
ray, third  duke  of  Atholl ;  died  1805. 
Barony  by  Writ.  Earldom. 

9.  ix.  John  Murray,  son  and  heir, 
succeeded  as  duke  of  Atholl  in  Scotland 
in  1774  ;  created  earl  Strange  and  baron 
Murray  of  Stanley,  in  the  county  of 
Gloucester,  August  8,  1786;  succeeded 


Akmh.    1  On  two  firms  passant,  ar.  within  a  border  engrailed, or.  •  See  tiUe  Derby.  *  Quarterly  j  first,  at  three 

mulkts,  ar.  within  a  double  tre»»ure,  Dory,  countertlory,  or,  for  Ml «r*v  ;  second,  pu.  three  lejr»  in  armor,  ppr.  ganiUhed, 
nnri  spurred,  or,  conjoined  in  triangle  at  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  for  the  We  of  Man,  an  Ixwd  thereof;  third,  quarterly, 
first  and  fourth,  ar.  on  a  bend  ar.  three  stags'  heads,  caboucd,  or,  for  Stanley  ;  second  and  third,  gu.  two  lion*,  passant 
In  pale,  argent,  for  Stbanof  ;  fourth,  quarterly,  first  and  fourth,  or,  a  fes«e,  rhequy,  ar,  and  a?,  for  Stkwabt  ;  second  and 
third,  paly  of  six,  or.  and  sa.  for  siH.uuiM.n:.  a  family  which  succeeded,  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  to 
the  original  earldom  of  Atholl,  bv  the  marriage  of  John  de  Strabolgie,  with  Ada,  only  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  David 
Halting*,  seventh  earl  of  Atholl' of  that  line,  which  John  de  Strabolgie  thus  became  eighth  earl  of  Atholl,  and  the  Stnu 
bolgic*  continued  to  ettjov  the  dignity  until  Davkl,  the  eleventh  earl,  was  outlawed  for  refuting  to  return  to  Sc 
his  rotate*  and  title*  forfaited  to  the  crown.   The  male  line  of  the  Strabotgicso  a  ed  with  David's  son  in  1075. 
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in  the  right  of  his  mother,  in  the  barony 
of  Strange,  October  13,  1805;  died  Sep- 
tember 29,  1830. 

10.  x.  John  Murray,  son  and  heir. 
Present  earl  and  baron  Strange,  and 
baron  Murray  of  Stanlev ;  also  duke  of 
Atholl,  &c,  in  Scotland,  K  T. 

Strathearn. 
Dukedom,  October  18,  1766—  Extinct 
in  1790.    See  Cumberland. 

Dukedom,  April  25,  1799— Extinct 
in  1820.    See  Kent. 

Strivklyn. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  L  John  de  Strivelyn,'  summoned  to 
parliament  from  Febr.  25,  1342,  to  Jan. 
8,  1371;  died—. 

Stuart  of  J  Athlon  Bromswold. 
Barony,  June  7, 1619— Extinct  1672. 
See  March. 

Stuart  of  Newbury. 
Barony,  December  10,  1645— Extinct 
1672.    See  Litchfield. 

Stuart  of  Castle  Stuart. 
Barony. 

1 .  i.  Francis  Stuart  *  eighth  earl  of 
Moray,  in  Scotland,  created  baron  Stuart 
of  Castle  Stuart,  in  the  county  of  Inver- 
ness, June  4,  1796;  died  1810. 

2.  ii.  Francis  Stuart,  son  and  heir. 
Present  baron  Stuart  of  Castle  Stuart ; 
also  earl  of  Moray,  &c,  in  Scotland. 

Stuart  De  Rothesay. 
Barony. 

1.  i.  Charles  Stuart,3  created  baron 
Stuart  de  Rothesay,  in  the  Isle  of  Bute, 
January,  1828. 

Stuteville. 
Barony  by  Tent/ re. 

1 .  i.  Robert  de  Stuteville,1  in  the  time 
of  William  I. ;  died  — . 

2.  ii.  Robert  de  Stuteville,  son  and 
heir,  living  1 176. 

3.  hi.  Robert  de  Stuteville,  son  and 
heir,  died  — . 

4.  iv.  William  de  Stuteville,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  the  year  1203. 

5.  v.  Robert  de  Stuteville,  son  and 
heir,  died  1205.  without  issue. 

6.  vi.  Nicholas  de  Stuteville,  brother 
and  heir,  died  — . 

7.  vn.  Nicholas  de  Stuteville.  son  and 
heir,  died  1232,  without  male  issue. 

8.  I.  Eustace  de  Stuteville,  half-bro- 


ther of  the  baron  William,  who  died  in 
1203  ;  died  before  1242. 

9.  ii.  Robert  de  Stuteville,  son  and 
heir,  died — . 

10.  i.  Henry  de  Stuteville,  of  the  same 
family,  had  his  lands  seized  in  1225. 


11.  i.  William  de  Stuteville,  son  of 
Osmund,  the  brother  of  Robert,  the  3rd 
baron ;  died  in  the  year  1259. 

12.  ii.  Robert  de  StutevUle,  son  and 
heir,  living  in  the  year  1266. 

Stuteville. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  l.  John  de  Stuteville,  possessed  the 
manors  of  Kirby,  Hekington,  &c. ;  tiving 
in  the  year  1264. 

2.  II.  Robert  de  Stuteville,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  the  year  1305. 

Sudbury. 
Barony,  September  11,  1675.  Sec 
Euston. 

Sudley. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  i.  Harold,4  styled  by  some,  as  son 
of  Ralph,  earl  of  Hertford,  but  by  others 
as  natural  son  of  king  Harold,  held  seve- 
ral lordships,  among  which  was  that  of 
Sudley,  in  the  time  of  William  I. 

2.  ii.  John,  son  and  heir,  assumed 
the  name  of  Sudley. 

3.  in.  Ralph  de  Sudley,  son  and  heir, 
living  in  the  year  1 1 65. 

4.  iv.  Otwell  de  Sudley,  son  and  heir, 
died  about  1195,  without  issue. 

5.  v.  Ralph  de  Sudley,  son  and  heir, 
died  about  the  year  1 204. 

6.  vi.  Ralph  de  Sudley,  son  and  heir, 
died  — . 

7.  TO.  Bartholomew  de  Sudley,  son 
and  heir,  died  1274. 

Barony  by  Writ. 

8.  viii.  John  de  Sudley.  son  and  heir, 
summoned  to  parliament  December  29, 
1299  ;  died  1336,  without  issue. 

SUFFIELD. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  Sir  Harbord  Harbord,6  second 
bart.,  created  baron  Suffield  of  Suffield, 
in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  Aug.  8,  1786  ; 
died  in  the  year  1810. 

2.  ii.  William  Asheton  Harbord,  son 
and  heir,  died  1821,  without  issue. 

3.  in.  Edward  Harbord,  brother 
and  heir.  Present  baron  Suffield,  and  a 
baronet. 


A  rmr.    I  Ar  on  a  chief  pile*,  three  round  buckle*,  or.  *  Quarterly ;  firrt  and  fourth,  or,  a  lion,  rampant,  within  a 

double  trewure.  flory,  counterflotT.  gu.  Mimwnded  with  aborclure,  componv,  urgent  and  az.  U»  a  dwrendant  of  ihc  royal 
hmi«e  of  Snr*«T ;)  ««ond,  or,  a  fe«e,  chequy,  ar.  and  ar.  for  St»  w art  or  Dim  n  ;  third,  or,  three  fu»hion»,  two  <""-. 

of  a  low-nee  form,  within  a  double  tr«*»ure,  flory,  counterflory,  gu.  for  UMMUfl.  *  Or,  a  fewe.  chequy  ar.  and  a*. 

within  a  double  trw»ure,florv,counterflory,  or.  «  Quarterly,  or  and  jru.—»  Or,  two  ti.  ndlet*,  Rtile*.— •  yxiarterly  ; 

and  fourth,  quarterly,  a*,  and  jni.  an  imperial  crown  between  four  llcru,  rampant,  or,  for  HaMORD; 


third,  ar.  a  fleur.de.tu,  gu.  for  MMDSM. 
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Suffolk. 

Earldom. 

1.  I.  Robert  de  Ufford,1  second  baron 
de  Ufford,  created  earl  of  Suffolk  March 
16,  1337;  K.G.;  died  J369. 

2.  ii.  William  de  Ufford,  son  and  heir  ; 
Admiral  of  the  King's  Fleet;  died  1382, 
without  issue.    Earldom  Extinct. 

3.  I.  Michael  de  la  Pole,2  baron  de  la 
Pole,  created  earl  of  Suffolk,  August  6, 
1385;  Lord  Chancellor;  outlawed  about 
1388.    Honors  Forfeited. 

4.  li.  Michael  de  la  Pole,  son  and 
heir,  restored  to  his  father's  honors  1397; 
died  in  the  year  1415. 

5.  in.  Michael  de  la  Pole,  ten  and 
heir,  slain  1415  ;  died — ,  s.  P.  m. 
Marquisate.  Dukedom. 

6.  iv.  William  de  la  Pole,  uncle  and 
heir  male,  being  next  brother  of  the  earl 
Michael,  who  died  in  1415 ;  created 
marquess  of  Suffolk,  September  14, 
1444;  succeeded  as  earl  of  Pembroke, 
according  to  limitation,  in  1446  ;  created 
duke  of  Suffolk,  June  2,  1448;  Lord 
Chancellor;  Lord  High  Admiral;  K.  G.; 
married  Alice,  grand-daughter  of  Geof- 
frey Chaucer,  the  poet ;  beheaded  1450, 
and  attainted.    Honors  Forfeited. 

7.  v.  John  de  la  Pole,  son  and  heir, 
created  duke  of  Suffolk,  March  23, 
1463  ;  married  Elizabeth,  sister  of  king 
Edward  IV  ;  K.  G. ;  died  in  1491. 

8.  vi.  Edmund  de  la  Pole,  son  and 
heir ;  K.  G. ;  beheaded  in  the  year 
1513,  without  male  issue,  and  attainted. 
Honors  Forfeited. 

9.  i.  Charles  Brandon,3  viscount 
I/Isle,  created  duke  of  Suffolk,  Feb.  1, 
1514 ;  married  Mary  Tudor,  daughter 
of  king  Henry  VII. ;  K.  G. ;  died  in 
the  year  1545. 

10.  ii.  Henry  Brandon,  his  son  and 
heir,  by  his  last  wife,  Katherine,  dau. 
of  William  lord  Willoughby  of  Eresby  ; 
died  in  the  year  1551,  without  issue. 
Dukedom  Extinct. 

11.  i.  Henry  Grey,4  marquess  of 
Dorset ;  married  Frances,  daughter  of 
Charles,  duke  of  Suffolk,  by  Mary  Tudor, 
dau.  of  king  Henry  VII.,  and  was  ere. 
duke  of  Suffolk,  October  10,  1551  ; 
K.  G. ;  beheaded  in  1554,  and  attainted. 
Honors  Forfeited. 

Earldom. 

12.  i.  Thomas  Howard,4  baron  How- 


ard de  Walden,  younger  son  of  Thomas, 
the  duke  of  Norfolk,  who  died  iu  the  year 
1572  ;  created  earl  of  Suffolk,  July  21, 
1603;  Lord  High  Treasurer;  K.  G.; 
died  in  the  year  1626. 

13.  ii.  Theophilus  Howard,  son  and 
heir;  K.  G. ;  died  in  1640. 

14.  in.  James  Howard,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1688,  without  male 
issue.  Barony  of  Howard  de  Walden 
fell  into  abeyance. 

15.  iv.  George  Howard,  brother  and 
heir  male,  died  in  the  year  1691,  s.p.h. 

16.  v.  Henry  Howard,  brother  and 
heir,  died  in  the  year  1709. 

1 7.  vi.  Henry  Howard,  son  and  heir  ; 
first  baron  Chesterford,  and  earl  of  Bin- 
don,  so  created  in  the  life-time  of  his 
father ;  died  in  1718. 

18.  vn.  Charlea  William  Howard, 
son  and  heir;  earl  of  Bindon  and  baron 
Chesterfield ;  died  in  the  year  1722, 
without  issue.  Titles  Extinct;  except- 
ing the  earldom  of  Suffolk,  which  fell  to 

19.  vin.  Edward  Howard,  uncle  and 
heir,  being  next  bro.  of  the  earl  Henry, 
who  died  in  1 718 ;  died  in  the  year  1731 , 
without  issue. 

20.  ix.  Charles  Howard,  brother  and 
heir  ;  died  in  the  year  1 733. 

21.  x.  Henry  Howard,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  1745,  without  issue. 

22.  xi.  Henry  Bowes  Howard,  earl 
of  Berkshire,  cousin  and  heir,  being  de- 
scended from  Thomas  Howard,  first 
earl  of  Berkshire,  second  son  of  Thomas 
Howard,  earl  of  Suffolk,  who  died  in 
1626  ;  died  in  the  year  1757. 

23.  xn.  Henry  Howard,  grandson 
and  heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  William 
Howard,  eldest  son  of  the  last  earl; 
earl  of  Berkshire ;  died  in  1779. 

24.  xin.  Henry   Howard,  son  and 
heir,  earl  of  Berkshire ;  died  in  1 779. 

25.  xiv.  Thomas  Howard,  grand  uncle 
and  heir,  being  younger  son  of  the  earl 
Henry  Bowes,  who  died  in  1757 ;  earl 
of  Berkshire  ;  died  1783,  s.  p. 

26.  xv.  John  Howard,  cousin  and 
heir  male,  being  descended  from  Philip 
Howard,  younger  son  of  Thomas  earl  of 
Berkshire,  2d  son  of  Thomas,  the  earl  of 
Suffolk  who  died  in  1626;  earl  of 
Berkshire;  died  in  1820. 

27-  xvi.  Thomas  Howard,  son  and 
heir.    Present  earl  of  Suffolk,  earl  of 


A 101 -v    I  Sa.  a  ctom  engrailrd,  or.  ■  As,  a  fesae,  between  three  leopard**  heads,  or.  '  Barry  of  ten,  ar.  and  gu. 

over  all,  a  lion  rampant  or,  crowned  per  pale,  at.  and  the  second.  *  Barry  of  »ix,  ar.  and  az.  three  torteaiixes  tn  rhief, 

and  a  label  of  three  point*,  ermine.  »   Quarterly ;  fin*,  gules,  on  a  bend,  between  six  cro*«-cro»*lct*,  fltchee,  ar.  an 

e*cocheon  or,  charged  with  a  demi-lion,  rampant,  pierced  through  the  mouth  with  an  arrow,  with  in  a  double  tressurr, 
florv,  coun ternary,  gu.  for  Howakd  ,  second,  gu.  three  lion*,  passant,  gardant,  in  pale,  or ;  in  chief  a  label  of  three  points, 
ar.  for  BarrrnEaroN  ;  third,  (hcquv,  or  and  az.  for  Wsaai  N  ;  fourth,  gu.  a  lion,  rampant,  ar.  nuncd  and  Ungued,  azure, 
for  Mowaaai  ;  a  crescent  en  the  centre  of  the  quartering*  for  difference. 

4  O 
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Suffolk,  earl  of  Berkshire,  viscount 
Andover,  and  baron  Howard  of  Charle- 
ton. 

SUNDBURY. 

Viscounty,  October  14,  1714. — Ex- 
tinct in  the  year  1715. 

Viscounty,  June  14,  1715—  Extinct 
in  1772.    See  Halifax. 

SlTNDBRLAND. 

Earldom. 

1.  i.  Emanuel  Scrape,'  baron  Scrope 
of  Bolton,  created  earl  of  Sunderland 
June  19,  1627;  died  in  the  year  1040, 
without  issue.    Earldom  Extinct. 

2.  i.  Hugh  Spencer,*  baron  Spencer 
of  Wormlcighton  ;  created  earl  of  Sun- 
derland June  8,  1643;  died  in  1643. 

3.  II.  Robert  Spencer,  son  and  heir ; 
K.G.;  died  in  1702. 

4.  in.  Charles  Spencer,  son  and  heir; 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland ;  K.  G. ; 
died  in  the  year  1723. 

5.  iv.  Robert  Spencer,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  1729,  without  issue. 

6.  v.  Charles  Spencer,3  brother  and 
heir,  succeeded  as  marquess  of  Bland- 
ford  and  duke  of  Marlborough  in  1733. 
See  Marlborough. 

Sundridge. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  John  Campbell,4  son  and  heir- 
apparent  of  John,  the  fourth  duke  of 
Argyle  in  Scotland  ;  created  baron  Sun- 
dridge of  Coombank,  in  the  county  of 
Kent,  December  22,  1766;  succeeded 
as  fifth  duke  of  Argylein  the  year  1770; 
died  in  the  year  1806. 

2.  ii.  George  William  Camnbell,5  son 
and  heir.  Present  baron  Sundridge  and 
baron  Hamilton;  also  duke  of  Argyle, 
&c,  in  Scotland. 

Surrey. 

Earldom. 

1.  i.  Wada  or  Hudda,  earl  of  Surrey, 
in  8o4  ;  slain  by  the  Danes  in  . 

2.  I.  Godwin,  earl  of  Kent, 


this  earldom  as  earl  of  Wessex. 

3.  ii.  Harold,  second  son  of  Godwin, 
next  possessed  it  as  earl  of  Wessex. 

4.  i.  William  de  Warren,6  earl  War- 
ren in  Normandy,  created  earl  of  Surrey 
bv  William  II.  ;  married  Gundred,  dan, 
of  William  the  Conqueror;  died  1089. 

5.  ii.  William  de  Warren,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  the  year  1 135. 


6.  in.  William  de  Warren,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  the  year  114»,  without 
>;  Isabel,  his  dau.  and 


7.  i.  William  de  Blois,7  natural  son 
of  king  Stephen,  who  became  earl  of 
Surrey  in  the  right  of  his  wife  ;  died  in 
1 1 60,  without  issue.  Isabel,  his  widow, 
re-married,  in  1 163,  to 

8.  i.  Hameline  Plantagenet,6  natural 
son  of  Geoffrey,  earl  of  Anjou,  who  died 
in  the  year  1202. 

9.  ii.  William  Plantagenet,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  the  year  1240. 

10.  in.  John  Plantagenet,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  the  year  1304. 

11.  iv.  John  Plantagenet,  grandson 
and  heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  John, 
eldest  son  of  the  last  earl;  died  in  1347, 
without  issue. 

12.  i.  Richard  Fitz-Alan,"  earl  of 
Arundel,  son  and  heir  of  Edmund,  earl 
of  Arundel,  by  Ahce,  his  wife,  sister  and 
heir  of  the  last  earl  of  Surrey,  succeeded 
to  the  earldom ;  KG.;  died  1375. 

13.  ii.  Richard  Fitz-Alan,  son  and 
heir,  earl  of  Arundel  and  Surrey ;  K.  G. ; 
beheaded  1397,  and  attainted.  Honors 
Forfeited. 

Dukedom. 

14.  i.  Thomas  Holland,9  earl  of  Kent, 
created  duke  of  Surrey  Sept.  29,  1397 ; 
Earl  Marshal;  K.G.;  attainted  1400. 
Honors  Forfeited. 

15.  I.  Thomas   Fitz-Alan,"1  son  and 
heir  of  the  earl  Richard  beheaded  1397, 
restored  as  earl  of  Arundel  and  Surrey, 
in  1400;  K.  G.;  died  1415,  s.  p. 
Earldom. 

16.  I.  John  Mowbray,"  son  and  heir- 
apparent  of  John,  third  duke  of  Norfolk, 
ana  great-grandson  of  John,  the  first 
duke  of  Norfolk  who  died  in  1413,  by 
Elizabeth,  sister  and  heir  of  Thomas,  the 
last  earl  of  Surrey  ;  created  earl  of 
Warren  and  Surrey  March  29,  1451, 
(v.  p..)  succeeded  as  duke  of  Norfolk  in 
1401 ;  Earl  Marshal ;  K.  G. ;  died  in 
1475,  without  male  issue.  Titles  of 
Norfolk,  Surrey  and  Warren,  Extinct. 

17.  i.  Thomas  Howard,14  created  earl 
of  Surrey  June  28,  1483  ;  attainted  in 
1485 ;  honors  Forfeited  ;  restored  to  the 
earldom  in  1489;  created  duke  of  Nor- 
folk, (his  father  John,  the  duke  of  Nor- 
folk, who  died  in  1485,  having  been  at- 
tainted,) Feb.l,  1514;K.G.;died  1524. 


Abmh.    '  Az.  a  bond.  or.  »  Quarterly  i  nr.  and  gu.  in  the  second  and  third,  a  fret,  or,  on  a  bond  M.  three  _ 

of  the  first  »  Sw title  Marlborough.  *  Onarterly  ;  first  and  fourth,  pyronny  of  right  pi«  re*,  or  and  kl,  second  and 

third,  ar.  an  old.fohioned  ship,  with  one  mart,  close  wuU,  and  oan.  in  action,'  ta.  with  a  flag  and  pennon*  flying,  gules.  

»  St*  title  Hamilton.  •  Chequy,  or  and  axure.  '  On  three  pallets,  varry,  on  a  chief  or,  an  eagle  displayed,  gul«t 

membeml,  n*.  *  Gu.  a  lion,  rampant,  or,  armed  and  langued,  azure.  •  The  arms  of  Edward  the  Confcjwor,  with  a 

border  erm.  empaled,  with  the  arms  of  England  and  a  border,  ar  See  title  Arundel.  "  Gu.  a  li<  n,  rampant.  <"". 

armed  aud  langued.  a».  ■»  Gu.  on  a  bend,  between  sixeros.  rrosalets,  fifebee,  ar.  an  escutcheon  or,  thereon  adomi-IH'n 

within  a  double  tnsmre.emtnterfiory,  with  an  arrow  through  the  mouth  ofthc  first. 
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81.  ii.  Thomas  Howard,  son  and  heir, 
duke  of  Norfolk;  attainted  in  1546. 
Honors  Forfeited.  Restored  in  the 
year  1653  j  K.  G. ;  died  in  1554. 

19.  in.  Thomas  Howard,  duke  of 
Norfolk,  grandson  and  heir,  being  son 
and  heir  of  Henry  Howard,  K.  G., 
styled  earl  of  Surrey  (eldest  son  of  the 
last  Duke,)  who  was  attainted  and  be- 
headed 1547.  Restored  in  blood  and 
honors  in  the  year  1553  ;  attainted  and 
beheaded  in  the  year  1572.  Honors 
Forfeited. 

20.  iv.  Thomas  Howard,  son  and  heir 
of  Philip  Howard,  the  earl  of  Arundel, 
attainted:  in  1590,  eldest  son  of  Thomas, 
the  last  duke.  Restored  in  blood  to  his 
father's  honors,  and  as  earl  of  Surrey,  in 
the  year  1603  ;  created  earl  of  Norfolk 
June  6,  1644  j  K.  G. ;  died  in  the 
year  1646. 

2 1 .  v.  Henry  Frederick  Howard,  son 
and  heir,  earl  of  Arundel,  Norfolk,  and 
Surrey  ;  died  in  1652. 

22.  vi.  Thomas  Howard,  son  and 
heir,  earl  of  Arundel,  Norfolk,  and 
Suffer.  Restored  to  the  dukedom  of 
Norfolk  May  8,  1644  ;  earldom  of  Sur- 
rey merged  in  that  honor.    See  Norfolk. 

Sussex. 

Earldom. 

1.  I.  Roger  de  Montgomery,  created 
earl  of  Sussex  bv  William  the  Couq.  ; 
died  1094. 

2.  ii.  Hugh  de  Montgomery,  second 
son  ;  died  1098. 

3.  HI.  Robert  de  Belesme,  the  eldest 
brother  and  heir,  being  the  son  and  heir 
of  Roger,  the  first  earl ;  deprived  in  the 
year  1 102. 

4.  r.  William  de  Albini,1  the  son  and 
heir  of  William  de  Albini  Pinerna,  ac- 
quired the  castle  of  Arundel  and  the 
county  of  Sussex  by  his  marriage  with 
Adeliza,  the  widow  of  king  Henry  I., 
and  becama  earl  of  Arundel ;  died  in 
the  year  1 1 76. 

5.  "  ii.  William  de  Albini, son  and  heir, 
died  in  1222. 

6.  III.  William  de  Albini,  son  and 
heir,  died  . 

7.  iv.  William  de  Albini,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  the  year  1233,  without 
issue. 

8.  v.  Hugh  de  Albini,  brother  and 
heir,  died  in  the  year  1243,  without 
issue.    Karldom  of  Sussex  Extinct. 

9.  i.  Robert  Ratcliffe,*  viscount  Fitz- 
walter ;  created  earl  of  Sussex  Dec.  28, 


1 529 ;  K.  G. ;  Lord  High  Chamberlain ; 
died  in  1542. 

10.  n.  Henry  Ratcliffe,  son  and  heir ; 
K.  G. ;  died  in  1556. 

11.  in.  Thomas  Ratcliffe,  son  and 
heir;  K.  G.  ;  died  in  the  year  1583, 
without  issue. 

12.  iv.  Henry  Ratcliffe,  brother  and 
heir  ;  K.  G. ;  died  in  the  year  1593. 

J3.  v.  Robert  Ratcliffe,  son  and  heir; 
K.  G. ;  died  in  the  year  1629,  without 
issue. 

14.  vi.  Edward  Ratcliffe,  cousin  and 
heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  Humphrey, 
the  2d  son  of  the  earl  Robert,  who  died 
in  1542,  succeeded  as  viscount  Fitz- 
walter  and  earl  of  Sussex  ;  died  in  1641, 
without  issue.    Titles  Extinct. 

15.  i.  Thomas  Savile,3  baron  Savile 
in  England,  and  first  viscount  Castlebar 
in  Ireland ;  created  earl  of  Sussex  May 
25,  1644;  died  in  the  year  1646. 

16.  ii.  James  Savile,  son  and  heir; 
died  in  the  year  1671,  without  issue. 
Honors  Extinct. 

17.  I.  Thomas  Lennard/  baron  Dacre, 
created  earl  of  Sussex,  October  5,  1674  ; 
died  in  the  year  1 7 15,  without  male  issue. 
Earldom  Extinct. 

18.  i.  Talbot  Yelverton,5  baron  Grey 
of  Ruthyn,  and  viscount  Longueville, 
created  earl  of  Sussex  September  26, 
1717;  K.  B.;  died  in  1731. 

19.  ii.  George  Augustus  Yelverton, 
son  and  heir;  died  in    1758,  s.  p. 

20.  m.   Henry  Yelverton,  brother 
and  heir,  died  in  the  year  1799,  without 
male  issue.    Viscounty  of  liongueville 
and  earldom  of  Sussex  Extinct. 
Dukedom. 

21.  i.  His  Royal  Highness  Augustus 
Frederick,  the  sixth  son  of  king  George 
the  Third  ;  created  baron  of  Arklow  in 
Ireland,  earl  of  Inverness  in  North 
Britain,  and  duke  of  Sussex,  November 
7,  1801.  Present  duke  of  Sussex  ami 
earl  of  Inverness ;  also  baron  Arklow  in 
Ireland ;  K.  G. 

Sutton. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

1 .  i.  John  de  Sutton,6  summoned  to 
parliament  December  26th,  1323  ;  died 
in  the  year  . 

2.  i.  John  de  Sutton ;  summoned  to 
parliament  April  3,  1360;  died  . 

SWILLINGTON. 

Barony  by  Writ. 

I.  i.  Adam  de  Swillington,7  summ. 


A  *m*.  1  Gu.  a  lion,  rampant,  or.  »  Ar.  a  bond,  engm'tcd,  tx  5  Ar.  on  a  bend  sa.  three  nu»*  of  the  fir.«t,  a  ores- 
cent lor  difference— «  Or,  on  a  fewc,  gu.  three  flcurs-dc-IU  of  the  finit  >  Ar.  three  lio»»,  rain|iant,  Mid  a  chief  gulc*.  

«  Or,  a  Uon,  rampant,  douulc  qtwrfc,  vert.  '  Ar.  a  chcrron,  a*. 
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to  parliament  from  December  3,  1326, 
to  March  5,  1328,  but  never  afterwards. 

SWYNERTON. 

Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  i.  Roger  de  Swynerton,1  summ.  to 
parliament  April  23rd,  1337,  but  never 
afterwards. 

Sydney  of  Penshurst. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  Robert  Sydney,4  (the  son  of  Sir 
Henry  Sydney,  K.  G.,  by  Mary,  sister 
of  Robert  Dudley,  earl  of  Leicester;) 
created  baron  Sydney  of  Penshurst,  in 
the  county  of  Kent,  May  13th,  1603; 
created  viscount  L'Isle,  May  4th,  1605 ; 
and  earl  of  Leicester,  August  2nd,  1618. 
Barony  and  viscounty  of  L'Isle  merged 
in  the  earldom  of  Leicester  until  the 
year  1743,  when  they  became  Extinct. 

Sydney  of  Milton  and  Sheppey. 
Barony.  Viscounty. 

1.  I«  Henry  Sydney,  the  brother  of 
Philip,  earl  of  Leicester  ;  created  baron 
Sydney  of  Milton,  and  viscount  Sydney 
of  Sheppey,  both  in  the  county  of  Kent, 
April  9,  1689  ;  created  earl  of  Romney 
May  14,  1694;  died  in  the  year  1700, 
without  issue.    Titles  Extinct. 


Sydney  of  Chiselhurst,  and  St. 
Leonards. 
Barony.  Viscounty. 

1.  1.  Thomas  Townhend,  the  eldest 
son  of  Thomas  Townshend,  the  second 
son  of  Charles,  second  viscount  Town- 
shend, K.G.,  by  Elizabeth,  the  daughter 
of  Thomas,  first  baron  Pelham,  the  son 
of  Sir  John  Pelham,  bart.,  by  his  wife 
Lucy  Sydney,  the  sister  of  Philip,  earl 
of  Leicester,  created  baron  Sydney  of 
Chiselhurst,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  Mar. 
6,  1783  ;  and  June  1 1th,  1789,  viscount 
Sydney  of  St .  Leonards,  in  the  county  of 
Gloucester;  died  in  the  year  1800. 

2.  11.  John  Thomas  Townshend,  son 
and  heir,  died  January  20,  1831. 

3.  in.  John  Robert  Townshend,3  son 
and  heir.  Present  viscount  and  baron 
Sydney. 


TADC  ASTER. 

Viscounty. 

1.  1.  Henry  OBryen/  earl  of  Tho- 
mond  in  Ireland,  created  viscount  Tad- 
caster,  in  the  county  of  York,  October 
19,  1714;  died  in  the  year  1741,  without 
issue.    Viscounty  Extinct. 

Barony. 

2.  11.  William  O'Bryen,5  marquess  of 
Thomond,  &c.,in  Ireland,  created  baron 
Tadcaster,  of  Tadcaster,  in  the  county  of 
York,  in  1826. 

Talbot. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

I.  1.  Geoffrey  Talbot,  son  and  heir 
of  Richard  Talbot,  living  in  1138. 

Talbot  of  . 

Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  1.  Hugh  Talbot,"  presumed  brother 
of  the  above  Geoffrey,  died  . 

2.  11.  Richard  Talbot,  son  and  heir, 
living  in  the  year  1 153. 

3.  in.  Gilbert  Talbot,  son  and  heir, 
living  in  the  year  1205. 

4.  iv.  Richard  Talbot,  son  and  heir, 
died  . 

5.  v.  Gilbert  Talbot,  son  and  heir. 
He  married  Gwenlian,  the  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Rhese  ap  Griffiths,  the 
prince  of  South  Wales;  died  in  the 
year  1274. 

6.  vi.  Richard  Talbot,7  son  and  heir, 
died  in  1306. 

Barony  by  Writ. 

7.  vii.  Gilbert  Talbot,  son  and  heir, 
summoned  to  parliament  June  5,  1331 ; 
died  in  the  year  1346. 

8.  vin.  Richard  Talbot,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  1356. 

9.  ix.  Gilbert  Talbot,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  1387. 

10.  x.  Richard  Talbot,  son  and  heir. 
He  married  Ankaret,  sister,  and  even- 
tually sole  heir  of  John,  baron  Strange 
of  Blackmere;  and  thus  in  the  right  of 
his  wife  was  summ.  to  parliament  in  the 
life-time  of  his  father,  March  3rd,  1384. 
Succeeded  his  father  in  the  barony  of 
Talbot  in  1387 ;  died  in  1396. 

11.  xi.  Gilbert  Talbot,  son  and  heir  ; 
K.  G. ;  died  in  the  year  1419.  Ankaret, 
his  daughter  and  heiress,  died  in  infancy 
in  the  year  1431,  when  this  Barony, 
together  with  that  of  Strange  of  Black- 
mere,  fell  to 


Arms. 


'  Argent,  a  ctom,  flr>ree,  sable.  »  Or,  a  phcon,   azure  *  Quarter!?;    first  and  fourth,  arure, 

a  chevron  erm.  betwuen  three  escallops,  ar.  for  Townsiif.no  ;  second  and  third,  quarterly,  gu.  and  or,  In  the  first  quarter, 
a  mullet  ar.  for  Verb  ;  In  the  center,  a  crescent  for  difference  *  Quarterly  :  first,  gu.  three  lions,  pamant,  guardant. 


,  or  and  ar. ;  second,  ar.  three  piles,  gu. ;  third,  gu.  a  pheon,  ar. ;  fourth,  France  and  England  nuarterlv,  within 

a  border  eomponec,  ar.  ami  az.  *  Quarterly ;  first  and  fourth,  gu.  three  linns,  pamant,  guardant,  in  pale,  or  and  ar.  for 

O'BavE*  :  second,  ar.  three  piles,  meeting  in  point  laming  from  the  chief  gules;  third,  or,  a  phi-on,  az.  •  Bendy  of 

li™'  "~^.gU^T.'  l^i!^I?nJ!rllnqu    ***  hU  P0*0"""  coat-amior,  and  assumed  that  of  his  mothcr.who  bore,  gu.  a 
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12.  xii.  John  Talbot,  uncle  and  heir, 
brother  of  Gilbert,  the  last  baron; 
married  Maud  de  Nevill,  the  eldest  dau. 
and  co-heiress  of  Thomas,  baron  Furni- 
val ;  created  earl  of  Shrewsbury  March 
20,  1442 ;  K.  G.  This  barony,  together 
with  those  of  Furnival  and  Strange  of 
Blackmere,  merged  in  the  earldom  of 
Shrewsbury  until  the  death  of  earl  Gil- 
bert in  the  year  1626,  without  male  issue, 
when  they  fell  into  abeyance  between  his 
daughters  and  co-heirs. 

Talbot  of  Hensol. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  Charles  Talbot,1  lineally  de- 
scended from  Sir  Gilbert  Talbot  of 
Grafton,  the  third  son  of  John,  the  earl 
of  Shrewsbury  who  died  in  1460  ;  ere. 
baron  Talbot  of  Hensol,  in  the  county  of 
Glamorgan,  December  5th,  1733;  Lord 
Chancellor;  died  in  1737. 

Earldom, 

2.  ii.  William  Talbot,  son  and  heir; 
created  earl  Talbot  March  10th,  1761 ; 
created  baron  Dynevor  October  17th, 
1780;  died  in  the  year  1782,  without 
male  issue.  Earldom  Extinct,  and  the 
barony  of  Talbot  fell  to 

3.  in.  John  Chetwynd  Talbot,  neph. 
and  heir  male,  being  the  son  and  heir  of 
John  Talbot,  the  second  son  of  Charles, 
first  baron ;  created  viscount  Ingestrie, 
in  the  county  of  Stafford,  and  earl  Talbot 
of  Hensol,  in  the  county  of  Glamorgan, 
July  3,  1784;  died  in  1793. 

4.  iv.  Charles  Chetwynd  Talbot,2  son 
and  heir.  Present  earl  and  baron  Talbot, 
and  viscount  Ingestrie;  Lord-Lieutenant 
of  Ireland  in  the  year  1819  ;  K.  P. 

Talbot  of  Richard's  Castle. 
1.  i.  Richard  Talbot,1  the  next  bro.  of 
Gilbert,  the  baron  Talbot  who  died  in 
the  year  1346,  married  Joan,  daughter 
and  co-heir  of  Hugh  Mortimer  of  Castle 
Richard,  in  the  county  of  Hertford,  and 
acquired  that  domain.  John,  his  son  and 
heir,  left  daughters,  his  heirs.  Neither 
he  nor  Richard  his  father  were  ever  sum- 
moned to  parliament. 

Talboys. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  i.  Gilbert  Talboys,  a  lineal  de- 
scendant of  Henry  Talboys  by  Elizabeth, 
the  daughter  and  heir  of  Gilbert  Burdon, 
by  Elizabeth,  the  sister  and  heiress  of 
Gilbert,  earl  of  Angos,  son  and  heir 
of  Gilbert,  earl  of  Angos,  by  Lucie  de 
Kyme,  the  sister  and  heir  of  William, 


the  baron  Kyme  who  died  in  the  year 
1338 ;  summoned  to  parliament  in  the 
year  1529  ;  died  in  the  year  15 — ,  with- 
out male  issue. 

2.  ii.  Elizabeth,  his  sole  daughter  and 
sir,  died  without  issue.    Title  Extinct. 

Tamwokth. 
Viscounty,  September  3,  1711.  See 


Tani. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  i.  Robert  de  Tani,4  in  the  time  of 
William  I. 

2.  ii.  Hasculf  de  Tani,  living  in  the 
year  1139. 

3.  in.  Rainald  de  Tani,  died  in  ■  , 

without  issue. 

4.  iv.  Gruel  de  Tani,  brother  and 
heir,  living  in  the  year  1165;  died  in 
the  year  1179. 

5.  v.  Hasculf  de  Tani,  presumed  son 
and  heir ;  living  in  1 1 90. 

6.  vi.  Gilbert  de  Tani,  died  in  1221, 
without  issue. 


7.  1.  Peter  de  Thani,  presumed  of  the 
me  family,  living  in  the  year  1236. 

8.  11.  John  de  Thani,  son  and  heir, 
died  before  the  year  1 246. 

9.  in.  Richard  de  Thani, son  and  heir, 
died  in  1271. 

10.  iv.  Richard  de  Thani,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  1296,  leaving  Roger,  his 
son  and  heir,  who  was  never  summoned 
to  parliament. 

Tankerville. 

Earldom. 

1 .  1.  Forde  Grey,*  third  baron  Grey 
of  Werke,  created  viscount  Grey  of 
Glendale,  and  earl  of  Tankerville,  in  the 
county  of  Northumberland,  May  1 1  tit, 
1695 ;  died  in  the  year  1701,  without 
male  issue.  Viscounty  and  earldom 
Extinct. 

2.  I.  Charles  Bennet,8  baron  Ossuls- 
ton,  married  Mary,  daughter  and  heir  of 
the  last  earl,  and  was  created  earl  of 
Tankerville  October  19,  1714;  K.  T.  ; 
died  in  1722. 

3.  11.  Charles  Bennet,  son  and  heir ; 
K.T.;  died  in  1753. 

4.  in.  Charles  Bennet,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  1767. 

5.  iv.  Charles  Bennet,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  1822. 

6.  v.  Charles  Augustus  Bennet.  son 
and  heir.  Present  earl  of  Tankerville 
and  baron  Ossulston. 


Aaiia.    J  Ou.  a  lion  ,  rampant,  within  a  border,  engrailed,  or.  *  Gule»,  a  lion,  rampant 

t  nt  for  difference.  »  Bendy  of  ten,  gu.  and  ar.  «  Ar.  «ix  eaglet*,  displayed, 

■trailed. ar-         Cu-  *  bezant,  between  three  demi.lionc,  rampant,  ar 


a  lion,  rampant,  within  a  bordure,  engrailed, 

lata  Mm^m~A   1  Qu.  a  l: —  * 
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Tatshall. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  i.  Kudo,  lord  of  Tatshall/  in  the 
time  of  William  I. 

2.  ii.  Hugh  Fite-Eudo,  son  and  heir, 
living  in  the  year  1 139. 

3.  m.  Robert  Fitz-Hugh,  son  and 
heir,  living  in  1167. 

4.  iv.  Philip  FitJE-Robert,  son  and 
heir,  died  about  1 199. 

5.  v.  Robert  de  Tatshall,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  the  year  1213. 

6.  vi.  Robert  de  Tatshall,  son  and 
heir,  married  Amabill,  eldest  daughter 
and  co-heir  of  William  de  Albini,  earl  of 
Arundel ;  died  in  1249. 

Barony  by  Writ, 

7.  vn.  Robert  de  Tatshall,  son  and 
heir,  summoned  to  parliament  June  24, 
1295  ;  died  in  1297. 

8.  vm.  Robert  de  Tatshall,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  1303.  Robert,  his  son  and 
heir,  died  in  1306,  a  minor,  his  aunts, 
the  Bisters  of  Robert,  his  father,  being  his 
heirs,  among  whose  representatives  this 
barony  is  in  abeyance. 

Tavistock. 
Marquisate,  May   11,   1694.  See 
Bedford 

Temple. 

Earldom. 

1.  I.  Hester  Grenville,8  viscountess 
and  baroness  Cobham,  wife  of  Richard 
Grenville,  Esq. ,  created  countess  Temple 
Oct.  18,  1749  j  died  1752.  SeeCobham. 

2.  ii.  Richard  Grenville,3  (assumed 
the  name  of)  Temple,  son  and  heir; 
K.  G. ;  died  1779,  without  issue. 

3.  in.  George  Grenville  (assumed 
the  names  of)  Nugent  Temple,  nephew 
and  heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  George 
Grenville,  next  brother  of  the  last  earl ; 
created  marquess  of  Buckingham,  Nov. 
30,  1784  ;  died  in  1813. 

4.  iv.  Richard  Temple  Nngent  Gren- 
ville (assumed  the  names  of)  Brydges- 
Chandos,  son  and  heir,  created  duke  of 
Buckingham  and  Chandos,  marquess  of 
Chandos  and  earl  Temple  of  Stowe, 
January  12,  1822.  Present  earl  Tem- 
ple, and  earl  Temple  of  Stowe,  viscount 
and  baron  Cobham,  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham and  Chandos,  marq.  of  Buckingham 
and  marq.  of  Chandos,  also  earl  Nugent 
in  Ireland;  K.  G.    See  Buckingham. 

Templemore. 

Barony. 

1.  I.  Arthur  Chichester,4  nephew  to 


the  marquess  of  Donegall  in  Ireland, 
created  baron  Templemore,  of  Temple- 
more, in  the  county  of  Donegall,  Sept. 
7,  1831.    Present  baron  Templemore. 

Tenterden. 


1.  i.  Charles  Tenterden,*  ere.  baron 
Tenterden,  of  Hendon,  in  the  county  of 
Middlesex,  April  30, 1827- 

Tewksbury. 

Baronv,  November  9,  1706 — Merged 
in  the  Crown  June  11,  1727.  See 
Cambridge. 

Barony,  May  12,  1831.  See  Munster. 

Teybs. 

Barony,  July  7,  1660. — Extinct  in 
the  year  1688.    See  Albemarle. 

Barony  April  10.  1689— Extinct  in 
the  year  1719.    See  Schomberg. 
Teynuam. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  John  Roper,6  ere. baron  Teynhgm 
of  Teynham,  in  the  county  of  Kent, 
July  9,  1616;  died  in  1618. 

2.  ii.  Christopher  Roper,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  1622. 

3.  in.  John  Roper,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1627. 

4.  iv.  Christopher  Roper,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  the  year  1673. 

5.  v.  Christopher  Roper,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  theyear  1688. 

6.  vi.  John  Roper,  son  and  heir,  died 
in  1689,  without  issue. 

7.  vn.  Christopher  Roper,  brother 
and  heir  ;  died  in  1697,  without  issue. 

8.  vm.  Henry  Roper,  brother  and 
heir,  died  in  theyear  1723. 

9.  ix.  Philip  Roper,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  1727>  without  issue. 

10.  x.  Henry  Roper,  brother  and 
heir,  died  in  1781. 

11.  xi.  Henrv  Roper,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1*786. 

12.  xii.  Henry  Roper,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  1800,  without  issue. 

13.  xin.  John  Roper,  brother  and 
heir,  died  in  1824,  without  issue. 

14.  xiv.  Henry  Francis  Roper,7  (as- 
sumed the  name  of)  Cutzoo,  first  cousin 
and  heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  Francis 
Roper, bro.  of  Henry,  the  baronTcynham 
who  died  in  the  year  1781.  Present 
baron  Teynham. 

TliAMR. 

Viscounty,  January  28,  1620 — Ex- 
tinct in  1620.    See  Berkshire. 


A  km..   »  Chequy,  or  and  gu.  a  chief  erro.  »  Quarterly  ;  first  and  fourth,  or,  an  eagle  displayed,  u.  second  and  third, 

ar.  two  ban,  na.  on  each  three  martlet*,  or.  1  Vert,  on  a  crow,  ar.  five  torteauxes.  ♦  The  mm  of  the  marque**  of 

Donegall :  sec  title  FUherwick.  »  Purp.  a  pile,  wavy,  vairee,  or  and  gules,  between  two  water  .bougets,  in  base  of  the 

second ;  on  a  canton  ar.  a  cronier, erect,  sa.  •  Party  per  fewe,  a/,  and  ar.  a  pale countcrchanged,  three  roebuck*' !  i., 

of  the jH-rtmd.  1  Quarterly ;  fin*  and  fourth,  argent,  on  a  bend  an.  three  popinjay*  or,  collared  ku.  for  Vluzoh  : 

and  third,  |>cr  fewe,  az.  and  or,  a  pole,  countenhanged,  three  bucks'  heads,  erased,  of  the  second,  lor  ItortH. 
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Thankt. 

Earldom. 

1.  u  Nicholas  Tufton,1  baron  Tuf- 
ton,  created  earl  of  Thanet,  in  the  county 
of  Kent,  August  5,  1628;  died  in 
the  year  1632. 

2.  ii.  John  Tufton,  son  and  heir;  mar- 
ried Margaret,  daughter  and  co-heir  of 
Richard,  earl  of  Dorset,  by  Anne,  baroness 
ClifFord  ;  died  in  the  year  1664. 

3.  in.  Nicholas  Tufton,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  1679,  without  issue. 

4.  iv.  John  Tufton,  brother  and  heir, 
died  in  1680,  without  issue. 

5.  v.  Richard  Tufton,  brother  and 
heir,  died  in  1684,  without  issue. 

6.  vi.  Thomas  Tufton,  brother  and 
heir,  allowed  the  ancient  barony  of  Clif- 
ford in  the  year  1691  j  died  in  the  year 
1729,  without  male  issue.  Barony  of 
Clifford  fell  into  abeyance,  and  his 
other  honors  fell  to 

7.  vn.  Sackville  Tufton,  nephew  and 
heir  male,  being  son  and  heir  of  Sack- 
ville Tufton,  next  brother  of  the  last 
earl ;  died  in  17513. 

8.  vni.  Sackville  Tufton,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  the  year  1786. 

9.  ix.  Sackville  Tufton,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1825. 

10.  x.  Charles  Tufton,  brother  and 
heir.  Present  earl  of  Thanet,  baron 
Tufton,  and  a  baronet. 

Thetpohd. 
Viscounty,  April    12,  1672.  See 
Arlington. 

Thomond. 

Barony. 

1.  I.  Murrough  O'Bryen,*  first  mar- 
quess of  Thomond  in  Ireland  ;  created 
baron  Thomond  of  Taplow,  in  the  county 
of  Bucks,  October  2,  1801}  K.  P.; 
died  in  the  year  1808,  without  issue. 
Barony  Extinct. 

Thorpe. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

I.  i.  John  de  Thorpe,  summoned  to 
parliament,  from  June  11,2.  Edw.  II., 
1319,  to  October  10,  19,  Edw.  II.,  1325, 
but  never  afterwards ;  died  >. 

Thorpe  of  — 
1.  i.  William  de  Thorpe,  summoned 
to  parliament,  July,  16,  5  Richard  II., 
1381,  to  September  14  Richard  II.,  in 
the  year  1390. 

Throwley. 
Barony,  April  8,  1676* — Extinct  in 
1709.    See  Feversham. 


Barony,  October  19,  1714—  Extinct  in 
1746.    See  Rockingham. 

Thurlow. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  Edward  Thurlow,  created  baron 
Thurlow  of  Ashtield,  in  the  county  of 
Suffolk,  June  3,  1778 ;  created  baron 
Thurlow  of  Thurlow,  in  the  county  of 
Suffolk,  June  12,  1792  j  Lord  High 
Chancellor  ;  died  in  the  year  1806,  with- 
out issue.  Barony  of  Thurlow  of  Ash- 
field — Extinct;  barony  of  Thurlow  of 
Thurlow,  fell  to 

2.  ii.  Edward  Hovell  Thurlow,  ne- 
phew and  heir,  being  son  and  heir  of 
Thomas  Thurlow,  bishop  of  Durham, 
next  brother  of  the  last  baron  ;  died  in 
the  year  1829. 

3.  in.  Edward  Thomas  Hovell  Thur- 
low,3 son  and  heir.  Present  baron  Thur- 
low of  Thurlow. 

Thweno. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  i.  Mannaduke  de  Thweng,4  sum- 
moned to  parliament  February  22,  1307 ; 
died  in  the  year  1323. 

2.  ii.  William  de  Thweng,  son  and 
heir,  summoned  to  parliament  Dec.  30, 
1324,  but  never  afterwards ;  died  1341, 
without  issue,  leaving  his  brother  Robert 
a  priest,  his  heir,  who  died  1344,  with- 
out issue  to  whom  succeeded  Thomas, 
his  brother,  also  a  priest,  who  died  with- 
out issue,  in  1374,  leaving  the  descend- 
ants of  his  three  sisters,  his  heirs,  between 
whose  representatives  this  barony  is  in 
abeyance. 

Thynne. 
Barony,  December  11,  1682.  See 
Weymouth. 

TlBBTOT. 

Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  1.  Pain  de  Tibetot,5  summoned  to 
parliament  March  10,  1308;  died  in 
the  year  1314. 

2.  11.  John  de  Tibetot,  son  and  heir; 
married  Margaret,  sister  and  co-heiress 
of  Giles,  lord  Badlesmere;  died  in  1367. 

3.  in.  Robert  de  Tibetot,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  1372,  without  male  issue, 
leaving  daughters  and  co-heirs,  between 
whose  representatives  this  barony  is  now 
in  abeyance. 

Tibetot  or  Tiptoft. 

Barony. 

1.  1.  John  de  Tiptoft,6  son  and  heir  of 
Pain  de  Tibetot,  uext  brother  of  Robert, 
the  baron  Tibetot,  who  died  1372  ;  sum- 


Any!*.    •  Ssl  an  eagle,  displayed,  ermine,  within  a  border,  ar.  »  Quarterly ;  finrt  and  fourth,  gu.  three  lion*,  pa*. 

Hiut,  gardant,  in  pale,  or  and  ar,  for  O'Rkvan  ,  nocond  ar.  three  piles,  meeting  in  point  issuing  from  the  chief  gu.  ,  third, 

or.aphconax.  *  Quarterly:  tint,  ar.  upon  ache*,  betw.  two  chevronels  ta.  three  pnitcullUes,  with  chain*  and  ring*  of 

the  field,  for  Tmiblow ;  second,  sa.  a  crescent  ar.  for  Hovell  j  third,  aa.  a  crow,  or ;  fourth,  or,  a  chief,  indented,  ta.  a 
crescent*  for  difference.  '  Argent,  a  fcaae,  guh-a.  1  Ar.  a  salti.r,  engr.gu.  •  Sec  title  Worcester. 
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moned  to  parliament  Jan.  7,  1426 ;  died 
in  the  year  1443. 

2.  II.  John  de  Tiptoft,  son  and  heir, 
created  earl  of  Worcester  July  16,  1449 ; 
beheaded  and  attainted  in  1470.  Honors 
Forfeited. 

3.  in.  Edward  de  Tiptoft,  son  and 
heir,  restored  ;  earl  of  Worcester ;  died 
in  1485,  without  issue,  leaving  his  aunts, 
sisters  of  John,  the  earl  of  Worcester 
who  died  1470,  his  heirs,  between  whose 
representatives  this  barony  is  in  abeyance. 

TlNDALK. 

Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  i.   deTindale,1  in  the  time  of 

Henry  I. 

2.  II.  Adam  deTindale,  living  1194; 
died  — ,  without  male  issue. 

TlNMOUTn. 

Earldom,  March  19,  1 687— Forfeited 
1695.    See  Berwick. 

Tiptoft. 

See  Tibetot 

Titcopield. 
Marquisate,   July    6.    1716.  See 
Portland. 

Tiviotdalk. 
Dukedom,    April    23,    1799.  See 
Cumberland. 

ToDKNI. 

Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  i.  Robert  de  Todeni,'  lord  of  Bel- 
voir,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln  ;  died  in 
the  year  1088. 

2.  ii.  William  de  Todeni,  son  and 
heir,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Albini. 
See  Albini. 

Toni. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1 .  i.  Ralph  de  Toni,3  standard-bearer 
to  William  the  Conqueror  ;  died  1 102. 

2.  ii.  Ralph  de  Toni,  son  and  heir, 
died— . 

3.  in.  Roger  de  Toni,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1 162. 

4.  iv.  Roger  de  Toni,  son  and  heir, 
living  in  the  year  1199. 

5.  v.  Ralph  de  Toni,  presumed  son 
and  heir  of  the  last  baron  ;  died  1 239. 

6.  vi.  Roger  de  Toni,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1277. 

7.  vn.  Ralph  de  Toni,  son  and  heir, 
living  in  the  year  1294. 

Barony  by  Writ. 

8.  viii.  Robert  de  Toni,  son  and  heir, 
summoned  to  parliament  April  10,  1299; 
died  about  1311,  without  issue.  Barony 
Extinct. 


TORBAY. 

Barony,  May  29,  1 689— Extinct  in 
1716.    See  Torrington. 

TORRINGTON. 

Earldom,  July  7,  1660— Extinct  in 
1688.    See  Albemarle. 
Earldom. 

3.  i.  Arthur  Herbert,4  descended 
from  the  ancestor  of  the  earls  of  Pem- 
broke, barons  Herbert  of  Chirbury,  &c, 
created  baron  of  Torbay  and  earl  of  Tor- 
rington, both  in  the  county  of  Devon, 
May  29,  1689;  died  in  J716,  without 
issue.  Honors  Extinct. 
Barony. 

4.  i.  Thomas  Newport,4  second  son 
of  Francis,  first  earl  of  Bradford,  created 
baron  of  Torrington,  in  the  county  of 
Devon,  June  25,  1716;  died  in  1719, 
without  issue.  Title  Extinct. 
Viscounty. 

5.  I.  Sir  George  Bvng,6  bart.,  created 
baron  Byng  of  Sou  thill,  in  the  county  of 
Bedford,  and  viscount  Torrington,  in  the 
county  of  Devon,  Sept.  9,  1721  ;  K.B. ; 
died  in  the  year  1 733. 

6.  ii.  Pattee  Byng,  son  and  heir, 
died  1 747,  without  issue. 

7.  in.  George  Byng,  brother  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1750. 

8.  iv.  George  Byng,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  1812,  without  male  issue. 

9.  v.  John  Byng,  brother  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1813. 

10.  vi.  George  Byng,  son  and  heir. 
Present  viscount  Torrington,  baron  Byng, 
and  a  baronet. 

Totness. 

Earldom. 

1.  i.  George  Carew,7  baron  Carew  of 
Clopton,  created  earl  of  Totness,  in  the 
county  of  Devon,  Febr.  5,  1626  ;  died 
1629,  s.  p.m.    Honors  Extinct. 

Viscounty,  July  29,  1675— Extinct  in 
1680.    See  Plymouth. 

T0WN8HEND. 

Barony.  Viscounty. 

1.  i.  Sir  Horatio  Townshend,*  third 
bart.,  created  baron  Townshend  of  Lynn 
Regis,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  April 
20,  1661  ;  created  viscount  Townshend 
of  Raynham,  iu  the  county  of  Norfolk, 
Dec.  11, 1682;  died  1687. 

2.  11.  Charles  Townshend,  son  and 
heir  ;  K.  G.  ;  Lord-Lieut,  of  Ireland  in 
1717  ;  died  in  the  year  1738. 

3.  in.  Charles  Townshend,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  the  year  1 764. 

AftMfL   1  Ar.  a  chief,  indented,  gu.  1  '  >'•-  an  eagle,  displayed,  within  a  border,  ar.  »  Ar.  a  maunch,  guln — - 

*  Party  per  pale,  ai.  and  gu.  three  lion*,  rampant,  ar.  a  mullet  for  difference.  »  Argent,  a  chevron,  gu.  between  three 

IcoparoV  heads,  *a  •  Quarterly,  *a  and  ar.  in  the  Ant,  a  lion,  rampant,  of  the  *ccond.  '  Or,  three  " 

u  *  Ai.  a  clu-vron,  ermine,  between  three  c*catlop»,  ar. 
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Marquisate. 

4.  iv.  George  Townshend,  son  and 
heir,  created  marquess  Townshend  of 
Ravnham,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk, 
Oct.  27,  1786  ;  Lord-Lieut,  of  Ireland  ; 
married  Charlotte,  baroness  Ferrers  de 
Chartley  ;  died  in  the  year  1807. 

6.  v.  George  Townshend,  son  and 
heir,  baron  Ferrers  de  Chartley,  in  the 
right  of  his  mother ;  created  earl  of  Lei- 
cester, in  the  life-time  of  his  father, 
May  18,  1784;  died  in  1811. 

6.  vi.  George  Ferrers  Townshend,' 
son  and  heir.  Present  marquess  viscount 
and  baron  Townshend,  earl  of  Leicester, 
baron  Ferrers  de  Chartley,  baron  Comp- 
ton. 

Thaci. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  i.  Henry  de  Traci,2  living  in  the 
year  1146. 

2.  ii.  Oliver  de  Traci,  son  and  heir, 
died  about  1 184. 

3.  m.  Oliver  de  Traci,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1212. 

4.  iv.  Henry  de  Traci,  son  and  heir, 
died  about  the  year  1274,  without  male 
issue. 


5.  i.  William  de  Traci,  Steward  of 
Normandy  ;  one  of  the  murderers  of 
Thomas  a  Becket ;  living  in  1223. 

Trafalgar. 
Viscounty,  November  20,  1805.  See 
Nelson. 

Trailli. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  i.  Geoffrey  de  Trailli,3  living  in 
the  year  1 1 75. 

2.  ii.  Walter  de  Trailli,  son  and  heir, 
living  in  the  year  1212. 

Trkgoz. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  i.  Geoffrey  de  Tregoz,4  died  about 
the  year  1 1 74. 

2.  n.  William  de  Tregoz,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  the  year  I21K 

3.  in.  Robert  de  Trt-goz,  son  and 
heir,  living  in  the  year  1236,  to  whom 
succeeded  the  following  baron. 

4.  iv.   Robert   de  Tregoz,   son  of 
Geoffrey,  died  in  the  year  12(35. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

5.  v.  John  de  Tregoz,  son  and  heir, 
summoned  to  parliament  February  6, 


1299;  died  in  the  year  1300.  Barony 
in  abeyance. 

Trkgoz  of — 
Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  i.  Henry  de  Tregoz,  presumed  of 
the  above  family,  summoned  to  parlia- 
ment January  22,  32  Edward  L,  1305, 
toMarchl4,f5EdwardII.,I322;died— . 

Tregoz  of  — . 
Barony  by  Writ. 

I.  i.  Thomas  de  Tregoz,  summoned 
to  parliament  January  4,  1318;  died — . 

Trkgoz  of  Highworth. 
Barony. 

1.  i.  Oliver  St.  John,4  first  viscount 
Grandison,  in  Ireland  (descended  from 
John,  the  baron  Tregoz,  who  diedfin  the 
year  1300,  and  uncle  of  Sir  John  St. 
John,  bart.,  whose  grandson,  Sir  Henry 
St.  John,  was  created  viscount  St.  John ;) 
created  baron  Tregoz  of  Highworth,  in 
the  county  of  Wilts,  May  21,  1620; 
died  in  the  year  1629,  without  issue. 
Barony  Extinct. 

Trkmaton. 
Viscounty,  July  27,  1726, — Extinct 
in  1765.    See  Cumberland. 

Trench. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  Richard  le  Poer  Trench,6  second 
earl  of  Clancarty  in  Ireland ;  created 
baron  Trench  of  Garbally,  in  the  county 
of  Gal  way  July  15,  1815 ;  created  vis- 
count Clancarty,  of  the  county  of  Cork, 
November  1 7,  'l  823.    See  Clancarty. 

Tkkntham. 
Viscounty,   July     8,    1746.  See 
Gower. 

Trevor. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  Thomas  Trevor,7  created  baron 
Trevor  of  Bromham,  in  the  county  of 
Bedford,  December  31,  1711  ;  died  in 
the  year  1730. 

2. *  ii.  Thomas  Trevor,  son  and  heir, 
died  1753,  without  male  issue. 

3.  in.  John  Trevor,  brother  and  heir, 
died  1764,  without  male  issue. 

4.  iv.  Robert  Trevor,  (assumed  the 
name  of)  Hampden,  half-brother  and 
heir,  created  viscount  Hampden  June 
14,  1776— Extinct  in  the  year  1824.  See 
Hampden. 

Trcsbut. 
Barony  bu  Tenure. 

1.  1.  William  de  Trusbut,8  living  in 


Atvs.    I  Quarterly  ;  firrt  and  fourth,  ax.  a  chevron  erm.lictwecn  three  encallorn,  ar.  for  Towxsnevn  ;  second  and  third, 

quarte-lr,  ru.  »nd  or,  on  the  first  a  mullet  ar.  fi>r  Vv.rr.  — '  *  Or,  two  bemilet*,  pule*.  *  Or,  ,irr«u  engrailed,  between 

four  martlet*,  ru.  •*  Gu.  two  liar*  s:  -mrls,  and  in  chief  a  lion,  pa«ant,  guardant,  or.  4  Areent,  on  a  chief  gu  two 

mullein  plane!  of  the  field  — •  See  thnrartv  '  Quarterly  ;  first  and  fourth,  onrty  per  be  :A.  Miiisur,  erm.  and  i  rininoin, 

•  lion  rampant,  or ;  iccond  and  third  ar.  a  ejdticr  gu.  b-Wvn  four  casks  dist>U\«t,  a*.— "  Ai.  a  Catherinc.w  luvl,  or. 
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1 139 ;  died  — ,  leaving  three  sons, 
Richard,  Geoffrey,  and  Robert,  who  all 
died  without  issue,  when  their  three  sis- 
ters became  their  heirs. 

TBU88EL. 

Barony  by  Writ. 

I.  i.  William  Trussel,'  summoned  to 
parliament  Febr.  25,  134*2,  but  never 
afterwards  ;  Admiral  of  the  king's  fleet; 
died  — .    Barony  Extinct. 

Tuciikt. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  !.  William  Tuchet,  summoned  to 
parliament  from  Dec.  29,  1299,  to  Nov. 
3,  34  Edw.  I.  1300  ;  died  — . 

TUFTON. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  Sir  Nicholas  Tufton,  second 
hart,  created  baron  Tufton,  of  Tufton, 
in  the  county  of  Sussex,  November  1 , 
1620 ;  created  earl  of  Thanet  August  5, 
1020.    See  Thanet. 

TUNBRIDOE. 

Viscounty. 

I.  i.  Richard  Burgh,9  earl  of  Clan- 
rickard  in  Ireland,  created  baron  Somer- 
hill  and  vise.  Tunbridge,  in  the  county 
of  Kent,  April  3,  1624  ;  created  earl  of 
St.  Albans  August  23,  1628—  Extinct 
in  1059.    See  St.  Albans. 

Viscounty,  May  10,  1695.  See 
Rochford. 

TURNHAM. 

Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  i.  Robert  de  Turnham/  in  the 
time  of  Henry  II. 

2.  ii.  Robert  de  Turnham,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  the  year  1211,  without 
male  issue. 

3.  in.  Stephen  de  Turnham,  brother  of 
the  last  baron ;  seneschal  of  Anjou  1186; 
died  before  1214. 

Tyes. 

Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  i.  Henry  de  Tyes,*  summoned  to 
parliament  Febr.  0,  1299-  died  1308. 

2.  ii.  Henry  de  Tyes,  son  nnd  heir, 
summoned  to  parliament  Jan.  8,  1313  ; 
beheaded  1321  ;  died  — .  without  issue, 
Alice,  his  sister,  wife  of  Warine  del/ Isle, 
was  his  heir,  among  whose  representatives 
thus  barony  is  in  abeyance. 

Tyes  of—. 
Barony  bu  Writ. 

1.  i.  Walter  de  Tyes,  probably  of 
the  same  family,  summoned  to  parliament 


February  6, 1299;  died  in  1324,  without 
issue.    Honors  Extinct. 

Tyndale. 
Barony,  February  14, 1603 — Forfeited 
in  1685  ;*  restored  March  23,  1743.  See 
Doncaster. 

Tyndale. 
Barony,  March  7,  1688 — Forfeited  in 
1716.    See  Derwentwater. 

Tyrone. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  George  de  la  Poer  Beresford,5 
second  earl  of  Tyrone  in  Ireland ;  ere. 
baron  Tyrone  of  Haverford  West,  in  the 
county  of  Pembroke,  August  8,  1786  ; 
created  marq.  of  Waterford,  in  Ireland, 
August,  1789  ;  died  in  1800. 

2.  ii.  Henry  de  la  Poer  Bcresford, 
son  and  heir,  died  in  1826. 

3.  in.  Henry  de  la  Poer  Bcresford, 
son  and  heir.  Present  baron  Tyrone  ; 
also  marquess  of  Waterford,  &c,  in  Ire- 
land; K.  P. 


Uffington. 
Viscounty,    June    13,    1801.  See 
Craven. 

Ufford. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  i.  Robert  de  Ufford,6  summoned  to 
parliament  Jan.  13,  1308  ;  died  in  1316. 

2.  ii.  Robert  de  Ufford,  son  nnd  heir, 
created  earl  of  Suffolk  March  16,  1337  ; 
died  in  the  year  1309. 

3.  in.  Robert  de  Ufford,  son  and 
heir-apparent  of  Robert,  earl  of  Suffolk, 
the  last  baron,  was  summoned  to  parlia- 
ment Febr  2-1,  1342  ;  died  — ,  (in  the 
life-time  of  his  father,)  without  issue. 

4.  iv.  William  de  Ufford,  brother  and 
heir  of  Robert,  the  last  baron,  and  second 
son  of  Robert,  earl  of  Suffolk,  succeeded 
as  earl  of  Suffolk  in  1309  ;  K.  G.  ;  died 
1382,  without  issue.  Barony  fell  into 
abeyance  between  his  sisters  and  heirs. 

Ufford  of — . 
Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  i.  John  de  Ufford,  son  and  heir  of 
Ralph  de  Ufford,  (brother  of  Robert,  first 
earl  of  Suffolk,)  by  Eve,  daughter  aiul 
heir  of  John  de  Clavering,  his  first  wife, 
summoned  to  parliament  April  3,  1300 ; 
died  1361.    Honors  Extinct. 

Uohtred. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  i.  Thomas  de  Ughtred,7  sutr.nioiu  d 


Akmh       Ar.  frettc*,  gu.  on  the  joint*  he/antce.  1  SeetUh-St.  Alton*  "  On.  a  lion,  i^anr.in  fr  t»;  or.  tf« 

tVOOMCMl  m  pale.ar.  «  Ar.  a  chevron,  git. — -»  Quarterly;  first  and  fourth,  ar  rrvinlly  titehre.  three  foHfcdr.Kl 

within  a  !>ordure,  engr.  «a.  for  BkrfhH.hd  ;  *ornnd  and  third,  ar.  a  rhicf,  imlmttd,      lor  Ij»  IV tB  «  baLlc,  a  cur.  i 

ungraded,  or.  «  Gu.  on  a  crow,  natoncc,  or,  five  mullet*  of  the  field. 
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to  parliament  April  30, 1343;  died  1365, 
leaving  Thomas,  his  son  and  heir,  never 
summoned  to  parliament 

Umfravill. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  I.  Robert  de  Umfravill,1  lord  of 
Toures,  kinsman  of  William  I.,  obtained 
a  grant  of  the  lordship  of  Kiddlesdale,  in 
the  county  of  Northumberland  in  1076. 

2.  11.  Gilbert  de  Umfravill,  in  the 
time  of  Henry  I. 

3.  in.  Robert  de  Umfravill,  living  in 
the  year  1 139. 

4.  iv.  Odonell  de  Umfravill,  died  in 
1182;  lord  of  Prudhow. 

5.  v.  Robert  de  Umfravill,  son  and 
heir,  died  — . 

6.  vi.  Richard  de  Umfravill,  son  and 
heir ;  lord  of  Prudhow  ;  died  1 226. 

7.  vii.  Gilbert  de  Umfravill,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  1214. 

8.  viii.  Gilbert  de  Umfravill,  son 
and  heir,  carl  of  Angus  in  Scotland  ; 
summoned  to  parliament  June  24,  Oct. 
1,  and  November  2,  1295  ;  died  1380. 

9.  ix.  Robert  de  Umfravill,  son  and 
heir,  earl  of  Angus  ;  died  1325. 

10.  x.  Gilbert  de  Umfravill,  son  and 
heir,  earl  of  Angus  ;  died  1381,  without 
surviving  issue.    Barony  in  abeyance. 

Upper  Ossory. 

Barony. 

1.  1  John  Fitz- Patrick,5  second  earl 
of  Upper  Ossory  in  Ireland  ;  created  ba- 
ron of  Upper  Ossory  of  Amphill,  in  the 
county  of  Bedford,  Aug.  12,  1794;  died 
1818,  s.  p.  m.    Honors  Extinct. 

De  Urtiaco. 
See  L'Orti. 

UVEDALE. 

Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  1.  Peter  de  Uvedale,  summoned 
to  pari,  from  Jan.  27,  1332,  to  Jan.  22, 
9  Edward  ill.,  1336 ;  died  without  issue. 
Barony  Extinct. 

Uxbridoe. 

Earldom. 

1.  1.  Henry  Paget,5  baron  Paget  and 
baron  Burton,  created  earl  of  Uxbridge, 
co.  Middlesex,  Oct.  19,  1714;  died  in 
the  year  1743. 

2.  ii.  Henry  Paget,  grandson  and 
heir;  being  son  and  heir  of  Thomas 
Catesby  Paget,  eldest  son  of  the  last  earl ; 
died  1 769,  s.  p.  Barony  of  Burton  and 
Earldom  of  Uxbridge  Extinct. 

3.  hi.  Henry  Bay  ley- Paget,  baron 
Paget,  cousin  and  heir  of  the  last  earl ; 


created  earl  of  Uxbridge,  co.  Middlesex, 
May  19,  1784;  died  1812. 

4.  iv.  Henry  William  Paget,  son  and 
heir  ;  created  marquess  of  Anglesey  July 
4,  1815.  Present  earl  of  Uxbridge, 
marquess  of  Anglesey,  baron  Paget,  and 
a  baronet  of  Ireland";  K.  G.;  G.  C.  B. 


Valence. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  1.  William  de  Valence,4  son  ot 
Hugh  le  Brun,  earl  of  Marche,inPoictou, 
by  Isabel,  widow  of  king  John  ;  mar- 
ried Joan,  sister  and  heir  of  William,  ba- 
ron de  Montchensy  ;  created  earl  of 
Pembroke;  died  in  the  year  1296. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

2.  11.  Aymer  dc  Valence,  son  and 
heir,  earl  of  Pembroke,  summoned  to 
parliament  Feb.  6,  1299  ;  died  1323, 
without  issue.    Honors  Extinct. 

Valletort. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  1.  Ralph  de  Valletort,4  living  1 16o. 

2.  11.  Roger  de  Valletort,  living  1203. 

3.  in.  Reginald  de  Valletort;  died 
in  the  year  1246,  ».  p. 

4.  iv.  Ralph  de  Valletort,  brother  and 
heir ;  died  in  the  year  1259. 

5.  v.  Reginald  de  Valletort,  son  and 
heir ;  died  1270,  s.  p. 

6.  vi.  Roger  de  Valletort,  uncle  and 
heir;  died  1290,  s.  p. 

Valletort. 
Viscounty,  March  5,    1781.  See 
Mount  Edgcumbe. 

Valoines. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  1.  Peter  de  Valoines,6  in  the  time  of 
William  I. 

2.  11.  Roger  de  Valoines,  son  and 
heir,  died  1184,  s.  p.  m. 


3.  in.  Alan  de  Valoines,  of  the 
family  ;  died  about  1 194,  s.  p. 

4.  iv.  Robert  de  Valoines,  brother 
and  heir  ;  living  in  1210. 

5.  v.  Robert  de  Valoines,  son  and  heir, 
died  — .  without  issue. 

6.  1.  Robert  de  Valoines,  died  1282. 

7.  1.  Theobald  de  Valoines,  of  the 
same  family;  died  1209. 

8.  11.  Thomas  de  Valoines,  son  and 
heir,  living  in  the  year  12!  7. 


A»vi    '  Ou.  acinquefoil,  within  an  orlc  of  crow  rros»lct»,  or.  •  S*.  a  wlticr,  ar.  nn  a  chief  ax.  three  fleurs-de-lis,  nr. 

 1  Sa.  on  a  cvms,  ctu;r.  between  f«>ur  eagle*,  diaulaved,  .ir.  live  lion*  of  the  ttr-t.  -  -•  See  title  l'etnbioke.  *  Item!) 

f  six,  U.  ami  gu.  within  a  border,  u.  bczantcc.  *  (ir,  a  «.to»,  «u.  within  a  bonier,  at.  biU-tlee  of  the  second. 
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9.  i.  Philip  de  Valoines,  died  about 
the  year  1195. 

Vane. 

Earldom. 

1.  i.  Charles  William  Stuart,1  (assu- 
me 1  the  name  of)  Vane,  baron  Stewart 
of  Stewart's  Court  in  England,  and  3rd 
marquess  of  Londonderry  in  Ireland  ; 
created  viscount  Seaham,  co.  Durham, 
and  earl  Vane,  July  8,  1823.  Present 
earl  Vane,  viscount  Seaham,  and  baron 
Stewart  of  Stewart's  Court  ;  also  mar- 
quess of  Londonderry,  &c.  in  Ireland  ; 
G.  C  B. 

Vaughan.  . 

Barony. 

1.  i.  Richard  Vaughan,3  second  earl 
of  Carberry,  in  Ireland;  created  baron 
Vaughan  of  Emlvn,  co.  Caermarthen, 
Oct  25  1643  ;  died  1687. 

2.  u.  John  Vaughan,  son  and  heir, 
earl  of  Carberry,  in  Ireland  ;  died  1713, 
8.  P.  m.    Barony  Extinct. 

Vaux. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  1.  Hugh  de  Vallibus,'1  or  Vaux, 
baron  of  Gillesland,  in  the  time  of  Stephen. 

2.  11.  Robert  de  Vaux,  son  and  heir, 
living  in  1176. 

3.  111.  Robert  de  Vaux,  son  and  heir, 
living  12 15,  died  s.  p. 

Barony  by  Writ. 

4.  iv.  Ranulph  de  Vaux,  brother  and 
heir,  died  — . 

5.  v.  Robert  de  Vaux,  son  and  heir, 
living  in  the  year  1234. 

6.  vi.  Hubert  de  Vaux,  son  and  heir, 
died  — .  s.  p.  m.  Maud,  his  sole  dau. 
and  heir,  was  wife  of  Thomas  de  Multon, 
and  conveyed  to  him  the  barony  of  Gilles- 
land. 

7.  i.  Robert  de  Vallibus,  or  Vaux, 
younger  brother  of  Hugh,  first  baron  of 
Gillesland. 

8.  n.  William  de  Vaux,  son  and  heir. 

9.  III.  Robert  de  Vaux,  son  and  heir. 

10.  iv.  Robert  de  Vaux,  son  and  heir, 
died  before  I2ll,  s.  p. 

11.  v.  Oliver  de  Vaux,  brother  and 
heir,  living  1 244. 

1 2.  vi.  William  de  Vaux,  son  and 
heir  of  Robert,  eldest  son  of  the  last  ba- 
ron ;  died  about  1 253,  a.  P. 

13.  vii.  John  de  Vaux,  brother  and 
heir.  Steward  of  Acquitaine  1283  ; 
died  128*,  without  male  issue. 


Vaux  of  Harrowdev. 

Barony. 

1.  [,  Nicholas  Vaux,4  descended  from 
the  same  family  ;  created  baron  Vaux  of 
Harrowdon,  co.  Northampton,  April  27, 
1523  ;  died  in  the  year  1523. 

2.  11.  Thomas  Vaux,  son  and  heir, 
living  1558  ;  died  before  1562. 

3.  in.  William  Vaux,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1595. 

4.  iv.  Edward  Vaux,  grandson  and 
heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  George  Vaux, 
eldest  son  of  the  last  baron  ;  died  ltKJI, 
s.  p.  L.    Barony  Extinct. 

Vavasour. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

I.  1.  William  le  Vavasour/  summoned 
to  parliament  from  Feb.  6,  1299,  to  Jan. 
7,  1313;  died-. 

Vavasour  of  

Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  1.  Walter  le  Vavasour,  presumed  of 
the  same  family,  summ.  to  pari.  July 
20,  1313,  but  never  afterwards;  died  — . 
Barony  Extinct. 

Vkel. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  1.  Peter  le  Veel ;  summoned  to 
parliament  Feb.  25,  1342,  but  never 
afterwards  ;  died  — .    Barony  Extinct. 

Verdon. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  1.  Bertram  de  Verdon/  lord  of 
Farneham  Royal,  time  of  William  I. 

2.  11.  Norman  de  Verdon,  living  in 
the  year  1140. 

3.  in.  Bertram  de  Verdon,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  1 192. 

4.  iv.  Thomas  de  Verdon,  son  and 
heir,  died  1 199,  without  issue. 

5.  v.  Nicholas  de  Verdon,  brother 
and  heir,  died  1231,8.  p.m.  Rohese, 
his  daughter  and  heir,  married  Theobald 
le  Butiler,  retaining  her  own  name ;  she 
died  in  the  year  1247. 

6*.  VI.  John  de  Verdon,  her  son  and 
heir,  died  in  the  year  12/4. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

7.  VII.  Theobald  de  Verdon,  son  and 
heir,  summoned  to  parliament  June  24, 
1495  ;  died  in  the  year  1309. 

8.  viii.  Theobald  de  Verdon,  son  and 
heir ;  his  second  wife  was  Elizabeth, 
daughter  and  coheir  of  Gilbert  de  Clare, 
earl  of  Gloucester,  by  Joan  daughter  of 
king  Edw.  I.;  died  1386,  s.p.  m.,  leaving 
four  daughters  his  coheirs,  among  whose 
representatives  the  barony  is  in  abey- 
ance. 


„„,  n  k  o,«U  th,  .  hcvro,,  — •  ChW  ».  and       o„  a  ffit.^l'  SE?&£ o"^  !<K 
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Verdon  of  . 

Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  I.  John  de  Yrerdon ;  summoned  to 
parliament  Jan.  27,  1332;  living  in  1342. 

Vere. 
Baromj  by  Tenure. 

1.  i.  Alberic  de  Vere,'  in  the  time  of 
William  I. 

2.  it.  Alberic  de  Vere,  son  and  heir, 
created  lord  Chamberlain  of  England  by 
king  Henry  I.  to  him  and  his  heirs ; 
died  in  the  year  1 140. 

3.  Alberic  de  Vere,  son  and  heir; 
cieated  earl  of  Oxford.    See  Oxford. 

Vere  of  . 

Barony  by  Writ. 

I.  i.  Hugh  de  Vere,  presumed 
younger  son  of  Robert,the  earl  of  Oxford, 
who  died  1296 ;  summoned  to  parlia- 
ment Feb.  6,  1299;  married  Dionysia, 
(laughter  and  heir  of  William,  son  of 
Warine  de  Montchensy ;  died  — ,  s.  p. 
Barony  Extinct. 

Vere  of  Tilbury. 

Barony. 

I.  I.  Horatio  Vere,  youngest  son  of 
Geotfry  Vere,  brother  of  John,  the  earl  of 
Oxford,  who  died  1562 ;  created  baron 
Vere  of  Tilbury,  co.  Essex,  July  25, 
1625  ;  died  1636,  s.  p.m.  Title  Extinct. 

Vere  of  Hanworth. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  Vere  Beauclerk,2  third  son  of 
Charles,  first  duke  of  St.  Albans,  by 
Diana,  daughter  and  eventually  sole  heir 
of  Aubrey  de  Vere,  the  last  earl  of  Ox- 
ford, created  baron  Vere  of  Hanworth,  in 
the  county  of  Middlesex,  March  28, 1750 ; 
died  in  the  year  1781. 

2.  ii.  Aubrey  Beauclerk,  son  and 
heir,  succeeded  as  duke  of  St.  Albans,  in 
17»7-    Barony  merged   in  dukedom. 
See  St.  Albans. 

Vernon. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  George  Venables  Vernon,3  ere. 
lord  Vernon,  baron  of  Kinderton,  in  the 
county  of  Chester,  May  12,  1762  ;  died 
in  the  year  1 780. 

2  it.  George  Venables  Vernon,  son 
and  heir,  died  in  1813. 

3.  m.  Heniy  Venables  Vernon,  son 
and  heir,  died  in  1*29. 

4.  iv.  George  Charles  Venables  Ver- 


non, son  and  heir.      Present  baron 
Vernon. 

Verulam. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  Francis  Bacon,4  created  baron 
Verulam,  of  Verulam,  in  the  county  of 
Herts,  July  11,  1618;  created  viscount 
St.  Albans  Jan.  27,  1621  ;  Lord  Chan- 
cellor; died  in  the  year  1626,  without 
issue.    Titles  Extinct. 

Verulam  of  Gorhambury. 
Barony. 

1.  i.  James  Bucknall  Grimston,  3rd 
viscount  Grimston  in  Ireland ;  created 
baron  Verulam  of  Gorhambury,  in  the 
county  of  Herts,  July  9,  1790  ;  died  in 
the  year  1808. 

Earldom. 

2.  ii.  James  Walter  Grimston5,  son 
and  heir,  created  viscount  Grimston  and 
earl  Verulam,  Nov.  24,  1815.  Present 
earl  and  baron  Verulam,  and  viscount 
Grimston  in  England  ;  vise.  Grimston 
and  baron  Dunboyne  in  Ireland ;  and 
baron  Forrester,  in  the  right  of  his  mother, 
in  Scotland. 

Vesci. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  i.  Yvo  de  Vesci,6  in  the  time  of 
Wrilliam  I.  Beatrix,  his  daughter  and 
heir,  married  Eustacius  Fitz-John. 

2.  ii.  William,  son  and  heir  of  the 
said  Beatrix,  assumed  his  mother's  name 
ofDe  Vesci;  died  in  1184. 

3.  in.  Eustace  de  Vesci,  son  and 
heir,  was  one  of  the  25  barons  appointed 
to  enforce  Magna  Ciiarta  ;  married 
Margaret,  daughter  of  William,  king  of 
Scotland;  died  about  1216. 

4.  iv.  William  de  Vesci,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1253. 

Barony  by  Writ. 

5.  v.  John  de  Vesci,  son  and  heir, 
summoned  to  parliament  December  24, 
1264 ;  died  1289,  without  issue. 

6.  vi.  William  de  Vesci,  brother  and 
heir,  was  one  of  the  competitors  for  the 
crown  of  Scotland  ;  died  in  1297,  with- 
out lawful  issue.    Barony  Extinct. 

Vesci. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  i.  William  de  Vesci,  natural  sou  of 
Wrilliam,  the  last  baron,  summoned  to 
parliament  Jan.  8,  1313  j  died  in  1315, 
without  issue.    Barony  Extinct. 


Arm*.    1  See  title  Oxford.  >  Quarterly  ,  first  and  fourth,  quarterly,  France  and  England,  on  a  bat  une,  gules,  three 

ram,  argent  ,  second  and  third,  quarterly,  gules  and  or,  in  the  tint,  a  mullrt,  argent,  for  Vere,  carl  of  Oxford.— — 
*  Quarterly;  find  ami  fourth,  at  two  bant,  ar.  for  Venablkn;  second,  ar.  a  fret,  sa.  for  Version  ;  third,  or,  on  a  fewe,  a«. 

three  garhs  of  the  first,  for  Vkr.vox  of  Hahlixuto*.  4  See  title  St.  Alban's.  •  Quarterly ;  first,  ar.  on  a  teste,  oa. 

three  mullets  of  tix  point*,  pierced,  or :  in  the  dexter  chief  point  an  ermine  spot,  for  Urimyton  :  second,  sa.  a  fewe,  dan. 
cettee,  between  two  leopard*'  faces  or,  for  Li  t  kv.n  ;  third,  ar.  two  chtTronels,  between  three  bucks'  head*,  cabossed,  a/, 
attired  or,  for  BuCKKALi  :  fourth,  ar.  a  fease,  daneettee,  per  pale,  az.  and  gu.  between  three  eagle*,  displayed,  sa.  beaked 
aiul  legged,  or,  for  Walter  ;  fifth,  ar.  a  ftm  gu.  between  three  bugle-horn*  sa.  stringed  gu.  for  Forrester  ;  sixth,  gu. 
quatrefoil,  or,  for  Kowe.  '  Gu.  a  cross,  ar. 
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V  K8CI. 

Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  I.  Robert  de  Vesci,  brother  of  Yvo, 
the  first  baron  of  this  name,  living  in 
the  time  of  William  I. 

VlCOUNT. 

Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  i.  John  le  Vicount,  (son  of  Odoard 
baron  of  Emesdon,  in  Northumberland,) 
living  in  the  year  1162. 

2.  II.  John  le  Vicount,  living  111)6. 

3.  in.  John  le  Vicount,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1214,  without  male 
issue. 

VlLLIERS. 

Viscounty. 

1.  I.  George  Villiers,1  first  baron 
Whaddon,  created  viscount  Villiers  Aug. 
20,  1616;  created  earl  of  Buckingham, 
January  5,  1617—  Extinct  in  1687.  See 
Buckingham. 

Villiers  of  Dartford  and  Hoo. 
Barony.  Viscounty. 

1.  i.  EJu  ard  Villiers,*  son  of  Sir  Ed- 
ward, second  son  of  Sir  George  Villiers, 
by  his  first  wife,  (his  second  wife  was 
created  duchess  of  Buckingham ;)  created 
baron  Villiers  of  Hoo,  and  vise.  Villiers 
of  Dartford,  both  in  the  county  of  Kent, 
March  20,  1691  }  created  earl  of  Jersey, 
Oct.  13,  1697.    See  Jersey. 

Villiers  of  Davcntry. 
Barony,  April  18,  1623— Extinct  in 
1659.    8ee  Anglesey. 

Villiers  of  Stoke. 
Baron v,  June  19,  1619— Extinct  in 
1657.  SeePurbeck. 

VlPOUNT. 

Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  i.  Robert  de  Vipount,3  slain  in 
the  year  1085. 

2.  ii.  Robert  de  Vipount,  living  in 
the  year  1107. 

3.  in.  William  de  Vipount,  living  in 
the  year  1203. 

4.  iv.  Robert  de  Vipount,  brother  of 
the  said  William,  held  the  honors  of 
Totneys  in  1 165  ;  died  in  1227. 

5.  v.  John  de  Vipount,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1 242. 

6.  vi.  Robert  de  Vipount,  son  and 
heir,  died  about  1265,  s.  p.  m. 

7.  I.  Yvode  Vipount,  brother  of  the 
baron  Robert,  who  died  in  1227;  had 
his  lands  seized  in  1216. 


Wahull. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  t.  Simon  de  Wahull,4  in  the  time 
of  Henry  I. 

2.  ii.  Walter  de  Wahull,  living  in 
the  year  1172. 

3.  in.  Simon  de  Wahull,  died  in  the 
year  1196. 

4.  iv.  John  de  W ahull,  died  in  the 
year  1216,  without  issue. 

5.  v.  Saiher  de  Wahull,  died  in  the 
year  1250. 

6.  vi.  Walter  de  Wahull,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  the  year  1269. 

7.  vn.  John  de  Wahull,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1295. 

8.  vin.  Thomas  de  Wahull,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  the  year  1304,  leaving  John, 
his  son  and  heir,  never  summoned  to 
parliament. 

Waith. 

Barony,  November  19,  1734.  Ex- 
tinct in  1782.    See  Malton. 

Wake. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  I.  Hugh  Wac,4  lord  of  Wilesford, 
in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  died  . 

2.  II.  Baldwin  Wake,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1201. 

3.  in.  Baldwin  Wake,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1206. 

4.  iv.  Baldwin  Wake,  son  and  heir, 
died  about  the  year  1213. 

5.  v.  Hugh  Wake,  son  and  heir,  died 
in  the  year  1241. 

6.  vi.  Baldwin  Wake,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1282. 

Barony  by  Writ. 

7.  VII.  John  Wake,  son  and  heir, 
summoned  to  parliament  Oct.  1.  1295; 
died  in  the  year  1300. 

8.  vin.  John  Wake,  son  and  heir, 
never  summoned  to  parliament;  died 
 ,  without  issue. 

9.  ix.  Thomas  Wrake,  brother  and 
heir,  summoned  to  parliament  Nov.  20, 
1317  ;  married  Blanch,  the  daughter  of 
Henry  Plantagenet,  earl  of  Lancaster  ; 
died  in  the  year  1349,  without  issue, 
leaving  Margaret,  widow  of  Edmund, 
earl  of  Kent,  the  younger  son  of  king 
Edward  I.,  his  sister  and  heir,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  barony,  which  on  her  death 
fell  to  Joan  Plantagenet,  her  daughter  and 
heir,  who  styled  herself  "  The  Lady 
of  Wake."  By  her  first  husband.  Sir 
Thomas  Holland,  this  Joan  had  Thomas 
Holland,  earl  of  Kent,  her  heir,  and  this 
barony  merged  in  that  dignity  until  the 


Arm*.    »  Sec  title  HurkiiiKliam.  »  Srrti'.lc  Jcrtry.. 

*  Or,  two  bar*,      in  chief  Uinx  tortirauxix 


Or,, 


Or,  llitcc  t 
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year  1400,  when  by  the  attainder  of 
Thomas  Holland,  duke  of  Surrey  and 
earl  of  Kent,  it  became  Forfeited. 

Wakefield. 

Earldom. 

I.  i.  Robert  Ker,1  duke  of  Rox- 
burgh, &c,  in  Scotland,  created  May, 
24,  1722,  baron  and  earl  Ker,  of  Wake- 
field, in  the  county  of  York.     See  Ker. 

Waldegrave. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  Sir  Henry  Waldegrave,*  fourth 
bart.,  created    baron  Waldegrave  of 
Chewton,  in  the  county  of  Somerset, 
January  20, 1686  ;  died  in  1689. 
Earldom. 

2.  ii.  James  Waldegrave,  son  and 
heir,  created  viscount  Chewton  of  Chew- 
ton,  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  and  earl 
Waldegrave,  in  the  county  of  North- 
ampton, September  13,  1729;  K.  G. ; 
died  in  the  year  1741. 

3.  in.  James  Waldegrave,  son  and 
heir;  K.  G.;  died  in  the  year  1763, 
without  male  issue. 

4.  iv.  John  Waldegrave,  brother  and 
heir,  died  in  the  year  1784. 

5.  v.  George  Waldegrave,  son  and 
;ir,  died  in  the  year  1719. 

6.  vi.  George  Waldegrave,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  the  year  1794,  without 
issue. 

7.  vn.  John  James  Waldegrave, 
brother  and  heir.  Present  earl  and 
baron  Waldegrave,  viscount  Chewton, 
and  a  baronet. 

Waleran. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  i.  Walter  Waleran3  living  in  the 
year  1165;  married  Isabel,  daughter 
of  William,  son  and  heir  of  William 
Longespee,  earl  of  Salisbury  ;  died  in 
the  year  1200,  without  male  issue,  leav- 
ing three  daughters  his  heira ;  Cecily, 
wife  of  John  de  Monmouth  ;  Aubrey, 
wife  of  John  de  Ingeham ;  and  Isabel, 
wife  of  William  de  Nevill. 

2.  i.  Robert  Waleran,  presumed  of 
the  same  family  ;  died  in  the  year  1273; 
without  issue. 

Waleys. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

1 .  i.  Richard  Waleys,  summoned  to 
parliament  May  15,  1321  ;  but  never  af- 
terwards.   Barony  Extinct. 


Wallace. 
1 .  i.  Thomas  Wallace,4  created  baron 
Wallace,  of  Knaresdale,  in  the  county 
of  Northumberland  in  1828. 

Wallingpord. 

Viscounty. 

1.  i.  William  Knollys/  first  baron 
Knollys,  created  viscount  Wallingford, 
in  the  county  of  Berks,  November  14, 
1616 ;  created  earl  of  Banbury  Aug.  18, 
1626  ;  K.  G.  Extinct  in  the  year  1632. 
See  Banbury. 

Wallop. 
Barony,  June  11,  1720:   See  Lym- 
ington. 

Walpole  of  Walpole. 
Barony. 

1 .  i.  Robert  Walpole,6  son  and  heir- 
apparent  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  K.G., 
afterwards  earl  of  Orford  ;  created  in 
the  life-time  of  his  father,  June  10, 
1723,  baron  Walpole  of  Walpole,  in  the 
county  of  Norfolk;  succeeded  as  earl  of 
Orford,  viscount  Walpole,  and  baron 
Houghton,  in  the  year  1745 ;  K.  B. ; 
died  in  the  year  1751. 

2.  11.  George  Walpole,  son  and  heir ; 
vise,  and  earl  of  Orford ;  died  1791, 8.  p. 

3.  in.  Horatio  Walpole,  uncle  and 
heir,  being  brother  of  Robert,  first 
baron,  and  younger  son  of  Robert,  the 
first  earl  of  Orford,  &c. ;  earl  of  Orford  ; 
died  in  the  year  1797,  without  issue. 
Honors,  excepting  the  barony  of  Wal- 
pole Extinct ;  which  barony  fell  to 

4.  iv.  Horatio  Walpole,  second  baron 
Walpole  of  Woolterton,  cousin  and  heir, 
being  eldest  son  of  Horatio,  first  baron 
Walpole  of  Woolterton,  next  brother  of 
Robert,  the  1st  earl  of  Orford,  K.G.;cre. 
earl  of  Orford  April,  10,  1806.  Baronies 
of  Walpole  of  Walpole,  and  Walpole  of 
Woolterton  merged  in  the  said  earldom. 
See  Orford. 

Walpole  of  Houghton. 
Viscounty. 

1.  1.  Sir  Robert  Walpole,6  K.  G., 
father  of  Robert,  the  1st  baron  Walpole ; 
created  baron  of  Houghton,  viscount 
Walpole  of  Houghton,  both  co.  Norfolk, 
and  earl  of  Orford  Feb.  6,  1742;  died 
1745.    Extinct  1797.    See  Orford. 

Walpole  of  Woolterton. 
Barony. 

1.  1.  Horatio  Walpole,7  brother  of 
Robert  first  earl  of  Orford ;  created  ba- 
ron Walpole  of  Woolterton,  co.  Norfolk, 
June  4,  1756 ;  died  1757. 


Arm*    1  Quarterly;  fir«t  and  fourth,  vert,  on  a  chevron,  between  three  unicorns'  head*,  onued  ar.  homed  and  maned 

or,  a  -  many  mullet*  ta.  ;  second  and  third,  gu.  three  masclen,  or.  *  Party  per  pale,  ar.  and  gu  *  Harry  ar  and  az' 

0,  an  eagle,  dlnnlayed,  gu.  '  Ou.  a  Bon  rampant,  within  a  bonlure,  gobonatcd,  az.  and  ar.  »  See  title  Ranburv. 

See  title  Orford — 7  Or,  on  afeas  between  two  chevrons,  kl  three  crow-croaslcU,  of  the  first,  a  crescent  for  difference. 
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2.  II.  Horatio  Walpole,  son  and  heir, 
succeeded  to  the  barony  of  Walpole  of 
Walpole  1 797  ;  created  earl  of  Orford 
April  10,  1806.    See  Orford. 

Walsingham. 

Earldom. 

1.  i.  Melesina  de  Schulemberg,1  niece 
of  the  duchess  of  Kendal ;  created  ba- 
roness of  Aldborou^h,  co.  Suffolk,  and 
countess  of  Walsingham,  co.  Norfolk, 
for  life,  April  7,  1722  ;  she  was  wife  of 
Philip  Dormer,  earl  ofChesterfield,  K.G.; 
died  1778.  Honors  Extinct. 
Barony. 

2.  i.  Sir  William  de  Grey.2  Knt.; 
created  baron  Walsingham  of  Walsing- 
ham,  co.  Norfolk,  October  17,  1780; 
died  in  the  year  1781. 

3.  ii.  Thomas  de  Grey,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1818. 

4.  III.  George  de  Grev,  son  and  heir, 
died  April  2(5,  1831,  s.  p. 

5.  iv.  Thomas  de  Grey,  Archdeacon 
of  Surrey,  brother  and  heir.  Present 
baron  Walsingham. 

Walter. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  I.  Hervey.  son  of  Hubert  Walter, 
in  the  time  of  Henry  II. 

2.  ii.  Theobald  Walter,  son  and  heir ; ; 
Butler  of  Ireland  ;  died  1209. 

3.  in.  Theobald  Walter,  son  and  heir. 
He  assumed  the  name  of  Boteler,  and 
was  ancestor  of  the  Butlers,  earls,  mar- 
quesses, and  dukes  of  Ormond. 

Ward. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  Humble  Ward  ;  created  baron 
Ward  of  Birmingham,  co.  Warwick, 
March  23,  1644  ;  married  Frances,  ba- 
roness Dudley ;  died  1670. 

2.  ii.  Edward  Wrard,  son  and  heir,  suc- 
ceeded, in  the  right  of  his  mother,  in  the 
ancient  barony  of  Dudley  in  1697. 
This  barony  merged  in  that  of  Dudley 
until  1740.  when  it  fell  to  the  next  lord. 

3.  111.  John  Ward,  son  and  heir  of 
William  Ward,  eldest  son  of  William 
Ward,  second  son  of  Humble,  first  baron 
Ward  ;  created  viscount  Dudley  and 
Ward  April  21,  1763;  died  1774. 

4.  iv.  John  Ward,  son  and  heir;  vise. 
Dudley  and  Ward  ;  died  1788,  s.  v. 

5.  v.  William  Ward,  half-brother  and 
heir;  vise.  Dudley  and  Ward;  died  1023. 

6.  vi.  John  William  Ward,3  son  and 

Aims.    '  In  •  lotenw  two  cat*  quarterly  ;  firrt  and  fourth,  or,  a  lamb,  rwiwant,  in  fit*, quartered  Ml-  and  ar.  en»tfrjied 

on  the  head  with  three  rtinriard*  of  the  wmid  ;  wvond  and  third,  ar.  thtee  eagles'  ley*.  et*i|ied  a:  the  thigh,  gulc*.  

*  At.  two  barx.ar.  011  a  rhii-f  of  the  •econd,  three  annulet*,  gu.  *  See  title  I>iniky  and  Ward  ■•  See  title  Sumy.  

»  Cheque,  or  and  at.  a  border  engrailed,  gu.  *  Ar.  three  boar*'  head.-,  erected  and  erased,  »a.  two  and  one.  '  See 

title  Stamford. 


heir.  Present  baron  Ward,  and  viscount 
Dudley  and  Ward. 

Wardk. 
See  De  la  Warde. 

W  ARK  WORTH. 

Barony,  October  2,  1749.  See  Nor- 
thumberland. 

Warr. 
See  De  la  Warr. 

Warren. 

Earldom. 

1.  i.  John  Mowbray/  son  and  heir- 
apparent  of  John,  duke  of  Norfolk,  and 
great-grandson  of  John,  the  first  duke  of 
Norfolk,  by  Elizabeth,  sister  and  heir  of 
Thomas  Fitz-Alan,  earl  of  Surrey  and 
Arundel,  created  earl  Warren*  and  Sur- 
rey, March  29,  1451 ;  succeeded  as  duke 
of  Norfolk  in  1461  ;  K.  G. ;  died  1475, 
without  male  issue.  Earldoms  of  War- 
ren and  Surrey  became  Extinct. 

2.  i.  Richard  Plantagenct,  duke  of 
York,  second  son  of  king  Edward  IV., 
being  contracted  to  Anne  Mowbray,  dau. 
and  heir  of  John  Mowbray,  duke  of  Nor- 
folk and  the  last  earl  Warren  and  Surrey, 
was  created  earl  Warren  and  duke  of 
Norfolk,  Febr.  7,  1477 ;  murdered  in 
1483.    Honors  Extinct  . 

Warrkn  of  Wirmgay. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  i.  Reginald  de  Warren,*  a  younger 
son  of  William,  the  earl  Warren  and 
Surrey,  who  died  1135,  lord  of  Wirm- 
gay, co.  Norfolk,  in  right  of  his  wife, 
Alice,  daughter  and  heir  of  William  de 
Wirmgay  ;  died  about  1 184. 

2.  ii.  William  de  Warren,  son  and 
heir,  died  1208,  s.  p.  m. 

Warrington. 

Earldom. 

1.  I.  Henry  Booth,6  second  baron  Dela- 
mere,  created  earl  of  Warrington,  co. 
Lancaster,  April  17,  1690;  died  1693. 

2.  ii.  George  Booth,  son  and  heir, 
died  1758,  8.  p.  m.    Earldom  Extinct. 

3.  i.  George  Harry  Grey.7  5th  earl 
of  Stamford,  son  and  heir  of  Harrv,  earl 
of  Stamford,  by  Mary,  daughter  and  heir 
of  George  the  last  earl,  created  baron 
Delamere  of  Dunham  Massey,  co.  Ches- 
ter, and  earl  of  Warrington,  April  22, 
1796,  died  in  the  year  1819. 

4.  ii.  George  Harry  Grey,  son  and 
heir  earl  of  Stamford.  Present  earl  of 
Warrington,  earl  of  Stamford,  baron 


*  AU  tiic  prex  ioiuearU  of  Surrey  i 
i  a  rvgulu  earldom  in  this  country. 


I  Warren  in  Normandy,  but  OiU  John  lint  i^eax-d  the  dujtnty 
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Gray  of  Groby,  and  baron  de  la  Mere  of  14.  v.  Henry  de  Newburgh,  son  and 

Dunham  Massey.  beir.  died  in  the  year  1229. 

Warwick.  15.  vi.  Thomas  de  Newburgh,3  son 

Earldom.  and  heir,  died  in  in  the  year  1242, 

1.  i.  Guarus,  is  said  to  have  built  without  issue.  Margery,  his  half-sister 
Warwick,  and  was  earl  in  the  time  of  and  heir,  married 

the  Britons,  died  .  16.  t.  John  Mareschall,1  of  the  family 

2.  i.  Morvidus,1  was  earl  amongst  the  of  the  earls  of  Pembroke,  styled  earl  of 
Britons,  died   Warwick,  in  the  right  of  his  wife ;  died 

3.  i.  jEneas,  earl  of  Warwick,  in  the  year  1243,  without  issue.  Mar- 
amongst  the  Saxons.  His  daughter  and  gery,  his  widow,  married  the  next  earl, 
heir  married  17.  f,  John  de  Plessets,  styled  him- 

4.  i.   Hohan    de   Arden,   earl    of  self,  in  the  right  of  his  wife,  earl  of 
Warwick,  in  the  right  of  his  wife.    He  Warwick  ;  died  in  1263.    Margery,  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  Alfred  the  Great  was  his  second  wife,  died  without  issue, 
and  Edward  the  Elder.    Felicia,  his  18.  i.  William  Mauduit,5  cousin  and 
daughter  and  heir,  married  heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  William 

5.  I.  Guy,  earl  of  Warwick,  in  Mauduit,  baron  of  Hanslape,  by  Alice, 
the  right  of  his  wife.  This  earl  half-sister  of  earl  Henry,  who  died  in 
was  celebrated  for  his  victories  over  the  year  1229,  and  aunt  of  the  half- 
the  Danes,  and  from  his  great  prowess,  blood  to  the  said  Margery;  died  in  the 
his  fame,  like  that  of  king  Arthur,  has  year  1267,  without  issue. 

entered  the  regions  of  Romance.    He  is  19.  i.  William  de  Beauchamp,6  neph. 

reported  at  length  to  have  performed  a  and  heir,  baron  of  Elmley,  being  son 

pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  on  and  heir  of  William  de  Beauchamp  by 

nis  return,  to  have  retired  from  the  world  Isabel  de  Mauduit,  sister  and  heir  of 

as  a  religious  devotee,  secluding  himself  the  last  earl ;  died  in  1298. 

in  a  cave,  since  called  Guy's  cliff,  wherein  20.  II.  Guy  de  Beauchamp,  son  and 

he  died  in  the  year  929,  aged  70  years,  heir,  died  in  the  year  1315. 

6.  ii.  Reynbourne,  son  and  heir,  sue-  21.  III.  Thomas  de  Beauchamp,  son 
ceeded.    He  married  Leonata,  daughter  and  heir  ;  K.  G  ;  died  in  1369. 
of  kin£  Athelstan,  and  died  .  22.  iv.  Thomas  de  Beauchamp, '2d 


7.  in.  Wegeat,  son  and  heir,  died  in  son  and  heir  male,  attainted  in  the  year 
the  time  of  Edward  the  Martyr.  1397.    Honors  Forfeited.   Restored  in 

8.  iv.  Wygod,  son  and  heir,  earl  of  the  year  1399;  K.  G. ;  died  in  1401. 
Warwick,  and   baron  of  Wallingford,  23.  v.  Richard  de  Beauchamp,  son 
lived  in  the  time  of  the  kings  Ethel  bred  and  heir,  created  earl  of  Aumarle  for 
and  Edmund.    By  his  wife,  a  sister  of  life  in  the  year  1417;  K.  G. ;  died  in 
Leofric,  earl  of  Mercia,  he  had  issue  a  the  year  1439. 

son,  Aylcoin,  who  died  before  him,  and  Dukedom. 

a  daughter  Algath,  who  was  wife  to  24.  vi.  Henry  dc  Beauchamp,  son 

Robert  Doiley,  a  knight  of  the  Norman  and  heir,  created  Premier  earl  of  Eng- 

William.  land,  with  the  special  privilege  of  wear- 

9.  v.  Aylwim  was  the  next  earl,  and  ing  a  gold  coronet,  April  2,  1444  ;  cre- 
at  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  ated  duke  of  Warwick  April  5,  1444  ; 
He  is  said  to  be  son  of  Walgolus,  son  of  crowned  king  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  by 
UfFa,  son  of  Guy,  son  of  Guy,  earl  of  by  the  king's  own  hand  in  the  year 
Warwick.  He  had  issue,  Turchil  and  1445;  died  in  the  year  1445,  without 
Godmand,  frequently  mentioned  in  male  issue.  Dukedom  Extinct. 
Dooms-day  book.  Earldom. 

10.  i.  Henry  de  Newburgh,5  younger  25.  vn.  Anne  de  Beauchamp,  daugh- 
son  of  Roger  de  Bellomont,  earl  of  ter  and  heir  of  Henry  the  last  earl  and 
Mellent  in  Normandy,  created  earl  of  duke  of  Warwick,  countess  of  War- 
Warwick  by  Will,  the  Conq.  died  1123.  wick ;  died  in  the  year  1449,  without 

11.  ii.  Roger  de  Newburgh,  son  and  issue.    Earldom  Extinct. 

heir,  died  in  the  year  1 153.  26.  i.  Richard  Nevill,7  (son  and  heir- 

12.  in.  William  de  Newburgh,  son  apparent  of  Richard  earl  of  Salisbury,) 
and  heir,  died  in  1 1 84,  s.  p.  married  Anne  de  Beauchamp,  sister  of 

13.  iv.  Waleran  de  Newburgh,  bro-  Henry,  duke  of  Warwick,  and  heir 
ther  and  heir,  died  in  1205.  to  her  niece  Anne,  countess  of  Warwick, 


Anns.   I  Ar  two  ™?x«1  rt««  in  wilier,  «._—»  Ix»xen|ty,  or  and  ju  on  *  border  ?u  eight  pUtc*.  J  fhequy  or 
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and  was  created  earl  of  Warwick  ;  suc- 
ceeded as  earl  of  Salisbury  in  the  year 
1462;  K.  G. ;  slain  in  the  year  1471, 
without  male  issue,  and  attainted. 
Honors  Forfeited. 

27.  i.  George  Plantagenet,1  duke  of 
Clarence,  brother  of  king  Edward  IV., 
married  Isabel  Nevill,  eldest  daughter 
and  co-heir  of  Richard,  the  last  earl,  and 
was  created  earl  of  Warwick  and  Salis- 
bury March  25,  1472 ;  died  and  attainted 
in  the  year  1477.    Honors  Forfeited. 

28.  ii.  Edward  Plantagenet,  son  and 
heir  of  George,  duke  of  Clarence, 
the  last  earl  was  styled  earl  of  Warwick, 
though  bit  father's  attainder  was  not  re- 
versed ;  beheaded  in  the  year  1499,  and 
attainted.    Earldom  Forfeited. 

29.  i.  John  Dudley,9  viscount  L'Isle, 
being  son  and  heir  of  Edmund  Dudley, 
by  Elizabeth  daughter  and  co-heir  of 
Edward  Grey,  the  vise.  L'Isle  who  died 
in  the  year  1491 ,  by  Elizabeth,  daughter 
and  co-heir  of  John  Talbot,  the  viscount 
L'Isle  who  died  in  the  year  1453, 
younger  son  of  John,  earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
by  Margaret  Beauchamp,  the  daughter 
oi  Richard,  earl  of  Warwick,  and  half- 
sister  of  Henry,  earl  and  duke  of  War- 
wick ;  was  created  earl  of  Warwick , 
February  17,  1547 ;  created  duke  of 
Northumberland  Oct.  1  J,  1551 ;  K.  G.  ; 
attainted  and  beheaded  1553.  Honors 
Forfeited. 

30.  ii.  Ambrose  Dudley,  son  and  heir, 
restored  in  blood  ;  created  baron  L'Isle 
December  25,  1561 ;  created  earl  of 
Warwick  September  2fi,  1567 ;  K.  G.  ; 
died  in  the  year  1589,  without  issue. 
Honors  Extinct. 

31.  i.  Robert  Rich,3  baron  Rich  of 
Leeze,  created  earl  of  Warwick  Aug.  6, 
1618;  died  in  the  year  1618. 

32.  ii.  Robert  Rich,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1 658. 

33.  in.  Robert  Rich,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1659,  s.  p.  m. 

34.  iv.  Charles  Rich,  brother  and 
heir,  died  in  the  year  1673,  s.  p. 

35.  v.  Robert  Rich,  carl  of  Holland, 
cousin  and  heir  male,  being  son  and  heir 
of  Henry  first  earl  of  Holland,  second 
son  of  Robert  Rich,  the  earl  of  Warwick 
who  died  in  the  year  1618 ;  died  in  the 
year  1675. 

36.  vi.  Robert  Rich,  son  and  heir ; 
earl  of  Holland;  died  in  1/01. 

37.  vii.  Edward  Henry  Rich,  son 
and  heir  ;  earl  of  Holland  ;  died  in  the 
the  year  1721,  s.  p. 

Aims.  1  See  title  Clarence.— »  Or,  a  lion,  rampant,  az. 
eroule*,  or  •  Sec  title  Brooke.  *  Or,  a  lion/ramr*! 


38.  viii.  Edward  Rich,  cousin  and 
heir  male,  being  son  and  heir  of  Cope 
Rich,  eldest  son  of  Cope  Rich,  next  bro- 
ther of  Robert,  the  earl  of  Holland  and 
earl  of  Warwick  who  died  in  the  year 
1675;  earl  of  Holland  ;  died  in  the  year 
1759,  without  male  issue.  Honors 
Extinct. 

39.  i.  Francis  Greville,4  earl  Brooke, 
descended  from  Walter  Beauchamp, 
baron  of  Alcester  and  Powyck,  brother 
of  William  Beauchamp,  the  earl  of  War- 
wick who  died  in  the  year  1298  ;  cre- 
ated earl  of  Warwick  Nov.  21,  1759  ; 
K.T.;  died  in  1773. 

40.  ii.  George  Greville,  son  and  heir; 
earl  Brooke  ;  died  in  the  year  1816. 

41.  in.  Henry  Richard  Greville,  son 
and  heir.  Present  earl  and  baron  Brooke, 
and  earl  of  Warwick. 

Watevyll. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  i.  Robert  de  Watevyll,  summoned 
to  parliament  from  Dec.  3,  1326,  to  Jan. 

25,  1330 ;  died  — . 

Welles. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  i.  Adam  de  Welles,4  summoned  to 
parliament  February  6,  1299  ;  died  in 
the  year  131 1. 

2.  ii.  Robert  de  Welles,  son  and  heir, 
never  summoned  to  parliament ;  died  in 
the  year  1320,  without  issue. 

3.  in.  Adam  de  Welles,  brother  and 
heir,  summoned  to  parliament  July  20, 
1332  ;  died  in  1345. 

4.  iv.  John  de  Welles,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1361. 

5.  v.  John  de  Welles,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1421. 

6.  vi.  Leo  de  Welles,  grandson  and 
heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  Eudo  de 
Welles,  eldest  sou  of  the  last  baron  ; 
slain  in  1461,  and  attainted.  Honors 
Forfeited. 

7-  vn.  Richard  de  Welles,  son  and 
heir  of  Lt*o,  the  last  baron,  married  Joan, 
daughter  and  heir  of  Robert,  the  baron 
Wifioughby  of  Eresby,  who  died  1452  ; 
and  was  summoned  to  parliament  May 

26,  1455,  as  "  Richard  Welles,  lord  Wil- 
loughby ;"  restored  in  blood  and  honors  in 
1168;  beheaded  in  1469.  Robert  de 
Welles,  his  son  and  heir,  was  beheaded 
the  same  year;  both  attainted  in  1474; 
Honors  Forfeited.  This  Robert,  died  s.p., 
and  Joan,  his  sister  and  heiress,  married 

8.  viii.  Richard  Hastings,  who  was 
summoned  to  parliament  Nov.  15,  22 
Edw.  IV.,  1482 ;  died  in  1503,  without 

wble  quevee,  vert  — 1  GuIm,  a  chevron,  between  three  crow 
,  doubfe  quevee,  m. 
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surviving  issue,  and  Joan,  his  wife,  died 
in  1S05,  without  issue.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  this  barony  is  Extinct  or  in 
abeyance. 

Welles  of-  . 

Viscounty. 

1.  i.  John  Welles,1  second  son  of  Leo, 
baron  Welles,  (by  his  second  wife,)  ere. 
viscount  W elles,  "September  1 , 1 487.  He 
married  Cecily  Plantagenet,  daughter  of 
king  Edward  IV.;  K.  G.;  died  in  1498, 
without  male  issue.  Title  Extinct. 
Wellesley. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  Richard  Colley  Wellesley,*  2nd 
earl  of  Mornington  in  Ireland,  created 
baron  Wellesley  of  Wellesley,  in  the 
county  of  Somerset,  October  20,  17^7  > 
created  marquess  of  Wellesley  in  Ireland 
Dec.  2,  1 799.  Present  baron  Wellesley ; 
also  marquess  of  Wellesley,  &c,  in  Ire- 
land   K.  G. 

Wellington. 

Viscounty.    Earldom.  Marquisatc. 
Dukedom. 

L  L  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,3  K.  B., 
brother  of  Richard,  first  marq.  of  Wel- 
lesley in  Ireland,  and  1st  baron  Wellesley 
in  England ;  created  baron  Douro  of 
Wellesley,  in  the  county  of  Somerset, 
and  viscount  Wellington  of  Talavera, 
and  of  Wellington,  in  the  county  of 
Somerset,  September  4,  1809 ;  created 
earl  of  Wellington,  in  the  county  of 
Somerset,  Febr.  28,  1*12  ;  created  mar- 
quess of  Wellington  aforesaid,  Aug.  18, 
1812  j  created  marquess  of  Douro  afore- 
said, and  duke  of  Wellington  May  3, 
1814.  Present  duke,  marquess,  earl, 
and  viscount  Wellington,  and  marquess 
and  baron  of  Douro  ;  also  prince  of 
Waterloo  in  the  Netherlands  j  duke  of 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  in  Spain,  and  a  Grandee 
of  the  First  Class ;  duke  of  Vittoria, 
marquess  of  Torres  Vedras,  and  count  of 
Vimiera  in  Portugal ;  K.  G. ;  G.  C.  B. ; 
O.C.  H.  ;  and  Knight  Grand  Cross  of 
every  illustrious  order  in  Europe. 

Wemyss. 

Barony. 

1 .  I.  Francis  Wemyss  Charteris  Dou- 
glas/ created  baron  Wemvss  of  Wemyss, 
in  the  county  of  Fife,  July  17,  1821. 
Present  baron  Wemyss. 

A* ms.    «  Or,  a  Hon,  rampant,  double  quevee,  sa.  armed  and  langued,  gu.-  »  Quarterly ;  first  ami  fourth,  gu.  a  < 

ar.  between  five  plate*,  saltier-ways,  in  each  quarter,  for  Wklli  -u  .  ;  second  and  third,  or,  a  lion,  rampant,  gu.  ducally 
gorged  of  the  field,  for  Cou.kv  ;  and,  a*  an  honorable  augmentation,  by  sign  manual,  in  Dec  1789,  an  inotcocheon  purp. 
charged  with  an  wtnile,  radiated,  wavy,  between  eight  (pou  of  the  royal  tiger,  in  pairs,  salticr-ways,  or,  representing  the 
standard  of  the  Sultan  of  Mysore.—*  Quarterly;  first  and  fourth,  gu.  a  crow  ar.  bctw.  live  plate*,  in  saltier,  in  each  quarter 
for  Wklleslry  ;  second  and  third,  or,  a  lion,  rampant,  gu.  fur  Colley  ,  and  a*  an  honorable  augmentation,  in  chief  an 
inescocheon,  charged  with  the  crosses  of  St.  tJiwge,  St.  Andrew,  and  St.  Patrick,  conjoined,  being  the  union  badge  of  the 

1'nitcd  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  *  Quarterly ;  first  and  fourth,  ar.  a  fesse  sue.  within  a  double  treasure, 

flory,  counterflory,  gu. ,  second  and  third,  or,  a  lion,  rampant,  sa.  *  Ar.  a  chevron,  between  three  blackmoors'  head*, 

eoupedppr.  •  Ar.  a  cross  former,  extending  to  the  extremities  or  the  shield,  chequy,  or  and  sa  '  Quarterly;  first 

and  fourth,  frettee,  gu.  a  canton,  enn.  for  Kokl.  :  second,  sa.  a  chev.  bctw.  three  U^rwrd*'  heads,  or,  for  WsjurwoKTM ; 
third,  gu.  on  a  chief  indented,  sa.  three  martlets,  ar.  for  LmELait. 


WfiNLOK  OR  WrENLOCK. 

Barony. 

1.  I.  John  Wenlock  ,'*  created  baron 
Weulock  of  Wenlock,  in  the  county  of 
Salop,  in  1461  ;  K.  G. ;  slain  in  1471, 
without  issue.    Honors  Extinct. 

2.  i.  Sir  Robert  Lawley,6  6th  bart., 
descended  from  the  above  baron,  created 
baron  Wenlock  of  Wenlock,  in  the  county 
of  Salop,  September  7,  1831.  Present 
baron  Wenlock. 

Wentworth. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  i.  Thomas  Went  worth,  summoned 
to  parliament  December  2,  1529 ;  died 
in  1551. 

2.  ii.  Thomas  Wentworth,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  1590. 

3.  in.  Henry  Wentworth,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  1594. 

4.  iv.  Thomas  Wentworth,  son  and 
heir  ;  created  earl  of  Cleveland,  in  the 
county  of  York,  February  5th,  1626 ; 
died  in  the  year  1667,  without  male 
issue.  Earldom  Extinct,  but  the  barony 
of  Wentworth  fell  to 

5.  v.  Henrietta  Maria  Wentworth, 
his  grand-daughter  and  heiress,  being  the 
daughter  and  sole  heiress  of  Thomas 
Wentworth,  the  eldest  son  of  the  last 
baron  ;  died  in  the  year  1606,  without 
issue. 

6.  vi.  Anne  Wentworth,  aunt  and 
heir,  being  the  only  surviving  child  of 
Thomas,  the  earl  of  Cleveland,  whodied 
in  the  year  1667,  the  grandfather  of  the 
last  baroness ;  she  married  John,  lord 
I^ovelace  ;  died  in  1697- 

7.  vn.  Martha  Lovelace,  the  grand- 
daughter and  heir,  being  the  daughter 
and  sole  heir  of  John,  lord  Lovelace,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  last  baroness ;  she  mar- 
ried Sir  Henry  Johnson,  knt. ;  died  in 
1 745,  without  issue. 

Viscounty. 

8.  i.  Sir  Edward  Noel,7  fourth  bart., 
cousin  and  heir,  being  the  son  and  heir 
of  Sir  Clobery  Noel,  the  eldest  son  of 
Sir  John  Noel,  the  brother  and  heir  of 
Sir  Thomas  Noel,  the  son  and  heir  of 
Sir  William  Noel,  by  Margaret  Lovelace, 
second  daughter  of  Anne,  the  baroness 
who  died  in  the  year  1 697 ;  created 
viscount  Wentwortli  of  Wellesborough, 
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in  the  county  of  Leicester,  May  4,  1762 ; 
died  in  1774. 

9.  It.  Thomas  Noel,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1815,  without  issue. 
Viscounty  Extinct,  but  the  barony  fell 
into  abeyance. 

Wentworth  of  Wentworth  Wood  house. 
Barony.  Viscounty. 

I.  I.  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth,1  second 
baronet  ;  created  baron  Wentworth  of 
Wentworth  Woodhouse,  in  the  county 
of  York,  July  22,  1628;  created  viscount 
Wentworth  December  10th,  following  ; 
created  earl  of  Strafford  Jan.  12,  1640  ; 
K.  G.  Forfeited  in  the  year  1641 — 
restored  in  the  year  1665— Extinct  in  the 
year  1695.    See  Strafford. 

Viscounty,  September  4th,  1711, — 
Extinct  in  1799.    See  Strafford. 

WxenZj  or  West  Saxons. 
Earldom. 

1.  i.  Godwin,  earl  of  Kent,  having 
by  his  abilities  and  ambition  acquired 
immense  riches  in  the  West  of  England, 
became  earl  of  Wessex  ;  died  in  1053. 

2.  ii.  Harold,  his  second  son,  next 
obtained  the  title,  and  was  after  king ; 
slain  at  Hastings  in  the  year  1066. 

West. 

Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  i.  Thomas  West,3  summoned  to 
parliament  February  25,  1342;  died  in 
the  year  1343. 

2.  ii.  Thomas  West,  son  and  heir; 
never  summoned  to  parliament ;  died  in 
the  year  1386. 

3.  in.  Thomas  West,  son  and  heir ; 
summoned  to  parliament  June  21,  1402  ; 
married  Joan,  the  daughter  of  Roger, 
baron  la  Warr  ;  died  in  1405. 

4.  iv.  Thomas  West,  son  and  heir; 
married  Ida,  the  daughter  and  co-heir 
of  Almaric,  baron  St.  Amand  ;  never 
summoned  to  parliament  ;  died  in  1415, 
without  issue. 

5.  v.  Reginald  West,  son  and  heir  ; 
summoned  to  parliament  as  baron  de 
la  Warr,  in  1426,  in  the  right  of  his 
mother  ;  in  which  barony  that  of  West 
became  merged.    See  De  la  Warr. 

Westminster. 

Marquisate. 

1.  i.  Robert  Grosvenor,3  second  earl 
of  Grosvenor,  &c,  created  marquess  of 
Westminster,  Sept.  7,  1831.  Present 
marquess  of  Westminster,  earl  and  baron 
Grosvenor,  viscount  lielgrave,  and  a 
baronet. 


Aim*.  »  S«>  title  Straflbrd.- 
lcft-hand  Kaur»tU-t>,  or. 


Scctith'  Dc  la  Warr.. 


Earldom. 

1.  l.  Ralph  Nevill,4  baron  Nevill  of 
Ruby ;  created  earl  of  Westmoreland 
September  29,  1397  ;  K.  G. ;  earl  Mar- 
shal ;  died  in  the  year  1425. 

2.  ii.  Ralph  Nevill,  grandson  and 
heir,  being  the  son  and  heir  of  John 
Nevill,  the  eldest  son  of  the  last  earl ; 
died  in  the  year  1485,  without  surviving 
issue. 

3.  in.  Ralph  Nevill, nephew  and  heir, 
being  the  son  and  heir  of  John  Nevill, 
the  brother  of  the  last  earl ;  died  in  the 
year  1523. 

4.  iv.  Ralph  Nevill,  grandson  and 
heir,  being  the  son  and  heir  of  Ralph 
Nevill,  the  eldest  son  of  the  last  earl  ; 
K.  G.  ;  died  in  the  year  1549. 

5.  v.  Henry  Nevill,  son  and  heir ; 
K.  G. ;  died  in  the  year  1563. 

6.  vr.  Charles  Nevill,  son  and  heir ; 
attainted  in  the  year  1570.  Honors 
Forfeited. 

7.  i.  Francis  Fane,4  the  son  and  heir- 
apparent  of  Sir  Thomas  Fane,  by  Mary 
Nevill,  baroness  Despencer  and  kurgh- 
ersh,the  daughter  and  sole  heir  of  Henry 
Nevill,  the  baron  Bergavenny  who  died 
in  the  year  1587,  and  who  was  lineally 
descended  from  Edward  Nevill,  younger 
son  of  Ralph,  first  earl  of  Westmoreland  ; 
created  baron  Burghersh  and  earl  of 
Westmoreland  December  29th,  1624 ; 
succeeded,  in  the  right  of  his  mother,  in 
the  ancient  baronies  of  Despencer  and 
Burghersh  in  1626 ;  died  in  1628. 

8.  ii.  Mildmay  Fane,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1 665. 

9.  in.  Charles  Fane,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1691,  8.  p. 

10.  iv.  Vere  Fane,  brother  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1693. 

11.  v.  Vere  Fane,  son  and  heir,  died 
in  1699  without  issue. 

12.  vi.  Thomas  Fane,  brother  and 
heir,  died  in  the  year  1736,  without 
issue. 

J3.  vii.  John  Fane, brother  and  heir, 
created  baron  Catherlough,  in  Ireland, 
October  4,  1733 ;  died  in  the  year  1762. 
without  issue.  Baronies  of  Despencer 
and  Burghersh,  (by  Writ,)  fell  into  abey- 
ance. Irish  barony  Extinct.  Barony 
of  Burghersh,  (by  Patent,)  and  earldom 
of  Westmoreland  fell  to 

14.  vin.  Thomas  Fane,  next  heir 
male,  being  son  and  heir  of  Henry  eldest 
son  of  Sir  Francis  Fane,  K.  B.,  son 
and  heir  of  Sir  Francis  Fane,  K.  B., 
second  son  of  Francis,  the  earl  of  West- 

'  At  a  garb,  or  «  Gu.  a  saltier,  argent  >  Ax  three 
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moreland,  who  died  in  the  year  1628; 
died  in  the  year  1771. 

16.  ix.  John  Fane,  son  and  heir,  died 
in  the  year  1774. 

16.  x.  John  Fane,1  son  and  heir. 
Present  earl  of  Westmoreland  and  baron 
Burghersh ;  K.  G. 

Weston. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  Richard  Wreston,a  created  baron 
"Weston  of  Neyland,  in  the  county  of 
Essex,  April  13,  1628;  created  earl  of 
Portland  February  17,  1633.  Extinct 
in  the  year  1633.    See  Portland. 

Weymouth. 

Viscounty. 

1 .  i.  Sir  Thomas  Thynne,3  2d  bart., 
created  baron  Thynne  of  Warminster, 
in  the  connty  of  Wilts,  and  viscoont 
Weymouth,  in  the  county  of  Dorset, 
December  11,  1682;  died  in  the  year 
1714,  without  male  issue. 

2.  11.  Thomas  Thynne,  grand-nephew 
and  heir  male,  being  son  and  heir  of 
Thomas,  eldest  son  of  Henry  Thynne, 
next  brother  of  Thomas,  the  last  viscount  ; 
died  in  the  year  1751. 

3.  ill.  Thomas  Thynne,  son  and  heir, 
created  marquess  of  Bath,  August  18, 
1789;  K.  G. ;  died  in  1796. 

4.  iv.  Thomas  Thynne,  son  and  heir. 
Present  marquess  of  Bath,  viscount 
Weymouth,  baron  Thynne,  and  a 
baronet;  K.  G. 

Wharncliffe. 

Barony. 

I.  1.  James  Archibald  Stuart  Wortley 
Mackenzie,*  created  baron  Wharncliffe, 
of  Wortley,  in  the  county  of  York, 
July  12,  1826. 

Wharton. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  I.  Thomas  Wharton,4  summoned 
to  parliament  January  30 ;  died  in  the 
year  1568. 

2.  11.  Thomas  Wharton,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1572. 

3.  in.  Philip  Wharton,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1625. 

4.  iv.  Philip  Wharton,  grandson  and 
heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  Thomas 
Wharton,  eldest  son  of  the  last  baron ; 
died  in  the  year  1696. 

Earldom.  Marquisate. 

5.  v.  Thomas  Wharton,  son  and  heir. 


created  viscount  Winchendon,  in  the 
county  of  Bucks,  and  earl  of  Wharton, 
in  the  county  of  Westmoreland,  Dec. 
24,  1706 ;  created  marquess  of  Malmes- 
bury,  in  the  county  of  Wilts,  and  mar- 
quess of  Wharton,  in  the  county  of 
Westmoreland,  January  1,  1715,  and, 
on  the  same  day,  baron  of  Trim,  earl  of 
Rathfarnum,  and  marquess  of  Cather- 
loghin  Ireland;  died  in  1715. 
Dukedom. 

6.  vi.  Philip  Wharton,  son  and  heir, 
created  duke  of  Wharton,  in  the  county 
of  Westmoreland,  January  20,  17 18; 
attainted  in  the  year  1728.  Honors 
Forfeited. 

Whitworth. 
Barony.  Viscounty. 

1.  1.  Charles  Whitworth,  baron  Whit- 
worth of  Newport  Pratt,  in  the  county 
of  Galway,  in  Ireland ;  created  viscount 
Whitworth  of  Adbaston,  in  the  county  of 
Stafford,  June  14,  1813 ;  and  baton 
Adbaston  and  earl  Whitworth,  Nov.  25, 
1816;  died  in  1825,  without  issue. 
Titles 


Widdrington. 

Barony. 

1.  1.  Sir  William  Widdrington,*  first 
bart.,  created  baron  Widdrington  of 
Blankney,  in  the  countv  of  Lincoln,  Nov. 
10,  1643  ;  died  in  165*1. 

2.  11.  William  Widdrington,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  the  year  1676. 

3.  in.  William  Widdrington,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  the  year  1695. 

4.  iv.  William  Widdrington,  son  and 
heir;  attainted  in  the  year  1716.  Honors 
Forfeited. 

WlGAN. 

Earldom. 

1.  1.  James  Lindsay,"  seventh  earl  of 
Balcarras,  and  lord  Lindsay  in  Scotland; 
obtained  by  patent  the  barony  of  Wigan, 
of  Haigh-Hall,  in  the  county  of  Lancas- 
ter, June,  1826. 

WlLINGTON. 

Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  1.  John  de  Wilington,9  summoned 
to  parliament  June  14,  1329  ;  died  — . 

2.  11.  Ralph  de  Wilington,  son  and 
heir,  summoned  to  parliament  Febr.  25, 
16  Edward  III.,  1342  ;  but  never  after- 
wards;  died  in  1348,  without  issue. 
Barony  Extinct. 


•  Ai.  three  dexter  Rauntlett,  bark*  affronter,  or.  «  See  title  Portland.  »  Barry  ( 

ly ;  firrt,  azure,  a  stag'*  head,  caboMcd,  within  two  branches  oflaure',  in  orle.  or,  for  M  kt  kbnzie  j 

d,  between  *ix  martlet*  gu.  thiee  bezant*,  on  a  canton,  the  aims  of  Swart  beine  or,  a  I 
double  trcMure,  flory,  counterflory ,  gule*  ;  third,  the  like  arm*  for  STt-arr ;  and  fourth  a*  the 

lint,  »  Sa.  a  man  eh,  ar.  within  a  bordure  or,  an  orle  of  lion*'  framb*,  erased,  in  laltler,  gu  •  Quarterly  ;  ar.  and  tu. 

 »  Quarterly  ;  flret  and  fourth,  gu  a  reaae,  cbequy,  ar.  and  a*,  for  Lindsat.    Second  and  third,  or,  a  lion,  rampant, 

1  with  a  ribbon,  In  bend,  ta.  for  AftEXx atry  ;  all  within  a  bordure  of  the  third,  semce  of  »Uri,  or.  »  Gu. 


a  Mlticr  vairce,  ar.  and  i 
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Williams  of  Thame. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

I.  i.  John  Williams,1  summoned  to 
parliament  from  April  2,  1554,  to  Nov. 
5,  1658;  died  in  the  year  1559,  with- 
out male  issue.    Barony  in  abeyance. 

Willoughby  of  Eresby. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  i.  Robert  Willoughby,*  summoned 
to  parliament  July  26,  1313 ;  married 
Alice,  sister  and  co-heir  of  Walter,  baron 
Beke  ;  died  in  1316. 

2.  ii.  John  Willoughby,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1349. 

3.  in.  John  Willoughby,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1372. 

4.  iv.  Robert  Willoughby,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  the  year  1396. 

5.  v.  William  Willoughby,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  1409. 

6.  vi.  Robert  Willoughby,  son  and 
heir,  died  1452,  s.  p.  m.  Joan,  his  dau. 
and  heir,  married  the  next  baron. 

7.  I.  Richard  Welles,  son  and  heir- 
apparent  of  Leo,  baron  Welles,  summ.  to 
parliament  in  the  right  of  his  wife,  Joan, 
daughter  and  heir  of  the  last  baron,  May 
26,  1455;  beheaded,  together  with  his 
only  son,  Robert  Welles,  in  1469  ;  both 
attainted  in  1472 ;  Joan,  his  only  sister 
and  heir,  was  wife  of  Richard  Hastings, 
who  was  summoned  to  parliament  1482, 
as  baron  Welles ;  died  without  issue,  in 
1503,  and  Joan,  his  wife,  died  without 
issue,  in  1505.    Barony  fell  to 

8.  vn.  William  Willoughby,  who  was 
son  and  heir  of  Christopher,  brother  and 
heir  of  Robert,  eldest  son  of  Robert,  son 
and  heir  of  Thomas  Willoughby,  next 
brother  of  the  baron  Robert,  who  died  in 
1452;  summoned  to  parliament  Oct.  17> 
1509 ;  died  1525,  without  male  issue. 

9.  viii.  Katherine  Willoughby,  dau. 
and  heir ;  she  was  wife,  first,  of  Charles 
Brandon,  duke  of  Suffolk,  by  whom  were 
twosons.who  died  in  infancy, and,  second- 
ly, of  Richard  Bertie,  Esq. ;  died  in 
the  year  1580. 

10.  i.  Peregrine  Bertie,  son  and  heir, 
summoned  to  parliament  Jan.  16,  1581  ; 
died  in  the  year  1601. 

II.  ii.  Robert  Bertie,  son  and  heir, 
created  earl  of  Lindsey  Nov.  22,  1626. 
Barony  merged  in  the  earldom  of  Lind- 
sey and  dukedom  of  Ancaster,  until 
1779,  when  it  fell  into  abeyance,  until 
March  18,  1780,  when  it  terminated  in 
favor  of 

12.    I.   Pri8cilla  Barbara  Elizabeth 


Burrell,  wife  of  Peter,  1  st  baron  G  wydir, 
and  eldest  sister  and  co-heir  of  Robert, 
duke  of  Ancaster,  &c,  the  last  baron 
Willoughby  of  Eresby  ;  died  in  1828. 

13.  ii.  Peter  Robert  Drummond 
Burrell,3  (assumed  the  name  and  arms  of 
Drummond,  the  name  of  his  wife's 
family  in  1807>)  son  and  heir,  succeeded 
to  his  father's  barony  of  G wydir  in  1820. 
Present  baron  Willoughby  of  Eresby, 
and  baron  Gwydir. 

Willoughby  Dk  Broke. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  i.  Robert  Willoughby,4  grandson 
of  Sir  Thomas  Willoughby,  second  son 
of  Robert,  the  baron  VVilloughby  of 
Eresby,  who  died  1396  ;  summoned  to 
parliament  August  12,  1492;  died  in 
the  year  1503. 

2.  ii.  Robert  Willoughby,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  1522,  without  male  issue. 
Edward,  his  eldest  son,  died  in  the  life- 
time of  his  father,  without  male  issue, 
between  whose  daughters,  the  barony 
fell  into  abeyance  until  1696,  when 

3.  i.  Richard  Verney,4  he  being  2nd 
son  and  eventually  heir  of  Sir  Greville 
Verney,  son  and  heir  of  Sir  Richard  Ver- 
ney, by  Margaret,  sister  and  sole  heir  of 
Fulke  Greville,  baron  Brooke,  son  and 
heir  of  Sir  Fulke  Greville,  eldest  son  of 
Sir  Fulke  Greville,  by  Elizabeth  Wil- 
loughby, daughter  and  at  length  sole  heir 
(her  sister  Blanch,  having  died  without 
issue,)  of  Edward  Willoughby,  aforesaid, 
eldest  son  of  the  last  baron;  was  allowed 
the  barony ;  died  in  1 71 1 . 

4.  ii.  George  Verney,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1728. 

5.  in.  Richard  Verney,  son  and  heir, 
died  1 752,  without  issue. 

6.  iv.  John  Peyto  Verney,  nephew 
and  heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  John  Ver- 
ney, next  brother  of  the  last  baron ;  died 
in  the  year  1816. 

7.  iv.  John  Peyto  Verney,  son  and 
heir,  died  1820,  without  issue. 

8.  v.  Henry  Peyto  Verney,  brother 
and  heir.  Present  baron  Willoughby 
de  Broke. 

Willoughby  of  Parham. 
Barony. 

1.  i.  William  Willoughby,6  son  and 
heir  of  Christopher  Willoughby,  next 
brother  of  William,  the  baron  Willoughby 
of  Eresby,  who  died  in  1 525  ;  ere.  baron 
Willoughby  of  Parham,  in  the  county  of 
Suffolk,  Febr.  16,  1547 ;  died  in  the 
year  1574. 


A  rm*.    I  A*,  an  organ  pipe  in  bend  linUter,  Mltier.wayi,  surmounted  of  another  dexter,  Uiwrni  four  crm-e*  pit  re,  ar. 

 *  <>r,  fretty,  a*.  »  Ar.  three  batteririR.nim*,  harwar*,  in  pale,  ppr.  headed  and  garnished,  vure.  '  Sa.  a 

•agrailtd,  or.  »  Ou.  three  cros»et,  reeerccllee,  or,  a  chief,  vairce,  ermine  and  ermine*.  •  Or,  frcttec,  ax 
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2.  ii.  Charles  Willoughby,  son  and 
iir,died  in  the  year  1603. 

3.  in.  William  Willoughby,  grandson 
and  heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  William 
Willoughby,  eldest  son  of  the  last  baron ; 
died  in  the  year  1617- 

4.  iv.  Henry  Willoughby,  son  and 
heir,  died  16 — . 

5.  v.  Francis  Willoughby,  brother 
and  heir,  died  1666,  without  male  issue. 

6.  vi.  William  Willoughby,  brother 
and  heir,  died  in  1673. 

7.  vii.  George  Willoughby,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  the  year  1674. 

8.  viii.  John  Willoughby,  son  and 
heir,  died  1678,  without  issue. 

9.  ix.  John  Willoughby,  uncle  and 
heir,  being  next  brother  of  the  baron 
George,  who  died  1674  ;  died  in  1678, 
without  issue. 

10.  x.  Charles  Willoughby,  brother 
and  heir,  died  1679,  without  issue. 

11.  xi.  Thomas  Willoughby,  son  and 
heir  of  Thomas  Willoughby  ,  third  son  of 
the  baron  Charles,  who  died  in  1603; 
died  in  the  year  1692. 

12.  xn.  Hugh  Willoughby,  son  and 
heir,  died  1712,  without  issue. 

13.  xin.  Edward  Willoughby,  ne- 
phew and  heir,  being  son  and  heir  of 
Francis  Willoughby,  next  brother  of  the 
last  baron;  died  1713. 

14.  xiv.  Charles  Willoughby,  brother 
and  heir,  died  in  the  year  1715. 

15.  xv.  Hugh  Willoughby,  son  and 
heir,  died  1765,  without  issue. 

16.  xvi.  Henry  Willoughby,  son  and 
heir  of  Henry,  eldest  son  of  Henry,  son 
and  heir  of  Edward,  only  Bon  of  Sir 
Ambrose  Willoughby,  second  son  of  the 
baron  Charles,  who  died  in  1603,  whose 
issue  male,  when  the  barony  was  allowed 
to  the  baron  Thomas  who  died  in  1692. 
was  supposed  to  be  Extinct;  died  1776, 
without  male  issue. 

17.  xvn.  George  Willoughby,  ne- 
phew and  heir,  being  son  and  heir  of 
Fortune  Willoughby,  next  brother  of  the 
last  baron  ;  died  in  1779,  without  issue. 
Barony  Extinct. 

Wilmington. 
Barony.  Earldom. 

1.  i.  Sir  Spencer  Compton,'  K.  B., 
second  son  of  James,  earl  of  Northampton, 
created  baron  Wilmington,  in  the  county 
of  Sussex,  Jan.  11,  1728;  created  vise. 
Pevensey  and  earl  of  Wilmington,  both 
in  the  county  of  Sussex,  May  14,  1730  ; 
K.  (i.;  died  in  1743,  without  issue. 
Honors  Extinct. 


Barony,  September  7,    1812.  See 
Northampton. 

Wilmot. 

Barony. 

1.  I.  Henry  Wilmot,*  second  viscount 
Wilmot  in  Ireland,  created  baron  Wilmot 
of  Adderbury,  in  the  county  of  Oxford, 
June  29,  1643  ;  created  earl  of  Rochester 
December  13,  1652— Extinct  in  1681. 
See  Rochester. 

Wilton. 

Viscounty,  October  19,  1714— Extinct 
in  the  year"  1789.  See  Carnarvon  and 
Chandos. 

Wilton. 

Earldom. 

1.  i.  Thomas  Egerton,  baron  Grey  de 
Wilton  of  Wilton  Castle,  created,  June 
26,  1801.  viscount  Grey  de  Wilton  and 
earl  of  Wilton  of  Wilton  Castle,  in  the 
county  of  Hereford  ;  died  in  the  year 
IS  14,  without  male  issue. 

2.  l.  Thomas  Grosvenor,3  (assumed 
the  name  of)  Egerton,  grandson  and  heir, 
the  second  son  of  Robert,  earl  Gros- 
venor, by  Eleanor,  daughter  of  the  last 
earl.  Present  earl  of  Wilton,  and  vise. 
Grey  de  Wilton. 

Wiltshire. 

Earldom. 

1.  i.  Wickstan,  earl  of  Wiltshire, 
slain  at  the  battle  of  Kinemersford,  in 
the  year  800. 

2.  i.  Athelmere,  was  earl  in  the  year 
886,  slain  in  a  battle  at  Portsmouth, 
against  the  Danes,  in  . 

3.  i.  William  le  Scrope,4  brother  of 
Stephen,  the  baron  Scrope  of  Masham  ; 
created  earl  of  Wiltshire,  September 
29,  1397 ;  K.  G. ;  beheaded  and  at- 
tainted in  1399.    Honors  Forfeited. 

4.  i.  James  Butler,5  son  and  heir- 
apparent  of  James,  the  4  th  earl  of  Or- 
mond, in  Ireland  ;  created  earl  of  Wilt- 
shire, July  8,  1449.  Succeeded  as  fifth 
earl  of  Ormond  in  Ireland,  in  the  year 
1452;  Lord  Treasurer;  K.  G.  ;  be- 
headed in  the  year  1461,  without  issue. 
Earldom  Extinct. 

5.  i.  John  Stafford/  a  younger  son 
of  Humphrey,  first  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, created"  earl  of  Wiltshire,  Jan.  5, 
1470;  K.  G.;  died  in  1473. 

6.  ii.  Edward  Stafford,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1499,  without  issue. 
Earldom  Extinct. 

7.  m.  Henry  Stafford,  younger  son 
of  Henry  the  2d  duke  of  Buckingham,  and 
cousin  of  Edward,  the  last  earl,  created 
earl  of  Wiltshire,  in  the  year  1509  ; 


A  km* 

«  At. abend, 


1  See  title  Northampton.  •  See  tiUe  Rochester.  •  Ar.  a  lion,  rampant,  gu.  between  three  pheons,  ml  

td,  or.  »  Or,  a  chltf,  indented,  az.  a  label  of  five  point*, ar  •  Or,  a  ehwvron,  gu.  a  cretcent  for  difTerenee. 
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K  G. ;  died  in  the  year  1523,  without 
issue.    Earldom  Extinct. 

8.  i.  Thomas  Boleyn,1  first  viscount 
Rochford,  father  of  queen  Anne  Boleyn, 
created  earl  of  Wiltshire,  and  earl  of 
Ormond  in  Ireland,  December  8,  1529 ; 
K.  G. ;  died  in  the  year  1538.  George 
Boleyn,  his  son,  having  been  beheaded 
and  attainted  in  the  year  1536,  the  earl- 
dom of  Ormond  fell  into  abeyance  be- 
tween the  issue  of  his  two  daughters 
and  co-heirs,  queen  Anne  Boleyn,  and 
Mary,  wife  of  William  Carey,  but  the 
earldom  of  Wiltshire  became  Extinct. 

9.  I.  William  Paulet,1  baron  St.  John 
of  Basing,  created  earl  of  Wiltshire, 
January  19,  1550  ;  created  marquess  of 
Winchester,  October  12,  1551.  Earl- 
dom merged  in  the  marquisate.  See 
Winchester. 

Wimbledon. 

Viscounty. 

1.  i.  Edward  Cecil,3  baron  Cecil  of 
Putney,  created  viscount  Wimbleton,  in 
the  county  of  Surrey,  July  25,  1626, 
died  1638,  s.  p.    Titles  Extinct. 

WlNCHENDON. 

Viscounty,  December  23,  1706—  For- 
feited in  1728.    See  Wharton. 

Winch  else  a. 

Earldom. 

1.  i.  Elizabeth,4  viscountess  Maid- 
stone, widow  of  Sir  Moyle  Finch,  bart., 
created  countess  of  Winchelsea  July  12, 
1628  ;  died  in  1633. 

2.  ii.  Sir  Thomas  Finch,  second  bart., 
son  and  heir,  died  in  1639. 

3.  in.  Heneage  Finch,  son  and  heir, 
created  baron  Fitz-Herbert  June  26, 
1660;  died  in  the  year  1689. 

4.  iv.  Charles  Finch,  grandson  and 
heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  William 
Finch,  eldest  son  of  the  last  earl ;  died 
in  the  year  1712,  s.  P. 

5.  v.  Heneage  Finch,  uncle  and  heir, 
being  2d  son  of  the  earl  Heneage,  who 
died  in  the  year  1689  ;  died  in  the  year 
1726,  without  issue. 

6.  vi.  John  Finch,  brother  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1729,  without  issue. 
Barony  of  Fitz-Herbert  Extinct;  the 
other  honors  devolved  on 

7-  vii.  D:iniel  Finch,  earl  of  Notting- 
ham, son  and  heir  of  Heneage,  earl  of 
Nottingham,  eldest  son  of  Heneage 
Finch,  younger  son  of  Sir  Moyle  Finch 

Aiwa.   *  Ar.  a  chevron,  gu.  between  three  biuV  he*'*,  f*.  armed,  or.  1  Fa.  t 

•  Barry  often,  ar.  and  az.  cm  »lx  eacutcheoi.*,  «a  three,  two,  and  one;  an  many  lions,  rampant,  < 
chevron,  Ix-t ween  three  griffin*,  paawnt,  w  ing*  endowed,  sable,  »  Gu,  a  chevron  cnninejwtwccn  three  dexter  gaunt- 
lets, or.  •  Ou.  m  \  crowna,  three,  two,  one,  or.  '  Or,  a  fc**e,  gu.  a  file  of  eleven  point*,  at.  »  Gu.  seven  rr.a*- 

acle*.  thrre,  three,  and  one  •  Quarterly  ;  first  and  fourth,  ar. ;  second  and  third,  gules,  a  tret  or,  over  all,  a  bend, 

iscles,  four,  three,  two.  one,  or,  on  a  canton,  gu.  a  |0B,  pa*».  guard,  of  the  second  ■ '  Sa.  three 


and  Elizabeth,  countess  of  Winchelsea  ; 
died  in  the  year  1730. 

8.  ,viii.  Daniel  Finch,  son  and  heir, 
earl  of  Nottingham  ;  K.Q.;  died  1769, 
without  male  issue. 

9.  ix.  George  Finch,  nephew  and 
heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  William 
Finch,  the  next  brother  of  the  last  earl ; 
K.  G.;  died  in  1826,  without  issue. 

10.  x.  George  Finch  Hatton,  cousin 
and  heir,  (being  son  of  George,  son  of 
Edward  Finch,)  (who  assumed  the  name 
of)  Hatton,  which  Edward  was  brother 
of  the  late  earl.  Present  earl  of  Win- 
chelsea, earl  of  Nottingham,  viscount 
Maidstone,  baron  Finch  of  Daventry, 
and  a  baronet. 

Winchester. 

Earldom. 

1.  1.  Wayn,5  a  Saxon,  was  the  first 
earl  of  Winchester,  who  built  the  castle 
there,  and  from  him  it  is  said  that  city 
derived  its  name. 

2.  I.  Clito,6  a  Saxon,  was  earl  at  the 
Norman  Conquest,  and  taking  part  with 
Edpr  Atheling,  was  banished  England, 
and  died  in  Scotland. 

3.  1.  Saier  de  Quincy,7  created  carl 
of  Winchester  about  1210;  was  one  of 
the  25  barons  appointed  to  enforce 
Magna  Charta  ;  died  1219. 

4.  n.  Roger  de  Quincy,8  second  son, 
succeeded  to  the  earldom  ;  died  in  the 
year  12G4,  without  male  issue.  Earldom 
Extinct. 

6.  1.  Hugh,  baron  Despencer,9  created 
earl  of  Winchester  May  10,  1322  ;  be- 
headed in  1326,  and  attainted.  Honors 
Forfeited. 

6.  1.  Lewes  de  Bruges,10  prince  of 
Steenhuse,  Sec,  in  Germany,  created 
earl  of  Winchester  October  13,  1472. 
Surrendered  the  earldom  in  1499. 
Marquisate. 

7.  1.  William  Paulet,11  earl  of  Wilt- 
shire ;  created  marquess  of  Winchester 
Oct.  12,  1561  ;  Lord  High  Treasurer; 
K.  G. ;  died  in  the  year  1572. 

8.  11.  John  Paulet,  son  and  heir,  died 
in  the  year  1576. 

9.  in.  William  Paulet,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1598. 

10.  iv.  William  Paulet,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1 628, 

11.  v.  John  Paulet,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  vear  1674. 

12.  vi.  Charles  Paulet,  son  and  heir, 


n  pile,  ar.  pomeis,  or.— 
of  the  first.  «  Ar.  a 
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created  duke  of  Bolton  April  9,  1689  ; 
in  which  dukedom  this  marquisate 
merged  until  1794,  when  it  fell  to 

13.  vii.  George  Paulet,  eighth  but 
only  surviving  son  of  Norton  Paulet, 
son  and  heir  of  Francis,  eldest  son  of 
Henrv  Paulet,  second  son  of  the  marq. 
William,  who  died  1028 }  died  1800. 

14.  vm.  Charles  Ingoldesby  Paulet,1 
son  and  heir.  Present  baron  St.  John 
of  Basing,  earl  of  Wiltshire,  and  mar- 
quess of  Winchester. 

Windsore. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  i.  William  Fitz-Otlier,  assumed  the 
name  of  Windsore,  in  the  time  of 
"William  I. 

2.  ii.  William  de  Windsore,  son  and 
heir,  living  in  the  year  1 135. 

3.  in.  William  de  Windsore,  on 
and  heir,  living  in  1194. 

4.  iv.  Walter  de  Windsore,  son  and 
heir,  died  about  the  year  1205,  without 
male  issue. 

Barony  by  Writ. 

5.  v.  William  de  Windsore,  the  lineal 
decendant  of  William  de  Windsore,  a 
younger  brother  of  Walter,  the  last 
baron,  was  summoned  to  parliament 
August  22,  1381.  He  married  the  ce- 
lebrated Alice  Piers;  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland;  died  in  the  year  1384.  Barony 
Extinct. 

Windsor  of  Stan  well. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  i.  Andrews  Windsor,  a  descendant  of 
Sir  Miles  Windsor,  presumed  brother  of 
William  the  last  baron,  summoned  to 
parliament  November  3,  1529  ;  died  in 
the  year  1543. 

2.  ii.  William  Windsor,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1558. 

3.  in.  Edward  Windsor,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  the  year  1575. 

4.  iv.  Frederick  Windsor,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  1585,  without  issue. 

5.  v.  Henry  Windsor,  brother  and 
heir,  died  in  the  year  1005. 

6.  vi.  Thomas  Windsor,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1042,  without  issue. 
Barony  fell  into  abeyance  until  June 
IC,  1060,  when  it  was  terminated  in 
favor  of 

7-  i.  Thomas  Hickman,4  (assumed  the 
name  of)  Windsor,  nephew  of  the  last 
baron,  being  son  and  heir  of  Dixie 
Hickman  and  Elizabeth  his  wife,  the 
sister  and  heir  of  the  last  barnn  ;  cre- 


ated earl  of  Plymouth,  December  0, 
1682.  Barony  merged  in  that  title. 
See  Plymouth. 

Windsor. 
Earldom,  February  20,  1796.  See 
Bute. 

Wodeuouse. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  Sir  John  Wodehouse,3  seventh 
bart.,  created  baron  Wodehouse  of  Kim- 
berley,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  Oct. 
26,  1797.  Present  baron  Wodehouse, 
and  a  baronet. 

Workington. 
Barony,  April  9,  1689 — Extinct  in 
the  year  1/08.  See  Cumberland. 

Wolverton. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  1.  Hamon,4  son  of  Menfelin,  Lord 
of  Wolverton,  in  the  county  of  Bucks, 
died  about  1 176. 

2.  11.  Hamon  de  Wolverton,  son  and 
heir,  living  in  the  year  1 184. 

3.  in.  William  de  Wolverton,  son 
and  heir,  died  in  1246. 

4.  iv.  Alan  de  Wolverton,  brother 
and  heir,  died  about  1249. 

5.  v.  John  de  Wolverton,  son  and 
heir,  living  in  the  year  1249. 

0.  vi.  John  de  Wolverton,  never 
summoned  to  parliament. 

Woodstock. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  1.  Edmund  Plantagenet,4  younger 
son  of  king  Edward  I.,  summoned  to 
parliament  as  Edmund  of  Wode- 
stoke,  August  5,  1320  ;  created  earl  of 
Kent  in  the  year  1321.   See  Kent. 

Woodstock. 
Viscounty,  April 9,  1689.  See  Portland- 

Worcester. 

Earldom. 

1.  1.  Osric,  an  earl  in  081  j  died — . 

2.  1.  Uctred,  an  earl  in  the  time  of 
king  Offu. 

3.  11.  Eanbert,  brother  to  Uctred  suc- 
ceeded ;  died  — . 

4.  in.  Aldred,  brother  to  Eanbert, 
succeeded  ;  died  — . 

5.  1.  Urso  d'Abitot,6said  to  have  been 
created  earl  of  Worcester  in  1070,  died 
— ,  without  male  issue. 

0.  1.  Waleran  de  Bellomont,7  son  of 
Robert  earl  of  Mellent  in  Normandv, 
created  earl  of  Worcester  in  1 144;  died 
1  166,  hut  none  of  his  descendants  tver 
bore  this  title. 


Arm*.    '  Sa.  three  *u-ord»  in  pile,  points  in  base  ar.  porneU  and  hilt«  or  *  Sec  title  Plymouth.  *  Sa.  a  chevron 

or,  gutte  cle  unj,  between  fhrer  cinquefoiU,  enn.  1  Ai.  an  eagle,  displayed,  or,  dft>rui*ed  by  a  bend,  pile*  *  See 

title  Kent.  .»  Party  per  paU-,  or  and  gu.  three  roundleti  couincrchangio.  '  Fusilly  bendy,  or  and  ai,  on  a  borr.er 

f  u.  cig  lit  plate*. 

4  R 
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7.  i.  Thomas  Percy,1  second  son  of 
Henry,  1st  earl  of  Northumberland;  ere. 
earl  of  Worcester  Sept.  29,  1397 ;  K.G.; 
beheaded  1402  j  died  s.  p.  Honors 
Extinct. 

8.  I.  Richard  Beauchamp,*  baron 
Abergavenny,  created  earl  of  Worcester 
in  1420;  died  in  1431,  without  male 
issue.    Earldom  Extinct. 

9.  i.  John  Tiptoft,3  baron  Tiptoft, 
created  earl  of  Worcester  July  16,  1449  ; 
K.  G. ;  beheaded  and  attainted  1470. 
Honors  Forfeited. 

10.  ii.  Edward  Tiptoft,  son  and  heir, 
restored  ;  died  in  1485,  s.  p.  Earldom 
Extinct. 

11.  i.  Charles  Somerset,4  baron  Her- 
bert of  Chepstow,  Ragland,  and  Gower, 
created  earl  of  Worcester  Feb.  2,  1514 ; 
Lord  Chamb.;  K.  G. ;  died  1526. 

12.  ii.  Henry  Somerset,"  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1549. 

13.  in.  William  Somerset,  son  and 
heir;  K.G.;  died  1589. 

14.  iv.  Edward  Somerset,6  son  and 
heir;  K.G.;  died  1628. 
Marquisale. 

15.  v.  Henry  Somerset,  son  and  heir, 
created  marquess  of  Worcester  Nov.  2, 
1642  ;  died  1646. 

16.  vi.  Edward  Somerset,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  1667. 

17.  vii.  Henry  Somerset,  son  and 
heir,  created  duke  of  Beaufort,  Dec.  2, 
1682.    See  Beaufort. 

Wotton  of  Maker ly. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  Edward  Wotton,7  created  baron 
Wotton  of  Maherly,  co.  Kent,  May  13, 
1603;  died  16—. 

2.  II.  Thomas  Wotton,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1630,  without  male 
issue.    Honors  Extinct. 

Wotton  of  Wotton. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  Charles  Henry  Kirkhoven,8  son 
and  heir  of  John  Poliander  Kirkhoven, 
lord  of  Hemfleet  in  Holland,  by  Kathe- 
rine,  eldest  daughter  and  coheir  of  Tho- 
mas, the  last  baron,  and  widow  of  Sir 
Henry  Stanhope,  son  and  heir  of  Philip, 
first  earl  of  Chesterfield  ;  which  Kathe- 
rine  was,  in  1660.  created  countess  of 
Chesterfield  for  life  ;  created  baron 
Wotton  of  Wotton,  co.  Kent,  Aug.  31, 


1650 ;  created  earl  of  Bellemont  in 
Ireland  in  1677  ;  died  in  1682,  s.  p. 
Honors  Extinct. 

Wriotheslet. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  Thomas  Wriothealey,9  created 
baron  Wriothesley  of  Titchfield  in  the 
county  of  Hants,  January  1,  1544; 
K.  G. ;  created  earl  of  Southampton 
February  16,  1547.  Extinct  in  the 
year  1667.    See  Southampton. 

Wycombe. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  John  Fitzmaurice  Petty,10  first 
earl  of  Shelburne  in  Ireland  ;  created 
baron  Wycombe  of  Chipping  Wycombe, 
co.  Bucks,  May  17,  1760;  died  1761. 
Earldom. 

2.  ii.  William  Petty,  son  and  heir, 
earl  of  Shelburne  in  Ireland ;  created 
viscount  Calne  and  Calston,  earl  of 
Wycombe,  in  the  county  of  Bucks,  and 
marquess  of  Lansdowne,  in  the  county 
of  Somerset,  December  6, 17^4 ;  K.  G. , 
died  in  the  year  1805. 

3.  in.  John  Henry  Petty,  son  and 
heir,  marquess  of  Lansdowne,  &c. ;  died 
in  the  year  1809,  s.  p. 

4.  iv.  Henry  Fit*  Maurice  Petty, 
half-brother  and  heir.  Present  mar- 
quess of  Lansdowne,  earl  and  baron 
Wycombe,  and  viscount  Calne  and  Cals- 
ton ;  also  earl  of  Kerry  and  Shelburne 
iu  Ireland. 

Wyneford. 

Barony. 

1.  I.  William  Draper  Best,"  created 
baron  Wyneford,  of  Wyneford  Eagle, 
in  the  county  of  Dorset,  June  4,  1821). 


Yarmouth. 

Earldom. 

1.  i.  Sir  Robert  Paston,"  first  bart., 
created  baron  Paston  of  Paston,  and  vis- 
count Yarmouth,  both  in  the  county  of 
Norfolk,  August  19,  1673;  created  earl 
of  Yarmouth  July  30,  1679;  died  in 
the  year  1682. 

2.  ii.  William  Paston,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1732,  without  male 
issue.    Honors  Extinct. 

.3.  i.  Amelia  Sophia  de  Walmoden,'5 
mistress  of  king  George  II.,  created 
baroness  and  countess  of  Yarmouth,  in 


Arm*.    I  Or,  a  lion,  rampant,  az.  a  crescent  for  difference.  »  Gu.  a  few,  bet  ween  *ix  cross  croaslet*.  or,  a  crescent  for 

difference  1  Ar.  a  saltier,  engr.  gu.—  *  Quarterly  ;  France  and  England,  a  honler,  romponee,  ar.  and  a/,  a  barvne 

airliner,  argent,  on  an  ineacutebcon.  per  pale,  az.  and  gu.  three  Mont  rampant,  ar  for  Hf »«f*t  — »  Or.  »fi*p,  quarterly, 

France  and  England,  within  a  border,  componee,  ar.  and  ar.  *  .See  title  Beaufort.  '  Ar.  a  saltier,  ml  »  S~e  title 

Cheaterficld.  »  See  title  Southampton.  10  Quarterly;  first  and  fourth,  ermine,  on  a  bend  azure,  a  magnetic  ncdle 

pointing  at  a  polar  star,  or,  for  Pt-Trv  ;  second  and  third, ar.  aaaltier  gu.  and  a  chief  erm  for  FiTZ.Mat  ricf.  "  Sable, 

acinquefoil,  wlthm  an  orle  of  cms*  crn*»lot»,  or,  on  a  canton  of  the  last,  a  portr<illi,  of  the  first.  >*  Ar.  six  fleurs-de-lis, 

az.  a  chief  indented,  or.  '»  Or,  three  morion*,  per  pale,  ar  and  a*,  bended,  gu. 
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the  county  of  Norfolk,  for  life,  March 
24,  1640;  died  1675.  Titles  Extinct. 
Earldom,  July  5, 1793.  See  Hertford. 

Yabborouoh. 

Barony. 

1.  i.  Charles  Anderson  Pelham,1  ere. 
baron  Yarborough  of  Yarborough,'  in 
the  county  of  Lincoln,  Aug.  13,  1794  ; 
died  in  the  year  1824. 

2.  ii.  Charles  Anderson  Pelham,  son 
and  heir.    Present  baron  Yarborough. 

York. 

Earldom. 

1.  i.  Oslac,  earl  of  Yorkshire,  in  the 
time  of  king  Edgar. 

2.  i.  Uctred,  son  of  Waltheof  Senior, 
earl  of  Northumberland,  (whom  he  suc- 
ceeded in  that  earldom  during  Waltheof* s 
life,)  was  next  earl  of  Yorkshire,  in  the 
time  of  king  Ethelred. 

3.  i.  Ederic,  a  Saxon,  earl  of  York ; 
taking  part  with  Edgar  Atheling,  was 
imprisoned  at  Winchester,  by  the  Con- 
queror's command,  and  had  his  eyes  bored 
out ;  died  — .  He  is  supposed  to  be  the 
same  with  Edric,  earl  of  Shrewsbury. 

4.  I.  Otho,a  son  of  Henry,  duke  of 
Bavaria,  by  Maud,  daughter  of  Henry  II., 
created  earl  of  York  by  king  Richard  I. 
1 190 ;  died  1218,  s.  p.  Title  Extinct. 
Dukedom. 

5.  i.  Edmund  Plantagenet,1  earl  of 
Cambridge,  5th  son  of  king  Edward  III., 
created  duke  of  York  August  6,  1305  ; 
K.G.;  died  in  1402. 

6.  ii.  Edward  Plantagenet.  son  and 
heir;  created  duke  of  Albemarle  Sept. 
29,  1397  ;  restored  to  the  dukedom  of 
York  in  1406,  which  he  had  been  pre- 
viously rendered  incapable  of  inheriting ; 
K.  G. ;  slain  1415  ;  died  without  issue. 

7-  in.  Richard  Plantagenet,  nephew 
and  heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  Richard, 
earl  of  Cambridge,  brother  to  the  last 
duke;  K.  G. ;  beheaded  1400. 

8.  iv.  Edward  Plantagenet,  son  and 
heir;  became  king  Edward  IV.,  March 
4,  1461.  Dukedom  merged  in  the  crown. 

9.  v.  Richard  Plantagenet,4 second  son 
of  king  Edward  IV.,  created  duke  of 
York  May  28,  1 474 ;  created  earl  of 
Nottingham,  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  earl 
Warren  ;  K.  G. ;  murdered  in  1483. 
Honors  Extinct. 


10.  i.  Henry  Tudor,  second  son  of 
king  Henry  VII.,  created  duke  of  York 
Nov.  I,  14*91 ;  created  prince  of  Wales 
February  18,  1503;  became  king  Henry 
VIII.,  April  21st,  1509.  Dukedom 
merged  in  the  crown. 

11.  i.  Charles  Stuart,5  second  son  of 
king  James  I.,  created  duke  of  York 
Jan.  6,  1 604.  On  the  death  of  his  elder 
brother  Henry,  in  1612,  he  succeeded  as 
duke  of  Cornwall,  and  was  created  prince 
of  Wales  Nov.  4,  1616 ;  became  king 
Charles  I.,  March  27,  1626.  Dukedom 
merged  in  the  crown. 

12.  i.  James  Stuart,  second  son  of 
king  Charles  I.,  created  duke  of  York 
Jan.  27,  1643  ;  became  king  James  II. 
Febr.  6,  1685.  Dukedom  merged  in  the 
crown. 

13.  i.  Ernest  Augustus,6  brother  of 
king  George  I.,  created  duke  of  York 
and  Albany  in  Great  Britain,  and  earl  of 
Ulster  in  Ireland,  June  29,  1716; 
K.G.;  died  in  1728,  without  issue. 
Honors  Extinct. 

14.  i.  Edward  Augustus,7  brother  of 
king  George  III.,  created  duke  of  York 
and  Albany,  in  Great  Britain,  and  earl  of 
Ulster  in  Ireland,  April  1,  1760;  K.  G.; 
died  in  1767.  3-       Honors  Extinct. 

15.  i.  His  Royal  Highness  Frederick,8 
second  son  of  king  George  III.,  created 
duke  of  York  and  Albany  in  Great 
Britain,  and  earl  of  Ulster  in  Ireland, 
Nov.  27,  1784  ;  died  in  1827.  Honors 
Extinct. 

Zouchk  of  Ashby. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1.  i.  William  le  Zouche,9  derived 
from  the  earls  of  Brittany;  died  in  1 191), 
without  issue. 

2.  ii.  Roger  le  Zouche,  brother  and 
heir,  living  1229  ;  died  — . 

3.  in.  Alan  le  Zouche,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1 269. 

4.  iv.  Roger  le  Zouche,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1285. 

Barony  by  Writ. 

5.  v.  Alan  le  Zouche,  son  and  heir, 
summoned  to  parliament  Febr.  6,  1299  ; 
died  in  1314,  without  male  issue,  leaving 
daughters  his  heirs,  between  whose  re- 
presentatives this  barony  is  in  abeyance. 


Armv  «  Quarterly  ;  first  and  fourth,  grand  quarter*,  quarterly,  first  and  fourth,  az  three  pelicans  ar.  ruining  them, 
selvwppr.  for  Pkliiam:  second  and  third,  gu.  two  demi-belt*,  pilewayf.  In  fesse,  with  buckle.  In  chief,  ar.  ;  second  and 

third,  grand  quarter.,  ar.  a  chev.  between  three  crosses,  florv,  m.  for  Akobiuon.  »  Gu.  two  hew,  pass^t,  guardant, 

or.  »  France  and  England,  quarterly,  a  label  of  three  poinU.ar.  charged  with  nine  torteauxes.  *  See  title  Norfolk  — 

»  Quarterly,  quartered ;  flrrt  azure,  three  flcunude-li*.  or,  quartered  with  gu.  three  lion*,  passant,  guardant,  in  pah • 
or.:  second,  or.,  with  a  double  trvwure,  counterflowcred,  a  lion  rampant,  gu. ;  third,  azure,  an  Irian  harp,  or  string"! 
ar. :  fourth,  and  last  quarter,  in  all  points  as  the  first,  over  all,  a  rile  with  .three  lambeaux,  ar.  each  charged  with  a* 

many  torteauxea.  •  The  paternal  coat  of  king  George  I.,  as  given  in  page  aafi.  1  1  he  Iioyal  Arms,  with  a  label  <>t 

five  poi  its,  the  middle  one  charged  with  a  crews  gu.,  and  the  other  four  with  a  canton,  gu.,  the  escutcheon  in  the  fourth 

quarter  omitted.  •  The  Royal  arms,  with  a  label  of  three  points,  argent,  the  middle  one  being  charged  with  a  cm**, 

gules,  the  wcute heon  of  pretence  in  the  fourth  quarter  being  argent,  charged  with  a  wheel  of  six  spokes,  gules  ror  the 
bishopric  of  Osnaburg.  »  Gu.  ten  bezants. 
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Zouche  of  Haryngtvorth. 
Barony  by  Tenure. 

1 .  [.  Kudo  le  Zouche,1  younger  bro- 
ther of  Roger,  the  baron  Zouche  of 
Ashby,  who  died  in  1285.  He  married 
Milisent,  widow  of  John  de  Montalt, 
and  sister  and  co-heiress  of  George  de 
Cantilupe,  baron  of  Bergavenny;  died — . 
Barony  by  Writ. 

2.  ii.  William  le  Zouche,  son  and 
heir,  lord  of  Haryngworth,  in  the  county 
of  Northampton,  summoned  to  parliament 
Jan.  13,  1308 ;  died  1352. 

3.  in.  William  le  Zouche,  grandson 
and  heir,  being  son  and  heir  of  Eudo  le 
Zouche,  eldest  son  of  the  last  baron ; 
died  in  the  vear  1382. 

4.  iv.  William  le  Zouche,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  the  year  1396. 

5.  v.  William  le  Zouche,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  the  year  1415. 

6.  vi.  William  le  Zouche,  son  and 
heir.  He  married  Alice,  daughter  and 
sole  heir  of  Uichard,  baron  de  St.  Maur, 
and  baron  Lovel  of  Kary  ;  died  1463. 

7-  vii.  William  le  Zouche,  son  and 
heir ;  baron  St.  Maur  in  the  right  of  his 
mother  ;  died  in  1467. 

8.  viii.  John  le  Zouche,  son  and  heir; 
attainted  in  1485.  Honors  Forfeited; 
restored  in  1495  ;  died  in  1526. 

9.  ix.  John  le  Zouche,  son  and  heir, 
died  in  the  year  1550. 

10.  x.  Richard  le  Zouche,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  the  year  1552. 

11.  xi.  George  le  Zouche,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  the  year  1569. 


12.  xii.  Edward  le  Zouche,  son  and 
heir,  died  in  1625,  without  male  issue 
Baronies  of  Zouche  of  Haryngworth,  and 
St.  Maur  fell  into  abeyance,  until  Aug. 
27,  1815,  when  the  abeyance  of  the 
barony  of  Zouche  terminated  in  favor  of 

13.  1.  Sir  Cecil  Bishopp,  7th  bart., 
son  and  heir  of  Sir  Cecil  Bishopp,  by 
Susannah,  daughter  and  heir  of  Charles 
Hedges,  Esq.,  by  Catherine,  eldest  dau. 
and  co-heir  of  Bartholomew  Tate,  Esq., 
son  and  heir  of  William  Tate,  eldest  son 
of  Zouche  Tate,  son  and  heir  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Tate,  by  Elizabeth  Zouche,  eldest 
daughter  and  co-heir  of  Edward,  the  last 
baron  ;  died  without  male  issue  in  1 828. 
The  barony  fell  into  abeyance  between 
his  two  daughters,  Harriet-Anne  and 
Katherine-Anabella  ;  but  the  crown  was 
pleased  immediately  to  terminate  the 
same  in  favor  of  the  elder. 

14.  1.  Harriet  Anne  Curzon,  wife  of 
the  hon.  Robert  Curzon,  M.  P.  son  of 
first  viscount  Curzon.  Present  baroness 
Zouche  of  Haryngworth. 

Zoitciie  of  Mortimer. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  1.  William,9  son  of  Robert,  third 
baron  Mortimer  of  Richard's  Castle,  by 
Joyce,  daughter  and  heir  of  William  le 
Zouche,  second  son  of  Roger,  2nd  baron 
Zouche  of  Ashby,  assumed  his  mother's 
name  of  Zouche,  summ.  to  parliament 
from  Dec.  26,  1323,  to  Jan.  14,  1337  ; 
died  — ,  leaving  Alan  le  Zouche,  his  son 
and  heir,  never  summ.  to  parliament. 


A  a*s.    »  Ou.  ten  bczanU,  a  canton,  enn.  *  Gu.  ten  bezants,  four,  three,  two,  one,  a  flJe  of  three  points,  argent. 
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ENGLISH  HIERARCHY, 

raoM  tim 

fixslt  etftabluffjmntt  of  CI)ri*tuimtD  amonsrft  tfje  £*rani ; 
WITH    A    BRIEF   DESCRIPTION   OF   THE   SEVERAL  SEES. 


CANTERBURY. 


The  see  of  Canterbury  was  founded  formerly  otherwise.    The  archbishop  or 

at  the  period  of  the  introduction  of  the  bishop,  writing  to  another,  always  styled 

christian  religion  amongst  the  English  himself  "by  Divine  Permission  ;"  and 

Saxons,  by  St.  Ausgustine,  who  was  the  the  archbishop  or  bishop,  to  whom  he 

first  archbishop.  The  cathedral  .which  had  writes  "by  the  Grace  of  God."  The 

been  a  church  in  the  time  of  the  Britons,  coronation  of  our  sovereigns  has  always 


was  by  him  repaired,  consecrated,  and 
dedicated  to  the  name  of  Christ,  which 
it  still  retains,  though  for  a  time  it  was 
called  St.  Thomas,  in  honor  of  the 
haughty  prelate,  Thomas  a  Becket,  who 
was  murdered  at  its  altar,  December 


been  claimed  and  generally  performed  by 
the  prelate  of  Canterbury,  it  having 
been  resolved  that  wherever  the  court 
may  be,  the  king  and  queen  were 
"  speciales  et  domestici  parochiani  do- 
mini  archiepiscopi,"  the  proper  and  do- 


28,  1170.    The  present  building  com-    mestic  parishioners  of  the  archbishop  of 


menced  under  the  direction  of  arch 
bishop  Lanfranc,  and  was  completed  by 
his  immediate  successors.  Canterbury 
as  the  seat  of  the  metropolitan,  has  under 
it  twenty-one  suffragan  bishops,  of 
which  seventeen  are  in  England  and 
four  in  Wales  j  but  as  the  seat  of  a 
diocesan  merely,  it  contains  only  a  part 
of  Kent,  possessing  in  it  two  hundred 
and  fifty  seven  parishes,  the  remainder 
being  in  the  diocese  of  Rochester.  In 
addition  to  these  parishes,  it  enjoys  some 
few  particular  parishes,  severally  dis 


Canterbury.  It  was  also  his  privilege 
in  former  times  to  take  to  himself  the 
offerings  made  at  the  holy  altar  by  the 
king  and  queen,  wherever  the  court  was, 
if  he  was  present  at  the  ceremony;  and 
the  appointment  of  the  Lent-preachers 
was  effected  by  his  selection  ;  but  these 
are  now  by  the  sovereign  otherwise  dis- 
posed of.  In  general  councils  held  in 
foreign  dominions,  this  prelate  had  place 
at  the  pope's  right  foot,  and  in  the 
English  dominions,  he  enjoyed  the  royal 
privilege,  that  those  holding  lands  of 


persed  in  various  dioceses,  it  having  been  him,  were  liable  for  wardship  to  him  and 
an  ancient  privilege  of  this  see  that  either  to  compound  with  him  for  the  same,  even 
manors  or  advowsons  under  the  authority  though  they  held  other  lands  in  chief  of 
of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  should  the  king.  And  for  the  further  encrease 
be  considered  as  a  portion  of  his  of  his  power  and  honor,  it  was  enacted, 
diocese.  25  Hen  VIII.  c.  21,  that  all  licenses  and 
The  prelate  of  this  see  is  ranked  as  dispensations,  not  repugnant  to  the  law 
Primate  and  Metropolitan  of  all  Eng-  of  God,  which  heretofore  were  sued  for 
land,  and  is  the  first  peer  of  the  realm,  in  the  court  of  Rome,  should  be  here- 
having  precedency  of  all  dukes,  not  of  after  granted  by  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
the  blood  royai,and  of  allthegreat  officers  terbury  and  his  successors.  Ami  further 


of  State.  The  title  of  Grace  is  his 
claim  in  addressing  him,  and  he  styles 
himself  as  Divirui  Providcnt'ui,  the 
other  bishops  only  using  the  words 
Divirui  Permissione.    This  indeed  was 


in  1  Elizabeth,  c.  2,  it  was  resolved 
that,  by  the  advice  of  the  metropolitan,  or 
ecclesiastical  commissioners,  the  queen's 
majesty  may  ordain  and  publish  such 
rites  and  ceremonies  as  may  be  most  for 


•  The  abore  and  the  following  (ketches  illustrative  of  the  *cveral  tec*,  kc. ,  are  chiefly  drawn  from  Hcylin'i  < 
in  hi»  Catalogue  of  the  Bifhoo*. 
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the  advancement  of  God's  glory,  the 
edifying  of  his  church,  and  the  due  re- 
verence of  Christ's  Holy  Sacraments. 

This  diocese  contains  only  one  arch- 
deacon, styled  Canterbury.  The  clergy's 
tenths  are  assumed  to  be  £651  18s.  2jd, 
and  the  archbishopric  itself  is  valued,  in 
the  king's  books  at  the  sum  of  £2816 
17s.  9£d.    This  see  has  given  to  the 


church  eighteen  saints  ;  to  the  church  of 
Rome  nine  Cardinals  ;  to  the  civil  state 
of  England,  twelve  Lord  Chancellors, 
four  Lord  Treasurers/and  one  Lord  Chief 
Justice;  and  to  the  University  of 
Oxford  nine  Chancellors. 

Asm*.  The  field,  or,  an  epbeopal  rtaffln  pale,  a*.  »nd 
cmigned  with  acro«  patce,  ar.  tunnounted  of  a  pall  of  th«- 
but,  charged  with  four  create*,  formfie,  fltchee,  edgwl 
•able,  and  fringed,  at  the  •econd. 


&uccntfum  af 

A.  D. 

596.  1.  Augustinus. 

604.  2.  Laurentius. 

6 17.  3.  Mellitus,  bishop  of  London. 

622.  4.  Justus,  bishop  of  Rochester. 

626.  5.  Honorius. 

654.  6.  Adeodatus,  or  Deus-dedit. 
He  was  the  first  Englishman  that  ruled 
this 


THE  SEE  VACANT  FOUR  YEARS. 

668.  7.  Theodoras,  a  Grecian. 

692.  8.  Birhtuald,  abbot  of  Reculver. 

731.  9.  Tatwinus,  made  primate  of 
all  England. 

735.  10.  Nothelmus,  bishop  of  London. 

740.  1 1.  Cuthbert.  bishop  of  Hereford. 

759.  12.  Bregwinus,  a  noble  Saxon. 

764.  13.  Jeambertus,  abbot  of  St. 
Augustine's. 

793.  14.  Athelard,  bishop  of  Win- 
chester. 

806.  15.  Wulfred,  monk  of  Canter- 
bury. 

&32.  16.  Feogildus,  abbot  of  Cantcr- 

bUfi02.  17.  Ceolnoth,  dean  of  Canter- 

Dury-  .        _  ,¥T. 

872.  18.  Athelred,  bishop  of  Win- 
chester. , 

889.  19.  Plegmund,  preceptor  to  king 

Alfred. 

915.  20.  Athelmus,  bishop  of  Wells. 
924.  21.  Wulfelmus,  bishop  of  Wells. 
934.  22.  Odo    Severas,    bishop  of 

959.  23.  Dunstan,  bishop  of  London. 

988.  24.  ^thelgaras,  bishop  of  Selsey. 

989.  25.  Siricius,  bishop  of  Wilton. 
993.  26.  Aluricius,  bishop  of  Wilton. 
1006.  27.  Klphegus,  bishop  of  Win- 
chester. 

1013.  28.  Livingus,  or Llskan,  bishop 
of  Wells. 

1020.  29.  Agelnothus,  dean  of  Can- 
terbury. v. 

1038.  30.  Eadsinus,  bishop  of  Win- 
chester. _     .  , 

1050.    31.    Robertus  Gemiticensis, 

bishop  of  London. 

1052.  32.  Stigand,  bishop  of  W  inchcs- 


t\)c  Xiibapi. 

ter,  was  never  constituted  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  by  any  authority.  He  did 
not  resign  his  bishopric  of  Winchester, 
but  in  1069  was  deprived  both  of  it  and 
of  this  see. 

1070.  33.  St.  Lanfranc,  abbot  of  Caen, 
an  Italian ;  removed  the  bishops'  sees  from 
small  towns  to  great  cities  ;  consecrated 
Aug.  29, 1070 ;  died  June  4,  1089. 

THE  SEE  VACANT  FOUR  YEARS. 

1093.  34.  St.  Anselm,  abbot  of  Becoo, 
consecrated  Dec.  4,  1093 ;  died  April 
21,  1109,  aged  76. 

THE  SEE  VACANT  FIVE  YEARS. 

1114.  35.  Ralph,  or  Rodolphus ;  tran- 
slated from  Rochester;  elected  April  26, 
1114;  died  Oct.  20,  1122. 

1 122.  36.  William  Corbois,  or  Corby  1 ; 
prior  of  St.  Osyth,  in  Essex  j  obtained 
this  see  from  the  king,  Febr.  2,  1123; 
died  Nov.  21,  1136. 

THE  SEE  VACANT  TWO  YEARS. 

113a  37.  Theobald,  abbot  of  Bccco  ; 
elected  in  December,  1138  5  died  1160. 

THE  SEE  VACANT  TWO  YEARS. 

1 162. 38.  Thomas  a  Becket,  archdeacon 
of  Canterbury,  provost  of  Beverley ; 
Lord  Chancellor;  consecrated  May  27, 
1 162 ;  murdered  Dec.  28,  1 170. 

1171.  39.  Richard,  prior  of  Dover  , 
succeeded  in  1 171  ;  ana  died  Febr.  16, 
ll>-3,or  Febr.  17,  1184. 

1184.  40.  Baldwin,  translated  from 
Worcester  towards  the  end  of  1184  ; 
died  at  Acre,  in  Palestine,  about  the 
vear  1191. 

"  1191.  41.  Reginald  Fitz  Joceline, 
translated  from  Wells  in  1191  ;  died 
Dec.  25,  1191. 

THE  SEE  VACANT  TWO  YEARS. 

1193.  42.  Hubert  Walter,  bishop  of 
Salisbury,  translated  from  Salisbury  ; 
succeeded  1193;  Lord  Chancellor  ;  died 
June  29,  1205.  Reginald  the  Sub  Prior, 
was  chosen  by  the  monks ;  and  was  af- 
terwards, at  their  own  request,  set  aside 
by  the  king.  John  Grey,  bishop  of  Xur- 
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wich,  was  then  chosen,  but  the  Pope  set 
him  aside  in  favor  of  Stephen  Langton. 

1206.  43.  Stephen  Langton ;  conse- 
crated June  17,  1206,  or  1207  ;  a  Car- 
dinal ;  died  July  9,  1228.  Walter  de 
Hempsham  was  then  elected,  but  set 
aside  by  the  king  and  Pope. 

1229.  44.  Richard  Weathershed,  chan- 
cellor of  Lincoln  ;  consecrated  June  10, 
1229;  died  about  1231.  After  him 
were  successively  elected  Ralph  Nevil, 
bishop  of  Chichester,  who  was  approved 
by  the  king  ;  John,  the  Sub  Prior ;  and 
Richard  Blundy,  but  they  were  severally 
set  aside  by  the  Pope. 

1234.  45.  St.  Edmund,  Treasurer  and 
prebendary  of  Salisbury ;  consecrated 
April  2,  1234;  died  Nov.  16,  1242. 

1244.  46.  Boniface  of  Savoy,  bishop 
of  Valencia  in  Provence;  uncle  to  the 
queen  ;  consecrated  Jan.  15,  1244  ;  died 
July  18,  1270.  William  Chillenden 
was  elected  as  his  successor,  but  set  aside 
by  the  Pope. 

1272.  47.  Robert  Kilwarby,  provin- 
cial of  the  Friars  Minors;  consecrated 
February  26,  1272 ;  was  made  a  Cardinal 
in  1278,  when  he  resigned  this  see. 
Robert  Burnel,  bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  was  next  elected,  but  set  aside 
by  the  Pope. 

1278.  48.  John  Peckham,  canon  of 
Lyons,  and  provincial  of  the  Friars 
Minors  ;  consecrated  March  6,  1278 ; 
died  December  3, 1292. 

1293.  49.  Robert  Winchelsey,  arch- 
deacon of  Essex,  and  prebendary  of  St. 
Paul's  ;  Chancellor  of  Oxford  ;  elected 
Febr.  13,  1293;  confirmed  September  4, 
1294;  died  May  11,  1313.  Thomas 
Cobham,  precentor  of  York,  was  next 
elected,  but  never  confirmed  by  the  Pope. 

1313.  50.  Walter  Reynolds;  trans- 
lated from  Worcester  October  1,  1313  ; 
Ix>rd  Chancellor  and  Lord  Treasurer; 
died  November  16,  1327. 

1327.  51.  Simon  Meplmm,  prebend- 
ary of  Chichester  and  Landaff;  elected 
Dec.  11,  1327;  died  Oct.  12,  1333. 

1333.  52.  John  Stratford,  translated 
from  Winchester  Nov.  3.  1333 ;  Lord 
Chancellor  ;  died  Aug.  23,  1348. 

1348.  53.  John  de  UfFord,  Dean  of 
Lincoln,  nominated  to  this  see  by  a  bull, 
dated  Sept.  24,  1348,  but  he  died  June 
7,  1 349,  before  he  was  consecrated  or  had 
received  the  pall ;  Lord  Chancellor. 

1349.  54.  Thomas  Bredewardin,  of 
Merton  College,  Oxford ;  confessor  to 
the  king  ;  Chancellor  of  Oxford  ;  and 
prebendary  of  Lincoln  ;  nominated  by  a 
bull  dated  June  19,  1349;  died  August 
26,  1849. 


1349.  55.  Simon  Islip,  prebendary  of 
St.  Paul's  and  Lincoln,  secretary  to  the 
king,  and  keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal ;  built 
Canterbury  College,  Oxford;  nominated 
by  a  bull  dated  October  7,  1349 ;  died 
April  26,  1366.  William  Edington, 
bishop  of  Winchester,  was  next  elected 
to  this  sot* ,  May  10,  1366,  but  he  refused 
the  dignity. 

1366.  56.  Simon  Langham,  translated 
from  Ely  by  a  bull  dated  July  23,  1366; 
Lord  Chancellor ;  made  a  Cardinal  Sept. 
22,  1368;  and  resigned  this  see  Nov. 
27,  1368;  died  July  22,  1376. 

1369.  57.  William  Whittlesey,  trans- 
lated from  Worcester  Jan.  15,  1369  ; 
died  June  5, 1374. 

A  Cardinal  of  Rome  was  elected,  who 
was  Simon  Langham,  apparently  the 
same  person  who  resigned  this  see  1368, 
which  election  was  set  aside  by  the  Pope. 
Godwin  states  that  his  name  was  Adam 
Easton. 

1375.  58.  Simon  Sudbury,  alias  Ti- 
lwld,  who  was  translated  from  London 
May  26,  1375 ;  Lord  Chancellor ;  be- 
headed by  the  rebels  under  Wat  Tyler, 
June  14,  1381.    See  Note  page  143. 

1381.  59.  William  Courtenay,  trans- 
lated from  London  October  23,  1381 ; 
Chancellor  of  Oxford  ;  died  July  31, 
1396. 

1396.  60.  Thomas  Fitz-Alan,  alias 
Arundel,  son  of  the  earl  of  Arundel, 
translated  from  the  archbishopric  of 
York  Sept.  25,  1396;  Lord  Chancellor. 
In  1398,  being  charged  with  high-treason, 
and  banished  the  kingdom,  Roger  Wal- 
den,  Dean  of  York,  was  consecrated,  and 
exercised  the  archiepiscopal  functions; 
but  on  the  accession  of  Henry  IV.  in 
1399,  Thomas  Arundel  was  restored  to 
the  possession  of  this  dignity ;  died  Febr. 
20,  1413. 

1414.  61.  Henry  Chicheley,  Founder 
of  All  Souls  and  Bernard's  Inn  Oxford, 
translated  from  St.  Davids  March  4, 
1413;  died  April  12.  1443. 

1443.  62.  John  Stafford,  translated 
from  Bath  and  Wells  May  15,  1443  ; 
Cardinal ;  Lord  Chancellor ;  and  Lord 
Treasurer ;  died  May  25,  or  July  6, 1452. 

1452.  63.  John  Kemp,  translated 
from  the  archbishopric  of  York,  July  21, 
1452 ;  Cardinal ;  and  Iiord  Chancellor  ; 
died  March  22, 1454. 

1454.  64.  Thomas  Bourchier,  trans- 
lated from  Ely  April  22.  1454;  Cardinal; 
Lord  Chancellor ;  and  Chancellor  of  Ox- 
ford ;  died  March  30.  I486. 

1486.  65.  John  Morton,  translated 
from  Ely  June  13,  I486;  Cardinal;  I^ord 
Chancellor  ;  and  Chancellor  of  Oxford  ; 
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died  Sept.  15,  1500.  Thomas  Langton, 
bishop  of  Winchester,  was  next  elected 
to  this  see,  Jan.  22,  1501,  but  died  on 
the  27th  of  that  month,  before  his  trans- 
lation could  be  performed. 

1501.  66.  Henry  Deane,  translated 
from  Salisbury  April  26,  1501  j  died 
February  15  or  16,  1502. 

1504.  67.  William  Warham, translated 
from  London  Nov.  29,  1504;  Lord 
Chancellor;  died  Aug.  23,  1532. 

1533.  68.  Thomas  Cranmer,  arch- 
deacon of  Taunton  ;  Fellow  of 
Jesus  College,  Cambridge;  nominated 
by  Bull,  dated  February  22,  1533; 
burnt  March  21,  1555. 

1555.  69.  Reginald  Pole,  of  Magda- 
len College,  Oxford  ;  Dean  of  Exeter, 
&c.  ;  Chancellor  of  Oxford  ;  a  Cardinal; 
consecrated  March  22..  1555  ;  died  Nov. 
17,  1558,  aged  58. 

1559.  70.  Matthew  Parker,  Dean  of 
Lincoln,  Master  of  Corpus-Christi  Col- 
lege, Founder  of  the  Antiquarian  Society, 
atul  First  President  thereof;  elected 
Aug.H,  1559;  died  May  17.  1575. 

1575.  71.  Edmund  Grindal;  trans- 
lated from  York  January  10,  1576  ;  died 
July  6,  1583,  aged  63. 

1583.  72.  John  Whitgift,  translated 
from  Worcester  August  14,  1583  ;  Pre- 
sident'of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries; 
died  February  29,  1604. 

1604.  73.  Richard  Bancroft,  trans- 
lated from  London,  October  9,  1604  ; 
died  Nov.  2,  1610,  aged  67. 

1611.  74.  George  Abbot,  translated 
from  London  March  4,  1611;  died  Aug. 
4,  1(533,  aged  71. 

1633.  75.  'William  Laud,  translated 
from  Undon  August  6,  1633 ;  Chancel- 


lor of  Oxford  ,  beheaded  Jan.  10, 1644. 

TIIK  SEE   VACANT  SIXTEEN  YEARS. 

1660.  76.  \Vrilliam  Juxon,  translated 
from  London  September  3,  1660 ;  died 
June  4,  1663. 

1663.  77.  Gilbert  Sheldon,  translated 
from  London  July  14,  1663  ;  Chancellor 
of  Oxford  ;  died  November  9,  1677. 

1678.  78.  William  Sancroft,  of  Ema- 
nuel College,  Dean  of  St.  Pauls, 
Cambridge;  consecrated  January  27, 
1678;  deprived  February  1,  1691 ;  died 
November  24, 1693,  aged  77. 

1691.  79.  John  Tillotson,  of  Clare 
Hall  Cambridge  ;  dean  of  St.  Paul's  ; 
nominated  April  23,  1691  ;  died  Nov. 
22,1694. 

1694.  80.  Thomas  Tenison,  translated 
from  Lincoln  Dec.  6,  1694;  died  1715. 

1715.  81.  William  Wake,  translated 
from  Lincoln  1715;  died  in  1737. 

1737.  82.  John  Potter,  translated 
from  Oxford,  1737;  died  in  1747. 

1747*  83.  Thomas  Herring,  trans- 
lated from  York  1747 ;  died  1757. 

1757.  84.  Matthew  Ilutton,  trans- 
lated from  York,  1757;  died  in  1758. 

1758.  85.  Thomas  Seeker,  translated 
from  Oxford  1758;  died  in  1768. 

1768.  86.  Honorable  Frederick  Corn  - 
wallis,  translated  from  Litchfield  and 
Coventry  1768;  died  in  1783. 

1783.  87.  John  Moore,  translated 
from  Bangor  1783;  died  in  1805. 

1805.  88.  Charles  Manners  Sutton, 
translated  from  Norwich  1805  ;  died  in 
the  year  1828. 

1828.  89.  William  Howley,  trans- 
lated from  London  1828.  Present  Lord 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Primate 
of  all  England. 


ST. 

The  ancient  bishopric  of  St.  Asaph 
was  founded  by  Kentigern,  a  Scot,  who 
was  bishop  of  Glasgow  about  the  year 
560.  The  cathedral  was  there  first  built 
by  him  upon  the  banks  of  the  river 
Elway,  whence  it  is  called  in  the  WTelsh, 
Land-Elway,  and  the  bishop,  in  the  old 
Latin,  Elwensis,  or  Elguensis;  but  by  us 
it  is  now  called  St.  Asaph,  from  a  holy 
man  of  that  name,  whom  Kentigern, 
returning  into  Scotland,  left  as  his  suc- 
cessor. The  see  appears,  however,  not 
to  have  stood  long  in  credit,  there  having 
been  a  great  chasm  in  the  succession  of 
the  bishops,  one  only  being  recorded  be- 
tween St.  Asaph  and  Geofliy  of  Mon- 
mouth, who  held  the  see  in  the  latter 
part  of  king  Stephen's  reign.  Henry  of 
Huntingdon,  in  his  recital  of  the  Welsh 


bishoprics,  omits  this,  and  mentions  those 
only  of  St.  David's,  Bangor,  and  Landau". 
This  paucity  of  materials  for  ecclesiastical 
history  in  this  part  of  the  Island  may  be 
imputed  to  the  frequent  wars  between  the 
Britons  and  Saxons,  and  particularly  as 
they  affected  St.  Asaph,  situated  as  it  is 
in  Flintshire,  next  to  Chester,  both  which 
arc  two  bordering  counties  of,  at  that  time, 
deadly  foes ;  and  thus  the  city  was  ren- 
dered an  unquiet  seat  for  religions  per- 
sons. This  bishopric,  never  otherwise 
than  moderate  in  temporal  advantages, 
was  even  further  curtailed  of  them  by 
bishop  Parfew,  in  the  time  of  king  Ed- 
ward V. ;  for  of  five  episcopal  houses,  he 
aliened  all  of  them,  excepting  that  of  St. 
Asaph,  with  the  land  belonging  to  them, 
from  the  church  fur  ever,  and,  to  supply 
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his  extravagant  expenditure,  he  let  the 
residue  of  his  lands  into  tedious  leases, 
some  of  which  were  not  expired  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  This  diocese  con- 
tains in  it  no  one  entire  county,  but 
parts  of  Denbigh,  Flint,  Montgomery, 
Merioneth,  and  some  towns  in  Shrop- 
shire, consisting  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  one  parishes,  most  of  which  are 


in  the  immediate  patronage  of  the  bishop. 
It  has  but  one  archdeaconry,  called  St. 
Asaph,  which  is  united  to  the  bishopric 
for  its  better  provision.  The  tenth  of 
the  clergy  is  recorded  as  amounting  to 
£186  19s.  7fd.,  and  the  bishopric  is 
valued  in  the  king's  books  at  the  sum  of 
£197  lis.  6d. 

two  keys  in 


gutuiiian  of 

A.  D. 
583.  I.  Kentigern. 

2.  St.  Asaph. 
1143.  3.  Gilbertus. 
1152.  4.  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  con- 
secrated Febr.  24,  1 152 ;  died  1 154. 

1154.  5.  Richard,  supposed  to  have 
been  consecrated  in  1154,  and  to  have 
died  in  the  year  1 155. 

1155.  6.  Godfrey,  who  quitted  this 
see  in  the  year  1 175. 

1 175.  7-  Adam,  a  Welchman,  Canon 
of  Paris;  consecrated  Oct.  13,  1175  ; 
died  in  the  year  1 181. 

1183.  8.  John  I.,  consecrated  June  25, 
11&3;  died  about  1186. 

1186.  9.  Reyner,  consecrated  1186; 
died  in  the  year  1224. 

1225.  10.  Abraham,  consecrated  in 
1225  ;  died  in  the  year  1234. 

1235.  11.  Hugh,  consecrated  June 
17,  1235;  died  in  1240. 

1240.  12.  Howel  ap  Ednevet,  conse- 
crated in  Aug.  or  Sept.  1240;  died  1247. 

THE  SEE  VACANT  TWO  YEARS. 

1249.  13.  Anian,  or  Enion  I.,  conse- 
crated Nov.  1249;  died  Sept.  1266. 

1267.  14.  John  II.,  consecrated  1267. 

1268.  15.  Anian  II.,  consecrated  Oct. 
21,  1 268;  died  Febr.  5,  1293. 

1293.  16.  LeolinedeBromfeld,  Canon 
of  St.  Asaph  ;  elected  April  6,  1293; 
died  in  the  year  1313. 

1314.  17.  David  an  Blethin  I.,  con- 
secrated January  12,  1314. 

1 352.  1 8.  John  Trevour  I. ,  consecrated 
March  24,  1352 ;  died  1357. 

1357.  19.  Leoline  apMadoc,  Dean  of 
St.  Asaph;  appointed  Aug.  19,  1357; 
died  in  the  year  1375. 

1376.  20.  William  de  Springlington, 
Dean  of  St.  Asaph  ;  appointed  Febr.  4, 
1376;  died  April  9,  1382. 

1382.  21.  Lawrence  Child,  peniten- 
tiary to  the  Pope  ;  nominated  June  18, 
1382;  died  Dec.  27,  1389. 

1390.  22.  Alexander  Bache,  appointed 
Febr.  28,  1390;  died  1395. 

1395.  2i).  John  Trevour  II.,prebend- 
ary  of  Hereford;  appointed  July  6th, 


ft)e  £(41)09*. 

1395;  deprived  in  1402;  and  was 
living  May  16,  1409. 

1402.  24.  David  II.,  said  to  have  suc- 
ceeded in  1402,  and  to  have  enjoyed  this 
see  until  1411. 

1411.  25.  Robert  de  Lancaster,  con- 
secrated June  28,  1411 ;  died  in  1433. 

1433.  26.  John  Lowe,  appointed  Aug. 
17,  1433 ;  translated  to  Rochester  1444. 

1444.  27.  Reginald  Peacock,  of  Oriel 
College,  Oxford ;  appointed  April  22, 
1444  ;  translated  to  Chichester  March 
23,  1449 

1450.  28.  Thomas  I.,  succeeded  Jan. 
27,  1450;  died  about  1461. 

1461.  29.  Thomas  II.;  died  in  1471 

1471-  30.  Richard  Redman,  conse- 
crated 1472;  translated  to  Exeter  1495. 

1495.  31.  Michael  Dyacon,  conse- 
crated January,  1496  ;  died  in  1500. 

1500.  32.  David  III.,  consecrated 
April  26,  1500;  died  in  1503. 

1503.  33.  David  ap  Owen,  abbot  of 
Conway;  appointed  Dec.  18,  1503; 
died  Febr.  11,  or  12,  1512. 

1513.  34.  Edmund  Birkhead,  ap- 
pointed April  15, 1513;  died  April,  1518. 

1518.  35.  Henry  Standish,  Francisco- 
nor  urn  guardianus  ;  consecrated  July 
II,  1518;  died  July  9,  1535. 

1536.  36.  William  Barlow,  prior  of 
Bisham  ;  elected  Jan.  16,  1535  ;  trans- 
lated to  St.  David's  in  the  same  vear. 

1536.  37.  Robert  Warton  or  Parfew, 
abbot  of  Bermondsey ;  elected  June  8, 
1536  ;  translated  to  Hereford  1554. 

1555.  38.  Thomas  Goldwell,  of  All 
Souls'  College ;  appointed  May  12, 1555; 
and  was  destined  for  the  see  of  Oxford, 
but,  on  queen  Elizabeth's  accession,  he 
went  into  voluntary  exile. 

1559.  39.  Richard  Davies,  of  New 
Inn,  Oxford ;  consecrated  Jan.  21,  1559 ; 
translated  to  St  David's  Mav  21,  1561. 

1562.  40.  Thomas  Davies,  of  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge ;  appointed 
April  2,  1562  ;  died  Sept.  1573. 

1573.  41.  William  Hughes,  of  Jesus 
College,  Cambridge;  appointed  Dec.  11, 
1573  ;  died  Nov.  18,  1600. 
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1601.  42.  William  Morgan,  translated 
from  Landaff  Sept.  17,  1601 ;  died  Sept. 
10,  1604. 

1604.  43.  Richard  Parry,  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford ;  Dean  of  Bangor ;  con- 
secrated Dec.  30,  ]  604 ;  died  September 
26  1 623. 

'l624.  44.  John  Hanmer,  of  All  Souls' 
College,  Oxford;  prebendary  of  Wor- 
cester ;  elected  January  20,  1624 ;  died 
July  23,  1629. 

1629.  45.  John  Owen,  of  Jesus  Col- 
lege, Cambridge;  archdeacon  of  St. 
Asaph ;  consecrated  Sept.  20,  1629  ; 
died  October  15,  1651. 

THE  SEE  VACANT  NINE  YEARS. 

1660.  46.  George  Griffith,  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford ;  archdeacon  of  St. 
Asaph  ;  consecrated  October  28,  1660  ; 
died  Nov.  28,  1666. 

1667.  47.  Henry  Glenham,  of  Trinity 
College,  Oxford ;  Dean  of  Bristol ;  con- 
secrated Oct  13, 1667;  died  Jan.  1 7, 1 669. 

1669.  48.  Isaac  Barrow,  of  St.  Peter's 
College,  Cambridge  ;  translated  from 
Sotlor  and  Man,  March  21,  1669  ;  died 
June  24,  1680. 

1680.  49.  William  Lloyd,  of  Jesus 
College,  Oxford  ;  Dean  of  Bangor ;  con- 
secrated October  3,  1 680  ;  translated  to 
Litchfield  and  Coventry  in  1692. 

1692.  50.  Edward  Jones,  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge ;  translated  from 
Cloyne,  in  Ireland,  December  13,  1692; 
died  May,  1703. 

1703.  51.  George  Hooper,  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford  ;  Dean  of  Canterbury  ; 
consecrated  Oct.  31,  1793;  translated  to 
Bath  and  Wells  in  1704. 

1704.  52.  William  Beveridge,  of  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge  ;  archdeacon 
of  Colchester  ;  consecrated  July  16, 
1704  ;  died  March  5,  1708. 


1708.  53.  William  Fleetwood,  of 
King's  College,  Cambridge;  canon  of 
Windsor;  elected  May  13, 1708;  trans- 
lated to  Ely  in  November,  1714. 

1714.  54.  John  Wynne,  principal  of 
Jesus  College,  Oxford  ;  elected  Jan.  1 1, 
1714  ;  translated  to  Bath  and  Wells  1727- 

1728.  55.  Francis  Hare,  of  King's 
College,  Cambridge ;  Dean  of  Worcester, 
and  Dean  of  St.  Paul's;  translated  to 
Chichester  in  1731. 

1731.  56.  Thomas  Tanner,  Scholar  of 
Queen's  and  Fellow  of  All  Souls'  Col- 
lege, Oxford  ;  canon  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford  ;  elected  1731  ;  died  1735. 

1736.  57.  Isaac  Maddox,  Dean  of 
Wells;  translated  to  Worcester  in  1743. 

1743.  58.  John  Thomas,  of  Catherine 
Hall,  Cambridge,  and  Dean  of  Peterbo- 
rough ;  elected  174;),  but  not  consecra- 
ted ;  translated  to  Lincoln  in  the  same  year. 

1743.  59.  Samuel  Lisle,  archdeacon 
of  Canterbury;  elected  1743  ;  translated 
to  Norwich  in  1 748. 

174*.  60.  Robert  H.  Drummond, 
prebendary  of  Westminster;  elected  in 
1748;  translated  to  Salisbury  in  1761. 

1701.  61.  Richard  Newcombe,  trans- 
lated from  Landaff  in  1761  ;  died  1769. 

1769.  62.  Jonathan  Shipley,  trans- 
lated from  Landaff  in  1769  ;  died  17S8. 

17*9.  63.  Samuel  Halifax,  translated 
from  Gloucester  in  1789  ;  died  1790. 

1790.  64.  Lewis  Bagot,  translated 
from  Norwich  in  1790  ;  died  1802. 

1802.  65.  Samuel  Horsley,  translated 
from  Rochester  1802  ;  died  i800. 

1806.  66.  William  Cleaver,  elected 
1606  ;  died  in  lb  1 5. 

1815.  67.  John  Luxmore,  elected  in 
1815  ;  died  in  January,  1830. 

1830.  68.  William  Carey,  translated 
from  Exeter,  1830.  Present  bishop  of 
St.  Asaph. 


BANGOR. 


The  origin  of  the  ancient  and  Welsh 
hishopric  of  Bangor  is  not  known.  King 
Lucius  founded  the  Abbey  here,  and 
Dimoth  was  abbot  whenSt.  A  ugustine,  the 
Benedictine  monk,  was  sent  hither  from 
Rome.  The  caUiedral  is  dedicated  to 
St.  Daniel,  who  was  bishop  here  in  the 
year  516,  which  being  much  defaced  by 
the  rebel  Owen  Glendowr,  was  afterwards 
repaired  by  bishop  Dean.  The  ruin  of 
this  bishopric  was  nearly  accomplished 
by  bishop  Bulkeley,  who  not  only  alien- 
ated ana  let  out  the  lands,  but  also, 
prompted  by  his  avarice,  made  a  sale  of 
the  bells;  and  having  gone  to  the  sea 
shore  to  see  them  shipped,  he  was  on  his 


return  afflicted  with  a  sudden  blindness. 
This  diocese  contains  the  entire  county- 
of  Carnarvon,  in  which  Bangor  stands, 
and  the  isle  of  Anglesey,  with  parts  of 
Denbigh,  Merioneth,  and  Montgomery  ; 
and  in  them  it  numbers  one  hundred  and 
seven  parishes,  whereof  thirty  six  are 
impropriated.  It  has  three  archdeaconries, 
Bangor,  Anglesey,  and  Merioneth  ;  one 
of  which  is  added  to  the  bishopric  for 
its  better  support.  The  bishopric  is 
valued  in  the  king's  books  at  £131  16s. 
4d.,  and  answers  for  the  clenrv's  tenth, 
JLJ151  14s.  3Jd. 

A  bits.  Oulw.on  abend,  or,  gutty  depm*. between  two 
mulku,  pknod,  ad 
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&uctti*ian  of  th*  m^api. 


516.  1.  St.  Daniel. 

1105.  2.  Hervey;  translated  to  Ely, 
in  the  year  1 109. 

1 109.  3.  Urban,  bishop  also  of  Lan- 
daff. 

THE    SEE     VACANT      ABOUT  ELEVEN 
YEARS. 

1120.  4.  David,  a  Scot,  consecrated 
about  1120. 

1139.  5.  Mauritius,  or  Meuric,  suc- 
ceeded in  the  year  1 139 ;  died  1161. 

1162.  6.  William,  prior  of  St.  Au- 
gustine's, in  Bristol ;  died  — . 

1177-  7-  Guy,  or  Guianus,  consecra- 
ted May  22,  1 177  ;  died  about  1 190. 

THE  SEE  VACANT  ABOUT  FOUR  YEARS. 

1195.  8.  Alban,  prior  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem  ;  consecrated  April  16,  1195; 
died  in  the  year  1 1 96. 

1 197.  9.  Robert  de  Shrewsbury,  con- 
secrated March  17,  1197;  died  "1213; 
having  ordered  his  body  to  be  buried 
in  the  middle  of  the  market-place  at 
Shrewsbury. 

1215.  10.  Martin,  appears  to  have 
been  consecrated  July  16,  1215;  but  if 
he  ever  possessed  this  see,  he  held  it 
only  for  a  short  time  ;  for,  in  the  same 
year,  1215,  Caducan  I.  was  consecrated, 
who  quitted  his  bishopric  some  years 
before  his  death,  which  took  place  April 
II,  1241. 

1236.  11.  Ilowel  I.,  consecrated  in 
the  year  1236. 

1240.  12.  Richard,  consecrated  in  the 
year  1240,  or  in  1241  ;  died  in  1268. 

1268.  13.  Anian,  archdeacon  of  An- 
glesey ;  appointed  December  12,  1268; 
died  about  1300. 

1303.  14.  Caducan  II.,  succeeded  in 
1303  or  1306. 

1307.  15.  Griffith,  or  Griffin  ap 
Yerward,  consecrated  March  26,  1307; 
died  in  1309. 

1309.  16.  Anian  Seys,  consecrated 
November  9,  1309  ;  died  Jan.  26,  1327. 
Beatson  and  llevlyn  make  Lewis  I.  to 
have  succeeded  bishop  Griffith  in  1320, 
who  is  omitted  by  Le  Neve,  and  the 
two  first  mentioned  writers  take  no 
notice  of  bishop  Seys. 

1327.  17.  Matthew  de  Englefeld, 
elected  February  25,  1327 ;  died  April 
25,  1357. 

1357.  18.  Thomas  de  Ringstede,  suc- 
ceeded December  16,  1357 ;  died  Jan. 
8,  1365. 

1366.  19.  Gervase  de  Castro,  ap- 
pointed February  17,  1366;  died 
September  1370. 


1370.  20.  Howel  II.,  succeeded  in 
January  1370;  died  February  1371. 

1371.  21.  John  Gilbert,  appointed 
November,  16,  1372;  translated  to 
Hereford,  September  12, 1375. 

1377.  22.  John  Clovensis,  suffragan 
to  the  archbishop  of  Cassils,  in  Ireland. 

1383.  23.  John  Swaffham,  bishop  of 
Clogher  in  Ireland ;  translated  to  this 
see,  October  28,  1383 ;  an  opposer  of 
Wickliffe. 

1400.  24.  Richard  Young,  appointed 
May  20,  1400  ;  translated  to  Rochester 
in  the  year  1404. 

1405.  25.  Lewis,  concerning  whom, 
there  is  great  uncertainty. 

1408.  26.  Benedict  Nicholas,  ap- 
pointed July  22,  1408;  translated  to 
St.  David's  in  the  year  1417. 

1418.  27.  William  Barrow,  canon  of 
Lincoln ;  appointed  April  16,  1418 ; 
translated  to  Carlisle  in  1423. 

1424.  28.  John  Clederow,  canon  of 
Chichester ;  appointed  March  20,  1425 ; 
died  in  the  year  1435. 

1436.  29.  ThomasCheryton,  appointed 
February  6,  1436. 

1448.  30.  John  Stanbery,  confessor 
to  king  Henry  VI.,  and  the  first  provost 
of  Eton ;  appointed  May  4,  1448 ;  trans- 
lated to  Hereford  in  1452. 

1454.  31.  James  Blakedon,  bishop  of 
Achard-Fobhair,  in  Ireland,  an  ancient 
bishopric,  now  only  a  parish-church,  and 
head  of  a  rural  deanery,  in  the  diocese  of 
Tuam  and  county  of  Mayo,  (Ware,  vol. 
I.  page  17  of  the  edition  of  1764 ;)  trans- 
lated to  this  see  March  26,  1452 ;  died 
September,  1464. 

1464.  32.  Thomas  Ednam,  alias 
Richard  Evynden,  appointed  March  18, 
1464  ;  living  1485. 

1496.  33.  Henry  Deane,  of  New  Col- 
lege, Oxford;  prior  of  St.  Lanthony,  and 
Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland  ;  appointed 
Oct.  6,  1496;  translated  to  Salisbury 
in  the  year  1500. 

1500.  34.  Thomas  Pigot,  succeeded 
in  1500  ;  died  Aug.  15,  1504. 

1504.  35.  John  Penny,  of  Lincoln 
College  ;  succeeded  in  1504  ;  translated 
to  Carlisle  in  1509. 

1509.  36.  Thomas  Skeffington,  of 
Bernard's  Inn,  now  St.  John's  College, 
Oxford ;  abbot  of  Waverley ;  consecrated 
June  17,  1509;  died  .lune,  1533. 

1534.  37.  John  Salcot,  alias  Capon, 
abbot  of  Hyde ;  consecrated  April  19, 
1534  ;  translated  to  Salisbury  August 
14,  1539. 

1539.  38.  John  Bird,  (the  last  pro- 
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vincial  of  the  Carmelites,)  elected  July  1701.  53.  John  Evans,  Chaplain  to 

24,  1539  j  translated  to  Chester  1541.  the  East  India  Company;  consecrated 

1541.  39.  Arthur  Bulkeley,  of  New  January  4,  1701 ;  translated  to  Meath 

Inn,  Oxford;  consecrated  February  19.  in  Ireland,  in  1715. 

1541  j  died  March  14, 1552.  1715.  54.  Benjamin  Hoadley,  Fellow 

of  Catherine  Hall,  Cambridge,  and  Rec- 

THB  SEE  VACANT  TWO  YEARS.  ^  of  St,  J^don  J  elected 

1555.  40.  William  Glynn,  Master  of  in  1715;  translated  to  Hereford  in  1721. 

Queen'sCollege, Cambridge;  consecrated  1721.  55.  Richard  Reynolds,  ofTri- 

Sept.  8,  1555  -,  died  May  21,  1558.  nity  Hall,   Cambridge,  and  Dean  of 

1559.  41.  Rowland  Merrick,  Chan-  Peterborough;  elected  1721;  translated 

cellor  and  residentiary  of  St.  David's,  to  Lincoln  in  1723. 

and  principal  of  New  Inn  Hall,  Oxford  j  1723.  56.  William  Baker,  Warden  of 

consecrated  Dec.  21,  1559;  died  Jan.  Wadham  College,  Oxford;  elected  in 

24,  1566.  1723;  translated  to  Norwich  in  1728. 

1566.  42.  Nicholas  Robinson,  conse-  1728.    57.  Thomas  Sherlock,  Dean 

crated  October  20,  1566 ;  died  February  of  Chichester,  and  Master  of  Catherine 

13,  1584.  Hall,  Cambridge;  elected  in  the  year 

1585.  43.  Hugh  Bellot,  of  St.  John's  1728;  translated  to  Salisbury  in  1734. 

College,  Cambridge}  consecrated  Jan.  1734.  5b.  Charles  Cecil,  translate! 

25, 1585 ;  translated  to  Chester  in  1595.  from  Bristol  in  1734;  died  in  1737. 

1595.  44.  Richard  Vaughan,  of  St.  1737.  59.  Thomas  Herring,  of  Cor- 

John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  Arch-  pus   Christi  College,  Cambridge,  and 

deacon  of  Middlesex  ;  elected  Nov.  22,  Dean  of  Rochester;  elected  in  I73J  ; 

1595 ;  translated  to  Chester  in  1597.  translated  to  York  in  1743. 

1598.  45.  Henry  Rowlands,  of  New  1743.  60.  Matthew  Ilutton,  of  Jesus 

College,  Oxford ;  elected  September  16,  College,  Cambridge;  elected  in  the  year 

1598;  died  July  6,  1616.  1743  ;  translated  to  York  in  1748. 

1616.  46.  Lewis  Baily,  of  St.  John's  1748.  61.  Zachariah  Pearce,  of  Tri- 

College,  Oxford;  elected  August  28,  nity  College,  Cambridge,  and  Dean  of 

1616;  died  October  1(531.  Winchester;  elected  in  1748;  transla- 

1632.  47.  David    Dolben,    of    St.  ted  to  Rochester  in  1 756. 

John's  College,  Cambridge;  Vicar  of  1756.  62.  John   Egerton,   Dean  of 

Hackney;  elected  November  18,  1631 ;  Hereford  ;  elected  in  the  year  1756  ; 

died  November  27,  1633.  translated  to  Litchfield  and  Coventry  in 

1633.  48.  EdmundGriffith.ofBrazen  the  year  1769. 

Nose  College,  Oxford,  and  Dean  of  1769.  63.  John  Ewer,  translated  from 

Bangor;  elected  December  31,  1633;  Landaff  in  1769;  died  in  1774. 

died  May  26,  1637.  1774.  64.  John  Moore,  dean  of  Can- 

1637.  49.  William  Roberts,  Fellow  terbury ;   elected  in  1774;  translated 

of  Queen's  College,   Cambridge,  and  to  Canterbury  in  1783. 

Sub-dean  of  Wells ;  appointed  Sep.  24,  1783.  65.  John   Warren,  translated 

1637  ;  died  in  1665.  from  St.  David's  in  17ai ;  died  in  1800. 

1666.  50.  Robert  Morgan,  of  Jesus  1800.  66.  William  Cleaver,  translated 

College,  Cambridge,  and  Archdeacon  of  from  Chester  in  1800 ;  translated  to  St. 

Merioneth  ;  elected  June  8,  1666;  died  Asaph  in  1807- 

September  1,  1673,  aged  65.  1S07.  67.  John  Randolph,  translated 

1673.  51.  Humphrey  Lloyd,  Fellow  from  Oxford  in  the  year  1807;  translated 

of  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  and  Dean  of  to  London  in  1809. 

St.  Asaph;  elected  October  11,  1673;  1809.  68.  Henry  William  Majendie, 

died  January  18,  1688,  aged  78.  translated  from  Chester  in  1809 ;  died 
16S9.  52.  Humphrey  Humphreys,  of    July  9,  1830. 

Jesus  College,  Oxford,  and  Dean  of       1830.  69.  Christopher  Bethell,  trans- 

Bangor ;   consecrated  June  30,  1689;    lated  from  Exeter,   September  1830. 

translated  to  Hereford  in  1701.  Present  Lord  Bishop  of  Bangor. 


BATH  AND  WELLS. 

The  diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells,  wherefore  this  church  is  called  by  some 

though  it  has  a  double  name,  is  but  one  writers,  Fontanensis  Ecclesia,  the  style  of 

bishopric.     The  bishop's  seat  was  origi-  Bath  being  a  much  later  appendage, 

nallv  at  Wells,  where  it  still  continues,  The  church  of  Wells  was  built  by  Ina, 
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king  of  Wessex,  in  the  year  704,  and 
by  him  was  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew.  It 
was  afterwards  endowed  by  Cenulph, 
another  king  of  the  same  state  in  766  ; 
and  it  was  finally  erected  into  a  bishop's 
see  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Elder,  in 
906,  the  first  prelate  being  Adelmas, 
abbot  of  Glastonbury.  The  present 
church,  on  the  site  of  that  founded  by 
Inn,  was  commenced  and  greatly  pro- 
gressed by  Robert,  the  eighteenth  bisliop 
of  this  see,  and  was  finished  by  bishop 
Joceline,  surnaraed  de  Welles.  John  de 
Villula,  the  sixteenth  bishop,  having 
bought  the  town  of  Bath  of  king  Henry 
I.  for  500  marks,  transferred  his  seat 
to  that  city  in  1088,  from  which  arose  a 
jealousy  between  the  monks  of  Bath  and 
the  canons  of  Wells  respecting  the 
election  of  the  bishop,  whicli  difference 
was  composed  by  the  above-mentioned 
bishop  Robert,  by  the  condition  that 
the  bishop  should  thenceforward  be  de- 
nominated from  both  places,  precedency 
in  the  style  being  given  to  Bath  ;  and 
that,  in  the  vacancy  of  the  see,  a  certain 
number  of  delegates  from  both  churches 


should  elect  their  prelate,  who  should  be 
installed  in  each  ;  and  also  that  both  of 
them  should  be  reckoned  as  the  bishop's 
chapter,  and  that  all  his  grants  and  pa- 
tents should  be  confirmed  in  both.  And 
thus  it  remained  until  the  suppression  of 
the  monastery  of  Bath,  when  an  act  of 

Sarliament  was  passed,  euacting  that  the 
ean  and  chapter  of  Wells  should  make 
one  sole  chapter  for  the  bishop,  35 
Henry  VIII.,  c.  5. 

This  diocese  has  given  to  the  church 
of  Rome,  one  cardinal ;  and  to  the  civil 
state  of  England,  six  lord  chancellors, 
five  lord  treasurers,  and  one  lord  privy 
seal,  one  lord  president  of  Wales,  and 
one  principal  secretary  of  state.  It  con- 
tains the  entire  county  of  Somerset,  and 
in  that  numbers  three  hundred  and 
eighty  eight  parishes,  of  which  one 
hundred  and  sixty  are  impropriate.  It 
has  three  archdeaconries,  Bath,  Wells,  and 
Taunton.  And  it  is  valued  in  the  king's 
books  at  £535  Is.  3d.,  and  answers  fur  the 
clergy's  tenth  £353  18s.  0?d. 

Arms.  Azure,  a  saltier  quarterly  quartered,  or  and 
argent. 


SuzaMion  at  tfje 

A .  D. 

905.  1.  Adelmus,  translated  to  Can- 
terbury. 

915.  2.  Wolfelmus  I.,  translated  to 
Canterbury. 

924.  3.  Elphegus,  or  Alphegus. 

942.  4.  Wolfelmus  II. 

955.  5.  Brithelinus,  monk  of  Glas- 
tonbury. 

973.  6.  Kinewardus,or  Kinewaldus, 
abbot  of  Middleton. 

985.  7.  Sigarus,  abbot  of  Glaston- 
bury. 


995.  8.  Alwinus,  or  Ealfwyn. 

1005.  9.  Bunvaldus. 

1008.  10.  Leoningus,  translated  to 
Canterbury. 

1013.  11.  Ethelwinus. 

1021.  12.  Brithwinus. 

1025.  13.  Merewith,  abbot  of  Glas- 
tonbury. 

1031.  14.  Dudoco,  alias  Bodeca,  of 
Saxony,  or  Lorraine. 

1059.  15.  Giso,  a  Frenchman. 


^urrrtfsirm  of  ttjc  Strops'  nf  »att)  antt  CUrlls. 


1088.  16.  John  de  Villula,  a  French- 
man, succeeded  in  1088:  died  December 
29,  1122. 

1123.  17-  Godfrey,  Chancellor  to  the 

Sueen ;  consecrated  August  26,  1123: 
ied  August  16, 1135. 
1 136.  18.  Robert,  monk  of  Lewes,  in 
Sussex,  succeeded  in  1 135,  or  1 136  j 
died  in  the  year  1 165. 

THE  SEE    VACANT  EIGHT  YEARS  AND 
EIGHT  MONTHS. 

1174.  19.  Reginald  Fitz  Joceline, 
consecrated  in  1 174  ;  translated  to  Can- 
terbury in  1 191  ;  but  died  before  his 
consecration. 

1 192.  20.  Savaricus,  archdeacon  of 
Northampton,  and  nbbot  of  Glastonbury, 


whither  he  removed  the  bishopric  ;  con- 
secrated Sept.  29,  1 192 ;  died  August 
8,  1205. 

1205.  21.  Josceline,  Canon  of  Wells, 
called  Josceline  de  Welles  ;  consecrated 
May  28,  1206  ;  died  Nov.  19,  1242. 

THE  8EE  VACANT  TWO  YEARS. 

1244.  22.  Roger,  chanter  of  Salisbury, 
consecrated  Sept.  11,  1244;  died  Jan. 
13,  1247. 

1247.  23.  William  Bitton,  or  Button 
I.,  archdeacon  of  Wells  j  elected  May 
4,1247;  died  in  1264. 

1264.  24.  WTalter  Giffard,  Canon  of 
Wells ;  Lord  Chancellor  ;  elected  May 
22,  1264  ;  translated  to  York  in  1266. 

1267.  25.  William  Bitton,  or  Button 
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II.,  archdeacon  of  Wells;  appointed 
March  4,  1266;  died  November,  1274. 

1274.  26.  Robert  Burnell,  archdeacon 
of  York ;  Lord  Chancellor,  and  Lord 
Treasurer;  elected  January  23,  1274; 
died  October  25,  1292. 

1293.  27.  William  deMarchia,  Dean 
of  St.  Martin's ;  Lord  Treasurer ;  elected 
January  30,  1293;  died  June,  1302. 

1302.  28.  Walter  Haselshaw,  Dean 
of  Wells  }  appointed  Sept.  12,  1302; 
died  in  the  year  1309. 

1310.  29.  John  de  Drokenesford. 
Keeper  of  the  King's  Wardrobe,  and 
deputy  to  the  Lord  Treasurer,  who  was 
absent  at  Rome ;  appointed  Mav  15, 
1302  ;  died  May  8,  1329. 

1329.  30.  Ralph  de  Shrewsbury,  who 
founded  the  College  of  V  icars ;  elected 
June  2,  1329;  died  Aug.  14,  1363. 

1363.  31.  John  Barnet,  translated 
from  Worcester  Nov.  24,  1363 ;  Lord 
Treasurer ;  translated  to  Ely  in  1366. 

1366.  32.  John  Harewell,  Chancellor 
of  Gascoigne,  and  chaplain  to  the  Black 
Prince ;  consecrated  May  7,  1366;  died 
July,  1386. 

1386.  33.  Walter  Skirlaw,  translated 
from  Litchfield  and  Coventry  in  1386  ; 
translated  to  Durham  in  1388. 

I3S8.  34.  Ralph  Erghum,  translated 
from  Salisbury  September  14,  1388;  died 
April  10,  1401.  Richard  Clifford  was 
next  elected  to  this  see,  but  before  con- 
secration was  removed  to  Worcester. 

1402.  35.  Henry  Bowet,  Canon  of 
Wells ;  appointed  August  19,  1401  ; 
translated  to  York  Dec.  1,  1407. 

1408.  36.  Nicholas  Bubbewith,  trans- 
lated from  Salisbury  April  1,  1408 ; 
died  October  27,  1424. 

1425.  37.  John  Stafford,  Dean  of 
Wells ;  Lord  Treasurer ;  appointed  May 
12,  1425;  translated  to  Canterbury  Aug. 
23,  1443  ;  Lord  Chancellor;  died  . 

1443.  30.  Thomas  Becky ngton.  War- 
den of  New  College,  Oxford  ;  Keeper 
of  the  Privy  Seal ;  appointed  Sept.  24, 
1443;  died  Jan.  13,  1464.  JohnPhreas, 
was  next  elected,  but  he  died  before 
consecration. 

1466.  39.  Robert  Stillington,  arch- 
deacon of  Taunton  ;  Lord  Chancellor  ; 
appointed  J  anuarv  26,  1466;  died  May, 
1491. 

1491.  40.  Richard  Fox,  Fellow  and 
Master  of  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge, 
and  Founder  of  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Oxford  ;  translated  from  Exeter  Febr. 
l\,  1491  ;  translated  to  Durham  in  1495. 

1495.  41.  Oliver  King,  translated 
from  Exeter  November  6,  14!'5;  died 
September,  1503. 


1504.  42.  Adrian  de  Castello,  a  Car- 
dinal;  translated  from  Hereford  Oct. 
23,  1504 ;  deposed  by  Pope  Leo  for  a 
conspiracy  in  1518. 

1518.  43.  Thomas  Wolsey,  a  Cardi- 
nal ;  Archbishop  of  York ;  nominated 
Aug.  28,  1518,  but  was  never  consecra- 
ted, appearing  to  have  held  this  see  M 
commendam;  Lord  Chancellor;  resigned 
in  the  year  1522. 

1523.  44.  John  Clerk,  Master  of  the 
Rolls ;  Dean  of  Windsor ;  nominated 
May  2,  1523  j  died  Jan.  3,  1540. 

1541.  45.  William  Knight,  Fellow  of 
New  College,  Oxford;  Secretary  of 
State ;  prebendary  of  St.  Paul's  j  con- 
secrated May  29,  1541 ;  died  September 
29,  1547. 

1548.  46.  William  Barlow,  translated 
from  St.  David's,  February  3,  1548; 
deprived  by  queen  Mary  in  1553;  in 
the  year  1559,  he  was  made  Bishop 
of  Chichester. 

1554.  47.  Gilbert  Bourn,  Fellow  of 
All  Souls'  College,  Oxford  ;  prebendary 
of  St.  Paul's ;  Lord  President  of  Wales ; 
elected  March  28,  1554;  died  Sept. 
10,  1560. 

1560.  48.  Gilbert  Berkeley,  elected 
January  29,  1560;  died  Nov.  2,  1581. 

THE     SEE     VACANT    NEARLY  THREE 
YEAR9. 

1504.  49.  Thomas  Godwin,  of  Mag- 
dalen College,  Oxford,  and  Dean  of 
Canterbury;  elected  August  10,  1584  ; 
died  November  19,  1590,  aged  73. 

THE  SEE  VACANT  TWO  YEAR8. 

1592.  50.  John  Still,  Master  of  Tri- 
nity College,  Cambridge,  and  prebend  of 
Wesminster;  elected  January  23,  1592; 
died  February  26,  1(507. 

1608.  51.  James  Montague,  Scholar  of 
Christ,  and  first  Master  of  Sidney  Col- 
lege, Cambridge  ;  Dean  of  Worcester  ; 
elected  March  29,  1608;  translated  to 
Winchester  October  4,  1616. 

1616.  52.  Arthur  Lake,  of  New  Col- 
lege, Oxford  ;  Dean  of  Worcester,  and 
Master  of  St.  Cross  ;  elected  October 
17,  J  GIG  ;  died  May  4,  1626. 

1626.  53.  William  Laud,  translated 
from  St.  David's,  June  20,  1626;  trans- 
lated to  London  in  July,  1628. 

1628.  54.  Leonard  Mawe,  Master  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;  elected 
Julv  24,  1628  ;  died  Sept.  3,  1629. 

1(529.  55.  Walter  Curie,  Fellow  of 
St.  Peter's  College,  Cambridge  ;  trans- 
lated from  Rochester  October  29,  1629; 
translated  to  Winchester  in  1632. 

1632.  56.  William  Pierce,  translated 
from  Peterborough,  November  26,  1(532; 
died  April,  1(5/". 
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1670.  57.  Robert  Creighton,  of  Tri- 
nity College,  Cambridge,  and  Dean  of 
Wells;  elected  May  25,  1G70;  died 
November  21,  1672,  aged  79. 

1672.  58.  Peter  Mew,  Dean  of  Ro- 
chester, and  President  of  St.  John's 
College,  Oxford;  elected  December  19, 
1672 ;  translated  to  Winchester,  Nov. 
22,  1684. 

1685.  59.  Thomas  Kenn,  of  New 
College,  Oxford,  and  prebend  of  Win- 
chester ;  consecrated  January  25,  1685; 
deprived  for  not  taking  the  oaths  to  king 
William  and  queen  Mary,  Feb.  1,  1691. 

1691.  60.  Richard  Kidder,  of  Ema- 
nuel College,  Cambridge,  and  Dean  of 
Peterborough ;    nominated    J une  13, 
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1691  ;  killed  by  the  high  wind  of  Nov. 
26,  1702. 

1703.  61.  George  Hooper,  translated 
from  St.  Asaph,  March  14,  1703  ;  died 
in  the  year  1727. 

1727.  62.  John  Wynne,  translated 
from  St.  Asaph,  1727  ;  died  in  1743. 

1743.  63.  Fd ward  Willes,  translated 
from  St,  David's  in  the  year  1744 ;  died 
in  the  year  1774. 

1774.  64.  Charles  Moss,  translated 
from  St.  David's  in  1774  ;  died  1802. 

1802.  65.  Richard  Beadon,  translated 
from  Gloucester,  in  1802  ;  died  in  1824. 

1824.  66.  George  Henry  Law,  trans- 
lated from  Chester  in  1824.  Present 
Lord  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells. 
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BRISTOL. 


The  bishopric  of  Bristol  cannot  boast 
of  its  antiquity,  being  so  recent  as  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII.,  who  after  the 
suppression  of  the  monasteries  and  religi- 
gious  houses,  refunded  part  of  the  spoils 
to  the  church,  by  the  erection  of  six 
new  bishoprics  by  his  letters  patent,  au- 
thorised by  act  of  parliament,  31  Henry 
VIII.,  c.  9.,  which  were  those  of  Bris- 
tol, Oxford,  Westminster,  Gloucester, 
Peterborough,  and  Chester. 

The  cathedral  church,  dedicated  to 
St.  Augustine,  was  founded  by  Robert 
Fitz-Harding,  son  to  the  king  of  Den- 
mark, and  once  a  citizen  of  Bristol ;  and 
it  was  by  him  stored  with  canons  regular, 
in  the  year  1 148.  At  the  dissolution  of 
this  foundation,  Henry  VIII.  made  it  a 
bishop's  see,  and  placed  in  it  a  dean  and 
six  prebendaries,  which  in  number  is  still 


continued.  Under  queen  Elizabeth, 
for  thirty  two  successive  years  it  never 
possessed*  a  bishop,  but  was  held  in  com- 
mendam  by  the  bishops  of  Gloucester, 
the  patrimony  of  the  church  suffering 
much  injury  under  this  foreign  steward- 
ship. The  diocese  contains,  beside  the 
city  of  Bristol,  which  is  a  county  of  it- 
self, the  whole  of  Dorset,  which  before 
had  belonged  to  the  see  of  Salisbury, 
and  therein  numbers  two  hundred  and 
thirty  six  parishes,  of  which  sixty  four 
are  impropriated.  It  has  only  one  arch- 
deaconry, which  is  that  of  Dorset.  It 
has  yielded  to  the  realm  one  lord  privy 
seal.  And  it  is  valued  in  the  king's 
books  at  £338  8s.  4d.,  and  answers  for 
the  tenth  of  the  clergy  £353  18s.  Ofd. 

Akm*.   Sable,  three  ducal  crown*  in  pale,  or. 


gutcaiium  i 

A.  D. 

1542.  1.  Paul  Bushe,  provincial  of 
the  Bonhommes;  appointed  June  16, 
1542  ;  resigned  the  see  on  the  accession 
of  Mary  in  1553,  on  account  of  his 
being  married ;  died  October  11,  1550, 
aged  68. 

1554.  2.  John  Holyman,  of  New 
College,  Oxford,  and  Monk  of  Reading; 
elected  November  10,  1554 ;  died  Dec. 
20,  1558. 

THE     SEE     VACANT     ABOVE  THREE 
VEAR9. 

1562.  3.  Richard  Cheney,  Fellow  of 
Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  and  Arch- 
deacon of  Hereford;  appointed  April 
29,  1562.  He  held  the  see  of  Glouces- 
ter, by  dispensation,  with  this  see  ;  died 
in  the  year  1578. 


the  Bttf)0ptf. 

THE  SEE  VACANT  ABOVE  TWO  YEARS. 

1581.  4.  John  Bullingham,  Fellow  of 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  and  preben- 
dary of  Worcester  and  St.  Paul's ;  suc- 
ceeded to  this  see  and  that  of  Glouces- 
ter, which  he  held  by  dispensation,  in 
1581  ;  and  he  resigned  the  see  of  Bristol 
in  1589. 

1589.  5.  Richard  Fletcher,  Fellow  of 
Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  and 
Dean  of  Peterborough  ;  elected  Nov. 
13,  1589;  translated  to  Worcester  in 
the  year  1593. 

THE  SEE  VACANT  TEN  YEAR6. 

1603.  6.  John  Thornborough,  of  Mag- 
dalen College,  Oxford,  and  Dean  of 
York  ;  translated  from  Limerick  in  Ire- 
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land,  May  30, 1603;  translated  to  Wor- 
cester Dec.  8,  1616. 

1617.  7.  Nicholas  Felton,  Master  of 
Pembroke  Hall.  Cambridge,  and  pre- 
bendary of  St.  Paul's ;  elected  March  4, 
1617  ;  translated  to  Ely  in  1618. 

1619.  8.  Rowland  Searchfield,  Fel- 
low of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford  ;  vicar 
of  Charlbury,  in  Oxfordshire,  and  rector 
of  Bowthorp,  in  Gloucestershire;  elected 
March  18,  1619  ;  died  Oct.  11,  1622. 

1622.  9.  Robert  Wright,  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Oxford,  and  Warden  of 
Wadham  College,  Oxford  ;  Canon  of 
Wells ;  elected  Jan.  28,  1623  ;  trans- 
lated to  Litchfield  and  Coventry  1632. 

1632.  10.  George  Coke,  rector  of 
Bigrave,  Hertfordshire;  Scholar  and 
Fellow  of  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge  ; 
elected  Nov.  28,  1632;  translated  to 
Hereford  in  1636.  „«, .  . 

1636.  11.  Robert  Skinner,  of  Trinity 
College,  Oxford;  elected  July  26,  1636; 
translated  to  Oxford  in  1641. 

1641.  12.  Thomas  Westfield,  of  Jesus 
College,  Cambridge,  and  archdeacon  of 
St.  A  loan's;  succeeded  in  1641;  died 
June  28,  1644. 

1644.  13.  Thomas  Howell,  Fellow  of 
Jesus  College,  Oxford,  and  Canon  of 
Windsor;  nominated  in  July,  1644; 
died  in  1646.  In  Fuller's  Worthies, 
page  167,  mention  is  made  of  Samuel 
Collins  as  bishop  at  the  close  of  the  reign 
of  Charles;  but  this  is  not  mentioned  by 
Heylin  and  others. 

THE  SEE  VACANT  SIXTEEN  YEARS. 

1660.  14.  Gilbert  Ironside,  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Oxford,  and  prebendary 
of  York;  elected  December  14,  1660; 
died  September  19,  1671. 

1671.  15.  Guy  Carleton,  of  Queen's 
College,  Oxford,  aud  Dean  of  Carlisle  ; 
elected  December  20,  1671  ;  translated 
to  Chichester  January  8,  1678. 

1678.  16.  William  Gulston,  of  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  Rector 
of  Symondsbury,  Dorsetshire;  elected 
January  16,  1678;  died  April  4,  1684. 

1684.  17.  John  Lake,  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge ;  translated  from 
Sodor  and  Man,  August  12,  1684; 
translated  to  Chichester  in  Oct.  1685. 

1685.  18.  Sir  Jonathan  Trelawny, 
bart.,  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford ;  con- 
secrated November  8,  1685 ;  translated 
to  Exeter  April  13,  16f-9. 

1689.  19.  Gilbert  Ironside,  Warden 
of  Wadham  College,  Oxford  ;  consecra- 
ted Oct.  13,  1689  ;  translated  to  Here- 
ford July  29,  1691. 

1691.  20.  John  Hall,  Master  of  Pem- 


broke College,  Oxford,  and  Margaret 
Professor;  consecrated  Aug.  30,  1691  ; 
died  Febr.  4,  1709. 

1710.  21.  John   Robinson,  of  Oriel 
College,  Oxford,  and  Dean  of  Windsor ; 
Lord  Privy  Seal;  consecrated  Nov.  19 
1710  ;  translated  to  London  in  1713. 

1714.  22.  George  Smallridge,  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford.and  Dean  thereof, 
consecrated  April  14,  1714  ;  died  1719. 

1719.  23.  Hugh  Boulter,  of  Magda- 
len College,  Oxford,  and  archdeacon  of 
Surrey;  elected  1719  ;  translated  to  Ar- 
magh'in  Ireland  1724  ;  died  1742. 

1724.  24.  William  Bradshaw,  Fellow 
of  New  College  Oxford,  and  Dean  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford;  elected  1724  ; 
died  in  the  year  1732. 

1732.  25*.  Charles  Cecil,  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford;  elected  1732;  trans- 
lated to  Bangor  in  1734. 

1734.  26.  Thomas  Seeker,  of  Exeter 
College,  Oxford,  and  prebendary  of  Dur- 
ham ;  elected  1734;  translated  to  Oxford 
in  the  year  1737- 

1737.  27.  Thomas  Gooch,  Master  of 
Cuius  College,  Cambridge,  and  prebend- 
ary of  Canterbury ;  elected  1 737 ;  trans- 
lated to  Norwich  in  1738. 

1738.  28.  Joseph  Butler,  of  Oriel 
College,  Oxford,  and  prebendary  of 
Rochester;  elected  1738;  Dean  of  St. 
Paul's  in  1740 ;  translated  to  Durham 
in  the  year  1750. 

1750.  29.  John  Conevbeare,  Dean  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford;"  elected  1750  ; 
died  in  the  year  1 758. 

1758.  30*.  John  Hume,  residentiary 
of  St.  Paul's  ;  elected  1758;  translated 
to  Oxford  the  same  year. 

1758.  31.  Philip  Yonge,  Fellow  of 
Trinity,  and  Master  of  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge  ;  residentiary  of  St.  Paul's  ; 
elected  1758  ;  translated  to  Norwich  in 
the  year  1761. 

1761.  32.  Thomas  Newton,  of  Tri- 
nity College,  Cambridge,  and  preben- 
darv  of  Westminster,  and  in  1768; 
Dean  of  St.  Paul's  ;  elected  1761  ;  died 
in  the  year  1782. 

1782.  33.  Lewis  Bagot,  Dean  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford ;  elected  1782; 
translated  to  Norwich  in  1785. 

1785.  34.  Christopher  Wilson,  pre- 
bendary of  Westminster ;  elected  1785; 
died  in  the  year  1 792. 

1792.  35."  Spencer  Madan,  canon  re- 
sidentiary of  Litchfield ;  elected  in  the 
year  1792  ;  translated  to  Peterborough, 
in  the  vear  1794. 

1794.  36.  Henry  Reginald  Court- 
enav,  prebendary  of  Rochester  ;  elected 
1794;  translated  to  Exeter  in  1797. 
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1797.  37.  Folliot  Herbert  Walker 
Cornwall,  Dean  of  Canterbury  ;  elected 
in  the  year  1797  ;  translated  to  Hereford 
in  the  year  1802. 

1802.  38.  Honorable  George  Pelham, 
elected  in  1802;  translated  to  Exeter  in 
the  year  1807. 


1808.  39.  William  Lort  Mansel, 
elected  1808;  died  1820. 

1820.  40.  JohnKaye,  elected  1820; 
translated  to  Lincoln  1827. 

1827.  41.  Robert  Gray,  prebendaiy 
of  Durham;  elected  March,  1827.  Pre- 
sent Lord  Bishop  of  Bristol. 


CHICHESTER. 


The  see  of  Chichester  was  anciently 
in  the  isle  of  Selsea,  situated  near  it. 
It  was  planted  there  by  Wilfred,  arch- 
bishop of  York,  who  bein*  banished 
from  that  northen  city  by  Egfrid,  king 
of  Northumberland,  preached  the  Gos- 
pel to  the  South  Saxons.  For  these 
services,  Adelwalch,  the  South  Saxon 
king,  assigned  him  this  island  for  his 
seat;  and  afterwards,  Cedwalla,  king  of 
the  West  Saxons,  having  conquered 
this  kingdom,  built  in  the  island  a 
monastery,  which  he  made  the  bishop's 
see,  and  which  so  remained  till  the 
time  of  bishop  Stigand,  who  first  re- 
moved the  see  to  Chichester,  a  city 
built  by  Cissa,  the  second  king  of  the 
South  Saxons,  called  after  him  Cissan 
Caester.  The  cathedral  church  was 
anciently  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  and 
was  new  built  by  Ralph,  the  third 
bishop  after  the  removal  of  the  see  by 
Stigand ;  but  this  second  building  being 


almost  destroyed  by  fire,  it  was  again 
rebuilt  by  Sefrridus  II. 

This  see  has  yielded  to  the  church 
two  saints;  to  the  realm  three  lord 
chancellors,  and  two  almoners ;  and  to 
the  university  of  Oxford,  one  chancel- 
lor. By  the  evidence  of  an  old  charter, 
it  appears  that  anciently  the  bishops 
were  confessors  to  the  queens  of  Eng- 
land, and  had  allowance  for  the  same. 
This  diocese  contains  the  county  of 
Sussex,  and  in  the  same  numbers  two 
hundred  and  fifty  parishes,  of  which 
one  hundred  and  twelve  are  impropri- 
ated. It  has  two  archdeaconries,  those 
of  Chichester  and  Lewes.  And  it  is 
valued  in  the  king's  books  at  £677  Is. 
3d.,  and  answers  for  the  tenth  of  the 
clergy  £287  2s.  O^d. 


Abmh.    Azure,  a  presbyter  John  Kitting  on  a  tomb- 
stone, in  hit  left  hand  a  mound,  hit  right  hand  extended 
or ;  with  a  linen  mitre  on  hi*  head,  and  in  hit  mouth  a 

",  «ii  r 


&ucrnteton  of  tlje 

A.  D. 

08 1.  1.  Wilfride,  expelled  from 
York  686. 

711.  2.  Eadbertus,  abbot  of  Selsea 

719.  3.  Eolla,  728.    See  void. 

733.  4.  Sigilmus,  alias  Sigfridus. 

761.  5.  Alubrithus,  alias  Alubertus. 

790.  6.  Osa,  or  Bosa. 

817.  7.  Giselherus. 

844.  8.  Tota. 

873.  9.  Wigthun. 

891.  10.  Ethelulfus. 

906.  1 1 .  Beornegus. 

924.  12.  Coenredus. 

942.  13.  Gutheard. 

960.  14.  /Elfredus. 

970.  lo.  Eadhelmu?. 


m^api  of  &rT4ra. 

980.  16.  Ethelgarus,  abbot  of  the 
new  abbey  at  Winchester ;  translated  to 
Canterbury. 

988.  17.  Ordbrightus. 

1003.  18.  Elmarus. 

1019.  19.  Ethelricus,  or  Algiredus, 
(Agelric  by  Hoveden.) 

1038.  20.  Grinketellus. 

1047.  21.  Heca,  confessor  to  king 
Edward  ;  he  was  deprived  unjustly,  and 
imprisoned  at  Marlborough. 

1057.  22.  Agelricus,  monk  of  Can- 
terbury ;  after  whose  death,  the  bishop's 
see  and  chair  were  removed  to  Chichester ; 
from  which  city  the  bishops  derived 
their  title. 


rurcr^ion  of  tljr  KtjJljopj*  of  ffljtcljrstrr. 


1070.  23.  Stigand  was  appointed 
bishop  of  Selsey  by  William  the  Conq., 
May  23,  1070 ;  and  he  removed  the  see 
to  Chichester  about  1082 ;  died  in  the 
year  10n7. 

1087.  24.  Godfrey,  by  some  called 


William  ;  consecrated  10^7;  died  1088. 

1091.  25.  Ralph,  became  bishop  of 
this  see  in  1091,  and  was  noted  for  his 
liberality  to  the  poor ;  rebuilt  the  ca- 
thedral which  had  been  burnt  ;  died  in 
the  year  1123. 

4  T 
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1 125.  26.  Seffridus  L,  abbot  of  Glas- 
tonbury, consecrated  April  12,  1125; 
died  in  the  year  1 150. 

1 132.  27.  Hilary  ;  it  is  uncertain 
when  he  obtained  this  see,  some  stating 
his  possession  of  it  was  not  till  his  conse- 
cration, August  3,  1147;  died  in  the 
year  1 109. 

THE  SEE  VACANT  FOR  ABOUT  FOUR 
YEARS. 

1173.  20.  John  de  Greenford,  Dean 
of  Chichester;  elected  in  1173;  died 
in  the  year  1IV0. 

1180.  29.  Seffridus  II.,  who  rebuilt 
the  cathedral  after  its  second  destruction 
by  lire;  consecrated  October  17,  1180; 
died  in  the  year  1204. 

1204.  30.  Simon  de  Welles,  obtained 
this  see  July  1 1,  1204  ;  died  1207. 

1209.  31.  Nicholas  de  Aquila,  suc- 
ceeded in  the  year  1209 ;  died  or  resigned 
in  the  year  1215. 

1215.  32.  Richard  Poor,  Dean  of 
Salisbury ;  consecrated  Jon.  25,  1215; 
translated  to  Salisbury  in  1217- 

1217-  33.  Ralph  de  Warham,  Prior 
of  Norwich ;  elected  Dec.  17,1218; 
died  September  14,  1222. 

1222.  34.  Ralph  Nevill,  Lord  Chan- 
cellor;  elected  Nov.  1,  1222;  elected  to 
Canterbury,  but  rejected  by  the  Pope  ; 
died  Febr.  1,  1244.  Robert  Papelew, 
was  next  elected  bishop,  but  the  election 
was  made  void. 

1245.  35.  St.  Richard,  surnamed  de 
la  Wich,  consecrated  1243;  died  April 
2,  or  3,  1253,  aged  50. 

1253.  36.  John  Clipping,  Canon  of 
Chichester;  consecrated  1253;  died  in 
the  year  1261. 

1361.  37.  Stephen  de  Berksteed,  ap- 
pointed June  20,  1201  ;  died  October 
21,  1287. 

1288.  38.  St.  Gilbert  de  Sancto  Leo- 
fardo,  Treasurer  of  Chichester,  who  is 
recorded  as  the  "  father  to  orphans,  com- 
forter to  widows,  visitor  to  the  sick,  and 
refresher  to  the  poor,"  elected  Jan.  30, 
1288;  died  Febr.  12,  1305. 

1305.  39.  John  Langton,  Lord  Chan- 
cellor; elected  April  5,  1305;  died  in 
the  year  1337. 

1 337.  40.  Robert  Stratford,  archdea- 
con of  Canterbury  ;  Lord  Chancellor,  and 
Ch  ancellor  of  Oxford  ;  appointed  Sept. 
21,  1337;  died  April  9,  1302. 

1302.  41.  William  de  Lenne,  or 
Lullimore,  consecrated  about  June,  1302; 
translated  to  Worcester  October,  1308. 

1309.  42.  William  Reade,  Fellow  of 
Merton  College,  Oxford;  appointed  Oct. 
11,  1509;  died  13b3. 


1385.  43.  Thomas  Rushooke,  trans- 
lated from  LandafF  December  6,  1385  ; 
deprived  in  the  year  1388. 

1389.  44.  Richard  Mitford,  Ix>rd 
Treasurer  of  Ireland  ;  appointed  May  7» 
1389  ;  translated  to  Salisbury  1395. 

1395.  45.  Robert  Waldby,  archbishop 
of  Dublin,  (or  archdeacon  according  to 
Heylyn,)  translated  to  this  see  in  1395  ; 
removed  to  York  in  1396. 

1396.  46.  Robert  Reade,  translated 
from  Carlisle  May  12,  1396;  died  in 
the  year  1417. 

1417.  47.  Stephen  Patryngton,  trans- 
lated from  St.  David's  in  December, 
1417,  but  died  before  his  consecration. 

1418.  48.  Henry  Ware,  Official  to 
the  Archbishop  of  "Canterbury,  and  pre- 
bend of  St.  Paul's;  appointed  May  13, 
1418;  died   . 

1421.  49.  John  Kemp,  translated 
from  Rochester  Febr-  28,  1421  ;  trans- 
lated to  Iiondon  Nov.  17  following. 

1423.  50.  Thomas  Poldon,  translated 
from  Hereford  Nov.  17,1421 ;  translated 
to  Worcester  in  March,  1425. 

1420.  51.  John  Rickingale,  of  Gon- 
ville  College,  Cambridge  ;  Chancellor  of 
York  ;  appointed  May  1,  1426 ;  died  in 
July,  1429. 

1430.  52.  Simon  Sidenham,  Dean  of 
Salisbury;  appointed  January  24,  1430; 
died  February,  1437. 

1438.  53.  Richard  Praty,  Chancellor 
of  Oxford;  appointed  July  14,  1438; 
died  July,  1445. 

1445.  "54.  Adam  Molins,  Dean  of 
Salisbury  ;  Lord  Privy  Seal  ;  appointed 
Dec.  3,  1445  ;  murdered  at  Portsmouth 
June  9,  1449. 

1450.  55.  Reginald  Peacock,  trans- 
lated from  St.  Asaph  March  23,  1450; 
deprived  for  opposing  the  Romish  tenets 
in  the  year  1457. 

1459*.  50.  John  Arundel,  of  Exeter 
College,  Oxford,  and  prebendary  of  St. 
Paul's  ;  appointed  March  20, 1 459. 

1478.  57-  Edward  Story,  Fellow  of 
Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge  ;  translated 
from  Carlisle  March  27,  1478;  died  in 
the  year  1503. 

1504.  58.  Richard  Fitz-James,  trans- 
lated from  Rochester  January  29,  1504; 
translated  to  London  1500. 

1508.  59.  Robert  Sherburn,  transla- 
ted from  St.  David's  Sept.  18,  1508  ; 
and  resigned  this  see  a  little  before  his 
death,  which  occurred  August  21,  1530, 
at  the  advanced  age  of  96. 

1530.  60.  Richard  Sampson,  of  Tri- 
nity Hall,  Cambridge,  and  Dean  of 
Litchfield;  and  in  1530  appointed  Dean 
of  St.  Paul's;  consecrated  June  9,  1530 ; 
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translated  to  Litchfield  and  Coventry  in 
March,  1543. 

1543.  61.  George  Day,  provost  of 
King's  College,  Cambridge  ;  elected 
April  64,  1543  ;  deprived  by  king  Ed- 
ward VI.  Oct.  10,  1551,  and  imprisoned ; 
restored  by  queen  Mary  in  1553 ;  died 
August  2,  1556. 

1552.  62.  John  Scory,  translated 
from  Rochester  May  23,  1552 ;  deprived 
by  queen  Mary  in  1553  ;  and  in  1559, 
made  bishop  of  Hereford  by  queen 
Elizabeth. 

1557.  63.  John  Christopherson,  Scho- 
lar of  Pembroke  Hall,  and  Master  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge  ;  Dean  of 
Xorwich;  consecrated  Nov.  21,  1557; 
deprived  in  1558,  and  died  in  December, 
the  same  year. 

1559.  64.  William  Barlow,  preben- 
dary of  Westminster  ;  the  deprived 
bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  ;  appointed  to 
this  see  December  20,  1559 ;  died  in 
August,  1568. 

1570.  65.  Richard  Curteys,  Fellow 
of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge  ;  con- 
firmed April  26,  1570;  died  Aug.  1502. 

TUB  8EB  VACANT  THREE  YEARS. 

1585.  66.  Thomas  Bickley,  Scholar 
and  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  and 
Warden  of  Merton  College,  Oxford  ; 
elected  Dec.  30,  1585  j  died  April  30, 
1596,  aged  90. 

1596.  67.  Anthony  Watson,  Fellow 
of  Christ  College,  Cambridge  :  Dean  of 
Bristol ;  Bishop  Almoner  ;  nominated 
June  1,  1596;  died  Sept.  10, 1605. 

1605.  68.  Launcelot  Andrews,  Scho- 
lar, Fellow,  and  Master  of  Pembroke 
Hall,  Cambridge;  Dean  of  We&tminster; 
elected  October  16,  1605;  translated  to 
Ely  in  the  year  1609. 

1609.  69.  Samuel  Harsnet,  Scholar, 
Fellow,  and  Master  of  Pembroke  Hall, 
Cambridge ;  Archdeacon  of  Essex ; 
elected  November  13,  1609;  translated 
to  Norwich  in  1619. 

1619.  70.  George  Carleton,  Scholar 
of  Edmund  Hall,  and  Fellow  of  Merton 
College,  Oxford ;  translated  from  Landatf 
Sept.  8,  1619  ;  died  May,  1628. 

16211.  71-  Richard  Montague,  of 
King's  College,  Cambridge,  and  Canon 
of  Windsor;  elected  July  14,  1628; 
translated  to  Norwich  1638. 

1638.  72.  Brian  Duppa,  Fellow  of 
All  Souls'  College,  Oxford,  and  Dean  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford  ;  Tutor  to  the 
Prince  ;  appointed  June  12,  1638  ; 
translated  to  Salisbury  1641. 


1641.  73.  Henry  King,  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  and  Dean  of  Rochester ; 
consecrated  December  19,  1641  ;  died 
September,  or  October,  1669. 

16/0.  74.  Peter  Gunning,  Scholar 
and  Fellow  of  Clare  Hall ;  Master  of  St. 
John's  College,  and  of  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Cambridge ;  elected  February 
17,  1670 ;  translated  to  Ely  March  4, 
1675. 

1675.  75.  Ralph  Brideoke,  of  Brazen 
Nose  College,  Oxford,  and  Dean  of  Sa- 
lisbury ;  elected  March  9,  1675 ;  died 
Julv  6,  1G78,  aged  74. 

1*679.  76.  Guy  Carleton,  Prebendary 
of  Durham  ;  translated  from  Bristol  Jan. 
8,  1679  ;  died  July  6, 1685. 

1685.  77*  John  Lake,  translated  from 
Bristol  Oct.  19,  1685  ;  deprived  for  not 
taking  the  oaths;  died  August,  1689. 

1689.  78.  Simon  Patrick,  of  Queen's 
College,  Cambridge,  and  Dean  of  Peter- 
borough ;  consecrated  October  13,  1089; 
translated  to  Ely  July  2, 1691. 

1691.  79.  Robert  Grove,  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  and  Archdeacon  of 
Middlesex  ;  consecrated  Aug.  30,  1691. 

1696.  bO.  John  Williams,  of  Magda- 
len Hall,  Oxford,  and  Prebendary  of 
Canterbury;  consecrated  December  13, 
1696. 

1709.  81.  Thomas  Manningham,  of 
New  College,  Oxford,  aud  Dean  of 
Windsor;  confirmed  Nov.  10,  1709; 
died  in  the  year  1722. 

1722.  82.  Thomas  Bowers,  of  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  Archdea- 
con of  Canterbury;  elected  in  1722; 
died  in  the  vear  1724. 

1724.  83".  Edward  W^addington,  Fel- 
low of  Eton, and  of  King's  College, Cam- 
bridge ;  elected  1724;  died  in  the 
year  1731. 

1731.  84.  Francis  Hare,  translated 
from  St.  Asaph  1731  5  died  1740. 

1740.  85.  Matthias  Mawson,  trans- 
lated from  Landaff  in  the  year  1740; 
translated  to  Ely  in  1 754. 

1754.  86.  Sir  William  Ashburnham, 
bart.,  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  Dean  of  Chichester ;  elected 
in  1754;  died  in  1797. 

1797.  87.  John  Buckner,  elected  in 
1797;  died  in  1824. 

1*24.  88.  Robert  James  Carr,  elected 
in  1»24;  Canon  Residentiary  of  St. 
Paul's ;  translated  to  Worcester  in  the 
year  1831. 

1831.  89.  Edward  Maltby,  elected 
September  18131.  Present  liord  Bishop 
of  Chichester. 
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ST.  DAVID'S. 

Saint  David's,  now  the  seat  of  a  raf-  in  Bretagne.    His  successors,  though 
fragan  bishop,  long  ranked  as  a  metro-  shorn  of  the  name,  reserved  to  them- 
politan  see  in  the  British  Church,  and  selves  the   powers  of  an  archbishop, 
as  the  supreme  ordinary  of  the  Welsh,  from  whom  the  residue  of  the  Welsh 
At  the  first  planting  of  the  Gospel,  in  bishops  received  their  consecration,  until 
the  age  of  king  Lucius,  there  were  three  the  time  of  Hem?  I.,  when  Bernard, 
archbishops'  seats  appointed,  London  the  forty-seventh  bishop  of  this  see,  was 
York,  and  Caerleon-upon-Usk,  which  obliged  to  submit  himself  to  the  church 
last  was,  in  the  time  of  Arthur,  king  of  of  Canterbury.    The  cathedral  stand- 
Britain,  translated  to  a  situation  more  ing  near  the  sea,  in  the  extreme  corner 
remote  from  the  fury  of  the  Saxons,  of  Pembrokeshire,  was  frequently  de- 
at  a  place  called  Menew,  or  Menevia  in  xnolished  by  the  Danes,  Norwegians, 
the  Latin,  which  is  now  known  as  St.  and  other  pirates ;   but  the  present 
David's  in  memory  of  David,  the  arch-  structure  was  raised  by  Peter,  the  forty- 
bishop  who  so  translated  it.    From  the  ninth  bishop  of  this  diocese,  and  was  by- 
ancient  name,  the  bishops  have  been  him  dedicated  in  the  name  of  St.  An- 
styled  as  Menevenses.    At  the  first  ar-  drew  and  St.  David,  which  latter  is  the 
rival  of  St.  Augustine  in  England,  the  only  one  now  retained.    This  see  has 
metropolitan  of  St.  David's  had  then  re-  had  the  greatest  number  of  bishops  of 
maining  under  his  jurisdiction  seven  any  in    England   and    Wales  ;  and 
suffragan  bishops,  who  in  a  body  gave  amongst  them  the  church  reckons  one 
a  meeting  to  that  monk  and  his  associ-  saint ;  the  realm  of  England,  three  lord 
atcs  for  the  settling  some  differences  treasurers  and  one  lord  privy  seal ;  the 
between   the    bishops   of  Worcester,  university  of  Oxford,  one  chancellor, 
Landaff,  Bangor,  Hereford,  Llan-Ehvy  and  the  queen  another.    The  diocese 
or  St.  Asaph,  Llan-Badern,  (called  in  contains  the  entire  counties  of  Pem- 
Latin  Paternensis,)  and  of  a  place  in  brokeshire,    Cardigan,  Caermarthen, 
Cardiganshire,  called  in  Latin  Morca-  Radnor,  and   Brecknock,  with  some 
nensis,  which  last  bishop  might  probably  small  portions  of  Monmouth,  Hereford, 
have  had  his  seat  in  Morgan  in  Glamor-  Montgomery  and  Glamorganshire,  in 
ganshire,  a  place  still  known  by  that  which  extended  surface  there  are  no 
name.    Of  these  sees,  Llan-Badern  and  more  than  three  hundred  and  eight 
this  Morganensis  have  been  long  extinct,  parishes,  of  which  one  hundred  and 
and  Hereford  and  Worcester  have  for  eight  are  impropriate.     It  has  four 
a^es  been   enumerated   amongst  the  archdeacons,  who    are  of  Cardigan, 
English  bishoprics  j  and  thus  none  re-  Caermarthen,     Brecknock,    and  St. 
Biained    to  trie  metropolitan  of  St.  David's.    And  finally,  it  is  valued  in 
David's,  excepting  Landaff,  Bangor,  and  the  king's  books  at  £457  Is.  10^d.,  and 
St.  Asaph.     Of  the  prelates  of  St.  the  clergy's  tenths  amount  to  £'S36  14s. 
David's,  twenty  six  retained  the  title  of  lOd. 
archbishop,  the  last  of  whom,  Sampson, 

in  a  time  of  pestilence,  transferee  the  firfJBM"-  tMc'  on  '  <™*.  or»  fi"  cinqurfbu.  of  the 
archiepiscopal  pall  and  dignity  to  Dole 


A.  D. 

51U.    1.  St.  David.  14.  Eludgeth. 

2.  Eliud.  15.  Eldunen. 

3.  St.  Theliaut.  16.  Elvaoth. 

4.  Kenea.  17-  Maelscwith. 

5.  Morvael.  18.  Made. 
6L  Harnurier.  19.  Catulus. 

7.  Elvaeth.  20.  Silvny. 

8.  Gurnel.  21.  Nanus. 

i>.  Llendiwitb.  In  810  the  22.  Sathuenv. 

church  was  burnt  by  the  West  Saxons.  23.  Doythwel. 

10.  Gornwist.  900.  24.  Asser. 

11.  Gorgan.  25.  Athvael. 

12.  Eyman  ;  died  in  26.  St.  Sampson,  the  last  arch- 

13.  Cledanc.  bishop  of  the  W  elsh. 
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27.  Ruclinus. 

28.  Elcthra. 

29.  Lyworch,  alias  Lunuerd. 

30.  Norgu,  alias  Yrergu. 

31.  Sulhyder,  alias  I  filbert. 
942.  32.  Eneuris,  alias  Everus. 
944.  33.  Morgeneu. 

34.  Roderick. 

35.  Nathan. 

36.  Jevan. 

37.  Argustel. 

38.  Morgenveth,aliasUrgeucy. 
990.  39.  Ervyn,  alias  Huraun. 

1028.  40.  Caermeryn,  or  Tramerin. 
1055.  41.  Joseph. 

1061.  42.  Blethud,  or  Bledud,  died 
about  the  year  1070. 


1070.  43.  Sulgheyn,  who  resigned  in 
the  year  1076. 

1076.  44.  Abraham,  who  was  slain  in 
the  year  1078. 

1078.  Sulgheyn,  resumed  the 
bishopric  in  the  year  1078,  and  again 
resigned  it  in  1085  ;  died  in  1088. 

1085.  45.  Rythmark,  or  Rithmarch ; 
succeeded  in  the  year  1085,  and  died  in 
1096  or  1100. 

1100.  46.  Wilfridus,orGriffry;died 
h  the  year  1 1 15. 

1115.  47.  Bernard,  Chancellor  to 
Queen  Adeliza ;  and  he  submitted  him- 
self and  his  church  to  the  See  of  Canter- 
bury j  consecrated  in  the  year  1 H5  ; 
i,:ed  in  the  year  1147. 


gutttiiion  of  t&e  Miii)apt,  g-uffraganrf  to  t^e  £er  of  Canterturo. 


1147.  48.  David  Fitz  Gerald,  arch- 
deacon of  Cardigan;  consecrated  Dec, 
19,  1147;  died  in  May,  1176. 

1176.  49.  Peter  de  Leia,  Prior  of 
Wenlock ;  consecrated  November  7th, 
1176;  died  July  16,  1198. 

1198.  50.  Galfridus,  Prior  of  Lan- 
thony. 

1 199.  51.  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  alias 
Barry,  the  historian  and  archdeacon  of 
St.  David's}  elected  1199;  resigned 
Nov.  10,  1203. 

1203.  52.  Geoffrey  ;  elected  Nov.  10, 
1203;  died  1214. 

1214.  53.  Gervase,  or  Edward,  abbot ; 
consecrated  in  the  year  1214  ;  died  in 
the  year  1229. 

1 230.  54.  Anselm  le  Gros,  consecrated 
in  March,  1230;  died  in  1247. 

1248.  55.  Thomas  Wallensis,  arch- 
deacon of  Lincoln  ;  consecrated  July  26, 
1248;  died  July  11,  1255. 

1256.  56.  Richard  de  Carew,  conse- 
crated in  the  year  1256  ;  died  April  1, 
1280. 

1280.  57.  Thomas  Beck,  archdeacon 
of  Dorset ;  elected  June  3,  1280  ;  Lord 
Treasurer;  died  April  14,  1293. 

1293.  58.  David  de  St.  Edmundo, 
according  to  Heylyn ;  but  he  is  omitted 
in  other  catalogues,  and  David  Martyn 
is  stated  to  have  been  the  next  bishop 
to  Beck,  being  elected  June,  1293,  and 
to  have  died  March  9,  1328. 

1328.  59.  Henry  Gower,  who  built 
the  bishop's  palace;  elected  April  21st, 
1328  ;  died  in  the  vear  1317. 

1347.  60.  John  Thoresby, consecrated 
September  23,  1347;  Lord  Chancellor ; 
translated  to  Worcester  in  the  year 
1349. 

1350.  01.  Reginald  Brian,  appointed 


January  18,  1350 ;  translated  to  Wor- 
cester in  1352. 

1353.  62.  Thomas  Falstoffe,  parson 
of  Fakenham,  in  Norfolk ;  appointed 
March  29,  1353;  died  in  June,  1361. 

1361.  63.  Adam  Houghton,  appointed 
September  20, 136 1  ;  Lord  Chancellor ; 
died  February  13th,  1389.  Richard 
Metford  was  then  elected,  but  was  set 
aside  by  the  Pope. 

1389.  64.  John  Gilbert,  translated 
from  Hereford,  May  6th,  1389;  Lord 
Treasurer;  died  July  28, 1397. 

THE     EE  VACANT  FOUR  YEARS. 

1401.  65.  Guy  de  Mona,  appointed 
October  9, 1401 ;  Lord  Treasurer ;  died 
August  31,  1407- 

1408.  6G.  Henry  Chichely,  of  New 
College,  Oxford,  and  archdeacon  of  Sa- 
lisbury; appointed  on  April  3rd,  1408; 
translated  to  Canterbury  in  1414. 

1414.  67.  John  Ketterich,  alias  Ca- 
tryk,  Archdeacon  of  Surrey ;  appointed 
April  27,  1414;  translated  to  Litchfield 
and  Coventry  February  1,  1415. 

1415.  68.  Stephen  Patryngton,  ap- 
pointed April  6th,  1415;  translated  to 
Chichester  in  1417- 

1417-  69.  Benedict  Nicholls,  trans- 
lated from  Bangor  December  15,  1417  ; 
died  in  1433. 

1433.  70.  Thomas  Rodeburn,  War- 
den of  Merton  College,  and  archdeacon 
of  Sudbury ;  Chancellor  of  Oxford ;  ap- 
pointed October5, 1433;  died  about  the 
year  1442. 

1442.  71.  William  Lynwood,  Official 
of  the  Arches  ;  Fellow  of  Pembroke 
1 1  all,  Cambridge  ;  appointed  Aug.  i4, 
1442;  Lord  Privy  Seal;  died  October 
21,  1416. 
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1447.  72.  John  Langton,  Fellow  and 
Master  of  Pembroke  Hall  and  Chancellor 
of  Cambridge;  appointed  January  23, 
1447  ;  died  in  May,  1447- 

1447.  73.  John  Delabere,  Dean  of 
Wells  }  appointed  September  15,  1447 ; 
living  in  the  year  1460. 

14(50.  74.  Robert  Tully,  a  monk  of 
Gloucester ;  appointed  Oct.  20..  14G0 ; 
died  in  1481. 

1482.  75.  Richard  Martyn,  Privy 
Counsellor  to  king  Edward  IV. ;  ap- 
pointed April  26,  1482  ;  died  about  the 
year  1483. 

1483.  76.  Thomas  Langton,  Fellow 
of  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  and  Pro- 
vost of  Queen's  College,  Oxford  ;  Pre- 
bendary of  Wells;  appointed  May  21, 
1483;  translated  to  Salisbury  February 
9,  1485.  Andrew  is  a  prelate  whose 
surname  does  not  appear,  and  he  is  not 
noticed  by  Godwin,  Isaacson,  Heylyn, 
or  Beatson ;  but  Le  Neve  affirms  that 
he  subscribed  his  name  as  a  witness  to  a 
deed  given  in  Rymer,  dated  June  25th, 
1484. 

1485.  77.  Hugh  Pavy,  alias  Parry, 
archdeacon  of  Wilts;  appointed  Sept. 
19,  1485;  died  . 

1496.  7^.  John  Morgan,  alias  Young, 
Dean  of  Windsor  j  appointed  Nov.  23, 
1496;  died  in  May,  1504. 

1505.  79.  Robert  Sherborne,  Fellow 
of  New  College,  Oxford,  and  Dean  of 
St.  Paul ;  appointed  April  12th,  1505; 
translated  to  Chichester  September  18, 
1508. 

1509.  80.  Edward  Vaughan.  Treasu- 
rer and  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's ;  ap- 

Eointed  June  13,  1509;  diedinNovem- 
er  1522. 

1523.  81.  Richard  Rawlins,  Warden 
of  Merton  College,  Oxford,  and  Preben- 
dary of  St.  Paul's ;  appointed  March 
11,  1523;  died  February  18,  1536. 

1536.  82.  William  Barlow,  translated 
from  St.  Asaph  April  10,  1536 ;  trans- 
lated to  Bath  and  Wells  February  3rd, 
1548. 

1548.  83.  Robert  Fenar,  appointed 
July  I,  1548  ;  deprived  by  Queen  Mary 
March  20,  1554;  and  burnt  on  the  30th 
of  March,  1555. 

1553.  84.  Henry  Morgan,  Principal 
of  St.  Edward's  Hall,  Oxford  ;  conse- 
crated April  1, 1553 ;  deprived  by  Queen 
Elizabeth,  June,  1559. 

1559.  85.  Thomas  Young,  Chancellor 
of  St.  David's;  elected  December  6th, 
1559 ;  translated  to  York  Feb.  25,  1561. 

1561.  8&  Richard  Davies,  translated 
from  St.  Asaph,  May  21,  1561  ;  died  in 
October,  1581,  aged"80. 


1582.  87.  Marmaduke  Middleton, 
translated  from  Waterford  in  Ireland, 
December  6,  1582  ;  deprived  in  1590 
for  publishing  a  forged  will ;  died  Nov. 
30,  1592. 

THE  SEE  VACANT  TWO  YEARS. 

1594.  88.  Anthony  Rudd,  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  Dean 
of  Gloucester ;  elected  March  8,  1594  ; 
died  March  7,  1615. 

1615.  89.  Richard    Milbourne,  of 
Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  and  Dean 
of  Rochester;  elected  April  20,  1615; 
translated  to  Carlisle  in  June,  1621. 

1621.  90.  William  Laud,  Dean  of 
Gloucester,  and  President  of  St.  John's 
College,  Oxford  ;  elected  October  10th, 
1621  ;  translated  to  Bath  and  Wells  on 
September  18,  1626. 

1627.  91.  Theophilus  Field,  trans- 
lated from  Landaff  July  12tb,  1627  ; 
translated  to  Hereford  in  1635. 

1636.  92.  Roger  Manwaring,  of  All 
Souls'  College,  Oxford,  and  Dean  of 
Worcester ;  elected  January  19,  1636  j 
died  July  1,  1653. 

THE  SEE  VACANT  ABOVE  SEVEN  YEARS. 

1660.  93.  William  Lucy,  of  Caius 
College,  Cambridge,  and  Rector  of  High- 
cleere,  Hants;  elected  October  11th, 
1660  ;  died  October  4,  1677. 

1677*  94.  William  Thomas,  of  Jesus 
College,  Oxford,  and  Dean  of  Worcester  ; 
elected  November  19,  1677  ;  translated 
to  Worcester,  in  the  year  1 683. 

1683.  95.  Lawrence  Womack,  Arch- 
deacon of  Suffolk,  and  Prebendary  of 
Ely;  consecrated  November  11,  1683; 
died  March  12,  16*6,  aged  73. 

1686.  96.  John  Lloyd,  Principal  of 
Jesus  College,  Oxford  ;  consecrated  Oct. 
17,  1686:  died  February  13,  16*7. 

1687.  97.  Thomas  Watson,  consecra- 
ted June  26,  1 687  ;  deprived  for  simony 
and  other  crimes  Aug.  3,  1699. 

THE  SEE    VACANT    FIVE     YEARS  AND 
EIGHT  MONTHS. 

1705.  98.  George  Bull,  of  Exeter 
College,  Oxford,  and  Archdeacon  of 
Landaff;  elected  March  23,  1 705  j  died 
February  18,  1710. 

17 10.*  99.  Philip  Bisse,  of  New  Col- 
lege, Oxford  ;  consecrated  November 
li),  1710;  translated  to  Hereford,  Feb. 
16,  1712. 

1712.  100.  Adam  Ottley,  of  Trinity 
Hall,  Cambridge  ;  Archdeacon  of  Salop, 
and  Prebendary  ol*  Hereford;  elected 
February  28,  *712  ;  died  in  the  ytar 
1723. 
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1723.  101.  Richard  Smalbroke,  of 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford  ;  Treasurer 
of  LandafF;  elected  in  the  year  1723; 
translated  to  Litchfield  and  Coventry  in 
the  year  1730. 

1730.  102.  EliasSydall,  Dean  of  Can- 
terbury ;  elected  in  the  year  1730; 
translated  to  Gloucester  in  1 73 1 . 

1731.  103.  Nicholas  Clagett,  of  Tri- 
nity College,  Cambridge  ;  Dean  of  Ro- 
chester ;  elected  in  1731  j  translated  to 
Exeter  in  1743. 

1743.  104.  Edward  Willes,  Dean  of 
Lincoln ;  elected  in  the  year  1743  j 
translated  to  Bath  and  Wells  in  the 
year  1744. 

1744.  105.  Hon.  Richard  Trevor,  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford ;  Canon  of  Wind- 
sor ;  elected  in  the  year  1744  ;  translated 
to  Durham  in  the  year  1752. 

1752.  106.  Anthony  Ellis,  of  Clare 
Hall,  Cambridge;  Prebendary  of  Glou- 
cester ;  elected  in  the  year  1752 ;  died 
in  the  year  1761. 

176i.  107.  Samuel  Squire,  of  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge  ;  Dean  of 
Bristol;  elected  in  the  year  1761 ;  died 
in  the  year  1766. 

1766.  108.  Robert  Lowth,  of  New 
College,  Oxford;  prebendary  of  Durham; 
elected  in  1766  ;  translated  to  Oxford 
the  same  year. 


1766.  109.  Charles  Moss,  of  Caius 
College,  Cambridge;  Archdeacon  of 
Colchester;  elected  in  1766;  translated 
to  Bath  and  Wells  in  I774. 

1774.  110.  Hon.  James  York,  Dean 
of  Lincoln  ;  elected  1774 ;  translated 
to  Gloucester  in  1779. 

1779-  Ul.  John  Warren,  Archdea- 
con of  Worcester ;  elected  in  the  year 
1779;  translated  to  Bangor  in  the 
year  1783. 

1783.  112.  Edward  Smallwell,  elect- 
ted  in  the  year  1783;  translated  to 
Oxford  in  the  year  1788. 

1788.  113.  "Samuel  Horsley,  preben- 
dary of  Gloucester ;  elected  in  the  year 
1 788  ;  translated  to  Rochester  in  the 
year  1793. 

1793.  114.  Hon.  William  Stuart, 
elected  in  the  year  1793;  translated  to 
Armagh  in  the  year  1800. 

1800.  115.  Lord  George  Murray, 
elected  in  1800  ;  died  in  1803. 

1803.  118.  Thomas  Burgess,  preben- 
dary of  Durham  ;  elected  in  the  year 
1803  ;  translated  to  Salisbury  in  the 
year  1825. 

1825.  116.  John  Banks  Jenkinson, 
Dean  of  Worcester ;  elected  in  the 
year  1825.  Present  Ix>rd  Bishop  of 
St.  David's. 


ELY. 


The  church  of  Ely  was  a  monastery 
built  by  Adelfriga,  the  wife  of  Egfrid, 
king  of  Northumberland,  and  the 
daughter  of  Annas,  king  of  East 
Anglia,  which  was  by  her  planted  with 
,  religious  virgins,  and  of  which  she  or- 
dained herself  the  abbess.  Her  founda- 
tion and  monastery,  however,  being 
quite  ruined  by  the  Danes,  Ethel wald, 
bishop  of  Winchester,  rebuilt  it  and 
furnished  it  with  monks,  to  whom  king 
Edgar  and  the  succeeding  monarchs 
gave  such  ample  privileges  and  posses- 
sions as  to  make  it  equal  to  any  church 
in  England.  Thus  enriched,  Itichard, 
the  eleventh  abbot,  desiring  to  be  re- 
leased from  the  authority  of  the  bishop 
of  Lincoln,  within  whose  diocese  it 
stood,  negociated  with  king  Henry  I., 
both  with  purse  and  pater-nosler,  to 
turn  the  abbey  into  a  cathedral,  which 
was  at  length  "effected  with  the  bishop 
of  Lincoln,  who  was  possessed  of  three 
manors  of  this  abbey,  Spalding,  Biggles- 
wade, and  Bugden,  in  exchange  for  his 
jurisdiction  ;  but  this  Richard  lived  not 
to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  his  industry  and 


ambition,  the  dignity  being  first  be- 
stowed upon  Hervey,  bishop  of  Bangor. 
The  present  cathedral,  which  is  dedicated 
to  St.  Ethelred,  is  the  production  of 
several  prelates,  the  western  portion 
having  been  repaired  at  great  cost  by 
bishop  Ridall,  and  the  choir  and  lan- 
thern  having  been  undertaken  by  bishop 
Nor  wold  and  completed  by  bishop 
Fordham. 

Ely,  thus  made  a  bishopric,  and  re- 
markable for  its  numerous  privileges  and 
great  possessions,  so  as  scarcely  to  be  in- 
feriortoany  in  England,  has  yet  been  sub- 
ject to  the  changes  and  mortifications  en- 
tailed by  Time,  on  all  things.  For  the 
rights  of  a  county  palatine,  which  the 
bishops  had  long  enjoyed,  were  much 
restrained  by  the  act  of  parliament, 
for  the  restoration  to  the  crown  of  the 
ancient  royalties,  27  Henry  VIII.,  c.  35, 
which  enacted  that  in  lieu  thereof,  the 
bishop  of  Ely  and  his  temporal  steward 
for  the  Isle  of  Ely,  should  for  the  future 
be  justices  of  the  peace  of  the  said 
Island.  Notwithstanding  this  curtail- 
ment of  authority,  Ely  may  be  yet 
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repoted  as  one  of  the  first  bishoprics  of 
the  second  rank  ;  and  it  is  conspicuous 
for  the  number  of  eminent  churchmen 
and  statesmen  that  have  emanated  from 
it;  for  it  has  given  the  state  no  less  than 
nine  lord  chancellors,  seven  lord  treasu- 
rers, one  lord  privy  seal,  a  chancellor  to 
the  exchequer,  and  two  masters  of  the 
rolls ;  and  to  the  university  of  Oxford, 
one  chancellor.  It  has  also  furnished 
two  saints  to  the  church,  two  cardinals 


to  the  church  of  Rome,  and  to  the  Eng- 
lish court  three  almoners.  The  diocese 
contains  only  Cambridgeshire  and  the 
Isle  of  Ely,  in  which  there  are  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-one  parishes,  of  which 
seventy-five  are  impropriate.  It  has  one 
archdeacon,  who  is  of  Ely.  And  it  is 
valued  in  the  king's  books  at  £2134  18s. 
5d.,  the  clergy's  tenth  amounting  to  the 
sum  of  £384  14s.  94d. 

Aims.  Gules,  three  ducal  crown*,  or. 


0uattiJCon  c 

1 109.  1.  Ilervey,  who  built  Thorney 
Abbev  ;  translated  from  Bangor  in  the 
year  1 109 }  died  August  30,  1431. 

THE  SEE  VACANT  TWO  YEARS. 

1133.  2.  Xigellus,  Prebendary  of  St. 
Paul's;  consecrated  October  1,  1133; 
Iiord  Treasurer  j  died  June  3,  1169. 

THE  SEE  VACANT  FIVE  YEARS. 

1174.  3.  Geoffrey  Ridel,  Archdeacon 
of  Canterburv ;  a  baron  of  the  Exche- 
quer ;  Lord  Treasurer ;  consecrated  on 
October  6,  1 174  ;  died  August  21,  1 189. 

1189.  4.  William  Longchamp,  Lord 
Chancellor ;  Legate  ;  consecrated  Dec. 
31,  1189  ;  died  January  31,  1196. 

1198.  5.  Eustace,  Dean  of  Salisbury ; 
consecrated  March  1,  1 198 ;  Lord  Chan- 
cellor;  died  February  2  or  3, 1215. 

THE  SEE  VACANT  FIVE  YEARS. 

1220.  6.  John  deFontibus,  Abbot  of 
Fountains  in  Yorkshire  ;  consecrated 
March  8,  1220 ;  died  May  6,  1225. 

1225.  7.  Geoffrey  de  Burgh,  or  Bur- 
rough,  Archdeacon  of  Norwich  ;  conse- 
crated June  29,  1225  ;  died  May  17, 
1229. 

1229.  8.  Hugh  Northwold,  or  Nor- 
wold,  Abbot  of  St.  Edmundsbury  ;  con- 
secrated June  10,  1229 ;  died  August 
6,  1255. 

1255.  9.  William  de  Kilkenny. 
Archdeacon  of  Coventry  ;  consecrated 
August  15,  1255  ;  Iiord  Chancellor; 
died  September  21,  1256. 

1257-  10.  Hugh  Balsam,  Sub-prior 
of  Ely  ;  Founder  of  St.  Peter's  College, 
Cambridge  ;  consecrate  1  October  14th, 
1257;  died  in  June,  1286. 

1286.  1 1 .  John  de  Kirkeby,  Canon  of 
Wells  and  York  ;  elected  July  26, 12*6 ; 
Lord  Treasurer  ;  died  March  26,  1290. 

1290.  12.  William  de  Luda,  Preben- 
dary of  St.  Paul's  and  York  ;  archdeacon 
of  Durham;  elected  May  4,  1290  ;  Lord 
Chancellor  ;  died  March  25,  1298. 


n)c  £utf>uptf. 

1299.  13.  Ralph  Walpole,  translated 
from  Norwich  July  15,  1299;  died  on 
March  22,  1302. 

1302.  14.  Robert  Orfbrd,  Prior  of 
Ely;  elected  April  14,  1302;  died  Jan. 
21,  1310. 

1310.  15.  JohndeKetene.orKeeton, 
Almoner  of  Ely  ;  elected  July  10, 1310  , 
died  May  14,  1316. 

1316.  "16.  John  Hotham ,  Prebendary 
of  York;  appointed  July  20th,  1316; 
Lord  Chancellor  and  Lord  Treasurer ; 
died  January  25,  1337. 

1337.  17.  Simon  de  Montacute,  trans- 
lated from  Worcester  in  March,  1337  ; 
died  June  20,  1344. 

1344.  18.  Thomas  Lisle,  or  Lylde, 
Prior  of  Winchester  ;  consecrated  July, 
1344  ;  died  in  exile  June  23,  1361. 

1362.  19.  Simon  Langham,  Abbot  of 
Westminster ;  appointed  January  10th, 
1362 ;  Lord  Treasurer,  and  afterwards 
Lord  Chancellor  ;  translated  to  Canter- 
bury July  25,  1366. 

1366/20.  John  Barnet,  translated 
from  Bath  and  Wells,  December  15th, 
1366  ;  Lord  Treasurer ;  died  June  7th, 
1373. 

1374.  21.  Thomas  de  Arundel,  alias 
Fitz-Alan,  Archdeacon  of  Taunton ; 
appointed  April  9,  1374 ;  Lord  Chan- 
cellor ;  translated  to  York,  April  3rd, 
1388. 

1388.  22.  John  Fordham,  translated 
from  Durham,  April  3, 1388 ;  died  Nov. 
19,  1425. 

1426.  23.  Philip  Morgan,  translated 
from  Worcester  April  22,  1426;  died 
October  25,  1434. 

1438.  24.  Lewis  de  Luxemburgh, 
Archbishop  of  Rouen  in  France,  and  a 
Cardinal ;  appointed  April  3,  1 438  ; 
died  Sept.  18,  1443.  See  genealogical 
sketch  in  page  141. 

1443.  25.  Thomas  Bourchier,  trans- 
lated from  Worcester  Dec.  20,  1443  ; 
translated  to  Canterbury  1454. 

1454.  20.  William  (Grey,  of  Baliol 
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College,  Oxford;  Prebendary  of  Lincoln,        1619.  37.  Nicholas  Felton,  translated 

and  Archdeacon  of  Northampton  ;  ap-  from  Bristol  March  2,  1619;  died  Oct. 

pointed  September  6,  1454;  Lord  Trea-  5,  1626. 

surer ;  died  August  4,  1478.  1628.  38.  John  Buckeridge,  transla- 

1478.  27.  John   Morton,  of  Baliol  ted  from  Rochester  April  1 7, 1628;  died 

College,  Oxford;  Prebendary  of  Salis-  May  23,  1681. 

bury,  Lincoln,  St.  Paul's,  and  York;        1631.  39.  Francis  White,  translated 

elected  August  9,  1478;  Master  of  the  from  Norwich  November  15,  1631;  died 

Rolls  ;  Iiord  Chancellor ;  translated  to  February,  1638. 

Canterbury  in  1486;  and  a  Cardinal.  1638.  40.  Matthew  Wren,  translated 

1486.  28.  John  Alcock,  Founder  of  from  Norwich  May  5,  163S ;  died  April 

Jesus  College,  Cambridge  ;  translated  24,  1667. 

from  Worcester  Dec.  7,  1486;  Lord        1667.  41.  Benjamin  Laney,  transla- 

Chancellor;  died  October  1,  1500.  ted  from  Lincoln  May  24,  1667;  died 

1501.  29.  Richard  Redman,  transla-  January  24,  1675. 
ted  from  Exeter  Sept.  26,  1501 ;  died        1675.  42.  Peter  Gunning,  translated 

August  25,  1505.  from  Chichester  Febr.  13,  1675;  died 

1506.  30.  James  Stanley,  Warden  of  July  6,  1684,  aged  71. 
Manchester,  and  Dean  of  St.  Martin's  ;       1684.  43.  Francis  Turner,  translated 

appointed  November  5,  1506;  died  on  from  Rochester  Aug.  23,  1684;  deprived 

March  22,  1515.  for  not  taking  the  oaths  Febr.  1,  1690. 

1515.  31.  Nicholas  West,  of  King's       1691.  44.  Simon  Patrick,  translated 

College,  Cambridge ;  Dean  of  Windsor  ;  from  Chichester  April  23,  1691  ;  died 

appointed  May  18,  1515;  died  April  May  31,  1707. 

1533.  1707.  45.  John    Moore,  translated 

1534.  32.  Thomas  Goodrich,  Scholar  from  Norwich  July  31,  1707;  died  July 

of  Corpus  Christi,  and  Fellow  of  Jesus  31,  1714. 

College,  Cambridge ;  Canon  of  St.  Ste-        1714.  46.  William  Fleetwood,  trans- 

phen's,  Westminster;  elected  March  17,  lated  from  St.  Asaph  December  18,1714; 

1534;  Lord  Chancellor;  died  May  10,  died  in  the  year  1723. 
1554.  1723.  47.  Thomas  Green,  translated 

1554.  33.  Thomas  Thirlby.  of  Trinity  from  Norwich  in  the  year  1723  ;  died  in 

Hall.  Cambridge  ;  bishop  of  Westmin-  the  year  1738. 

ster  in  1540,  and  in  1550,  translated  to        1738.  48.  Robert   Butts,  translated 

Norwich,  whence  on  September  15th,  from  Norwich  in  the  year  1738;  died 

1554,  he  was  removed  to  this  see ;  de-  in  the  year  1748. 

prived  in  the  year  1558  ;  died  August        1748.  49.  Sir  Thomas  Gooch,  bart., 

26,  1570.  translated  from  Norwich  in  the  year 

1559.  34.  Richard   Cox,  of  King's  1748  ;  died  in  the  year  1754. 
College,  Cambridge,  and  Dean  of  Christ        1754.  50.  Matthias  Mawson,  trans- 
Church,  Oxford,  and  of  Westminster  ;  lated  from  Chichester  in  the  year  1754  ; 
elected  July  28,  1559 ;  died  July,  1581 .  died  in  the  year  1770. 

1770.  51.  Edmund  Keene,  translated 

the  see  vacant  above  eighteen  from  Chester  1770;  died  1781. 

YEAKS-  1781.  52.  Hon.  James  York,  trnns- 

1599.  35.  Martin  Heton,  of  Christ  lated  from  Gloucester  17*1  ;  died  1808. 
Church,  Oxford  ;  Dean  of  Winchester;        1808.  53.  '1  homas  Dnmpier,  transla- 

elected  December  20,  1599  ;  died  July  ted  from  Rochester  in  the  year  11,08  ; 

12,1609.  died  in  the  year  1812. 

1609.  36.  Iiancelot  Andrews,  trans-        1812.  54.  Bowver   Edward  Sparke, 

lated  from  Chichester  Sept.  22,  1609;  translated  from  Chester  1812.  Present 

translated  to  Winchester  March,  1619.  Lord  Bishop  of  Elv. 


EXETER. 


The  present  diocese  of  Exeter  is  a 
consolidation  of  two  that  have  long  ceased 
to  exist ;  for  at  the  first  planting  of  the 
church  in  this  part  of  the  realm,  it  was 
judged  to  be  expedient  to  erect  two 
bishops'  sees ;  the  one,  for  Devonshire 
at  Cridington,  now  Kirton,  a  small  vil- 


lage; and  the  other  for  Cornwall,  which 
was  annexed  to  Cridington,  about  the 
year  1032,  and  not  long  after  was  removed 
with  the  former  to  Exeter,  where  it  still 
continues. 

The  church  of  Exeter  was  once  a  mo- 
nastery, founded  by  king  Athelstan,  and 
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dedicated  to  St.  Peter.  £dward  the 
Confessor  removing  all  the  monks  hence 
to  Westminster,  which  he  had  newly 
founded  and  endowed,  made  this  building 
the  bishop's  see  for  Devonshire  and 
Cornwall,  then  united.  The  present 
cathedral  owes  its  existence  to  various 
hands;  the  choir  was  built  by  bishop 
Warlewast,  the  body  of  the  church  by 
bishop  Quivil,  the  side  aisles  by  Grandi- 
son,  and  our  lady's  chapel  is  a  remnant 
of  the  old  fabric.  Its  once  ample  patri- 
mony was  wasted  and  destroyed  by 
bishop  Voysey,  who  reduced  the  posses- 
sions of  this  church,  consisting  of  twenty- 
two  valuable  manors  and  fourteen  man- 
sion houses,  richly  furnished,  to  two 
houses,  stripped  of  their  appendages, 
and  to  seven  or  eight  of  the  least  valua- 
ble manors,  which  were  also  let  out  in 


ND  KEY  TO  ^Appendix.  — Exe. 

long  leases  and  'charged  with  pensions. 

This  diocese  has  yielded  to  the  realm 
of  England,  three  lord  chancellors,  two 
lord  treasurers,  and  one  lord  president  of 
Wales;  and  also  to  the  university  of 
Oxford,  one  chancellor.  It  contains  the 
counties  of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  in 
which  are  six  hundred  and  four  parish 
churches,  whereof  two  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  are  impropriate.  It  has  four 
archdeacons,  of  Cornwall,  Exeter,  Barn- 
staple, and  Taunton.  It  was  once 
valued  at  £1556  14s.  6d.,  but  the  spo- 
liation of  Bishop  Voysey,  reduced  it  to 
£500  0s.  Od. ;  and  the  clergy's  tenth, 
which  is  considerable,  is  estimated  at  the 
sum  of  £1200  15s.  2£d. 

two  key*  in  ult/er,  or. 


&utttiiian  of  tlje  Sfrfjop*  of  Sfbonsfjirc  ano  Cornwall. 


DEVONSHIRE. 

905.  I.  JEdulphhusI. 

906.  2.  Putta. 

924.  3.  aSdulphusII. 
932.  4.  Ethelgarus. 
942.  5.  Algarus. 
953.  0.  Alfwoldus  I. 
972.  7.  Alfwolfus. 
981.  8.  Sidemannus. 
990.  9.  Alfredus,  abbot  of  Malmes- 
burv. 

999.  10.  Alfwoldus  II. 

1014.  II.  Eadnothus. 

1032.  12.  Livungus,  who,  after  the 
death  of  Burwaldus,  bishop  of  Cornwall, 
procured  that  bisbopric  to  be  annexed  to 
his  own  ;  which  was  no  sooner  done, 
than  his  successor  removed  both  to 
Exeter;  since  when,  the  bishops  have 
been  styled  from  that  city. 


CORNWALL. 

1.  St.  Patroc,  he  lived  about  the 
year  850. 

2.  Athelstan  I. 

3.  Conanus. 

4.  Ruidocus. 

5.  Aldredus. 
(>.  Britwinus. 

7.  Athelstan  II. 

8.  Wolfi. 

9.  Woronus. 

10.  Wolocus. 

1 1 .  Stidio. 

12.  Aldredus. 

13.  Burwoldus,  or  Brithwaldus,  the 
the  last  bishop  of  Cornwall. 


gmtaMian  of  tfjr  Xi&\)a$4  of  eyctrr. 


1050.  I.  Leofric,  Lord  Chancellor, 
who  removed  the  see  to  Exeter  in  the 
year  1050;  died  Febr.  10,  1074. 

1074.  2.  Osbert,  brother  to  the  earl 
of  Hereford;  consecrated  May  28,  1074; 
died  in  the  year  1103. 

THE  SEE  VACANT   NINE  YEARS. 

.  1112.  3.  William  Warlewast,  who  is 
stated  by  some  to  have  been  consecrated 
in  1112,'  and  to  have  died  in  1 127  ;  but 
others  affirm  that  he  was  consecrated 
August  11,  1107  ;  and  that  he  resigned 
his  see  in  the  year  1127;  died  Octuber 
1,  1137. 

11*8.  4.  Robert  Chichester,  Dean  of 


Salisbury  ;  succeeded  in  1128,  or  1 138  ; 
died  in  the  vear  1 1 50. 

1 150.  5.  "Robert  Warlewast,  Dean  of 
Salisbury  ;  succeeded  in  the  year  1 1 50 ; 
died  in  the  year  1 159. 

1161.  6.  Bartholomew  I  scan,  conse- 
crated in  the  year  1161;  died  December 
15,  1184. 

1185.  7.  John,  Chanter  of  Exeter, 
elected  in  the  year  1185;  died  June 
1,  1191. 

THE  SEE  VACANT  ABOVE  TWO  YEARS. 

1193.  8.  Henry  Marshall,  Dean  of 
York  ;  elected  in  the  year  1 193  j  died 
October,  1206. 
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THE  SEE  VACANT  ABOVE  8ETEN 
TEARS. 

1214.  9.  Simon  de  Apulia,  Dean  of 
York  ;  consecrated  October  1,  1214  ; 
died  1223  or  1224. 

1224.  10.  William  Brewer,  Privy 
Counsellor  to  king  Henry  III. ;  conse- 
crated April  14,  1224;  died  October 
24,  1244. 

1245.  11.  Richard  Blondy,  consecra- 
ted Oct.  22,  1245 ;  died  Dec.  26,  1557. 

1258.  12.  Walter  Bronescombe,  arch- 
deacon of  Surrey  ;  elected  February  25, 
1258;  died  July  22,  1280. 

1280.  13.  Peter  Quivil,  Canon  of 
Exeter;  consecrated  in  the  year  1280; 
died  October  6,  1291. 

1292.  14.  Thomas  de  Button,  Dean 
of  Wells  ;  elected  November  30,  1292  ; 
died  September  or  October,  1307. 

1307.  15.  Walter  Stapleton,  elected 
November,  1307  ;  Lord  Treasurer  ; 
Founder  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford; 
beheaded  by  the  mob  in  London  October 
15,  1326. 

1326.  16.  James  de  Berkeley,  elected 
Dec.  12,  1326;  died  June  24,  1327. 
John  Godeleigh  was  next  elected,  and 
obtained  the  Royal  assent  July  31,  1327, 
but  before  consecration  he  was  deposed 
by  the  Pope. 

1327.  17-  John  Grandison,  appointed 
Aug.  28,  1327 ;  died  July,  1369. 

1370.  18.  Thomas  Brentingham, Lord 
Treasurer;  appointed  March  4,  1370; 
died  Dec.  3,  1394. 

1395.  19.  Fidmund  Stafford,  appointed 
Jan  15,  1395  ;  Lord  Chancellor;  died 
Aug.  1419. 

1419.  20.  John  Ketterich,  translated 
from  Litchfield  and  Coventry  Nov.  20, 
1419;  died  1419. 

1419.  21.  James  Cury,  bishop  of 
Litchfield  and  Coventry,  who  died  be- 
fore he  took  possession  of  the  dignity. 

1420.  22.  Edmund  Licv,  translated 
from  Hereford  July  3, 1420*;  died  Sept. 
18,  1455.  John  Halls  was  next  elected 
to  this  See,  bu-.  he  refused  the  dignity. 

1456.  23.  George  Nevill,  Prebendary 
of  Lincoln,  York,  and  Rippon ;  ap- 
pointed March  21,  1456;  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, aud  Chancellor  of  Oxford  ; 
translated  to  York  March  15,  1465. 

1465.  24.  John  Booth,  Prebendary 
of  St.  Paul's  ;  appointed  June  12,  1465; 
died  April  1,  1478. 

1478.  25.  Peter  Courteney,  Arch- 
deacon of  Exeter  ;  appointed  Sept.  5, 
1478  ;  translated  to  Winchester  Jan.  29, 
1487. 

1487.  26.  Richard  Fox,  Prebendary 
of  Salisbury ,  Master  of  Pembroke  Hall, 


Cambridge,  and  Founder  of  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Oxford  ;  appointed  April  2, 
1487 »'  Lord  Privy  Seal  ;  translated  to 
Bath  and  Wells  Feb.  8,  1492. 

1492.  27.  Oliver  King,  of  King's 
College,  Cambridge  ;  Prebendary  of  St. 
Paul's,  and  Canon  of  Windsor ;  ap- 
pointed Oct.  1,1492;  translated  to  Bath 
and  Wells  in  1495. 

1496.  28.  Richard  Redman,  transla- 
ted from  St.  Asaph  Jan.  7,  1496;  trans- 
lated to  Ely  in  September,  1501. 

1502.  29.  John  Arundel,  translated 
from  Litchfield  and  Coventry  June  29, 
1502;  died  March  15,  1504. 

1504.  30.  Hugh  Oldham,  of  Queen's 
College,  Cambridge  ;  Founder  of  Man- 
chester School ;  Prebendary  of  York  and 
Litchfield;  appointed  Nov.  27,  1504; 
died  June  25,  1519. 

1519.  31.  John  Voysey, alias  Harman, 
of  Magdalen  College",  Oxford  ;  Dean  of 
Windsor;  appointed  Aug.  31,  1519; 
he  resigned  this  See  in  1551. 

1551.  32.  Miles  Coverdale,  appointed 
Aug.  14,  1551  ;  deprived  and  banished 
by  Queen  Mary  in  1553  ;  and,  after  her 
death,  he  refused  to  return  to  his  bishop- 
ric, and  lived  privately  until  he  attained 
the  81st  year  of  his  age. 

1553.  John  Vovsey,  restored  to 
the  bishopric  Sept.  28,  1553;  died  Oct. 
23.  1554. 

1555.  33.  James  Turberville,  of  New 
College,  Oxford ;  consecrated  Sept.  8, 
1555  ;  deprived  in  January  1560. 

1560.  34.  William  Alley,  of  King's 
College,  Cambridge ;  Prebendary  of  St. 
Paul's;  elected  May  20,  1560;  died 
April,  1570. 

1571.  35.  William  Bradbridge,  of 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford;  Dean  of 
Salisbury;  elected  March  I,  1571  ;  died 
June  27,  1578. 

157!).  36.  John  Walton,  of  Brazen 
Nose  College,  Oxford ;  Canon-residen- 
tiary of  Exeter  ;  elected  July  2,  157»  ; 
died  March  13,  1594. 

1594.  37.  Gervase  Babington,  trans- 
lated from  Landaff,  February  4,  1594 ; 
translated  to  Worcester  Oct.  4,  1597. 

I5!)8.  38.  William  Cotton,  of  Queen's 
College,  Cambridge;  Canon-residentiary 
of  St.  Paul's;  elected  September  6, 
1598 ;  died  August  26, 162 1 . 

1621.  39.  Valentine  Carey,  Dean  of 
St.  Paul's,  and  Master  of  Christ's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge ;  elected  Septembei 
27,  1621  ;  died  June  10,  1626. 

1627.  10.  Joseph  Hall,  of  Emanuiv 
College.  Cambridge  ;  Dean  of  Worces- 
ter ;  elected  November  5,  1627  ;  trans- 
lated to  Norwich  in  1641. 
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1642.  41.  Ralph  Brownrigg,  Scho-  1724.  49.  Stephen  Weston,  Fellow 
lar  and  Fellow  of  Pembroke  Hall,  and  of  Eaton,  and  of  King's  College,  Cam- 
Master  of  Catherine  Hall,  Cambridge;  bridge  ;  elected  in  1724  ;  died  1743. 
Prebendary  of  Durham  ;  elected  March  1743.  50.  Nicholas   Clagget,  trans- 
31,  1642  ;  died  Dec.  7,  1659.  lated  from  St.  David's  in  the  year  1743  ; 

1660.  42.  John    Gauden,    of    St.  died  in  the  year  1746. 

John's  College,  Cambridge;  Dean  of  1746.  51.  George     Lavington,  of 

Bocking,  and  Master  of  the  Temple;  New  College,  Oxford;  Canon-reaiden- 

elected  November  3,  1660;  translated  tiarv  of  St.  Paul's;  elected  in  the  year 

to  Worcester  in  1661.  1746  ;  died  in  1762,  aged  79. 

16(32.  43.  Seth   Ward,  of  Sydney  1762.  52.  Hon.  Frederick  Keppel, 

College,  Cambridge ;  Dean  of  Exeter  ;  Canon  of  Windsor,  and,  in   the  year 

elected  July  8,  1662;  translated  to  1766,  Dean  of  Windsor  j  elected  1762  ; 

Salisbury  in  1667.  died  in  the  year  1777. 

16(57.  44.  Anthony  Sparrow,  Arch-  1778.  53.  John  Ross,  Prebendary  of 

deacon  of  Sudbury,  and   Master  of  Durham;  elected  1778;  died  in  1792. 

Queen's  College,  Cambridge;  elected  1792.  54.  William  Buller,  Dean  of 

Oct.  14,  1667;  translated  to  Norwich  Canterbury;  elected  1792;  died  1?J6. 

in  the  year  1676.  17^7-        Henry  Reginald  Courte- 

1676.  45.  Thomas  Lampleugh,  Fel-  nay,  translated  from  Bristol  in  1797; 

low  of  Queen's  College,  and  Principal  died  in  the  year  1803. 

of  St.  Albans  Hall,  Oxford;  Dean  of  1803.  56.  John  Fisher,  Archdeacon 

Rochester;  elected  October  3,  1676;  of  Exeter;  elected  in  the  year  1803; 

translated  to  York,  Dec.  8,  1688.  translated  to  Salisbury  in  1807. 

1689.  46.  Sir  Jonathan  Trclawney,  1807.  57-  Hon.    George  Pelham, 

bart.,  of  Christ  Church,  Oxfordf;  trans-  translated  from  Bristol  1807  ;  translated 

lated  from   Bristol  April    13,  1689;  to  Lincoln  1820. 

translated  to  Winchester  in  1707.  1820.  58.   William  Carey,  elected 

1707.  47.  Offspring  Blackball,  of  Ca-  1820;   translated  to  St.  Asaph,  Feb. 

therine  flail,  Cambridge,  and  Rector  of  1830. 

St.  Marv  Alderman*,  London;  elected  1830.  59.  Christopher  Bet  hell,  trans- 
January  23,  1707;  died  1716.  lated  from  Gloucester  in  June,  1830; 

1710.  48.  Lancelot    Blackburn,   of  translated  to  Bangor  Sept.  1830. 

Christ  Church,  Oxford  ;  dean  of  Exeter;  1830.  60.  Henry    Philpots,  elected 

elected  in  the  vear  1716;  translated  to  Nov.  1830.    Present  Lord  Bishop  of 

York  in  the  year  1724.  Exeter 

 ♦  

GLOUCESTER. 


Gloucester  was  once  the  see  of  a 
British  bishop,  whose  style  is  sometimes 
found  in  the  subscriptions  of  synodical 
acts  as  Claviensis,  this  city  once  bear- 
ing the  name  of  Clevum,  as  Camden 
evidences.  Dr.  Ileylyn  in  his  catalogue 
of  bishops,  states  his  having  seen  in  the 
palace  of  Gloucester  the  name^of  El- 
da;lus,  affirmed  to  be  the  bishop  in  the 
time  of  the  Britons  ;  but  the  see  was 
soon  annihilated  by  the  power  of  the 
Saxons,  and  it  became  a  part  of  that  of 
Litchfield,  and  afterwards  of  that  of 
Worcester.  From  this  last  diocese  it 
was  dismembered,  and  made  a  bishop's 
see  by  king  Henry  VIII.,  which  has 
been  already  mentioned  under  the 
division  of  Bristol.  For  the  endowment 
of  this  bishopric,  besides  a  chapter  of  a 
dean  and  six  prebendaries,  this  king 
assigned  over  all,  or  most  of,  the  lands 
once  belonging  to  the  ancient  monasteries 
situated  in  this  part  of  the  realm.  The 
cathedral,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  was 


first  built  by  Aldred,  archbishop  of 
York  and  bishop  of  Worcester,  and  was 
afterwards  repaired  by  Hanley,  Farley, 
Morwent,  Herton,  Trowcester,  and 
Sebroke,  its  several  abbots,  by  which 
means  it  ranks  as  one  of  the  most 
elegant  fabrics  in  England,  and  is  re- 
markable for  combining  in  one  speci- 
men the  architecture  of  successive  ages, 
the  Norman  and  Saxon,  with  some  of 
the  finest  examples  of  the  Gothic  or 
English.  The  diocese  contains  the 
county  of  Gloucester,  and  has  in  it  two 
hundred  and  sixty  seven  parishes,  of 
which  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  are 
impropriations.  It  has  one  archdeacon, 
of  Gloucester.  And  it  k  valued  in  the 
king's  books  at  £315  17s.  2d.,  which 
is  the  estimate  given  at  the  first  foun- 
dation ;  but  in  two  vacancies,  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  much  of  the  lands 
were  taken  from  it.  For  a  tenth  of  all, 
the  clergy  pay  to  the  king  ,€358  15s. 

Akms.    Arme  two  keys  in  saHicr,  or. 
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1541.  1.  John  Wakeman,  of  Glouces- 
ter Hall,  Oxford,  the  last  Abbot  of 
Tewkesbury;  consecrated  Sept.  20, 154 1 ; 
died  December,  1549. 

1550.  2.  John  Hooper,  of  Morton 
College,  or  St.  Albans  Hall,  Oxford  ; 
nominated  May  15,  1550  ;  held  Wor- 
cester in  commendam  in  1552;  deprived 
in  the  year  1553 ;  and  burnt  February 
9,  1555. 

1554.  3.  Jamt's  Brookes,  Fellow  of 
Corpus  Christi  College,  and  Master  of 
Baliol  College,  Oxford ;  consecrated 
April  1, 1554 1  died  Sept.  7, 1558. 

THE  SEE  VACANT  ABOVE  THREE 
YEARS. 

1562.  4.  Richard  Cheyney,  Preben- 
dary of  Westminster ;  Bishop  of  Bristol ; 
also  by  Commendam,  Fellow  of  Pembroke 
Hall,  Cambridge ;  consecrated  April  19, 
1562;  died  April  25,  1579. 

THE  SEE  VACANT  ABOVE  TWO  YEARS. 

1581.  5.  John  Bullingham,  of  Mag- 
dalen College  Oxford ;  Prebendary  of 
Worcester;  also  Bishop  of  Bristol; 
elected  Aug.  15,  1581  ;  died  May  20, 
1598.  3 

1598.  6.  Godfrey  Goldsborough,  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  Prebendary 
of  Worcester;  elected  August  28,  1598; 
died  May  26.  1604. 

1605.  7.  Thomas  Ravis,  Stud  ent  and 
Dean  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford  :  conse- 
crated March  19,  1605;  translated  to 
London  May  18,  1607. 

1607.  8.  Henry  Parry,  of  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Oxford;  Dean  of 
Chester  j  consecrated  July  12,  1607; 
translated  to  Worcester  in  1610. 

1611.  9.  Giles  Thompson,  of  All 
Souls'  College,  Oxford;  Dean  of  Wind- 
sor; elected  March  15,  1611;  died  in 
June,  1612. 

1612.  10.  Miles  Smith,  of  Brazen 
Nose  College,  Oxford ;  Canon-residen- 
tiary of  Hereford  ;  elected  July  15, 
1612;  died  October  20,  1 624. 

1624.  11.  Godfrey  Goodman,  of  Tri- 
nity College,  Cambridge  ;  Dean  of  Ro- 
chester; elected  November  26,  1624; 
his  bishopric  was  sequestered  in  the 
year  1640,  and  he  died  a  papist  January 
16,  1655. 

THE  8EE  VACANT  UNTIL  THE 
RESTORATION. 

1660.  12.  William  Nicholson,  of 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford ;  Archdeacon 


of  Brecknock  ;  elected  Nov.  26,  1660; 
died  February  5.  1672. 

1672.  13.  John  Pritchet,  or  Prit- 
chard,  Vicar  of  St.  Giles*,  Cripplegate; 
elected  October  10,  1672;  died  January 
1,  1680. 

1681.  14.  Robert Frampton, of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford;  Dean  of  Gloucester; 
consecrated  March  27,  1681  ;  deprived 
for  not  taking  the  oaths,  Febr.  1,  1691. 

1691.  15.  Edward  Fowler,  of  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Oxford  }  prebendary  of 
Gloucester;  nominated  April  23,  1691  ; 
died  August  26,  1714. 

1715.  16.  Richard  Willis,  Fellow  of 
All  Souls'  College,  Oxford;  Dean  of 
Lincoln;  appointed  Jan.  15,1715;  trans- 
lated to  Salisbury  in  1721. 

1621.  17.  Joseph  Wilcocks,  of  Mag- 
dalen College,  Oxford;  Prebendary  of 
Westminster;  elected  1721  ;  translated 
to  Rochester  in  1731. 

173!.  18.  Elias  Sydall,  of  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Cambridge;  translated 
from  St.  David's  in  the  year  1731 ;  died 
in  the  year  1734. 

1734.  19.  Martin  Benson,  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford;  Prebendary  of  Dur- 
ham ;  elected  in  the  year  1734;  died 
in  the  year  1752. 

1752.  20.  James  Johnson,  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford  ;  Canon-residentiary  of 
St.  Paul's;  elected  in  1752;  translated 
to  Worcester  in  1760. 

1760.  21.  William  Warburton,  Dean 
of  Bristol,  and  Preacher  of  Lincoln's  Inn; 
elected  in  1760;  died  in  1779. 

1779.  22.  Honorable  James  Yorke, 
translated  from  St.  David's  in  the  year 
1779  ;  translated  to  Ely  in  1781. 

1781.  23.  Samuel  Halifax,  elected  in 
the  year  1781  ;  translated  to  St.  Asaph 
in  the  year  1789. 

1789.  24.  Richard  Beadon,  Archdea- 
con of  London  ;  elected  1789  ;  transla- 
ted to  Bath  and  Wells  in  1802. 

1802.  25.  George  Isaac  Huntingford, 
Warden  of  Winchester  ;  elected  in  the 
year  1802;  translated  to  Hereford  in 
the  year  1815. 

18  i5.  26.  Honorable  Henry  Ryder, 
elected  in  the  year  1815;  translated  to 
Litchfield  and  Coventry  in  1824. 

1824.  27.  Christopher  BetheU,  elected 
the  year  1824  ;  translated  to  Exeter 
in  the  year  1830. 

1830.  28.  J.  H.  Monk,  elected  June 
1&30.    Present  Lord  Bishop  of  Glou- 
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HERE 

Hereford  claims  great  antiquity  from 
its  foundation  in  the  time  of  the  Britons  ; 
first,  under  the  metropolitan  of  Caerleon- 
upon-Usk,  afterwards  St.  David's,  and 
secondly,  on  the  extinction  of  his  archie- 
piscopal  power  under  the  primate  of 
Canterbury.  The  cathedral  was  first 
founded  by  Milfred,  a  nobleman  of  this 
county,  in  honor  of  Ethelbert,  king  of 
the  East  Angles,  who  was  treacherously 
beheaded  by  Offa,  king  of  Mercia,  at 
the  instigation  of  Quendrida,  his  queen. 
The  present  structure  was  principally 
raised  by  bishop  Rainelm,  but  it  was 
progressed  towards  completion  by  his 
successors  as  their  means  and  opportu- 
nities allowed.  The  diocese  contains  the 
county  of  Hereford  and  a  part  of  Shrop- 


X)RD. 

shire,  consisting  of  three  hundred  and 
thirteen  parish  churches,  of  which  one 
hundred  and  sixty-six  are  impropriations. 
It  possesses  two  archdeaconries,  those 
of  Hereford  and  Salop.  It  has  fur- 
nished the  church  with  two  saints  ;  the 
state  with  two  chancellors,  three  lord 
treasurers,  and  one  deputy  to  the  realm 
of  Ireland  ;  the  university  of  Oxford 
with  two  chancellors;  and  the  queens 
of  England  with  a  chancellor.  Finally, 
it  is  valued  in  the  king's  books  at 
£768  10s.  6|d.,  and  the  tenth  of  the 
clergy  is  estimated  at  £340  2s.  2|d. 

Arm*  Outer,  three  leopard*'  heads  rcrcraed,  aval- 
lowing  at  many  fleur-de-lu,  or. 


#uccrW  ion 

A.  D. 

680.    1.  Putta,  Bishop  of  Rochester. 

691.    2.  Tirtellus. 
.     703.    3.  Tortherus. 

718.    4.  Walstodus. 

736.  5.  Cuthbertus,  translated  to 
Canterbury. 

741.    6.  Podda. 

746.    7.  Ecca. 

752.    8.  Cedda. 

758.    9.  Albertus. 

769.  10.  Esna. 

775.  11.  Celmundus. 

783.  12.  Utellus. 

788.  13.  Wulfehardus. 

809.  14.  Beonna. 

829.  15.  Edelfus. 

849.  16.  Cuthwolfus. 

868.  17.  Mucellus. 

888.  18.  Deorlaf,  alias  Doorlafus. 

908.  19.  Cunemond,  alias  Cyne- 
mundus. 

928.  20.  Edgarus. 

949.  21.  Tidhelmus. 

966.  22.  Wulfehelmus. 

990.  23.  Alfricus. 

997.  24.  Athulfus. 
1012.  25.  Athelstanus. 
1055.  26.  S.  Leovegard,  alias  Leof- 
garus. 

THE  SEE  VACANT  FOUR  YEARS. 

1060.  27.  Walter,  Chaplain  to  the 
Queen  ;  consecrated  in  the  year  1060  ; 
died  in  the  year  1079. 

1079.  28.  Robert  Losing.  Prebendary 
of  St.  Paul's ;  consecrated  December  29, 
1079;  died  June  26,  1095. 

1095.  29.  Gerard,  Chancellor  to  king 
William  the  Conqueror;  appointed  about 


ll;r  £ts1)0j)tf. 

1095;  translated  to  York  in  1 1C0. 
Roger  was  next  nominated  by  the  king; 
but  he  died  before  consecration. 

1101.  30.  Rainelm,  Chancellor  to  the 
Queen  ;  appointed  in  1101 ;  rebuilt  the 
cathedral ;  died  in  1115, 

1115.  31.  GeofFreyde  Clyve,  Chap- 
lain to  the  King;  consecrated  December 
26,  1115;  diedFebr.  3,  1119. 

1120.  32.  Richard  de  Cappella,  Clerk 
to  the  Seal ;  consecrated  January  16, 
1120  ;  died  August  15,  1127. 

1131.  33.  Robert  de  Bethun,  Prior 
of  Lanthony ;  consecrated  June  19, 
1131,  or  May  30,  1132 ;  died  in  April, 
1148. 

1148.  34.  Gilbert  Foliot,  Abbot  of 
Gloucester  ;  consecrated  September  5, 
1 148  ;  translated  to  London  in  1163. 

1164.  35.  Robert  de  Melun,  Prior  of 
Lanthony  ;  consecrated  May  22,  1 1 64  ; 
died  February  27,  1 166. 

THE  SEE  VACANT    SEVEN  YEARS. 

1174.  36.  Robert  Foliot,  Archdeacon 
of  Oxford  ;  consecrated  October  6,  1 174; 
died  May  9,  1186. 

1186.  37.  William  deVere,  Preben- 
dary of  St.  Paul's,  of  the  family  of  Vere, 
earls  of  Oxford  ;  consecrated  Aug.  10, 
1186;  died  Dec.  24,  1199. 

1200.  38.  Giles  Bruce,  alias  de 
Braose,  son  of  lord  Brus  or  Braose ; 
consecrated  September  24,  1200 ;  died 
November  17,  1215. 

1216.  39.  Hugh  de  Mapenore,  Dean 
of  Hereford;  consecrated  December  6, 
1216;  died  April,  1219. 

1219.  40.  Hugh  Foliot,  Archdeacon 
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of  Salop;  consecrated  Nov.  1,  1219; 
died  July,  1234. 

1234.  41.  Ralph  de  Maydenstune, 
or  Maidstone,  Dean  of  Hereford;  ap- 

?ointed  September  30,  1234;  resigned 
)ec.  17,  1239  ;  died  in  1244. 
1240.  42.  Peter  de  Egueblank,  or 
Egeblaunch,  a  Savoyard ;  elected  Aug. 
24,  1240  ;  died  November  27,  126H. 

1268.  43.  John  Breton,  appointed 
December  6,  1268 ;  wrote  a  valuable 
work  on  the  laws  of  England ;  died  in 
April  or  May,  1275. 

1275.  44.  St.  Thomas  de  Cantilupe, 
Archdeacon  of  Stafford ;  elected  June 
20,  1 275  ;  Lord  Chancellor,  and  Chan- 
cellor of  Oxford  ;  died  Aug.  25,  1282. 

1282.  45.  Richard  de  Swinefeld, 
elected  December  1,  1282  ;  died  March 
15,  1317. 

1317.  46.  Adam  deOrleton,  appointed 
April  7,  1317;  Lord  Treasurer;  trans- 
lated to  Worcester  October  1327. 

1327.  47.  Thomas  Charlton,  Canon 
of  York  ;  consecrated  October  18,  1327; 
Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland;  died  Jan. 
11,  1344. 

1344.  48.  John  Trilleck,  elected  Feb. 
23,  1344 ;  Founder  of  Trilleck's  Inn, 
now  New  Inn  Hall,  Oxford;  died  Jan. 
or  February,  1360. 

1361.  49.  Lewis  d«  Charleton,  Canon 
of  Hereford  ;  Chancellor  of  Oxford ; 
appointed  September  10,  1361 ;  died 
May  23,  1369. 

1369.  50.  William  Courtenay,  son  of 
Hugh,  earl  of  Devonshire ;  Canon  of 
York  ;  appointed  August  17,  1369 ; 
translated  to  London  Sept.  12,  1375. 

1375.  51.  John  Gilbert,  translated 
from  Bangor  September  12,  1375  ;  Lord 
Treasurer  ;  translated  to  St.  David  s  in 
the  year  1389. 

1389.  52.  John  Trevenant,  or  Treff- 
nant,  Canon  of  St.  Asaph  and  Lincoln  ; 
appointed  May  6,  1389  ;  died  March  or 
April,  1404. 

1404.  53.  Robert  Mascall,  Confessor 
to  the  king;  appointed  July  2,  1404; 
died  December  22,  1416. 

1417.  54.  Edmund  Lacy,  Master  of 
the  University  College,  Oxford  j  Canon 
of  Windsor ;  consecrated  April  18, 
1417  ;  translated  to  Exeter  in  the 
year  1420. 

1420.  55.  Thomas  Polton,  Dean  of 
York;  appointed  July  15,  1240;  trans- 
lated to  Chichester  in  1422. 

1422.  56.  Thomas  Spofford,  Abbot  of 
St.  Mary's,  York,  Bishop  elect  of  Ro- 
chester, but  was  removed  to  this  See 
before  consecration,  Nov  17,  1422.  He 
resigned  in  the  year  1448. 


1448.  57.  Richard  Beauchamp,  Arch- 
deacon of  Suffolk  ;  appointed  Dec.  4, 
1448 ;  translated  to  Salisbury  in  the 
year  1450. 

1450.  58.  Reginald  Butler,  alias 
Boulers,  abbot  of  Gloucester  ;  appointed 
December  23,  1450;  translated  to 
Litchfield  and  Coventry  April  3,  1453. 

1453.  59.  John  Stanbury,  the  first 
provost  of  Eaton  College;  translated 
from  Bangor,  February  7,  1453 ;  died 
May  11,  1474. 

1474.  60.  Thomas  Milling,  Abbot  of 
Westminster :  appointed  August  15, 
1474;  died  in  1492. 

1492.  61.  Edmund  Audley,  of  Lin- 
coln College,  Oxford;  translated  from 
Rochester.  June  22,  1492  ;  translated 
to  Salisbury  in  1502. 

1502.  62.  Adrian  de  Castello,  Pre- 
bendary of  St.  Paul's ;  consecrated  in 
1502;  translated  to  Bath  and  Wells  in 
the  vear  1504. 

1504.  63.  Richard  Mayhew  or  Mayo, 
President  of  Magdalen  College,  and 
Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford ;  ap- 
pointed August  9,  1504  ;  died  April  18, 
1516. 

1516.  64.  Charles  Booth,  of  Pem- 
broke Hall,  Cambridge ;  Prebendary  of 
Lincoln;  appointed  July  21,  1516;  died 
May  5,  1535. 

1535.  65.  Edward  Fox,  Provost  of 
King's  College,  Cambridge ;  elected 
September  2,  1535 ;  died  May  8,  1538. 

1538.  66.  Edmund  Bonner,  Archdea- 
con of  Leicester ;  elected  November  27, 
1538;  but  before  consecration  he  was 
translated  to  Lincoln. 

1539.  67.  John  Skyp,  Master  of 
Gonville  Hall,  Cambridge  ;  Archdeacon 
of  Dorset  ;  elected  October  24,  1539 ; 
died  March  30,  1552. 

1553.  68.  John  Harley,  Fellow  of 
Magdalen  College  Oxford  ;  Prebendary 
of  Worcester;  consecrated  May  26, 
1553  ;  deprived  for  being  married  in  the 
year  1554. 

1554.  69.  Robert  Warton,  alias  Par- 
few,  alias  Purfoy ;  translated  from  St. 
Asaph,  April  24,  1554  ;  died  Sept.  22, 
1557.  Thomas  Reynolds  was  nominated 
by  Queen  Mary  ;  but,  on  her  death,  he 
was  set  aside  by  the  next  sovereign, 
Elizabeth. 

1559.  70.  John  Scory,  the  deprived 
Bishop  of  Chichester ;  elected  July  15, 
1559  ;  died  June  26,  1585. 

1585.  71.  Herbert  Westfaling,  Stu- 
dent and  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Ox- 
ford ;  Canon  of  Windsor ;  nominated 
November  17,  1585  ;  died  March  1, 
1602. 
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1602.  72.  Robert  Bennet,  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge  ;  Dean  of  Windsor ; 
nominated  January  7,  1602 ;  died  Oct. 
25,  1617. 

1617.  73-  FrancisGodwin,  celebrated 
for  his  history  of  the  Euglish  Bishops  ; 
translated  from  Landaff  Nov.  10,  1617 ; 
died  April,  1633.  William  Juxon, 
Dean  of  Worcester,  was  elected;  but 
before  consecration  he  was  translated  to 
London,  when  Godfrey  Goodman,  Bishop 
of  Gloucester,  was  elected,  but  he  re- 
signed his  pretensions. 

1634.  74.  Augustin  Lindsell,  Fellow 
of  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge ;  translated 
from  Peterborough,  March  7, 1634 ;  died 
November  6,  1634. 

1634.  75.  Matthew  Wren,  Scholar 
and  Fellow  of  Pembroke  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge, the  elegant  chapel  of  which  he 
built  at  his  own  expense  ,*  Master  of  St. 
Peter's  College,  Cambridge ;  Dean  of 
Windsor ;  elected  December  5,  1634  ; 
translated  to  Norwich  in  1635.  He 
was  brother  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
the  celebrated  architect. 

1635.  76.  Theophilus  Field,  trans- 
lated from  St.  David's  December  15, 
1635;  died  June  2,  1636. 

1636.  77.  George  Coke,  translated 
from  Bristol  June  18,  1636 ;  died  Dec. 
10,  1646. 

THE    SEE   VACANT    ABOUT  FOURTEEN 
YEARS. 

1660.  78.  Nicholas  Monk,  of  Wad- 
ham  College,  Oxford  ;  Provost  of  Eton 
College;  elected  December  1,  1660; 
died  December  17,  1661  ;  and  was  bro- 


ther  of  the  celebrated  George  Monk, 
duke  of  Albermarle. 

1662.  79.  Herbert  Croft,  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford ;  Dean  of  Hereford ; 
elected  January  21,  1662;  died  May 
18,1691. 

1691.  80.  Gilbert  Ironside,  translated 
from  Bristol  May  27,  1691  ;  died  Aug. 
27,  1701,  aged  69. 

1701.  81.  Humphrey  Humphreys, 
translated  from  Bangor  Dec.  2,  1701  ; 
died  Nov.  20,  1712,  aged  63. 

1713.  82.  Philip  Bisse,  translated 
from  St.  David's  Febr.  6,  1713 ;  died  in 
the  year  1721. 

1721.  83.  Benjamin  Hoadly,  transla- 
ted from  Bangor  in  the  year  1721  ; 
translated  to  Salisbury  in  1 723. 

1723.  84.  Honorable  Henry  Egerton, 
Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford ;  elected 
in  1723;  died  in  1746. 

1746.  85.  Lord  James  Beauclerk, 
Canon  of  Windsor  ;  elected  in  the  vear 
1746;  died  1787;  aged  85. 

1787.  86.  Hon.  John  Harley,  Dean 
of  Windsor  ;  elected  in  the  year  1787  ; 
died  in  1788,  aged  60. 

1788.  87.  John  Butler,  translated 
from  Oxford  in  1788  ;  died  in  1802. 

1802.  88.  Folliot  Herbert  Walker 
Cornewall,  translated  from  Bristol  in 
the  year  1 802  ;  translated  to  W  orcester 
in  the  year  1808. 

1808.  89.  John  Luxmore,  translated 
from  Bristol  1808;  translated  to  St. 
Asaph  in  the  year  1815. 

1815.  90.  George  Isaac  Huntingford, 
translated  from  Gloucester  in  1815. 
Present  Lord  Bishop  of  Hereford. 


LANDAFF. 


Landaff  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
bishoprics  either  in  England  or  Wales, 
and  claims  a  direct  succession  from  the 
archbishops  of  Caerleon-unon-Usk,  or 
St.  David's.  The  first  bishop  recorded 
is  St.  Dubritius,  who  was  consecrated  by 
Lupus  and  Germanus,  at  the  time  they 
arrived  from  France  to  extirpate  the 
Pelagian  heresy.  The  church,  dedica- 
ted'to  St.  Thelian,  the  successor  of  St. 
Dubritius,  or  to  St.  Peter,  as  Dugdale 
says,  was  founded  upon  the  river  Taaffe, 
and  thence  called  Llandaff;  Llan,  in  the 
Welsh  language  signifying  a  place.  It 
was  formerly  so  splendidly  endowed  by 
the  munificence  and  piety  of  successive 
individuals,  that,  as  affirmed  by  bishop 
Godwyn,  were  it  now  possessed  of  the 
tenth  part  of  what  it  once  enjoyed,  it 
might  be  accounted  one  of  the  richest 


churches  in  Christendom.  Its  adversity 
was  entailed  upon  it  bv  bishop  Dunstan, 
or  Kitchin,  called  by  Godwyn,  "  Fundi 
nostri  calamitas."  The  diocese  contains 
only  parts  of  Glamorganshire  and  Mon- 
mouthshire, in  which  are  one  hundred 
and  seventy-seven  parishes,  and  of  them 
ninety-eight  are  impropriations.  There 
is  one  archdeacon,  who  is  styled  of 
Landaff ;  but  neither  here  nor  at  St. 
David's  has  there  ever  been  any  dean, 
the  bishop  being  the  head  of  the  several 
chapters,  and  in  his  absence  the  arch- 
deacon of  this  see,  and  the  chanter  at  St. 
David's,  acting  as  the  substitutes  of  their 
respective  prelates.  The  bishopric  is 
valued  in  the  king's  books  at  £154  14s. 
Id.,  the  clergy  paying  for  the  tenth,  an 
amount  nearly  equal  to  £155  5s.  4d. 


A  km*  Si.  two  ciwi«T«  in  whirr,  or  and  ..r  ,  m  .■» 
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A.  D. 

1.  St.  Dubritius. 
522.  2.  St  Telian,  alias  Eliud. 

3.  St.  Oudoceus. 

4.  Ubilwinus,  alias  Unelbicus. 

5.  Aydanus. 

6.  Elgistil. 

7-  Lunapejus. 

8.  Comergeu. 

9.  Argwistill. 

10.  Gurvan. 

1 1 .  Guodlin. 

12.  Edilbimw. 

13.  Grecidu*. 

14.  Berthgwyn. 

15.  Trycheaaus,  alias  Tridianus. 

16.  Eivogus. 

17.  Catguaert. 

18.  Cerenkirus. 

19.  Nobis. 

20.  Gulfridus. 

21.  Xudd. 

22.  Chneliaac,  alias  Civeilianc. 

23.  Libian. 

24.  Marduitk. 

25.  Pater. 

982.  20.  Gogwan,  alias  Gucanor, 
or  Gucaunus. 

993.  27.  Bledri. 
1022.  28.  Joseph. 

1059.  29.  Herewald,  consecrated  in 
1059  ;  died  March  6,  1 103. 

THE  SEE  VACANT  ABOVE  FOUR  YEARS. 

1108.  30.  Urban,  Archdeacon  of 
LandafF ;  consecrated  August  10,  1 10&; 
died  in  the  year  1 133. 

THE  SEE  VACANT  SIX  YEARS. 

1139.  31.  Uhtred,  consecrated  1139; 
died  in  the  year  1 148. 

1148.  32!  Galfrid ;  died  in  1153. 

1 133.  33.  Nicholas  ap  Gwrgant  ; 
died  in  the  year  1183. 

THE  SEE   VACANT  ABOUT  TWO 
YEARS. 

1 183.  34.  William  de  Salso  Marisco, 
or  Saltmarsh,  consecrated  in  1185;  died 
about  the  year  1191. 

I  191.  3f>.  Henry,  Prior  of  Aberga- 
venny, consecrated  before  )19(»;  died 
November,  1218. 

1219.  36.  William,  Prior  of  Godcliflfe, 
consecrated  October,  1219;  died  in  the 
year  1229. 

1230.  37.  Elias  dc  Radnor,  elected 
in  1230  ;  died  May  13,  1240. 

THE  SUE   VACANT  ABOUT  FOUR 
YEARS. 


1244.  38.  William  de  Burgh,  Chap- 
lain to  the  King  ;  consecrated  in  1244  ; 
died  in  the  year  1253. 

1253.  39.  John  de  la  Warr,  elected 
July  26,  1253  ;  died  June  30,  1256. 

1256.  40.  William  de  Radnor,  elected 
July  30,  1256  ;  died  in  1265. 

1266.  41.  William  de  Braose,  Pre- 
bendary of  Landaif  ;  elected  March, 
1266  ;  died  March  19,  1287. 

The  see  vacant  for  nine  years ;  but 
Le  Neve,  on  the  authority  of  Prynne, 
states  that  Philip  de  Staunton  succeeded 
in  September,  1287. 

1296.  42.  John  de  Monmouth,  nomi- 
nated March,  1295;  consecrated  Febr. 
1296;  died  April8,  1323. 

1323.  43.  John  de  EglesclifFe,  trans- 
lated from  Connor,  in  Ireland,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1323;  died  Jan.  2,  1346.  John 
Coventre  was  next  elected,  but  set  aside 
by  the  Pope. 

1347.  44.  John  Paschall,  Suffragan 
of  Norwich  ;  appointed  June  3,  1347  ; 
died  October  11,  1361. 

1361.  45.  Roger  Cradock,  translated 
from  Waterford  in  Ireland,  Dec.  15, 
1361;  died  in  1382. 

1383.  46.  Thomas  Rushooke,  Confes- 
sor to  the  King  ;  appointed  January  16, 
1383  ;  translated  to  Chichester  in  the 
year  1386. 

1386.  47.  William  de  Bottlesham, 
Fellow  of  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge  ; 
Titular  Bishop  of  Bethlehem  ;  appointed 
in  the  year  1386  ;  translated  to  Roches- 
ter in  the  year  1389. 

1389.  48.  Edmund  de  Brumfeld,  ap- 
pointed December  17,  1389;  died  in 
the  year  1391. 

1393.  49.  Tideman  de  Winchecomb, 
Abbot  of  Beauly ;  appointed  July  5, 
1393 ;  translated  to  Worcester  in  the 
year  1395. 

1395.  50.  Andrew  Barret,  appointed 
Aug.  25,  1395  ;  died  May,  139(5. 

1396.  51.  John  Burghlll,  alias  Bru- 
chilla,  Confessor  to  the  King;  appointed 
June  15,  1396;  translated  to  Litchlield 
and  Coventry  in  1398. 

1398.  52.  Thomas  Peverel,  translated 
from  Ossory  in  Ireland.  November  16, 
1398;  translated  to  Worcester  in  the 
year  1407. 

1408.  53.  John  la  Zoucke,  appointed 
June  7,  1408;  died  . 

1425.  54.  John  Wells,  appointed 
July  9,  1425  ;  died  ia  1440. 

1441.  55.  Nicholas  Ashby,  Prior  of 
Westminster  ;  anointed  February  18, 
1441  ;  died  in  1458. 

4  X 
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145H.  56.  John  Hunden,  Prior  of 
King's  Langley,  Hertfordshire,  appointed 
August  25,  1458 ;  but  resigned  his  see 
some  time  before  his  death. 

1470.  57.  John  Smith,  appointed 
July.  1476  ;  died  in  1478. 

147*.  58.  John  Marshal,  Fellow  of 
Morton  College,  Oxford  ;  appointed 
September  18,  1478  ;  died  ■  . 

1496.  59.  John  Ingleby.  Prior  of 
Shene  ;  appointed  September  2,  1496. 

1500.  60.  Miles  Salley,  or  Sawley, 
of  Gloucester  Hall,  Oxford ;  Abbot  of 
Kynsham  ;  appointed  May  12,  1500  ; 
died  in  the  year  1516. 

1516.  61.  George  Atheqna,  De  At- 
tica, or  Attien,  a  Spaniard ;  he  was 
C  haplain  to  Queen  Katherine  of  Arra- 
gon,  whom  he  attended  to  this  country ; 
appointed  Febr.  11,  1517;  died  '. 

1537.  62.  Robert  Holgatc,  Prior  of 
Wotton ;  appointed  March  29,  1537  ; 
translated  to  York  Jan.  10,  1545. 

1545.  03.  Anthony  Kitchin, or  Duns- 
tan,  of  Gloucester  Hall,  Oxford  ;  Abbot 
of  Evnsham  ;  elected  March  26,  1545  ; 
died  October  31,  1566. 

1567.  64.  Hugh  Jones,  probably  of 
New  Inn,  Oxford;  electetf  April  17, 
1567  ;  died  November,  1574,  aged  66. 

1575.  65.  William  Blethyn,  of  New 
Inn,  Oxford ;  Prebendary  of  York ; 
elected  April  13,  1575 ;  died  October 
15,  1590. 

1591.  66.  Gervase  Babington,  Fel- 
low of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  ; 
Prebendary  of  Hereford;  elected  Aug. 
7,  1591;  translated  to  Exeter  in  the 
year  1595. 

1595.  67.  William  Morgan,  of  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge;  elected 
June  30,  1595  ;  translated  to  St.  Asaph 
September  17,  1601  ;  translated  the 
Bible  into  the  Welsh  language. 

1601.  68.  Francis  Godwin,  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford  ;  Canon  of  Wells  ; 
elected  October  14,  1601  ;  translated  to 
Hereford  in  1617. 

161 7-  6!>.  George  Carleton,  Fellow 
of  Merton  College,  Oxford  5  elected 
December  23,  1617  ;  translated  to 
Chichester  in  1619. 

1619.  70.  Theophilus  Field.  Scholar 
and  Fellow  of  Pembroke  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge ;  Rector  of  Cotton,  Suffolk  ; 
elected  September  25,  1619  ;  translated 
to  St.  David's  in  1027. 

10:27.  71.  William  Murray,  of  King's 
1  'ollege,  Cambridge  ;  translated  from 
Kilfenora,  in  Ireland,  Nov.  28,  1627. 

1631).  72.  Morgan  Owen,  of  Jesus 
ollege,  Oxford ;  elected  March,  1639; 
•:  ed  in  the  year  164 1. 


THE  8EB  VACANT  ABOUT  SIXTEEN 
YEARS. 

1660.  73.  Hugh  Lloyd,  of  Jesus  Col- 
lege, Oxford ;  Archdeacon  of  St.  David's ; 
elected  October  16,  1660 ;  died  June  or 
July,  1667. 

1667-  74.  Francis  Davies,  of  Jesus 
College,  Oxford  ;  Archdeacon  of  Lan- 
datf;  elected  July  29,  1667  3  died 
March  15,  1674. 

1675.  75.  William  Lloyd,  of  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge;  Prebendary 
of  St.  Paul's  ;  elected  April  6,  1675 ; 
translated  to  Peterborough  in  1679. 

1679.  76.  William  Beaw,  Fellow  of 
New  College,  Oxford ;  Vicar  of  Adder- 
burv,  in  Oxfordshire  ;  consecrated  June 
22,  1679;  died  in  1707. 

1707.  77.  John  Tyler,  of  Brazen 
Nose  College,  Oxford;  Dean  of  Here- 
ford ;  elected  in  the  year  17^7;  died  in 
the  year  1724. 

1724.  78.  Robert  Claverine,  Fellow 
of  University  College,  Oxford;  Canon 
of  Christ  Church,  Oxford  ;  elected  in 
1724 ;  translated  to  Peterborough  in 
the  year  1728. 

1728.  79.  John  Harris,  Prebendary 
of  Canterbury;  elected  in  the  year  1728 ; 
died  in  the  year  1738. 

1738.  tO.  Matthias  Mawson,  Master 
of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge  ; 
Rector  of  Hadstock,  in  Essex  ;  elected 
in  the  year  1738 ;  translated  to  Chi- 
chester in  the  year  1740. 

1740.  81.  John  Gilbert,  Dean  of 
Exeter;  elected  in  1740  ;  translated  to 
Salisbury  in  1748. 

1748.  H2.  Edward  Cresset,  Dean  of 
Hereford  ;  elected  in  the  year  1748 ; 
died  in  the  year  1755. 

1755.  83.  Richard  Newcome,  Canon 
of  Windsor  ;  elected  1755;  translated 
to  St.  Asaph  in  1761. 

1761.  84.  John  Ewer,  of  King's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge  ;  Canon  of  Windsor  ; 
elected  in  1761  ;  translated  to  Bangor 
in  the  year  1769. 

1769.  85.  Jonathan  Shipley,  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford ;  Dean  of  Win- 
chester ;  elected  in  1 769  ;  translated  to 
St.  Asaph  the  same  year. 

1769.  86.  Hon.  Shute  Barrington, 
of  Merton  College,  Oxford  ;  Canon  of 
St.  Paul's;  elected  in  1769  ;  translated 
to  Salisbury  in  17^2. 

1782.  87.  Richard  Watson,  Archdea- 
con of  Ely  ;  elected  in  the  year  1 782  ; 
died  in  the  year  1M6. 

1816.  88.  Herbert  Marsh,  elected  in 
the  year  1  >sl  6 ;  translated  to  Peterborough 
in  liie  year  1819. 
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1819.  81).  William  Van  Mildert,  translated  to  Winchester  in  Nov.  1*27. 
elected  in  1819;  translated  to  Durham        1827.  91.  Edward  Copleston,  Dean 

in  the  year  1826.  of  St.  Paul's;  elected  December,  1827; 

1826.  90.  Charles  Richard  Sumner,  Present  Lord  Bishop  of  Landaff. 
elected  May,  1826  ;  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  ; 


LINCOLN. 


The  bishopric  of  Lincoln,  like  that 
of  Exeter,  was  once  two  dioceses,  the 
bishops  of  which  had  their  several  seats 
at  Dorchester,  now  a  private  village, 
seven  miles  from  Oxford,  and  at  Sidna- 
cester,  which  city  was  situated,  accord- 
ing to  Camden,  near  Gainsborough,  in 
the  county  of  Lincoln,  but  of  which  the 
ruins  are  not  now  to  be  traced.  Sidna- 
cester  being  at  length  united  to  Dor- 
chester, the  entire  see  was  some  ages 
after  removed  to  Lincoln,  which  trans- 
lation, as  well  as  many  others  that  took 
place  about  that  time,  was  caused  by  a 
canon  made  about  the  year  107*3,  en- 
joining all  bishops  to  live  in  the  most 
conspicuous  and  famous  place  within  their 
dioceses.  The  cathedral,  dedicated  to 
the  Virgin  Mary  and  All  Saints,  claims 
no  higher  antiquity  than  that  of  the  re- 
moval of  the  see  to  this  city,  a  church 
founded  here  by  Paulinus,  archbishop 
of  York,  having  been  long  before  this 
time  a  mass  of  ruin  Remegius,  who 
translated  to  this  place  the  episcopal 
chair,  built  this  church  for  the  recep- 
tion of  it  ;  hut  not  long  afterwards  the 
building  being  defaced  by  lire,  it  was  re- 
paired and  improved  by  bishop  Alexan- 
der, and  at  length  it  was  brought  to  its 
present  state  by  Hugh  of  Burgundy  and 
others  of  his  successors. 


This  diocese  is  still  the  most  impor- 
tant for  jurisdiction,  as  it  was  once  for 
revenue,  of  any  in  the  kingdom,  though 
at  various  times  it  has  been  re- 
stricted, the  bishopric  of  Ely  having 
been  taken  from  it  by  Henry  I.,  and 
those  of  Peterborough  and  Oxford  by 
Henry  VIII.  It  contains  the  entire 
counties  of  Lincoln,  Leicester,  Hunting- 
don, Bedford,  Buckingham,  and  part  of 
Hertfordshire,  on  which  great  surface 
there  are  one  thousand  two  hundred  and 
fifty  five  parishes,  of  which  live  hun- 
dred and  seventy-seven  are  impropri- 
ations. It  has  yielded  to  the  church 
three  saints,  and  to  Rome  one  cardinal ; 
to  the  realm  of  England,  six  lord  chan- 
cellors, one  lord  treasurer,  and  one  lord 
keeper ;  it  has  given  four  chancellors  to 
the  university  of  Oxford,  and  two  to 
that  of  Cambridge ;  and  the  bishops  of 
Lincoln  were  formerly  vice-chancellors 
to  the  sec  of  Canterbury.  This  bishop- 
ric has  six  archdeacons,  who  are  those 
of  Lincoln,  Leicester,  Bedford,  Buck- 
ingham, Stow,  and  Huntingdon.  It  is 
valued  in  the  king's  books  at  £894  lik. 
Id  ,  and  the  clergy's  tenth  is  answer- 
able for  the  sum  of  £1751  14s.  (id. 

AkIM,  Gules,  two  lions  pawinnt  guanlant,  or;  in  a 
chief,  azure,  our  Lady  sitting  with  her  babe.  Crown  aixl 
sciytre  of  the  iecond. 


^  £uccrs,tfi0it  of  ttyc  Uterjourf  of  £rtmar«fter. 

678.' 1.  Eadhedus.  7G7.  7-  Ceolulfus. 

67!).  2.  Ethelwinus.  784.  8.  Unwona. 

701.  3.  Edgarus.  786.  9.  Eadulfus  II.,  at  whose  death 

720.  4.  Kinelbertus,  alias  Embercus.  this  church,  being  a  long  time  vacant, 

7.33.  5.  Alwigh.  was  joined  to  Dorchester,  in  Oxfordshire. 

751.  6.  Eadulfus  I.,  a  deacon. 

£urrrjMi0ii  of  tljc  MifyapH  of  Sorcrjrttcr. 


625.    1.  Birinus. 
This  prelate  Heylyn  supposes  to  be 
placed  here  by  mistake,  as  his  see  was 
removed  to  Winchester. 


6-50.    2.  Agilbertus. 
737.    3.  Totto   or  Torthelm, 
first  bishop  of  Leicester. 
764.    4.  Edbertus. 
786.    5.  Unwona. 


the 


801.  6. 

814.  7- 

861.  8. 

873.  9. 
10. 

90-3.  11. 

949.  12. 
the  see  of 
Dorchester. 

960.  13. 


Werenbertus. 

Rethunus. 

Aldredus. 

Ceolredus. 

Harlardus. 

Ceolulfus,  or  Kenulphus. 
Leofwinus.who  first  united 
Sidnacester  unto  that  of 

Ailnothus. 
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967.  14.  Ascwinus,  alias  vEscwynua. 

994.  15.  Akhelmus,  called  Adel- 
ines in  Isaacson. 

1004.  16.  Eadnotbusl. 
1016.  17.  Eadhericus. 
1034.  18.  Eadnothus  IL 

&uctc4iitm  of  iljr 

1072.  1.  St.Remigius  de  Feschamp, 
died  May,  1092. 

1093.  2.  Robert  Blovet,  succeeded  in 
1093;  Lord  Chancellor;  died  Jan. 
10,  1 123. 

1123.  3.  Alexander,  Archdeacon  of 
Salisbury;  nominated  April  15,  1123; 
Lord  Chancellor ;  died  in  1 147. 

1147.  4.  Robert  de  Querceto,  alias 
de  Katineto,  alias  de  Cheney ;  conse- 
crated September  1147;  died  in  the 
year  1 1 66. 

THE  SEK  VACANT  SEVEN  YEARS, 

1 1 73.  5.  Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  elect- 
ed in  the  year  1173,  and  resigned  in 
1  l*v?.  1 1  eyiyn  mentions  him  not. 

1183.  6.  "Walter  deConstantiis,  Arch- 
deacon of  Oxford;  consecrated  June  25, 
1 183  ;  Lord  Chancellor  ;  translated  to 
Rouen,  11K4. 

TIIK  SEE  VACANT  TWO  YEARS. 

1 186.  J.  St.  Hugh,  Prior  of  the  Car- 
thusians at  Witham,  in  Somersetshire ; 
elected  August  10,  1186;  died  in  the 
year  1200. 

THE  SEE  VACANT  ALMOST  THREE 
YEARS. 

1203.  8.  William  de  Blois,  or  Bleys, 
Chanter  and  Prebendary  of  Lincoln  ; 
consecrated  August  24,   1503;  died 

May,  1206. 

THE  SEE  VACANT  ALMOST  THREE 
Y  EARS. 

1209.  9.  Hugo  Wallys,  Archdeacon 
of  Wells,  Lord  Chancellor  ;  consecrated 
December  1^09  ;  died  Feb.  8,  1234. 

1234.  10.  Robert  Grosthead,  or 
Grouthed,  Archdeacon  of  Leicester,  who 
strenuously  opposed  the  Pope  ;  elected 
in  the  year  1234;  died  Oct.  4,  1253. 

1253.  1 1.  Henry  Lexington,  Dean  of 
Lincoln ;  elected  December  30,  1253; 
died  August  8,  1258. 

125*.  12.  Richard  Gravesend,  Dean 
of  Lincoln;  nominated  August  24, 
1258;  died  December  18,  1279. 

12*  0.  13.  Oliver  Sutton,  Dean  of 
Lincoln  ;  elected  March  1,  1280  ;  died 
November  13,  1299. 

1300.  14.  John  D'Aldreby,  Chancel- 
lor of  Lincoln ;  elected  January  20, 
1300;  died  January  5,  1319. 

1319.  15.  Thomas  lkke,  Chancellor 


1062.  19.  Urfus  Normanus. 

1053.  20.  Wulfinna,  after  whose 
death,  Remigius,  his  successor,  removed 
the  bishop's  see  to  Lincoln,  from  which 
city,  the  prelates  became  from  that  time 
entitled. 

Uisljops  of  fttnroln. 

of  Lincoln;  elected  January  27,  1319; 

died  . 

1320.  16.  Henry  de  Burghersh,  ap- 
pointed May  28,  1320  ;  Lord  Chancel- 
lor and  lxjrd  Treasurer ;  died  Dec. 
1340. 

1343.  17-  Thomas  le  Belt,  whose  will 
was  proved  March  3,  1346. 

1351.  17.  John  Gynwell,  or  Gynd- 
welle,  or  Sinwin,  Archdeacon  of  Nor- 
thampton ;  continued  July  3,  1351  ; 
died  Aug.  5,  1362. 

1363.  19.  John  Bokyngham,  ap- 
pointed April  5,  1363 ;  Keeper  of  the 
Privy  Seal ;  he  refused  Litchfield  as 
degrading,  and  died  a  monk  of  Canter- 
bury ;  died  March  10,  1398. 

1398.  20.  Henry  Beaufort,  Dean  of 
Wells  ;  chancellor  of  Oxford  ;  appointed 
July  19,  1398;  Lord  Chancellor ;  trans- 
lated to  Winchester  in  1404. 

1404.  21.  Philip  de  Repingdon,  Ab- 
bot of  Leicester,  and  Chancellor  of 
Oxford;  appointed  Nov.  19,  1404; 
but  he  resigned  this  dignity  May  12, 
1420,  on  being  made  a  Cardinal. 

1420.  22.  Richard  Flemying,  Canon 
of  Lincoln  ;  appointed  May  23,  1420; 
died  January  25, 1431. 

1431.  23.  William  Grey,  translated 
from  London  August  4,  1431  ;  died 
February  1436. 

1436.' 24.  William  Alnwick,  trans- 
lated from  Xorwich  September  9,  1436; 
died  December  5,  1449. 

1450.  25.  MarmadukeLumley, chan- 
cellor of  Cambridge  ;  translated  from 
Carlisle  Jan.  28,  1450;  died  in  1451. 

1452.  26.  John  Chedworth,  Provost 
of  King's  College,  Cambridge ;  Arch- 
deacon of  Wrells,  and  Prebendary  of 
St.  Paul's  ;  appointed  February  1 1 , 
1452;  died  in  the  year  1471. 

1472.  27.  Thomas  Rothcrham,  trans- 
lated from  Rochester  March  10,1472; 
Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal,  Lord  Chan- 
cellor ;  Chancellor  of  Cambridge ;  trans- 
lated to  York  in  the  year  1480  ;  finished 
Lincoln  College,  Oxford. 

14?>0.  28.  John  Russell,  Fellow  of 
New  College,  Oxford;  Archdeacon  of 
Berks;  Chancellor  of  Oxford  ;  translated 
from  Rochester  Sept.  9,  Nf>0 ;  Lord 
Chancellor;  died  January  30,  1 41)5. 
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14!)-).  29.  William  Smith,  transited 
from  Litchrteld  and  Coventry  November 
6,  1495}  Chancellor  of  Oxford; 
President  of  Wales;  and  Founder  of 
Brazen  Nose  College,  Oxford;  died 
January  5,  1514. 

1514.  30.  Thomas  Wolsey,  Fellow  of 
Magdalen  College  Oxford ;  Bishop  of 
Tou r ii a y ;  Almoner ;  Dean  of  York  j  ap- 
pointed Feb.  6,  1514;  translated  to 
York  in  September  the  same  year. 

1514.  31.  William  At  water,  of  Mag- 
dalen College,  Oxford ;  Dean  of  Salis- 
bury ;  appointed  Sept.  15,  1514;  died 
Feb.  9,  1520. 

1520.  32.  John  Longland,  Principal 
of  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford ;  appointed 
May,  20,  1520 ;  died  May  7,  1547. 

1547.  33.  Henry  Holbeach,  transla- 
ted from  Rochester  Aug.  9,  1547  j 
died  Aug.  2,  1551. 

1552.  34.  John  Tailour,  Master  of  St 
John's  College,  Cambridge  ;  elected 
June  18,  1552;  deprived  March  20, 
1553. 

1554.  35.  John  Whyte,  Warden  of 
Winchester  ;  appointed  May  2,  1554  ; 
translated  to  Winchester  in  1556. 

1557.  36.  Thomas  Watson,  Master  of 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge ;  Dean  of 
Durham;  appointed  March  24,  1557; 
deprived  June  25,  1559. 

1560.  37.  Nicholas  Bullingham,  of 
All  Souls'  College,  Oxford  ;  Archdeacon 
of  Lincoln  ;  elected  Jan.  12, 1560 ;  trans- 
lated to  Worcester  Jan.  26, 1570. 

1570.  38.  Thomas  Cowper,  of  Mag- 
dalen College,  Oxford  ;  Dean  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford ;  elected  Feb.  4,  1570  ; 
translated  toWinchester,  March  3, 1584. 

15&4.  39.  William  Wickham,  of 
King's  College,  Cambridge;  Dean  of 
Lincoln ;  elected  Nov.  20,  1584 ;  trans- 
lated to  Winchester  Feb.   22,  1595. 

1595.  40.  William  Chaderton,  trans- 
lated from  Chester  April  5,  1595  ;  died 
April  11,1608. 

1608.  41.  William  Barlow;  transla- 
ted from  Rochester  May  21,  1608  ;  died 
Sept.  7,  1613. 

1614.  42.  Richard  Neyle  ;  translated 
from  Litchfield  and  Coventry  Jan.  17, 
1614  ;  translated  to  Durham  October  9, 
1617. 

1617  43  George  Mountain,  of  Queen's 
College,  Cambridge  ;  Dean  of  West- 
minster ;  elected  Oct.  21,  1617  ;  trans- 
lated to  London  July  20,  1621. 

1621.  44.  John  Williams,  of  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  Dean  of 
Westminster;  elected  Aug.  3, 1621;  Lord 


Keeper;  translated  to  York,  Dec.  4,  1641. 

164 1 .  45.  Thomas  WinnifFe,of  Exeter 
College,  Oxford  ;  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  ; 
nominated  in  1641  ;  died  1654. 

THE  8KB  VACANT  SIX  TKAR8. 

1660.  46.  Robert  Sanderson,  of  Lin- 
coln College,  Oxford  ;  Prebendary  of 
Lincoln;  elected  Oct.  17,  1660;  died 
Jan.  29,  1663,  aged  76. 

1663.  47.  Benjamin  Laney  ;  transla- 
ted from  Peterborough  March  I,  1663; 
translated  to  Ely  May  24,  1667. 

1667.  48.  William  Fuller,  of  St. 
Edmund  Hall,  Oxford  ;  translated  from 
Limerick,  in  Ireland,  Sept.  17,  1667; 
died  April  22,  1675. 

1675.  49.  Thomas  Barlowe,  Provost 
of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  and  Lady 
Margaret's  Professor;  elected  May  14, 
1675  ;  died  Oct.  8,  1691. 

1691.  50.  Thomas  Tennison,  of  Cor- 
pus Christi  College,  Cambridge ;  vicar 
of  St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields ;  elected 
Dec.  11, 1691  ;  translated  to  Canterbury 
Jan.  16,  1694. 

1694.  51.  James  Gardiner,  of  Ema- 
nuel  College,  Cambridge  ;  Suh-dean  of 
Lincoln;  appointed  March  10,  1694  : 
died  March  1,  1705. 

1705.  52.  William  Wake,  Student 
and  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford; 
Dean  of  Exeter ;  elected  Sept  4, 1705  ; 
translated  to  Canterbury,  Jan.  16,  1716. 

1716.  53.  Edmund  Gibson,  of  Queen's 
College,  Oxford  ;  Canon  of  Chichester  ; 
Archdeacon  of  Surrey  ;  nominated  Jan. 
1716  j  translated  to  London  in  the  year 
1723. 

1723.  54.  Richard  Reynolds,  trans- 
lated from  Bangor  1723 ;  died  1743. 

1 743.  55.  John  Thomas,  of  Catherine 
Hall,  Cambridge ;  Bishop  elect  of  St. 
Asaph;  elected  1743;  translated  to 
Salisbury  1761. 

1761.  56.  John  Green,  Master  of 
Corpus  Christi,  and  Fellow  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge ;  Dean  of  Lincoln  ; 
elected  1761  ;  died  1779. 

1779.  57.  Thomas  Thurlow,  Dean  of 
Rochester,  and  in  1781  Dean  of  St. 
Paul's ;  elected  1779  ;  translated  to 
Durham  1787. 

1787.  58.  George  Prettyman  Tom- 
line,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  ;  elected  1 787  ; 
translated  to  Winchester  1820. 

1*20.  59.  Hon.  George  Pelham  ; 
translated  from  Exeter  1820  j  died  Feb. 
7,  1*27. 

1*27-  60.  John  Kave,  translated 
from  Bristol,  Feb.  1827. "  Present  Lord 
Bishop  of  Lincoln. 
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COMPANION  AND  KEY  TO  ^Appendis.— Lit. 

LITCHFIELD  AND  COVENTRY. 


The  bishopric  of  Litchfield  and  Co- 
ventry, similar  to  that  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
is  a  single  diocese  with  a  double  appella- 
tion. The  bishop's  see  was  originally  at 
Litchfield,  whence  it  was  removed  to 
Chester,  which  place  was  in  its  turn  ex- 
changed for  Coventry.  I  fence  the  bishops 
have  variously  been  styled  Cestrenses, 
Litchfieldenses,  or  Coventrienses  ;  and 
they  now  take  their  style  as  of  Litchfield 
and  Coventry.  In  the  very  year  that 
the  see  of  Wells  was  removed  to  Bath, 
in  1088,  Robert  de  Limesey  removed 
this  see  to  Coventry.  Hugo  Nonant, 
the  sixth  from  him,  returned  it  to 
Litchfield,  much  to  the  displeasure  of 
Coventry,  but  the  difference  was  finally 
adjusted  by  bishop  Savensby,  similarly 
to  that  of  Bath  and  Wells.  It  was 
agreed  upon  that  the  bishop  should  be 
denominated  from  both  places,  and  that 
precedency  in  the  style  episcopal  should 
be  given  to  Coventry  ;  that  they  should 
alternately  choose  their  bishops,  to 
whom  they  should  both  make  one  chan- 
ter, in  which  the  prior  of  Coventry  should 
hold  precedence.  Thus  affairs  continued 
until  the  dissolution  of  the  priory  of 
Coventry,  when  was  passed  an  act  of 
parliament,  33  Henry  VIII.,  C.  29.,  to 
make  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Litchfield 
the  sole  chapter  for  the  bishop,  his  style 
continuing  as  before,  though  in  the  pre- 
sent day  he  is  generally  styled  of  Litch- 
field and  Coventry. 

The  cathedral  at  Litchfield  was  first 
built  about  the  year  657,  by  Oswy,  king 
of  Northumberland,  who  gave  to  the 


bishops  large  possessions.  But  this  church 
being  demolished  by  Roger  de  Clinton, 
the  thirty-seventh  bishop  of  this  diocese. 
He  built  the  present  superb  structure  in 
the  year  1 1 48,  and  dedicated  it  to  the 
Virgin  Mary  and  St.  Chad.  Almost  in 
the  infancy  of  this  see,  its  revenues  were 
so  considerable,  that  Litchfield  was 
thought  worthy  of  ranking  as  an  arch- 
bishopric, having  the  dioceses  of  Winton, 
Hereford,  Sidnacester  and  Dorchester, 
which  now  form  that  of  Lincoln,  and 
those  of  Elmham  and  Dunwich,  now 
forming  that  of  Norwich,  marked  out 
for  its  province.  However,  only  one 
metropolitan  of  it  ever  existed,  who  was 
Adulnhus,  elected  in  the  year  790  j  for 
with  him  and  king  Oflfa,  who  procured 
this  dignity,  the  distinction  expired. 
This  diocese  contains  the  entire  counties 
of  Derby  and  Stafford,  with  some  por- 
tions of  Warwickshire  and  Shropshire. 
In  these  are  comprehended  five  hundred 
and  fifty  five  parishes,  of  which,  two 
hundred  and  fifty  are  impropriate.  Its 
archdeaconries  are  four ;  of  Stafford, 
Derby,  Coventry,  and  Shrewsbury.  It 
is  valued  in  the  king's  books  at  £559 
18s.  23d.,  and  for  the  clergy's  tenth,  an- 
swers for  £590  16s.  I  Mjd.  And  it  has 
furnished  the  church  with  three  saints  ; 
the  realm  with  one  chancellor,  and  three 
lord  treasurers ;  Wales  with  three  pre- 
sidents ;  the  university  of  Cambridge 
with  one  chancellor  j  and  the  court  with 
one  master  of  the  wardrobe. 

\  mm  -  Party-pcr-paH*,  gulw  and  worrit ;  a  cm*  t.,. 
tint  and  quadrat  in  the  center,  bctwuit  four  crouk-fe 
patcc,  of  the  «w»nd  and  or. 


£uccrrf!f(an  of  tfn»  3 

A.  D. 

656.  1.  Dwvnaor  Diuma. 

658.  2.  Cellach;  he  resigned,  and 
returned  into  his  own  country  of  Scotland. 

660.  3.  Trumher,  Abbot  of  Ingeth- 
ling,  brought  up  in  Scotland. 

663.  4.  Jarumanus. 

667.  5.  Saint  Chad,  or  Ceadda ; 
translated  to  York. 

672.  6.  Winfridus ;  deprived  by 
archbishop  Theodore. 

678,  7.  S.  Sexulphus,  abbot  of  Med- 
hamsted,  now  Peterborough. 

6!>2.  8.  Heodda,  alias  Eatheadus,  of 
Sidnacester. 

721.  9.  Aldwinus. 

737.  10.  Witta.  alias  Iluitta. 

752.  1 1.  Ilemelus. 

705.  12.  Cuthfridus,  or  Cutkred. 

70*.  13.  Bcrthunnus. 


fyqui  of  a.itd)0cra. 

785.  14.  Higbertus,  alias  Sigber- 
tus  I. 

790.  15.  Aldulphus  the  archbishop. 
This  title  was  laid  aside  in  799. 

 .  16.  Huinbertus    I.,    who  is 

neither  in  Isaacson  nor  Willis. 

812.  17.  Herewinus. 

834.  18.  Higbertus  II.  Not  in 
Willis,  but  in  Isaacson. 

NJ7.  19.  Ethelwaldus. 

H45.  20.  Humbertus  II. 

864.  21.  Kinebertus,  alias  Kenfer- 
thus. 

872.  22.  S.  Cimbertus.  Not  men- 
tioned in  Willis. 

5*98.  23.  Tunbright,  alias  Tunfrkh. 
928.  24.  /Ella. 
940.  25.  .Klfgarus. 
953.  26.  Kinsius. 
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964.  27.  Winsius. 

977.  28.  Elphegus. 

990.  29.  Godwinus. 

1007.  30.  I^ofgarus. 

1021,  31.  Brithmarus. 

£>unnMt01i  of  tljr  13 i shops' 

1085.  35.  Robert  deLimesey, Preben- 
dary of  St.  Paul's  ;  nominated  Dec.  25, 
1085.  He  removed  the  see  to  Coven- 
try April  18, 1 102 ;  died  Aug,  30, 1 1 17. 

THE  SEE  VACANT  FOUR  YEARS. 

1121.  36.  Robert  Peche,  Chaplain  to 
king  Henry  I. ;  consecrated  March  13, 
1121;  died  August,  1127. 

TIIE  SEE  VACANT  TWO  YEARS. 

1129.  37.  Roger  de  Clinton,  Arch- 
deacon of  Buckingham  ;  consecrated  on 
December  22,  1129;  died  at  Antioch 
April  16,  1148. 

1149.  38.  Walter  Durdent,  Prior  of 
Canterbury  ;  consecrated  October  2nd, 
1149;  died  Dec.  7,  1161, 

1 162.  39.  Richard  Peche,  Archdeacon 
of  Coventry  ;  consecrated  in  the  year 
1162  ;  died  Oct.  6,  1182. 

1 183.  40.  Gerard  la  Pucelle,  conse- 
crated September  25,  11 83 ;  died  Jan. 
13,  1185. 

1 185.  4 1 .  Hugh  de  Novant.or  Minant, 
Prior  of  the  Carthusians  ;  elected  in  the 
year  1185  ;  died  April  27,  1198. 

1198.  42.  Geoffrey  de  Muschamp, 
Archdeacon  of  Cleveland  ;  consecrated 
June  21,  1198;  died  October  6,  1208. 
On  the  death  of  bishop  Muschamp,  the 
Monks  chose  Josbert  their  Prior;  but 
the  Canons  of  Litchfield,  by  the  king's 
command,  elected  the  following  bishop. 

1210.  43.  Walter  de  Grey,  held  this 
See  until  the  year  1214,  when  he  was 
translated  to  Worcester.  However, 
Wharton  asserts,  that  Pandulph,  the 
Pope's  Legate,  made  void  the  election, 
which  met  with  the  consent  of  both 
chapters. 

1215.  44.  William  de  Cornhull,  Arch- 
deacon of  Huntingdon,  was  elected  and 
consecrated  January  25,  1215;  died  in 
the  year  1223. 

1224.  45.  Alexander  de  Stavenby, 
consecrated  April  14,  1224  ;  died  Dec. 
26,  1238.  William  de  Rule,  or  Raleigh, 
was  next  elected  by  both  Chapters  ;  but 
being  at  the  same  time  el«cteu  bishop  of 
Norwich,  he  accepted  that  See.  Then 
the  Chapter  of  Litchfield  elected  William 
de  Manchestre,  their  Dean,  and  that  of 
Coventry  chose  Nicholas  de  Farr.ham. 
After  much  controversy,  both  parties,  at 
the  king's  persuasion,  declared  their 
choice  null  and  chose  the  following 
prelate. 


1039.  32.  Wolfius,  lord  chancellor. 
1054.  33.  Leofwinus,  abbot  of  Co- 
ventry. 

1067.  34.  Petrus,  who  removed  the 
See  to  Chester  in  the  year  1075. 

of  lit tri)firRJ  anti  Cobmtrn. 

1239.  46.  Hugh  de  Pateshull,  who 
was  confirmed  December  25th,  1239  ; 
Lord  Treasurer  ;  Prebendary  of  St. 
Paul's  ;  died  Dec.  7,  1241.  Richard, 
surnamed  Crassus,  was  next  elected,  but 
dying  at  Riola,  in  Gascony,  December 
8,  1242,  before  consecration,  Robert  de 
Monte  Pessulano  was  then  elected,  who, 
finding  his  appointment  disapproved  by 
the  king,  resigned  the  See  into  the  hands 
of  the  Pope,  who  appointed  the  following 
bishop. 

1245.  47.  Roger  de  Weseham,  Dean 
of  Lincoln;  consecrated  on  January  1st, 
1245  ;  resigned  the  See  December  4th, 
1256 ;  and  died  May  20,  1257. 

1257.  48.  Roger  de  Longespee,  or  de 
Molend;  elected  Jan.  31,  1257;  died 
Dec.  16,  1295. 

1296.  49.  Wr alter  de  Langton,  elected 
February  20,  1296 ;  Lord  Treasurer  and 
Lord  Chancellor;  died  in  November, 
1321. 

1322.  50.  Roger  de  Northburgh, 
Archdeacon  of  Richmond ;  appointed 
April  12,1322;  Lord  Keeper,  and  Lord 
Treasurer;  died  in  November,  or  De- 
cember, 1359. 

1360.  51.  Robert  Stretton,  Canon  of 
Litchfield  ;  elected  December  26, 1360 ; 
died  in  April,  1385. 

1386.  52.  Walter  Skirlawe,  Dean  of 
St.  Martin's  ;  elected  January  7»  1386  ; 
translated  to  Bath  and  Wells  in  the 
same  year. 

1386.  53.  Richard  Scrope,  consecrated 
August  19,  1386;  translated  to  York 
July  2,  1398. 

1398.  54.  John  Burghill,  translated 
from  Landaff  in  September,  1398 ;  died 
in  May,  1414. 

1415.  55.  John  Ketterich,  translated 
from  St.  David's  February  1,  1415; 
translated  to  Exeter  in  1419. 

1419.  56.  James  Cary,  translated  to 
Fixeter  the  same  year,  but  died  before  he 
took  possession  of  the  dignity. 

1419.  57.  William  1  ley  worth,  ap- 
pointed November  20th,  1419;  died  on 
March  13, 1447- 

1447.  58.  William  Booth,  Preben- 
dary of  St.  Paul's ;  appointed  April  26, 
1447;  translated  to  York  July  21, 
1452. 

1452.  59.  Nicholas  Close,  translated 
from  Carlisle  Aug.  30,  1452;  Chancellor 
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of  Cambridge;  died  before  Nov.  1, 
1452. 

1453.  60.  Reginald  Butler,  transla- 
ted from  Hereford  Feb.  7,  1453 ;  died 
about  1459. 

1459.  61.  John  Halse,  or  Hales, 
Provost  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford  ;  Pre- 
bendary of  St.  Paul's ;  appointed  Oct. 
31,  1459;  diedSept.30,  1490. 

1492.  62.  William  Smith,  Fellow  of 
Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge;  Founder 
of  Brazen  Nose  College,  Oxford;  Arch- 
deacon of  Surrey ;  Dean  of  St.  Stephen's 
Chapel,  Westminster ;  Rector  of  Ches- 
hnnt;  appointed  Jan.  29,  1492;  trans- 
lated to  Lincoln,  Nov.  6,  1495. 

1496.  63.  John  Arundel,  of  Exeter 
College,  Oxford  ;  Dean  of  Exeter ;  Pre- 
bendary of  York,  and  Sarum  ;  appointed 
Sept.  18,  1496;  translated  to  Exeter 
June  29,  1502. 

1503.  64.  Geoffry  Blythe,  of  Kings 
College,  Cambridge  ;  Lord  President  of 
Wales;  Dean  of  York;  appointed  Dec. 
26,  1503  ;  died  153:}. 

1534.  65.  Rowland  Lee,  of  St.  Nicho- 
las hostel,  in  Cambridge,  now  King's 
College ;  Chancellor  and  Prebendary  of 
Litchfield,  and  Lord  President  of  Wales ; 
elected  Jan.  1 0,  1534  ;  died  January  24, 
1543. 

1543.  66.  Richard  Sampson  ;  trans- 
lated from  Chichester  Feb.  19,  154)  ; 
Lord  President  of  Wales ;  died  Sept. 
25,  1554. 

1554.  67.  Ralph  Bayne,  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge ;  elected  Nov.  10, 
1554 ;  deprived  in  1559,  and  died  soon 
afterwards. 

1560.  68.  Thomas  Bentham,  Fellow 
of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford ;  Professor 
of  Hebrew  at  Basil ;  elected  Jan.  15, 
1560;  died  Feb.  19,  1579. 

1580.  69.  William  Overton,  of  Mag- 
dalen College,  Oxford  ;  Prebendary  of 
Winchester  and  Salisbury ;  elected  Sept. 
10,  1580 ;  died  April,  1609. 

1609.  70.  George  Abbot,  Fellow  of 
Balioland  Master  of  University  College, 
Oxford ;  Dean  of  Winchester ;  elected 
May  27,  1609;  translated  to  London 
Jan.  20,  1610. 

1610.  71  •  Richard  Neyle,  translated 
from  Rochester  Oct.  12,  1610  ;  trans- 
lated to  Lincoln  in  1613. 

1614.  72.  John  Overal,  Dean  of  St. 
Paul's;  Master  of  Catherine  Hall,  Cam- 


bridge; elected  March  14, 1614;  trans- 
lated to  Norwich  inl618. 

1619.  73.  Thomas  Morton,  transla- 
ted from  Chester  March  6,  1619; 
translated  to  Durham  in  1632. 

1632.  74.  Robert  Wright,  translated 
from  Bristol  Oct.  30,  1632  ;  died  1642. 

1643.  75.  Accepted  Frewen,  Dean  of 
Gloucester ;  President  of  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford  ;  nominated  Aug.  17, 
1643;  translated  to  York,  Sept.  22, 
1660. 

1661.  76.  John  Hacket,  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge ;  Residentiary  of  St. 
Paul's ;  elected  Dec.  6, 1661 ;  died  Oct. 
28,  1670,  aged  79. 

1671.  77.  Thomas  Wood,  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford ;  Dean  of  Litchfield  ; 
elected  June  9,  1671 ;  died  April  18, 
1692. 

1692.  78.  William  Lloyd,  translated 
from  St.  Asaph  October  20,  1692; 
translated  to  Worcester  in  1099. 

1699.  79.  John  Hough,  translated 
from  Oxford  Aug.  5,  1699 ;  translated 
to  Worcester  in  1714. 

1714.  80.  Edward  Chandler,  of  Ema- 
nuel College,  Cambridge  j  Prebendary 
of  Worcester  ;  elected  in  1741  ;  trans- 
lated to  Durham  in  1730. 

1730.  81.  Richard  Smalbrooke,  trans- 
lated from  St.  David's  in  1730;  died  in 
1749,  aged  76. 

1749.  82.  Hon.  Frederick  CornwaUis, 
of  Christ  College,  Cambridge  ;  Canon  of 
Windsor,  and  in  17^6,  Dean  of  St. 
Paul's;  elected  in  1749;  translated  to 
Canterbury  in  1768. 

1768.  83.  Honorable  John  Egertou,of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford ;  translated  from 
Bangor  in  the  year  1 768 ;  translated  to 
Durham  in  the  year  1771. 

1771.  84.  Brownlow  North,  of  Tri- 
nity College,  Oxford  ;  Dean  of  Canter- 
bury ;  elected  in  1771;  translated  to 
Worcester  in  1774. 

1774.  85.  Richard  Hurd,  Master  of 
the  Temple;  elected  in  1774;  transla- 
ted to  Worcester  in  1781. 

1781.  86.  Hon.  James  Cornwallis, 
succeeded  his  brother  as  earl  Cornwallis 
in  1824 ;  Dean  of  Durham  ;  elected  in 
1781  ;  died  in  1824. 

1824.  87.  Honorable  Henry  Ryder, 
translated  from  Gloucester  in  the  year 
1824.  Present  Lord  Bishop  of  Litch- 
field and  Coventry. 
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LONDON. 


London  was,  in  the  first  instance,  the 
principal  of  the  three  archbishoprics 
among  the  Britons,  and  it  was  designed 
by  pope  Gregory  the  Great  to  continue 
this  distinction  to  it  among  the  English  ; 
but  St.  Augustine,  whom  he  sent  to  con- 
vert the  Saxons,  being  satisfied  with  the 
situation  of  Canterbury,  set  up  his  staff 
there  without  further  progress,  which 
verified  the  prophecy  of  Merlin,  that 
"  dignitas  Londoniae  adornaret  Dorober- 
niam."  What  number  of  archbishops 
resided  here  is  not  certain,  but  sixteen 
sire  named  by  bishop  Godwin,  though 
with  no  great  confidence.  However, 
the  present  lists  being  confined  to  the 
era  of  the  conversion  of  the  Saxons,  these 
British  bishops  are  not  included  in  them. 

The  cathedral,  dedicated  to  St.  Paul, 
was  built  by  Ethelbertof  Kent,  the  first 
christian  king  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy  ; 
but  it  was  afterwards  much  enlarged  and 
improved  by  Erkenwald,  the  seventh 
bishop.  This  church  being  five  hundred 
years  afterwards  destroyed  by  fire,  it 
was  rebuilt  by  Mauritius,  Richard  his 
successor,  and  others  following  them, 
chiefly  at  their  own  charge,  the  residue 
being  furnished  by  a  general  contribu- 
tion throughout  the  kingdom.  In  the 
year  1561,  it  again  suffering  by  fire, 

Sueen  Elizabeth  directed  her  letters  to 
lie  lord  mayor,  empowering  him,  accor- 
ding to  the  annals  of  Stowe,  to  repair  it. 
Afterwards,  in  the  year  1666,  it  was 
wholly  reduced  to  ashes  in  the  general 
conflagration,  which  then  raged  so  de- 
structively ;  and  from  its  ruins  was 
raised,  by  the  master-hand  of  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wren,  the  noble  pile  that  now 
is  the  chief  ornament  of  the  metropolis, 
justly  ranking  for  beauty  and  grandeur, 
as  the  second  church  in  Europe,  St. 


Peter's  at  Rome  claiming  the  superiority. 
But  the  British  architect's  fame  is  not 
in  any  degree  impaired  by  that  circum- 
stance, as  his  church  was  commenced 
and  completed  by  his  own  hand,  within 
the  period  of  thirty-five  years,  whilst  that 
of  St.  Peter's  claimed  the  attention  of 
twelve  architects  in  constructing  it,  and 
consumed  the  period  of  one  hundred  and 
forty-five  years  before  it  reached  its 
completion. 

The  bishop  of  this  diocese  has  prece- 
dence of  all  other  suffragan  bishops  of 
the  realm.  He  also  enjoys  the  dignity  of 
dean  to  the  metropolitan  see  of  Canter- 
bury, the  nature  of  which  office  is,  not 
only  to  preside  over  the  suffragan  bishops 
at  synodical  meetings,  if  the  metropolitan 
be  absent,  but  also  to  receive  his  man- 
dates for  the  assembling  of  synods  and 
for  the  furtherance  of  the  other  affairs  of 
the  church,  the  tenor  and  effect  of  which 
he  is  to  intimate  to  the  prelates  of  the 
province,  examples  of  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Acts  and  Monuments. 

This  diocese  contains  the  two  counties 
of  Middlesex  and  Essex,  with  that  part 
of  Hertfordshire,  not  claimed  by  the 
bishopric  of  Lincoln,  wherein  are  reck- 
oned six  hundred  and  twenty-two  pa- 
rishes, of  which  one  hundred  and  eighty 
nine  are  impropriations.  It  has  yielded 
to  the  church  five  saints ;  to  the  state, 
nine  lord  chancellors,  seven  lord  trea- 
surers, and  one  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer ;  and  to  the  university  of  Oxford, 
two  chancellors.  It  numbers  five  arch- 
deacons, who  are  of  London,  Middlesex, 
Essex,  Colchester,  and  St.  Alban's.  And 
it  is  valued  in  the  king's  books  lit  &\  1 19 
8s.  4d.,  and  the  clergy's  tenth  is  £821 
15s.  Id. 


two  »wor;U  in 


,  ar.,  the  ponvrl-  or. 


*tirrr$£Jton  of  irjc  Sufljop*. 

A.  I). 

314.    1.  Restitutus. 
4o7.    2.  Guithelm. 
503.    3.  Theonus. 
604.    4.  St.  Miletus,  translated  to 
Canterburv- 

658.    5.  St.  Ceadda,  died  in  664. 


THK  8KB   VACANT   TWO  YKAR8. 

666.  (5.  Wina.bishopofWinchester. 

€>7/> .  7.  St.  Erkenwald. 

697.  8.  Waldherns. 

715.  !).  Ingualdus. 

746.  10.  Egwolfus. 

754.  11.  Wighedus. 


761.  12.  Eadbrightus,  named 
Stow,  but  omitted  by  Isaacson. 
768.  13.  Edgarus. 
773.  14.  Kenwalchus, 
784.  15.  Eadbaldus. 
795.  16.  Herbertus,  alias  Heatho- 
bertus. 

802.  17.  Osmundus,  alias  Oswinus. 

816.  18.  Ethelnotliiis. 

a30.  H).  Ceolbertns. 

Ml.  20.  Renulfns,  alias  Ceonulfus. 

851.  21.  Suithulfus. 

863.  22.  Eadstanus,  died  in  808 

808.  23.  Wulfius. 

4  Y 
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24.  Ethelwardus. 
926.  25.  Elstanus. 
938.  26.  Theodredus,     the  good 
bishop  of  Elonham. 

27.  Wolstanus. 
941.  28.  Brithelmus. 

958.  29.  St.  Dunstanus,  bishop  of 
Worcester,  translated  to  Canterbury. 

959.  30.  jElfstanus. 
996.  31.  Wulfstamis. 

1004.  32.  Alhuraus,  bishop  of  Dur- 
ham. 

1016.  a3.  Alfwius. 

1032.  34.  Elfwardus,  alias  Ahtord, 
Abbot  of  Evesham. 

1044.  35.  Robert  Norm  annus,  Gemi- 
ticensis,  translated  to  Canterbury. 

1051.  36.  William,  the  Norman,  ob- 
tained great  privileges  of  William  the 
Conqueror  for  the  city  of  London ;  in 
remembrance  of  whom,  Sir  Edward 
Barkham,  lord  mayor,  erected  a  monu- 
ment in  St.  Paul's  church-yard,  in  the 
year  1622  ;  consecrated  Sept.  1051  ; 
imne  in  the  year  1075. 

1075.  37.  Hugh  d'Orevalle,  or  De 
Orwell,  a  Norman,  appointed  in  1075 ; 
died  January  12,  1084. 

1086.  38.  Maurice,  consecrated  Dec. 
25,  108C  ;  Lord  Chancellor;  died  Sept. 
20,  1 107. 

1108.  39.  Richard  dc  Belmis.  or 
Rufus  I.,  consecrated  July  26,  1108; 
died  January  16, 1 128. 

1128.  40.  Gilbert,  surnamed  Univer- 
salis, Canon  of  Lyons  ;  consecrated  Jan. 
22,  1128;  died  August,  1134. 

THE  SEE  VACANT  FIVE  YEARS. 

1141.  41.  Robert  de  Sigello,  Monk 
of  Reading;  consecrated  in  1141  ;  died 
in  1150,  or  1151. 

1152.  42.  Richard  de  Belmis  II., 
Archdeacon  of  Middlesex ;  consecrated 
Sept.  28,  1  152;  died  May  4,  1162. 

1103.  43.  Gilbert  Foliot,  translated 
from  Hereford  March  24,  1163;  died 
February  18,  1187- 

THE  SEE   VACANT  TWO  YEARS. 

1 189.  44.  Richard  Fitz-Neale,  Dean 
of  Lincoln  ;  consecrated  Dec.  13.  llf*9; 
died  September  10,  1198. 

1198.  45.  William  de  St.  Maria, 
Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's  ;  elected  Sept. 
16,  1198;  resigned  January  20,  1221  ; 
died  in  the  year  1224. 

1221.  40.  Eustace  de  Fauconberg, 
elected  Febr.  25,  1221 ;  Ijord  Treasurer; 
died  in  1228. 

1229.  47.  St.  Roger  Niger,  Archdea- 
con of  Colchester  ;  consecrated  June  10, 
1229  ;  died  Sept.  29,  1241. 


1241.  48.  Fulk  Basset,  Dean  of 
York  ;  elected  December,  1241  ;  conse- 
crated in  1244  ;  died  May,  1259. 

1260.  49.  Henry  de  Wengham, 
Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's  ;  consecrated 
Febr.  15,  1260;  Lord  Chancellor ;  died 
July  13,  1262. 

1202.  50.  Richard  Talbot,  Dean  of 
St.  Paul's ;  elected  August  18,  1262  ; 
died  October,  1262. 

1262.  51.  Henry  de  Sandwich,  Pre- 
bendary of  St.  Paul's  ;  elected  Nov.  13, 
1262 ;  died  September  16,  1273. 

1273.  52.  John  de  Chishull,  Dean  of 
St.  Paul's  ;  elected  December  7,  1273  ; 
Lord  Chancellor  and  I*ord  Treasurer  ; 
died  Febr.  8,  1280.  Fulk  Lovell,  was 
next  elected,  who  refused  the  dignity. 

1280.  53.  Richard  de  Gravesend. 
Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's ;  consecrated 
Aug.  11, 1280;  died  Dec.  9,  1303. 

1304.  54.  Ralph  de  Baldock,  or  Bau- 
dake,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  ;  elected  Febr. 
23,  1304;  died  July  24,  1313. 

1313.  55.  Gilbert  Segrave,  Precen- 
tor of  St.  Paul's;  elected  August  17, 
1313;  died  Dec.  18,  1316. 

1317.  56.  Richard  de  Newport,  Dean 
of  St.  Paul's;  elected  Jan.  27,  1317; 
died  August  24,  1318. 

1318.  57.  Stephen  de  Gravesend, 
Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's  ;  elected  Sept. 
11,1318;  died  April8,  1338. 

1338.  58.  Richard  de  Weutwortb, 
Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's ;  elected  Mav 
4,  1338;  Ixwd  Chancellor;  died  Dec. 
8,  1339. 

1340.  59.  Ralph  de  Stratford,  Pre- 
bendary of  St.  Paul's  and  Salisbury  ; 
elected  January  26,  1340 ;  died  April, 
1354. 

1354.  60.  Michael  de  Northburg, 
Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's;  elected  April, 
1354  ;  died  Sept.  9,  1361. 

1301.  01.  Simon  de  Sudbury,  alias 
Tybold,  Chancellor  of  Salisbury  ;  ap- 
pointed Oct.  22,  1361  ;  translated  to 
Canterbury  May,  1375. 

1375.  02.  William  Courtenay,  trans- 
lated from  Hereford  Sept.  12,  1375  ; 
Lord  Chancellor  ;  Chancellor  of  Oxford ; 
translated  to  Canterbury  January,  1381. 

1381.  03.  Robert  tie  Braybrooke, 
Dean  of  Salisbury  ;  appointed  Sept.  9, 
1381  ;  Lord  Chancellor  ;  died  August 
27,  1404. 

1404.  04.  Roger  Walden,  Dean  of 
York;  appointed  Dec.  10,  1404  ;  Lord 
Treasurer  ;  died  January,  1400. 

1400.  (55.  Nicholas  Bubbewith,  Pre- 
bendary of  Salisbury  ;  appointed  May 
13,  1400  ;  Master  of  the  Rolls ;  Keeper 
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of  the  Privy  Seal ;  and  Lord  Treasurer; 
translated  to  Salisbury  June,  1407. 

1407.  66.  Richard  Clifford,  translated 
from  Worcester  October  13,  1407 ;  died 
August  20, 1421. 

1421.  67.  John  Kemp,  translated 
from  Chichester  Nov.  17,  1421  ;  trans- 
lated to  York  in  1426. 

1426.  68.  William  Grey,  Dean  of 
York ;  consecrated  May  6,  1426 ;  trans- 
lated to  Lincoln  in  1431. 

143J.  69.  Robert  Fitz-Hugh,  Arch- 
deacon of  Northampton  ;  Master  of 
King's  Hall ;  Chancellor  of  Cambridge ; 
consecrated  September  16,  1431 ;  died 
January  15,  1436. 

1436.  70.  Robert  Gilbert,  Dean  of 
York ;  Warden  of  Merton  College,  Ox- 
ford;  appointed  May  21,  1436;  died 
July  27,  1448. 

1448.  71.  Thomas  Kemp,  Archdea- 
con of  Middlesex,  and  Chancellor  of 
York;  appointed  August  21,  1448; 
died  March  28,  1489. 

1489.  72.  Richard  Hill,  Dean  of  the 
King's  Chapel,  and  Prebendary  of  Salis- 
bury ;  elected  August  19,  1489  ;  died 
February  20,  1496.  i 

1496.  73.  Thomas  Savage,  translated 
from  Rochester  Aug.  3,  1496;  transla- 
ted to  York  in  April,  1501. 

1502.  74.  William  Warham,  Pre- 
bendary of  St.  Paul's ;  appointed  before 
the  month  of  October,  1502  j  Master  of 
the  Rolls  ;  Lord  Chancellor  ;  translated 
to  Canterbury  in  1503. 

1504.  75.  William  Barons,  or  Barnes, 
appointed  before  November,  1504 ; 
Master  of  the  Rolls ;  died  October  9  or 
10,  1505. 

1506.  76.  Richard  Fitz-James,  trans- 
lated from  Chichester,  August  1,  1506  ; 
died  Jan.  15,  1522. 

1522.  77.  Cuthbert  Tunstall,  Dean 
of  Salisbury  ;  appointed  July  5,  1522  ; 
Master  of  the  Rolls ;  translated  to  Dur- 
ham in  1530. 

1530.  78.  John  Stockesley,  Archdea- 
con of  Dorset ;  President  of  Magdalen 
Hall,  Oxford ;  appointed  July  14, 1530  ; 
died  Sept.  8,  1539. 

1539.  79.  Edmund  Bonner,  of  Broad- 
gate  Hall,  Oxford  ;  Archdeacon  of  Lei- 
cester ;  bishop-elect  of  1  lereford  ;  elected 
October  20th,  1539  ;  deprived  in  Sept. 
1549. 

1550.  80.  Nicholas  Ridley,  translated 
from  Rochester  April  1,  1550;  burnt 
October  16,  1555. 

1553.  — .  Edmund  Bonner,  restored 
in  the  year  1553;  deprived  again  May 
30,  1559  ;  died  Sept.  5,  1569. 


1559.  81.  Edmund  Grindall,  Scholar, 
Fellow,  and  Master  of  Pembroke  Hall, 
Cambridge ;  elected  July  26th,  1559 ; 
translated  to  York  in  May,  1570. 

1570.  82.  Edwyn  Sandys,  translated 
from  Worcester  June  2, 1570 ;  translated 
to  York  in  1576. 

1577-  83.  John  Aylmer,  Archdeacon 
of  Lincoln;  elected  March  12th,  1577; 
died  in  June,  1594. 

1594.  84.  Richard  Fletcher,  of  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Cambridge  ;  translated 
from  Worcester  December  25th,  1594  ; 
died  June  15,  1596. 

1597.  85.  Richard  Bancroft,  of  Jesus 
College,  Cambridge ;  Prebendary  of 
Westminster;  elected  April  21,  1597; 
translated  to  Canterbury  in  1604. 

1604.  86.  Richard  V  aughan,  transla- 
ted from  Chester,  December  24,  10U4  } 
died  March  30,  1607. 

1607-  87.  Thomas  Ravis,  translated 
from  Gloucester  May  18th,  1697  ;  died 
Dec.  14,  1609. 

1610.  88.  George  Abbot,  translated 
from  Litchfield  and  Coventry,  January 
20,  1610;  translated  to  Canterbury  iu 
the  vear  1611. 

161 1.  89.  John  King,  Dean  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford ;  elected  September  7, 
1611 ;  died  March  30,  1621,  aged  62. 

1621.  90.  George  Montaigne,  trans- 
lated from  Lincoln  on  J uly  20th,  1621; 
translated  to  Durham  in  1627. 

1628.  91.  William  Laud,  translated 
from  Bath  and  Wells,  July  15th,  1628  ; 
Chancellor  of  Oxford  ;  translated  to 
Canterbury  Sept.  19,  1633. 

1633.  92.  William  Juxon,  translated 
from  Hereford  October  23,  1633  ;  Lord 
Treasurer ;  translated  to  Canterbury  on 
Sept.  20,  1660. 

1660.  93.  Gilbert  Sheldon,  of  Trinity 
College,  Oxford,  and  Warden  of  All 
Souls'  College,  in  that  University ;  Pre- 
bendary of  Gloucester ;  elected  October 
23,  1660;  translated  to  Canterbury  on 
August  31,  1663. 

1663.  94.  Humphrey  Henchman, 
translated  from  Salisbury  September  15, 
1663;  bishop  almoner ;  died  in  October, 
1675. 

1675.  95.  Henry  Compton,  translated 
from  Oxford,  December  18,  1675;  died 
July  7,  1713. 

1713.  96.  John  Robinson,  translated 
from  Bristol,  March  13,  1713;  the  first 
Plenipotentiary  at  the  treaty  of  Utrecht; 
died  in  1723." 

1723.  97.  Edmund  Gibson, translated 
from  Lincoln  in  the  year  1723  ;  died  iu 
the  year  1748. 
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1748.  98.  Thomas  Sherlock,  transla- 
ted from  Salisbury  in  the  year  1748; 
died  in  1761. 

1761.  99.  Thomas  Hayter,  translated 
from  Norwich  in  the  year  1761 ;  died  in 
the  year  1762. 

1762.  100.  Thomas  Qsbaldeston, 
translated  from  Carlisle  in  1762;  died 
in  1764. 

1764.  101.  Richard  Terrick,  trans- 
lated from  Peterborough  in  1764;  died 
in  the  year  1777. 

1777.  102.  Robert  Lowth,  translated 


from  Oxford  in  1777  ;   died  in  1787. 

1787.  103.  Beilby  Porteus,  translated 
from  Chester  in  the  year  1787 ;  died  in 
the  year  1809. 

1809.  104.  John  Randolph, translated 
from  Bangor  in  the  year  1809  ;  died  in 
the  year  1813. 

1813.  105.  William  Howley,  elected 
in  the  year  1813  ;  translated  to  Canter- 
bury in  August,  1828. 

1828.  106.  Charles  James  Bloom  field, 
translated  from  Chester  August,  18*8- 
Present  Lord  Bishop  of  London. 


NORWICH. 


The  diocese  of  Norwich,  like  those  of 
Exeter  and  Lincoln,  emanates  from  two 
bishoprics;  the  one  of  Suffolk,  whose 
seat  was  Dunwich,  a  city  that  has  long 
been  devoured  by  the  sea,  a  small  portion 
of  it  only  remaining,  which  has  too  long 
enjoyed  the  unmerited  importance  of 
sending  two  members  to  the  Commons' 
1  louse  of  Parliament  ;  and  the  other  of 
Norfolk,  whose  see  was  at  North  Elmham, 
now  a  small  village,  not  far  from  Reep- 
ham.  But,  in  the  first  instance,  these 
two  were  a  single  bishopric,  styled  of 
East  Auglia,  the  first  bishop  being  Felix, 
a  Burgundian,  who  converted  the  inha- 
bitants of  that  Saxon  kingdom.  The 
third  from  him,  Bifus,  finding  himself  on 
account  of  his  age  unequal  to  the  duties  of 
his  station,  divided  his  diocese  into  the 
two  already  specified.  Both  of  them 
lay  dormant  in  the  times  of  Danish  furv, 
from  which  state  the  diocese  of  Norfolk 
revived  after  a  desolation  of  a  hundred 
years,  whilst  that  of  Suffolk  l>ecame 
extinct  for  ever.  North  Elmham,  though 
thus  the  see  of  the  two  combined 
dioceses,  did  not  long  retain  its  dignity  ; 
for  it  was  first  removed  to  Thetford  by 
Herfastus,  and  afterwards  to  Norwich, 
by  Herbert  Losinga,  where  it  now 
exists,  though  nothing  more  than  the 
see  is  now  remaining.  "  For,"  as  Iley- 
lyn  says,  "  all  the  lands  thereto  belonging 
were  taken  from  it  by  king  Henry  VIII., 
those  which  did  formerly  appertain  to 
the  monastery  of  St.  Bennet's  in  the 
Holm,  (by  that  king  dissolved,)  being 
assigned  to  it  in  exchange.  For  which 
consult  the  statute,  32  Hen  VIII.,  c. 


47 ;  in  which  statute,  it  is  said  that  the 
lands  given  in  recompense  were  of  a 
greater  yearly  value  than  those  taken 
from  it.  So  that  the  bishop,  as  it  seems, 
got  in  revenue,  though  he  lost  in  privi- 
lege. For  whereas,  by  an  ancient  custom, 
the  bishops  here  haa  the  first  fruits  of 
all  the  benefices  within  the  diocese,  they 
were  united  to  the  crown  by  act  of  par- 
liament 26  Hen.  VIII.,  c.  3." 

The  cathedral  \vma  founded  by  Her- 
bert Losinga,  the  translator  of  the  see 
from  Thetford  to  Norwich,  and  was  by 
him  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity  ;  but 
being  afterwards  much  defaced  by  fire, 
a  common  calamity  with  the  churches 
of  those  ages,  it  was  repaired  by  John  of 
Oxford,  the  third  successor  from  him  ; 
and,  again  being  injured  by  fire,  it  was 
brought  by  bishop  Middleton  to  its  pre- 
sent state,  by  which,  of  Norman  archi- 
tecture, it  ranks  as  one  of  the  most 
spacious  and  unostentatiously  grand  in 
the  kingdom.  This  see  has  yielded  to 
the  church  two  saints  ;  to  the  realm, 
five  chancellors,  one  lord  treasurer,  and 
one  lord  chief  justice  ;  to  the  court,  one 
bishop  almoner ;  and  to  the  king,  one 
principal  secretary  of  ttate.  The  diocoe 
contains  the  counties  of  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk,  numbering  1 121  parish  churches, 
of  which  385  are  impropriations.  Its 
archdeaconries  are  those  of  Norwich, 
Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Sudbury.  It  is 
valued  in  the  king's  books  at  £899  1 8s. 
7<Jd.,  and  the  tenth  of  the  whole  clergy 
amounts  to  £  1 1 17  13s.  O^d. 

Arms.  Ax.  tfireemitrw  with  their  label*,  or. 


-gucrnWion  of  tfjc  JJttfrjop*  of  earft-Snolui. 

A.  D. 

636.    1.  S.  Felix,  a  Burgundian.  06;}.    4.  Bifus,  by  whom  this  dio- 

648.    2.  Thomas  Diaconus.  cese  was  divided  into  those  of  Elmham 

652,    3.  BregiLsus,  or  Bonifacius.        and  Dunwich. 
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673.  I. 

896.  2. 

720.  3. 

736.  4. 

767.  5. 

771.  6. 

779.  7. 

7*5.  8. 

788.  9. 

818.  10. 
whose  death, 
space  of  one 


Bedwinus. 

Northbertus. 

Headulacus. 

Kadilfredus. 

Lamferthus. 

Athelwolfus. 

JIunfertus. 

Sibba. 

Alherdus. 

S.  Humbertus ;  after 
both  sees  lay  vacant  for  the 
hundred  years. 


DUNWICH. 

1.  JEcca. 

2.  Astwolfus. 
734.    3.  Eadfarthus. 

4.  Cuthwinus. 

5.  Aldberthus. 

6.  Aglafus. 
747.    7.  llardulfus. 

8.  Aelphunus. 

9.  Thefridus. 

10.  Weremundus. 

11.  Wilredus,  the  last  Bishop 
of  Dunwich. 


£utm«ton  of  njc  »(*I>flp*  at  oauj  £rnf. 


955.  11. 

962.  12. 

967.  »3. 

976.  14. 

983.  15. 

993.  10. 

1021.  17. 


Athulfus. 

Alfridns. 

Theodredus  I. 

Theodredus  II. 

Athelstan. 

Algarus. 

Alwinus. 


gutattian  of  njc 

1066.  1.  Ilerfastus,  who  removed 
the  see  to  Thetforu^  Lord  Chancellor 
in  the  year  1073. 

2.  William  Galsagus ;  Lord 
Chancellor ;  died  . 

1091.    3.  Herbert  Losinga,  abbot  of 


1028.  18.  Alfricus. 

1032.  19.  Alifrejus. 

1034.  20.  Stigandus,  translated  to 
Winchester 

1043.  21.  Grinkettel. 

1047.  22.  Ethelmer,  or  Egelmar. 

of  C&ctfar*. 

Ramsay  ;  consecrated  Bishop  of  Thet- 
ford  in  the  year  1091  ;  Lord  Chancel- 
lor ;  removed  the  see  from  Thetford  to 
Norwich,  from  which  latter  city  he  and 
his  successors  became  entitled- 


&uon«um  of  tf>e  Ut^aprf  of  Xortou!). 


1094.  1.  Herbert  Losinga,  the  last 
Bishop  of  Thetford,  removed  the  see 
thence  to  Norwich,  April  9,  1094 ; 
Lord  Chancellor  5  died  July  22,  1119. 

1121.  2.  Everard,  Archdeacon  of 
Salisbury  j  consecrated  June  12,  1121  ; 
deprived  in  the  year  1 145 ;  died  Oct. 
15,1149. 

1 146.  3.  William  Turbus,  a  Norman, 
Prior  of  Norwich  ;  consecrated  in  the 
year  1146;  died  January  16,  1174. 

1175.  4.  John  of  Oxford,  Dean  of 
Salisbury  j  elected  November  26,  1 175 ; 
died  in  the  year  1200. 

1200.  5.  John  de  Grey,  consecrated 
September  24,  1200;  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
tice ;  elected  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
in  the  year  1205,  but  set  aside  by  the 
Pope  ;  died  October  18,  1214. 

TUB  8KB  VACANT    SEVEN   YEARS  AND 
A  HALF. 

1218.  6.  Pandulph  Masca,  the  Pope's 
Legate  and  a  Cardinal ;  elected  in  the 
year  1218;  died  August  16,  1226. 

1226.  7.  Thomas  de  Blundeville, 
Clerk  of  the  Exchequer ;  elected  Nov. 
5,  1226;  died  August  16,  1236. 

1236.  8.  Ralph,  elected  October  28, 
1236;  died  in  1237. 


THE    SEE     VACANT    NEARLY  THREE 
Y  EARS. 

1239.  9.  William  de  Raleigh,  elected 
April  10,  1239  ;  translated  to  Winches- 
ter September  1,  1242. 

1243.  10.  Walter  de  Suthfield,  alias 
Calthorp,  elected  in  the  year  1 243 ; 
died  May  18,  1257. 

1257.  11.  Simon  de  Wanton,  or 
Walton,  one  of  the  King's  J ustices ; 
confirmed  August  2,  1257  ;  died  Jan.  2, 
1265. 

1265.  12.  Roger  de  Skerwyng,  or 
Skerning,  Prior  of  Norwich ;  elected 
February  23,  1265;  died  January  22, 
1278. 

1278.  13.  William  de  Middleton, 
Archdeacon  of  Canterbury ;  elected 
February  24,  1278;  died  September  1, 
1288. 

1288.  14.  Ralph  Walpole,  Archdea- 
con of  Ely;  elected  November  11, 
12*8;  translated  to  Ely  July  15,  1299. 

1299.  15.  John  Salmon,  Prior  of  Ely ; 
appointed  July  15,  1299;  Lord  Chan- 
cellor; died  July  2,  1325. 

1325.  16.  Robert  de  Baldock,  Arch- 
deacon of  Middlesex;  elected  July, 
1325,  but  the  Pope  having  reserved  the 
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presentation,  he  renounced  the  election 
Sept.  3,  following;  Lord  Chancellor. 

1325.  17.  William  Ayremyn,  ap- 
pointed in  the  year  1325 ;  Lord  Trea- 
surer; died  March  27,  1336.  Thomas 
de  Hemenhale  was  next  elected  April 
6,  1336,  but  before  consecration  he  was 
removed  to  Worcester. 

1336.  18.  Anthony  de  Beck,  ap- 
pointed in  the  year  1336  j  poisoned  by 
his  servants  December  19,  1343. 

1344.  19.  William  Batcman,  Arch- 
deacon of  Norwich;  Founder  of  Tri- 
nity Hall,  Cambridge  ;  appointed  Jan. 
23,  1344;  died  at  Avignon,  January 
6,  1354. 

1355.  20.  Thomas  Percy,  elected 
January  2,  1355  ;  died  August  8, 1369. 

1370.  21.  Henry  le  Spencer,  sur- 
named  the  Warlike,  and  celebrated  in 
his  wars  with  the  rebels  in  Norfolk ; 
appointed  April  3,  1370 ;  died  August 
23,  1406. 

1406.  22.  Alexander  Totiiigton,  Pri- 
ir  of  Norwich  ;  elected  September  14, 
406  ;  died  in  1413. 

1413.  23.  Richard  Courtenay,  Dean 
•f  Wells;  Chancellor  of  Oxford;  ap- 
pointed September  11,  1413;  he  died 
it  the  siege  of  Harfleur  September  14, 
1415. 

1416.  24.  John  Wakering,  Archdea- 
con of  Canterbury;  confirmed  May 
27,  1416;  died  April9,  1425. 

1426.  25.  William  Alnewick,  Arch- 
deacon of  Salisbury  ;  appointed  Feb.  27, 
1426 ;  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal ;  trans- 
lated to  Lincoln,  September  19,  1436. 

1436.  26.  Thomas  Brown,  translated 
from  Rochester  September  19,  1436; 
was  at  the  council  of  Basil ;  died  Dec. 
6,  1445.  John  Stanberry,  Provost  of 
Eaton,  was  nominated  by  the  king,  but 
set  aside  by  the  Pope. 

1446.  27.  Walter  Lyhert,  alias  Hart, 
Provost  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford  ;  ap- 
pointed January  24,  1446;  died  May 
17,  1472. 

1472.  28.  James  Goldwell,  Dean  of 
Salisbury;  appointed  July  17,  1472; 
died  February  15,  1499. 

1499.  29.  Thomas  Jane,  or  Jann, 
Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford ;  Canon 
of  Windsor ;  Archdeacon  of  Essex ; 
appointed  July  21,  1499  ;  died  Sept. 
1500. 

1501.  30.  Richard  Nikke,  or  Nyx, 
Canon  of  Windsor,  and  Dean  of  the 
King's  Chapel;  confirmed  March  17, 
1501  ;  died  January,  1536. 

1536.  36.  William  Rugge,  or  Repps, 
Abbot  of  St.  Benedict  in  Hulme; 


elected  May  31,  1536 ;  died  September 
21,  1550. 

1550.  32.  Thomas  Thirlby,  Fellow  of 
Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge ;  translated 
from  Westminister  April  1,  1550 ; 
translated  to  Ely  in  1554. 

1554.  33.  John  Hopton,  Chaplain  to 
Queen  Mary  ;  elected  October  2,  1554 ; 
died  about  1558.  Richard  Cox,  was 
elected  June  22,  1559  j  but  before  con- 
secration he  was  removed  to  Ely. 

1560.  34.  John  Parkhurst,  elected 
April  1 3, 1 560;  died  Feb.  2, 1575,  aged  63. 

1575.  35.  Edmund  Freke,  translated 
from  Rochester,  July  13,  1575;  trans- 
lated to  Worcester  in  1 584. 

1585.  36.  Edmund  Scambler,  trans- 
lated from  Peterborough,  January  5th, 
1585 ;  died  May  7,  1594,  aged  85. 

1594.  37.  William  Redman,  Fellow 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  Arch- 
deacon of  Canterbury  ;  elected  Dec.  1 7, 
1594;  died  Sept.  25,  1602. 

1603.  38.  John  Jegon,  Dean  of  Nor- 
wich ;  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College, 
and  Master  of  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Cambridge;  elected  January  18,  1603; 
died  March  13,  1618. 

1618.  39.  John  Overall,  translated 
from  Litchfield  and  Coventry  May  21st, 
1618;  died  May  12,  1619. 

1619.  40.  Samuel  Harnset,  translated 
from  Chichester,  June  17,  1619;  trans- 
lated to  York  Nov.  26,  1628. 

1629.  41.  Francis  White,  translated 
from  Carlisle,  Jan.  22,  1629;  translated 
to  Ely  December  8, 1631. 

1032.  42.  Richard  Corbet,  translated 
from  Oxford  April  7th,  1632;  died  July 
28,  1635. 

1635.  43.  Matthew  Wren,  uncle  to 
Sir  Christopher  Wren,  translated  from 
Hereford  November  10th,  1635;  trans- 
lated to  Ely  in  1638. 

1638.  44.  Richard  Montague,  trans- 
lated from  Chichester,  May  4th,  1638  -r 
died  April  13,  1641. 

1641.  45.  Joseph  Hall,  translated 
from  Exeter  November  15,  1641  ;  died 
Sept.  8,  1656,  aged  82. 

THE  SEE  VACANT  FOUR  YEARS. 

1660.  46.  Edward  Reynolds,  Fellow 
of  Merton  College,  Oxford ;  Dean  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford  ;  elected  Nov. 
28,  1660 ;  died  July  29,  1676. 

1(576.  47.  Anthony  Sparrow,  trans- 
lated from  Exeter  on  August  19,  1676  j 
died  May  19,  1685,  aged  74. 

1685.  48.  William  Lloyd,  translated 
from  Peterborough  June  11th,  1685; 
deprived  for  not  taking  the  oaths  Febr. 
1,  1691. 
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1691.  49.  John  Moore,  Fellow  of 
Clare  Hall,  Cambridge;  Rector  of  St. 
Andrew's,  Holborn  ;  Prebendary  of 
Norwich;  nominated  April  23,  1691  ; 
translated  to  Ely  July  31,  1707. 

1708.  50.  Charles  Trimnell,  of  New 
College,  Oxford  ;  Prebendary  of  Nor- 
wich ;  elected  January  23,  1708;  trans- 
lated  to  Winchester  in  1721. 

1721.  51.  Thomas  Green,  Master  of 
Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge; 
Arcndeacon  and  Prebendary  of  Canter- 
bury ;  elected  in  the  year  1721  ;  trans- 
lated to  Ely  in  1723. 

1723.  52.  John  Leng,  of  Catherine 
Hall,  Cambridge  ;  elected  in  the  year 
1723;  died  in  1727. 

1727.  53.  William  Baker,  translated 
from  Bangor  in  the  year  1727;  died  in 
the  year  1732. 

1732.  54.  Robert  Butts,  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge  ;  Dean  of  Norwich ; 
elected  in  the  year  1732 ;  translated  to 
Ely  in  the  year  1838. 

1738.  55.  Thomas  Gooch,  translated 
from  Bristol  in  the  year  1738 ;  translated 
to  Ely  in  the  year  1748. 


1748.  56.  Samuel  Lisle,  translated 
from  St.  Asaph  in  the  year  1748;  died 
in  the  year  1749. 

1749. 57.  Thomas  Hayter,  Prebendary 
of  Westminster  ;  elected  in  the  year 
1749  ;  translated  to  London  in  the  year 
1761. 

J  761.  58.  Philip  Yonge,  translated 
from  Bristol  in  the  year  1761  j  died  in 
the  year  1783. 

1783.  59.  Lewis  Bagot,  translated 
from  Bristol  in  the  year  1783 ;  translated 
to  St.  Asaph  in  the  year  1790. 

1790.  60.  George  Home,  Dean  of 
Canterbury  ;  elected  in  the  year  1790; 
died  in  the  year  1792. 

1792.  61.  Charles  Manners  Sutton, 
Dean  of  Peterborough ;  appointed  Dean 
of  Windsor  in  1794 ;  elected  in  the  year 
1792  ;  translated  to  Canterbury  in  the 
year  1805. 

1805.  62.  Henry  Bathurst,  Preben- 
dary of  Durham  ;  elected  in  the  year 
1805.  Present  Lord  Bishop  of 
Norwich. 


OXFORD. 


The  bishopric  of  Oxford,  formerly  a 
part  of  that  of  Lincoln,  was  founded  by- 
king  Henry  VIII.,  and  endowed  by  him 
out  of  the  lands  belonging  to  the  dissolved 
monasteries  of  Abingdon  and  Osney, 
having  the  abbey-church  of  the  latter, 
about  half  a  mile  from  Oxford,  for  its 
cathedral  in  the  year  1541,  which  so 
continued  for  about  five  years,  when  it 
yielded  the  honor  to  a  building  in  the  city 
of  Oxford.  The  present  cathedral  was 
anciently  dedicated  to  St.  Frideswide  ; 
but  when  by  king  Henry  it  was  made 
the  bishop's  see,  it  was  entitled  Christ's 
Church;  the  chapter  consisting  of  a  dean, 
and  eight  prebendaries,  and  part  of  the 


lands,  which  had  been  purchased  or  pro- 
cured by  cardinal  Wolsey  for  the  endow- 
ment of  his  college,  being  assigned  it. 
This  see,  much  impoverished  by  its 
many  vacancies  during  the  reign  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  contains  only  the  county  of 
Oxford,  and  therein  195  parish  churches, 
of  which  88  are  impropriated.  It  has 
but  one  archdeacon,  who  is  of  Oxford; 
and  it  is  valued  in  the  king's  books  at 
£354  16s.  4 id.,  the  clergy's  tenth 
amounting  to  ,£255  8s.  Od. 

A«>k  Sable,  a  fern,  argent ;  in  chief  three  ladies'  head* 
arrayed  and  reiled^  argent ;  and  crowded,  or ;  and  in  base 


A.  D.  "  * 

1541.  1.  Robert  King,  the  last  abbot 
of  Osney  ;  created  bishop  of  Oxford  on 
the  erection  of  the  See  ;  died  December 
4,  1557.  Thomas  Goldwell,  Bishop  of 
St.  Asaph,  was  designed  for  this  See ; 
but  Queen  Mary  died  before  the  trans- 
lation could  be  effected. 

THE  SEE   VACANT  TEN  YEARS. 

1567.  2.  Hugh  Curwyn,  or  C  oren, 
of  Brazen  Nose  College,  Oxford  ;  Arch- 
deacon of  Dublin;  Chancellor  of  Ireland ; 


utyapi  of  #rt"0rtr. 

Dean  of  Hereford  ;  elected  September 
26,  1567 ;  died  in  Oct.  1568. 

THE    SEE    VACANT  TWENTY-ONE 
YEARS. 

1589.  3.  John  Underhill,  Chaplain  to 
the  Queen  ;  Rector  of  Lincoln  College, 
Oxford  ;  elected  December  8th,  1589  ; 
died  in  May,  1592. 

THE  SEE  VACANT  ELEVEN  YEARS. 

1G03.  4.  John  Bridges,  Scholar  and 
Fellow  of  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge  j 
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Dean  of  Salisbury  ;  elected  January  4, 
1(303;  died  Marcn  26,  1(518. 

1(»1».  5.  John  Howson,  Student  and 
Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford  ; 
elected  September  12,  1618;  translated 
to  Durham  in  1628. 

1628.  6.  Richard  Corbet,  Dean  of 
Christ's  Church,  Oxford  ;  elected  Sept. 
24,  1 628  ;  translated  to  Norwich  in  the 
year  1632. 

1632.  7.  John  Bancroft,  Master  of 
University  College,  Oxford ;  Preben- 
dary of  St.  Paul's;  elected  May  12, 
1632  ;  died  February,  1640. 

1640.  8.  Robert  Skinner,  translated 
from  Bristol  in  1640  ;  translated  to 
Worcester  in  1663. 

1663.  9.  William  Paul,  Fellow  of 
All  Souls'  College,  Oxford  ;  Dean  of 
Litchfield ;  elected  November  14,  1663 ; 
died  May  24,  1665. 

1665.  10.  Walter  Blandford.Preben- 
bary  of  Gloucester ;  Warden  of  Wadham 
College,  Oxford  ;  elected  Nov.  7,  1665; 
translated  to  Worcester  June  2,  1671. 

1671.  11.  Nathaniel,  the  third  lord 
Crew,  Dean  of  Chichester;  Rector  of 
Lincoln  College,  Oxford  ;  elected  June 
16,  1671  ;  translated  to  Durham  Oct. 
22,  1674. 

1674.  12.  Henry  Compton,  of  Queen's 
College,  Oxford ;  Canon  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford  ;  elected  November  10, 
1674;  translated  to  London  December 
18,  1675. 

1676.  13.  John  Fell,  Dean  of  Christ 
Church;  elected  January  8,  1676;  died 
July,  1686. 

1686.  14.  Samuel  Parker,  of  Wad- 
ham  and  Trinity  College,  Oxford  ; 
Archdeacon  of  Canterbury  ;  consecrated 
Oct.  17,  1686;  died  March  20,  1688. 

1688.  15.  Timothy  Hall,  of  Pem- 
broke College,  Oxford;  Rector  of  Hor- 
sington,  in  Bucks  ;  consecrated  October 
7,  1688;  died  April  10,  1690. 


1690.  16.  John  Hough,  Prebendary 
of  Worcester;  President  of  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford;  consecrated  May  II, 
1690  ;  translated  to  Litchfield  and  Co- 
ventry August  5,  1699. 

1699.  17.  William  Talbot,  of  Oriel 
College,  Oxford ;  Dean  of  Worcester  ; 
consecrated  September  24,  1699 ;  trans- 
lated to  Salisbury  in  1714. 

1715.  18.  John  Potter,  Fellow  of 
Lincoln,  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity, 
and  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford  ; 
elected  May  9,  1715;  translated  to  Can- 
terbury in  1737. 

1737.  19.  Thomas  Seeker,  translated 
from  Bristol  in  1737;  translated  to  Can- 
terbury in  1758. 

1758.  20.  John  Hume,  translated 
from  Bristol  in  1758;  translated  to  Sa- 
lisbury in  1766. 

1766.  21.  Robert  Lowth,  translated 
from  St.  David's  in  1766  ;  translated  to 
London  in  1777. 

1777.  22.  John  Butler,  Prebendary  of 
Winchester,  and  Archdeacon  of  Surrey  ; 
elected  in  1777  ;  translated  to  Hereford 
in  the  year  1788. 

1788.  23.  Edward  Small  well,  Canon 
of  Christ  Church,  Oxford ;  translated 
from  St.  David's  in  1788  ;  died  1799. 

1799.  24.  John  Randolph,  Canon  of 
Christ  Church,  and  Regius  Professor  of 
Divinity,  Oxford  ;  elected  1799  ;  trans- 
lated to  London  in  1807. 

1807.  25.  Charles  Moss,  elected  in 
1807;  died  in  1811. 

1812.  26.  William  Jackson,  elected 
in  1812;  died  in  1815. 

1815.  27.  Edward  Legge,  elected  in 
1815;  died  Jan.  27,  1827. 

1827.  28.  Charles  Lloyd,  Regius 
Professor  of  Divinity,  Oxford  University, 
elected  Feb.  1827;  died  May  31,  1829. 

1829.  29.  Richard  Bagot,  elected 
July,  1829.  Present  Lord  Bishop  of 
Oxford. 


PETERBOROUGH. 


Out  of  the  bishopric  of  Lincoln,  was 
erected  that  of  Peterborough,  after  the 
example  of  the  one  of  Oxford.  The  town 
was  anciently  called  Medeshamstede; 
but  on  the  building  of  the  abbey  church, 
founded  by  Wulphus,  king  of  the  Mer- 
cians, in  the  year  (133,  which  he  dedicated 
to  St.  Peter,  this  place  gained  the  name 
of  Peterborough.  The  church  being 
ruined  by  the  Danes,  it  M'as  rebuilt 
and  improved  by  Ethel  wold,  bishop  of 
Winchester,  in  the  year  9(50,  upon  whose 


mediation  it  was  most  liberally  endowed 
by  king  Edgar  ;  and  Adulph,  that  king's 
chancellor,  also  enriched  it  with  the 
gift  of  his  whole  estate.  Thus  prosperous 
it  continued  as  a  monastery  until  the 
dissolution,  when  king  Henry  VIII.,  by 
his  letters-patent,  converted  it  to  a 
bishop's  see,  founding  also  a  chapter  con- 
sisting of  a  dean  and  six  prebendaries. 
The  diocese  contains  the  two  counties  of 
Northampton  and  Rutland,  numbering 
293  parishes,  of  which  91  are  impropri- 
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ftted.  It  has  one  archdeacon  styled  of 
Northampton,  and  it  is  valued  in  the 
king's  books  at  £414  19s.  lid.,  the 


clergypaying  for  theirtenth  £520 16s.8d. 

A***.  Guto,  two  keys  In 


£uttxiiian  of  tfye  Miifyapi  af  tfctrrtarnuaf). 

A.  D. 


1541.  1.  John  Chambers,  the  last 
Abbot  of  Peterborough;  appointed 
Bishop  of  this  see  on  its  creation  in 
1541  ;  died  in  1556. 

1557.  2.  David  Pole,  or  Poole,  of  All 
Souls'  College,  Oxford;  Archdeacon  of 
Derby  ;  Chancellor  of  Litchfield  ;  con- 
secrated August  15,  1557  ;  deprived  in 
1559  by  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  died  in  the 
year  1568. 

1561.  3.  Edmund  Scambler,  of  Jesus 
College,  Cambridge;  Prebendary  of 
Westminster  and  York,  elected  Febr. 
4,  1561 ;  translated  to  Norwich  in  1584. 

1584.  4.  Richard  Howland,  Fellow 
of  St.  Peter's,  and  Master  of  Magdalen, 
and  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge  ; 
consecrated  March  16,  1584;  died  in 
June,  1600. 

1600.  5.  Thomas  Dove,  Scholar  and 
Fellow  of  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge  ; 
Dean  of  Norwich  ;  succeeded  in  1600 ; 
died  Aug.  30, 1630,  aged  75. 

1630.  6.  William  Pierse,  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford;  Dean  of  Peterborough; 
elected  Sept.  17.  1630  ;  translated  to 
Bath  and  Wells  December,  1632. 

1632.  7-  Augustine  Lindsell,  Fellow 
of  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge;  Dean  of 
Litchfield;  elected  Dec.  22,  1632; 
translated  to  Hereford  March,  1634. 

1634.  8.  Francis  Dee,  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge  ;  Dean  of  Chiches- 
ter :  elected  April  9,  1634;  died  Oct. 
8,  1638. 

1638.  9.  John  Towers,  Dean  of  Pe- 
terborough ;  elected  Nov.  21,  1638; 
died  January  10,  1648. 

THK    8EK     VACANT    TWELVE  YEARS. 

1660.  10.  Benjamin  Laney,  Scholar. 
Fellow,  and  Master  of  Pembroke  Hall, 
Cambridge ;  Dean  of  Rochester ;  elected 
Nov.  20,  1660;  translated  to  Lincoln 
April,  1663. 

1663.  11.  Joseph  Henshaw,  of  Mag- 


dalen College,  Oxford ;  Dean  of  Chi- 
chester;  elected  April  15,  1663;  died 
March  9,  1679. 

1679.  12.  William  Lloyd,  translated 
from  Landaff  March  28,  1679  ;  transla- 
ted to  Norwich  July,  1685. 

1685.  13.  Thomas  White,  of  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge;  Archdeacon 
of  Northampton  ;  elected  September  3, 
1 685 ;  deprived  for  not  taking  the  oaths 
February  I,  1691. 

1691.  14.  Richard  Cumberland,  of 
Magdalen  College,  Cambridge  ;  Rector 
of  All  Saints,  Stamford,  in  Lincolnshire; 
celebrated  as  an  author,  and  grandfather 
to  the  dramatist  and  poet ;  elected  May 
20,  1691  ;  died  in  1718. 

1718.  15.  White  Kennet,  of  Edmund 
Hall,  and  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  Col- 
lege, Oxford ;  Dean  of  Peterborough  ; 
elected  in  1718;  died  in  1728. 

1728.  16.  Robert  Clavering,  transla- 
ted from  Landaff  in  the  year  1728;  died 
in  the  year  1748. 

1748.  17-  John  Thomas,  Canon-Resi- 
dentiary of  St.  Paul's  ;  elected  in  1748 ; 
translated  to  Salisbury  in  1757. 

1757.  18.  Richard  Terrick,  Fellow  of 
Clare  Hall,  Cambridge  ;  Canon  Resi- 
dentiary of  St.  Paul's;  elected  in  1757; 
translated  to  London  in  1764. 

1764.  19.  Robert  I*rab,  Dean  of 
Peterborough;  elected  in  the  year  1764; 
died  in  the  year  1769. 

1769.  20.  John  Hinchcliffe,  Master 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  ;  elected 
in  1769  ;  died  in  1794. 

1794.  21.  Spencer  Marian,  translated 
from  Bristol  in  1794  ;  died  in  1813. 

1813.  22.  John  Parsons,  elected  in 
1813;  died  in  1819. 

1819.  23.  Herbert  Marsh,  translated 
from  Landaff  in  1819.  Present  Lord 
Bishop  of  Peterborough. 


ROCHESTER. 

The  bishopric  of  Rochester,  next  to  Saxons.    The  cathedral  church,  dedica- 

Canterbury,  is  the  most  ancient  of  any  ted  to  St.  Andrew,  was  erected  by 

in  England,  a  bishop's  see  being  erected  Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent,  when  it  was 

here  by  St.  Augustine  in  the  year  606,  made  a  bishop's  see ;  but  becoming 

about  ten  years  after  his  entrance  into  ruinous  and  decayed,  it  was  repaired  by 

England  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  Gundulphus,  its  bishop,  about  the  year 
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1080.  This  bishopric  was  anciently  in 
the  immediate  patronage  of  the  archr 
bishops  of  Canterbury ;  and  thus  it  con- 
tinued, until,  under  pretence  of  free 
and  capitular  elections,  the  popes  had 
i  ought  all  churches  under  the  influence 

t  their  own  hands.  However,  even 
after  this,  the  bishop  of  Rochester,  who 

-  led  himself  Roffensis,  yielded  more 
than  ordinary  obedience  to  his  metropo- 
litan, and  in  all  solemn  processions  was 
commonly  his  cross  bearer.  The  diocese 
is  the  least  in  England,  containing  only 


a  small  part  of  Kent,  numbering  not 
more  than  98  parishes,  of  which  36  are 
impropriate.  There  is  one  archdeacon, 
who  is  styled  of  Rochester.  The  valua- 
tion of  it  in  the  king's  books  is  £358  3s. 
2Jjd.,  the  clergy  paying  for  the  tenth 
the  least  of  any  in  England,  <£222  14s. 
6|d.  It  has  given  to  the  realm,  one 
chancellor,  one  lord  keeper  of  the  great 
seal,  and  one  lord  treasurer ;  and  to  the 
church  of  Rome,  it  has  yielded  a  cardinal. 

Ams.  Argent,  on  a  naltier,  guWw ;  an  eccallop^hcn,  or. 


A.  D. 

604.  1. 
Canterbury. 

624.  2. 

634. 
of  York. 

644. 

666. 

66!). 

677. 

681. 

693. 

727. 


£urrcjWton  at  trje  JJtrfjop*  of  »nrl)«ttcr. 


3. 

4. 

5. 
6. 


St.  Justus,  translated  to 
Romanus. 

St.   Paulinus,  archbishop 


740. 
764. 
775. 
790. 
802. 
804. 


St.  Ithamarus. 
Damianus. 
Putta. 

Quichelmus. 

Gebmundus,  or  Godwinus. 
Tobias. 

Adulfus,  or  Aldwuldfus. 
Duina,  or  Dunnus. 
Eardulfus. 

13.  Diora,  or  Deora. 

14.  Weremundus. 
Reornmod,  or  Beornred. 
Tadnoth. 
Bedenoth. 
Godwinus  I. 
Cutherwolf. 

Swithulfus,  he  died  in  897. 


/• 
8. 
9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 


15. 
16. 

17- 
18. 
19. 
20. 

in  a  great  mortality. 

21.  Buiricus. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 


Cheolmund. 
Chireserth. 
Burrichus. 

Alsanus,  alias  Alstanus. 
Godwinus  II. 
Godwinus  III.,  died 


980. 

1001.  26. 

1009.  27.  U<        .  ill-, 
the  year  1038. 

THE  SEE    VACANT    TWENTY  YEARS. 

1068.  28.  Siward,  Abbot  of  Abing- 
<I  »n  ;  consecrated  in  the  year  1058 ;  died 
the  year  1075. 

1076.  29.  Ernostus,  Monk  of  Becco, 
;n  Normandy;  consecrated  in  the  year 

"76;  died  July  15,  following. 

1077.  30.  Gundulph,  Monk  of  Becco; 
isecrated    March    19,    1077;  died 

>    rch8,  1108. 
1108.  31.  Ralph,  Abbot  of  Say,  in 
mandy  ;  consecrated  Aug.  9,  1 108  5 
1  slated  to  Canterbury  1114. 
1115.  32.  St.   Earnulph,  Abbot  of 


Peterborough ;    consecrated  December 

26,  1115;'  died  March  15,  1124, 
aged  84. 

1 1 25.  33.  John,  Archdeacon  of  Can- 
terburv  ;  consecrated  May  24,  1125; 
died  June  20,  1137. 

1137.  34.  John  II.,  consecrated  in  the 
year  1137;  died  in  1142. 

1142.  35.  Ascelin,  a  Monk;  suc- 
ceeded in  the  year  1 1 42  j  died  January, 
1147. 

1147.  36.  Walter,  Archdeacon  of 
Canterbury  ;  elected  in  the  year  1 147 ; 
died  July  26,  1182. 

1183.  37.  Walleran,  Archdeacon  of 
Baion ;  succeeded  in  the  year  1 183 ; 
died  in  the  year  1184. 

1185.  38.  Gilbert  Glanville,  Chief 
Justice;  elected  July  16,  1185;  died 
June  24,  1214. 

1214.  39.  Benedict  de  Sansetun, 
Precentor  of  St.  Paul's;  elected  Dec. 
13,  1214  ;  died  December,  1226. 

1226.  40.  Henry  de  Sandford,  Arch- 
deacon of  Canterbury  ;  elected  Dec.  26, 
1226  ;  died  February  24,  1235. 

1235.  41.  Richard  de  Wendover, 
elected  March  26,  1235;  died  October 
12,  1250. 

1250.  42.  Lawrence  de  St.  Martin, 
Chaplain  and  Counsellor  to  the  King; 
elected  October  19,  1250;  died  June, 
1274. 

1274.  43.  Walter  de  Merton,  elected 
July,  1274  ;  I #ord  Chancellor  ;  Founder 
of  Merton  College,  Oxford ;  died  Oct. 

27,  1277. 

1278.  44.  John  de  Bradfield,  Monk 
of  Rochester ;  consecrated  May  29, 
1278;  died  April  23,  1283.  John  de 
Kirkeby,  Archdeacon  of  Coventry,  was 
next  elected,  who  refused  the  dignity. 

1283.  45.  Thomas  de  Inglethorp, 
Dean  of  St.  Pauls;  elected  July  9, 
1283;  died  May,  1291. 
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1291.  46.  Thomas  deWuldham,  alias 
de  Suthflete ;  Prior  of  Rochester.  Beiug 
elected,  he  at  first  refused  the  dignity  ; 
but  the  choice  again  falling  to  him,  he 
accepted  the  see,  and  was  consecrated 
January  6,  1291  ;  died  Feb.  28,  1316. 

1316.  47.  Haymo  de  Hythe,  Confes- 
sor to  the  king;  elected  March  18, 
1316;  died  May  4,  1352. 

1352.  48.  John  de  Shepey,  Prior  of 
Rochester ;  appointed  Oct.  22,  1352 ; 
Lord  Treasurer ;  died  Oct.  19,  1360. 

1360.  49.  William  de  Wittlesey, 
Master  of  St.  Peter's  College,  Cam- 
bridge ;  Archdeacon  of  Huntingdon ; 
elected  October  23,  1360 ;  translated  to 
Worcester  March  6,  1363. 

1363.  50.  Thomas  Trilleck,  Dean  of 
St.  Paul's ;  appointed  March  6,  1363  ; 
died  December,  1372.  John  de  Hertley 
was  next  elected,  but  he  was  rejected  by 
the  Pope. 

1373.  51.  Thomas  de  Brinton,  Con- 
fessor to  the  king ;  appointed  January 
31,  1373;  died  in  the  year  1389.  John 
Barnet  was  elected,  but  rejected  by  the 
Pope. 

1389.  52.  William  de  Bottlesham, 
translated  from  liandaff  Aug.  27,  1389; 
died  February,  1400. 

1400.  53.  John  de  Bottlesham,  Pre- 
bendary of  York  ;  Master  of  St.  Peter's 
College,  Cambridge;  consecrated  July 
4,  1400;  died  April,  1404. 

1404.  54.  Richard  Young,  translated 
from  Bangor  July  28,  1404 :  died  Oct. 
1418. 

1419.  55.  John  Kemp,  Archdeacon 
of  Durham;  elected  January,  1419; 
translated  to  Chichester  February  28, 
1421.  Thomas  Spoffurd  was  the"  next 
elected  ;  but  before  consecration  was  re- 
moved to  Hereford. 

1421.  56.  John  Langdon,  Monk  of 
Canterbury;  appointed  November  17, 
1421  ;  died  September  30,  1434. 

1435.  57.  Thomas  Browne,  Dean  of 
Salisbury;  consecrated  May  1,  1435; 
translated  to  Norwich  September  10, 
1436. 

^  1436.  58.  William  Wells,  Abbot  of 
York,  afterwards  Provost  of  Beverley  ; 
Keener  of  the  Privy  Seal ;  consecrated 
April  I,  1436;  died  in  1443. 

1444.  59.  John  Lowe,  translated  from 
St.  Asaph  April  22,  1444 ;  died  in  the 
year  1467. 

1468.  fit).  Thomas  Scot,  surnamed 
Rotheram  ;  Fellow  and  Master  of  Pem- 
broke Hall,  Cambridge ;  Provost  of 
Beverley  ;  appointed  March  27,  1468  ; 
translated  to  Lincoln  in  1471. 

1472.  61.  John  Alcock,  Dean  of  St. 


Stephen's,  Westminster ;  Master  of  the 
Rolls;  appointed  March  17,  1472; 
translated  to  Worcester  in  1476  j 
Founder  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge. 

1476.  62.  John  Russell,  of  New 
College,  Oxford ;  Archdeacon  of  Bucks; 
appointed  September  20,  1476 ;  trans- 
lated to  Lincoln  in  1480. 

1480,  63.  Edmund  Audley,  of  Lin- 
coln College,  Oxford;  Prebendary  of 
York  ;  appointed  September  18,  1480  ; 
translated  to  Hereford  in  1492. 

1492.  64.  Thomas  Savage,  Canon  of 
York,  and  Dean  of  the  King's  Chapel ; 
appointed  December  3,  1492;  trans- 
lated to  London  Oct.  27,  1496. 

1497.  65.  Richard  Fit- James,  Pre- 
bendary of  St.  Paul's;  Warden  of 
Merton  College,  Oxford  ;  appointed 
May  17,  1497  ;  translated  to  Chichester 
in  the  year  1503. 

1504.  66.  John  Fisher,  Chancellor  of 
Cambridge,  and  Master  of  Queen's  Col- 
lege; a  Cardinal  ;  appointed  October 
14,  1504  ;  beheaded  June  22,  1535. 

1535.  67.  John  Hilsey,  Prior  of  the 
Dominican  Friars  iii  London  ;  appointed 
October  4,  1535 ;  died  in  1538. 

1540.  68.  Nicholas  Heath,  Fellow  of 
Clare  Hall,  Cambridge ;  Archdeacon  of 
Stafford ;  Almoner  ;  elected  March  26, 
1540 ;  translated  to  Worcester  in  1543. 

1544.  69.  Henry  Holbeach,  Dean  of 
Worcester;  Suffragan  Bishop  of  Bris- 
tol :  elected  May  3,  1544 ;  translated 
to  Lincoln  in  the  year  1547- 

1547.  70.  Nicholas  Ridley,  Scholar, 
Fellow,  and  Master  of  Pembroke  Hal), 
Cambridge ;  concecrated  September  5, 
1547 ;  translated  to  London  April  1, 
1550. 

1550.  71.  John  Poynet,  of  King's 
College,  Cambridge ;  Prebendary  of 
Canterbury ;  consecrated  June  29,  1550; 
translated  toWinchester  March  23,  1551. 

1551.  72.  John  Scory,  consecrated 
August  30,  1551 ;  translated  to  Chiches- 
ter May,  1552. 

THE  SEE  VACANT  ABOVE  THREE 
YEARS. 

1554.  73.  Maurice  Griffin,  Archdea- 
con of  Rochester ;  consecrated  April  1 , 
1554  ;  died  November  20,  1558. 

1559.  74.  Edmund  Gheast,  Fellow  of 
King's  College,  Cambridge;  Archdea- 
con of  Canterbury  ;  elected  J  anuary  29, 
1559  ;  translated  to  Salisbury  in  1571. 

1571.  75.  Edmund  Freake,  Dean  of 
Salisbury;  elected  February  26,  1571; 
translated  to  Norwich  in  1575. 

157fi.  76.  John  Piers,  Fellow  of  Mag- 
dalen College,  Oxford  ;  Dean  of  Salis- 
bury and  Christ  Church,  Oxford ;  Al- 
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n inner  ;  elected  April  10,  1576;  trans- 
lated to  Salisbury  in  1577. 

1578.  77.  John  Young,  Scholar,  Fel- 
low, and  Master  of  Pembroke  Hall, 
Cambridge  ;  Prebendary  of  Westmin- 
ster; nominated  January  31,  1578; 
died  April  10,  1605,  aged  "71. 

1605.  78.  William  Barlow,  of  Trinity 
Hall,  Cambridge ;  Dean  of  Chester ; 
elected  May  23,  1605  j  translated  to 
Lincoln  in  the  vear  1608. 

1608.  79.  Richard  Nevle,  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge;  Bean  of  West- 
minster; elected  July  2,  1608;  trans- 
lated to  Litchfield  and  Coventry  in  the 
year  1610. 

1610.  80.  John  Buckeridge,  Presi- 
dent of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford; 
elected  December  29,  1610;  translated 
to  Ely  in  1628. 

1628.  81.  Walter  Curie,  Fellow  of 
St.  Peter's  College,  Cambridge ;  Dean 
of  Litchfield  ;  elected  Julv  22,  1628; 
translated  to  Bath  and  Wells  in  1629. 

1629.  82.  John  Bowie,  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge;  Dean  of  Salisbury; 
elected  December  14,  1629 ;  died  Oct. 
9,  1637. 

1637.  83.  John  Warner,  Fellow  of 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford ;  Dean  of 
Litchfield;  Founder  of  Bromley  Col- 
lege in  Kent ;  elected  November  13, 
1637;  died  October  14,  1666,  aged  86 
years. 

1666.  84.  John  Dolben,  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford ;  Dean  of  Westmin- 
ster ;  elected  November  13,  1666  ; 
translated  to  York  in  1683. 

1683.  85.  Francis  Turner,  Fellow  of 
New  College,  Oxford,  and  Master  of 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge ;  Dean 


Windsor;  consecrated  November  11, 
1683  ;  and  translated  to  Ely  August 
23,  1684. 

1684.  86.  Thomas  Sprat,  of  Magda- 
len College,  Oxford  ;  Dean  of  \Vest- 
minster;  consecrated  Nov.  2,  1684  ; 
died  May  20,  1713. 

1713.  87.  Francis  Atterbury,  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford  ;  Dean  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford  ;  appointed  June,  1  7  > : ;  ; 
deprived  and  banished  May  27,  1723  ; 
died  in  the  year  1732. 

1723.  88. "Samuel  Bradford,  trans- 
lated from  Carlisle  in  the  year  1723  ; 
died  in  the  year  1731. 

1731.  89.  Joseph  Wilcocks,  trans- 
lated from  Gloucester  in  the  year  1731  ; 
died  in  the  year  1756. 

1756.  90.  Zachariah  Pearce,  trans- 
lated from  Bangor  in  the  vear  1756;  he 
resigned  the  Deanery  of  Westminster  in 
1768;  died  in  1774. 

1774.  91.  John  Thomas,  Dean  of 
Westminster;  elected  in  the  year  1774 ; 
died  in  the  year  1793,  aged  83. 

1793.  92.  Samuel  Horsley,  transla- 
ted from  St.  David's  in  1793;' translated 
to  St.  Asaph  in  the  year  1802. 

1802.  93.  Thomas  Dampier,  Pre- 
bendary of  Durham ;  elected  in  the 
year  1802 ;  translated  to  Ely  in  the 
year  1808. 

1808.  94.  Walter  King,  elected  in 
the  year  1808;  died  Feb.  22,  1827. 

1827.  95.  Hugh  Percy,  elected  June, 
1827  ;  translated  to  Carlisle,  September, 
1827. 

1827.  96.  George  Murray,  translated 
from  Sodor  and  Man,  November,  1827  ; 
Dean  of  Worcester.  Present  Lord 
Bishop  of  Rochester. 


♦ 


SALISBURY. 


The  bishopric  of  Salisbury  has  long 
been  the  consolidation  of  two  dioceses ; 
of  which,  the  one  had  its  cathedral,  or 
chief  seat  at  Sherbourne,  in  the  county 
of  Dorset,  and  the  other  at  Wilton,  once 
the  chief  town  of  Wiltshire,  but  now 
much  decayed  after  yielding  that  dignity 
with  the  see  to  Salisbury.  Of  these, 
Sherbourne  has  the  greater  claim  to 
antiquity,  whose  diocese  at  first  extended 
itself  over  all  those  counties,  which  are 
now  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Salis- 
bury, Bristol,  Wells,  and  Exeter.  This 
extent  of  ecclesiastical  dominion  endured 
until  the  formation  of  the  dioceses  of 
Wrells  and  Exeter  in  the  year  905,  when 
it  was  further  curtailed  by  the  erection 


of  that  of  Wilton  also.  But  this  last, 
when  it  had  been  under  the  authority  of 
no  more  than  nine  bishops,  was  again 
united  to  its  parent,  Sherbourne  ;  and 
both  were  afterwards  removed  to  Salis- 
bury, as  being  the  most  important  place 
in  the  diocese,  and  therefore  considered 
as  the  most  suitable  for  a  bishop's  see. 
However,  even  in  this  situation,  being 
fixed  on  the  hill  in  that  ancient  fortified 
town,  called  Old  Salisbury  or  Sarum,  it 
found  not  a  permanent  possession,  which 
it  at  length  gained  at  the  distance  of  two 
miles,  where  is  now  situated  what  is 
styled  the  city  of  New  Salisbury.  Her- 
mannus,  who  removed  the  see  from  Sher- 
bourne, first  began  the  church  at  Old 
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Sarum,  which  Osmund,  his  successor, 
finished.  Richard,  surnamed  the  Poor, 
the  fourth  from  Osmund,  removed  the 
see  into  the  valley,  and  first  began  the 
noble  pile,  now  the  admiration  of  ages 
for  its  uniform,  regular,  and  systematic 
structure,  which  was  finished  by  bishop 
Bridport,  in  the  year  1258,  and  dedicated 
to  the  honor  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

As  for  the  privileges  of  this  church, 
the  bishops  anciently  claimed  the  office 
of  precentor  to  their  metropolitan,  and 
in  a  later  age  to  be  chancellors  of  the 
Most  Noble  Order  of  the  Garter  ;  which 
office,  being  first  instituted  by  king  Ed- 
wdrd  IV.,  was  vested  by  him  in  the 
person  of  Richard  Beauchamp  of  Sarum, 
and  his  successors  in  that  see ;  but  by 
Henry  VIII.,  in  his  new  statutes,  it  was 
left  solely  to  the  king's  disposal,  either 
to  a  clergyman  or  layman,  as  the  royal 

Ideasure  should  prompt.  The  office  thus 
ong  continued  in  the  hands  of  laymen, 
no  clergyman  enjoying  it,  (though  in  the 
year  1608  it  was  much  sought  for  by 


bishop  Cotton,)  until  the  death  of  Sir 
Henry  de  Vic,  the  then  chancellor,  in 

 ,  when  the  restitution  of  the  dignity 

to  Ward,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  his 
successors,  was  made  by  king  Charles  II. 
at  a  chapter  of  the  order  then  held. 

The  diocese  contains  in  it  the  counties 
of  Berks  and  Wilts,  that  of  Dorset  being 
dismembered  from  it  by  king  Henry 
VIII.,  to  form  a  portion  of  his  newly 
erected  bishopric  of  Bristol ;  and  in  these 
counties  are  544  parish  churches,  of 
which  109  are  impropriations.  This  see 
has  furnished  the  church  with  one  saint, 
and  Rome  with  two  cardinals ;  it  num- 
bers amongst  the  statesmen  of  England, 
one  lord  chief  justice,  three  lord  chancel- 
lors, two  lord  treasurers,  and  two  masters 
of  the  rolls.  It  has  three  archdeacons, 
who  are  those  of  Salisbury,  Berks,  and 
Wilts.  And  it  is  valued  in  the  king's 
books  at  £1367  lis.  8d.,  the  clergy 
paying  for  their  tenth,  £901  8s.  Od. 

Aftxa.  Ature,  our  Lady,  with  her  babe  In  her  rijtht 
arm,  and  a  Kx-ptcr  in  the  left,  all  or. 


A.  D. 

705.  1. 

710.  2. 

738.  3. 

756.  4. 

778.  5. 

798.  6. 

817.  7- 

868.  8. 
Mart. 

872.  9. 

875.  10. 

879.  11. 
nevensis. 


£ucmttton  of  tfje  Ut^on*  of  ^rjertflurne. 


St.  Aldhelmus. 

Fortherus. 

Herewaldus. 

Ethelwaldus. 

Denefrithus. 

Wilbertus. 

Kal stan us,  or  Alfstanus. 
Eadmundus,  or  S.  Hamand 

Ethelragus. 
Alfricus. 

Asserius,  surnamed  Me- 


883.  12.  Swithelmus,  or  Sigelmus. 

889.  13.  Ethelwardus  II.,  after  the 
death  of  whom,  this  diocese  was  divided 
into  many  parts,  those  of  Welles,  Crid- 
dington,  and  St.  Germain's,  (both  of 
which  now  form  Exeter,)  being  taken 
out  of  it,  in  the  year  905,  by  Plegmun- 
dus,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  At  which 
time  also,  to  divide  the  honors  with  Sher- 
bourne,  there  was  another  see  erected 
at  Wilton,  the  seat  of  which  was  some- 
times there,  and  sometimes  at  Ramsbury 
and  Sunning. 


£\xmiiitjn  of  tfj*  Stf)onrf  of  Wttbaitxxu  boo  matan. 


8HERBOURNE. 

906.  14.  Werstanus. 

918.  15.  Ethelbaldus. 

— .  16.  Sigelmus  II. 

934.  17.  Alfredus. 

941.  18.  Wulfeius. 

958.  19.  Alfwoldus. 

978.  20.  Ethelricus. 

986.  21.  Ethel  si  us. 

998.  22.  Brithwinus. 
1009.  23.  Elmerus. 
1020.  24.  Brithwinus. 
1041.  25.  Elfwoldus,  after  the  death 
of  whom,  in  the  year  1050,  Hermannus, 
who  had  before  been  bishop  of  Wilton, 
and  resigned  that  church  because  the 
monks  of  Malmsbury  would  not  give 
him  leave  to  remove  his  see  episcopal  to 


WILTON. 

906.    1.  Ethelstanus. 

920.    2.  Odo  Severus. 

934.    3.  Osulfus. 

971.    4.  A  lest  anus. 

981.    5.  Wulfgarus. 

986.  6.  Siriciu8,  translated  to  Can- 
terbury ;  Abbot  of  Canterbury. 

990.  7.  Alfricus,  translated  to  Can- 
terbury ;  Monk  of  Glasburv. 

996.    8.  Brithwoldus.  * 

1007.    9.  Livingus. 
1013.  10.  jEthelwinus. 

1045.  11.  Hermann  us,  the  last  bishop 
of  Wilton. 
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their  abbey,  was  made  bishop  of 
bourne  ;  and  having  joined  both  sees 
together,  did  shortly  after,  in  the  year 


1056,  remove  both  to  Salisbury,  from 
which  himself  and  his 
afterwards  entitled. 


SuccoKfon  of  tfjc  3Bt*rjoa<  at  SaUtfrnr*. 


1056.  1.  Hermannus,  removed  the 
see  to  Salisbury  in  the  year  1056  ; 

died   . 

1078.  2.  St.  Osmund  de  Seez,  earl 
of  Dorset ;  succeeded  in  the  year  1078 ; 
Lord  Chancellor  ;  died  in  the  month  of 
r,  1099. 


THE  SEE  VACANT  ABOVE  TWO  YEARS. 

1 102.  3.  Roger,  Lord  Chief  Justice, 
and  Lord  Treasurer ;  elected  April  13, 
1102;  died  Dec.  4,  1139. 

TUB  SEE  VACANT  THREE  YEARS. 

1 142.  4.  Josceline  de  Bailol,  a  T,um- 
bard  ;  Archdeacon  of  Winchester  ;  and 
Prebendary  of  York ;  consecrated  in  the 
year  1142  ;  died  November  18,  1184. 

THE  SEE  VACANT  FOUR  YEARS. 

1188.  5.  Hubert  Walter,  Dean  of 
York;  elected  September  15th,  1)88; 
translated  to  Canterbury  in  1193. 

1194.  6.  Herbert  Poore,  called  by 
Godwin  Robert  Poore  ;  elected  April 
29,  1194;  diedFebr.  6,  J  217. 

1217.  7.  Richard  Poore,  translated 
from  Chichester  in  the  year  1217  ;  trans- 
lated to  Durham  in  the  year  1228. 

1228.  8.  Robert  de  Bingham,  Pre- 
bendary of  Salisbury  ;  elected  in  Dec. 
1228  ;  died  Nov.  2,  1246. 

1246.  9.  William  of  York,  Provost 
of  Beverley ;  elected  December  10th, 
1246;  died  Jan.  31,  1256. 

1256.  10.  Giles  de  Bridport,  Dean  of 
Wells;  consecrated  March  Uth,  1256; 
died  December  13,  1262. 

1263.  11.  Walter  de  la  Wyle,  Sub- 
chanter  of  Salisbury  ;  elected  in  Febr. 
1263  ;  died  Jan.  3,  1270. 

1270.  12.  Robert  de  Wykehampton, 
Dean  of  Salisbury ;  elected  March  6th, 
1270 ;  died  April  24,  1284. 

1 284.  13.  Walter  Scammel,  Dean  of 
Salisbury;  appointed  May  24th,  1284  ; 
died  September  25,  1286. 

1287.  14.  Henry  do  Brandeston,  Dean 
of  Salisbury;  elected  January  2,  1287; 
died  February  11,  1 288.  Lawrence  de 
Akkeburne,  or  De  Ilawkeburne,  was 
elected  May  10,  1288;  but  died  Aug. 
8  following,  before  confirmation. 

1288.  15.  William  de  Corner,  elected 
November  26th,  1288;  in  1279  he  was 
chosen  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  but  set 
aside  by  the  Pope;  died  in  1291. 

1291.  16.  Nicholas  Ijongespee,  Pre- 


bendary of  Salisbury  ;  consecrated  on 
March  16.  1291  j  died  May  18,  1297. 

1297.  17.  Simon  de  Gaunt,  elected 
July  31,  1297  ;  died  Mav  31,  1315. 

1315.  18.  Roger  de  Martival,  Dean 
of  Lincoln ;  elected  June  1 1 , 1315 ;  died 
March  14,  1330. 

1330.  19.  Robert  Wyvill,  succeeded 
August  21,  1330  ;  died  in  the  month  of 
September,  1375. 

1375.  20.  Ralph  Erghum,  appointed 
October  12,  1375  ;  translated  to  Bath 
and  Wells  September  14, 1388. 

1388.  21.  John  Waltham,  appointed 
April  3rd,  1388 ;  Master  of  the  Rollsj 
Lord  Treasurer  ;  died  September,  1395. 

1395.22.  Richard  Metford, translated 
from  Chichester  October  25, 1395;  died 
in  1407. 

1407.  23.  Nicholas  Bubbewith, trans- 
lated from  London  August  14th,  1407  ; 
translated  to  Bath  and  Wells  in  1408. 

1408.  24.  Robert  Hallum,  Archdeacon 
of  Canterbury ;  a  Cardinal ;  and  Chan- 
cellor of  Oxford  j  appointed  June  22nd, 
1408;  died  in  September,  1417- 

1417.  25.  John  Chaundler,  Dean  of 
Salisbury  ;  elected  November  15, 1417  ; 
died  in  July,  1426. 

1427.  26.  Robert  Neville,  Provost  of 
Beverley;  appointed  on  July  9»  1427; 
translated  to  Durham  in  1437- 

1438.  27.  William  Aiscough,  Clerk 
of  the  Council  j  appointed  February  1 1 , 
1438 ;  murdered  June  29,  1450. 

1450.  28.  Richard  Beauchmnp,  trans- 
lated from  Hereford  August  14,  1450; 
the  first  Chancellor  of  the  Garter  ;  died 
in  the  year  1482. 

1482.  29.  Lionel  Woodville,  Dean  of 
Exeter ;  Chancellor  of  Oxford  ;  appoint- 
ed March  28,  1482;  died  in  1485. 

1485.  30.  Thomas  Langton,  translated 
from  St.  David's,  February  9th,  1485  ; 
Chancellor  of  the  Garter  ;  translated  to 
Winchester  in  1493. 

1493.  31.  John  Blyth,  Master  of  the 
Rolls ;  Chancellor  of  Cambridge  ;  ap- 
pointed Dec.  22,  1493;  Chancellor  of 
the  Garter;  died  Aug.  23,  1499. 

1500.  32.  Henry  Deane,  translated 
from  Bangor  March  22nd,  1500 ;  trans- 
lated to  Canterbury  in  1501. 

(502.  33.  Edmund  Audlev,  transla- 
ted from  Hereford  April  2,  1502  ;  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Garter ;  died  August  23nl. 
1524. 
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1524.  34.  Lawrence  Campejus,  a 
Cardinal ;  appointed  December  2,  1524 ; 
deprived  by  act  of  parliament  in  the  year 
1 534,  for  non-residence ;  Chancellorship 
of  the  Garter  now  fell  into  the  hands  of 
laymen. 

1535.  35.  Nicholas  Shaxton,  Treasu- 
rer of  Sarum  ;  Master  of  Gonville  Col- 
lege. Cambridge  ;  elected  February  22, 
1535 ;  he  resigned  in  consequence  of  not 
subscribing  to  the  Six  Articles,  July  1st, 
1539. 

1539.  36.  John  Salcott,  or  Capon  ; 
translated  from  Bangor,  July  31,  1539  ; 
died  October  6,  1557.  Peter  Petow,  a 
Cardinal,  was  appointed  to  this  See  by 
the  Pope,  but  the  Queen  would  not 
allow  him  to  enter  the  realm.  Francis 
Mallet  was  then  nominated  by  the  Queen 
October  14,  1558  ;  but  he  was  rejected 
on  her  death,  in  November  following. 

1559.  37.  John  Jewell,  Portionist  of 
Merton,  and  Scholar  of  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Oxford;  elected  August  21st, 
1559 ;  died  September  23, 1571. 

1571.  38.  Edmund  Gheast,  translated 
from  Rochester,  December  15th,  1571 ; 
Almoner  ;  died  Febr.  28,  1577- 

1577.  39.  John  Piers,  translated  from 
Rochester  October  11,  1577  ;  Almoner ; 
translated  to  York  in  the  year  1 588. 

THE  SEE  VACANT  THREE  YEARS. 

1591.  40.  John  Cold  well,  Dean  of 
Rochester ;  elected  December  2,  1591 ; 
died  October  14,  1596. 

THE  SEE  VACANT  NEARLY  TWO  YEARS. 

1598.  41.  Henrv  Cotton,  of  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford ;  Prebendary  of  Win- 
chester; elected  September  28,  1598; 
died  May  7,  1615. 

1615.  42.  Robert  Abbot.  Master  of 
Baliol  College.  Oxford  ;  elected  October 
11,  1615  ;  died  March  2,  1618,  aged  58 
years. 

1618.  43.  Martin  Fotherbv,  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge  ;  Prebendary  of 
Canterbury;  elected  March  26,  1618; 
died  March  1 1 ,  1620. 

1620.  44.  Robert  Tounson,  Fellow  of 
Queen's  College,  Cambridge  ;  Dean  of 
Westminster  ^elected  March  24,  1620; 
died  May  15,  1621. 

1621.  45.  John  Davenant,  Master  of 
Queen's  College,  Cambridge  ;  elected 
June  11,  1621  ;  died  April  20,  1641. 

1641.  46.  Brian  Duppa,  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford  ;  Tutor  to  the  Prince ; 
translated  from  Chichester  in  the  year 

1641  ;  translated  to  Winchester  Sept. 

10,  1660. 


1660.  47.  Humphrey  Henchman,  of 
Clare  Hall,  Cambridge  ;  Precentor  of 
Salisbury  ;  elected  October  4th,  1 660 ; 
translated  to  London  in  1 663. 

1663.  48.  John  Earle,  translated  from 
Worcester  September  19th,  1663  ;  died 
November  17*  1665. 

1665.  49.  Alexander  Hyde,  Fellow 
of  New  College,  Oxford  ;  Dean  of  Win- 
chester ;  consecrated  December  3 1st. 
1665 ;  died  August  22,  1667,  aged  70 
years. 

1667.  50.  Seth  Ward,  translated  from 
Exeter  September  5,  1667 ;  Chancellor 
of  the  Garter,  which  office  has  since 
continued  annexed  to  the  bishopric ; 
died  January  6,  1689. 

1689.  51.  Gilbert  Burnet,  of  the  col- 
lege of  Aberdeen  ;  Preacher  at  the  Rolls ; 
consecrated  March  31,  1689;  died  on 
March  17,  1714. 

1715.  52.  William  Talbot,  translated 
from  Oxford  April  23,  1715  ;  translated 
to  Durham  in  1722. 

1722.  53.  Richard  Willis,  translated 
from  Gloucester  in  1722  ;  translated 
to  Winchester  in  1723. 

1723.  54.  Benjamin  Hoadley,  trans- 
lated from  Hereford  in  the  year  1 723  ; 
translated  to  Winchester  in  1734. 

1734.  55.  Thomas  Sherlock,  trans- 
lated from  Bangor  in  the  year  1734  ; 
translated  to  London  in  1748. 

1748.  56.  John  Gilbert,  translated 
from  Landaff  in  the  year  1748;  translated 
to  York  in  1757. 

1757.  57.  John  Thomas,  translated 
from  Peterborough  in  the  year  1757; 
translated  to  Winchester  in  1761. 

1761.  58.  Hon.  Robert  Drummond, 
translated  from  St.  Asaph  in  the  year 
1761;  translated  to  York  in  the  same 
year. 

1761.  59.  John  Thomas,  translated 
from  Lincoln  in  the  year  1761 ;  died  in 
the  year  1766. 

1766.  60.  John  Hume,  translated 
from  Oxford  in  the  year  1766 ;  died  in 
the  year  1782. 

1782.  61.  Hon.  Shute  Barrington, 
translated  from  Landaff  in  the  year  1782 ; 
translated  to  Durham  in  1791 . 

1791.  62.  John  Douglas,  translated 
from  Carlisle  in  the  year  1791  ;  died  in 
the  year  1807. 

1807.  63.  John  Fisher,  translated 
from  Exeter  in  the  year  1807;  died 
in  the  year  1825. 

1825.  64.  Thomas  Burgess, translated 
from  St.  David's  in  the  year  1825. 
Present  Lord  Bishop  of  Salisbury. 
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■  WESTMINSTER. 


The  bishopric  of  Westminster,  as  it 
related  to  the  Saxons,  was  both  of  a  late 
erection  and  of  a  short  continuance  ;  but 
in  the  time  of  the  Britons,  the  church 
was  the  see  for  the  archbishop  of  London. 
And  though  it  has  been  affirmed  in  an  old 
record  that  the  see  was  planted  in  the 
church  of  St.  Peter,  in  Cornhill,  yet  it 
is  certain  that  such  statement  is  an  "error, 
the  real  situation  being  St.  Peter's, 
in  Thorney,  which  is  the  ancient 
name  of  that  part  of  the  city  now 
called  Westminster.  The  archbishop- 
ric being  brought  to  insignificance 
by  the  Saxons,  Sebert,  the  first 
christian  king  of  Essex,  erected  a  church 
on  the  site  of  the  British  one,  and  dedi- 
cated it  to  St.  Peter,  as  the  former 
building  had  been  ;  and  from  its  situation 
to  the  west  of  St.  Paul's,  it  came  at 
length  to  be  called  Westminster.  This 
second  building  at  length  becoming 
ruinous,  it  was  again  rebuilt  by  Edward 
the  Confessor,  and  liberally  endowed  by 
him  and  stored  with  monks,  who  were 
conveyed  hither  from  Exeter.  The  third 
building  being  also  demolished  by  king 
Henry  III.,  he  built  the  present  struc- 
ture, except  the  portion  attached  by  the 
abbots  towards  the  west,  and  the  deserv- 
edly admired  wonder  of  workmanship, 
the* chapel  of  Henry  VII.,  which  adorns 


the  eastern  portion  of  the  building.  The 
abbots  of  this  church  enjoyed  arcbiepis- 
copol  jurisdiction  within  their  liberties, 
were  entrusted  with  the  possession  of  the 
regalia,  were  prominent  by  a  chief  ser- 
vice in  the  coronation  of  the  kings  of  the 
England,  and  possessed  a  place  in 
parliament ;  in  which  privileges,  ex- 
cepting that  of  parliamentary  impor- 
tance, the  deans  now  succeed 
them.  When  this  monastery,  then 
valued  at  £3977,  was  suppressed 
by  Henry  VIII.,  he  in  the  year  1539, 
erected  it  into  a  deanery,  and  afterwards 
in  the  year  1541,  further  dignified  it  by 
making  it  a  bishop's  see.  This  dignity, 
however,  lasted  not  long,  and  was  pos- 
sessed by  only  one  prelate,  Thirleby, 
who  after  nine  years,  having  despoiled 
the  see  of  the  patrimony  allotted  it,  was 
removed  to  Norwich,  and  the  diocese  of 
Westminster,  which  consisted  of  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  was  restored  to 
that  of  London,  its  former  possessor. 
Queen  Mary  once  more  introduced  an 
abbot ;  but  her  foundation  was  dissol- 
ved by  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  made  it  a 
collegiate  church,  consisting  of  a  dean 
and  twelve  prebendaries,  as  at  present 
constituted. 

Ami  of  St.  Edward  the  Confewor^n  **hi^ °^  **- 


A.  D. 


C&e  Xufyop  of  mtitminittr. 


1541.  2.  Thomas  Thirleby,  the  first    the  year  1514;  translated  to  Norwich, 
and  only  bishop  of  Westminster  since    April  1,  1550. 
the  time  of  the  Britons  ;  consecrated  in 


WINCHESTER. 


The  bishopric  of  Winchester  is  of 
great  antiquity,  and,  contrary  to  the 
others  in  the  South-west  parts  of  the 
island,  has  never  changed  its  see  since 
the  first  foundation.  The  city  was  once 
the  regal  seat  of  the  West-Saxon  kings ; 
and  the  cathedral  was  first  founded  and 
endowed  by  Cinisgisil,  the  first  christian 
king  of  Wessex,  who  gave  it  a  cir- 
cumference of  land,  extending  seven 
miles  around  Winchester,  which  donation 
was  confirmed  by  his  son  and  successor 
Cenowalch,  who,  adding  to  this  gift  the 
manors  of  Alresford,  Dowaton,  and 
Worthy,  completed  the  building  which 
was  left  unfinished  by  his  father.  The 
present  church  was  begun  by  the  bishop 


Walkin,  and,  being  continued  by  his  suc- 
cessors, was  finished  by  William  de 
Wicham,  who  built  the  greatest  part  of 
the  West  end.  It  was  dedicated  at  first 
to  St.  Amphibalus,  then  to  St.  Peter, 
who  next  gave  place  to  St.  Swithin, 
once  a  bishop  here,  and  last  of  all  it  was 
devoted  to  the  name  of  the  Blessed 
Trinity,  as  it  now  continues. 

The  bishops  of  this  diocese  are  chan- 
cellors to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  and 
prelates  to  the  noble  Order  of  the  Gar- 
ter, which  last  dignity  was  vested  in 
them  by  king  Edward  III.,  at  the  first 
foundation  of  that  celebrated  institution, 
and  has  been  continued  to  them  without 
intermission.     They    were  anciently 
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reputed  to  be  earls  of  Southampton,  by 
which  title  they  are  styled  in  the  new 
statutes  of  .the  Garter  made  by  Henry 
VIII.,  though  it  is  merely  a  nominal  dig- 
nity, the  privileges  attached  to  such  a  tiUe 
having  been  enjoyed  bj  temporal  peers. 

From  the  various  privileges  and  large 
possessions  enjoyed  by  this  see,  it  was 
prized  so  highly,  that  one  of  its  bishops, 
Henry  de  Blois,  the  brother  of  king 
Stephen,  procured  a  faculty  from  the 
Pope,  to  make  it  an  archbishop's  see,  seven 
of  the  suffragans  of  Canterbury  being 
about  to  be  allotted  to  it ;  and  William 
<le  Edington,  being  elected  from  this 
see  to  Canterbury,  refused  the  dignity, 
saying,  "  though  Canterbury  had  the 
highest  rack,  yet  Winchester  had  the 
deepest  manger." 

The  diocese  anciently  contained  the 
counties  of  Surrey  and  Southampton, 
and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  to  which  were 
added,  in  queen  Elizabeth's  time,  the 
Isles  of  Jersey,  Guernsey,  Sark,  and 
Alderney,  which  had  formerly  belonged 
to  the  bishopric  of  Constance  in  Nor- 
mandy.   Of  these  the  English  isle  and 


counties  contain  362  parishes,  of  which 
131  are  impropriate  ;  the  isle  of  Jersey, 
121  ;  and  Guernsey  with  the  other  two, 
as  many  more.    For  the  government  of 
the  English  portion,  there  are  two  arch- 
deacons, those  of  Winchester  and  Sur- 
rey; Jersey  is  governed  by  a  dean,  or 
commissary,  according  to  the  manner  of 
the  English  church  ;  but  Guernsey  with 
the  remaining  islands  follow  the  cus- 
toms of  Geneva.    The  bishopric  was 
anciently  valued  in  the  king's  books 
at  £388*5  3s.  3f  d. ;  but  it  is  now  re- 
duced to  £2793  4s.  2d.  ;  and  the  tenth 
of  the  clergy  amounted  to  .£846*  Is. 
Od.    It  has  furnished  the  church  with 
ten  saints,  and  Rome  with  two  cardinals ; 
England  with  one  lord  chief  justice,  nine 
lord  chancellors,  two  lord  treasurers,  one 
lord  privy  seal,  and  one  chancellor  to  the 
exchequer;  and  the  university  of  Oxford 
with  one  chancellor ;  to  add  to  which 
must  be  numbered  the  uninterrupted 
seriesof  prelates  to  the  order  of  theGarter. 

Abwh.  Gu)m,  two  key*,  indorsed  in  Send,  the  upper, 
matt,  argi  i. t  ,  Uicother,  or;  »i»oni  intoriirH^I  lief »•  pen 
them  in  bend,  sinister,  of  the  icoond,  pometi  »nd  hilt*  of 
the  third. 


£ucrrstfian  at  lljc  Straps  of  GLUnrfjrrftrr. 

A.  D. 
636.    1.  St.  Birine. 
660.    2.  Wina,  or  Wini,  expelled ; 
was  bishop  of  London. 

G70.    3.  Eleutheriu3,  cononized. 
677-    4.  S.  Headda. 
705.    5.  Daniel,  who  resigned. 
74.1.    6.  Humfridus,  or  Humfertus. 
755.    7.  KinchardusorKinewardus. 
780.    8.  Athelardus,  or  Hathelhar- 


906. 
932. 
935. 
951. 
958. 
963. 


22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 


St.  Frithstanus. 
St.  Brinstanus. 
Elphegus  Calvus. 
Elfsnus,  or  Alfsus. 
Brithelmus. 

St.  Ethel woldus,  Founder 
and  Abbot  of  Abingdon. 

983.  28.  St.  Elphegus,   Abbot  of 


dus  ;  translated  to  Canterbury. 


Egbaldus. 
Dudda. 
Kinebertus. 
Alhmundus. 

Withenius,  Wigthenicus, 


791.  9. 
795.  10. 
797.  II. 
808.  12. 
*14.  13. 
or  Wigthen. 

827-  14.  Herefridus,  or  Herefridel, 
who  was  slain  by  the  Danes. 

832.  15.  Edmundus. 

833.  16.  Helmstanus. 

S38.  1 7.  St.  Swithinus,  Lord  Chan- 
cellor. 

862.  18.  Adhferthus,or  Athelredus; 
translated  to  Canterbury. 

875.  19.  Dumbertus. 

879.  20.  Dcncwulfus,  a  swineherd 
under  king  Alfred,  whom  he  sheltered 
when  he  fled  from  the  Danes. 

888.  21.  St.  Athelmus.  \ 

892.  — .  Berthulfus.  /" 

SEE  VACANT. 


Bath. 

1006.  29. 
terborough. 

1007.  30. 
1015.  31. 
1038.  32. 
1047.  33. 


Kenulphus,  Abbot  of  Pe- 


St.  Brithwoldus. 
Elsinus,  or  Alfsius. 
Alwinus. 

Stigandus,   translated  to 
Canterbury  ;  Bishop  of  Elmham. 

1070.  34.  Walkeline,  Chaplain  to  the 
King;  obtained  his  bishopric  Mav  2:?rd, 
10/0  ;  died  Jan.  3,  1098. 

THE  SEE  VACANT  TWO  YEARS. 

1100.  35.  William  GiiTurd,  Preben- 
dary of  St.  Paul's;  Lord  Chancellor; 
appointed  in  the  year  1100;  but  was 
not  consecrated  until  the  1 1 1 It  of  An; 
1107;  died  Jan.  25,  1129. 

1129.  36.  Henry  dc  Blois,  a  Cardi- 
nal ;  Abbot  of  Glastonbury  ;  brother  and 
counsellor  to  king  Stephen  ;  consecrated 
November  17,  1 129  ;  died  on  the  6th  of 
August,  1171. 

5  A 
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THK  SEP.  VACANT  THREE  YEARS. 

1173.  37.  Richard  Tocliffe,  or  More, 
Archbishop  of  Poictiers  ;  elected  May  1 , 
1173  ;  died  in  1189. 

1189.  38.  Godfrey  de  Lucy,  Lord 
Chief  Justice  ;  consecrated  November  1, 
1189;  died  in  1204. 

1205.  39.  Sir  Peter  deRupibus,  Kt. ; 
Lord  Chief  Justice;  consecrated  Sept. 
25,  1205  ;  died  June  9,  1238. 

TIIK  SEE  VACANT  FIVE  YEARS. 

1243.  40.  William  de  Raleigh,  alias 
Radley,  translated  from  Norwich  in  the 
year  1243;  died  in  1250. 

1250.  41.  Gethelmar,  Aymer,  or 
Ludomare  de  Valencia,  the  king's  half- 
brother  ;  elected  in  the  year  1250;  died 
in  the  year  1261. 

1261.  42.  John  Exon,  alias  of  Oxon, 
alias  Gernsev,  consecrated  in  the  year 
1261  ;  died  January  20,  1268.  Richard 
Moore  was  elected,  but  rejected  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

1268.  43.  Nicholas  of  Ely,  translated 
from  Worcester  February  25th,  1268  ; 
died  Febr.  12,  1280. 

1282.  44.  John  de  Pontissera,  or 
Sawbridge,  elected  in  June,  1282 ;  died 
Dec.  4,  1304. 

1305.  45.  Henry  Woodloke,  aliiis  de 
Merewell;  elected  in  February,  1305  ; 
died  June  29,  1316. 

1316.  46.  John  de  Sandale,  Dean  of 
St.  Paul's  ;  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ; 
Lord  Chancellor  and  Lord  Treasurer  ; 
elected  Aug.  5,  1316;  died  November, 

1319.    Adam  was  elected,  but 

rejected  by  the  Pope. 

1320.  47.  Reginald  de  Asser,  the 
Pope's  Legate ;  consecrated  November 
16,  1320;  died  April  12,  1323. 

1323.  48.  John  de  Stratford,  appointed 
June  20,  1323;  Lord  Chancellor  and 
Lord  Treasurer;  translated  to  Canter- 
bury November  3,  1333. 

1333.  49.  Adam  de  Orleton,  transla- 
ted from  Worcester  December  I,  1333  ; 
died  July  18,  1345.  John  Dcvenesche 
was  then  elected,  but  rejected  by  the 
Pope.  * 

1345.  50.  William  de  Edindon,  Lord 
Treasurer  and  Lord  Chancellor ;  suc- 
ceeded in  the  year  1345  ;  the  first  pre- 
late of  the  Garter  ;  died  Oct.  7.  1366. 

1367.  51.  William  de  Wykeham, 
Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal;  Lord  Chan- 
cellor ;  Founder  of  New  College,  Ox- 
ford, and  of  Winchester  College  ;  conse- 
crated in  the  year  1267  ;  died  September 
27,  1404. 

1405.  52.  Henry  Beaufort,  third  son 


of  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster, 
by  Catherine  Swinford ;  translated  from 
Lincoln  March  14,  1405;  Cardinal  and 
Lord  Chancellor  ;  died  April  11,  1447. 

1447.  53.  William  de  Waynflete,  or 
Patty n,  Provost  of  Eton  College;  Ix>rd 
Chancellor;  appointed  May  10,  1447; 
Founder  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford ; 
died  August,  i486. 

1487.  54.  Peter  Courtenay,  transla- 
ted from  Exeter  January  29, 1487 ;  died 
September  22,  1492. 

1493.  55.  Thomas  Langton,  transla- 
ted from  Salisbury  June  24,  1493; 
elected  to  Canterbury  Jan.  22,  1500  ; 
but  dying  the  17th  of  that  month,  his 
translation  was  not  perfected. 

1500.  56.  Richard  Fox,  Master  of 
Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge;  Founder 
of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford ; 
translated  from  Durham  October  17, 
1 500 ;  Lord  Privy  Seal ;  died  September 
14, 1528. 

1529.  57.  Thomas    Wolsey,  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  Cardinal,  and   Ijord  < 
Chancellor ;  held  this  see  in  commendam 
from  April  6,  1529 ;  died  November 
29, 1530. 

1531.  58.  Stephen  Gardiner,  Master 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  ap- 
pointed December  5,  1531  ;  deprived 
in  the  year  1550. 

1551.  59.  John  Poynet,  translated 
from  Rochester  March  23,  1551  ;  re- 
signed in  1553;  died  April  II,  155fi. 

15o3.  —  Stephen  Gardener,  restored 
in  the  year  1553,  and  made  Lord  Chan- 
cellor ;  died  November  12,  1555. 

1556.  60.  John  White,  translated 
from  Lincoln  May  16,  1556;  deprived 
about  the  year  1560. 

1561.  61.  Robert  Home,  of  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge;  Dean  of 
Durham  ;  consecrated  Febr.  16,  1561  ; 
died  June  1,  15^0. 

1580.  62.  John  Watson,  of  All 
Souls'  College,  Oxford ;  Dean  of  Win- 
chester; elected  June  29,  1580;  died 
January  23,  1583,  aged  63. 

1583.  03.  Thomas  Cowpcr^  translated 
from  Lincoln  March  12,  1583;  died 
April  29,  1594. 

1595.  64.  William  Wickham,  trans- 
lated from  Lincoln  January  7,  1595  ; 
died  June  12,  following. 

1595.  65.  William  Day,  of  King's 
College,  Cambridge  ;  Dean  of  Windsor  ; 
Provost  of  Eaton  College  ;  elected  Nov. 
3,  1595  ;  died  Sept.  20,  159(5. 

1597.  66.  Thomas  Bilson,  translated 
from  Worcester  April  29,  I.* 97;  died 
June  18,  1616, aged  69. 
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1616.  07.  James  Mountague,  trans- 
lated from  Bath  and  Wells  June  26, 
1 6 1  (J  ;  died  July  20,  1618,  aged  50. 

1619.  68.  Lancelot  Andrews,  trans- 
lated from  Ely  February  18,  1619; 
died  September  21,  1626. 

1627.  69.  Richard  Vile,  translated 
from  Durham  December  10,  1627  ; 
translated  to  York  October,  1632. 

1632.  70.  Walter  Curie,  translated 
from  Bath  and  Wells ;  elected  Oct. 
26,  1632;  Almoner;  died  in  1647. 

THE  8KB  VACANT  TEN  YEARS. 

1660.  71.  Brian  Duppa,  translated 
from  Salisbury  Sept.  10,  1660 ;  died 
March  16,  1662,  aged  74. 

1662.  72.  George  Morley,  translated 
from  Worcester  April  20,  1662 ;  died 
October  29,  16&M. 

16&4.  73.  Peter  Mew,  translated 
from  Bath  and  Wells  November  22, 
1684;  died  Nov.  9,  1706. 

1707.  74.  Sir  Jonathan  Trelawney, 


bart.,  translated  from  Exeter  June  21, 
1707;  died  in  1721. 

1721.  75.  CharlesTrimnell,  translated 
from  Norwich  in  the  year  1721  ;  died 
in  the  year  1723. 

1723.  7«.  Kichard  Willis,  translated 
from  Salisbury  in  1723;  died  in  1734. 

1734.  77-  Benjamin  Hoadley,  trans- 
lated from  Salisbury  in  the  year  1734; 
died  in  the  year  1761. 

1761.  78.  John  Thomas,  translated 
from  Salisbury  in  the  year  1761 ;  died 
in  the  year  1781. 

1781.  79.  Hon.  Brownlow  North, 
translated  from  Worcester  in  the  year 
1781  ;  died  in  the  year  1820. 

1820.  80.  George  Pretyman  Tomline, 
translated  from  Lincoln  in  the  year 
1820 ;  died  in  1827. 

1827.  81.  Charles  Richard  Sumner, 
translated  from  Landaff  in  November, 
1827.  Present  Lord  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, and  Prelate  of  the  Order  of 
the  Garter. 


WORCESTER. 


The  bishopric  of  Worcester,  being 
taken  out  of  that  of  Litchfield,  was 
founded  in  the  year  679,  by  Ethelred, 
king  of  the  Mercians,  who  first  built  the 
cathedral,  which  was  afterwards  re- 
paired by  several  bishops  of  the  see. 
Oswald,  the  eighteenth  bishop,  first  un- 
dertook it,  and  casting  out  the  married 
priests,  brought  in  the  monks  in  the 
year  964;  but  his  foundation  being 
ruined  by  the  Danes,  the  church  was 
brought  to  the  perfection  that  now  en- 
nobles it  by  bishop  Wulfstan,  about  the 
year  1030.  Since  this  remote  date  it 
has  been  in  prosperity,  and,  which  is 
rare,  it  has  suffered  no  vacancy,  except 
that,  on  the  exuuctoration  of  bishop 
Heath,  it  was  assigned  over  in  com- 
mendum  to  Hooper,  then  bishop  of 
Gloucester. 


The  diocese  contains  the  county  of 
Worcester  with  a  part  of  Warwickshire, 
and  there  are  241  parishes,  of  which  71 
are  impropriate.  It  has  one  archdeacon, 
who  is  of  Worcester.  In  the  Romish 
age,  the  bishops  were  the  peculiar  chap- 
lains of  the  metropolitans  of  Canter- 
bury, and  by  their  otfice  they  were  ap- 
pointed to  say  mass  in  all  assemblies  of 
the  clergy,  where  the  archbishop  was 
present.  It  has  also  graced  the  church 
with  four  saints ;  the  realm  of  England 
with  five  chancellors,  and  Normandy 
with  one  ;  it  has  given  three  lord  trea- 
surers, one  chancellor  to  the  queen,  one 
lord  president  of  Wales,  and  one  vice- 
president.  And  it  is  valued  in  the 
king's  book  at  ,€1049  16s.  3'd.,  the 
clergy  paying  for  their  tenth  £'228. 


A.  I). 

679. 

1. 

Worcester. 

691. 

2. 

093. 

3. 

717. 
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744. 
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775. 
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779. 
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782. 

8. 

799. 

9. 

&uccHKiaii  of  Hjc  5Btef>ap*  of  CStarrnJttr. 


Kgwmus. 
4.  Wilfridus. 
Milredus. 
Weremundus. 


822.  10.  Eadbertus,  or  Hubortus. 

848.  11.  Alwinus,  or  Alhunus. 

872.  12.  Werefridus. 

892.  13.  Wilfreth  I. 

Old.  14.  Ethelhunus,  abbot  of 
Barkley. 

922.  15.  Wilfreth  II. 

929.  16.  Kinewoldus. 

9.37.  17.  St.  Dunstanus,  abbot  of 
Glastonbury ;   translated    to  London, 
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which  he  held  with  this,  till  he  was  re- 
moved  to  Canterbury. 

900.  18.  St.Oswaldus;  in  971  arch- 
bishop of  York,  winch  see  he  held  with 
this. 

992.  19.  Aldulfe,  abbot  of  Peter- 
borough, succeeded  to  this  and  York. 

1002.  20.  Wul&tan  I.  He  likewise 
succeeded  to  this  and  York. 

1023.  21.  Leoffus,  abbot  of  Thorney. 

1033.  22.  Britteagus,  abbot  of  Per- 
shore. 

1038.  23.  Livingus,  Bishop  also  of 
Crediton  and  Cornwall. 

1040.  24.  Aldred,  translated  to  York. 

1362.  25.  St.  Wulstan  II.,  who  built 
the  cathedral ;  Prior  of  Worcester;  conse- 
crated Sept.  8,  1 002 ;  died  1 095,  aged  90. 

1097.  20.  Sampson,  Canon  of  Baion ; 
consecrated  June  15,  1097;  died  May 
5,1112. 

1113.  27.  Theulph,  or  Theobald, 
Canon  of  Baion  ;  elected  December  28, 
1113;  died  in  the  year  1124. 

1125.  28.  Simon,  Chancellor  to 
Queen  Adeliza  ;  elected  May  8,  1125. 

1151.  29.  John  Pagham,  consecrated 
March  4,  1151  ;  died   . 

1158.  30.  Alured,  Chaplain  to  the 
King;  died  in  11 00. 

1163.  31.  Roger,  son  of  Robert,  earl 
of  Gloucester  ;  consecrated  August  26, 
1163;  died  August  9,  1179. 

1181.  32.  Baldwin,  Abbot  of  Ford; 
consecrated  in  1 181  ;  translated  to  Can- 
terbury in  1 1 84. 

1 186.  33.  Robert  de  Norhall,  Abbot 
of  Gloucester  ;  consecrated  September 
21,  1186;  died  in  1190. 

1191.  3-1.  Robert  Fitz-Ralph,  Canon 
of  Lincoln  ;  consecrated  May  5,  1191  ; 
died  in  the  year  1 192. 

1192.  35.  Henry  de  Soilly,  Abbot  of 
Gloucester;  consecrated  December  12, 
1192;  died  in  1196. 

1 196.  36.  John  de  Constantiis,  Dean 
of  Rouen  ;  Archdeacon  of  Oxford  ;  con- 
secrated Oct.  '.0,  1 196;  died  Sept.  1 198. 

1199.  37.  Maugere,  Dean  of  York; 
nominated  Aug.  24,  1199;  died  1212. 

1213.  38.  Walter  Grey,  translated 
from  Litchfield  in  1213;  Lord  Chan- 
cellor; translated  to  York  in  1216. 

121(5.  39.  Silvester  de  Evesham, 
Prior  of  Worcester ;  elected  April  8, 
1216;  died  in  1218. 

1218.  40.  William  de  Blois,  or  Bleys, 
Archdeacon  of  Bucks  ;  nominated  July 
24,  1218;  died  August  14,  1236. 

1236.  41.  Walter  de  Cantilupe,  son 
t«»  lord  Cantelupe  ;  elected  September 
9,  1230;  died  February,  \'2W. 


1266.  42.  Nicholas  de  Ely,  Archdea- 
con of  Ely  ;  nominated  Febr.  21,  1266  j 
Lord  Chancellor;  translated  to  Win~ 
Chester  in  1267. 

1268.  43.  Godfrey  Giffard,  Archdea- 
con of  Wells ;  appointed  June  30,  1 268  ; 
Lord  Chancellor;  died  about  1301. 
John  de  St.  German,  was  elected,  with 
the  Royal  Assent,  but  his  consecration  is 
uncertain. 

1302.  44.  William  de  Gaynesburgh, 
a  Friar  Minor  at  Oxford  ;  appointed 
February  4,  1302;  living  July,  1307. 
Peter  of  Savoy,  was  next  nominated  by 
the  Pope,  but  rejected  by  the  King. 

1308.  45.  Walter  Reynolds,  Preben- 
dary of  St.  Paul's  ;  appointed  April  G, 
1308 ;  Lord  Chancellor  and  I*ord  Trea- 
surer ;  translated  to  Canterbury  Sept. 
24,  1313. 

1314.  46.  Walter  May denstun,  Pre- 
bendary of  St.  Paul's ;  appointed  Febr. 
3,  1314;  died  in  1317. 

1318.  47.  Thomas  Cobham,  Sub-Dean 
of  Sarum  ;  appointed  Nov.  20,  1318  ; 
died  August,  1327.  Wolstan,  Prior  of 
Worcester,  was  elected  in  August,  1327  ; 
but  he  was  rejected. 

1327.  48.  Adam  de  Orleton,  trans- 
lated from  Hereford  November,  1327  ; 
translated  to  Winchester  Dec.  1 ,  1333. 

1333.  49.  Simon  de  Montacute, 
Archdeacon  of  Canterbury ;  appointed 
Dec.  7,  1333;  translated  to  Ely,  133G. 

1337.  50.  Thomas  Hennibal,"  or  He- 
menhale,  Monk  of  Norwich ;  consecrated 
in  the  year  1337. 

1338.  61.  Wolstan  de  Brandsford, 
Prior  of  Worcester;  apparently  the  same 
person  who  was  elected  in  1327  ;  conse- 
crated in  1338  j  died  August  6,  1349. 
John  de  Evesham,  Prior  of  Worcester, 
was  elected  in  September,  1349  ,  but 
never  confirmed. 

1349.  52.  John  Thoresby,  translated 
from  St.  David's  in  1349  ;  Lord  Chan- 
cellor ;  a  Cardinal ;  translated  to  York 
October,  1352. 

1352.  53.  Reginald  Bryan,  translated 
from  St.  David's  in  1352;  died  in  1361. 
■  1362.  54.  John  Barnet,  Archdeacon 
of  London;  appointed  January  10,  1362; 
Ix)rd  Treasurer ;  translated  to  Bath  and 
Wells  November,  1363. 

1363.  55.  William  Whittlesey,  trans- 
lated from  Rochester  in  1363 ;  translated 
to  Canterbury  in  1368. 

1368.  56.  William  de  Lynn, or  Lenne, 
translated  from  Chichester  Oct.  1 308 ; 
died  November  18,  1373. 

13/5.  57.  Henry  Wakefield,  Arch- 
deacon of  Canterbury ;  Prebendary  of 
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York  and  Hereford;  appointed  Sept. 
12,  1375;  Lord  Treasurer ;  died  March 
1 1,  1394.  John  Green  was  elected, 
but  rejected  by  the  Pope. 

1395.  58.  Tideman  de  Winchecumb, 
translated  from  Landarf  January  25, 
1395;  died  . 

1401.  59.  Richard  Clifford,  Dean  of 
York  ;  appointed  September  21,  1401  ; 
translated  to  London  in  1407. 

1407.  60.  Thomas  Peverell,  translated 
from  Landaff  November  20,  1 407  ;  died 
March  I,  1418. 

1419,  61.  Philip  Morgan,  Chancellor 
of  Normandy;  appointed  June  19,  1419; 
translated  to  Ely  Febr.  27,  1425. 

1425.  62.  Thomas  Polton,  translated 
from  Chichester  February  28,  1425  ; 
died  in  the  year  1433. 

1434.  63.  Thomas  Bourchier,  Dean 
of  St.  Martin's,  London;  appointed 
March  9,  1434  ;  translated  to  Ely,  1443. 

1443.  64.  John  Carpenter,  Provost  of 
Oriel  College,  Oxford  ;  Chancellor  of 
Oxford  ;  appointed  December  20,  1443. 
He  resigned. 

1476.  65.  John  Alcock,  translated 
from  Rochester  Sept.  20,  1476;  transla- 
ted to  Ely  in  1 486  ;  Lord  Chancellor. 

14JJ6.  66.  Robert  Morton,  Prebendary 
of  York  and  Lincoln ;  appointed  October 

16,  1486;  died  in  1497. 

1497.J67.  John  Gigles,  Prebendary 
of  St.  Paul's,  York,  and  Lincoln ;  ap- 
pointed Aug.  30,  1487;  died  Aug 25, 1498. 

1499.  68.  Silvester  Gigles,  nephew  to 
the  last  bishop;  appointed  March  17, 
1499  ;  died  April  16,  1521. 

1521.  69.  Julius  de  Medicis,  a  Car- 
dinal, and  afterwards  Pope  Clement 
VI  [. ;  was  made  administrator  of  this  see 
by  the  Pope,  July  31,  1521 ;  and  re- 
signed in  1522. 

1523.  79.  Jerome  de  Ghinucci,  an 
Italian  ;  appointed  February  20,  1523; 
deprived  in  1534. 

1535.  71.  Hugh  Latimer,  of  Christ 
College,  Cambridge  ;  consecrated  Sept. 
1535;  resigned  July  1,  1539;  burnt 
October  16,  1555. 

1539.  72.  John  Bell,  Archdeacon  of 
Gloucester;  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's; 
elected  August  2,  1539  ;  resigned  Nov. 

17,  1543  ;  died  August  11,  1556. 
1543.  73.  Nicholas  Heath,  translated 

from  Rochester  Dec.  22,  1544;  displaced 
by  King  Edward  VI.,  and  the  see  put  in 
commendam.  John  Hooper,  Bishop  of 
Ciloucester,  had  leave  granted  him  to 
hold  this  see  in  commendam  in  1552  ; 
but  not  enjoying  the  temj>oralities,  he 
could   only   be  considered  a  nominal 


bishop,  and  being  deprived  March  20, 
1553,  Nicholas  Heath,  was  restored  by 
Queen  Mary,  and  translated  to  York  the 
same  year. 

1555.  74.  Richard  Pate,  Archdeacon* 
of  Lincoln  and  Winchester ;  ap]Minted 
March  5,  1555  ;  deprived  about  1559. 

1559.  75.  Edwy  11  Sandys,  Prebendary 
of  Peterborough;  elected  Nov.  25,  1559; 
translated  to  London  July  13,  1570. 
John  Calfhill,  was  next  nominated,  but 
died  before  consecration. 

1571.  76.  Nicholas  Bullingham, 
translated  from  Lincoln  Jan.  18,  1571  ; 
died  April  18,  1576. 

1577.  77-  John  Whitgifte,  Scholar 
and  Master  of  Pembroke  Hall,  and 
Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  ; 
Dean  of  Lincoln  ;  nominated  March  24, 
1577  ;  translated  to  Canterbury  Sept. 
23,  1583. 

1 584.  78.  Edmund  Freak,  translated 
from  Norwich  October  26,  1584  ;  died 
March  21,  1590. 

1592.  79.  Richard  Fletcher,  transla- 
ted from  Bristol  January  24,  1592  ; 
translated  to  Ixmdon  in  1594. 

1596.  80.  Thomas  Bilson,  of  New 
College,  Oxford ;  Prebendary  of  Win- 
chester ;  Warden  of  Winchester  Col- 
lege; elected  April  20,  1596;  translated 
to  Winchester  May,  1597. 

J  597.  81.  Gervase  Babington,  trans- 
lated from  Exeter  August  30,  1597 ; 
died  May  17,  1610. 

1610.  82.  Henry  Parry,  translated 
from  Gloucester  July  13]  1610  ;  died 
December  12,  1616. 

1617.  83.  John  Thornborough,  trans- 
lated from  Bristol  January  25,  1617  ; 
died  July  9,  1641. 

1641.  *84.  John  Prideaux,  Rector  of 
Exeter  College;  Canon  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford;  elected  November  22,  1641  ; 
died  July  29,  1650,  aged  72. 

THE  8EK  VACANT    TKN  YEARS. 

1660.  85.  George  Morlev,  Dean  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford  ;  elected  Oct.  9, 
1660 ;  translated  to  Winchester  in  the 
year  1662. 

1662.  86.  John  Gauden,  translated 
from  Exeter  May  23,  1662  ;  died  Sept. 
10  following,  aged  57. 

1662.  87.  John  Earle,  Fellow  of 
Merton  College,  Oxford ;  Dean  of 
Westminster ;  elected  November  1 , 
1(562;  translated  to  Salisbury  in  June, 
1663  ;  died  . 

1603.  88.  Robert  Skinner,  translated 
from  Oxford  October  »12,  1663  ;  died 
June  14,  1670,  aged 
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1671.  89.  Walter  Blandford,  trans- 
lated from  Oxford  June  2,  1671  ;  died 
July  9,  1675. 

1675.  90.  James  Fleetwood,  Preben- 
dary of  Litchfield ;  Provost  of  King's 
Coll  lege,  Cambridge  ;  elected  July  26, 
1675  ;  died  July  17,  1683,  aged  81. 

1683.  91.  William  Thomas,  translated 
from  St.  David's  August  27,  1683  ; 
died  June,  1689. 

1689.  92  Edward  Stillingfleet.  of 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge  ;  Dean 
of  St.  Paul'R;  consecrated  October  13, 
1689;  died  March  27,  1699. 

1699.  93.  William  Lloyd,  translated 
from  Coventry  and  Litchfield  in  the  year 
1699  ;  died  in  1717. 

1717.  94.  John  Hough,  translated 
from  Litchfield  and  Coventry  in  1717  ; 
died  in  1743. 


1743.  95.  Isaac  Maddox,  translated 
from  St.  Asaph  in  the  year  1743  ;  died 
in  the  year  1 759. 

1759.  96.  James  Johnson,  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford  ;  translated  from  Glou- 
cester in  the  year  1759  ;  died  in  1774. 

1774.  97.  Hon.  Brownlow  North, 
translated  from  Litchfield  and  Coventry 
in  the  year  1774;  translated  to  Win- 
chester in  the  year  1781. 

1781.  98.  Richard  Hurd,  translated 
from  Litchfield  and  Coventry  in  the  year 
1781 ;  died  in  the  year  1808. 

1808.  99.  Foliot  Herbert  Walker 
Cornwall,  translated  from  Hereford  in 
the  year  1808;  died  in  1831. 

1831.  100.  Robert  James  Carr,  trans- 
lated from  Chichester  September,  1831. 
Present  Lord  Bishop  of  Worcester. 


THE  PROVINCE  OF  YORK. 


YORK. 


York  with  resnect  to  antiquity,  though 
not  as  to  rank,  claims  precedence  before 
Canterbury  as  a  metropolitan  see,  having 
been  so  dignified  at  the  first  general  intro- 
duction of  the  gospel  by  king  Lucius, 
about  the  year  180.  The  archbishop  first 
established  by  him,  was  named  Sampson, 
and  the  last  of  the  Britons  possessed  of 
it  was  called  Tadiacus  j  but  all  the  in- 
tervening prelates  are  buried  in  oblivion, 
excepting  two,  of  whom  nothing  more  is 
preserved  than  their  names,  which 
were  Taurinus  and  Pirannus.  On  the 
conversion  of  the  Saxons,  pope  Gregory 
designed  to  raise  this  see  to  its  former 
dignity,  which,  not  long  after,  was  ef- 
fected by  the  consecration  of  Paulinus 
as  archbishop  of  York  in  the  year  620. 
The  intention  of  Gregory  was,  that  the 
metropolitan  of  York  should  have  as 
many  suffragan  bishops  as  the  archbishop 
of  London,  which  place  that  pope  had 
fixed  upon,  though  Canterbury  was 
afterwards  chosen  by  the  monk,  St.  Au- 
gustine, whom  he  had  sent  to  spread  the 
Gospel  amongst  the  Saxons.  To  each 
metropolitan  see  were  to  be  allotted 
twelve  sees  of  suffragan  bishops,  which, 
if  they  were  ever  erected  in  this  northern 
province,  were  certainly  of  very  mean 
consideration,  and  quite  inadequate  to  the 
support  of  their  episcopal  authority, 
whence  they  probably  became  swallowed 


up  by  the  greater  jurisdiction  of  York 
and  Durham.  These  two  bishoprics  for 
ages  were  the  only  two  existing  in  the 
northern  portions  of  England,  until 
that  of  Carlisle  was  founded  by  king 
Henry  I.,  as  Chester  afterwards  was  by 
Henry  VIII.  But  though  Canterbury 
thus  far  surpassed  York  in  extent  of 
jurisdiction  in  that  portion  of  the  island 
called  England,  yet  the  latter  received  an 
augmentation  of  authority  by  the  juris- 
diction which  it  claimed  and  possessed 
over  all  the  bishops  of  Scotland,  who  re- 
ceived their  consecration  from  this  see 
and  swore  canonical  obedience  to  it. 
This  authority  over  the  Scottish  bishops 
endured  until  the  year  1466,  when  upon 
pretence  that,  from  the  frequent  wars  ex- 
isting between  the  realms  of  England  and 
Scotland,  the  metropolitan  of  York 
could  feel  no  fatherly  affection  for  his 
sons  of  Scotland,  the  bishops  of  the 
latter  nation  withdrew  themselves  from 
his  obedience,  and  finally  possessed 
archbishops  of  their  own.  To  allay  any 
jealousythatmight  arise  betwen  the  arch- 
prelates  of  England,  Gregory  had  de- 
signed that  precedence  should  be  given 
to  the  one  of  any  two  cotemporaries  who 
had  been  first  confirmed  ;  but  too  much 
contention  frequently  arose  on  this  very 
point,  and  to  decide  upon  this  absurdity  uf 
pride  in  those  whose  office  should  have 
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taught  them  wholly  to  suppress  it,  fre- 
quent appeals  were  made  to  the  court  of 
Rome,  until  at  length  the  inglorious 
strife  was  terminated  in  favor  of  the 
see  of  Canterbury,  yet  so  that  the  arch- 
bishop of  York  should  be  permitted  to 
style  himself  primate  of  England,  while 
the  other  had  the  enviable  distinction  to 
use  the  style  of  primate  of  all  England. 
The  archbishop  also  claims  precedence 
before  all  dukes,  not  being  of  the  royal 
blood,  and  before  all  the  great  officers  of 
state,  except  the  lord  chancellor. 

The  cathedral  church  of  York  was 
commenced  by  Edwin,  king  of  Northum- 
berland, in  the  year  672,  and  finished  by 
his  successor  Oswald,  who  dedicated  it 
to  St.  Peter,  which  fabric  was  destroyed 
by  fire  and  by  the  fury  of  the  Danes. 
Soon  after  the  first  entrance  of  the  Nor- 
mans, the  present  fabric  was  erected  by 
Thomas,  the  twenty-fifth  archbishop  of 
this  see,  and  by  degrees  it  became 
adorned  by  his  successors  to  a  degree  of 
perfection,  that  elicited  general  admir- 
ation until  its  unfortunate  conflagration 


by  the  hand  of  a  lunatic,  Jonathan 
Martin,  on  the  2nd  of  February,  1829, 
when  to  the  regret  of  every  lover  of 
architecture,  the  roof  of  the  choir  and 
its  internal  fittings,  celebrated  for  their 
beauty,  were  destroyed,  which  could  not 
be  restored  under  an  expence  of  £00,000. 
The  diocese  contains  the  counties  of 
York  and  Nottingham,  numbering  581 
parishes,  of  which  336  are  impropria- 
tions. It  has  four  archdeacons,  who  are 
those  of  York,  Cleveland,  East-Riding, 
and  Nottingham.  It  has  yielded  to  the 
church,  eight  saints;  to  the  church  of 
Rome,  three  cardinals  ;  to  the  realm  of 
England,  twelve  lord  chancellors,  and 
two  lord  treasurers ;  and  to  the  north  of 
England,  two  lord  presidents.  It  was 
formerly  rated  in  the  king's  books  at 
£2035  14s.  Cd.,  which  became  reduced, 
by  the  diminution  made  by  Henry  VIII. 
in  its  extent,  to  the  sum  of  £1009 
19s.  2d.  And  its  clergy  paid  for  their 
tenth  the  sum  of  £11 13  ljs.  9£d. 

Arms.  Gulca,  two  keys  In  saltier,  in  chief,  argent  -  a 
crown  royal,  or.  * 


jkutttiilan  al  tfjc  9 

A.  D. 

025.  I .  St.  Paulinus,  died  in  644, 
being  then  bishop  of  Rochester. 

900.  2.  Ceadda,  died  in  the  year 
C72  ;  Bishop  of  Litchfield. 

009.    3.  Wilfridus  I. 

078.    4.  St.  Bosa. 

705.  5.  St.  John  of  Beverley,  who 
resigned. 

718.    0.  St.  Wilfridus  II. 

735.  7.  St.  Egbertus,  brother  to 
king  Eadbert. 

707.    8.  Adelbertus,  or  Ceena. 

7*0.    9.  Eanbaldus  I. 

797.  10.  Eanbaldus  II. 

812.  11.  Wolsius. 

830.  12.  Wimundus. 

854.  13.  Wulfhenis,  or  Wilfhere. 

895.  14.  Ethelbaldus. 

921.  15.  Leodewardus,  or  Redward. 

911.  10.  Wulfstanus  I. 

955.  17.  Oskitellus. 

971.  18.  Athelwaldus. 

971.  19.  S.  Oswaldus, -)  Bishops 

993.  20.  Aldulphus,     [    also  of 

1002.  21.  WulstanusII.  J  Worcester. 

1023.  22.  Alfricus  Puttoe. 

1050.  23.  Kinsius. 

10(51.  24.  Aldred,  translated  from 
Worcester  in  the  year  100 1  ;  died  Sept. 
11,  1009. 

1070.  25.  Thomas  I.,  Canon  of  Baion  ; 


|)b«rt)0pi*  of  £arfc. 

succeeded  in  the  vear  1070;  died  Nov. 
18,1100. 

1100.  26.  Gerard,  translated  from 
Hereford  in  the  year  1 100;  died  on  the 
21st  of  May,  1 108. 

1109.  27.  Thomas  II.,  Bishop-elect 
of  London  ;  but  before  consecration  was 
removed  to  this  See,  and  consecrated  in 
June,  1109  ;  died  in  February,  1114. 

1114.  28.  Thurstan,  Prebendary  of 
St.  Paul's;  elected  August  15th,  1114; 
but  not  consecrated  until  October,  1119; 
resigned  Jan.  21,  1139. 

1144.  29.  William,  a  kinsman  of  king 
Stephen ;  consecrated  September  20th, 
1 144  ;  but  was  deprived  by  the  Pope  in 
1147.  Hilary,  Bishop  of  Chichester, 
was  then  elected  by  a  majority  of  the 
Chapter,  but  the  minority  chose  the 
following  prelate,  who  retained  the  See. 

1147.  30.  Henry  Murdac,  Abbot  of 
Fountains;  consecrated  in  December, 
1147  ;  died  October  14,  1153. 

1153.  — .  William,  who  was  deprived 
i  n  the  year  1 147,  was  now  restored ;  died 
June  8,  1154. 

1154.  31.  Roger  of  Bishopsbridge, 
Archdeacon  of  Canterbury  ;  consecrated 
October  10th,  1 154 ;  died  in  November, 
1181. 

THE  SEE  VACANT  TEN  YEARS. 
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1191.  32.  Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  the 
natural  son  of  king  Henry  II. ;  Arch- 
deacon of  Lincoln  ;  Lord  Chancellor  ; 
consecrated  August  18,  1 191  ;  vacated 
the  see  in  the  year  1207 ;  died  December 
18,  1212. 

THE  BEE  VACANT  FOUR  YEARS. 

1216.  33.  Walter  de  Grey.  Simon 
de  Langton,  brother  of  Stephen  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  was  elected,  but 
was  set  aside  by  the  Pope  when  Walter 
was  translated  from  Worcester  March 
27,  1216  ;  Lord  Chancellor ;  died  May 
1   1 25'') 

'  1396.'  34.  St.  Sewall  deBovill,  Dean 
of  York;  elected  October  1,  1255; 
died  May  10,  1258. 

1258.  35.  Godfrey  de  Ludeham, 
Dean  of  York ;  elected  July  25,  1258  ; 
died  January  12,  1264.  William  de 
Langton,  or  de  Ruderfield,  Dean  of 
York,  was  then  elected  with  the  Royal 
Assent,  but  was  rejected  by  the  Pope, 
who  gave  it  to  Bonaventure;  which 
prelate  soon  afterwards  resigned  it  into 
the  Pope's  hands. 

1265.  36.  Walter  Giffard  was  trans- 
lated from  Bath  and  Wells  October  15, 
1265  ;  Lord  Chancellor  ;  died  in  1279. 

1279.  37.  William  Wickwane,  Chan- 
cellor of  York ;  elected  June  22,  1279  ; 
resigned  his  archbishopric  a  short  time 
before  his  death,  which  took  place  Aug. 
26,  1285. 

1285.  38.  John  le  Romayne,  Precen- 
tor of  Lincoln  ;  elected  Oct.  29,  1285; 
died  in  the  year  1296. 

1296.  39.  Henry  de  Newerke,  Dean 
of  \rork;  elected  May  7,  1296;  died 
August  15,  1299. 

1299.  40.  Thomas  de  Corbrigge,  Pre- 
l»endary  of  York ;  elected  November 
12,  129*9;  died  September  22,  1303. 

1303.  41.  William  Grenlield,  Dean 
of  Chichester  ;  Prebendary  of  York  ; 
elected  December  24,  1303  ;'  Lord  Chan- 
cellor ;  died  December  6,  1315. 

1316.  42.  William  de  Milton, Provost 
of  Beverley  ;  Prebendary  of  York ;  Lord 
Chancellor  and  Treasurer  ;  elected  Jan. 
21.  1316;  died  April  5,  1340. 

1340.  43.  William  le  Zouche,  Dean 
of  York,  Lord  Treasurer;  elected  May 
2,  1340;  died  July  19,  1352. 

1354.  44.  John  Thorcsby,  translated 
from  Worcester  September  8,  1354  ;  a 
Cardinal  ;  Lord  Chancellor  ;  died  Nov. 
(5,  137:1 

1374.  45.  Alexander  Neville,  Arch- 
deacon of  Durham ;  Prebendary  of 
York  ;  appointed  June  6,  1374  banished 
in  1307  ;  died  May,  1397. 


1388.  46.  Thomas  Fitz-Alan,  alias 
Arundel  j  translated  from  Ely  April  3, 
138*;  translated  to  Canterbury  Sept. 
25,  1396;  Lord  Chancellor. 

1397.  47.  Robert  Waldby,  translated 
from  Chichester  January  13, 1397  j  died 
May  29  following. 

1398.  48.  Richard  Scrope,  translated 
from  Litchfield  and  Coventry,  June  23, 
1398 ;  beheaded  for  attempting  to  restore 
king  Richard  II.,  June  8,  1405.  Tho- 
mas I^angley,  Dean  of  Y'ork,  was  elected 
with  the  consent  of  the  king,  August  8, 
1405,  but  was  rejected  by  the  Pope. 
Robert  Hallum  was  then  nominated  by 
the  Pope ;  but  the  king  retaliating,  he 
was,  before  consecration,  removed  to 
Salisbury. 

1407/49.  Henry  Bowet,  translated 
from  Bath  and  Wells,  October  7,  1407 ; 
died  on  October  20th,  1423.  Richard 
Fleming  was  translated  from  Lincoln  on 
May  24,  1424  ;  but  the  King,  the  Dean, 
and  Chapter,  disapproving  of  his  promo- 
tion, he  was  returned  to  the  See  of 
Lincoln. 

1426.  50.  John  Kemp  was  translated 
from  London  April  8,  1426;  a  Cardinal; 
and  Lord  Chancellor ;  translated  to  Can- 
terbury, April,  1451. 

1452.  51.  William  Booth,  translated 
from  Litchfield  and  Coventry,  July  21, 
1452  ;  died  September  20,  1464. 

1465.  52.  George  Neville,  translated 
from  Exeter  June  17th,  1465  ;  Lord 
Chancellor ;  died  June  8,  1476. 

1476.  53.  Lawrence  Booth,  translated 
from  Durham  September  1,  1476 ;  died 
May  19,  1480. 

1 480.  54.  Thomas  Scott,  or  Rotheram, 
translated  from  Lincoln,  September  3rd, 
1480;  Lord  Chancellor;  second  Founder 
of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford  ;  died  May 
29,  1500  ;  aged  76. 

1501.  55.  Thomas  Savage,  translated 
from  London  April  12th,  1501  ;  died 
September  2,  1507. 

1508.  56.  Christopher  Bainbrigge, 
translated  from  Durham  September  12, 
1508;  made  a  Cardinal  in  1511  ;  died 
July  14,  1514. 

15  1 4.  57.  Thomas  Wolsey,  translated 
from  Lincoln  August  5th,  1514;  Lord 
Chancellor,  and  a  Cardinal  ;  Founder  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford  ;  died  Novenil»er 
29.  1530. 

1531.  5*.  Edward  Lee,  of  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford;  Chancellor  of  Salisbury 
and  Prebendary  of  York  ;  appointed 
October  30,  1531  ;  died  September  15, 
1544,  aged  62. 

1545.  09.  Robert  Holgnte,  translated 
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from  Iiandaff  January  10,  1545 ;  Lord 
President  of  the  North  ;  deprived  about 
the  year  1555. 

1555.  CO.  Nicholas  Heath,  late 
Bishop  of  Worcester ;  appointed  Febr. 
1555;  Lord  Chancellor;  deprived  about 
1558 ;  died  in  1579.  William  May, 
Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  was  the  next  elected, 
but  he  died  August  12,  1560,  before 
consecration. 

1561.  61.  Thomas  Young,  translated 
from  St.  David's  January  27,  1561  ; 
Lord  President  of  the  North ;  died  June 
26,  1568. 

1570.  62.  Edmund  Grindall,  trans- 
lated from  London  April  11,  1570; 
translated  to  Canterbury  in  1575. 

1576.  63.  Edwyu  Sandys,  translated 
from  London  January  25,  1576 ;  died 
August  8,  1588. 

1589.  64.  John  Piers,  translated  from 
Salisbury  February  1, 1589 ;  died  Sept. 
28,  1594. 

1595.  65.  Matthew  Hutton,  transla- 
ted from  Durham  March,  1595  ;  died 
January  15,  1606. 

1606.  66.  Tobias  Matthew,  transla- 
ted from  Durham  July  26,  1606  ;  died 
March  29,  1628,  aged  82. 

1628.  67.  George  Monteign,  transla- 
ted from  Durham  June  16,  1628  ;  died 
in  the  same  year. 

1628.  68.  Samuel  Harsnet,  translated 
from  Norwich  November  26,  1628 ;  died 
May  18,  1631. 

1*632.  69.  Richard  Neyle,  translated 
from  Winchester  February  28,  1632 ; 
died  October  31,  1640. 

1641.  70.  John  Williams,  translated 
from  Lincoln  December  4,  1641  ;  Lord 
Keeper  ;  died  March  25,  1649. 


THE  SEE  VACANT  ABOVE  TEN  YEARS- 

1660.  71.  Accepted  Frewen,  transla- 
ted from  Litchfield  and  Coventry  Sept. 
22,  1660 ;  died  March  28,  1664. 

1664.  72.  Richard  Sterne,  translated 
from  Carlisle  April  28,  1664  ;  died 
June  18,  1683,  aged  87. 

1683.  73.  John  Dolben,  translated 
from  Rochester  July  26,  1683;  died 
April  11,1686. 

1688.  7^ •  Thomas  Lamplugh,  trans- 
lated from  Exeter  November  28,  1688 ; 
died  May  5, 1691,  aged  76. 

1691.  75.  John  Sharp,  of  Christ  Col- 
lege, Cambridge ;  Dean  of  Canterbury  ; 
consecrated  July  5,  1691 ;  died  Febr. 
2,  1714. 

1714.  76.  Shr  William  Dawes,  Bart., 
translated  from  Chester  Febr.  26,  1714. 

1724.  77.  Lancelot  Blackburn,  trans- 
lated from  Exeter  in  the  year  1724  ; 
died  in  the  year  1743. 

1743.  78.  Thomas  Herring,  transla- 
ted from  Bangor  in  1743  ;  translated  to 
Canterbury  in  1747. 

1747.  79.  Matthew  Hutton,  transla- 
ted from  Bangor  in  1747;  translated  to 
Canterbury  in  1757- 

1757.  80.  John  Gilbert,  translated 
from  Salisbury  in  the  year  1757 ;  died  in 
the  year  1761. 

1 761.  81.  Hon.  Robert  Drummond, 
translated  from  Salisbury  in  the  year 
1761 ;  died  in  1776- 

1776.  82.  William  Mark  ham,  trans- 
lated from  Chester  in  the  year  1776 ; 
died  in  the  year  1807. 

1807.  83."  Hon.  Edward  Venables 
Vernon,  translated  from  Carlisle  in  1807- 
Present  Lord  Archbishop  of  York  ; 
Primate  of  England. 


CARLISLE. 


The  greater  part  of  the  present  diocese 
of  Carlisle  is  supposed  to  have  been,  in 
the  infancy  of  the  English  church,  a 
portion  of  the  diocese  of  Whithorn,  in 
the  province  of  Galloway,  now  a  part  of 
Scotland,  but  at  that  time  situated  in 
the  kingdom  of  Northumberland.  But 
when  the  Scots  had  conquered  all  the 
region  beyond  the  Tweed  and  Solway, 
the  town  of  Carlisle,  with  the  county  of 
Cumberland,  was  severed  from  the 
diocese  of  Carlisle,  and  bestowed  by 
Egfrid,  king  of  Northumberland,  upon 
St.  Cuthbert,  bishop  of  Lindisfarne,  in 
the  year  679,  the  rest  of  the  country 
submitting  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 


archdeacon  of  Richmond,  then  being 
subordinate  to  the  see  of  York ;  and 
thus  it  continued  till  the  year  1133, 
when  the  present  diocese  was  erected, 
in  the  ecclesiastical  province  of  York. 

Shortly  before  this  change,  the  cathe- 
dral church  had  been  founded  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  honor  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
by  Walter,  deputy  of  this  part  of  the 
kingdom  for  William  Rufus,  and  it  was 
completed  and  endowed  by  king  Henry 
I.,  with  the  wealth  amassed  by  Walter 
for  that  purpose,  which  monarch  made 
Athelwolphusthe  first  bishop  of  the  new 
see.  The  diocese  contains  the  county  of 
Westmoreland  with  the  greater  part  of 
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Cumberland,  numbering  93  parishes, 
which,  as  is  usual  in  the  North  of 
England,  are  of  great  extent,  and  of 
which  18  are  impropriate.  Heylyn  states 
that  there  never  was  any  archdeacon  of 
Carlisle,  the  jurisdiction  being  claimed 
by  the  one  of  Richmond,  as  anciently 
belonging  to  his  forerunners ;  but  the 
style  is  certainly  in  existence,  which  is 
sufficiently  evidenced  by  its  union  with 
the  name  of  the  celebrated  Paley ;  how- 


ever, the  office  may  be  regarded  as  a 
sort  of  sinecure.  This  little  see,  though 
so  remote  from  the  metropolis  of  the 
kingdom,  has  yielded  to  the  realm,  one 
chancellor  and  two  lord  treasurers  ;  and 
three  chancellors  to  the  university  of 
Cambridge.  And  it  is  valued  in  the 
king's  books  at  £530  4s.  ll^d.,  the 
clergy's  tenth  only  amounting  to  £161 


gmctiiian  at  tfje  Bisrjopa  of  CarluOr. 

A.  D. 

1133.  1.  Athelwold,  or  Athelward, 
the  last  Prior  of  St.  Oswald's  j 


crated  in  1133;  died  in  1156. 

1157.  2.  Bernard,  consecrated  in 
1157  j  died  in  1186.  King  John  in 
1 200  granted  this  bishopric  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Sclavonia,  and  on  June  8, 
1203,  to  Alexander  de  Lucy»  neither  of 
whom,  however,  was  regularly  appointed. 

THE  SEE  VACANT  THIRTY-TWO 
YEARS. 

1218.  3.  Hugh  de  Bello  Loco,  Abbot 
of  Battel,  in  Sussex ;  consecrated  Jan. 
24,  1218;  died  in  1223. 

1223.  4.  Walter  Maclerk,  Lord 
Treasurer ;  elected  October  27,  1 223  ; 
resigned  June  29,  1246  ;  died  in  the 
year  1248. 

1240.  5.  Silvester  de  Everdon,  Arch- 
deacon of  Chester  ;  elected  in  1246  j 
Lord  Chancellor  ;  died  May  13,  1254. 

12,r)5.  6.  Thomas  Vipont,  elected 
Nov.  (5,  1255  ;  died  October,  1256. 

1258.  7.  Robert  de  Chause,  or  Chan- 
sey,  or  Cheverel,  called  by  Leland, 
Chaplain  to  the  Queen ;  consecrated 
April  10,  1258;  died  September,  1278. 
William  de  Rotherfield,  Dean  of  York, 
was  the  next  elected,  Dec.  13,  1278, 
who  refused  the  dignity. 

1278.  a  Ralph  de  Ireton,  Prior  of 
Gisborne  ;  elected  December  13,  1278; 
died  February,  1292. 

1293.  9.  John  de  llalghton,  Canon 
of  Carlisle  ;  elected  March  23,  1293 ; 
died  November  1,  1324.  William  Ay- 
ermin,  Canon  of  York,  was  the  next 
elected,  and  with  the  king's  assent,  Jan. 
17,  1325;  but  the  Pope  appointed  the 
following  prelate, 

1325.  10.  John  de  Rosse,  Canon  of 
Hereford,  January  20,  1325 ;  died  in 
the  year  1332. 

1332.  II.  John  de  Kirkebv,  Canon 
tf  Carlisle;  elected  May  8,  1332;  died 
in    1303.    John   de   Horneastle,  was 


nominated  by  the  King,  but  rejected  by 
the  Pope. 

1353.  12.  Gilbert    de  Wilton,  ap- 

Siinted  by  the  Pope  May  24,  1353  ; 
ed  January  18,  1363. 
1363.  13.  Thomas  de  Appleby,  Canon 
of  Carlisle  ;  consecrated  in  1363  ;  died 
December  5,  1395.  William  Strickland, 
was  the  next  elected,  but  rejected  by 
the  Pope. 

1396.  14.  Robert  de  Reade,  transla- 
ted from  Waterford  in  Ireland  March 
30,  1396 ;  translated  to  Chichester  in 
the  same  year. 

1397.  15.  Thomas  Merkes,  alias  of 
Newmarket,  alias  Sumestre,  consecrated 
in  1397-  He  was  deprived  in  1399,  and 
was  afterwards  Vicar  of  Sturminster,  in 
Dorsetshire,  and  in  1404  became  Rector 
of  Todenham,  in  Gloucestershire.  He 
died  about  the  year  1409. 

1399.  16.  William  Strickland,  ap- 
pointed November  15,  1399;  died  Aug. 
30,  1419. 

1420.  17.  Roger  WThelpdale,  Provost 
of  Queen's  College,  Oxford ;  appointed 
March  17, 1420;  died  Febr.  4,  1423. 

1423.  18.  William  Barrow,  translated 
from  Bangor  June  16,  1423;  died  Sept. 
4,  1429. 

1430.  19.  Marmaduke  Lumlev,  Mas- 
ter of  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge  ;  Arch- 
deacon of  Northumberland ;  Lord 
Treasurer  ;  Lord  Chancellor  ;  and 
Chancellor  of  Cambridge ;  appointed 
April  15,  1430;  translated  to  Lincoln 
in  the  year  1450. 

1450.  20.  Nicholas  Close,  of  King's 
College,  Cambridge  ;  Archdeacon  of 
Colchester;  appointed  March  14,  1450; 
translated  to  Litchfield  and  Coventry  in 
the  year  1452. 

1452.  21.  William  Percy,  Prebendary 
of  York,  Lincoln,  and  Salisbury  ;  Chan- 
cellor of  Cambridge ;  appointed  October 
24,  1452;  died  in  1462. 

1462.  22.  John  Kingscote,  Dean  of 
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Hastings,  and  Archdeacon  of  Gloucester; 
appointed  July  12,  1462 ;  died  1463. 

1464.  23.  Richard  Scrope,  Rector  of 
Fen-Ditton,  Cambridgeshire ;  appointed 
June  5,  1464  ;  died  May  22, 1468. 

1468.  24.  Edward  Story,  Fellow  of 
Pembroke  Hall,  and  Master  of  Michael 
House  ;  Chancellor  of  Cambridge  ;  ap- 
pointed September  1,  1468  ;  translated 
to  Chichester  in  1478. 

1478.  25.  Richard  Bell,  Prior  of 
Durham ;  appointed  April  24,  1478  ; 
died  . 

1495.  26.  William  Siver,  or  Siveyer, 
of  Gloucester  Hall,  or  Durham  College; 
Abbot  of  St.  Mary,  York ;  appointed 
December  11,  1495  ;  translated  to 
Durham  in  1502. 

1502.  27.  Roger  Leyburn,  Preben- 
dary of  York  ;  Archdeacon  of  Durham ; 
Master  of  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge  ; 
consecrated  September  10,  1503  j  died 
November  12,  1504. 

1509.  28.  John  Penny,  translated  from 
Bangor  on  June  26,  1509 ;  died  in  the 
year  1520. 

1521.  29.  John  Kite,  Archbishop  of 
Armagh,  in  Ireland ;  consecrated  in 
1521;  died  June  19,  1537. 

1537.  30.  Robert  Aldricb,  of  King's 
College,  Cambridge ;  Provost  of  Eton 
College,  and  Canon  of  Windsor ;  nomi- 
nated July  18,  1537;  died  March  5, 
1556. 

1556.  31.  Owen  Ogelthorpe,  Dean  of 
Windsor ;  President  of  Magdalen  Col- 
lege, Oxford  ;  appointed  October  27, 
1556;  crowned  Queen  Elizabeth;  de- 
prived June,  1559. 

1561.  32.  John  Best,  Prebendary  of 
Wells  ;  consecrated  March  2,  1561  ; 
died  May  22,  1570. 

1570.  33.  Richard  Barnes,  of  Brazen 
Nose  College,  Oxford;  Chancellor  and 
Prebendary  of  York;  styled  Bishop  of 
Nottingham ;  elected  to  the  see  June  25, 
1570;  translated  to  Durham  May,  1577. 

1577.  34.  John  Mey,  Prebendary  of 
Ely ;  Master  of  Catharine  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge; elected  August  9,  1577;  died 
in  the  year  1598. 

1598.  35.  Henry  Robinson,  Provost 
of  Queen's  College,  Oxford ;  elected 
May  27,  1598;  died  June  19,  1616, 
aged  64. 

1616.  36.  Robert  Snowden,  Fellow 
of  Christ  College,  Cambridge ;  Preben- 
dary of  Southwell;  consecrated  Nov.  24, 
1616;  died  May  15,  1621. 

1621.  37.  Richard  Milbourne,  trans- 
lated from  St.  David's  in  1621. 

1624.  38.  Richard  Senhouse,  of  St. 


John's  College,  Cambridge ;  Dean  of 
Gloucester;  consecrated  September  16, 
1624;  died  in  1626. 

1626.  39.  Francis  White,  of  Caius 
College,  Cambridge ;  Dean  of  Carlisle ; 
consecrated  December  3,  1626;  trans- 
lated to  Norwich  January,  1628. 

1628.  40.  Barnabas  Potter,  Provost 
of  Queen's  College,  Oxford;  consecrated 
March  15,  1628 ;  died  in  1641. 

1641.  41.  James  Usher,  Archbishop 
of  Armagh,  obtained  leave  to  hold  tins 
see  in  commendam,  and  received  the  ad- 
ministration of  it  February  16,  1641  j 
died  March  21,  1656. 

THE  8EE  VACANT  FIVE  YEAHS. 

1660.  42.  Richard  Sterne,  Master  of 
Jesus  College,  Cambridge;  consecrated 
December  2,  1660  ;  translated  to  York 
in  the  year  1664. 

1664.  43.  Edward  Rainbow,  Master 
of  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge ;  Dean 
of  Peterborough;  consecrated  July  10, 
1664  ;  died  on  the  26th  of  March,  1684, 
aged  76- 

1684.  44.  Thomas  Smith,  of  Queen's 
College,  Oxford;  Dean  of  Carlisle;  con- 
secrated June  29,  1684;  died  April  12, 
1702,  aged  88. 

1702.  45.  William  Nicholson,  of 
Queen's  College,  Oxford;  Archdeacon 
and  Prebendary  of  Carlisle ;  consecrated 
June  14,  1702  ;  translated  to  Deny  in 
Ireland  in  1718. 

1718.  46.  Samuel  Bradford,  Preben- 
dary of  Westminster ;  Master  of  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Cambridge  ;  elected  in 
the  year  1718  ;  translated  to  Rochester 
in  the  year  1 723. 

1723.  47.  John  Waugh,  Fellow  of 
Queen's  College,  Oxford  ;  Dean  of 
Gloucester;  elected  1723;  died  in  1734. 

1734.  48.  Sir  George  Fleming,  Bart.,. 
Dean  of  Carlisle ;  elected  in  the  yeai 
1734;  died  in  1747.  a 
1747.  49.  Richard Olbasdeston, of?16 
Peter's  College,  Cambridge  ;  Dean  ff 
York  ;  elected  in  1747  j  translated D,s 
London  in  the  year  1762. 

1762.  50.  Charles  Lyttleton,  DflTT" 
Exeter;  President  of  the  Societ  tne 
Antiquaries  ;  elected  in  the  year  l00^" 
died  in  the  year  1769.  *  " 

1769.  51.  Edmund  Law,  Fett^f1 
Christ  College,  and  Master  of  St.  *J 
College,  Cambridge  ;  Archd^00™0' 
Carlisle ;  elected  in  the  year  176;  . 
in  the  year  l/oy.  l  • 

1787.  52.  John  Douglas,Carf  "Jg 
dentiarv  of  St.  Paul's ;  elwAe®  ™" 
ear  1787;  translated  to  Sd£c*^ 
the  year  1791.  IheTyne 
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1791.  53.  Hon.  Edward  Venables  ted  in  1808;  died  August  12th,  1827. 
Vernon,  elected  in  1791  ;  translated  to        1827.  55.  Hugh    Percy,  translated 

York  in  the  year  1807.  from  Rochester  Sept.   1827.  Present 

1808.  54.  Samuel  Goodenough,  elec-  Lord  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 

,  — *  

CHESTER. 


The  bishopric  of  Chester  is  one  of  the 
new  erections  effected  by  king  Henry 
VIII.,  it  being  before  his  reign  a  portion 
of  the  diocese  of  Litchfield  ;  and  indeed 
one  of  the  bishops  of  that  church  removed 
his  see  to  this  more  northern  city,  in  the 
year  1075,  as  to  the  more  remarkable 
and  noted  place,  whence  his  successors 
were  sometimes  styled  bishops  of  Ches- 
ter. However,  being  separated  from 
its  parent  diocese  by  Henry  VIII.,  it 
was  created  an  episcopal  see,  and  en- 
dowed with  the  revenue  and  jurisdiction 
of  the  two  archdeaconries  of  Richmond 
and  Chester ;  the  first  giving  authority 
over  Richmondshire  and  part  of  Cumber- 
land, and  the  other  over  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire.  In  the  letters-patent  for  the 
foundation  of  this  see,  33  Henry  VIII., 
it  was  ordained  to  be  of  the  province  of 
Canterbury  ;  but  from  the  consideration 
of  its  distance  from  that  province,  and 
also  from  the  sufficient  number  of  suf- 


fragans the  archbishop  already  possessed, 
whilst  his  northern  brother  had  only  two, 
the  king,  in  the  January  following,  an- 
nexed Chester  to  the  province  of  York, 
33  Henry  VIII.,  c.  31. 

The  cathedral  church  was  anciently  a 
monastery  founded  by  Leofricus,  an 
officiary  count  resident  here,  and  was  by 
him  dedicated  to  St.  Wereburg,  which 
was  repaired,  enlarged,  endowed,  and 
supplied  with  monks  by  Hugh,  sur- 
named  Lupus,  the  first  earl  of  Chester ; 
but  Henry  VIII.,  suppressing  the  foun- 
dation, established  a  dean  and  preben- 
daries, and  raised  it  as  a  see  episcopal. 
The  diocese,  consisting  of  the  counties 
already  mentioned,  contains  256  par- 
ishes, of  which  101  are  impropriations. 
It  is  valued  in  the  king's  books  at  £420 
Is.  8d.  and  for  a  tenth  to  the  crown, 
the  clergy  pay  the  yearly  sum  of  £435 
12s.  Od. 

A  rms.    Oulw,  three  mitre,  with  their  label*,  or. 


*uccMfs'ton  a(  tfjr 

A.  D. 

1542.  1.  John  Bird,  translated  from 
Bangor  April  13.  1542 ;  deprived  by 
Queen  Mary  in  1553  ;  died  in  1556. 

1554.  2.  George  Cotes,  Master  of 
B.1I10I  College,  Oxford  ;  consecrated 
April  1,  1554  ;  died  December,  1555. 

1556.  3.  Cuthbert  Scot,  Prebendary 
"  St.  Paul's ;  Master  of  Christ  College, 

mbridge  ;  appointed  April  24,  1556  ; 

irived  by  Queen  Elizabeth  about 
year  1560. 

">61.  4.  William  Downham,  Fellow 
sigdalen  College,  Oxford  ;  Preben- 
of  Westminster;  elected  May  1, 
:  died  December  3,  1577- 

VACANT  ALMOST   TWO  YEARS- 

\  5.  William  Chaderton,  Fellow 
U  ,  and  Master  of  Queen's  College, 
'ge;  Prebendary  of  York  and 

>ter  ;  confirmed  Nov.  7,  1579  ; 

\  to  Lincoln  in  1595, 

6.    Hugh    Bellot,  translated 

gor  June  26,  1595  ;  died  in 

596. 


ts'Ijopd  of  Cljnftrr. 

1597.  7.  Richard  Vaughan,  translated 
from  Bangor  April  23,  1597  ;  translated 
to  lxmdon  in  1604. 

1604.  8.  George  Lloyd,  of  Magdalen 
College,  Cambridge  ;  translated  from 
Sodorand  Man  in  1604;  died  August  1, 
1615  ;  aged  55. 

1616.  9.  Thomas  Moreton,  Fellow  of 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge ;  Dean 
of  Winchester;  elected  May  22,  1616  ; 
translated  to  Litchfield  and  Coventry  in 
1619.  George  Massie  was  nominated, 
but  died  before  consecration. 

1619.  10.  John  Bridgm  an,  of  Magda- 
len College,  Cambridge  ;  Prebendary  of 
Litchfield  and  Peterborough  ;  elected 
March  15,  1619  ;  died  in  1657: 

THE  SEE  VACANT  THREE  YEARS. 

1 660.  1 1 .  Brian  Walton,  of  St.  Peter's 
College,  Cambridge  ;  Prebendary  of  St. 
Paul's  ;  Author  of  the  Polyglot  Bible  ; 
consecrated  December  2,  1660;  died 
November  29,  1661. 

1662.  12.  Henry  Feme,  Dean  of  Ely  ; 
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Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  ; 
consecrated  February,  1062;  died 
March  16  following,  aged  59. 

1662.  13.  George  Hall,  of  Exeter 
College,  Oxford  ;  Canon  of  Windsor  ; 
Archdeacon  of  Canterbury  ;  consecrated 
May  11,  16C2  ;  died  Aug.  23,  1668. 

1668.  14.  John  Wilkins,  Prebendary 
of  York ;  Dean  of  Rippon ;  Master  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  consecrated 
Nov.  15,  1668;  died  Nov.  19,  1672. 

1673.  15.  John  Pearson,  Prebendary 
of  Salisbury  and  Ely;  Master  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge  ;  consecrated  Febr. 
9, 1673 ;  died  July,  1686. 

1686.  16.  Thomas  Cartwright,  of 
Queen's  College,  Oxford  ;  Dean  of 
Kippon ;  Prebendary  of  Durham  ;  con- 
secrated October  17,  1686 ;  died  April 
15, 1689. 

1689.  17.  Nicholas  Strafford,  Fellow 
of  Trinity  College,  Oxford ;  Dean  of  St. 
Asaph;  Warden  of  Manchester ;  conse- 
crated September  15,  1689  ;  died  1708. 

1708.  18.  Sir  William  Dawes,  Bart, 
Prebendary  of  Worcester  ;  Master  of 
Catherine  Hall,  Cambridge  ;  Dean  of 
Bocking;  consecrated  February  8,  1708; 
translated  to  York  in  1714. 

1714.  19.  Francis  Gastrell,  Student 
and  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford  ; 
consecrated  April  4,  1714  ;  died  in  the 
year  1725. 


1725.  20.  Samuel  Peploe,  Warden 
of  Manchester ;  elected  in  the  year  1725 ; 
died  in  the  year  1752. 

1752.  21.  Edmund  Keene,  Fellow  of 
Caius  College,  Cambridge ;  Master  of 
St.  PeUr's  College  ;  Rector  of  Stanhope, 
Durham ;  elected  in  1752 ;  translated  to 
Ely  in  the  year  1771. 

1771.  22.  William  Markham,  Dean 
of  Christ  Church,  Oxford ;  elected  in 
the  year  1771;  translated  to  York  in 
the  year  1777. 

1777.  23.  Beilby  Porteus,  elected  in 
the  vear  1777  ;  translated  to  London  in 
the  year  1787. 

1787.  24.  William  Cleaver,  Preben- 
dary of  Westminster  ;  elected  in  1787  j 
translated  to  Bangor  in  1800. 

1800.  25.  Henry  William  Majendie, 
Canon-Residentiary  of  St.  Paul's;  elected 
in  1800  ;  translated  to  Bangor  in  1809. 

1809.  26.  Bowyer  Edward  Sparke, 
elected  in  1809 ;  translated  to  Ely  in 
the  year  1812. 

1812.  27.  George  Henry  Law,  elected 
in  1812  ;  translated  to  Bath  and  Wells 
in  the  year  1824. 

1824.  28.  Charles  James  Bloomfield, 
elected  in  1824  ;  translated  to  London 
in  the  year  1828. 

1828.  29.  John  Bird  Sumner,  elected 
September,  1828.  Present  Lord  Bishop 
of  Chester. 


DURHAM. 


The  episcopal  see  now  claiming  Dur- 
ham for  its  situation,  was  in  the  first 
instance  placed  in  Lindisfarne,  a  little 
island  on  the  sea-coast  of  Northumber- 
land, by  the  more  early  bishops  of  this 
Northern  region,  who,  actuated  by  the 
monkish  habits  of  their  age,  chose  it  for 
its  privacy  and  solitude,  as  being  thus  in 
a  greater  degree  adapted  for  an  intense 
devotion  than  the  frequented  haunts  of 
men,  as  if  piety  became  the  more  va- 
luable in  the  sight  of  God  the  more  it 
was  estranged  from  the  utility  that  hu- 
manity claims.  But  the  bishop  and  his 
monks  being  driven  from  this  retreat 
about  800,  by  the  Danish  plunderers,  who 
ever  considered  these  northern  regions 
as  their  peculiar  prey,  they  led  a  wan- 
dering life  for  nearly  two  hundred  years, 
not  finding  any  situation  in  which  they 
could  repose  in  safety,  till  they  placed 
their  residence  in  Durham  about  the 
year  990,  where  from  that  time  it  lias 
constantly  existed. 


The  cathedral  of  Durham  is  dedicated 
toSt.  Cuthbert,  the  sixth  bishop  of  Li  udis- 
farne,  a  man  so  eminent  for  piety,  that 
his'successors  and  the  monks  carried  his 
relics  constantly  with  them  in  their  pere- 
grinations, and  at  last  deposited  them  in 
this  church  as  in  a  place  of  safety.  The 
founder  of  it  was  Aldwinus,  the  bishop 
who  first  took  up  his  residence  in  this 
city ;  but  this  building  being  taken  down 
by  William  de  Carilefo,  when  the  Nor- 
mans first  possessed  themselves  of  the 
realm,  the  present  church  was  com- 
menced by  him,  and  completed  by  Ra- 
nulph  Flambard,  his  successor,  though 
some  portion  was  afterwards  added  by 
bishop  Fernham  and  Thomas  Welscomb, 
the  prior,  about  the  year  1242. 

The  distinguished  St.  Cuthbert  is  ce- 
lebrated not  only  by  his  name  being 
given  to  the  cliurch,  but  the  entire 
bishopric  of  Durham  was  also  anciently 
called  St.  Cuthbert's  patrimony,  all  the 
country  between  the  Tees  and  the  Tyne 
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being  conferred  upon  his  successors  in 
his  name  by  Alfred  the  Great,  which 
donation  was  confirmed  and  increased  by 
the  monarchs  Edward,  Athelstan,  and 
Canute  the  Great.  At  the  arrival  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  it  was  so  impor- 
tant in  privileges  and  royal  grants  that 
the  bishop  was  reputed  a  count  palatine, 
as  an  emblem  of  which  he  engraved  on 
his  seal  an  armed  chevalier,  holding  a 
naked  sword  in  one  hand,  and  the 
bishop's  arms  in  the  other.  Indeed,  so 
great  was  his  judicial  authority,  that 
formerly  the  bishop  claimed  all  forfei- 
tures and  escheats  within  the  liberties, 
as  the  king  of  England  possessed  such 
as  fell  beyond  them ;  but  these  immuni- 
ties and  privileges  were  partly  impaired 
by  the  statute  of  27  Henry  VIII.,  c  25, 
and  were  altogether,  with  the  lands  and 
their  rights,  conferred  unon  the  crown 
by  act  of  parliament  in  tne  last  year  of 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  However,  in 
the  second  parliament  of  queen  Mary's 
reign,  that  act  was  totally  repealed,  and 


the  royalties  of  this  bishopric  were 
fully  restored,  1  Mary,  c.  6. 

As  for  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction, 
this  diocese  contains  the  county  of  North- 
umberland, and  that  which  is  properly 
and  distinctly  called  the  bishopric  of 
Durham,  numbering  135  parishes  of 
which  87  are  impropriate.    It  has  two 
archdeacons,  who  are  of  Durham  and 
Northumberland.    Of  the  prelates  of 
this  see,  there  have  been  eight  dignified 
with  the  prefix  of  saint,  one  with  the 
partriarchate  of  Jerusalem,  and  one 
with  the  title  of  a  cardinal  of  Rome. 
They  have  also  furnished  the  realm  with 
one  lord  chief  justice,  five  lord  chancel- 
lors, three  lord  treasurers,  one  principal 
secretary  of  state,  and  two  masters  of 
the  rolls ;  and  one  of  them  is  numbered 
amongst  the  chancellors  of  the  university 
of  Oxford.    The  bishopric  is  valued  in 
the    first-fruits'  office  at  £1821  Is. 
5£d.,  and  the  clergy  pay  for  their  tenth 
to  the  crown  the  sum  of  £385  5s.  6£d. 

A  u  ms.  At  a  crow  between  four  lion*,  rampant,  or. 


A.  D. 
635. 
31,  651. 
652. 
661. 
664. 
665. 
684. 
687. 
698. 

724. 
740. 
781. 
803. 
821. 
828. 
846. 


gutttiiitm  of  tfcc  Sterjop*  of  Einlriifanw,  or  l&alD'&Iantr. 


1.  St.  Aidanus,  died  August 

2.  St.  Finanus. 

3.  Colmannus,  who  resigned. 

4.  Tuda. 

5.  St.  Eata. 

6.  St.  Cuthbertus. 

7.  St.  Eadbertus. 

8.  St.  Egfrith;  died  721. 

8EB  VACANT. 

9.  St.  Ethelwoldus. 

10.  Kenulfus. 

11.  Higbaldua  ;  died  803. 

12.  Egbertus  II. 

13.  Heathoredus. 

14.  Egfridus. 

15.  Eanbertus. 


854.  16.  Eardulfus.  In  884  he  re- 
moved the  see  to  Chester  on  the  Street. 

900.  17.  Cuthardus. 

915.  18.  Tilredus,orTulred;  called 
also  Milred. 

929.  19.  Withredus. 

944.  20.  Uchtredus. 

947.  21.  Sexhelmus,  who  relinquish- 
ed the  see. 

948.  22.  Aldredus. 

968.  23.  Alfius,  or  Elsinus. 

990.  24.  Aldwinus,  who  first  settled 
the  see  at  Durham  in  995,  from  whence 
both  he  and  his  successors  have  been 
stiled  bishops  of  Durham;  died  in  the 
year  1015. 

8EE  VACANT. 


£uccrs"*t0n  of  tfjr  m^api  of  Ourfjam. 


1020.  25.  Eadmund. 

1041.  26.  Eadred,  died  in  less  than 
eleven  months. 

1042.  27.  Egelric,  who  quitted  it  in 
1056. 

1056.  28.  Egelwine  brother  to  the 
late  bishop,  succeeded  in  1056.  Expel- 
led by  William  the  Conqueror  in  1070, 
and  died  in  prison  in  1071. 

1072.  29.  Walcher,  earl  of  Northum- 
berland, consecrated  about  1072;  died 
May  14,1080. 

1080.  30.    William  dc  Kairlipho, 


nominated  Nov.  9,  1080  ;  Lord  Chief 
Justice;  began  the  Cathedral ;  died  Jan. 
2,  1095. 

THE  SEE  VACANT  POR  ABOUT  FOUR 
YEARS. 

1099.  31.  Ralph  Flambard,  Lord 
Treasurer,  and  Lord  Chief  Justice,  no- 
minated May  29, 1099;  died  Sept.  1128. 

1129.  32.  Geoffery  Ruffus,  consecra- 
ted Aug.  6,  11 29  3  Lord  Chancellor; 
died  May  6,  1140. 

J 142.  33.  William  de  St.  Barbara, 
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Dean  ofYork  ;  elected  March  14, 1142  ; 
died  Nov.  14,  1152. 

1153.  34.  Hugh  Pudsey,  earl  of 
Northumberland ;  Treasurer  of  York, 
and  Archdeacon  of  Winchester  ;  conse- 
crated Dec.  20,  1153;  died  March  3, 
1194,  aged  70. 

1195.  35.  Philip  of  Poictiers,  elected 
Nov.  1195  ;  died  Sept  21,  1208. 

THR  SEE  VACANT  ABOUT    TEN  YEARS. 

1217.  36.  Richard  de  Marisco,  Dean  of 
Salisbury ;  Archdeacon  of  Northumber- 
land; elected  June  29,  1217;  Lord 
Chancellor ;  died  May  1, 1226.  William 
Scott,  Archdeacon  of  Worcester,  was 
elected,  May  25,  1226,  but  the  king 
rejected  him. 

1228.  37.  Richard  Poore,  translated 
from  Salisbury  July  22,  1228 ;  died  on 
April  15,  1237. 

1240.  38.  Nicholas  de  Farnham  was 
elected  January  2, 1240  j  he  had  refused 
Litchfield,  and  unwillingly  took  this,  for 
which  cause  he  resigned  in  1248,  and  died 
in  February,  1257. 

1249.  39.  Walter  de  Kirkham,  elec- 
ted April  21st,  1249  ;  died  August  9th, 
1260. 

1260.  40.  Robert  Stitchell,  Prior  of 
Finchale;  elected  Sept.  30,  1260 ;  died 
August  4,  1 274. 

1274.  41.  Robert  de  Insula,  elected 
September  24th,  1274 ;  died  on  the  7th 
of  June,  1283. 

1283.  42.  Anthony  de  Bek,  Arch- 
deacon of  Durham  ;  Patriarch  of  Jeru- 
salem ;  he  had  also  from  the  king  the 
Principality  of  Man  ;  elected  July  9th, 
1283;  died  in  March,  1311. 

1311.  43.  Richard  de  Kellawe  was 
elected  March  30,  1311 ;  died  October 
9,  1316. 

1317-  44.  Lewis  de  Beaumont,  Trea- 
surer of  Salisbury  ;  elected  in  October, 
1317  ;  died  September,  1333.  Robert 
de  Greystanes  was  elected  in  October, 
1333,  but  rejected  by  the  Pope. 

1333.  45.  Richard  Angarville,  or  de 
Burv,  Dean  of  Wells  ;  Lord  Privy  Seal ; 
liord  Chancellor ;  and  Lord  Treasurer ; 
appointed  December  7th,  1333  j  died  in 
April,  1345,  aged  58. 

1345.  46.  Thomas  de  Hatfield,  Pre- 
bendary of  York  and  Lincoln  ;  Principal 
Secretary  of  State  ;  Founder  of  Durham 
College,  Oxford  ;  and  built  Durham- 
house,  London  ;  elected  May  8,  1345  ; 
died  May  7,  1381. 

1381.  47.  John  Fordham,  Dean  of 
Wells  ;  Lord  Treasurer ;  appointed  on 
September  9,  1831  ;  translated  to  Ely 
April  3,  1388. 


1388.  48.  Walter  Skirlaw,  translated 
from  Bath  and  Wells,  April  3rd,  1388 ; 
died  in  March,  1406. 

1406.  49.  Thomas  Langley,  Dean  of 
York  ;  Lord  Chancellor ;  a  Cardinal ; 
elected  May  17,  1406;  died  November 
28,  1437. 

1438.  50.  Robert  Neville,  translated 
from  Salisbury  January  27,  1438;  died 
July  8,  1457. 

1457.  51.  Lawrence  Booth,  Dean  of 
St.  Paul's ;  Master  of  Pembroke  II all, 
Cambridge  ;  Chancellor  of  Cambridge ; 
Lord  Chancellor;  consecrated  September 
25th,  1457 ;  translated  to  York  in  the 
year  1476. 

1476.  52.  William  Dudley,  Dean  of 
Windsor;  appointed  October  14,  1476; 
died  in  1483. 

THE  SEE  VACANT  ALMOST  TWO  YEARS. 

1485.  53.  John  Sherwood,  Chancellor 
of  Exeter ;  appointed  August  6,  1485  ; 
died  in  1492. 

THE  SEE  VACANT  TWO  YEARS. 

1494.  54.  Richard  Fox,  translated 
from  Bath  and  Wells  February  8, 1494 ; 
translated  to  Winchester  in  1502. 

1502.  55.  William  Sever,  or  Siveyer, 
translated  from  Carlisle  October  15th, 
1502 ;  died  in  1505. 

THE  SEE  VACANT  TWO  YEARS. 

1507.  56.  Christopher  Bainbridge,  of 
Queen's  College,  Oxford ;  Dean  of  York 
and  Windsor ;  Master  of  the  Rolls ; 
appointed  November  17, 1507  ;  transla- 
te York  in  1508. 

1509.  57.  Thomas  Ruthal.  or  Row- 
thall,  Dean  of  Salisbury  ;  Lord  Privy 
Seal ;  appointed  July  3rd,  1509  5  died 
July  4th,  1523. 

1523.  58.  Thomas  Wolsey,  Arch- 
bishop of  York  ;  appointed  to  hold  this 
See  in  commendnm,  April  30th,  1523  ; 
translated  to  Winchester  in  April,  1529. 

1530.  59.  Cuthbert  Tunstall,  trans- 
lated from  London  on  March  25,  1530  ; 
deprived  in  the  year  1552,  and  the 
bishopric  dissolved  ;  restored  in  the  year 
1553  ;  deprived  again  in  the  year  1559 ; 
died  November  18,  1559,  aged  a<5. 

1561.  60.  James  Pilkington,  of  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge ;  elected  on 
February  20,  1561  ;  died  January  23rd, 
1575 ;  aged  55. 

1577.  61.  Richard  Barnes,  translated 
from  Carlisle  April  5,  1577;  died  Aug. 
24, 1587;  aged  55. 

THE  SEE  VACANT  TWO  YEARS. 

1589.  62.  Matthew  Mutton,  Dean  of 
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York ;  Master  of  Pembroke  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge ;  elected  June  9th,  1589  ;  trans- 
lated to  York  in  the  year  1594. 

1595.  63.  Tobias  Matthew,  Student 
and  Dean  of  Christ  Church ;  President 
of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford ;  Dean  of 
Durham  ;  elected  March,  1595  ;  trans- 
lated to  York,  Aug.  18,  1606. 

1606.  64.  William  Jumes,  Dean  of 
Durham  ;  Master  of  University  College, 
Oxford  ;  appointed  in  the  year  1606 ; 
died  May  12,  161 7. 

1617.  65.  Richard  Neyle,  translated 
from  Lincoln  in  October,  1617;  trans- 
lated to  Winchester  in  1627. 

1627.  66.  George  Monteine,  alias 
Mountaigne,  translated  from  London  in 
the  year  1627 ;  translated  to  York  July 
1,  1628. 

1628.  67.  John  Howson,  translated 
from  Oxford  on  September  18th,  1628 ; 
died  February  6,  1632,  aged  75. 

1632.  68.  "Thomas  Moreton,  transla- 
ted from  Litchfield  and  Coventry,  June, 
1632 ;  died  Sept.  22,  1659,  agea  95. 

1660.  69.  John  Cosin,  Fellow  of  Caius 
College,  Cambridge ;  Master  of  St.  Pe- 
ter's j  Dean  of  Peterborough  ;  consecra- 


ted December  2nd,  1660;  died  January 
15,  1672,  aged  77- 

1674.  70-  Nathaniel,  the  third  Lord 
Crew;  translated  from  Oxford  on  the 
22nd  of  October,  1674;  died  in  1722. 

1722.  71.  William  Talbot,  translated 
from  Salisbury  in  the  year  1 722 ;  died 
in  the  year  1730. 

1730.  72.  Edward  Chandler,  transla- 
ted from  Litchfield  and  Coventry  1 730  ; 
died  in  the  year  1750. 

1750.  73l  Joseph  Butler,  Dean  of 
St.  Paul's  ;  translated  from  Bristol  in 
1750  ;  died  in  1752. 

1752.  74.  Honorable  Richard  Trevor, 
translated  from  St.  David's  in  1752; 
died  in  the  year  1771. 

1771.  75.  John  Egerton,  translated 
from  Litchfield  and  Coventry  in  1771  ; 
died  in  the  year  1 787. 

1787.  76.  Thomas  Thurlow,  transla- 
ted from  Lincoln  in  1787  ;  died  1791. 

1791.  77.  Hon.  Shute  Barrington, 
translated  from  Salisbury  in  1791*;  - died 
in  the  year  1826. 

1826.  78.  William  Van  Mildert, 
translated  from  Landaff  in  1826.  Pre- 
sent Lord  Bishop  of  Durham. 


HEXHAM. 


The  extinct  bishopric  of  Hexham, 
Hagulstad,  or  H  extol  d,  was  founded  in 
the  infancy  of  the  Saxon  church.  It 
possessed  eleven  bishops,  the  first  of 
whom  was  St.  Eata,  the  fifth  bishop  of 
Lindisfr.rne  ;  but  the  convulsions  raised 
by  the  Danes,  caused  its  discontinuance, 
the  jurisdiction  of  it  being  added  to  the 
see  of  York.  From  this  time,  Hexham- 
shire  was  held  to  be  a  see  of  that  arch- 


bishopric ;  and  it  had  the  reputation  of  a 
county  palatine,  until  with  the  authority 
of  parliament,  by  the  statute  37  Henry 
VIII..  c.  16,  it  was  united  to  the  county 
of  Northumberland.  Hexham  had  a 
cathedral  founded  in  674,  which  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  Danes ;  and  another  was 
commenced  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  of 
which  a  part  still  remains. 


•frucmWiun  nf  tlje  JJtefjoptf  of  ?}ctf)Hm. 

A.  D. 

678.  1.  St.  Eata,  bishop  of  Lindis- 
farne. 

6K).    2.  Tumbertus. 

6K>.  3.  St.  John  of  Beverley,  trans- 
luted  to  York. 

709.    4.  St.Acca. 

739.    5.  Frithebertus. 


766.  6.  Alhmundus. 

780.  7.  Tilheius. 

789.  8.  Ethelbertus. 

797.  9.  Heardredus. 

800.  10.  Eanbertus. 

810.  11.  Tidferthus,  the  last  bishop 
of  Hexham. 
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MAN. 


The  bishopric  of  Man  was  first  erected 
by  pope  Gregory  IV.,  possessing  for  its 
diocese  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  all  the 
Ilehudes,  commonly  called  the  Hebrides, 
or  Western  Islands  of  Scotland,  which 
were  entitled  Sodoroc  by  the  Danes,  who 
went  to  them  by  the  North  from  the 
Swedish,  Sodor,  Sail,  or  Oar  Islands, 
from  which  the  title  of  the  bishop  of 
Sodor  is  supposed  to  have  originated. 
The  see  was  at  Rushen,  or  Castletown, 
in  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  in  Latin  is  en- 
titled Sodorensis ;  but  when  this  island 
was  made  a  member  of  the  kingdom  of 
England,  the  Western  Isles  withdrew 
themselves  from  their  obedience  to  their 
bishop,  and  gave  ecclesiastical  jurisdic- 
tion to  a  bishop  of  their  own  election, 
whom  theyalso  entitled  Sodorensis.though 
he  was  more  commonly  known  as  the 
bishop  of  the  Isles.    The  patronage  of 
the  bishopric,  together  with  the  island, 
was  given  to  the  Stanleys,  earls  of  Der- 
by, which  descended  by  an  heir-female 
to  the  dukes  of  Athol,  whose  sovereignty 
was  purchased,  in  the  year  1765.  by  the 
British  government  for  £70,000,  to 
which  sum  £3000  per  aunum  were  add- 


ed in  the  year  1792.  These  families 
having  had  the  nomination  of  their  de- 
signed bishop  to  the  king,  whose  office 
was  only  to  give  his  assent  and  dismiss 
the  elected  churchman  to  the  archbishop 
of  York  for  consecration,  is  the  cause 
why  the  prelate  of  this  Isle  is  no  lord  of 
parliament,  as  none  can  reasonably  have 
suffrage  in  the  national  councils,  ex- 
cepting those  who  hold  their  offices  im- 
mediately of  the  king  himself.  This 
diocese,  which  contains  only  seventeen 
parishes,  is  by  an  act  of  parliament,  33 
Henry  VIII,  c.  31.,  declared  to  be  in 
the  province  of  York.  The  bishop,  who 
is  styled  of  Sodor  and  Man,  is  also  the 
sole  baron  of  the  Isle,  and  possesses 
other  important  privileges ;  and  though, 
not  being  lords  of  parliament,  he  and 
his  predecessors  should  in  strictness  have 
no  place  in  this  Epitome  of  the  Peerage, 
yet  to  render  complete  the  catalogue  of 
bishops,  Constituting  the  second  part  of 
it,  their  succession  is  here  laid  before  the 
reader. 

Arms.    Upon  three  accents,  the  Virgin  Mary,  (standing 
with  her  arms  diatended  between  two  pillars,  on  the  <" 
U  r  whereof  in  a  church  in  base : 
with  a  mitre  crowning  them. 


£uccrf4lcm  of  t!jr 

A.  D. 

447.    1.  Germanus,*  settled  here  by 
St.  Patrick. 

2.  Conindrius. 

3.  Romulus. 

498.    4.  Machutus,    Machilla,  or 
Maughold. 

5.  Conanus. 

6.  St.  Contentus. 

7.  St.  Bladus. 

8.  St.  Malchus. 

889.  9.  Torkinus,  styled  bishop  of 
Sodor,  as  are  the  three  preceding  bishops. 

1 0.  Roolwer,   1   These  also 

11.  William,    >were  Bishops 

12.  Brendinu    I    of  Sodor. 
1113.  13.  Wymundus,  or  Reymun- 

dus,  first  bishop  of  Sailor  and  Man. 

1151.  14.  John,  a  Monk  of  Sais,  in 
Normandy. 
,     1154.  15.  Gamaliel. 

16.  Reginald,  a  Norwegian. 

17.  Christian  Archadiensis,  or 
of  Orkney. 

18.  Michael,  a  Manksman. 
1203.  19.  Nicholas  de  Meaux,  Abbot 

of  Furnes,  who  resigned. 

1217.  20.  Reginald,  nephew  to  king 
Olave. 

a  Hejrlyn  and  Lc  Neve  diflbrinir  concerning  theae  bishops 


3Hi^api  of  $tan. 

1226.  21.  John. 

1229.  22.  Simon  Archadiensis,  or  of 
Orkney. 

1249.  23.  Lawrence,  Archdeacon  of 
Man. 

TUB  8KB  VACANT  ALMOST  TWO 
YEARS. 

1252.  24.  Richard,  who  dedicatee! 
the  church  of  St.  Mary's  of  Rushen,  or 
Castletown,  in  1260. 

1275.  25.  Mark  of  Galloway  ;  died 
in  the  year  1303. 

1305".  26.  Allen,  or  Onachus,  of  Gal- 
loway ;  died  Febr.  15,  1321. 

1321.  27.  Gilbert  of  Galloway,  suc- 
ceeded in  1321;  died  in  1324. 

1324.  28.  Bernard,  a  Scot,  Abbot  of 
Kilwinning,  in  Scotland ;  succeeded  in 
1324  ;  died  in  1327. 

1334.  29.  Thomas,  a  Scot,  died  in 
the  year  1348. 

1348.  30.  William  Russell,  a  Manks- 
man, Abbot  of  Ilushin  ;  consecrated  in 
1348;  died  April  21,  1374. 

1374.  31.  John  Donkan,  a  Manksman, 
elected  Muy31,  1374. 

1381.  32.  Robert  Waldby,  translated 


until  Mark  of 

two  writers 


,  the  following  is  from  the  catalogue 
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.to  Dublin  in  1381  ;  but  he  is  by  some 
writers  stated  to  have  been  Bishop  of 
this  see  in  1396,  which  is  doubted  by 
Le  Neve. 

THE  SEE  VACANT  MANY  YEARS. 

1429.  33.  Richard  Pully,  omitted  by 
Le  Neve. 

1448.  34.  John  Green,  or  Sprotton, 
Vicar  of  Dunchurch,  Warwickhire. 

1455.  35.  Thomas  Burton,  died  in 
the  year  145a 

1468.  36.  Thomas,  Abbot  of  Vale 
Royal,  Cheshire,  omitted  by  Le  Neve. 

1480.  37.  Richard  Oldham,  Abbot  of 
Chester  ;  died  in  1487. 

1487.  38.  Huan  Hisketh,  or  Black- 
leach,  consecrated  in  1487  ;  died  1510. 

1510.  39.  Thomas  Stanlev,  Rector  of 
Wigan,  deprived  by  Queen  Mary. 

1545.  40.  Robert  Farrer,  translated 
to  St.  David's  in  1548.  This  bishop  is 
omitted  by  Le  Neve. 

1546.  41.  Henry  Man,  of  Corpus 
Chri8ti  College,  Oxford  ;  Dean  of  Ches- 
ter ;  elected  January  22,  1546  ;  died  in 
the  year  1556. 

1558.  — .  Thomas  Stanley,  restored 
about  1558 ;  died  in  1570. 

1571.  42.  John  Salisbury,  Dean  of 
Norwich  ;  elected  about  1571  ;  died  in 
September,  1573. 

1573.  43.  James  Stanley.  Le  Neve 
states  that  the  see  was  vacant  from  1573 
to  the  year  1576. 

1576.  44.  John  Merrick,  Fellow  of 
New  College,  Oxford;  Vicar  of  Horn- 
church,  Essex  ;  appointed  April  13th, 
1576;  died  in  1599. 

1600.  45.  George  Lloyd,  succeeded 
in  1600 ;  translated  to  Chester  in  1604. 

1604.  46.  John  Philips,  Archdeacon 
of  Cleveland  and  Man  ;  appointed  Jan. 
29,  1604;  died  in  16&3. 

1634.  47.  William  Forster,  Preben- 
dary of  Chester  ;  confirmed  March  8, 
1634;  died  in  1635. 


1635.  4a  Richard  Parr,  of  Brazen 
Nose  College,  Oxford ;  Rector  of  Eccles- 
ton,  Lancashire;  appointed  June  13, 
1635;  died  in  1643. 

THE  SEE  VACANT  SEVENTEEN  YEARS. 

1 661 .  49.  Samuel  Ratter,  Archdeacon 
of  Man ;  omitted  by  Le  Neve. 

1663.  50.  Isaac  Barrow,  Fellow  of 
Eton  College,  and  of  St.  Peter's  College, 
Cambridge  ;  consecrated  Julv  5,  1663  ; 
translated  in  1669  to  St.  Asaph;  but 
held  this  see  two  years  in  commendam. 

1671.  51.  Henry  Bridgeman,  Fellow 
of  Brazen  Nose  College,  Oxford  ;  Dean 
of  Chester;  consecrated  Oct.  1,  1671  ; 
died  May  15,  1682. 

1682.  52.  John  Lake,  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge  ;  Archdeacon  of 
Cleveland ;  consecrated  Dec.  1 682  ; 
translated  to  Bristol  August  12,  1684. 

1684.  53.  Baptist  Levinz,  Fellow  of 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford  ;  Prebendary 
of  Winchester ;  consecrated  in  the  year 
16&1  ;  died  in  1693. 

THE  8BB  VACANT   FIVE  YEARS. 

1697.  54.  Thomas  Wilson,  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin ;  appointed  December 
25,  1697 ;  died  in  1755. 

1755.  55.  Mark  Hiddesley,  Vicar  of 
1 1  iu-h in,  in  Hertfordshire;  appointed  in 
1755;  died  in  1772. 

1773.  56.  Richard  Richmond,  of  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge;  Vicar  of 
Walton  on  the  Hill,  Lancashire;  ap- 
pointed in  1773;  died  in  1780. 

1780.  57.  George  Mason,  appointed 
in  1780  j  died  in  1783. 

1784.  58.  Claudius  Crigan,  appointed 
in  1784;  died  in  1813. 

1813.  59.  George  Murray,  appointed 
in  1813;  translated  to  Rochester  in 
November,  1827. 

1827.  60.  William  Ward,  elected 
in  December,  1827.  Present  Bishop  of 
Sudor  and  Man. 
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Abercorn,  carls,  &c.,  of         ..  .. 
Abergavenny,  earls  of 
Adela,  tbe  daughter  of  William  the  First 
Adelaide,  Queen  of  Great  Britain,  and 

the  Consort  of  William  tbe  Fourth 
Adeliza,  daughter  of  William  the  First 
Adrian,  Roman  Emperor  .. 
/Eneas,  the  Trojan 

Agatha,  the  daughter  of  William  the  First 
Agnes,  the  sister  of  Henry  1L ,  beheaded 
Agricoia,  Roman  lieutenant  of  Britain  13 
Alban's,  St.,  Charles  Beauclerk,  duke  of, 
natural  son  of  Charles  the  Second 

■ —  -,  dukes  of      . .  .. 

Albany,  dukes  of  . . 
Albemarle,  George  Monk,  duke  of 
 ,  enrlHof 


Albinus,  Roman  lientenant  of  Britain 
Albion,  son  of  Ham,  king  of  Britain 
Alexander  the  First,  Second,  and  Third, 

kings  of  Scotland 
Alfred  the  Great,  king  of  England 
Alice,  the  wife  of  king  John 
■  ,  duclies*  of  Suffolk,  and  the  grand- 
daughter of  Chaucer  the  poet 
Alpin,  king  of  Scots,  beheaded  . . 

Amelia,  daughter  of  George  tbe  Second 
daughter  of  George  the  Third 


215 
121 

62 
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fil 
14 
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62 
66 
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3128 
242 
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232 
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Angus,  earls  of 

Anne,  Queen  of  Great  Britain  .. 
■ — — ,  Queen  of  Richard  the  Second 

■  -,  Queen  of  Richard  the  Third 

  Boleyn,  the  Queen  of  Henry  VIII., 

beheaded   97, 196,  201 

  of  Cleves,  Queen  of  Henry  VIII.  203 

 -,  Queen  of  James  the  First  273 

  Hyde,  Queen  of  James  the  Second  321 

 ,  duchess  of  Norfolk,  the  daughter  of 

Edward  the  Fourth,  ..  ..  lftj 
 ,  princess  of  Orange,  the  daughter  of 

George  the  Second        . .       . .  405 

 ,  daughter  of  Richard,  duke  of  York  L33. 

  Palmer,  the  natural  daughter  of 

Charles  the  Second,  and  her  issue  307 

Antoninus  Pius,  Roman  emperor  Li 

Arcadius,  Roman  emperor      ..  L£ 

Arciiicallo.  king  of  Britain  .  2 
Argyle,  dukes  of  ..  238, 241 
Arthur,  king  of  Britain,         ..       20, 23 

Arundel,  carls  of          .        ..        ..  Bii 

Arviragus,  king  of  the  Trinobantcs  12 

Athblstan,  king  of  England  ..  Jii 
Athol,  dukes  of        ..        ..           193, 238 

Audley,  lords    22 

Augusta-Sophia,  princess,  the  daughter 

of  George  the  Third  422 


Augusta,  duchess  of  Brunswick,  daugh- 
ter of  Frederick,  prince  of  Wales  352 

 ,  Consort  of  Frederick,  prince 

ofWales  ~  ..392 
,  duchess  of  Cambridge  407f  424 
Augustus,  Roman  emperor  ..  12 
Augustus,  duke  of  Danneborg  . .  .  379 
AurbliusAmbrosius,  king  of  Britain  19,  21 
Aurblius,  Roman  emperor         ..  14 

B 

Baliol,  John  and  Edward,  kings  of  Scot- 
land   234,235 

Banquo,  thane  of  Lochabar  . .  23£ 

Barbara,  Fitzroy,  the  natural  daogbtcr  of 

king  Charles  the  Second  . .  3M 
Bardus  I.  and  IL,  kings  of  Britain  3 

Bath,  earls  of   13Z 

Bavaria  &  Saxony,  Guelphs, dukes  of  357,31*2 
Beatrice,  duchess  of  Brittany,  daughter 
of  Henry  the  Third 

Beaufort,  dukes  of   

—         ■,  cardinal 

-,  Joan,  Queen  of  Scotland 
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153 
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Bedford,  John, duke  of,  son  of  Henry  IV. 
,  George  Nevil,  duke  of 

 ,  Jiisper  Tudor,  duke  of 

Belinus  and  Brennus,  kings  of  Britain 
B«>rangaria,  Queen  of  Richard  the  First 
Berkeley,  earls  of 
Berners, lords 
Berwick,  James,  duke  of,  tbe  natural  son 

of  king  James  the  Second  . .  333 

Bladud,  king  of  Britain  ..  4 

Blanch,  duchess  of  Bavaria,  tbe  daughter 
of  king  Henry  the  Fourth  . .  Lkl 

,  heiress  of  Lancaster,  the  wife  of 
John  of  Gaunt  . .  . .  LLQ 
Boadicba.  Queen  of  the  Icent  ..  13 
Bolanus,  Roman  lieutenant  . .  13 
Boleyn,  Anne,  beheaded  . .  97, 196^  201 
 ,  Jane,  viscountess  Rochford,  be- 
headed   97.235 

Rothwell,  James  Hepburn,  carl  of  2(13 
Bourbon,  dukes  of  . .       . .  229 

Brabant,  Mary  of,  beheaded  7L 367,370 

Brandon,  Frances,  duchess  of  Suffolk, 


tbe  mother  of  Lady  Jane  Grey 

-,  Eleanor,  countess  of  Cumber- 


land, and  her  issue 
Brandt  and  Strucnsee,  Danish  counts, 
beheaded 

Bridget,  daughter  of  Kdward  the  Fourth 
Brittany,  Geoffrey,  duke  of,  son  of  Henry 
the  Second,  and  his  issue 

 ,  dukes  of 

Bruce,  Robert,  king  of  Scotlund 
 ,  David 


Iflfl 
122 

4112 
1 65 

Ik 
90. 

233,  234 
231,235 
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Brunswick  and  Luncburg,  the  various 
branches  of  the  Guclphs,  dukes  of  364,386 
- — dukes  of  the  Old  House  of  369 

 ,  dukes  of  the  Middle  House  of  223 

 ,  dukes  of  the  New  House  of,  or 

322 
2 
4 

303 

AA>] 


of  Wolfenbuttel 
Brute,  king  of  Britain 

  Greenmiield,  king  of  Britain 

Rucclcugh ,  dukes  of   

Buckingham,  Edmund,  duke  of 
_  — ,  dukes  of  95, 117,  137,  335.  362 
Burgundy,  Margaret,  duchess  of  134 
Bute,  earls  of  •  •       •  •  239 


Cadwallo,  king  of  Britain 
Cadwally  n  ,  king  of  Britain 
Oesar,  Julius  . . 

Calenburg,  (Brunswick,)  dukes  of 
Calioula,  Roman  emperor 
Cambridge,  Charles,  James,  and  Edgar, 
dukes  of,  sons  of  James  the  Second 

_.   ,  Adolphus  Frederick,  duke  of, 

the  son  of  king  George  the  Third 

 ,  duchess  of       . .       . .  407, 

Richard,  earl  of,  beheaded 


23 
23 
11 

3LL3ttl 
12 


Canute  the  GRF.AT.king  of  England 
Caractacus,  king  of  the  Silures 
Carausius,  Roman  lieutenant 
Caretic us,  king  of  Britain  .. 
Caroline,  consort  of  George  the  Second 

 .,  consort  of  George  the  Fourth 

 ,  Matilda,  Oueen  of  Denmark, 

daughter  of  Frederick,  P.  of  Wales 
CASSiBELANUS.kingof  the  Trinobantes 

Cassilis,  earls  of   

Castlehaven,  earls  of  .. 
Catherine,  the  daughter  of  Henry  \  II. 
Celle,  (Brunswick,)  George,  duke  of 

 t  George  William,  duke  of 

 ,  William,  the  Younger,  duke  of 

Cerdic,  the  first  king  of  Wessex 
Charles  1.,  king  of  Great  Britain 

 H^  king  of  Great  Britain 

Charles- Edward,  the  yoimff  Pretender 

  Lewis,  elector  pnlatiue 

  William    Ferdinand,    duke  of 

Brunswirk-Wolfcnbuttcl 

Charlotte,  Oueen  of  George  the  Third 

Matilda, queen  of  Wirtemberg, 
and  daughter  of  George  the  Third 

Augusta,  princess  of  Sa\c-Co 


324 

424 
-1-2-1 

122 
51 
12 
15 
23 
3'J3 
LU 

4  no 
8,  LL 
240 

M3 
:-iH4 
382 

21 

2S0,  290 
290.314 
SB 
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burg-Sanlfeld,  daughter  of  George  IV. 
Boyle,  natural  daughter  ot  king 


Charles  the  Second 

Fitzrov,  countess  of  Litchfield, 


3fll 
413 

424 
AM 


— ,  bishop  of  Halberstndt 

•    __%  «  r\tf!lll«m  t  i i .»  I*i I 


natural  daughter  of  king  Charles  the 
Second,  and  her  issue  ..  Ml 

Christian  VII.,  king  of  Denmark       4C0,  402 

3/6 
61 

ISA 

11 

109 
148 
12 

398 
12 
11 
15 
All 


Cecilic,  daughter  of  William  the  First 

 ,  viscountess  Wells,  the  daughter 

of  kir.g  Fdward  the  Fourth 
Cimbei  tnus,  king  of  the  Trinobantes 
Clarence,  Lionel,  duke  of,  the  son  of 
king  Edward  the  Third 

 ,  Thomas,  duke  of,  the  son  of 

king  Henrv  the  Fourth 

George,  duke  of,  murdered 


Claudius  Roman  emperor 
Clement,  Maria,  the  mother  of  Maria, 

duchess  of  Gloucester 
Cogidusus,  kin? of  the  Regni 
Coill,  king  of  the  Trinobantes 

 — .  king  of  Colchester 

r"oke,  Lady  Anne 


Conanus,  king  of  Britain 

Constance,  daughter  of  William  the  First 

 ,  countess  of  Gloucester 

Constantine  the  Great,  Romanemp.  1 

 ,  king  of  Britain 

 ILj  king  of  Scotland,  beh. 

Constantius,  Roman  emperor 
Cohdeilla,  Queen  of  Britain 
Cornwall,  John  of  Eltbam,  earl  of,  the 
son  of  king  Edward  the  Second 

,  Richard,  earl  of,  the  son  of 

king  John   

Reginald,  ear)  of,  natural  son 


of  king  Henry  the  First,  and  his  issue 
Cornwallis,  marquess  of 
Crawford,  carls  of 
Crida,  the  first  king  of  Mercia 
Cumberland,  William,  duke  of,  the  son 
of  king  George  the  Second 

-,  Ernest  Augustus,  duke  of, 


the  son  of  king  George  the  Third 
-,  Henry  Frederick,  duke 


son  of  Frederick, prince  of  Walts 
-.duchess  of 


of. 


Cunedagius.  king  of  Britain 

1) 


22 
6J 
122 

■11 
2m 

103 
HI 

9£ 
23b 
23 

403 

121 

329 
423 
5 


Dacre,  lords       . .       . .       . .        .  -  302 

Darlington,  earls  of  . .  305. 
Darnley,  Henry  lord,  murdered         187,  l£g 

David  the  First,  king  of  Scotland  232 

  the  Second,  king  of  Scotland  234 

D'Enghien,  due,  shot  by  the  orders  of 

Napoleon        ..       ..         .       »•  229 

Denmark,  George,  prince  of         ..  354 

 ,  kings  of      . .       . .       403,  4112 

Derby,  earls  of            . .       .  •  193 

Derwentwater,  James,  earl  of,  beheaded  313 

Despcncer,  lords  . .  . .  122 
D'Este,  Sir  Augustus,  son  of  the  duke 

of  Sussex        . .       .  ■       •  •  424 

Devon,  earls  of      . .       . .             96^  l£fi 

Didins,  Roman  lieutenant  . .  12 
Dioclesian  and   Maximum,  Roman 

emperors             .  •                 • «  13 

Domitian,  Roman  emperor  ..  Li 
Dorchester,  Catherine,  countess  of,  nat. 

daughter  of  king  James  the  Second, 

and  her  issue        . .       . .       . .  335 

Douglas,  dukes  nnd  earls  of     . .        . .  240 

Druys  Sarromus,  king  of  Britain  3 
Dudley,  lord  Guildford,  the  husband  of 

Lady  Jane  Grey,  beheaded  with  her  214,  215 

Dymokcs,  the  champions  of  England  B5 


E 

Ebranck,  king  of  Britain 

EDGAR,  the  Feacf.ahle,  king  of  England 

EiiMUND  the  First,  king  of  England 

 11.,  Ironside,  king  of  England 

Fdred,  king  of  England 

Edward  the  Elder, Saxon  king  of  England 

  the  Second,  the  Martyr,  S«xon 

king  of  Encland 
  the  Third,  the  Confessor,  Saxon 


k'"Ur  of  England 
UV4  a!*d  I.,  king  of  England 


II.  ,  king  of  England 

III.  ,  king  of  England 
IV*.,  king  of  l-'ngland 

V.  ,  king  of  I'ngland 

VI.  ,  king  of  England 


9L 


4 

11 
11 
50 
42 
45 

48 

52 
loi 


nn.  loi 


U'4. 
161, 

168, 

208, 


Edwy,  kinir  of  England 
Eouert  the  Great,  first  king  of  all 
England 
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Egremont,  carls  of   192 

Elaxius,  king  of  Britain  ..  Z 

Eleanor,  the  Queen  of  Henry  the  Second  Z4 

 ,  the  Queen  of  Henry  the  Third  82 

 — ,  the  Queen  of  Edward  the  First  24 

 — ,  daughter  of  Henry  the  Second  76 

 ,  daughter  of  Edward  the  Second  101 

 ,  countess  of  Pembroke  and  Lei- 
cester, and  the  daughter  of  king  John  85 
 -,  countess  of  Barr,  and  daughter 

of  king  Edward  the  First  35 
— ,  countess  of  Gelders,  daughter 

of  king  Edward  the  Third  . .  104 
Elidurus,  king  of  Britain  ..  ..  Z 
Elizabeth,  Queen  of  England  219,  221 
Elizabeth,  Queen  of  Edward  IV.       141,  lEi 

 ,  Queen  of  Henry  the  Serenth  181 

 ■  ,  countess  of  Holland  and  Here- 
on!, daughter  of  Edward  the  First  9_6_ 
 -,  Queen  of  Bohemia,  daughter 

of  king  James  I.,  and  her  issue        275.  280 

■  -,  daughter  of  Charles  the  First  28_Z 

 ,  daughter  of  George  the  Second  4M 

 ,  daughter  of  George  the  Third  427 

 Caroline,  the  daughter  of  Fre- 
derick, prince  of  Wales       . .       . .  322 
 ■ — ,  duchess  of  Suffolk,  daughter  of 

Richard,  duke  of  York    . .       . .  133 
,  lady  Luraley,  natural  daughter 

of  Edward  IV.,  and  her  issue  ..  167 

■  of  France,  sister  of  Lewis  the 

Sixteenth,  beheaded  ..  ..  232 
Ella,  the  first  king  of  Sussex  20j  21 

Erciienwim,  the  first  king  of  Essex  22 
Ernest,  the  Confessor,  duke  of  Luneburg  378 
■  Augustus,  elector  of  Hanover  ;itv> 
Enrol,  Elizabeth,  countess  of,  a  natural 

daughter  of  William  the  Fourth  481 

 carls  of  . .       . .       . .  ^is 

Essex,  earls  of   . .       . .  122,  137,  UH 

Ethrlbald  and  Ethblbbrt,  kings  of 

Fngland   43. 

Etmelred  the  FirRt,  king  of  England  11 
 the  Second,  the  Unready,  king 

of  England  . .        . .        . .  4j$ 

Etii  elwolpm  ,  king  of  England  . .  42 
Eustace,  the  son  of  king  Stephen  ZQ 
Exeter,  Henry  Courtney,  marquess  of, 

beheaded   JJjfi 

 ,  marquesses  of       . .       . .  M 

 ■,  John  Holland,  duke  of,  beheaded  Ml 

 ,  Thomas  Beaufort,  duke  of  LLH 

 ,  Henry  Holland,  duke  of        . .  L33 

F 

Falkland,  Carey,  riscounts  ..  ..  117 
 »  ,  viscountess,  the  natural 

daughter  of  William  the  Fourth  481 
Ferdinand-Albert,  duke  of  Brunswick- 

Wolfcnbuttel   380 

Fergus  1.,  king  of  Scots      ..       ..  223 

 II.,  king  of  Scots         ..       ..  2M 

Ferrers,  earls         . .       . .       . .  i  k) 

Ferrex  and  Porrex,  kings  of  Britain  5 

Finlatcr,  earls  of          . .       . .       . .  241 

Fitzclarence,  the  lords  and  ladies,  natural 

issue  of  king  William  the  Fourth  AM 

Fitz-James,  dukes  of         . .       . .  333 

Fitz-Warinc,  lords        . .       . .       . .  Hfl 

France,  kings  of      . .       . .           278,  'jm 

Frederick,  duke  of  Brunswick,  and  Emp. 

of  Germany         ..       ..  373 

 VI.,  king  of  Denmark         . .  JiU 

 William,  duke  of  Brunswick  - 

WolfenbQttel       ..       ..        .  381 


Frederic,  John,  duke  of  Hanover  381 

Frederica,  duchess  of  York      ..       ..  420. 

  Sophia-Charlotte,  duchess  of 

Cumberland        . .       ..       ..  423 

Frendraught,  viscounts           ..       ..  238 

Frontinus,  Roman  lieutenant        . .  12 


Galba,  Roman  emperor 
Galerius,  Roman  emperor 
Gallio  of  Ravenna,  last  Roman  governor 

in  Britain   

Gardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester 
George  I.,  king  of  Great  Britain 

 II.,  king  of  Great  Britain 

 III.,  king  of  Great  Britain 

 IV.,  king  of  Great  Britain 

George  of  Denmark,  the  husband 


13 
Hi 


12 

154 
356, 322 
392,  IQH 
408,422 
421J.4Z3 
of 


Queen  Anne 
Germany,  the  emperors  of,  issuing  from 

John  of  Gaunt   

LLLffhoru,  (Brunswick,)  duke  of 
Gloucester,  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  duke 
of,  the  son  of  Edward  the  Third 

 ,  Humphry,  duke  of,  the  son  of 

king  Henry  the  Fourth 

Henry,  duke  of,  son  of  king 


Charles  I. 

William,  duke  of,  the  son  of 


Queen  Anne 

 — ,  William-Henry,  duke  of,  the 

son  of  Frederick,  prince  of  Wales 

 ,  William-Frederick,  duke  of 

-,  Robert,  earl  of,  natural  son  of 


354 

144 

378 

135 
142 

2M 
355 

397 
328 

62 


king  Henry  the  First,  and  bis  issue 

 ,  Mary,  duchess  of,  daughter  of 

George  the  Third         ..       ..    32k  428 

3!<H 

fiZ 

Z 
5 
332 


-,  Maria  Walpolc,  duchess  of 
-,  carls  of 


Gorbomannus,  king  of  Britain 
Gordobug,  king  of  Britain 
Gottingen,  (Brunswick.)  dukes  of 
Grafton,  Henry,duke  of,  the  natural  son 

of  Charles  the  Second,  and  his  issue  305 

Gratian,  Roman  emperor  ..  ..  11 
Grey,  Lady  Jane,  beheaded              !2iL  21ii 

 ,  Catherine,  countess  of  Hertford  190 

Grubenhagen,  (Brunswick,)  dukes  of  370 

Guelphs,  origin  of  the            ..       ..  355* 

 ,  dukes  of  Bavaria,  dec.  357, 365 

Guiderius,  king  of  the  Trinobantca  12 

Gi/istelinus,  king  of  Britain  ..  Z 
Gundred,  countess  of  Warren  Ac  Surrey, 

daughter  of  William  I.,  and  her  issue  62 
Gunilda,  daughter  of  Harold  VI.,  king  of 

Denmark,  beheaded            . .       . .  48 

Gurguintus,  king  of  Britain       ..  Z 

Gurgustius,  king  of  Britain           ..  5 

Gustavus  HI.  and  IV.,  kings  of  Sweden  407 

Gwendolena,  regent  of  Britain  4 

H 

Hamilton,  dukes  of      ..       ..       243. 245 

Hanover,  dukes  and  electors  of         382,  384 

Harburg,  (Brunswick,)  dukes  of  377 

Hardicanute,  king  of  England  52 

Harold  I.,  Harefoot,  king  of  England  51 

■           II.,  king  of  England,  slain  53 

Heli,  king  of  Britain  ..  ..  8. 
Hengist,  first  king  of  Kent  lf>,21,25 

Henrietta,  Queen  of  Charles  the  First  283 

 ,  duchess  of  Orleans,  daughter 

of  Charles  the  First,  and  her  issue  288 

,  daughter  of  James  the  Second  325 
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Henrietta,  lady  Waldegrave,  and  ber  issue  334 
Hbnrt  I.,  king  of  England 
■  II.,  king  of  England 

 —  III.,  king  of  England 

  IV.,  king  of  England 

  V.,  king  of  England       . . 

-         VI.,  king  of  England    . . 
1  VII.,  king  of  England 

 VIII.,  king  of  England 

Henry,  the  son  of  Henry  the  Second 

 • —  Fit  /.-.lames,  the  natural  son 

king  James  the  Second 

 the  Lion,  duke  of  Bavaria,  &c. 

 Julius,  duke  of  Brunswick 

-  IV.,  duke  of  Brunswick 


Heptarchy,  kings  of  the  Saxon 
Of  Kent 

—  Sussex 

—  Essex 

—  Northumberland 

—  Mercia 

—  East  Anglia 

—  Wessex 


Hereford,  earls  of 
 ,  viscounts  of 


64,7.0 

ai 

145,  152 
152.  154 
lfij. 
\7(i,  194 
194,  208 
25 

of 

..  334. 
364 
3Z5 
3Z4 

25 
21 
28 
29 
32 
36 
38 
86 
131 

407 


122, 


Hesse,  descent  of  the  house  of 

 Cassel,  landgrares,  &c,  of, 

 Hombnrg,  Elizabeth, landgravine, 

daughter  of  king  George  the  Third  427 
Holland,  William  I.,  king  of  :U01  <m 

Honorius,  Roman  emperor  16 
Horsa,  brother  of  Hengist,  king  of  Kent  111 
Howard,  Katherine,  beheaded  . .  205 
Hunsdon,  barons        . .       . .  97±  111 

Huntingdon,  earls  of      ..       . .      LLLL  Lii 


Huntley,  earls,  &c,  of        . .  . 
I 

Ida,  the  first  king  of  Northumberland 
Isabel,  three  of  this  name,  the  wires  of 
king  John 

 ,  the  Queen  of  Edward  the  Second 

 ,  the  Queen  of  Richard  the  Second 

 — ,  empress  of  Germany,  daughter 

of  king  John 

countess  of  Soissons,  daughter 


of  king  Edward  the  Third 
Ivan,  of  Brunswick,  emperor  of  Russia 


215 


22 

83 
102 
144 

8fi 
141 

:-i8i 


James  I.,  king  of  Great  Britain        222,  280 

 IE,  king  of  Great  Britain       .Ul,  XiH 

James  I.,  king  of  Scotland  ..  240 

 IL,  king  of  Scotland 

 111.,  king  of  Scotland 

 —  IV.,  king  of  Scotland 

 V.,  king  of  Scotland 

 Francis-Edward,  the  Pretender 

Jane,  Queen  of  England,  beheaded  209 


242 
243 
244 
245 
325 
215. 

Jane  Roleyn,  viscountess  Rochford,  be- 
headed  'JL.-J& 

—  Seymour,  Queen  of  Henry  Vlll.  202 

Jnphct,  the  son  of  Noah  .        . .  2 

Joan,  Qncen  of  Sicily,  the  daughter  of 
Henry  the  Second  ...  21 

 ,  Queen  of  Scotland,  the  daughter  of 

king  John       ..  ..       ..  85 

 ,  of  Acres,  countess  of  Hertford, 

Gloucester,  &c,  daughter  of  Edward  1„ 

and  her  issue    05 

 ,  Queen  of  Scotland,  the  daughter  of 

Edward  the  Second  104 

 ,  the  daughter  of  Edward  the  Third  li2 

Joanna,  the  Queen  of  Henry  the  Fourth  142 


John,  king  of  England  ..        81, 81 

John  of  Gloucester,  the  natural  son  of 

Richard  the  Third  114 

Juliana  of  Brunswick,  wife  of  Frederic  V., 

king  of  Denmark  ..  ..  381.400 
Julius,  duke  of  Brunswick       ..       ..  375 

K 

Katherine,  Queen  of  Henry  the  Fifth  153 
  of  Arragon,  Queen  of  Henry 

the  Eighth   154 

 Howard,  the  Queen  of  Henry 

the  Eighth,  beheaded      . .       . .  20j 

 Parr,  Queen  of  Henry  VIII.  205 

 of  Portugal,  Queen  of  Charles 

the  Second    3M 

 ,  countess  of  Devon,  daughter 

of  Edward  the  Fourth  . .  . .  lfifi 
■  -,  natural  daughter  of  Richard 

the  Third    125 

,  countess  of  Dorchester,  nat. 

daughter  of  James  I ! and  her  issue  335 
— ^—  Swynford,  the  wife  of  John  of 

Gaunt   112 

Kenneth  IT^  first  king  of  all  Scotland  230 
Kent,  Edmond,  earl  of,  son  of  Edward 

the  First,  beheaded         . .       . .  S9_ 

>  ,  Joan,  the  Fair  Maid  of  .,99 

 ,  Edward,  duke  of,  the  son  of  George 

the  Third    421 

 ,  duchess  of  ..       ..       ..  422 

 ,  Hollands,  earls  of     ..       ..  100 

 ,  earls  of   101 

K  i  maiu.'s,  king  of  Britain  ..  ..  1 
Kinimachus,  king  of  Britain  5 
Knox,  John,  the  Scotch  Reformer  238. 


Lago,  king  of  Britain 

Lancaster,  Edmond  Croucbback,  earl  of, 

the  son  of  Henry  the  Third 
 ,  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of,  the 


£1 


son  of  Edward  the  Third 
 ,  earls  and  dukes  of 


Latimer,  Nevil,  lords 
Leir,  king  of  Britain 
Lenox,  Charles,  earl  of 

 ,  Matthew,  earl  of 

Charles  Lennox,  duke  of, 


110 
81 
110 
4 

m 

188,2^1 
the 


natural  son  of  Charles  the  Second  310 
Leopold  I.,  king  of  Belgium,  and  prince 

of  Saxe-Coburg-Saalfeld        .        . ,  4fiS 

Lewis  XVI.,  king  of  France,  guillotined  289 

Ley  ll,  king  of  Britain       ..       ..  4 

Licinius,  Roman  lieutenant       . .       . .  14 

Lincoln,  John,  earl  of        ..       ..  134 

Lisle,  Arthur,  viscount,  the  natural  son 

of  Edward  the  Fourth,  and  his  issue  1M 

Litchfield,  carls  of        ..       ..        ..  30Z 

Lockine.  king  of  Britain             ..  1 

Longo,  king  of  Britain          ..       ..  3 

Loudoun,  earls  of            ..       ..  '2lh 

Louisa.  Queen  of  Denmark,  the  daughter 

of  king  George  the  Second              . .  401 

 Anne,  the  daughter  of  Frederick, 

prince  of  Wales        . .          . .  400 

LuCJURj  kingof  the  Trinobantes  14 

Luculliis,  Roman  lieutenant          . .  14 

Lui>  Hurpihras.  king  of  Britain  4,  8 

Luneburg,  dukes  of  the  Old  House  of  3fiH 

 .  dukes  of  the  Middh*  House  of  32fi 

 ,  dukesof  the  New  House  of  l\h'2. 384 

Lyttleton,  lords             ..          ..  II' 
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M 

Macbeth,  king  of  Scotland,  slain  221 
Ma  das,  king  of  Britain  ..  4 

Magnus  Torqnatus,  duke  of  Brunswick  322 
Magus  Samothes,  king  of  Britain  3 
Malcolm  III.,  king  of  Scotland ,  killed  231 
Maloo, king  of  Britain      ..       .*  23 
Malmucius  Dunwallo,  king  of  Britain  fi 
Manchester,  dukes  of  .  <       . .  96 

Man  nock,    Hannah,    descended  from 
George,  duke  of  Clarence,  the  wife  of 
Roger  Mannock,  shoemaker  in  Chester  131 
Ma  reel  Ins,  Roman  lieutenant  ..  11 

March,  earls  of       . .       . .       . .  lUii 

Marcus,  elected  emperor  by  the  Britons  12 
Margaret,  the  Queen  of  Edward  I.  91 

 ,  the  Queen  of  Henry  VI.  L55 

■  ,  Queen  of  Scotland,  daughter 

of  Henry  ILL   89 

 ,  duchess  of  Brabant,  daughter 

of  Edward  1   96 

 ,  countess  of  Pembroke,  the 

daughter  of  Edward  ILL  ..  ..112 
—         ,  Queen  of  Scotland,  daughter  of 

of  Henry  VII   186 

 ■ — ,  duchess  of  Burgundy,  daughter 

of  Richard,  duke  of  York  . .  131 

— — ,  countess  of  Salisbury,  the  last 
of  the  Plantagenets,  beheaded  131 

 ,  countess  of  Lennox,  mother  of 

of  Henry,  lord  Darnley        . .       . .  182 
,  the  Maiden,  Queen  of  Scotland  232 
Maria-Louisa-Theresa,  dau.  of  James  1L  333 
Marie-Antoinette,   Queen  of  France, 

guillotined  •  •       •«  1 15, 289 

Mabius,  king  of  the  Trinobantes  13 
Mary  [.,  Queen  of  England  216,  213 

  1L,  Queen  of  England,  and  consort 

of  William  ILL   319 

Mary,  the  Queen  of  Henry  IV.  142 

 ,  the  Queen  of  James  IL       . .  323. 

 ,  countess  of  Boulogne,  daughter  of 

king  Stephen  . .       •  •       . .  21 

 ,  duchess  of  Brittany,  the  daughter 

of  Edward  ILL  ..  143 

 ,  the  daughter  of  Edward  the  Fourth  lfifc 

 ,  Queen  of  France,  and  duchess  of 

Suffolk,  daughter  of  Henry  VII.  189 

 ,  princess  of  Orange,  the  daughter 

of  Charles  I.   282 

 ,  princess  of  Hesse  Cassel,  daughter 

of  George  ITj  and  her  issue        . .  102 

 ,  duchess  of  Gloucester,  daughter  of 

George  11L    399, 423 

 Stuart,  Queen  of  Scotland,  be- 
headed  1B2,  249,  2G2 

 of  Guise,  the  Queen  of  James  V.  of 

Scotland   212 

 ,  natural  daughter  of  Charles  II.  391 

 ,  surnamed  Tudor,  natural  daughter 

of  Charles  the  Second,  and  her  issue  312 

  of  Brabant,  duchess  of  Bavaria, 

beheaded   2L  Jfis  3211 

Matilda,  or  Maud,  Queen  of  William  I.  59 
<    ,  or  Maud,  Queen  of  Henry  I.  fi5 

 ,  or  Maud,  Queen  of  king  Stephen  Zft 

 ,  or  Maud,  commonly  called  the 

empress,  daughter  of  Henry  I.  66 

 ,  or  Maud, duchess  of  Brunswick, 

daughter  of  Henry  IL  . .       7fij  2GZ 

 ,  of  Tuscany,  the  wife  of  Guelph, 

duke  of  Bavaria        . .       . .       •  •  362 
Mecklenburg,  dukes  of       ..       ..  US 
Mellon,  Miss  Harriet,  become  duchess  of 
StAlban's     ..   310 


Mempricius,  king  of  Britain      ..  1 

Meschish,  son  of  Japhet,  (see  Samothes)  2t  3 
Monmonth,  James,  duke  of,  natural  son 

of  Charles  the  Second,  beheaded  301. 

Montagu,  John  Nevil,  marquess  of,  slain  LIS 

 -,  Henry  Pole,  lord,  beheaded  131 

 ,  dukes  of   

Monteith,  earls  of  ..  ..  238 
Mordred,  nephew  of  king  Arthur  22 
Morgan,  king  of  Britain  ..  ..  5 
Morgan,  natural  son  of  Henry  IL  Zfi 
Mori  sous,  king  of  Britain  ..  7j  228 
Mortimer,  Roger,  earl  of,  hanged  103 
Morton,  James  Douglas,  earl  of,  be- 
headed                                     240. 266 

Mulgrave,  earls  of          ...         .  Stt 

Monster,  George  Fitzclarence,  earl  of  480 

M unlock ,  duke  of  Albany,  beheaded  238 
Murray,  James  Stuart,  earl  of,  natural 

son  of  James  V.  of  Scotland         . .  248 

,  lady  Augusta,  her  marriage  with 

the  duke  of  Sussex  dissolved  423 


N 

Nassau,  Grand  dukes  of  . .  406 

Nero, Roman  emperor  ..  li 
Nerva,  Roman  emperor  ..  ..  L4 
Netherlands,  king  of  the  . .  340,  405. 

Newburgh,  earls  of   313 

Norfolk,  Thomas  of  Brotherton,  son  of 

Edward  L  . .        . .        . .  22 

,  dukes  of        ..       ..  89,92 

Normandy,  dukes  of         . .       . .  55 

 ,  Robert,  duke  of,  son  of  Will.  I.  52 

 ,  William,  duke  of,  the  son  of 

Henry  the  First   CO 

Northumberland,  George,  duke  of,  the 

natural  son  of  Charles  the  Second  30/5 
 ,  earls  and  dukes  of   89^  110,  192 


Orange,  princes  of            287,  337  ,  341.  405 

Ormond,  dukes  of        ..       . .       ..  96 

Ostorius  Scapula,  Roman  lieutenant  12 

Otiio,  Roman  emperor      ..       ..  13 

Otho,  emperor  of  Germany,  the  son  of 

Henry  Leo,  duke  of  Brunswick  367 

 ,  the  Child,  duke  of  Brunswick  268 

 ,  duke  of  Brunswick-Grubenhagen  321 

 ILj  duke  of  Harburg       . .       . .  322 


Paton,  Miss  Mary  Anne,  become  lady  W. 

Lennox    213 

Paul,  St.,  earls  of  . .  . .  91,  111 
Paulinus,  Roman  lieutenant  . .  12 
Pertin ax,  Roman  emperor  ..  15 

Petilius  Cerealis,  Roman  lieutenant  13 

Petre,  lords   313 

Petronius  Turpilianus,  Roman  lieutenant  13 
Philip  the  Second,  king  of  Spain  218 
Philippa,  Queen  of  Edward  the  Third  lQj 
•  ,  Queen  of  Denmark,  daughter 

of  Henry  the  Fourth  .       . .  151 

Plautius,  Roman  lieutenant  ..  ..  12 
Plymouth,  Charles,  earl  of,  the  natural 

son  of  Charles  the  Second         . .       '  301 
Pole,cardina,  ..       ..       ..  132 

Portugal,  kings  of,  issuing  from  John  of 

Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster  . .  113 
Pretenders,  the  Elder  and  Younger  325, 328 
Prussia,  kings  of    390 
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Queensberry,  dukes  of       ..       ..  303 

R 

Ratcliffe,  Charles,  beheaded  . .  313 
Richard  I.,  king  of  England              78.  Bl 

 II  ,  king  of  England  142.  Ill 

 III.,  king  of  England  171, 12£ 

Richard,  the  son  of  William  I.       . .  61 

,  the  natural  son  of  Richard  I1L  1Z1 
Richmond,  Henry  Fitxroy,  duke  of,  the 

natural  son  of  Henry  the  Eighth  208 

,  Charles  Lennox,  duke  of,  the 

natural  son  of  Charles  the  Second  3JLQ 

 ,  dukes  of    3111 

,  Margaret  Beaufort,  countess 

of,  the  mother  of  Henry  the  Seventh  LLfi 

 ,  Edmond  Tudor,  earl  of  UiA 

Rivallus,  king  of  Britain       ..       ..  5 

Robert  I.,  Bruce,  king  of  Scotland  231 

 ILj Stuart,  king  of  Scotland  235 

  HLj  Stuart,  king  of  Scotland  232 

  ,  the  natural  son  of  Henry  I.  fi2 

Rochford,  George  Boleyn,  viscount,  be- 
headed  97,200 

 ,  Jane  Boleyn,  viscountess,  be- 
headed   97, 205 

Rothes,  earl  of    258 

Rowena,  niece  of  Hengist,  king  of  Kent  Li* 

Rupert,  prince    27_fi 

Rutland,  Edmund,  earl  of  ..  ..  126 
 ,  dukes  of             .            133, 122 

S 

Salisbury,  William  Longespee,  earl  of, 

the  natural  son  of  Henry  the  Second  71 

 ,  Margaret,  countess  of,  beh.  130 

 ,  Ncvil,  earls  of         . .        . .  1 18 

Samothes,  (Meschish,)  king  of  Britain  3 

Sandwich,  carls  of            ..       ..  S£ 

Sardinia,  kings  of    2h& 

Sarrom  Magius,  king  of  Britain  3 

Saxe,  the  descent  of  the  bouses  of  470 
Saxe-Coburg-Saalfeld,  Leopold,  prince  of, 

and  king  of  Belgium  . .  . .  1Z1 
Saxony,  Guelphs,  dukes  of               357,  367 

Scarborough,  earls  of    1£1 

Scarsdale,  lords  ..  .  Lil 
Scottish  kings        . .       . .            227. 2fi3 

Selkirk,  carls  of    21ft 

Severus,  Roman  emperor           ..  15 

Sevcrus,  Roman  lieutenant               . .  11 

Sisillus,  king  of  Britain  .  5»  Z 
Somerset,  Edmond,  duke  of,  the  son  of 

Henry  the  Seventh  . .  . .  lfifi 
,  the  earls  and  dukes  of,  issuing 

from  John  of  Gaunt        . .        . .  116 

,  dukes  of    191 

Sophia-Dorothea,  consort  of  George  I.  389 
 ,  Queen  oi  Prussia,  the 

daughter  of  George  I.               . .  390 

Sophia,  princess,  daughter  of  George  ILL  128 

 ,  princess,  of  Gloucester         ..  322 

 ,  electress  of  Hanover  280,  :iH.r> 

■  Magdalen,  <)ueen  of  Sweden  <1Q1 
 ,  ladv  Sidney,  natural  daughter  of 

William  the  Fourth  . .  . .  181 
Southampton,  Charles,  duke  of,  natural 

son  of  Charles  the  Second  . .  301 
Spain,  the  kings  of,  issuing  from  John  of 

Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster             . .  Ill 

 ,  kings  of         ..       ..        ..  •Aim 

Stadtholders  of  the  United  Provin  ccs  33Z 


Stafford,  earls  and  lord  . .       1.37,  13ft 

Stephen,  king  of  England  Zft 

St.  Legcr,  Sir  Thomas,  beheaded  133 

Strafford,  Thomas  Wentworth,  earl  of  lift 

Strathmorc,earl6of      ..                ..  238 

Stuarts,  descent  of  the       ..       ..  233 

Stuart,  Arabella    lfifi 

Suffolk,  Edmund,  earl  of,  beheaded  131 

 ,  earls  of,  (see  Norfolk)  HZ 

Surrey,  Thomas,  duke  of,  beheaded  Lull 
Sussex,  Augustus- Frederick,  duke  of,  the 

son  of  George  the  Third               . .  123 

Sutherland,  earls  of  . .  211 
Sweden,  kings  of                  ..       3L>2, 10Z 


Texnantius,  king  of  the  Trinobantes  12 

Theodosius  the  Great,  Roman  emperor  lit 

Tiberius,  Roman  emperor       ..       ..  12 

Titus,  Roman  emperor              . .  13 

Torpichen,  lords    238. 

Traquair,  lords         . .        . .        . .  238 

Trebcllius  Maximns,  Roman  lieutenant  13 

 ,  Roman  lieutenant              ..  11 

Tudor,  Owen,  beheaded       ..       ..  1 53 


U 


22 


Ufpa,  the  first  king  of  East  Anglia 
United  Provinces,  the  Stadtholders  of 
the         ..  ..  ..  337.338 

Urbicus,  Roman  lieutenant  . .  11 


Valentin ian  L,  11^  and  HL,  Roman 

emperors  . .  . .  16,,  LZ 

Venctius,  king  of  the  Brigantes  12 
Veranius,  Roman  lieutenant  ..  12 

Vespasian,  Roman  emperor  ..  13 

Victoria,  the  princess  . .  . .  42? 
Victorious,  Roman  lieutenant  16j  LZ 

Vigemus  &  Peridurus,  kings  of  Britain  Z 
Vitellius,  Roman  Emperor  ..  ..13 
Vortigern,  king  of  Britain  18,  19,  211 

Voktimer,  king  of  Britain  ..  r.i 

Vortiporius,  king  of  Britain      ..  23 


w 


3.-U 


Waldgrave,  earls  of 
Wales,  Princes  of,  who  never  possessed 
the  crown 

Edward  the  Black  Prince,  the  son 

of  Edward  the  Third  . .  IQZ 

Edward,  the  son  of  Henry  VI.  152 
Edward,  the  son  of  Richard  HL  111 
Arthur,  the  son  of  Henry  VII.  185 
Henry,  the  son  of  James  I.  2Z1 
Frederick,  the  son  of  George  1L  394 
Walpole,  Sir  Robert         . .  . .  395 

—  ,  Maria,  duchess  of  Gloucester  398 

Warren  and  Surrey,  earls  of         . .  62 
Warwick,  Edward,  earl  of,  the  last  male 
of  the  Plantagenets,  beheaded  Lili 

 ,  earls  of  ..      119.  122 

Westmoreland,  earls  of       . .  100. 122 

Wigton,  earls  of  ..  ..    238 f  24 ft 

William  I*|  king  of  England  55^  63 

 LLi  king  of  England       ..  63 

 111.,  king  of  Great  Britain   336.  38 1 

 IV.,  king  of  Great  Britain    473.  1H3 

William,  king  of  Scotland  . .  232 

— —  Longsword,  duke  of  Bruns- 
wick ..  ..  ..  3GB 
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Wiltshire,  earls  of              ..  2fi 

Winton,  earls  of    23& 

Wirtembcrg,  Charlotte,  the  Queen  of,  the 

daughter  of  Georee  the  Third         . .  A2i 

 ,  kings  of         . .       . .  42Z 

WolfenbQttel,  (Brunswick,)  dukes  of  ;iZi> 

Worcester,  marquesses  of       . .  117 

Y 

York,  Edmund  of  Langley,  duke  of,  the 

son  of  Edward  the  Third      . .       . .  12Q 


York,  Richard, duke  of,  the  son  of  king 

Edward  the  Fourth         . .  Ifi5 

 ,  Frederick,  duke  of,  son  of  George 

the  Third   412 

 ,  Edward,  duke  of,  son  of  Frederick, 

prince  of  Wales         . .       . .       . .  3S2 

 1  Edward,  duke  of,  slain  at  the  battle 

ofAgincourt        ..       ..       ..  121 

 ,  Richard,  duke  of,  the  rival  of  king 

Henry  the  Sixth  for  the  Crown,  be- 
headed   122, 12fi 

 ,  Frcderica,  duchess  of  ..  420 


FINIS. 
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Recent  Additional  Information,  that  has  arisen  since  this  [Fork 
has  been  in  the  Press,  and  also  the  Notice  of  Errata  and 
Omissions. 


Page  10  to  page  42.  The  Genealogical  Tables  interspersed  between  these  pages 
are  reprinted  in  the  complete  Series  of  Charts  given  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  and 
are  therefore  unnecessary. 

 •  1 15,  line  4  from  bottom.    Francis  I.,  king  of  Naples,  &c,  or  of  the  Two  Sicilies, 

died  Nov.  9,  1830,  succeeded  by  his  son,  Ferdinand-Charles  II.,  born  Jan.  12,  1S10. 

 289,  line  4.    For  "  he  had  issue,"  read  "  amongst  other  issue  he  had." 

 289,  line  5.     Beatrice,  there  mentioned,  is  the  wife  of  Francis  IV'.,  duke  of 

Modena,  &c,  of  the  branch  of  Brisgau,  born  177^>  son  of  the  archduke  Ferdinand, 
uncle  of  the  present  emperor  of  Austria,  by  whom  are  issue  two  sons  and  two 
daughters,  of  whom,  Francis,  born  June  I,  i819,  is  the  hereditary  prince. 

 289,  line  22  from  the  bottom.    Charles-Ferdinand,  duke  of  Berry,  had  also  a 

daughter,  Louisa-Maria,  born  September  21,  1819,  who  is  still  living. 

 290,  line  23.    The  Ferdinand  mentioned  as  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  died  on 

June  18,  1824,  succeeded  by  his  son  Leopold  II.,  born  October  3,  1797,  who  has 
issue,  a  son,  Augustus,  born  April  1,  1825,  and  two  daughters. 

 290,  line  25.    For  "  being  offered,"  read  •«  was  offered."    The  Charles-Lewis 

to  whom  this  refers,  married  Aug.  15,  1820,  Maria-Theresa,  daughter  of  Victor- 
Fmanucl  V.,  king  of  Sardinia,  born  on  the  19th  of  September,  1803,  by  whom  a 
son,  Ferdinand-Charles,  born  January  14,  1823. 

 340.    In  the  third  line  from  the  bottom,  read  "  constitutional  fame,"  instead 

of  u  constitutional  name." 

 391,  the  first  paragraph.    The  matrimonial  alliances  and  issue  of  the  issue  of 

Frederic-William  III.,  king  of  Prussia,  not  mentioned  therein,  are  as  follow  : — 
2.  William- Lewis,  married  June  11, 1829,  Maria-Louisa- Augusta,  bom  on  Sept. 
30,  1811,  daughter  of  Charles- Frederic,  duke  of  Saxe- Weimar ;  —  3.  Charlotte, 
by  Nicholas  I.,  emperor  of  Russia,  has  issue,  Alexander,  born  April  19th,  1818  ; 
Constantine,  born  September  21st,  1827,  Maria,  born  August  18,  1819;  Olga, 
born  September  11,  1822  ;  and  Alexandra,  born  June  24,  1825;  —  4.  Charles, 
mnrried  Maria-Louisa- Alexandrina,  born  February  3,  1808,  daughter  of  Charles- 
Frederic,  duke  of  Saxe- Weimar,  by  whom  are  issue,  Frederic- Charles,  born  May 
28,  1828,  and  Maria-Louisa,  born  March  1,  1829;  — 5.  Alexandrina,  by  Paul- 
Frederic,  (who  is  grandson  of  Frederic-Francis,  the  present  duke  of  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin,  to  whose  states  he  is  hereditary  prince,  by  the  death  of  his  father, 
Frederic-Lewis,)  has  issue,  Francis,  born  in  1823 ;  William,  born  in  1827;  and 
Jjouisa,  born  in  1^24  ;  —  (>.  Louisa- Augusta,  married  May  21, 1825,  to  Frederic- 
Charles,  second  son  of  William  I.,  king  of  Holland,  by  whom  is  issue,  Frederica, 
&c.,  born  August  5,  1828 ;  —  7-  Albert,  married  August  14,  1830,  to  Marianne, 
daughter  of  William  I.,  king  of  Holland. 

 391,  fourth  paragraph.    —-  3.  Maria,  married  on  March  23,  1825,  to  Bernard, 

the  present  duke  of  Saxe-Meiningen,  by  whom  is  issue,  George,  born  April  2,  I82G. 

 391 ,  fifth  naragraph.    Of  Frederica,  wife  of  Lewis,  see  page  423,  as  duchess 

of  Cumberland.  Her  son  and  daughter  by  Lewis,  there  named,  have  both  of  them 
issue;  the  former  having  two  sons,  Frederic,  born  in  1820,  and  William,  born  in 
1826* ;  and  the  latter  having  a  daughter,  Frederica-Agnes,  born  June  24,  1824. 

 391,  ninth  paragraph,  fifth  line.    I.  William-Frederic  has  also  a  daughter, 

Wihelmina,  born  April  8,  1824  ;  —  2  &  3.  The  matrimonial  alliances  may  be  seen 
above,  in  this  page,  in  the  first  paragraph. 

 403,  lines  30,  31,  and  32.    Caroline,  the  daughter  of  Frederic  VI.,  king  of 

Denmark,  married  August  1,  1829,  Frederic-Ferdinand,  born  Nov.  22,  1792.  next 
brother  of  Christian- Frederic,  the  present  Crown  Prince  of  Denmark,  who  is 
mentioned  in  line  34  of  this  page.  Wihelmina,  the  younger  daughter  of  Frederic 
VI.,  married  November  I,  1*28,  to  Frederic-Charles-Christian,  born  October  6, 
1808,  the  only  son  of  the  above-named  Crown  Prince  of  Denmark,  to  whom  refe- 
rence is  made  in  Table  XIX.,  Part  III.,  Sections  I.  and  II.  Louisa- Augusta, 
the  sister  of  Frederic  VI.,  has,  besides  Caroline- Amelia,  the  daughter  mentioned, 
two  sons:  Christian-Charles-Frederic- Augustus,  born  July  1 9th,  1798,  who 
succeeded  his  father,  June  14,  1814,  as  duke  of  Holstein-Augustenbourg,  and  lias 
issue,  Frederic-Christian-Augustus,  born  July  (>,  1829,  and  two  daughters  ;  and 
Frederic-Emilius-Augustus,  born  Aug.  23,  l!"00,  who  is  married. 
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ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION. 


Page  407,  line  18.   Augustus,  there  named,  died  May  17,  1822,  a.  p.  by  this  wife. 

 407,  lines  32  and  33.    William,  there  named,  married  November  16,  1810, 

Louisa-Charlotte,  daughter  of  the  late  Frederic,  hereditary  prince  of  Denmark, 
and  has  a  son  and  three  daughters.  And  Mary,  there  named,  marr.  Aug.  12,  1817, 
to  George,  duke  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  and  has  issue  2  sons  and  3  daughters. 

 415.    In  addition  to  the  genealogy  of  Charlotte,  the  queen  of  George  III.,  it 

may  be  stated  that  Adolphus-Fredenc  IV.,  duke  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  the 
brother  of  that  queen,  died  without  issue  in  1794,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother, 
Charles- Lewis,  who  died  on  November  6th,  1816,  leaving  issue  two  sons  and  four 
daughters :  of  whom,  George  is  the  present  duke  ;  Louisa-Augusta-Wihelmina, 
consort  of  Frederic-William  III., king  of  Prussia,  who  died  in  1810;  and  Frederica- 
Sophi  a- Charlotte,  consort  of  Ernest,  duke  of  Cumberland,  son  of  George  III. 

 423,  line  5.    For  "  Frederic  IV./*  read  "  Charles-Lewis." 

 471,  line  6.    Augustus,  there  named,  died  May  17,  1822,  leaving  a  daughter, 

Dorothy,  born  Dec.  21st,  1800,  and  married  July  31st,  1817,  to  Ernest,  duke  of 
Saxe-Cobourg-Saalfeld.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Frederic  IV.,  with 
whom,  dving  February  11,  1825,  concluded  the  male  line  of  Saxe-Gotha. 

 471,  line  23.   For  "  Francis-Frederic,"  read  "  Ernest-Frederic." 


OMISSIONS  IN  THE  APPENDIX. 


Bowes. 

Barony. 

1.  1.  John  Bowes,1  10th  earl  of  Strath- 
more  in  Scotland,  created  baron  Bowes 
of  Streatlam  Castle,  in  the  county  of 
Durham,  August  7,  1815;  died  in  1820, 
8.  p.  l.    Barony  Extinct. 

Clifford. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  1.  Henry  Clifford,*  son  and  heir- 
apparent  of  Francis,  the  earl  of  Cumber- 
land, who  died  in  1641  ;  summoned  to 
parliament  March  7,  1628,  as  lord  Clif- 
ford; died  in  1643,  a.  p.  m.,  when  the 
earldom  of  Cumberland  became  Extinct t 
but  this  barony  fell  to 

2.  11.  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  heir, 
who  married  Richard  Boyle,  earl  ofCork, 
in  Ireland,  which  earl  was  from  this 
union  created  baron  Clifford  of  Lanesbo- 
rough,  by  patent,  Nov.  4,  1644,  Hnd  he 
was  further  advanced  as  earl  of  Burling- 
ton in  1664  ;  she  died  in  1690. 

3.  1.  Charles  Boyle,3  son  and  heir  ; 
summoned  to  parliament  in  his  father's 
barony  of  Clifford  of  Lanesborough  in 
1689,  died  in  the  life-time  of  his  father 
in  the  year  1694. 

4.  11.  Charles  Boyle,  son  and  heir ; 
summoned  to  parliament  as  lord  Clifford 
of  Lanesborough,  in  the  life-time  of  his 
grandfather,  in  1694 ;  succeeded  as 
earl  of  Burlington  in  the  year  1697; 
died  in  the  year  1704. 

5.  in.  Richard  Boyle,  son  and  heir, 
earl  of  Burlington  ;  was  allowed,  in 
1737.  the  barony  of  Clifford  created  by 
the  writ  of  1628 ;  died  in  1753,  s.  p.  m. 


Earldom  of  Burlington,  and  barony  of 
Clifford  of  Lanesborough  Extinct ;  but 
this  barony  of  162b  fell  to  the  following 
lady. 

6.  iv.  Charlotte,  daughter  and  heir, 
who  married  William,  the  duke  of 
Devonshire,  who  died  in  the  year  1764  ; 
died  in  the  year  1734. 

7.  1.  William/  son  and  heir  ;  suc- 
ceeded as  duke  of  Devonshire  in  1764. 
See  Devonshire. 

Fitz-Roger. 
Barony  by  Writ. 

1.  1.  John  Fitz-Roger,  summoned  to 
parliament  Febr.  6,  12M9;  but  never 

afterwards ;  died  ,  of  whom  nothing 

further  is  known. 

I.  1.  Andrew  Fitz-Roger,  summoned 
to  parliament  April  10,  1299,  of  whom 
nothing  further  is  known. 

Grimston. 
Viscounty,  November  24,  1815.  See 
Verulam  of  Gorhambury. 

Kendal. 

Barony,  May  24,  1784— Extinct  in 
1802.    See  Lonsdale. 

Paston. 

Barony,  August  19,  1673— Extinct 
in  1732.*  See  Yarmouth. 

TlIWKNG. 

Barony  by  Writ. 

1 .  1.  Marmaduke  de  Thweng,*  sum- 
moned to  parliament   ,  1306  ; 

died  . 

2.  11.  William,  son  and  heir,  died — , 
without  issue.    Barony  Extinct. 


A  km*.    '  Quarterly  ;  finrt  and  fourth,  argent,  a  lion,  rampant,  within  a  double  trewure,  flory,  count 

Lyon  ;  acennd  and  third,  pi.  throe  Hon*,  nao*ant,  for  Bow  as.  *  See  title  ("nnnbrrland.   *  See  title 

*  See  title  Devonshire  »  Ar.  a  few,  gulw,  between  three  popniiijays,  vert.,  collated,  or. 
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OBSERVATIONS 

r 

ON  TUB 

GENEALOGICAL  TABLES. 


To  the  Arrangement  of  the  Genealogical  Tables  it  may  by  some  be  objected,  that 
the  entire  class  of  names  of  the  several  individuals  of  the  many  families  that  claim 
the  same  step  of  descent  from  any  particular  ancestor,  are  not  laterally  placed  on  the 
same  line ;  but  the  effecting  of  this,  which  would  certainly  be  very  desirable,  would 
.<tve  enlarged  the  Tables  to  an  extent,  doubling  the  present  price  of  the  work,  since 
i lie  Composition  of  them,  as  it  respects  the  art  of  Printing,  is  of  the  most  expensive 
nature,  the  estimate  being  regulated  by  extent  of  surface,  however  void  it  may  be  of 
matter . 

lie  Sage,  in  the  admirable  Atlas  of  European  Sovereigns,  has,  it  is  true,  preserved 
the  distinctness  of  the  several  descents  depicted ;  but  when  the  size  of  each  chart 
and  the  expense  of  that  work  are  considered,  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  such  an 
advantage  could  not  be  obtained  in  the  present  instance  without  an  augmentation  of 
price,  that  would  perhaps  be  considered  as  more  than  an  equivalent  for  the  improve- 
ment. In  that  work,  too,  each  European  state  claims  separate  charts  for  the  details 
of  the  descent  of  its  own  sovereigns,  excluding  the  mention  of  any  of  the  individuals 
of  other  royal  families,  otherwise  than  the  mere  matrimonial  alliances  that  may  have 
taken  place  with  the  members  of  its  own  royalty,  reserving  the  display  of  the  des- 
cendants of  the  female  portion  of  such  members,  thus  allied,  for  the  charts  that  are 
employed  upon  the  royalty  of  the  particular  nations  that  claim  those  descendants  by 
the  laws  of  male  superiority.  Whereas,  the  present  humble  attempt  at  Genealogical 
elucidation  being  confined  to  the  individuals  descended  from  British  Royalty,  both 
through  the  male  and  female  branches,  occasional  portions  of  the  descent  of  the 
various  European  families,  as  considered  in  connection  with  the  posterity  of  our  own 
monarchs,  must  be  inserted  in  the  several  genealogical  divisions  allotted  to  them. 
And  such  a  consequent  increase  of  names  being  ranged  laterally,  would  even  make 
the  charts  surpass  the  dimensions  of  those  of  Le  Sage,  which,  in  a  work  of  the  present 
form,  exclusive  of  additional  expense,  would  be  greatly  injured  by  their  numerous 
foldings,  and  thus  would  be  speedily  rendered  too  mutilated  for  frequent  reference. 

In  the  excellent  Tables  of  Betham,  also,  the  distinctness  of  the  several  steps  of 
descent  is  preserved  on  each  page ;  but,  to  secure  this  advantage,  the  natural 
divisions  of  the  branches  of  families  are  so  repeatedly  sub-divided  into  several  and 
separate  portions,  that  the  tedious  inspection  of  many  pages  are  requisite  before  it 
can  be  calculated  what  position  the  distant  branches  of  the  same  family  claim  to  each 
other,  as  it  regards  the  number  of  generations  severing  the  members  of  them  from 
their  common  ancestor.  This  evil  the  author  considers  is  greater  than  the  one  that 
may  be  chargeable  upon  the  present  work,  as  in  it  such  a  calculation  can  in  many- 
instances  be  made  by  the  inspection  of  a  single  page,  or  at  most  by  that  of  two  or 
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OBSERVATIONS. 

three.  To  follow  the  plan  of  Betham,  therefore,  the  Tables,  though  they  might  avoid 
a  cum bersom e n ess  of  size,  must  be  considerably  increased  in  number,  which  would 
even  entail  a  greater  charge  upon  the  purchase  of  the  work,  without  any  comparative 
advantage,  as  the  several  and  distant  branches  of  families,  broken  by  this  means  into 
further  portions,  would  be  detailed  as  before  observed,  on  separate  pages,  which 
only  the  most  fatiguing  attention  could  collect.  This  inconvenience  is  avoided  by 
the  plan  of  the  present  work,  which  is  similar  to  that  followed  in  the  very  copious 
Tables  of  Dr.  Anderson,  who  to  dispense  a  variety  and  abundance  of  information, 
never  scrupled  to  arrange  his  matter  in  the  most  compressed  form,  probably,  on  the 
very  natural  supposition  that  his  readers  would  willingly  give  up  a  minor  advantage 
to  gain  a  greater. 

The  impracticability,  unless  by  inCTirring  the  disadvantages  already  specified,  of 
enumerating  in  each  descending  line  of  a  Table  the  entire  mass  of  the  numerous 
individuals  constituting  any  particular  generation,  may  be  seen  by  a  reference  to 
Table  XV.,  in  which  the  second  line  of  descent  must  have  contained  the  names,  &c, 
of  twenty-one  personages.  Also  in  the  two  Sections  of  the  Third  Part  of  Table 
XIX.,  it  will  readily  be  perceived  how  quickly  and  gradually  every  descending  line 
must  have  encreased  in  names  and  extent,  to  have  depicted  in  each  the  great  accu- 
mulation of  individuals,  consequent  upon  the  natural  law  of  Population. 

These  few  observations,  it  is  hoped,  will  neutralize  any  objections  that  may  be 
made  against  the  departure  from  a  plan,  which  has,  indeed,  been  adhered  to  by 
many  Genealogists ;  but  which,  still,  has  sometimes  been  set  aside,  and  even,  as  in 
the  labors  of  Dr.  Anderson,  with  evident  advantage. 
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[  TABLE  t.  ] 

GENEALOGY  OF  THE  BRITISH  KINGS  TO  THE  ROMAN  INVASION. 


Ticket,  exists  an  account  of  British  kings  even  before  the  arrival  of  Brute  from  the  ruins  of  Troy,  of  whom  two  dynasties 


may  be  reckoned ;  the  first  containing  seven  Samotheans,  and  the  second  the  race  of  Albion,  who  was  descended  from  Ham, 
the  son  of  Noah.  The  Samotheans,  so  called  from  Meschuh,  the  son  of  Japhet,  and  who  was  al*o  known  by  the  name  of 
Di»  Samothes,  may  be  recognised  as  the  same  king  who  reigned  in  Gaul ;  whence  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  Gauls  of 
Britain  were  still  in  allegiance  to  those  from  whom  they  emigrated  until  the  arrival  of  Albion.  The  emigration  of  the  Gauls 
into  Britain  may  be  placed  so  high  as  A.M.  1908,  when  Samothes  began  to  reign  over  Britain  as  a  part  of  Gaul,  who  was 
succeeded  by  Magus  Samothes,  A.M.  1056.  Sarron  Magius,  in  whose  time  was  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah, 
reigned  from  the  year  301 1.  Druys  Sarronius,  from  whom  the  Druids,  began  to  reign  A.  M.  2050.  Bard  us  I.  reigned  from 
3(70  until  the  close  of  the  century.  The  reigns  of  Longo  and  ofBardus  II.  continued  beyond  the  century  commencing 
from  2100,  the  latter  being  succeeded  by  I<ucus  in  Gaul,  about  2211,  when  Britain  was  wrested  from  htm  by  Albion,  whose 
descendants,  the  names  of  whom  aje^arceh^known,  long  governed  in  this  island,  until  it  again  passed  to  the  race  of  Japhet 


.Eneas,  the  Trojan : 

a  Crema,  daughter  of  Priam,    b  Larinia,  daughter  qf  I. at  mm,  king  qf  Italy. 

  I  


a  Ascanius :  b  Ramus.  b  Sylvius 

Roma,  daughter  of  Italut.  \ 

I   •  .Eneas  Sylvius,  according 

"  ■)  to  classical  authority. 

•  .Eneas  Sylvius,  (see  to  the  right) :  lulus,  High  Priest,  from  (See  to  the  left.) 

X — ,  grand-daughter  qf  I.atinus,  king  qf  Italy.      whom  descended  Julius  Caesar. 


1  But  tr,  first  king  of  Britain  of  the  Trojan  race,  which  mav  be  considered 

the  Third  Dynasty  of  British  Monarchs,  died  108ft,  B.C.  Romulus  and  Remus, 

Innogen,  daughter  qf  Pandrasus,  a  Grecian  king.  first  f ' 


r  [  ^ 

S  LocaiNB,  killed  1066 :  Camber,  king  of  Cambria,  Albanact,  king  of  Albania,  now  t 

Gwendolena,  d.  of  Coryn,  D.  qf  Cornwall.  now  Wales.  Southern  Parts  of  Scotland. 

f  ~ 


3  Madam, died  1009.  Sabrina,  or  Hadren,  killed  1066. 

r1- 


5  Ea ranch,  died  I 
Twenty  wipes. 

r1  

6  Brite  IL, 

i  , 

7  Leyll,  died  802. 
I 

8  Lira  Ht'DiBsua,  died  862. 

0  BLAOt  i,  died  841. 
I 

10  Lata,  died  801. 

/  1  -> 

GonoriUa :  Regan  :  1 1  Coboeli  a,  d.  Wf  ■ 

Maglantu,  duke  qf  Cornwall.  Henniut,  duJe of  Albania.  Agonippui,  a  king  of  Gaul. 

i  rn:  ~> 


20  <| 


"  Rrn  »<  i  s,  kins  of  Wales. 
Clotbn  lv,si  king  of  Cornwall. 
I'knvak,  king  of  Ijocgria. 
State att'S,  king  of  Albania. 
Ybi'an,  king  < 


13  Rivalliw,  died  721.  N— . 

J  .  .  L 


r  ^  <  ^ 

14  Gi  aawrrtiM,  15  Sisilixs,     16  La<jo,(L  611.    17  KiNiMACtrs.d.569. 

441.       d.  68a  d.  036.  | 

18  Gobdobihi,  d.  496  - 
Clotbhdb,*  king  of  Cornwall  See  to  the  left.  Videua. 


21  Malwi  cilh  Dt  NWALLO,  the  First  King  I  ^ 

of  the  Fourth  Dynasty,  d.  401.  19  Febbex,<L491.   19  Pobbbx,4  490 
 I  They  were  the  last  kings  of  the 


'  ^  Trojan  or  Third  Dynasty,  and 

22  Blum  s,  d.  375  22  Bbrnmi*,  famed  for  his  siege  of  Rome :  were  succeeded  by  five  nobles, 

|  A*—,  daughter  qf  Elsung,  Governor  qf  Norway.  from  one  of  whom  issued  the 

23  OtRaiUJrrm,d.  356.  Fourth  Dynasty.    See  to  the 

(   left. 

 1 

24  Ouiimtufftm,  d.  330: 


•  IL  i 

L 


96  Kimabid,  d.  320.  ^27  Elanuti,  d.  311^ 

28  Mobind'ub,  k.  303. 

I  1  j  j  ^ 

Gorbomanxub  I.,  30  Abchioallo,  31  Elioubub,  32  Vigebivb,  32  Pebedubvs, 

d.  292.  d.  272.  d.  25a  d.  263.  d.261. 

33  Gobbomanhur  IL,  d.  256,  B.C. 
Many  intervening  kings,  whose  names  are  their  only  history. 
69  Hut,  d.  69,  B.C.  See  Table  II. 

( — :  :  f— 


70  I.i  n,  died  58,  B.C.  71  Cassibelanus, died 42.  B.C.  Nennius  killed  44,  B  C 

See  Table  IL  In  his  reign  was  the  Invasion  of  Julius  " 
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TABLE  II. 

GENEALOGY  OF  THE  KINGS  OF  THE  TRINOBANTES, 
And  a  Catalogue  of  other  eminent  British  Princes  after  the  Invasion  of  the  Romans. 


a  king  of  of  Britain,  d.  B.C  89.   Tabic  I. 


Prince*  of  Kent 
contemporary  with 


Lud,or 


Androgens,  or  Mandubratiu*. 

ClNOETOBIX,  " 

Carvilus, 
Tax  i  MAoui.ua, 

SlOONAX, 

Cocmuxus,  king  of  the  Regni,  reigned  A.D.  43 
Cabactacuh,  king  of  the  Silure*,  reigning  A.D.  44, 

captured  and  carried  to  Rome,  A  H,  57. 
Venutiux,  king  of  the  Brigante*.  A.D.  51 : 
Cartismandua,  the  betrayer  of  Caractacta. 
VEtAocATim,  king  of  the  Brigantea,  (jure  uxori*,)  A.D.  55  : 


1  C*»siBBLai«us,king  of  the  Trinobantea,  d  B.C.  421 


2  Temnaktiu*,  Texaciuh,  or  TitwuA.vrius.a  B.C.  19. 
I 

3  ClMBELINUS,  or  Cunobulinus,  d.  A.D.  lfi. 

,  !  ^ 

4  OuiDBRiim,or  Ahmin:  5  Abvira  .  s,  .!.  A.D.  75. 

diedA.D.43  | 

6  Mwtn  s,  died  A.D.  126. 
AT—,  d.  qf  Boadicea,  queen  qfthe  Iceni. 

7  CoiLL,died  18a 


Prasatvgub,  king  of  the  Iceni,  died  about  the  year  5B  • 
icea,  defeated  by  the  Romans,  poisoned  herself, 61 . 


/  

8  Lucius,  a  192, 
the  first  Christian 

king. 


Althikha: 

r  IV.  king  qfthe 
Franks. 


Supposed  continuation  of  the  King*  of  the 


j  a  daughter : 
Marius,  king  qf  the  Trinobantes. 

Galgacuh,  Galois,  or  Gobbbed,  king  of  the  A.D,  81. 

Coilus,  king  of  Colchetter,  reigning  A.  D.  262;  died  289.   Table  XVII.  : 
Seradwen,  daughter  and  heiress  qf  Kaduan,  king  qf  North  Wales. 


St  Helena : 


of  Rome. 


Gwawl : 
Ed  urn,  son  to  Padarn 
Beisryd,  who  had  with 
her  North  Wales. 


Merfy,  king  of  Walei,  from  whom  the  Trinccs  of  Wale*  and  the 
Tudor*  in  England,  Table  XVII : 

rom  Cadwatladet,  the  last  British  king. 
Tables  111.  if  XI 11. 


TABLE  III. 

GENEALOGY  OF  THE  KINGS  OF  BRITAIN, 

From  the  Departure  of  the  Romans  to  the  Retreat  into  Wales. 


king 


f  

2  Cov-i  \  n>.  king  of  Britain,  killed  445. 

3  Vortiakbx,  king  of  Britain,  died  in  485 : 

a  A*  .    b  Rowena,d.qf   c  AT  ,his 

Hengist. 


1  Cowktantixe,  king  of  Britain,  died  A.D.  44a 


iengt. 


3  a  Vobtimeb,  a 
king  of  Britain, 
d  475. 


a  Pasccntius, 
king  of  the 
Silure*. 


4  Aubklh  h  Ambbomiih,  king  of 
Britain,  killed  508. 

CaJor. 

I  r  ^ 

6  CoNBTANTiNE.k.  54d  5  Arthur,*  king  of  Britain,  Anne: 

  killed  in  542:  Lothius.K. 

>  Three  wives  named  of  the 

N  ,  a  daughter :  Guineeer.  Picts. 


 N 

Igerne: 

GorloUs,  ktrtg  qf  Dunmonium, 

died  -.67. 
 I  


t  ortigem,  her  father. 


b  Noem,  diet!  an  infant. 


II  Caowallo,  king  of  Britain,  died  in  the  year  635  : 
1  wi)eqfAdelfrid,  K.  of  Northumberland. 

12  CAnwAiiA*.  died  67a 


r 


k.  542 
I 


by  king 


13  Cadwallaorr,  the  last 

Idwallo,  king  of  Walw, 
Kings  and  Princeaof  Wale*,'and  the  Tudor*,  king*  of  England,  see  Table  XVII. 


Guwan. 

9  MaLu, 

d  bN.1. 

10  CARKTICUH, 

a  tua 


7  Au.euu, 
Conaruh, 
d.  543 

d.  552. 


•  Concerning  thi*  warrior  conjecture*  are  various.  Between  Ambrosiu*  and  Arthur  some  writer*  name  I'ther  Pen. 
dragon,  as  Arthur**  elder  brother  and  son  to  Ambrosiu*. ;  and  others  stole  Arthur  to  be  son  and  successor  to  Uther,  as 
follow*.  The  Briton*,  left  by  the  Romans  a  prey  to  numerous  invaders,  sent  for  aid  to  Aklroenus,  king  of  Armorica,  on 
the  terms  of  having  Coustantine,  his  brother,  for  king,  who  was  crowned,  A.D.  433  He  died  in  the  year  443,  leaving  issue 
Constant,  Aurelius,  and  Uther  Pendragon.  Constans  being  murdered  by  Vortigern,  his  brothers  fled  to  Aimnrica.  At 
length,  Ambrosiu*  (ucceeded  A.D.  485,  and  being  poisoned  by  the  Faxons  in  500,  was  succeeded  by  Uther.  'Ihis  prince, 
enamored  of  Igerne,  the  wife  of  Gorlous,  king  of  Dunmonium,  slew  him  and  married  her,  w  ho  bore  the  famous  Arthur  in 
502,  by  whom  he  was  succeeded  in  517.  But  those  most  versed  on  the  subject,  maintain  that  Uther  and  Pendragon  are 
merely  titles,  denoting  prowess  and  valor,  given  to  Arthur.  Indeed,  had  a  Uther  lived  distinct  from  Arthur,  we  rhcukl 
have  heard  of  his  praise  and  not  thatof  hisson,aa  atthetimeof  hisdeath  in  the  year  517,  the  prosperity  of  the  Britons  a^aii:st 
Uic  Saxons  began  to  fail.  To  give,  too,  a  reasonable  duration  to  Uther,  Ambrosiu*  is  said  to  be  poisoned  in  500,  and  i.ot 
slain,  as  the  more  general  opinion  runs,  in  508.  Uther'* existence  being  thus  set  aside,  the  rrore  \  ictaLle  conjecture  is  that 
Arthur  is  derived  from  a  sister  of  Ambrosiu*,  Igerne,  the  wife  of  Gorluti*,  king  of  Dunmonium. 


TABLE  IV. 

THE  GENEALOGICAL  DESCENT  OF  THE  FOUNDERS  OF  THE 
KINGDOMS  OF  THE  SAXON  HEPTARCHY,  viz: 

Kent,  Sussex,  Wessex,  Northumberland,  Mercia,  and  East  Anglia. 


Hardcrick,  the  first  king  of  the 


Anterick,  king  of  the  Saxon*,  died  A.D.  1 
Wilkc  L,  prince  of  the  Saxon*,  died  30. 


I., 


II., 


prince  of  the 


Witekind  I.,  king  of  the 


WHke  II.,  prince  of  tie  Saxon.,  died  i 


died  in  the  year  100. 

106. 


Marbod,kingofthe 


died  in  the  year  123a 


Bodo,  or  Woden,  king  of  the  Saxons  and  deified  as  their  Mar*,*  from  whom  all  the  Founder!  of  the 
Kingdom*  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy  are  derived,  died  300 : 
Friga,  adored  as  the  &uon  Venus. 


Veldeg,  king  of  the 
Saxon*,  d  350. 
I 

Vecta,  king  of  the 


Saxons,  < 

Vita,  king  of  the 
Saxons,  d.  400. 
I 

Witiguil.kingofthe 

Ht:*aiMT,kingof 
the  Saxon*,  and 


TrigiaiL 


Hllp. 


the  first  king  of 
Kk*t.  Table  V. 


Upfa,  first  king 
of  East  Anoxia. 
Table  X. 


I 


AnJesk. 
Swcjipa 

](  ,!.(  .i.i 

Ercknwi* 
first  king  of 

Ehskx. 
Table  VIII. 


VaLa. 
Witlcg. 


ebdeg. 


OfJa. 
I 


eldeg. 
Siggoth. 
"  to" 


Ic-Jl. 


nobba.  Wesbrofalcna*. 


i  

Benae. 

I 

Bcoma. 
I 

Wcgbrand. 

I 

Ingebrand. 

Aloe. 
I 


Fredcgar. 
I 

Frewin. 

I 

Wigga. 

I 

Gewisch. 


Kings  of  Kent, 
fable  V. 


Audoacert  succeeded  his 
father  Sn  Saxonv. 
See  Table*  V.  and  XIX. 


Witekind,  the  last  king  and  first  duke  of  Saxony 

*on  the  Weser.died  *»7,  Tables  V.  &  XIX.  : 
a  Geva,  daughter  of  Gotterie,  king  of  Denmark. 


K 

CuncwaM. 

I 

Crida.  the  first 
king  of  Mercia. 
Table  XI. 


El 
I 


Wllglld. 

Buscrcas. 
I 

Iffius. 

Alla,  first  king 
of  Deira  in 
Northumberland. 
Table  IX.  It.  II. 


Ki 


1 


CRRn.ia.fir. 

KofWl^EX. 

ngs  of  England. 
Table  SIX 


a  Wigbertus,  duke  of  Saxony,  d.  WS25. 


6  Witekind  IL,  count  of 
Wetten,  (Ued  in  IBS. 


 -> 

Ella,  first  king  Eoppa, 

of  Si?s»ex. 

Table  II.     Ida,  first  king  of 

NORTH  I'HBKRL  AND. 

  Table  IX.  PL  I. 

 \ 

b  Eberhardus,  first  count  of  Iippe. 


Bruno,  duke  of 
Saxony. 

• 

Hou«es  of  Saxony, 
Bavaria, 
Brunswick,  &-c. 
Table  XIX. 


Walpertus,  count  of 
RingU-heim,  d.  85G. 


I 


us. 


Witekind  III. 


Theodoric,  C.  of 
Ringlchoim  and 
Oldenburg, 

d.  920. 


WUc'ki 


nd  IV. 


Count*  of 
Oldenburg 
and  Del. 


Dukes  of 
Slcswig, 
and 


Present  kings 
of 

Denmark. 
Table  XIX. 


Alramus. 

Margrave*  and 
dukes  of 

Montferrat, 
dukes  of  Mantua, 
present  cmi>eron» 

of  Austria,  ItC 

Tal>le  XVIII. 


Count*,  duke*, 
a  ltd  |  hi-  i  it 

kings  of 
Sardinia.  See 
Table  XVIII. 

Ft.  III. 


Thuringia, 
Margraves  of  Branden. 
burgh  ;  the  houses  of 

Saxe ;  the  Electors 
and  present  kings  of 
Saxony;  Aoklaidk. 
queen  of  William  IV. 

of  Great  Britain ; 


of  Misnia,      Robert  Fortis. 

Rv*ert,  king 
of  France. 

Hugh  Capet, 
king  of  ~ 


Kings  of 
France  \  Louis- 
Philippe,  K.  of  the 
French.  Table  XVIII. 


«  The  fierman*  had  several  deities,  to  the  princijal  of  which  the  days  of  the  week  were  dedicated  :  thu*,  Sundat  was 
devoted  to  the  idol  of  the  Sun  ;  Monday,  to  that  of  the  Moon  ;  Tuesday,  to  the  god  Tuisco,  supposed  to  be  a  son  of  Noah 
born  after  the  flood,  who  emigrated  into  Germany,  but  by  others,  with  more  probability,  the  great-grandson  of  Japhet ; 
Wednesday,  to  Woden,  a  great  warrior,  the  Mars  of  the  Saxons  ;  Thursday,  to  the  god  Thor,  the  Jupiter  of  the  Grecian*, 
whence  our  name  of  thunder ;  Friday,  to  Friga,  the  goddess  of  pleasure,  the  Venus  of  the  Grecian*  ;  and  Saturday,  to 
Seatur,  similar  to  Saturn.  To  Woden  were  sacrificed  the  prisoners  of  war.  The  Saxon*  likewise  sacrificed  to  their  god- 
dess Foster  in  the  month  of  April,  whence  thev,  as  Bede  inform*  us,  called  April  Foster-month,  and  the  name  of  Easter  i* 
still  applied  to  the  celebration  of  the  Resurrection.  Foster  is  also  by  some  stated  as  the  Saxon  Venus,  and  thus,  if  so,  the 
i  Friga.    She  by  many  u  supposed  to  be  the  Astarte  of  the  Sidonians. 


Of  the  Chief  Monarchs  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy- 

The  most  powerful  king,  of  whatever  state,  being  entitled  Chief  Monarch  of  the  Heptarchy,  the  following  were  succes- 
sively posseased  of  thU  dignity  as  enumerated.  Hengist  of  Kent ;  Ella  of  Sussex ;  Cerdk.  Kenric,  and  Ceaulin.of  Wessex  ; 
Etiielbert  of  Kent:  Redo w aid  of  East  Anglia ;  Edwin.  Oswald,  Oswy,  ami  Egfrid,  of  Northumberland  :  Ccdwalla,  Ina, 
Ethrlbakl,  Offa,  Egfrid,  and  Cenulph,  of  Mercia :  and  Egbert,  of  Wesacx,  the  founder  of  the  English  monarchy.  But 
enumerate  the  following  as  monarch*  after  Oswy,  king  of  Northumberland  :  Wulpher,  Ethelred,  Cenred,  (  eolred, 
1  Cenulph, of  Mercia ;  and  Egbert  of  Wcasex,  who  consolidated  the  Heptarchic  kingdoms  into 


OA, 
of  England. 


TABLE  V. 


GENEALOGY  OF  THE  KINGS  OF  KENT, 

Existing  from  the  year  454  to  823,  a  period  of  369  years. 


d.  454. 


Hnrsa,  .1.  454 


t  Eku»,  d.  512. 
3  Octa,  d.  534. 

r 


Rnw'ena: 
foriigern,  Icing  of  t h, 
Table  III. 


r,  or 

as  fifteenth  prince  of 


tssr 


Octa,  fidvmwr  in  the 


5  ETiirLBCRT,  &  616  : 
a  Bertha  of  France. 
b  ' 


Ricula: 
Sledda,  king  of  Essex 


d.  540 


I 


a  Ethclhurga  : 
Edtrtn,  king  of 
Sorthu  mberland. 


6  a  Eobalr,  d.  64<> 
a  Emma,  his  mother -tn-Jatr. 
b  Emma,  daughter  of  Odrbert,  king  of  Mentz. 


prince  of  the 

I,' king  nt  the  Saxon,,  d  633 
king  of  the  Saxon*,  d  .  691 


Dietetic,  king  of  the  Saxon*,  d.  740  : 
I)oboge*a,  daughter  of  Itillung,  kmg  of  the 


Ethclhard.  king  of  the  Saxont 
'l 


Albion,  hapti*cd  Hennaii.  ulain  bf 

with  his  cousin  Charlemagne  in 
Witekind  the  7!H 
Great,  7K». 


Witrkirnl  the  Great,  the  List  king  of  the  Saxon*,  I 
in  Ts".    Consenting  to  !>c  tMptized,  the  conqueror  \ 
Old  Cppcr  Saxony,  or  on  the  Weser.    He  died  in  807,  and  v»  the 
of  inanv  great  families  in  Europe,  anu.ng  w  hich  may  be  reckoned 
\\u\ki  F»milv  ok  Km. i  imi    See  Table*  IV.  A  XIX. 


Krmenfred,  d.  642 

I 


Enswith.a  nun.f 


r 


7  Em  ombebt,  d.  O  A  : 

Sejburga,  d  of  Auuxu.  A.  of  Eat 


I                     I  I  I 

Ethelred,       Ethelhcrt,         Edhurga :  Adehrida.                                             ~~f~  p 

I  in    boh  cabled  in      Meratraid,  Ermenbunia.  S  R.if  it,  iL       »  I/'Tiuik,  k.  6ST> :  Erminilda : 

664.                king  of  Dumprna,          July,  67.1       S-  ,  daughter  of  Siger,  H'ulpher,  A.  of  Mereia 

Hereford.  a  nun.                                   king  of  Essex,  hrtongotha,  a  i 


c,dicd~intW6t 


1  Kichard,  amwiated  with  his  father,  but 

II  WiDiti.,  died  in  785.  dcpo«ed  in  685. 


IS  Etiiklbert,  d.  760.  I 'J  Eobert.A  748  f.  13  Amur,  d.  794. 

Ardulph,  associated  with,  but  dixl  before  Iun  father  Alcmund,  associated  with,  but  died  before  hi*  father. 

Kings  of  Kent,  not  of  the  Rate  qf  Hengist. 
II  Swabebt,  d.  KM      14  Edbf.rt  Pren,  deposed,  708.      15  CruiED,  d.  805.      16  Balobf.ii,  son  of  Cudred,  deposed  887. 


TABLE  VI. 

GENEALOGY  OF  THE  KINGS  OF  SUSSEX, 

Existing  from  the  year  4JU  to  721 ,  a  period  of  230  years. 


1  Ella,  first  king  of 


.slain  in  the  year  5U.f 


Colgrin',  slain  in  511  f. 

3  AnKLWALTti,  elected  king  in  648,  slain  in  C+4\  • 
Ebba,  daughter  of.infrid,  king  of  the  Isle  of  Wight 


4  AtTMi     died  in  731. 


4  BEftTm-x,  slain  in  6*8. 


2  Cissa,  di.d  in  5W. 


Arwald,  king  of  Wight. 
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TABLE  VII 


GENEALOGY  OF  THE   KINGS  OF  WESSEX, 

Existing  from  the  year  519  to  827,  a  period  of  308  years,  after  which,  by  Conquest, 
they  consolidated  the  Kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy  in  that  of  England. 


I 


1  Cerdk ,  tint  king  of  Wcmcx,  d.  534.   Table  IV. 


3  CKai.'Lin,  d.  592L        Quicelii,  k.  501 . 
,k.581. 


N — . 

A- 


Cu 


itutph, 


d.  571. 


C  eadda. 


Coo!  u  ph. 

t  !  )  '  

4  Ckolru,       b  CEOLl'PH, 


Whi 


.lw.dd 


Cuniw.dd 
Elbe 


d 


d  -ill 


<.'uthigii.il. 

I 

Cetifert 


i^.in'" 


Otlake,  Great 
Hurler  of 
England 


0  Cimoimi  , 
d.643. 


6  Que  ELM,  d.  630. 
Andred.d.  621. 


0«burgi»: 
Ethetwoiph,  king 
-J  Cr.sns,  ofF.ngland. 
I  <<!>■,  TabZxiI. 


I 


10  Crdwalla,  d.  688: 
Cendrttha,  d.  ofS. 

<*  l"  1 

Haldwin. 


k.  687. 
I 


7  Cknowauii,  d.  672 :  9  Cuvrwur,      St.  Angelwin. 

8  Sexbi  «i;a,  d of  H  ibba,  d.  685  f.           Kencburga : 

king  o/Mercia,  d.  673.  Oswald,  king  q 

Pionna«,ob.  vi.  pat. 


I 

9  KflcwiN, 
d.  676. 


(  i  1  > 

II  In  a,  d.  728 :  IinguiU.  Cuthburga  :  (Juenburga, 
t'.thelhnrga,  thred,  king  or 

fh/eruf    Koppa,        of  Sortk.  Vereburg. 

Br* 


Cenulph,  killed  by      Oswald,  disputed  the    Albert,  tributary  king 
king  Ina.  crown  with  Adelard.      of  Sumcx  in  725. 


r 

Sim-ru 


Eihe!b<irna 
King  Ina. 


9  AOKLAJIO,     la  Ci  iirfo,  iiildclild, 
.1  741.  d.  7M.  abbe»of 

 U 


Alcjnund. 


14  Sii,KBr.kT, 

k.  755. 


Cunehard, 
k.  784. 


Sigebald, 
ol).  v.  p. 


Cenrie. 
15  Cfm  i  imi,       k  71... 
k.  784. 


.1. 


17  Euiu  «r  the  Great,  first  king  of  All  England  :  St.  Albhure, 

Hedburg,  daughter  of  X  .  founded  the 

:  monastery  «.f 

•  *  •  ■  -  ■ 

King*  of  England.  Sic  Table  XIL,  . 


Neot,  an  abbe*. 
Wilton.  great-grand-d.-iughtcr 
uf  EtheLxtaji. 


M  BkirHEic,  kiUed 
>u  799: 
Klh-lhurga.  daughter 

"tret"* 


TABLE  VIII. 

GENEALOGY  OF  THE  KINGS  OF  ESSEX, 

Existing  from  the  year  527  to  824,  a  period  of  297  years. 


EatuENWiJi,  the  flitt  king  of  Ewcx,  d.  5H7.   T.«e  ,V 

2  Slrdda,  d.50S): 
Ricula,  daughter  of  llermenrtc,  king  of  Kent. 


3  Sabkkt : 

Athelgoda. 


4  SAXiF.n,  alain      4  Skwaro,  »lain      4  StoF.arRT, slain 
in  623*.  in  623.  in  623 


6  Siuebert  III.,  the  Goon, 

d.  655. 


I 


j  SlUEBEKT  II.  the  UTTI.B,d.  Ma 

8  Si.;KR,d.  683: 
Oiu  itka,  d.  of  AdelfrM, 


h  Sebba,  died 
in  694. 

 !  


10  Ovvk,  died  in 


i»  Si  (.It  A  RD, 

d,  701. 


0  SENoratD, 

d.  701. 


Lot  hair,  king  of  Kent. 


Saxhald. 

I 


7  SwtTHKLM, 

in  664. 


II 


in  746. 

12  SWITIIRKD, 
dotted  in  the 
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TABLE  IX. 

GENEALOGY  OF  THE  KINGS  OF  NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Existing  from  the  year  547  to  827,  a  period  of  280  years. 


The  corresponding  Number*  prefixed  to  the  Kings  of  Bernicia  and  Deira,  shew  them  to  be 

the  Periods  of  Northumberland  being  divided  into  those  two 


in  the 


PART  I.  OF  THE  KINGS  OP  NORTHUMBERLAND  AND  BERNICIA. 


Bofpsj  the  twelfth  in  descent  from  Woden. 


1  In*,  the  first  Jung  of  Northumberland,  A.  550.   Table  IV  : 
Btdda,  daughter  of  S— . 


3  Glappa,  king  of 
Ilernkia,d.5?2t. 


4  Fmnn.pn,  king  of 
Bernicia,  d.  579  f. 


2  Adda,  king  of 
Bernicia,  d.  Mi  f . 


5  Theodoric,  king  of 
Bernicia,  4  5S0+- 


6  Atiii  lark  ,  king  of 
lkniida,d.54)0. 


I 


(Kwa'd, 
Sogo,  Sigother, 


Alaiick. 

I 


Theobald,  killed  against  the 
Scots  in  603  f 


7  Adelfrid,  king  of  Northumberland,  k.  017  : 
Acta,  daughter  of  Alia,  king  of  Deira. 

t  "  1  "  L 

9  An  phi  i),   St.  Oswith:    10  Osw.vi i>,  K.of  Northumberland,  k.  042:  II  Oswv,  king 

king  of      Siger.king         Kcncburg,  daughter  of  Cinigisil,  of  Bcrmcia, 

Bernicia,      of  Essex,                    kmg  of  H  esse*.  d.h/0: 
k.  KM.         d.  6M3.  I 

Adelwalt,  king  of  Deira. 


Cuthwin. 


Egwild. 

Lcowald. 
 I 


N— 


Boia. 
I 

I5irn  ham. 
En  win. 


Anfieda,  d.  of 
Edwin,  kingof 
Xorthu  mbertatul. 


13  Alfred,  king  of      19  E«;FRin,  kingof 
Northumberland,  cL  in       North umlxrland, 
706,  (See  11,  Deira,):  killed  fiKi : 

Cinihurga,  daughter  of  Adetjriga,  daughter 
Penda,  king  of  Mercia.      of  Annas,  king  of 

East  Anglia. 

14  Osreo,  king  of 
Northumberland,  k.  710: 
Cutht/urga,  sister  of  Ina, 

king  of  H'csscr. 

I  turners  and  Elected  Kings,  and 
Tributaries  to  Wcssex. 


Alphwin, 
bom  in  Oh  I, 
died  070  f. 


Ostritha,  beheaded  : 
Ethelred,kiug  of  Mercia, 
died  in  lid 
Alflcda,  born  in  053: 

Elfleda,  bom  in  054, 
abbess  of  Whitby,  d.  714  f. 


21  Alcred, 
king  of 
North  urn  ber  land, 
deposed  774. 


16  Osric  k,  kingof  North- 
d.  7*J5»+. 


24  0sbeoII„  StAlcmund, 

king  of  m.  800. 

North  umber- 

land,  dcpo»cd  and  killed,  Ttt). 


15  Cknrkd,  kingof 
Northumberland, 
d.  71»t- 


2n  Moi.lon- Anp.LWALt).  killed  A.D.  705. 
22  K  125  Ethelbed,  killed  in  TIKI 

Elflcda,  daughter  q/Offa,  kmg  of  Mercia. 
20  Osbald,  deposed  in  the  year  TOO. 

27  A  h  i»i  lpm,  deposed  in  the  year  808. 

28  Alfwald,  di.il  in  the  year  810. 

20  Am)»kd,  tributary  to  Egl>ert,  d.  84a 

30  Etiip.lbeu  H,  deposed  in  8-14. 

31  Rbdowald,  kdfcd  by  the  Dane*. 

32  Ohbebt,  kdled  by  the  Dams.    His  daughter  married 
Doir,  Thane  of  Lochabar,  from  whom  the  Stuarts, 

kings  of  England.    Table  XV 1 1 1. 


 !  

Cutha. 

17  Cr.on  en,  king  of 
Nort  h  umberland , 
abdicated,  7J7. 


Etha 


18  EnBERT.king  Egbert, 
Northumberland,  Archbishop 
abdicated,  7.i8.      of  York. 


10  Osi  lpii,  king  of  NorUi  umber  land,  killed  in  750. 
23  Alfwald,  king  of  Northumberland,  killed  in  789. 


Alphus,  beheaded  in 
the  year  700. 


Alphwin.  beheaded  In 
the  year  700. 


PART  II.  —  OF  THE  KINGS  OF  NORTHUMBERLAND  AND  DEIRA. 


Iffius,  the  twelfth  in  descent  from  Woden. 

f  —  —  1 

2  Alla,  king  of  Deira,  d.  588.  Table  IV.  E»nc. 

,-  !  1  0  Osbic,  king  of  Deira,  killed  in  034 

8  Edwin  the  Great,  king  of  Northumberland,  killed  Oct.  4,633:  Acca:  I 

a  (Hicnburga,  daughter  qf  Cearlus,  king  of  Mercia.  Adcffnd  kmg  of        1 1  Oswin,  king  of  Dinra,  killed 

b  Ethelburga,  daughter  of  Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent.  Sorthumbcrland.  Aug.  9ft,  051  f. 

i  r  r  "" i  1 — • 

a  OflYid  k  633  a  Edfrid,  beheaded  6  Uskrea,  died  in  b  Anfleda:  Elthem  &  Ethcldrkla, 

|*  in  633.  France.  Osiry,  king  qf  Bernicia.  died  young. 

Iffy,  d.  in  France  murdered  one  Bertswith.  Kings  of  Deira,  not  descended  from  Iffius. 

J   H  Adelwalt,  son  of  Oswald,  kingof  Northumberland,  dO'l 


Hilj7~  Hereswith:  11  Alfred,  deposed  in  670 :  but  was  afterwards  the  thirteenth 

Ablx*s  of  Whitby.      Etheiric,  kingof  East  Anglia,  d.  655.  king  of  Northumberland. 
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TABLE  X. 

GENEALOGY  OF  THE  KINGS  OF  EAST  ANGLIA, 
Existing  from  the  year  571  to  792,  a  period  of 221  years. 


1  Uppa,  the  fint  king  of  East  Anglia,  d.  578.    Ilia  subjects  were  called  i'Jhu.   Table  IV. 

2  TrrtLis,  died  in  the  year  509. 


3  Rbdowalp,  died  in  624: 
A'- 


Reyner,  k. 
617  f. 


1 


4  Erpwald, 
k.633f. 


1 


— ar~ 

6  EobiJ,  k.  644. 


5  Sic.ebert,  a  ton  of  the  wife  of 
Kcdowaki,  by  a  former  husband, 
killed  in  644. 


,  i  '  , 

7  Annas,    8  Etiiklbic,  k.  655:     9  Anp.LWALD, 
d.  654.       llcresu>ith,g.g.-(L  if        d.  664  f 
Edwin,  K.  of  Northumberland. 

I  1  * 


Saxbur^a,  d.  abl>ess 

of  Ely  : 
Ercombc'rt,  king  of 
Kent,  d.  664. 


Etheiburg,       Withburga,  a  nun  of 
abbeM  of     Ea»t  Dcrehani,  in  Norfolk, 
Barking.      where  her  tomb  is  now  to 
be  seen  ronvertcd  into 
a  bath. 


I 

Ethelhurga,  a 

nat.  dau., 
Abbess  of  St. 
Bridget,  in 
France. 


10  Aldulpii,  died 
in  6H0t. 


11  Alfwalo,  died 
in  749. 


T 


Adcltrnla,  died  abbots  of  Ely : 
a  Thoinbert,  an  English  lord. 
b  Eg/rid,  kin$Qf  Northumberland, 


T 


St  GcrmanuH  Erkenwald, 
a  Thoinbert,  an  English  lord.  Bishop  of  London. 


killed  in 


I  1 

U  Bf.ORNA,  12  ETIIKI.BERT  I., 

d,  757.  d.  75d 

13  ETHELREn.d.  790:  N-L-. 

K-L 

14  St  Ethelbert  II.,  j 
Tlh-'-f  Siwarra : 

Alcmund,  t  K.  in  Saxony. 


(  

15  St.  Edmi~nd,  reigned  as  tributary 


the  kings  of  Wesscx,  beheaded  by  the  Danes  in  870  f.      St  Edwold,  a  hermit 


TABLE  XI. 

GENEALOGY  OF  THE  KINGS  OF  MERCIA, 

Existing  from  the  year  080  to  827,  a  period  of  242  years. 


1  Cbida,  the  »ir*t  king  of  Mercla,  d.  591.  T;iblc  IV. 

 .  I  ,  


2  Wil^a, 


f  I 
4  I'ESfOA,  killed  CM  :       N* — ,      Sexburga,  (See  Wesskx.)  d.  673 : 
,d.  o/.V—       a  son.       Cenotcaleh,  king  of  lVcssez,d.  072. 


T 


Eonpa. 

— ■  


t  I 

IWa,  kmgol  l-eicester,      5  Wn  fiieb,  6  Enn:LRi:n,d.  716: 

poisoned  in  657  :                <L  675:  Ottntha,  daughter  </ 

Afjleda,  d.  ofOstey,  A'.        Erminilda,  Onry,  king  of 

of  Northumberland.        the  daughter  of  Northumberland, 

_       I                      Ercombert,  hehvadedOfl. 

Konriwitha :                  king  of  \ 

(Ufa.                        Kent.  8  Ceolbed, 

 i_  d.  716: 

I                                         l  f'ereburga,  d.  of 

Wolphadand  7  Cknr£D,  Vereburga:  King  It'tUpher,  d.  Ti6. 
Hullin.beh.t      abd.709*.     A'.  Ceolred. 


Alirus. 

9  Etiieu  Ernidph. 

1*757.      Dinfert : 
Manilla. 


Centwin. 

L_ 


Cunimond. 

3  Cearlus,  died  624. 
I 

Cuenburga : 
Edwin,  king  of 


Ccuroiis. 

I 

Basso. 
JtU 


1  Off*,  died  in  the  year  796 : 
Quendrida,  d.  of  Charlemagne  the  Emp., 
or  of  Ccnulph,  king  of  Mereia. 


Ciniswitha,  a  nuu.       Mercclm,  K.  of         Mcrnwakl,  king  of  Hereford  : 

(  iiiiburKa  :  Hen  lord.  +      Edburga,  g-d.  of  l.dbald,  king  of  Kent. 

Alfred,  king  of 
Northumberland,  f 
d.  7U5. 


St.  Mere»iu.    St.  Milhurga.    St  Mildreda.    St.  Milgitha, 


13  C'p.nixpii, 

d.  819 : 
Elfrida.  d.  of 
one  (Ufa. 


12  EoFBin, 

died  Dec.  7,       a  Alemund,king  of  Kent.      Ethelred,  king  of     a  nun. 


(See  Wesacx.) :  Eltleda :  Adcltrida, 

b  Brithriek,  king  of  Wcssex.  Northuniberiand. 


15  t'i:oLi-'Pli,dqi.8l9. 

Eltleda  J 
Wigmund,  ton  of  king 
Hitglap 


f  \ 
Wigtfcin,        Edburga : 

(lie  Etheland,  an  earl 

Martyr.  in  the  province  of 


14  Cf.nf.lm,  k.  819, aged  5  years. 


Qucndrid.-i,  the  murderess  of  her  brother,  beheaded  in  Hl<> : 
(Ufa,  king  of  Mereia,  her  supposed  husband,  d.  71*5. 


Berganilda 


Elected  Kings  and  Usurpers,  both  before  and  after  the  Subjection  of  Mereia  to  Wesscx 

10  Beornreo,  k.  757.    16  Bernilph,  k.  823.    17  LrniOAx,  k.  825.    18  Wrr«LAFF,d.  839. 

19  Bf.rtiii'Lf,  deposed  about  852.  20  Bi -robed,  fled  to  Home  :  | 

|  Ethclsteith,  the  daughter  of  Wigmund: 

Berfred,  who  occasioned  Weigstcin's  martyrdom.  Ethelwolf,  king  if  England.      Elfieda,  d.  of  Ceuluph,  K.  ef  Mereia. 


-  -r 
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GENEALOGY  OF  THE  SAXON  AND  DANISft  KINGS 

HEPTARCHY  TO  THE 


J  Eubkbt  the  Qua  the 


2  Ethelwolph,  died  857. 
a  Osburgis,  daughter  ofOslake,  Great  Butler  qf  England,  (Table  X  I.)  i 
b  Judith,  daughter  qf  Charles  the  Bald,  king  of  Prance,  died  . 

Athebtan,  K.  of  Kent,        3  Etiiklbald,  d.  HflOf :        4  Etmbl'bebt,  d.  866:         b  Ethbl'bi 
.Suuex,  and  Kant  Jmtith,his  mother-in-law.  X — ,daug 

Ariwi .  i  1  ,  ,-f 

Ostrida.         Athelm.      EUidwald,  kMed  005.  Hfrid,  grandfather  of 

Kthelward  the  Historian. 

Edmotld ,  'ob.  vi.  pat  7  EMTUI  the  Eu>eb,  died  MB : 

AtheUtan.  a  Egwtna,  daughter  qf  Bercher,  a  shepherd,  died 

Kthelward,  d  922.  b  Efcda,  daughter  qf  earl  Ethelhetm,  died  . 

|  c  Edgira,  daughter  of  earl  Sigeline,  died  963. 

Turketule,      AtheWrin  A  f  [— I  1  |  

iW»K  of       Elswin,  slain  ft  a  Atiiklhtan,      a  Alfred,  ob.  v.  p.  b  EUward, 

(royland         In  battle  died  941.                  a  Kditha:  d.  925. 

|              Sythrie,  Danish  k  ing  b  Edwin, 

I nj  Northumberland,  k.  938, 

Ltooata: 

Hrynburg,  earl  of  Warwick. 


11  Enwv.d  HfiOf: 
Elgira,  daughter  qf  A'—, 
MMSfift 


12  Edgab  the  Pk.no.abi  i  ,  died  975 : 

a  Wiffrida,  a  nun,  deflowered  by  him,  but  never  kit  wife. 

b  Elfrida,  daughter  if  Baldwin  II.,  count  qf  Flanders,  died  9f 

c  EBtcda,  the  Pair,  a  domestic  and  his  wife,  died  about  yG5. 

d  Elfrida,  daughter  of  Ordang,  earl  qf  Devonshire. 


13  r  Eow'abo  II.  the 
Mabtyb,  killed  979. 


d  V' Inn J 1 id. 

d.  971. 


14  d  Etiielbed  11.  the  Unbrady,  d, 
a  Elgira,  daughter  of  carl  Thorold,  t 
b  Emma,  daughter  qf  Richard  I.,  d 
Normandy,  d.  1052. 


a  Ethc 


,1  j  « 
a  Edgiva :         a  Elgina : 

Earl  Athtlstan,    I  thred,  earl  qf 

k.  IOI0L  Northumberland, 

a  Edgitha :      from  whom  the 

Edricf  D.  qf    barons  Lumley, 

Mercia,  be.     See,  and  several 

headed  in      Scottish  families, 

10—.        Dunbar,  March,  $C. 


J  I 
lelstan, 
k  1011. 
a  Egbert, 
Edrvd,  and 
Edgar, 


16  a  Edmund  11. 
1bon<hi>e,  k.  1016 : 
Jlgitha,  daughter 


a  Ed'w 
k.  101 


•J: 


20  *  Eowasn  1 

the  Co.vrEKso 

d.  1066f: 
Editha^d  of  G 
win,  E.^fKe) 


Edward  the  Outlaw, 

d.  1057: 


Edmund,  d.  f : 

Agatha,  d.  of  Solomon, 
king  of  Hungary. 


a  Sweyn,  king  of 
Norway,  dluWf. 


I 


18  a  Ha  bam)  L  surname 
HABkKotrr.d.  1039  f- 


( 


Edfcar  Atheling,  earl  of 
Oxlbfd,diedlll0  +  : 


I 

Margaret,  d.  1003: 
Malcolm  III.,K. 
of  Scotland, 


Christina,  a  nun, 
died  1080. 


21  Hs bold  II.  k.  1085: 
a  .V—,  daughter  qf  S. 


Edgar,' king  of 
Scots,  d.  I HI7  f. 
Alexander,  K. 
of  Scots,  died 

tmf. 


George  I.,  king  of  Great  Britain,  and 
the  Monarchs  of  the  Line  of  Hanover. 


David  l!,  king  of 
Scotland 
Table  XVIII. 

James  I.,  king  of 


Matilda: 
Henry  I.,  king 
qf  England. 
Table  X11L 
I 


Henry  IL,  king  of 
England,  first  ot  the 


 \ 

Mary: 
Eustachius,  E.  of 
Boulogne. 

Matilda: 
Stephen,  K. 
of  England. 
Table  XIII. 
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I  OF  ENGLAND,  FROM  THE  DISSOLUTION  OF  THE 
I  NORMAN  CONQUEST. 


smrge 


ly.^ride  WciMx^ableXI.)  died  Fcbr.  4,  83*. 


I 


Ethelhald, 
ob.  vL  pat. 


I  1 
D>  I.,d.  872:         6  Alfred  the  Gbkat,  <L  000 :     EtheUwith.  married  April,  Judith  j 


t  i    ,  d.^arl  Elkelred, 


 \ 

Th  vra  : 
Frotho  VI.,  K.  qf Denmark, 


866,  died  m  nun,  888 :    '  Ethico,  C.  qf  Attorf. 
Bur d red,  K.  qf 

Mercia,  d.  873.        Houae  of  Bru  rut  wick. 

Table  XIX. 


Ethelgitha, 


fcllfmla. 


/ 


c  iLflnirga, 

a  nun. 
r  Edgiva : 
I^ewis,  P.  qf 
Aqw'taine. 
e  Thyra : 
Gormo  III.,  K.  qf 
Denmark,  d.Wtt. 

Harold  VL,  K.  of 
Denmark,  d.  : 
Gyritka,a  Swedish 


tUOCM 

•y 

inun 


T 


AOgina : 
a  Charles  IV.,  king 

2 France, 
rbert,  coun 
qf  Vermandois. 


AEthilda: 
Hugh  Capet, 

C.  qf  Paris, 
b  Edgitha,  d  947: 
Otho  I.,  emperor 
qf  Germany, 
b  Kdgiva : 


0  r  Eowi'ND  L 
killed  948  : 
Flsgiva,  daughter 
qfX-. 


10  c  Edbkd, 
d.  966,  leaving 
two  tons, 
Bert!  rid  and 
Elfrid. 


11016: 
I  IOM. 
mkeqf 


16  Swkv.n  ,  king  of  Denmark  and 
rjigland,  killed  1014: 
Syrilha,  widow  qf  Eric**,  king  qf  Sweden. 


Gunilda,  beheaded  at 
Oxford,  1002: 
Paling,  an  English  earl,  k.  1002. 


'rid- 


I 


b  Alfred, 
k.  1007. 
b  Goda : 
a  Walter,  earl  of  Mantes,  by 
whom  proceeded  Ralph,  earl 
qf  Hereford,  progenitor  qf  the 
barons  Sudley. 
tachiua,  earl  of 


17  C'ANirrK  the  Oieat,  d.  1036  \ 
a  Algiva.  daughter  of  Ethelhte, 

earl  of  Northampton, 
b  Emma,  widow  of  Ethelred  II. 
died  1074 


Harold  VD.  king  Ertritha: 
of  Denmark,     a  Hichard  II,  duke 

Thyra :  of  Normandy. 

Olaus  II.  ,K.     b  Vlpho,  an  English 


J 


b  Sweyn  IlL,kingof 
Denmark,  d.  1074, 
from  whom  the  after 


I 

b  Githa : 
Godwin,  earl  of  Kent,  whose 
first  wife  was  Thyra,  sister 
Vlpho. 


19  b  H  A  Hill.  A  M  rt  , 

died  1041  f. 


I 

b  Gunilda,  d  f: 

Henry  III,  Emperor 
qf  Germany,  d.  1060. 


 1 

b  N.  N.d. 

Jodescalk,  prince  qf 
the  Vandals. 


wyn,E.of  Ulnoth,  died 
in  prison  at 


Forti,E.ofNt.. 

killed  1(108  f: 
Judith,  d.  qf  Baldwin  V.,  earl 
qf  Flanders,  who  afterwards 
married  Welpho  V.  or  IV., 


by  her  the 


 -  — r        ■  •  -  -  -    •  t 

duke  qf  Bavaria,  from  whom 
Houses  qf  Brunswick.   See  T 


Gurth  &lLeofwin, 
k.  at  Hatting!. 

monk  a?  Rheima, 
in  France. 


.d.1074 
King, 
the  Confessor, 


able  XIX. 


i 


*  Wo 


b  Gunilda, 
a  nun. 


b  N— : 
Waldcmar,  king  of  Russia 


i   «^  1 
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PLANTAGE> 

fry  II,  ikeJtrU  Ki 

of  England,  the  Ant  king  of  t 

r. 


»  died  1216:  Ma 
pkter  of  Hi  Hi  am,  E.      Henry  i 

died  after  1216  f  at 
hter  qf  Aymer ,  < 

rz  

Scat/and,  a  ffiOfan 

If///.  b  - 


Rkhard, 
k 


t^d,E.qf  Ulster,,  bp  ^  .. 
*e  mmof  Gilbert  the  Hed, 
/.,  rf.  1333. 
f  Sufficed,  , 

^1363: 

ardlll,  TabU  XI' i. 


bant,d.l3lQ. 


■ 

V) 


t,  d.  1356,  whoae 
of  PhiKpthe  Bold, 
d  Brabant  and 
Uon  < 


alward  Mont- 
prmer,  d.  f 
poina*  Mont- 
tner,d.  . 

Jrarrt,  heirew: 
If 139a 

i  Montagu,  earl  of 
r.  beheaded  in  J  400. 

ke  of  Moni 
earls 


•  "lTiri 
daughtc 

inia 


John  de 
and  1 

Hutn|4 
Hcrefonl 
Ed 
WUIiai 
of  Not 
a 


Montagu 
of  Manch( 


Hum 


Thorn. 


of  Sandwich,  Ac. 


L      John,  duke  of  Norfolk,  Ac , 
John,  duke  of  Norfolk,  &c,  d. 


a  Elizabeth: 
Edward  Greg,  $on  qf 

Earls  of  Stamford,  J 


! 

Eleanor,  d.  It 
I  R.  of  March,  d.  1398,  TabU  X  W 
larllon,  lord  Pou>u,  d.  1422. 

  I  t 


b  Joyce: 
Sir  John  Tiptqft. 


I 

Cicely : 
ry  Bcauchamp,  D.  qf 
Varwick,  d.  1446. 
thn  Tiptqft  f  earl  of 
Tccster,  bet 
!  W1471 


tier 


Johr 
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C  table 

GENEALOGY  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  PLAXTAGEXET, 
Pabt  111.-0/ the  Dkscknbants  of  ,ku  Line  from  Edward  DI. 

op  Laxcas 


r  i   

Edward  the  Black  Prince       Willi.™       T,     ,  ,  I 


raittppa,  daughter  q/BWw 

~  1  L 

John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of 
L4uica«ter,  d.  la&. 


T*bleXVL 


 .J. 

Sir  John  Saunden, 
d,  — 
irRogwdelw, 
beheaded  1402. 

Smyth*  of  Essex 

TT 


bwjr.earlof 


ft  - H  Stafford,  died  In  1562: 
^^^^ 


WiUtara  | 
Aame,tLqfK, 


 »  died  1603. 

Edward,  lord  Stafford,  died  1025. 
Edward,  ob.  vi  pat. 


Henry,  lord  Stafford, 

d.  UW7t. 


Henry  Stafford 
of  Stafford, 


HH\™?Mr  t*?,nl  Co***,  the 


»Iary,co.n^sta«brd.  Ifcoer^^ 
Sir  William  Howard,  Vise       SSS?  ^  f"1 


Dorothy  : 


Robert  Shirk* 
Ferrew,cL  § 


John,  died  in  1757. 


Sir  George  Jerningham,  baron 
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OR  ANJOU,  FROM  HENRY  II.  TO  RICHARD  II. 

.  to  the  Accession  of  Henry  IV.  the  first  King  of  the  House 

3TER. 


IIJ.S 


Edmund,  duke  of  York, 
died  1402. 
I 

His  issue  attained  the  crown 
opfiosition  to  the  Lancastrian*, 
>y  marriage  with  the  line  of 

Lionel,  D.  of  Clarence, 
the  left  hand,  and  Table  XVI. 


Thomas,  duke  of  Gnuumi, 
earl  of  Buckingham,  Ac, 

k.  1397: 
Eleanor  Bakun,  daughter 
and  co- h.  qf Humphrey, 
earl  qf  Essex,  Hereford,  and 
Northampton,  died  V&hh 


Anne,  d  : 

E.ofStafford.h.  14rtV 
of  Eu,d.  1420. 


I 


 nTTl 

Jngelram  de  Court/ ,  cor/  <>/ 
Soissons  and  Bedford. 

Joan,  d.  13«a 
Blanch,  died  in  1340. 
Mary,  d.  1383 : 
John,  duke  of  Brittany. 
',(!.- 


i 


a  nun. 
Philippo, 

"        *  II  I 

died  young. 


■arl  of 
IK3  : 
E.  of 


c  William  Bourchier,  lord 


of  Bath  and 
Kitzwarin. 


c  Thomas  Bourchier,  arch  bp. 
of  Canterbury  and  cardinal  of 


c  John  Bourchier,  lord 
,  d.  14*4. 


The  Knyrets,  Wilsons,  ftc. 
in  Norfolk  and  SuHblk. 


Ikmrchier,  d. 
*ard  H'H 
I 


Humphrey, 


 i  1  ^ 

John.    Thomas.  Edward 


,f  Kascx,  killed  1530: 
Sir  WiUtam  Say. 

e.d,  +: 

arr,  earl  qf  Esses 
ts  of  Northampton, 
Catherine  Parr,  d.  1571. 


Clcelie: 

. ',  lord  Ferrers  qf  Chartley,  d.  1497. 


Walter,  viscount  Hereford 
Ferrers,  died  in  1556. 


ichard  Devereux,  ob.  rl.  pat. 

t,  viscount  Hereford  and  earl  o 
Essex,  died  in  1570. 

<rt,  Tiscount  Hereford  and  earl 
of  Essex,  beheaded  1001. 


i 


5 


I 


William, 
of  Hertford,  d.  ItiGO. 


r 

Walter,  viacount  Hereford,  d  1660. 
,  viscount  Hereford,  d.  1678. 


George. 


Hereford,  d.  lGKJ'f. 


d  1700t. 


r,C3 
7H 


earl 


Mary: 

1 


I  

Price. 

Price  Devereux, 
viscount  Hereford, 
d.1740. 

Price,  viscount  Hereford, 
died  1748  f. 


Vi 


aughan. 
.rthur. 


I 


Edwanl,  viscount  Hereford, 
died  1760, 


■ranci*.  died  178a 


Jerrd^am 


,  bart,  d  1774. 


id, 'the  poet 


Charles.'knight  of  Malta. 


William. 


Edward. 


Mary,  died 
1 


r 


J 
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GENEALOGY  OF  THE  KINGS  OF  ENGLAND, 

OF  LAK 


•on  of 


r 

a  34  Henet  l  v  ,  rj  1412: 
a  Mary,  d.  and  co-heir  est  qf 

Humphry,  E.  of  Hertford, 

Este*,  and  Northampton, 

died  in  1UM. 
b  Joanna.  <L  qf  Charles  II., 

ktng  qf  Savarre,  d.  1437  f. 


a  PhUtopa,d.  1415: 
John  J  ,  king  of 
Portugal. 

Kings  of 


III.,)  king  of  C  m 
rh,  daughter  and 


a  Elizabeth,  d.  1425  : 
•  John  Holland,  dnke  of 


Exeter,  beheaded  \4W 
b  Str  John  Cornwalt.d.  1 


MA 


b  Katlur 
Henry  I 

Castile 
d. 


35  Hksev  V., 

d.  1422 : 
Catherine,  d. 
of  Charles  Vl.% 
K.  of  France. 

38  Hmr  VI.,  k.  1472: 
Margaret,  d.  ofRcni,  D. 
of.lnfou.d.  14fc*2. 

1 

Edward,  prince  of  \\  ales, 

k.  1471  f : 
Anne,  d  qf  Richard  Sevil, 
E.  of  Warwick,  d.  1485. 


Catherine,  widow 
of  Henry  V.died 
in  1437: 


1461. 


1  nomas,  D.  of 
Clarence,  k. 
1421: 

qf  Thomas 
Holland,  E. 


John,  D.  of 
Rod  ford,  d. 
1435  f: 


T 


IB 

141 

Levii 
duke 


Sir  John  of  Clarencr, 


Edmond  Tudor, 
E.  of  Richmond, 
d.  1456 : 
argaret,  d.  qf 
John  Beaufort, 
D.  qf  Somerset, 
ctl5t». 

>  Hum  vii., 

died  ill  15f», 
XVII.: 


Owen, 


Jatpar  Tudor, 
D.  of  Bedford,  a  mc 

d.  14B6 :  Tacina. 

Catherine 

Woodvitle.d.  qf 

Richard,  A.  Ktvers. 

■ 
• 

Helen,  nat.  d.  of 
Jasuar  Tudor: 
William  Gardmer. 


dnke  of 

b  Jaanelma. 
d.  qf  Peter,  E. 
of  St.  Paul, 
d.  1472.  This 
lady  remarried 
to  Sir  Richard 
Woodville,  E.  Rivers, 
who  was  beheaded 
in  1460,  and  from  whom 
proceeded  the  earls  Rivers, 
and  Elnabeth,  the  queen 
qf  Edward  IV.,(Toble  A/7.; 
from  whose  first  husband.  Sir 
John  Grey, proceeded 


I'hihH 
Erie. 


Humphrey,  D. 
of  Gloucester, 

k.  1440: 
a  Jaquelina,d. 
and  heiress  qf 
William,  E.  qf 

Hainault, 
from  whom  he 
was  divorced 

in  1427, 
died  tn  1435. 
b  Eleanor,  d.  qf  Regint 
Cobham  qfSterboro 

I 


» 


Earls  of  Tanker 


//'. 


.,  d.  of  Edward 
Table  XI  I. 


Stepli  en  Gardiner, 
Bp.  of  Winchester,  d.  1555. 


f«1554. 
Table  XT  1 1. 


a  Elizabeth 
John,  lord 


a  Mary, 

d.  : 

Ralph  Sevil, 
2nd  son  qf 
Ralph,  first  E. 


b  Richard  Neril, 
E.  of  Salisbury, 
beheaded,  1460 : 
Alice,  d.  and  h. 
of  Thomas  Mon- 
tagu. E.  qf 


b  WiDiam  Neril, 
lord  Fauconberg 
and  E  of  Kent, 

d.  1462: 
Joan,  daughter 
qf  Thomas,  lord 


b  George  Neril, 
lord  I  JUimer, 

d.  1469: 
Elizabeth,  d.  qf 
Richard,  E.  of 


b  Edward 
lord  Rergav 
d.  147< 
Elizabeth, 
qfEdwa 


1641. 


Elizabeth. 


 \ 

Alice. 


Earls  of  Abergj 


Richard  Neril,  earl  of  Warwick, 

(the king-maker,)  k.  1471 : 
Anne,  it.  qf  Richard  Bee 
earl  qf  Warwick. 

(  


John  Neril,  i 

Montagu,  k.  1471 
Isabel,  daughter  qf  Sir 
Edmund  Ingoldisthorpe. 

r1  


Four  sons  and 
fire  daughters. 


d.  1476: 

in  1477 
Table  XVI. 


Ann.  d.  1485 :      George,  D.  of  Bedford, 
a  Edward,  ion  of  king      degraded  from  his 
Henry  VI.,  k.  1471 4.       title  1477,  and  d. 
b  Richard  III.,  king  qf  in  14834. 

*.  14^  Table  XVI. 


One  son 


39  Eowaa: 
k.  14KH 
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E  XV.  ] 


SURNAMED  PLANTAGENET,  OF  THE  HOUSE 
JASTER. 


a.crt 

f  Henry,  duke  qf Lancaster,  d.  1360. 
te  Cruel,  king  qf  Castile,  d.  1394. 
Hoet,  and  widow  q/Sir  Otes  Swynford,d.  1400. 


(?,  d.  1418: 
.,  king  qf 
id  Levn, 
106. 


e  John  Beaufort, 
carl  of  Scmcrset, 

d.  1410: 
Margaret,  d.  qf 
Thomas,  earl  qf 
Kent. 


T 


e  Henry  Beaufort, 
Cardinal,  and  Bp. 
ol  Winchester, 
d.  1447. 


,d. 

'd.  f: 

,  hing  of 
tark. 


\lord 
h. 


Henry^ 
E.of 

d.  1418  f. 


John 

D. 

d.  1444: 
Margaret  Beau, 
champ. 


1 


 j  V 

c  Thcma*  Beaufort,     c  Juan,  d.  1440 : 
duke  of  Exeter,         a  Robert,  ton  qf 
d.  14S4f:         Robert  Ferrers,  lord 
Margaret,  d.qfSir      qf  Wemme,  d.  1410. 

Jfaftft       b  Rajvh  Nevit,  earl 


n 


d.  1455: 
Eleanor,  d.  qf 
Richard  Reauchamp, 
e*.  oj  n  at  wicm. 


Margaret  Beaufort,  d.  1509 : 
Edm.  Tudor,  E.  qf  Richmond  A.  1456. 
Henry  Stafford,  d.  — . 

o  40  Hkk»t  VII.,  d.  1509,  Table  XVII: 
Elizabeth,  d.  qf  Edward  I V.  Table  X  VI. 


a 

b 

e 


Thomas  Courtney,  earlqf 
Devon,  beheaded  m  1461. 

Joan  Beaufort: 
a  James  I.,  king  qf  Scots, 
killed  1437. 
b  James  Stuart,  the  Black 


t  

Scottish 


 > 

Duke*  of 


rlqf 


Henry  Beaufort,  D. 

of  Sc  mersct, 
beheaded  in  1463: 


Edmund,  D.  of 
ixrnemet,  beheaded 
In  1471  4. 
John,  k.  1471  f. 

,d._+. 


Eleanor: 
a  James  Butler, 
earlqf  Otmtnd. 
b  Sir  Robert  Spencer. 


I    I  ' 
Anne: 
Sir  William  Paston. 
FJirabeth: 
Str  Henry  I*ewis. 


Charlea,  nation, 
mirnamed  Somerset, 
earl  of  Worcester, 

d.  im 


b  Catherine: 


Ac.  tec. 


b  Margaret: 
Thomas  Cary. 

Vitcounts  Falkland,  t 
H  unadon,  Ac. 


rfHj 
ny, 

&h. 

Z.qf 
lord 


.  I  I 
b  Robert  Nevil, 
Bp.  of  Durham, 
d.  1457. 
Cuthbert, 
Henry,  & 
Thomas, 
d.  t- 


b  Catherine  Nevil : 
a  John  Mowbray, 
D.  qfXorJutk,  d.  1432. 
b  Thus.  Shanguays, 

c  Join,  nsccunt 
Beaumont,  d.  1459. 
d  John  Widville,  son  of 
Richard,  earl  Rivers,  bchcadtd 
with  his  father,  1460  f. 


 1  

b  Ekonora  Neril : 
a  Richatd.lord 
Spencer,  d.  1414 +• 
b  Henry  Percy,  E. 
qf  Sorthumbtr/and, 
k.  1455. 
b  Jane,  a  nun. 


4  Anne  Nc vil :  Cicely  Ncvil. 
nhtmphrey,       d.  1-4J15: 

duke  of  Richard  Plan. 
Buckingham,   tagrnet,  D.  of 

k.  1459.  York,  beheaded 
b  Walter,  lord      in  1460. 


£dward  IV., 

d  1483, 
[able  XVI. 


I 


George,  duke  of  Clarence, 

k.  1477,  Table  XVI: 
Isabel,  d.  qf  Richard,  tarl 
of  Warwick,  <i.  1476. 


I 


39  RiriiAKD  III  ,  k.  14r5, 

Table  XVI: 
Anne.  d.  qf  Richard,  earl 
qf War wick,  rf.  1485. 


<!)t  her  L. 
Table  XVII 


11111 


 i  ^ 

Edward,  last  male  of  the     Margaret,  the  last  of  the  Flantageneta, 
d.  1503 :        House  of  Plantagenet,      Countess  of  Sa)i»bury,  beheaded  1541 : 
40  Henry  VII.      earl  of  Warwick, 

in  14D0+. 

Table  XVI. 


Table  XVII.  beheaded 


and.dai 
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PLANTAGf 


1  12W: 
Uf  William,  E. 
after  1216  f. 
Qj  .turner,  cmntf 
dtedtWx 


9*  ton  of  Gilbert  tht  Sal,  I 

{/.,  rf.  vxa. 


an:); 


///., 


d.  laVS,  whose 
tor  Phitipthe  Bold, 
"*  lirabant  and 

of  the 


•ward  MonU 

wr,  d  f 
loin  a* 
*Ot?r,  d.  • 

I 

Jgnrct,  heiress : 

Mu»tagu,d.  iaoa 

Montagu,  earl  of 

r,  beheaded  In  noo. 

'  of  Montagu, 
irU  of  Manchester, 
of  Sandwich,  &c 


a 

Mi 
Hm 

W 
of 


i 

L      John,  duke  of  Norfolk , . 

John,  dukeof  Norfolk,  &< 

 I 


a  Eluabeth: 
Edward  Grey,  son  of  Repn 

Karli  of  " 


 i  

Eleanor,  d.  1406: 
,  F.  of  Marek,  d.  Table 
larltun,  lord  I'owis,  d.  1421 


„,  *  Joyce: 
Sir  John  Tipto/t. 


Cicely : 
r.v  Beauehamp,  D.  of 
»  aririek,  d.  1+45. 

TiptoftjCartrf 
rcetler,  be  he  a  ' 


in  1471. 
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LE  XIV.  ] 
ST,  OR  ANJ* 

*,  to  Edward  III 


■  immerf  PUnugcnet,  (Pat 
died  in  U 


I 


.died 

duke  of  Bavaria 


■  • 

i 


Saxony 
'  England  of 


Eleanor,  died  : 

trt  qf  Pembroke,  died  in  1 
dfort,  earl  qf  Leicester,  k. 

arts  in  Italy  and  France 


■on,  William^ 


— '  I 

^nry,  carl  of  Lancaster,  d 
'and,  daughter  qj  Sir  Pott 
 I 

Joan : 

John,  lord  Mowbrar 
Elizabeth,  d.  oj  John,  la 
by  Margaret,  tluchett  of  j 
Tltumai  de  Hrutherton^ 
ward  /.j  whence  the  duke. 

tee  below. 

 - 

^1     I     I    I  I 
•  and  four        a  Mary,  i 

),  died  in  d.  , 

cy. 


I     I  I 
lobun,  earl  ol  Hereford 
•ex,  died  in  llU'if. 
y  do  liohun,  earl  of 
.nd  Euex.d,  1361  f. 

ard.d   . 

de  Uohun.earl  of 


ipton,  d.  tfiflO : 

•tght.r  qf  liurthUomew 

'adlemerc. 

ary  Ilolmn.carlof  Nort 


3 


fHcanor : 
i, duke  (jf  tiloiicctier, ton 
dug  Edward  Hi. 


I43SL        Margaret : 

Sir  Kobcrt  JlouaP 
461.  | 


nd  Grey 


y 
♦ 


Join,  d.  143 
a  Edmond  I. angle 

Table  XTJ 
Wiliiamytord  WtltougM 
c  Henry,  L>rd  Sri 
d  f/ra  ry  Brinnflcl,  to 


Til 

A  lie."  : 

/y,  /  jrrf  Fifxkugn. 

Eleanor : 
ftas,lord  s:a.det,'. 

M&rjrarct : 
>«ar/  q/"  Oxford.  Tlunuy 
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[  TABU 

GENEALOGY  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  PLAXTAGEXE' 

Part  III.— Of  the  Descendants  of  this  Line  from  Edward  I 

op  Lani 


32  Edward  IIL,  died  1377 


I 


Edward  the  Black  Prince, 
Prince  of  Wales, 
died  J  376: 
Joan,  daughter  of  Edmund 
of  Kent,  ton  of  Edward  I. 


William, 

d.y. 


Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence, 
died  1363. 
I 

Sec  his  issue,  and  the  kings 
of  the  House  of  York, 
Table  XVI. 


John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of 
Lancaster,  d.  1309. 
I 

From  him  the  Lancastrian 
See  Tabic  XV.  i 


I  i  

Edward,  33  Hi.  hah k  II.,  killed  l-WOf: 
d.  1371  f.      a  Anne,  daughter  of  the  Etnp. 

Charles  IV. ,d.  1304. 
b  Isabel,  daughter  of  Charles 
the  Sixth,  king  qf 
died  ml409. 


Sir  John 
d, 

Sir  Roger  de  Clarendon, 
beheaded  1402. 

Smyth's  of  Essex 


Humphrey, 
Buckingha 
d.  1400  + 


b 

c  Wu 


rey  Stafford,  duke  of 
killed  in  1459 : 


Humphrey,  slain  with  his  father : 
Margaret,  d.  of  Edmund,  duke  qf  Somerset. 


Henry,  duke  of  Buckingham,  beheaded,  1483: 
Catherine,  d.  of  Richard  WoodvilU,  E.  Riven. 


b  Phllippa, 
b  Anne: 
a  Edmund  Mortimer,  E.  qf 

March,  d.  1424  f. 
b  John  Holland,  duke  of 
Exeter,  <L  1 446. 

1 


Joh 


n.  earl  of  Wiltshire, 
died  in  147a 


Edwanl,  D.  of 


North 


I 


rlan 


beheaded, 1521 : 
Percy,  carl  qf 


d.l523+. 


Henrv,  lord  Stafford,  died  in  1562: 
Ursula  Pole,  daughter  qf  Margaret  qf  Clarence,  ( the  niece  of 
Edward  IV.,  and  who  was  beheaded,  1541,  j  died  . 

I  '  \ 

Dorothy : 
Sir  William  Stafford  qf  Grafton. 


Edward,  ob.  vL  pat. 


Richard  Stafford  Cooke,  the 
opponent  of  Sir  George  JerniiiKham, 
In  1823,  to  the  barony  of  Stafford. 


Bourchier 
and  Eu.  d. 
Isabel,  ct.  qf  Richar 

Williai 


Henry,  lord  Stafford, 
d.  1(537  f. 


Mary,  countess  i 
d.  IdO: 
Sir  William  Howard,  Vise. 
Stafford,  beheaded  1680. 


Robert,  viscount 
Hereford  and  earl 
1647 +. 


,d.  < 


Ai 
William 


Wal 


Ro 


I 

Dorothy : 
Sir  Henry  Shir 

Robert  Shu- 


Henry  Stafford  Howard,  earl 
of  Stafford,  <L  1719  f. 


John 


one        Ferrers,  d. 


1734. 


John  Paul,  earl  of  Stafford,  died  17«- 


William  Matthias,  earl  of  Stafford,  d.  1751  f. 


m 

Three  daughters. 


i  i  

John,  died  in  1757.  Sir  William  Jcmingham,  died  in  1809.  Edn 

t   I   

Mary,  died  young.  Sir  George  Jemingham,  baron  Stafford. 
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\  OR  ANJOU,  FROM  HENRY  II.  TO  RICHARD  n. 
I.  to  the  Accession  of  Henry  IV.  the  first  King  of  the  House 

ASTER. 


1'artIL  of  this  Table: 


und,  duke  of  York, 
died  UOi 


I  hi  Isnue  attained  the  c 
i  ri|i]>ofltion  to  the  I  Lancastrians, 
1 1)  marriage  with  the  lineof 

Lionel,  D.  of  C  larence. 
•  the  left  hand,  and  Table  XVI. 


Thomas,  duke  of  f Jlouce*ter, 
earl  of  Buckingham,  &c, 

k.  U«7: 
F.leanor  Bokun,  daughter 
and  eo-h.  of  Humphrey, 
carl  of  Essex,  Hereford,  and 


I  I 

Anne,  d.  :  Joan,  d.  : 

a  Thomas,  E.  of  Stajford,      Gilbert,  lord  Talbot, 
d.  13W2+.  d.  141U. 

E.  nf  Stafford  k  14na  | 

E.  ofEu,  d.  14:30.    Ancharet,  d.  14121  f. 

-T 


Isabel,  a  nun. 
Philippa, 


 FTTTi 

Isabel : 

Incelram  de  Coucy,  earl  of 
Soissons  and  Bedford* 
Joan,  d.  1518. 
Blanch,  died  in  1340. 
Man  ,  d.  1363: 
John,  duie  of  Brittany. 
M,u"K.tr< !.  .!  j 
trlofPe 
/■1375. 


e  William  Bourchier,  lord 
isi :  I'itzwarin.d.  1470. 

.  F.  of 

tVl         Earls  of  Bath  and  lords 


e  Thomas  Bourchier,  archbp. 
of  Canterbury  and  cardinal  of 
St  Cirac,  d.  14«i. 


 \ 

c  John  Bourchier,  lord 
Bcniers,  d.  1474. 

The  Knyveta,  Wilsons,  &c. 
in  Norfolk  and  Suflblk. 


 i      i  ^ 

,  lord  John.  Thomas.  Edward 
1471 +. 


IV.urchicr,  d.  : 

•hard  ft  ideilte,  earl  Rivers. 

 I  .  - — — — — — 


Str 


ic,  d.  +: 

are,  earl  of  Essex 
<s  of  Sorthamfdon, 
Catherine  farr.d.  1571. 


Henry. 


H 


,  lord  Ferrers  of  Chartley,  d,  14<J7. 


ichanl  Dcvereux,ob.  vi.  pat. 


it  Here 
"  in  1570. 


Sir  Edward  Devereux.d. 


•rt.  viscount  Hereford  and  carl 
r>f  Essex,  beheaded  1001. 

Trances  : 
y#  t  II  i  tun  ^  t w d t* y t4f$ % 

if  Hertford,  d.  ItiOO. 


Walter,  viscount  Hereford,  d.  1660. 


Hereford,  d.  1676. 


Hereford,  d.  WiKJ-f-. 


Edward,  viscount 
,d.  1700  f. 


rem. 


I*ricc. 

Price  Dovcreux, 
viscount  Hereford, 
d.  1740. 

I 


Vaughan. 

Arthur. 
I 


I7r<i. 


 i 

Mary: 
Francs*  Plotcden,  Esq. 

1  


died  174bf. 


rands,  died  178a 


Mary 

mingn 


Sir  George  Jeroingharn,  bart,  d.  1774. 


d,  the  poet. 


William. 


Edward. 


Charlotte. 
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genealogy  of  the  kings  of  england, 

OF  LAN( 


John  of  Gaunt,  (fourth  ton  of  Edward  III..)  king  of  Castile  an 

a  Blanch,  daughter  and  coJkeiress 
b  Constance,  daughter  qf  Pedro  ; 
c  Catherine  Swynford,  daughter  qf  Sir  Pay 


a  34  Hkn«t  IV.  d.  HIS: 
a  Mary,  d.  and  co-heiress  of 

Humphry,  E.  of  Hereford, 

Esmond  Northampton, 

died  m  YAH. 
b  Joanna,  d.  of  Charlet  II, 

kingofSavarre,d.\4Snf. 


a  Philrppa,d.  1415: 


John  J.,  king  of         a  J 
Portugal,  £• 
•  b  Srr 


a  Elizabeth,  d.  1425  : 
John  Holland,  duke  of 
1400. 


b  Kathei 
Henry  III 


Kings  of 
Portugal. 


at  I 


35  Hk.n  k\  V., 

d.  14212 : 
Catherine,  d. 
of  Charles  VI., 
A*,  of  France. 


Catherine. « idow 
of  Henry  V.dicd 
in  1437: 
Owen  Tudor, 
beheaded  in  1461. 


Thomas,  D.  of 
Clarence,  k . 
1421  : 

Margaret,  d. 
of  Thomas 

Holland,  E. 

i  * 


30  Hbnky  VI.,  k.  1472: 
Margaret,  d.  qf  Rent,  D. 
ofAnjou,d.  14H2. 

T 

Edward,  prince  of  Wales, 
k.  1471  f: 


nne,  ±  qf  Richard  Nevil, 
E.  of  tVarwick,  d.  1485 


I 

Sir  John  of  Clarence, 

d.  . 


John,  b.  of 
Bedford,  d. 
1435+: 
a  Anne,  d.  qf 
John  the  Hold, 

duke  qf 
Burgundy, 
d.  1432. 
b  Jaquelina, 
d.  qf  Peter,  E. 
of  St.  Paul, 
d.  1472.  This 
'ad v  remarried 
to  Sir  Richard 


Humphrey,  D, 
of  Gloucester, 

k.  1446: 
a  Jaquelina,  d, 
and  heiress  qf 
William,  E.  qf 

Hainautt, 
from  whom  he 
teas  divorced 

m  1427, 
died  in  1435. 
b  Eleanor,  d.  qf  Ri 

"'  r 


— n 

Blanct 
MIC 
Lewis . 
duke 
Ravar 

•SKES 


I 


d.  1456 
argaret,  d.  qf 
John  Beaufort, 
D.  qf  Somerset, 


Jai 

D. 
d.  1485 
Catherine 
Woodvilte,  d.  qf 
Richard,  E.  Rivers 


40  Hkshy  VII., 
died  in  150M, 
Table  XVII.: 
Etixab,th,  d.  qf  Edward 
IV.    Table  XVI. 


Helen,  nat.  d.  of 
Jaspar  Tudor: 
William  Gardiner. 

Stephen  Gardiner, 

Bp  of  " 


a  monk,       proceeded  the  earls  Rivers, 
and  Elizabeth,  the  queen 
of  Edward  IV.,  ( Table  X  VI. ) 
Jrom  whose  first  husband.  Sir 
John  Grey, proceeded  Thomas, 

marquess  qf  Dorset  ^w  hose 
great  grand-daughter  was  the 
'  rated  Lady  Jane  Grey, 
beheaded  in  1554. 
Table  XVII. 


Henry  Grey,  ei 


Earls  of  Tankerr 
lord*  Powtft,  Ian 
Scamlale,  Ac. 


,d\  1555. 


a  Mary, 

John,  lord        d.  : 

Greystock,    Ralph  Sevil, 
d.  1435.         '2nd  son  qf 
Ralph,  first  E. 
qf  Westmoreland. 

Thomas  Wcntworth, 
earl  of  Strafford, 
beheaded  1641. 


b  Richard  Nevil, 
E  of  Salisbury, 
beheaded, 1460 : 
Alice,  d.  and  h. 
of  Thomas  Mon- 
tagu. E.  qf 
Salibury. 


b  WiUiim  Nevil, 
lord  Fauoonberg 
and  E.  of  Kent, 

d.  1462: 
Joan,  daughter 
qf  Thomas,  lord 


b  George  Nevil, 
lord  I-Atirnw 

d.  MW: 
Fhxabeth,  d.  qf 
Richard,  E.  qf 
'  Warwick. 


I 


Lord. 


(  

Joan.     Hixabeth.  Alice. 


d.  1476 
Elizabeth, a 
qf  Ed  war  < 
Beauchamp, 
Worcester  am 
Bergavennj 


Earls  of  Abcrga' 


Kichard  NerU,  earl  of  Warwick, 

(the  kingmaker,)  k.  1471: 
Anne,  d.  of  Richard  j 

earl  qf  Warwick. 


John  Neril,  marquess  of 
Montagu,  k.  1471 : 
Isabel,  daughter  qfSir 
f  Ingoldisthorpe. 


Four  sons  and 
five  daughter*. 


"1 


r 


TiTiT* 

Ann,  d.  1485 :      George,  D.  of  Bedford,   One  son  and 
George,  duke  qf      a  Edward,  son  of  king      degraded  from  his 
Henry  VI.,  k.  1471  title  1477,  and  d. 

b  Richard  III.,  king  of  in  1483*. 

England,  k.  1485,  Table  XVI. 


UabH,  d.  1476: 


Clarence,  killed 

in  1 177  * 
Table  XVI. 


38  Enwaan 
k.  14KH. 
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n,  duke  of  Lancaster  and  Aquitaine,  i 
f  Henry,  duke  qf  Lancaster,  d.  1389. 
he  Cruet,  king  of  Castile,  d.  1304. 
fioet,  and  widow  qfSir  Otes  Swynjbrd,d.  1400. 


c,d.  1418: 


c  John 


Beaufort,  c 


400. 


d.  14)0: 
Margaret,  d.  of 


I 


Henry'  Beaufort,  c  Thomas  Beaufort, 
ardinal,  and  Bp.      duke  of  Exeter, 
oi  Winchester,  d.  1424  f: 

d.  1447.  Margaret,d.ofSir      qf  Wemme,d.  1410. 

Thomas  XeviL       b  Ralph  Nevil,  earl 
Of  W'cutmttrtland, 
d.  1425. 


trs,  lord 


'//., 
f 


Henry  Beaufort, 
£  of  Somerset, 
d.  1418  f. 


Joh  n  Beaufort,     Edmund  Beaufort, 
D.  ol  Somerset,      D.  of  Scmerset, 
d.  1444:  d.  1455: 

Margaret  Beau-       Eleanor,  d.  qf 
champ.         Richard  Beauchamp, 


,d  f: 

,  king  of 
tark. 


V 


Margaret  Beaufort,  d.  1509 : 
a  Edm.  Tudor,  E.  of  Richmcndd.  1456. 

b  Henry  Stqfford,d.  . 

c  Thomas^lord  Stanley^  earl  of 

a  40  Hkw»y  VII.,  d.  1509,  Table  XVII : 
Elizabeth,  d.  of  Edward  lP.  Table  X  VI. 


rlaf 


Henry  Beaufort,  D. 

of  St  merset, 
beheaded  In  14(vJ  ■ 
Joan  Hill,  his 
mistress. 

Charles,  nat.  ton, 
sumamed  Somerset, 
earl  of  Worcester, 

d.  " 


Edmund,  D.  of 
St  me  net,  beheaded 
in  1471  f. 
John,  k.  1471  +. 
Thomas,  d.  +. 


— rn  v  

Margaret  Beaufort : 
Thcmas  Courtney,  earlqf 
Devon,  beheaded  m  1461. 

Joan  Beaufort : 
a  James  /.,  king  qf  Scots, 
killed  1437. 
b  James  Stuart,  the  Black 


1 


a  Scottish 


b  Dukes  of 


Eleanor : 
a  James  Butler, 
earlqf  Or  mind. 


b  Sir 


 ^ 

Anne: 

Sir  William  Pas  ton. 

Eliiabeth : 

Sir  Henry  Lewis. 

Margaret; 

Humphrey,  E.  qf  Stafford. 


b  Catherine: 


Duke*  of  Beaufort      Earl*  of  Northumberland,  Ac.  Ac. 


b  Margaret: 
Thomas  Cary. 

• 

Viscounts  Falkland, 
H  unsdon.  Ac. 


evilj 
my, 

**• 
lord 


b  RoUrtNevil, 
Bp.  of  Durham, 
d.  1457. 
Cuthbert, 
Henry,  A 
1  noma*, 
d.  t- 


b  Catherine  Nevil : 
a  John  Mowbray, 
J),  qj  Norfolk,  d.  1432. 
b  Thus.  Shangvays, 

Esq.,  d.  . 

C  Join,  vtsccunt 
Beaumont,  d.  1459. 
d  John  H'idrille,  son  qf 
Richard,  earl  Rivers,  beheaded 
with  his  father,  1469  f. 


b  Elc onora  Nevil : 
a  Richatd.lotd 
Spencer,  d.  1414  +. 
b  Henry  Percy,  E. 
qf  Northumberland, 
k.  1455. 
b  Jane,  a  nun. 


b  Anne  Ncvil : 
a  Htmphrty, 

duke  qf 
Buckingham, 

k.  1459. 
b  Walter,  lord 


Cicely  Nevil, 
d.  14U5: 
Richard  Plan, 
tagenet,  D.  of 
York,  beheaded 
in  U 


Edward  IV., 

d.  1483, 
fable  XVI. 


_1 


George,  duke  of  Clarence, 

k.  1477,  Table  XVI: 
Isabel.d.  qf  Hichatd,  tarl 
qf  Warwick,  dL  1476. 


v., 


IlllT 


L 


39  Richard  Ill.,k.  14F5, 

Table  XVI: 
Anne.  d.  of  Richard,  earl 
qf  Wat  wick,  if.  1485, 


Other  Lue, 
'1  able  XVII 


Eliiabeth, 
d.  1503: 
40  Henry  VII. 
Table  XVII. 


Edward,  last  male  of  the 
House  of  Plantagenet, 

earl  of  Warwick, 
beheaded  in 


Margaret,  the  last  of  the  Plantagenets, 
Countess  of  SalUbury,  beheaded  1541 : 


J 

I  and  a  dan 


i  Table  XVI. 
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SURN 


tUTHOHS 


to  arise  fry 
'the  Heruli 


tote. 

I  from  Artius, 
g  of  R 

■ft 

f  Rome,  d.  410. 
f E»t.\  :  lis 


d  Fdtro,  d.  556. 
d  Feltro,  d.  590. 
nd  Fdtro,  d.  CSQ 
Hi  Feltro,  d.694. 


i,  and  Tarvu.d.1 
f  E*te,  d.  840. 

•ite,  d.  954. 
Erte,  d.  970. 


leoUild,  M.  of  F« 
ftC,  d.  1007. 

mifacc,  A.  of  F| 

d.  1052: 
itnx,  it.  qf  the  rn 
Conrad  II. 
I 

la,  countCM  of 
Jwi-brated  cau»e 
Guclph  and  (ihi 
M,  and  the  mis 
Gregory  VII  ,  d. 
tjrcyytiukcqj 

d  I07IS. 
y.y  M.af  Ettetdi\ 


rtth  Brunswick,  & 
In  1139: 


ni  afterwards  all  e 
gnus,  the  last  duke 
V  QJ  England,  d. 

iain,  sumamcd  Lo% 
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(he  Line  of  GvKi.ru,  ELECTORS  and  Kings  o/'HANOVEB,  and  Dukes  o 
THE  ISSUE  OF  GEORGE  I.,  THK  FIRST  KING  OF  THIS  LINE. 


I  ,7'  Geo«(;i:  I.,  kinp of  Great  Britain,  &c.,  Elector  of  Hanowr,  and  Puke  of  Hnm-wi.-k. I.mir-imr.:.  - 

and  a»  the*  7th  of  Great  Britain,  Ac,  tllllllll 
Sophia,  his  cvtisin,  daughter  and  heiress  of  George.  William,  Duke  of  Ce. 


d  Ort.  25,  lTiii : 
hea,  the  daughter  of 
t  of  Brandenburg. 

nber  90,  17.17.  t      —  ~~  f 


Frederic  the  Great,  king  of  Prussia, d.  17*>  t :  Aujm«tu»,  died  1758: 

Fluahcth. Christ  hui,  d  of  Ferdinand.,  illtcct,  /  »ui»a,  sister  of  (Me  queen  of 

duke  of  Brunswick. l\ o'ljcnhLittel,  d.  I?.<7  f.  Frederick  the  Great,  d.  1780. 


 r  ;   j  

,  king  at  l*ru*Ma,  died  Nov.  U>,  1797:  Fndetica.Snphia  :                       Charle*,  duke  of  Brun< 

iaughter  <>J 'Charles,  duke  of  Brunswick-  William  I  ,  prince  of                       Wolfenltuttcl.  died  in 

lilitfcf,  dnorc  d  in  I Ti3?<.  f /range,  died  iNUi.                        Augusta,  daughter  of  F 

ughfer  of  Lewis  IX.  of Hesse.  Darmstadt,  P.  of  Wales,  d.  1813.  Sec 
d  in  the  year  I  S*»5. 


— > 


l  I 
ied  INfl0f<:       b  Frederic- VVlUiam  III.  king  of     6  Other  i>*uc.        Frederic.  I  x-wu,  died  in  179S: 
,  d.  IkJ7t  |*ru«*ia,  I-  rn  Aug  3,  I77n :  Fredcrica.Charlotte,  present  ( 

Fart  f.>  uisa. Augusta,  daughter  of  duchess  of  Cumberland.  Sect.  IT. 

Charles.l.cint,  duke  of  \tecklcuhurg.  F\ 
Slee/>U,d.  Mil. 

 1  I 

(  — 

Frederic-  William,  Iwirn  in  I75M  : 
H'lhe/iiiiiia-I.ouisa,  d.  of  Alexis,  I),  oj  Auhalt.lU'rnlmrg,  b  I Ti*!*,  by  whom  are  2  sons  in  minority. 

~T~  TiTP 

nee  royal,  Imni  in  I7!Ci :  Charlotte,  born  in  179* :  Three  vm»  and  two 

Maximilian- Joseph,  king  if  Xieholas  I.  em/ eror  Qj Bussia,  b.  \7\H\,  Iry  daughters. 

h.  whom  are  issue '2  sons  and  3  ds.  m  minority. 


I  I  I 

(;»nrve.  Willi. ini,  William.  August  UK,  I>  of  Anne,  die*!  Jan.  19,  1790:  Amelia 

died  .in  Infant,  CuinUrlruul,  cell  hratcd  in  the       il  il/iam  1 1'.,  P.  uf  Orange  and       died,  ajt« 

in  1717.  Rebellion  Of  1745 ;  died  Stadthcldi-riifthe  I'm  ted  Oct.  yi 

Ort.  SI,  I7tl.'>f.  Provinces,  died  on 

Oct.  11,  1751. 

 I 


(  William  IX.,  I.andgrav 

\\  Uh  farina.  Carolina,  dud  in  May,       \  lost  hi*  *tate«in  lf07 ; 

i  'fun  te.-.i  hi  istian,  c<  tint  of  Xnssau.  H edburg,  died  in  I7S8.  ]S|.\a»  William  I.,  Grai 

  I   Ca*sH ;  died  Fit 

r                                                    |    j    |    |    |  "»  Wihetmina-Caruline, 

Frederic-  William,  Count  of  Naamu-  Five  daughters  and  Frederic  v., king  < 

Weilburg,  died  Jan.  9,  M<>:  a  son,  tonim  1747  ; 

Isabella  of  Kirrhberg,  countess  of  Sayn.Harhcnbe.urg, 
from  whom,  amongst  other  isstn  ,  was  the  following  duke. 

GifiT^e.  William  1.,  tluke  of  XaftMMi,  born  on  the  Nth  of  June,  1792: 
urlotte.  Louisa,  the  daughter  of  Frederic,  duke  of  Sase.Ihlbui  ghausen,dicd  April  f\,  1825. 
L  Pauliiic-Licdciii  a,  the  daughter  itf  Prim  c  Paul  of  Wntrmhcrg.    Section  II.  t 

 i  |     Frederic 

i    i  i    \  d.  17tM 

.William,  hereditary  a  Maurirr,  born  in  l«a>,  a  Terera,  Mm  in  1S15 
boirri  July a  WiUiain,  born  ill  l&Sl  a  Man  ,  born  in  1895. 


I  I 
reditary  nrinee,       Caroline,  born  Jul)  SU,  1799.  Maria,  lx>m  September  6, 

u>t  'JO,  lx»-J.  Bcrnhard,  1).  of  Saxe.Mcincngcn,  brother  uf 

Dec.  17,  INK.',  by  whom  a  son,  Gcori 


i  ; 

George,  died  in  1  Tim.  rn,neriea«L(iuisa,horn  NorembetSR, 

<f  1770 ;  married  October  14, 17«.I0:                    Christian  \'  1 1 

-  :  Charles. George,  hereditary  prince                   Carolina,  the  t 

y  of  Brunswick ,  died  in  the  tijc.fimc  of  his  Prin 

»a ;  Jailo  r,  September  U9,  |NU>-f.  "                             See  Sect. 

Part  II  of  this  Table. 


I  ) 

r  Royal,  Iktii  !><r      I7!L':          Fredenc-Chaite,  I'orn  Feb       I7:>7:  Marianne.hnm  Mar  19, 

f  Russia,  b  Jatt.  l\  I7U.'»,          Louisa.  Augusta.  Amelia,  daughter  uf  Frederic  Henry- Albert, 

1, 1Hf>.                                      IVilham  III ,  king  if  Prussia,  born  William  III..  A.',  of  Pri, 

February  I,  ltW,ty  whom  a  lurrn  Oct.  4,  1809  ;  tnur 

a  daughter,                                  daughter,  (riii/li  incite,  born  Aug.  14,  isbt>. 

Aug.  :.,  Isils 


Google 
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RNAMED  GUELPH,  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  BRUNS\V 
*  Brunswick-Luneburg,  as  Kings  o/*Great  Britain,  &c,  commena 
TO  THAT  OF  FREDERICK,  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  THE  SON  O 


une  11,  1727.  This  king  ranks  as  the  51st 
ring  with  James  I.  Part  I L  of  this  Table : 
le,  or  Brunswick.Luneburg,  died  Nov.  2,  1726.    Part  II.  of  this  Tabic. 


with  Egbert  the  Great,  the  Saxon, 


Sophia,  din 
FrcxtericWiiiiam  L,  i 


I    I    I    I  I 
Henrv,  cvlcbrated  as  one  of  the 
greatest  captains  of  hi*  age,  d.  1802. 
Four  daughters,  married. 


Philippine-Charlotte,  died  — : 
Charles,  duke  of  Brunswick.  WiJfcnbUttcl, 
died  in  the^ear  17S0. 


wick.  Elizabeth,  b  Nov.  8,  174(5 : 
I  h  Ki :  Frederic  II  illiam  It 

ederic,  king  of  Prussia, 

Sect.  II.  died  171*7. 


Gustavus  III.  king  of  Sweden, 
assassinated  by  Ankcrstrocm, 

March  10,  1702: 
Sophia,  d.  of  Frederic  V. 


u?:avu*  IV.  king  of  Sweden,  born  in  1778, 

deposed  in  1NH!»: 
ederica,  d.  of  Charles. Levis,  D.  of  Baden, 


Charles.  Gustavus, 
duke  of  Smaland, 
born  in  1782. 


Charles  XIII.  king  of  Sweden, 
deposed  his  nephew  ;  died  in 
1818,  when  he  was  succeeded 
by  Bcmadottc,  one  of  Napoleon 
generals,  as  Charles  XIV  : 
Hedwig. Elizabeth,  d.  of 
Frederic,  duke  of  Holstem- 
Gottorp,  bom  in  1759. 


Frederica,  bom  in  1796: 

Leopold,  D.  of  Anhalt-Dcssav,b.  1?J4,  by  uhoma  daughter,  Frederica. Agnes, b.  June  2S,  1824. 


r 

m 
in  n 


Sophia- Wihelmina, 
in  1801. 


Eleanora, 


Elitabeth.Caroline, 
died,  aged  44  vears, 
1757  f. 


of  Htw(WI, 
ut  reinstated  in 
1  I  hike  of  Hesse 
27,  1831 : 
he  daughter  of 
Denmark, 
ud  . 


Charles,  bom  1744 : 
Louisa,  d.  of  Frederic  I '. , 

A',  of  Denmark,  the 
issue  of  whom  are  named 
below,  to  the  right. 


Mary,  died  Jan.  14, 1772: 
Frederic  II.,  Landgrave 
of  Hesse  Cassel,  died  in 
the  year  1785. 


Frederic,  bom  Sept  11,  1747: 

Carulma-Polyxena,  d.  of 
Charles.  William,  prince  qf 
Nassau.  I  'singen,  born 


William,  Frederic, 
George,  Caroline,  and  Marv,  the 
wife  of  George,  present  duke  of 
cklenburg  " 


Augusta,  bom  July  25,  1707 : 
Adolphus- Frederic,  duke  qf 
Cambridge.  Sect.  II.  iff  this  Part. 


Louisa,  died 
Frederick      king  of  I 
His  second  wife,  Juliana 
Albert,  D.qf  Brunswick, 
qf  Denmarkjrom  the 
177s2  toftitl  171 
the  r 
son  qf  Chi 
succeeded  as  Fred  A 
noted  for  herenni 
the  wife  of  Christiai 
was  a  son,  Frcderid 
\vt)b,  leaving,  a\ 
Christian-Frc< 


Fred 

ofDl 


■ 

William  II  ,  duke  of  Hesse. Cassel, 

bom  Julv  28,  1 777  : 
Augusta,  the  daughter  qf  Frederic. 
W illiam  II.,  king  qf  Prussia, 


Mary,  bom  Sept.  14,  17(58: 
Alexis,  D.  qfAnhalU 
,  b.  1707. 


•  is*  "  **•  *  '     ' ;/ 

Bernburg, i 


Caroline-  Amelia,  bom  on  Jtj 
Augustus,  D.  qf  Saxe.Gotha,  h 
17,  IH22,  leaving  by  his  first  ti 
the  wife  of  Ernest,  duke  I 


*>4: 

\delaide,  Q,  of  England,  born 
,born  Aprils  180&. 


March  2,  1805. 


Wihelmina-  I  -ouisa, 
Frederic  William,  oj 


Wihehnina-Carolina, 
bom  July  10,  1747;  died—: 
William,  duke  of  Hesse.  Cassel, 
died  in  lffil .    See  to  the  left. 


king  of  Denmark : 

ughter  of  Frederic, 

•  of  Wales. 

I.  of  this  TabU. 


Sophia,  bom  174(5;  died 
Gustavus  III., 
king  qf  Sweden. 
See  above. 


100: 
ni(f 

& 


r~\  — 

Frederic,  bom  May  24,  1771. 
Christian,  born  August  14,  1776, 


Mary-Sophia. Frederica,  I 
October  28,  17(57: 
Frederic  17.,  king  qf  Denmark. 
Section  II.  qfthis  Part. 


Juliana.  Louisa, 
Louisa-Car 
manic 
Frederick, 
bori 


tii 


TABL 


feY  OF  THE  KINGS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN,  &c,  SI 
inc  o/Guelpii,  Electors  and  Kings  of  Hanover,  and  Dukes  c 
SECTION  II.-OF  THE  ISSUE  OF  FREDERICK,  PRINCE  01 


Frederick,  Prince  of  W 
A  ugusta,  daughter  of  Frederick  J  I.,, 


IbW : 
Vurg. 

Jed 


Edward.  AuciMtui, 

duke  of  York,  bortl 
March  14,  17:61  ■  d. 
Sfj*  7,  1707  f. 


I 


William-  Henry,  D.  of 
(ilnuctster,  born  Nov. 
N,  I74:i;  married  s^d. 
B  I7G8  :  duti  Aug.  25, 
INI6: 

Maria,  d.  oj  SirFdtt  ard 
II  atpote,  and  relict  of 
James,  car!  of  It  aldg rare,  born  in  17:15;  died  Aug.  |M/7 


Henry.Frederic,  D.  of 
Cumberland,  torn  Oct. 
2fi,  1746;  married  Oct.  8. 
1771;  d.  Sept  19,17904;: 
Anne,  don.  of  Stnton, 
risexmnt  Carl 


Fredcrii 
born  Ma 
died  Dec 


wester,  born  Jan.  15,  \T7f, 
tgkter  of  king  George  ill 


married  July  22,  1816: 


V 


Sophia.  Matilda,  born 
May  yy,  177a 


Caroline.  A  ug 
June  34,  1774, 


f  ieorge,  burn 
Jum  -.i;,  |7fW 


William. Frederic,  I),  ef 
l'nm>wi<  k.  Woln  nlutti  l, 
.Se  .born  Oct . !».  1771 ;  killed 
at  the  Iwttleoi  Ouatir  lira*.  JuU  \(t 

1x15.    hut  II.  of  thu  Table'; 
Maria,*,  of  Charles,  /'.  oj Haden, 
horn  iu  17V2. 


A  t.  vi.. »t  a- Carol  me,  born 
l>«e.  a,  17f*4  ;  manied  on 
Oct  II,  1780;  died  I78S: 

Frederick,  k  ing  of 
H'irfcmhcrg,  tchwc-Jnd 
wife  wat  Charlotte,  d.  of 
George  III.,  died  1810. 


Caroline-  A  melu 
died  in  1 
George  II ".  km 
Britain,  dt, 

See  bcL> 


Virtcmbnn,  ir>m  Sept.  gp.  I7*j : 

W,  daughter  uj  Maximitia».Jt,s,-j,h,  kintal 

trurccdin  Isl4,  and  after  married,  Won.  Wt 

I  1 1  aims  11.,  cntftcror  Of  Austria 

ul  I.,  emperor  oj  Rnw'a,  mat  widow  of  the 

torn  Man  21, 17-sK,  dud  Jan  !>,  |s|;». 
under,  brother  vf  the  tale  king,  f*»n  Sent  1 1 

irrted  April  15,  1930. 


l'aul-(  harletuKrederie-AuKUaruiL  tx>m 
Jan.  In,  1785;  married  Sept.  28,  1H15- 
t  athcrtne-Charlottc.Georgiana,  daughter 
of  hffderick,  reigning  duke  t\J 
Sujc-Altenburg,  bom 
June  17,  17K7. 


I 

6  t  atnerine, 
l*«fti  A  jm, 
1821. 


r 


Charies.  Frederick.  Alexander, 
princcioyal,  l  orn  Manh  li, 
Ivjil. 


Imlcrica-Charlotte- Maria,  now  Helen- Paul. 
Michael. I'aulowitseh,  Grand  Duke  of  Hu 

born  Febr.  S 


Maria,  U.rn  March  9,  1825. 


Elizabeth,  born  May  26, 


lg.  Itf,  I7CJ; 
lied',  Kv> : 

Wight,  i  of 

HfcubUttft. 

:7,  \m. 

boni  Jan.  7 
;  died  in 
|s|7: 

tg.Saa/f.ld, 
ft  king  of 


I 

l  re*  rh  k,  dt  k.  ufVoik,  bctn 
Auk.  Iff,  I7i;:i;  married  s-pt.  ai 
1791  ;  ditd  Jan.  5,  l*>27  f : 
Feeder  ic».  ( 'hat  Ivtte.  I  Irira- 
Catbcriue,  daughter  <j  Frederic. 
I*  itlmiii  //.,  king  of  prnstia, 
burn  May  7,  1707,  du  d  Aug.  0, 
ls-Jl>t 


Si  ill  Wn  LIAM  IV..  torn 
Aug  21,  1765  j  married  Jul* 

II,  IMS  ViuTHrr!: 
Adclaiae-l.cuita.  Thereto. 
Caroline- Amelia,  daughter 

"f  George,  dukeoj  .Sore. 
Mefnmgtn,  born  At/putt  i:.v 

1712.    Vivai  Rt«.i%A  J 


Fd«atd,  it 
I'icturia.  .1 
Saa(feld,  i 
higkneu's  It 
she  has  a  s, 


Alcxat-.dr 


t  hariotte,  I  urn 
and  die«l  Man  h  27. 


I 


Elirabelli,  h>rn  Dec  lo 
Is-Ji;  dud  Match  4,  ' 
I  H'J  I . 


.  "11 

I  i  rd  Frederick 
I'it'clarcRcc. 
f-itirgc  I  it  darrnce, 
tari  of  Mumrer.&c 


"  V  •Ml  — 

Ix>rd  A«h>lj 
Htzclarei 
Lord  Aujn 
Fitscbsrc-n 
Henry  FHacIj 
died  in  ln< 


jii-.rx,  born  Jan.  27. 
K  I7W: 

•  till  o/  Murray,  the 

rd  h/  parliament  in 


I 


Adotihu^I  ndtrick.di  keol  (  £ml  ridce.  torn 

Few  •_'4,  1774  ;  married  May 7,  l.sis- 
Augusta,  dauehfer  rt  Frederiet,  the  brttker 
'J  It  attain  /.\  ,  dvleoj  H,>fc  (  a.%>r/,  Urn 
July.:,,  I7V7 


(retav.UH,  tern  F<t> 
177W;  died  May  :\  I 
Alfnd,  I  cm  >i  \  t.  •. 
J7t:(i;  died  Auk. 

2<;,  i7«i 


a  uguata,  nrntamvil 
D'Ettn 


f*eorge.WUliarn,burn 
Morvh  sMi,  I  My 


A  u  gust  a.  Caroline,  boni 
Jul>  10,  1«SJ. 


Digitized  by  Google 


UE  XIX. 

uURNAMED  GUELPH,  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  BRUNS 
xfof  Brunswick-Luneburg,  as  Kings  of  Great  Britain,  &c,  camme 

mi  WALES,  SON  OF  GEORGE  II.,  TO  THE  PRESENT  PERIOD. 


20, 1751 : 


1772. 


■a- William, 
-•  10,  1750; 
iViy,  1765 +. 


Augusta,  b.  July  31,  1737  : 
married  Jan.  17,  1704;  died 

March  £3,  1813 : 
Charles,  duke  tf  Brunswick- 
H'olfenbUttel,  born  in  1735, 
of  his  wounds  at  the  battle  of 
Jena,  Nov.  10,  1806. 


I 

Elixabeth-Carolinc, 
loin  Dec.  CO,  1740  ; 
died  Sept  4,  1759  f. 


Louisa- Anno,  born 
Maich  8, 1740 :  died 
May  13, 1768+. 


-Maria,  I 
\ficd  Mar.  14,1775. 


Christian  VII 
1749,  died  May 


I 


Frederick  VI.,  king  of  Denmark,  born  Ixwisa-  August! 

Jan.  lift,  1768;  married  July  31 , 1790 :  Frederick-Christian,  du 

Mary. Sophia. Frederica,  daughter  of  born  in  Y 

Charles,  prince  of  Hesse- Cosset.  See  Sect.  I.  of  this  Part. 


of  Great 
it  1 830. 

r»». 


Augusta,  born 
Aug.  28, 1770. 


Caroline,  born  Oct  28, 1793. 


17, 


Christian,  duke  of  HoUtein, 
born  in  1798. 


Caroline- Amelia, 
as  thesecot 
Christian-Frederic,  be 
king  of  Denmark,  son 
of  Denmark,  by  his  42nc 
This  prince  by  hisfiri 
daughter  oflredericM 


has  istue  a , 


Frcderica-Cathcrine-Foi  hia-Dorolhea,  torn  Febr.  21,1783; 
married  Aug.  12,  1807  : 
Jerome  Buonaparte,  late  k  ing  of  II  estphalia,frcm  1807  to  1814, 
when  he  was  deprived  by  the  Allies,  and  created  a  prince  of  the  kingdom  of 
Wirtembcig,  by  the  title  of  duke  of  Montfort,  bom  

Jerome  Napoleon,  born  in  1814,  according  to  Betham  ;  but  such  a  son  is  dl 


^vns,  torn  Jan.  9,  1807,  mar.  Feb.  19,  1824 : 
-   ftria,  brother  of  the  cmpervr  Nicholas, 


Fru'rnck. Charles,  torn 
Ftb.  21,  1*08. 
Frederick.  Augustus, 
born  Jan.  24,  1813. 


Cath(rine,  bom  August  28, 1827. 


FauHna-Frcdcrica,  born  Fi 
William-George,  reigning  di 
and  married Jtrst,  June  24, 
of  Frederick,  duke  of  Saxes 
wife,  ly  whom,  who  died  i 
See  Sect.  J. 


„j,ake  of  Kent,  b.  Ntv.  2, 1767 ;  mar.  May  £9, 1818 :  d.  Jan.  £3,  |8£0 : 
,:Xsria-lcuita,  Cct  f.l.(tr  cj  Fret cit-l  t 1 1'< » rr,r  i l.cof  Sare-Cclvtp- 
,  vter  tf Let fold,  king  of  Belgium,  bom  Aug.  17,  1*86.  Hernial 

' '  i  Avsband  was  Et  rt  st-C  harles-J.t  wis,pt  it.ee  t-J  Feint  ngen,  ly  t  hi  m 
'.  ,<s,  the  successor  at  J  einrr.gen,  and  a  daugl  ter,  Fetdot  e,  who  mat  r. 
Febr.  18,  1828,  to  theprmce  Hohenlvhe-I.auenlurg. 

jj3tt\. Victoria,  presumptive  heiress  tothecrtwn.bcrn  May  £4,  181ft 


*ua 


 II 

Elizabeth  Fltrelarence  : 
H'iUiam,  18/A  earl  of  Errol. 
I^dy  Augusta  FiticWence : 
John  Erskine,  2nd  son  of 
the  earl  qfCassilis, 
died  March  a,  1831. 


Lady  Sophia  Fitrclarence : 
Sir  Philip  Sidney,  bart. 


Li m st.  Augustus,  duke  of  Cil 
May  & 

Frederiea-Sopha-  Charlotte,  a 
Mtrkltrlurg-Streiitx,  and  tut 
J  J  J.  i  j  Great  Britain,  bet  n  M 
highness  is  the  third  husband,  1 
brother  of  Frederic.  William  J 
at.d  the  second  was  Frctft 
Braunfelds,  who  died  i 
whem  i " 


Lady  Mary 
Charles,  son  qf  lord  Holland. 

N  Hficlarencc  : 

fitcount  Falkland. 


A  daughter,  i 
Jan.  27, 1817. 


.p 
■Jh 


I 

>  J,      C  tailottc-Aur  usta-Matilda,  Inn 
'•3.       Sept.  £9,  17rc ;  rrttricd,  t*  the 
Kctrdwife,  May  18,  1717;  dud 
Cct.  6,  1828  + 


FrederieJirst  king  of  iVirttmberg, 
%   am  AW.  7,  1754,  died  Oct.  30, 1816.  See  abeve. 


Autcsta,     EHirlcth,  torn  May  £2, 1770;  Mary,  torn 
I  cm  Ntv.         ir  allied  Ariil  7, 1818:  177*6;  mart 

8,  17CK     Ft  ct  ii  ic.Jtuj  h.l i v  is,  1  ttrf.  12,  1816] 

grave  oj  Hesse-Hi  mlurg,  lorn  William-Frex 
July  TO.  Vii 9  ;  died  duke  of  Glov\ 

April 2,1629+.  See  abov 
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